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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


San Francisco, (\\l., Momfay, Au(juhI J/, liil'f — id a. m. 
l*i'esont : (^hainnan Walsh, Ooniinissloncrs Irarn't^on, OH’oiinoll, lA'iinou, 
Weiiistock, and Coniinons. William <_). 'riiomi>son, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh, You may proceed now, Mr, Thomiison. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Ho\p>h. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES H. HOUGH. 

Mr. Tiro^^rpsoN. A\’ill you ^i^e us your name, >our husiiu'ss address, and jour 
business, plea.se? 

l\Ir. Hoi’gh. .lames II. Ilou^h; Slo(*lvton : First National I’ank, Stockton. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you prt'sideut of th.at bank? 

Mr. Hocoii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How lonf>- ha\e been pre.si<l<‘nt? 

Mr. llouoH. Oh, about live* years, I think. 

IMr. Thompson. Twenty-live years? 

Itlr. Hough. Five years. 

Mr. Thompson. Speak Just a little louder, idea.se. 

Mr. Hocgh. I have a ]U’etty bad eold, and it is hard to. 

Ylr. Thoaipkon. How larjre a bank have you there? 

Mr. Hox^gh. Two hundred thousaml d<dlars capital. 

Mr. Thompson. How Iar«e are your <leposlts, al)out ? 

Mr. Iloi'GH. Souudhinji like six or seven hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Thompson. Do they come from all classes in the coimnunltyV 
Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Y'ou say the First National Hank. Yen »iiean. of course, tliat 
it holds a charter from the National (Irovernment? 

Mr. Hough. YTes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And has all tlu‘ i>o\\ei’s and all tlu* sn})ei’visimi ef a national 
bank, of course? 

Mr, Hough. Y"es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In reijard to (la* bankiii;; business, of course it is a s(*mipul)]ic 
business charjted with certain .semiiaiblic duties? 

Mr. Hough. Y'es, sir. 

IMr. Thompson, And in that it difl’ers, of courst*, from a pri\a1o iustitntion? 
Mr, Hough. Y(‘.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you heard of the M<*n !uni(s, ]Manufa< turci's A Em]doj- 
ers’ Association of Stockton? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your bank a member of that institution? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you acquainted with a imin hy (lie nana* of 

Chairman AValsh. Kxciise me one minute. What formal steps are tak<‘n for 
a national bank to become a member of that u^sociution? 

Mr. Thompson. You may state, the chairman asks, what sti^ps taken by 
your bank to become a member of the association, what was require<l of it? 
Chairman Walsh. Was there a vote of the board of directors? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AVell, who jolics for the bank, the prosiih*nt? 

Mr. Hough. I joined. 

Chairman Walsh. You just joined? 

Mr. Hough. Just myself, that is. 

Chairman Walsh. N\>w, the dues, and so forth, please. 

Mr. Thompson. You mlp:ht state the dues you pay. 


.1080 
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Jkli*. HoroH. Wby, 1 tlmiK it is cetUs iiu employee per mouth. 

Mr. Thompson. Per mouth? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you iK«iiuiiuted with the ohjwts niul luimes of that asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. HoKUt. Well, I think so. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 mean, liave joii read the purposes of the or^anizatiou? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ThompsOxN. You know wluit it Is? 

xMr. Hou(jh, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Let him state briefly, then, what are the means and 
ohjerts. 

iMr. Tho.mpson. You nti,a:ht state these purposes. 

Mr. Hoitgh. Well, it is t(» harmonize matters in the employment of labor, 

Mr. Thompson. I really can’t hear you. 

Mr. Hough. 1 really can’t repeat tlie entire 

]\rr. Thompson. You don’t need to n‘peat. Just in your own lanj^ua^e. 

(’hairman Walsh. Just the substance. 

Hough. I hardly know how to .state it. 

Cliairman Walsh. Just do the b(‘st you can. Just give us your be.st con(M‘[)- 
tion. 

Comniissioner Weinstock, Is this a copy <»f the purpo.ses here? 

Ohairman Walsh. Can yoti state it without reatiing it now, what the p\ir- 
l)os(*s are? 

Mr. Hou(iH. Ko, sir; I can not. 

Chairman Waj.sh. All right. (Jo to something else. 

INlr. Thompson. Do you know that that is an oi*ganization that is taking a 
very i>ositive stand against any organization of workingnam ? 

Mr. HotajH. Well, T don't kmnv that it is espi'cially against tlu‘ workingmen. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. T did not .say workingmen; I said organization of working- 
men. Don’t yon know that? 

Mr. Hough. No. sir; T <lo not. 

IMr. Tho.mpson. If that is in the purpo.ses and aims an<l ohJ<s*ts of the ?I.. M. 
and K., you an* not acquainted with it, ami llierefore you don’t, as far ns your 
niemlKU’sliip is concerned, indorse tiuit proiiosition ; is that true? 

Mr. Hot GH. No, sir; that is not e.xactly true, either. 

Mr. J'lio.MPsoN. W’eil, I(‘t me stall* it tliis way: 11 the piirpo.se of the M., M. 
and K. as an organization is to comlmt any organization of the workingmen 
and refnsv^s to deal with them in any kind of agreement, either verbal or 
WTitten, do you indorse that idea? 

Mr. HouGir, No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Thompson. TIumi, if tliat is e\i»ress(*d in tlie objwts and aims of tiiis asso- 
ciation, you don’t agree witli it? 

Chairman W vlkii. He says be don’t indor.se It. 

Mr. Thompson. I am S)ieaking about tlie agrwment itself. Are you ao 
cpiainted witii a man by the name of F. L. Kiiu*aid? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. lie i.s a resident Stockton? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. Did you ev«*r siv liim and talk with liiin about the M., M. 
and E.? 

Mr. Hough. I did on one occasion ; ye.s, air. 

Mr. Thomi»son. Do you know a man by (he name of Eaves, manager of the 
New Metiiod Laundry in Stockton? 

Mr. Hot^gh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Was lie ever imlehteil or his company indehteil to your bank? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In the sum of nineteen hundr^sl dollars? 

Mr. Hough. They were oi iginally. I tldnk tliey had one note of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars which had been 

Mr. Thompson. Did you ever make demand on them for the payment of that 
money since the formation of tlie M.. M. and E.? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir; before ami since; for tlie balance, \vhich was $500. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the cause of your making the demand on Mr. 
Eaves for the nineteen liundred dollars? 

Mr. Hough. It was not nineteen hundred dollur.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Whatever sum it was. 
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^Ii‘. Hot'gh. Five liundreii <loll;irs bnljune (liat tlicj us souu^ fuiir ov 

five yejirs. I understood there wiis a elaiia pi-esented to a i-oHection aj;eii<*y 
au:iiii)st them for nineteen hiimlred 4lol!ars, or soinotlnn^ like that, and I don’t 
know wluit condition tilings were going to l>e in. and I suggested to Mr. leaves 
it would be well for them to pay our $500, which he proniiscMi to do, but has not 
(lone. It is an old claim 6f five years’ standing, 

Mr. Thomuson. At any time when Mr. Kaves <Mnn* to \our bank, <1 h 1 you .say 
to him • ‘’Are >ou a inemlier of the M., M. and E. Association?” 

Mr. IIoiJCiH. No, sir. 

Mr. TnoAie.soN. N(‘\er? 

INlr. Hough. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And that when he ,sai<l he uas not and .\ou jisKomI him vby, he 
said, “ Well, 1 am just the niaimgor of a small corporatitm.” 

IMj’. Ilotgiir. He stated to me on one occjision la* would lik(' to b(‘<*ome a iiu-m- 
bor : except for certain reasons, I tliink he said. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Let him state those ren.sons. 

IMr Hot (HI. TIuit tlu' president of the association was a resident of San Fran- 
cis! o was the reason that he did not Join. 

Mr. Thompson. Didn’t you ask iiiin t<> Join the Ai., .M. and E.? 

iMr. Hot OH. 1 did not. 

Air. Thompson. And didn’t lie tell you then lu* could not Join it? 

Air. Hough. No, sir. 

Air. Tho.njpson. And wdien lie told yon he could not Join, lie said liecause th<» 
main corjioration was in Han Francisco and dealt w’ith the union; tliat then 
tlie jiresideiit of the union, who liv<‘d In — 1 inetin of the organization — who 
lived in Han Franci.sco, could come up and i»ay tlie ov<‘rdrnft of ninetemi hun- 
dred dollars 

Air. Iloumi. It wtisn’t tiliudeen hundriMl dollars — beg pardon—il was livi' hun- 
dri'd. 

Mr. Thompson. Dr any other sum? 

Air. Hougiu No. 

Air. Thoaipnon. AA»u made no su< h siatemeid as that at all? 

Air. Hough, No, sir 

Air. TiioMixsoN. Itid .\ou say to Air. Kincaid, when he was m your liank. that 
Air. FaM'S had come into .\our hank; that you had ask<*d him if 1 h‘ was ti inem- 
her of the AI., AI. and E. — 

Air, Hough. J didn’t ask him, hecau.se I 'ki unv he w’as not. 

Air. Thompso.v. How’ did you know he was not when he came in? 

All*. Hough. He .stall'd to me on oiu* occasion that he w’as not a lui'iiiher. 

Cliaii nian Walsh. Prior to this time that you uskt'd him to come into the hank 
ahont his indehledne.ss 

Mr. Hough. He w’as in, 1 didn’t ask him to come. He was tliere making a 
depo.sit. 

(fiiairman Walsh. Wlien he was tliere making a deposit you impiired and en- 
ileiivored to colled your indebtedness? 

Mr. Hough. I told him we would like to have tlie balance of tlie obligation 
jiaid. He jiaid a small porlimi at a tinu* — a hundred dollars <u‘cnsionall.\' — been 
paying it for .some Ume in that way. 

Chiiirinan Walsh. How' long prior to Hiat w’us it that .vou had this con- 
versation with him wdth reference to his not Joining tlie AI., AI. and E.? 

Air. Hough. Oh, only a few' days. He was there evi*ry day, 1 think. 1 don’t 
I’l’iiicmlier the time. 

Air. Thompson, Did tliis sort of a conversation, in .substaiu'e, occur heUvecu 
you and Air. Kincaid wdien Mr, Kaincaid came to your hank the day you are 
s])eaking of? You are siieaking now: “ Tluu’e was a man in here this morning to 
see me. 1 askcNl 1dm if he would Join the M., M. and E., ajid he said he could 
not, and 1 uske<l him why, and he said, ‘ Weil, I am just manager of a little cor- 
IHu-ation here, and the pre.sident of our coriwration is interested in a business 
in San Francisco that depends very largely on union imtronagt' — on the pulron- 
ago of union peo])lt' — and it w’oidd be ruinous for tlie pre.shlt'iit of my company 
if w’(‘ allowed our little laundry association to he drawn into tliis ufl’air, and 
therefore I can’t do it.’ ” 

And then did you further say tlu*re. in tills language, or in sniistance: ” 1 in- 
formed Jdm that his pre,sident could come in Iutc and pay the overdraft or the 
money that they ow'e this imnk immediately,” 

And then Air. Kincaid said to you: ‘‘ I>id you do that?” and you said, ” Y<'s, 
I did?” 
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Chairiiian Walsh. And you joined at the solieilulion of Uie sts.Tt‘tiiry of 
this association? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Had you ever met him l>efore he called? 

Mr. Hough. Oh, I had known him some little lime after he came to Stock- 
ton. 

(Jliairman Walsh. Had you ever met him before he came to Stockton? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. T think that is all. 

INir, Thomi»so\. I have two or tliree more questions I would like to ask. 
(If course you have a ;;ood many borrowers at your bank, have you? 

Mr. Ilorcni. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomi'soxN. Did you ever say to one, speak to any of these Imrrovver.s 
alMUit the M.. M. and E.? 

Mr. Hou(;if. No, sir. 

Mi-. Tiio.NirsoN. Never at any time? 

Mr. Hough. No; that did not enter into the business at all. 

■Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsji. Mr. Lennon would like to ask a few que.stioiLs. 

Cknnmissionor Lennon. Have you a savings department In your hank? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir. We issue a cerlllicale, an interest-bearing certitlcati* : 
but it is a smaller interest tlian tbe savings baidv, and consequently there is imt 
much business done with that branclL 

Commi.ssioner Lennon. Are there other hanks in Stockton? 

Mr. Hough. Yes; six others. 

Commissioner Lennon, Are they membm-s of this merchants, manufac-tiirers 
and employers’ association? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. As banks or as individuals? 

Mr, HotHHr. As banks, 

(kmnnissiouer Lennon. As banks? 

Mr. Hou(HT. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner liENNON. Are they national banks? 

^Ir. Hough. No, sir. 

Coinniissionor Lennon. None of tbeiii? 

Mr. Hot'(Hi. None of them. 

(V)nmiissioner Talnnon. They ar(‘ all private hanks? 

lyir. Hough. State hanks. 

Ctomiidssioner Lennon. Is there any law having to do witli the oi»erution of 
national banks that i»ermits one oflicer, tbe presi4ling officer, without approval 
of the hoard of directoi-s, to atliliate Ihe bank with an enterprise of that kind? 

Mr. Hoitchi. 1 do not know of any, sir. The l)oard of directors, of course, 
are aware of tiie membership. I’here were no resolutions passed reganliug it. 

(^ornmissi<mer Lennon. No vote taken? 

Ml-. Hough. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then your liank is pl4‘dge<l to one side of this con- 
troversy without the cous4*ut of the board of directors? 

• Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Coiunussioner Lennon, Tliat is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have yon any l<lea, Mr. Hough, of the number of 
laboring men who are depositors in your l)ank? 

Mr. Hough, No, sir ; I have not. 

Conunisslonei* O’Connell. Could you approximately give us any idea? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has there l>een any large nnml>er of depositoi-s 
withdrawn their accounts? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir ; I haven’t known of any. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know whether olrcaimstances of (hat kiml 
have occurred in any of tlie banks? 

Mr. HotqiH. I don’t know from personal knowledge a1 all. 

Commisshmer O’Oinnkll. Has it been rumored tiiere has? 

Mr, Hough. There has been some rumors to that effect, but I clou’t know. 
It Is mere rumor. 

Commi.ssioner O’Conneix. Have you any idea as to wind her tbe laboring men 
of Stockton are depositors largely In the banks? 

Mr. Houoh. I could not tell you. 
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Coiiimlssiouer O’CoiSiNLJj.. JIii\e .\ou ini> idea uliether ilia laboi-iii^ man nf 
Stockton Suva inoiiay in the hunks at all? 

Mr. Hough. I could not tail you. I have no way ol’ knowing that. 

Coninii.s.sioner ()’CoNi\Em.. Is it not knowm in soma way wlu‘tlu‘r the labor- 
ing inan of tlie city are saving funds in .\our liank or otlio' haidvs? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir; it is only pn'suiuptmn on my part: 1 pi»*sume timt 
they do. 

Cominis,sioner O’Connej.i.. Are .\<»u fairly in goi^d touch with iht' hanus in 
the city and tlie oflicers of tlami? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Clommissioner O'Connell. You di.scuss the affairs of tlm hanks? 

^Ir. Hough. No, sir; not as to depo.sits. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Di) yiai liave a bankers' oi gani/.ation in the city? 

Mr. Hough. Vv'e liave a cleaiing-hou.s<‘ organization. \cs, sir. 

(Jommissioner O’Connli.i.. And are the financial affairs of i!»e h.inks dis- 
cussed In any way in that*? 

I\lr. Hough. Monthly. We generally nu'et oiae a month 

('ommissiomT O’CConnkli,. l>(*posits in the cit>, ha\e 1 hev .showi'd any in- 
crease or decrease recently? 

Mr. HoiKiH. 1 don’t know as to tliat. Ours have not chamred much, I think 
Very .sligliUy; no noticeable change. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If tlie eiTe<d of joining an orgaiu/ation such as the 
M.. AT. and E. would result in any perceptible witlulrawal <>1 funds from youi* 
hank, wouldn’t that rather place the oflicers of the hank in a peculiar tMisiiioii, 
because they hud not taken the matter up, getting rhe regular authority for 
joiidiig? 

Mr. Hough. tVoll, 1 don’t think ours has changed a hit in iliai time. Of 
course, not having a savings department, we would not hase any greui mimh<*r 
of depositors of Unit kind, Princiimlly coiiiinercial detiosits. 

(Jommissioner O’Connell. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. An> thing t‘lse? That is all. 'riuink you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM S. WOLLNER. 

Dr. Paukek, Mr. Wollner, will you please give ms your imnh‘? 

Mr. Wollneu. William S. Wollner. 

Dr. I'ARKEK. Your address? 

Mr. Wollneu. 9(H) i’helan Building, Sun Eruucisco. 

Dr. Paukku. Your business? 

]\fr. WoLi-NEU. I tun in charge of the oflu-o nf the <'lii<‘f engiius^r (»f construc- 
tion and chief engineer of imiintenance of the Northwt'stern I'.icitic llailroad (>>. 

Dr. Pauker. You have read these (lueslions? 

INIr. Wollner. 1 have. 

Dr. Parker. Have you prepare<l answers for them? 

Mj‘. Wollner. I luive. 

Dr. 1*arkkk. And you are rea«ly to give those answers? 

Mr. WojJ.NKR. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Parker, Proceed, 

Mr. Wollner. In preparing my statement for pre.sental ion lo this comnu.s- 
sion, I have endeavored lo follow as closely as possible the suggesteil oiitliiu* 
furnished me by its ofiU*ers, and have, wherever I Inive considered it advisable, 
supplemented iiiy knowledge of conditions with sii<*h information as could Is* 
gatliered from con.siiltation witli men who have Imd long tind varied experience 
in the actual employment and suix'rvi.sion of construction hdior. 

My personal knowledge is the result of 14 year.s' experience In handling and 
employing lalmr. The tirsl part of this jx'riod was spent in railroad construc- 
tion camps, wliere both small and large gangs of laiiorers of various nationali- 
ties were worked. The last seven years have been spent in tlie administra- 
tive work of employing lalmr for construction work, aud in tlie devising and 
executing of plans for the employment, tran.sportation, lodging, and fixHling of 
construction lulmr. During this latter peri<Ml I have al.so been called upon to 
devise systems for tlie establishment of couniaiiy-operatiKl employment 
and labor departments to be used in an endeavor to increase tlie etliciency of 
available labor. A considerable and varied extx?rlence as a social worker, wln- 
cident with the occupations just mentioned, has enlarged my opimrtunlty for 
study of labor conditions, and I am very glad to be able to present my knowl- 
edge' of the subject to you. 
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possession of a ticJvet allowiiu? the transportation of niwe men than there 
were to travel on It, often proved too great a temptation for the possessor to 
withstand; and it was^ nmlioss to say, an easy matter to find some one who 
was willing to travel on it at a small proportion of the usual price for the trip. 

The most common abuse of transportation, however, was for men who had 
no intention of going to work, and M ho the employment agent usually knew did 
not intend to go to work, to pay the regular employment fee, and save the 
difference betMHMni it and the price fixed by the milroad company for the trip. 
I have had men tell me that they have traveled from Chicago to San Francisco 
in this manner, the trip c-osting tliem $10 or $12. Tliis was done by hiring 
ont in employment ofiicivs in Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake, and Ueno. 

During tliis year I put into effect my first plan for the prevention of abuse 
of transi^ortation issueil to employment agents. It M^as a simple one : The em- 
ph»yment agents did not handJe the transportation at all, and tickets were not 
issued reading in excess of the niiml>er of men wlio were to legitiniatelv travel 
ni>on them. Each day the agent notifitnl me, either in person or by telephone, 
of the number of men he exi>ecteil to ship, and was instructed to have them at 
the depot in time to leave on a certain train. An employee of the company then 
met the men at the dei>ot and issued a ti<*ket to one of them goi'id for passage 
of the exact number of men present. I.^ter this plan vsms enlarged upon, so 
as to include a sui^erficlal inspection of the men hired l)y tlie agents for the 
company to see that they were fitted for tlie work for w'hich they had been en- 
gag^. It is a fact that the knowledge that tiiis inspection was made, spurred 
the employment agents Into supplying a Iwlter class of men and to exclude 
from shipment men who obviously di«l not intend to go to work for the com- 
pany iii)on arrival at destination. 

The successful oi)eratiou of this plan \vas observed by an official of a large 
railroad system, and I was asked to explain it to him. In the course of our 
conversation, I mentioned that if it were possible to effect an increase in 
efficiency equal to 5 cents per day in the work of each of the lO.OOO laborers 
employed on the system with M’hich he was connected, it would mean an 
auniml saving in operating expenses of $180, (KK). He asked if 1 M^oiild prei>aiv 
a plan for the establishment of a company operated labor department and 
employ bureaus, and tiiis I did in October, 1910. 

The railroad system that was used as an example of how this problem 
might be worked out, Mas one operating alwut 6,(KX) miles of line in the 
territory w<‘St of Chicago and extending to the Pacific coast. The plan sub- 
mitted was substantially as follows: The .system M'as to be made effective by 
the formation of a central headquarters in charge of a labor commissioner, 
assisted by ii staff of insiK'Ctors, special agents, etc. This commissioner Mas 
to be placed In responsible charge of the employment of all track and con- 
,structlon lalK>r and its distribution oAer the system. He was also to be n'- 
sponsible for the efliclency of all labor already employed and to be employed. 
The first work of this central headquarters m^us to be a study of the relative 
efficiency of labor of different nationalities, with special relation to the class 
of work each was best fitted to do. This had in mind that while labor of a 
certain nationality might not be adapted to, say, heavy construction Mmrk, U 
might have a imrticular value upon another class of MWk, as, for instance, se<*- 
tlon work or around the shops. 

The second problem to lie Marked ont by this bureau was a scheme of dis- 
tribution so that gangs once organized and trained could be moved over the 
system from point to point, their employment being nearly continuous ; it being 
an established fact that it is a common occurrence for men to be laid off on 
one division of a road, owing to the completion of the work upon which they 
have been engaged, while a vain endeavor is being made on another division to 
recruit an adequate force to start a similar piece of work. Different foremen 
often have different motliods of doing work, and the laborer has to learn his 
lesson over again with each change of boss. 

In the problem of distribution was therefore included the study of different 
methods of Mmrk, so that the most efficient might be adopted and foremen and 
laborers trained to do it that way. The fact that this railroad system covered 
a large territory made it a comparatively easy problem to work out on an 
all-year-aronnd system of distribution, for while certain classes of wwk ran 
not be undertaken In one part of the country during a given season, other kinds 
of work have to be done on other parts of the system during this i>erlod, thus 
making It possible to move entire gangs from north to south and from east to 
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west, as they are needed, assiiriii^< a constant supply of traliu'<l employees 
when and where ne(*iled. 

After these problems had been worke<l out the bureairs next work was to 
have been the organization and supervision of the company employment olhees 
that were to have been established along the line of the road. It was deter- 
mined that four employment otlices, properly placeil in established labor centers, 
could supply all the men needed, and the.se otlices \ser(? to engage all the men 
employed for the road, but no others. In other words, these otlices were to be 
operated by the company for the comi)auy. No otllcc fees were to bo charged ; 
one reason being that as the company would ultimately i>rofit through the in- 
creased etliciency of the labor employed, it sliould bear the c<jst of tlie ofliee 
maintenance. Another reason was that good men miglit Ix' kei)t away from the 
ofrice.s through their inability to pay the fee askt^J. The third and tiual reason 
was that some States prohibit by law the collection of a f('e for employment 
by an employer. 

It was plamu'd to place in charge of these employment offices superannuated 
roadraastcrs, or similar employee's, who were entirely familiar w ith the de- 
sirability of various classes of labor, and wdio have tin; knowledge of how- 
best to handle the men who would present themselves for employment. The 
inspectors attached to the staff of the labor c(numissioners and whose duties 
would take them to all pai*ts of tlio system, were to bo of different nationalities, 
so that the knowledge of the habits and characteristics of their countrymen 
w^ould he available to the commissioner. Nee<lles.s to say, they would be as- 
signed to the investigation of comjduints made by their compatriots, and the 
fact that they were dealing with a countryman would undoubtedly lend greater 
confidence to the laborers than would otherwise be the case. The entire ex- 
pens(' of running this department, consisting of a central head(iuart(a-s and 
four employment offices, was lixed at .$33.4(X) per annum, which included nil 
salaries, rents, incidental, and traveling expenses. As before stated, the ])os- 
sible saving, through increasing the efficiency of labor employed, 5 cents pta* 
man per day amounted to $180,000, so that the po.ssible mi saving to the com- 
pany through the operation of this plan was $140, (MU) pi‘r anmin). For reasons 
that do not nt>ed to be stated here, the road f<»r which this system w as ])lanneil, 
did not Jidopt it. 

Dining ISlarch, 1012, it w’as published at lengtli and received considerabh^ 
comment, both favorable and unfavorable. August 1 of the .same year the 
Kaltimore ^ Ohio Hailroa<l organized its labor department, following the 
linos of this plan. A central labor headquarters w’us established at Baltimore, 
with Mr. 11. 11. Bricker in charge; employment offices were opened in Bhiia- 
delphia, Washington, Cincinnati, Clevelaml, and Chicago, and to this chain 
there was adtled shortly after, so as to cover all the labor centers on the road, 
offices in Louisville and Uichmond. During the first three months of thelf 
existence these offices employed 10,421 men, desjiite the groat scarcity of labor 
wiiich existiM in tlie territory at the' time. The greatest volume of business 
done during this period w'us at Philadelpbia, where 2,070 men were sbii)ped. 
These men were not all om])loy(Hl for the Baltimore & Ohio, however; alxaif 
500 of them were for contraictors engaged on the B. & O.’s construction work, 
W'ho were not able to ktH‘]) their gangs full through the regular channels. 

The entire scheme worked out .so well that December 1, 1012, It w^as enlarged 
to Include all d<>partmeiits of the railroad, and Mr. John C. Walbor w as placed 
in charge. Mr. Wulber ui» to this time was assistant general manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, hut on taking charge of the bureau he was transferred to 
the executive dejiartment, with the title of assistant to the president. The 
scope of the bureau’s tvork was broadened under tht‘ plan of reorganization se 
as to inclmle the enii)lo,vment of skilltHl as well as uiiskilletl labor, and now ail 
employees of the company are engaged through this means. The maintaining 
of employees’ records and the administration of discipline, which were formerly 
in the hands of the division officers, were also centralized here. 

This bureau has recently been again enlarged so as to fill tlie same function 
as Is filled by a civil service comml.ssion for municipal or other governments. 
Any employee hired by a division officer is considered temporary until he ha.s 
been examined by the labor bureau, or some one has been certified to the posi- 
tion which he fills, by the labor bureau, and he is then dismissed. 

The work that this department has accomplished In improving the personnel 
and increasing the efficiency of the employees of the Baltimore & Ohio during 
tlie two years of Its existence has more than justified the expense of its maim 
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would not join eitlior, but tluit if they would settle tlieir differences and con- 
solidate they would be glad to join the federated union. These unions publish 
a schedule of hours and wages for their lueinbers, but no attempt has ever 
b(‘en nuide on the l^acific coast to get the employers to live up to it. None 
of the railroads, as far as 1 know, pay the un]<m scale or work union hours. 
The fact that there are two unions induces them to bid for work, and it is, 
therefore, easy for the employer to make his own terms. 

There is a bridge and structural workers union, but its members do not 
often figure as such on bridge work whicli Is a part of a larger construction 
project. I do not know wliat the proj>ortion of union to nonunion men is in 
this cruft, but we are al)le to get all the men we waiU without going to tlu' 
union for them or paying union waiges. The great trouble in working union 
bridge men is that if one of tlie men is incompetent and is discliarged the rest 
of the gang .strike. Apparently comi)eten<*y plays no part in uni(»nism, for, 
regardless of how incompetent a man is, he must be kept on the job and paid the; 
full union wage or the work will be tic^l up. Tlie union men state that while 
their men demand higher wagers than nonunion men, they turn out more work 
and, therefore, are worth what they ask. This is not proven on the work, how - 
ever, and thinlc that it is gtuierally believed by l)ridge contractors and fore- 
men (hat tliey can get us much work out of the nonunion men as oiit of the 
union men. 

9, You have heard a great deal during this hearing about uneinpluymcait, 
and you will prc/bal)ly lu^ar a great deal more, so I will not take up your 
time with tliis subject, although it is covered by question 9. During tl»e iinem- 
ployment period last winter, the committee handling the affairs announced 
that they thought (lie railroads should help them out by employing some of 
the men dependent upon their charity. I immediately ’respiauled by taking 
55 lal)orei*s and from that time on a few liow and then. The.se iilen were* 
paid $2 per day and charged 75 cents for l)oard, leaving them a net prolil 
of .$1.25 for their da>'.s work. Most of the men did not stay longer tlian it 
tCK)k to clear $7 or $8, or, in other worils, the average time N\’as from five 
to seven days. 

I do not know of any other remedy for unemployment than a more even 
distribution of labor over the country. This, of course, will not take cure 
of years like last year, when there was no work to be done an.vM here. 

Uhairman Wai.sh. Any questions? That is all. 

Commissioner Commons. .Inst a question. 

Cliairman Walsh, ("oininissioner Commons would like to ask two or llii‘(‘e 
questions. 

(\)mmissioner Commons. Your general eonclusion is that as far as I'ailroad 
M'ork is concerne<i private-employment oHiccs are iinnec('ssar\ ' 

Mr. WoLi.NEK. Yes, sir; exactly. 

Commissioner (\)mmonh. And, therefore, a law prohibiting the collection of 
a fee by a private employment olli<*e wouUl not interfere with tlie railroad com- 
panies in their \vorkV 

Mr. WoLLNKR. Tt would interfere to a limited extent. It w'ould make nece.s- 
sary the establishment of some plan for gathering men. In ca.ses like that of 
the Baltimore & Oliio, where they have already estalilished ofliees, the aliolition 
of private offices would not affect them at all; but the conditions in San Fran- 
cisco would lie entirely different. 

Oominissioner Commons. I am speaking only of railroad companies. 

Mr. WoLLNER. I meant to say the condition in San Francisco, with relation to 
the employment of railroad labor, would be entirely diffeient. We must have 
some w'ay of gathering our men, and if we do not have the privately operated 
employment office we would have to have agents of our own and establish cen- 
ters for the gathering of the men. 

Commissioner Commons. Which means simply you all would he forced to 
come to the Baltimore & Ohio system? 

Mr. WoLLNEB. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Which would not be objectiona!)le? 

Mr. WoLLNEB. Not from my point of view. It w^ouhl be very desirable from 
my point of view. 

Commissioner (Jommons. And you have had enough experience — you have had 
four or five ye^irs’ experience in w'orking it out, apparently? 

Mr. WoLLNEK. My connection lias not been with the Baltimore & Ohio; it 
has been with the formulation of Uie plan used by them. 
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Comiiiissioner Commons. Ilavo you actually oiu-ralcd the plau under any 
other system ? 

Mr. >^h>LLNJC£i. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. The Baltimore & Ohio is the only i‘oad In the <*ountr\, 
then, that has this system? 

Mr. WoLLNEB. As far as I know It is. 

Commissioner Commons. So that you can’t speak for any othci- railroad; but 
you think it would be advisable, as far as other roads are concerned? 

Mr. WoLLNEB. 1 think it wouhl be advisable. 

Coimuissioner Commons. And outside of railroad companl(‘S, what otlua* 
of Cirrporations have you ever considered that mij^ht adopt similar systems? 

Mr. WoLLNEB. Well, any corporation inaintaininj? a hir.cce vvorkinj; force could 
adopt sucli a system. Such as, for instance, a lij,dit and po\v(*r coriioratioii extend- 
ing over a large territory, or a wattT company, or, as I said betore, any corpora- 
tion maintaining a large working force. The system of company operated 
employment bureaus bus, of C()urs«‘, lieen used in department stores and for cleri- 
cal help in large corporations, and I think is generally conceded to be a success; 
it would merely mean the extension of the plan to Inchnle common labor. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, have you considered whether your plan wouhl 
also be feasible for associations of small employers of a certain class in order 
to handle their labor force? Taimber companies, for instance. 

Mr. WoLLNKH. It would not ])ay ; the expens«* wouhl he loo great. 

Commissioner Commons. I «lon’t moan for each company to liave its own otlicc, 
but for the association to be form<‘d. 

Mr. WoLLNEB. I think that wmiild be feasible and advisable. I might say 
that one of tlie national engineering societies lias just taken up the matter of 
employment for tlieir member, s. There have been several so-called clearing 
honsi‘S for technical men, and these hav(' been operated on the same iilan that is 
being used liy our general einjiloyment oflices, and the national engineering 
societies have come to realize that this metiiod of employmenCdoes not give tin* 
competent man tlie best cliance to get tlio best Jol). and that the profession suf- 
fers through tlie furnishing of incompetent men hy third parties wiio have no 
interest in tlie matter. 

(^irnmissioner Commons. Are you now spiaking of technical migineers? 

^ir, WoELNEB. Of civil engineers. 

Commissioner Commons. Then if the fee generally were abolished for ]»rivat<‘ 
employment oitlces it might force the organization of associations like that that 
I have suggested in the lumber industry ami that would iirobably be a good tiling, 
according to your Idea. 

Mr. WoLLNEK. Yes, sir. There is a possibility, of course, that if no fee wer*‘ 
charged men would cliaiige their positions often — that the fact that a fee is 
charged might deter a man from leaving his position without cause. 

Commissioner Commons. But that would he offset by the otlier considerations 
that you have mentioneil, that private omcos do lead to frequent changes? 

INIr. WoLLNEU. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Y»)u would not say w hich w'oiild be likely to do more, 
eitlier that way or the other? 

Air. WoLLNEB. No, sir. I believe that the establishment of a national labor 
clearing bouse and of employment offices by the Government in accordance with 
the outline of the commission would im‘aii practically a revolution in employ- 
ment methods, and it W'ould wdpo out practically all the ahii"^(‘s now existing in 
the employment of laboi- through private agencies. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you notice in there the jirovislon for an advisory 
committee of employers and emiiloyees to assist? 

Mr. WoLLNEB. Yes, sir; I did. 

Commissioner Commons. Wliat did you think of that feature? 

Mr. WOLLNEB. I think it w^ould prove a great benefit in removing the feeling 
that now exists between employer and employee in the organized trades. That 
is, it would have no effect upon the construction laborer, because be is unor- 
ganized; but I think that it w'ould create a much better feeling bet>veen tin* 
crafts that are organized and their employers through the fact that the com- 
mission would be undoubtedly made up of their representatives as w'ell as tlu‘ 
representatives of the employer. 

Commissioner Commons. Then, If the employers are also represented in tin' 
administration of these ofnees, wouldn’t that give them greater confidence in 
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using those public oilicos instead of depending on private offices or even their 
own office? 

Ml’. WoLLNEB. Tiiat is what I meant to Infer by my last answer. It would 
create a better feeling on both .sides. 

Commissioner Commons. Then you consider that an important feature of 
such a bill, to have that suggestion? 

Mr. WoiXNKB. I consider it one of the most important features of such a bill. 

Commissioner CoM^roNS. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.hii. Anything else? 

(.Commissioner AN’einstock. Just one more question. How serious is the habit 
of drink among construction laborers? 

INIr. WoLLNER. The liabit of drink is undoubtedly the cause of all native 
Americans becoming railroad laborers, and it is the cause of the very small 
amount of etb'ctive efficiency that they produce. The men w(‘ get in our rail- 
road construction camps are all drinkers — all heavy drinkers. I suppose I 
shouhl (pialify that so as to say there is, of course, always a small per cent, 
possibly, who do not drink ; but considered in the whole they are heavy 
drinkers. 

Comrni.ssloner Wei x stock. Wlien you say the men you got in the construc- 
tion camp, docs that ap{)ly to all nam, or Just to Americans? 

Mr. WoLLNEii. Ko, sir; that api)lies to all of them; forcignei-s as well as 
native Americans. 

(Commissioner t\haNSTO('K. So that tlu‘ drink habit is a common condition 
among construction workiTs? 

Mr. WOLENER. It is. 

Commissioner Wein.sto(u<. Foreign and native? 

Mr. WoLLiNEK. It is. if it W(‘re not for the drink habit these men would 
soon grow out of the class of construction laborer.s. While the minimum wage 
of the railiaaid c<mstruetion work as far as I know is $2 per day, and llie 
maximum board charge is 75 cents per day, which would leave the laborer 
.$1.25 eh'ar, from ^\Ilieh, if he <lhl not use liquor, he would merely have to buy 
his clothes aud tobacco — well, clothes are a very small feature in his exi>ense, 
and I should say that the average expenditure of the cunstrudion laborer living 
in a city during the period of unemployment does not exc(‘cd 35 or 40 cents per 
day, which would include board and lodging. So that for (‘acli day he was 
employed ho would be able to support himself tlir(*e or four days of un- 
employment. As a mattor of fact, the lirst thing a man docs when he 
gets off the job is to get drunk. And be stays drnnk, as a general thing, 
until he lias .sjient all of his money, with Die possible exception of the fee 
required to get back on the work. As an illustration of tlds wo have an 
employment office in San Francisco that opi‘rates in connection with a 
saloon ; that is, the employment agent runs a .saloon on the gi-ound floor and 
an employment offioe in the bas(*m(‘nt. While he charges fees from the ca.sual 
applicant for work, it is giuierally understood that if a man spends a large 
proportion of his earnings in his saloon he can get a job free when he is liroko. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now^ you .say tiiut tliis drinking applies to 
the foreign workers as well as to the native worker.s. But take the Italian.s, 
for example, in Italy, as you have no doubt noticeil, if you liave been there; 
nearly every Italian in Italy drinks, hut there are very few’ that get drunk. 
Now’, do tliey change their characteristics w’hen they come over here, away from 
their home restraints and liome influences? 

Mr. WoLLNER. Yes; our foreign laborers, the Italians and the Creeks and 
the Austrlairs, always have liquor in the camps, which tliey use about as they 
use it at home; that is, they take it with their meals, but they don’t get intoxi- 
cated. But, as a general tidng, wiien they have finished their w’ork — take, for 
instance, a station gang, to wliich I referred in my statement — when a station 
gang has cleaned up its w’ork and has drawn its money, why, it is the general 
thing for them to get drunk. And I think that the foreigners change their 
habits upon coming to this country, but they don’t take on our better habits. 

Commissioner Weinsjock. They take up our vices? 

Mr. WoLENER. They pick up our vices. 

Commissioner Wein. stock. And lose their virtues? 

Mr. WoLLNEK. Well, practically so; and I believe the rea.son for that Is that 
they leave their home ties and don’t bring their women with them, I am told, 
although I never have been there, that this is found to a large extent In lumber 
camps and In coal-mining districts in the — or, ratber, In the lumber camps in 
the northeastern United States and in coal-mining districts, where there are 
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practically no women In camp. And, aIthoai?h the companies furnish them 
with toilet facilities, they absolutely refuse to use them. The living conditions, 
as far as housing? is concerned, approximate or improve upon their conditions 
in their own countries. So it must he the leavinfr heliind them of their women- 
folk and other home ties that makes them careless in their habits. 

Coniralssioner Weinstock. Yon made the statement that the construction 
worker can live In cities durinj? his t)eriod of unemployment at from 30 to 40 
cents a day. Well, now, take the maximum that you named of ^K) cents, that 
would be e<iuivalent to about $12 a month. Will you explain how it Is possible 
for men to live in the city for $12 a month, to cover their food and lod^,nn<?? 

]\Ir. WoLLNica. Well, to carry it back to the day basis, a man can obtain lodg- 
ing? in San Francisco for 10 cents a night. The best of them pay 15 to 20 cents. 
But he can obtain loilging at 10 cents per night. And 1 would like to say 
here, that one of my grievances against the orders of the immigration commission 
is that they are making us, or trying to make us, furnish better living quarters 
to the men in our construction camps than they will use of their own volition 
when they come to the city. An investigation of the cheap rooming houses will 
show that tht‘ men get a very small proportion of the 50{) cubic feet of air space 
in their quarters. And as for eating, I had in mind that during the time the 
men are in town they spend most of their money for lifpior and vc'ry little for 
food, and they ran‘ly eat more than two meals a day. And a liaail for a 
laborer usually consists of, say, a ciip of cotlee and a heavy meat and possibly 
pie or somelliing of tliat kind. And there are any miinber of restaurants in 
our employment oflice district, if we can t(‘rm it such, wldch cater to such 
business for 10 to 15 cents a m(‘al. So allowing 10 c(‘nt«, if they di<l eat three 
m(‘uls a day, and 10 cents for lodging, it would be 40 ('ents. And, as a matter 
of fact, I seriously doubt if many lalmrers <!o sixmtl -10 cents a <lay for board 
and lodging, omitting tlio liquor. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. ^i'bat is all. 

Omimissioner Lennon. Have you ever oxpcaMmented in ti\\ing to live in San 
Francisco at 40 cents si day? 

]Mr. WoLTNEii. I never liave. T might say in oxi>lanatk)n of this that while I 
lia\e been hero I liave always lived with my family and liave foidunately Ix'on 
sudicli'iitly prosperous to not have to try tlie experiment. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe tlu' organized .so< i('ty is iukUt any 
obligations to conduct tliemselvi's in a way tiiat will elevati* Use aspirations 
and idesils of those men that now live that way? 

jNlr. Woi.LNEu. T do. 

(Commissioner I.ennon. Do jou ludieNO that obligation (‘xtends to corpora- 
tions as well as individuals? 

]\Ir. WOLENKH. T flo. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Do tlie construction companies tbul liave llioso large 
bodies of men hired, do they sell liquor to them? 

^Ir. WoELNEK. Is'o; never v\ithin my experience. I will say, however, that I 
liave heard stories of eases long before my time — that is, jirior to 14 years — I 
have heard stories of prior to 14 years ago that such was the case. But in my 
14 years’ experience witli const ruction work 1 never liave known of or heard 
of a contractor selling liquor to his men. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Nor tlie commissary department, either? 

Mr. WoLLNEii. Nor the commissary department. 

(.bmmlssloner liENNoN. That is all. 

Mr. WoLLNER. I might say this, however, that vi'ry often the station outfits, 
the station gangs, will dispose of liquor in camp. 

And as to the responsibility of the employer for improving the social condi- 
tion of the migratory laborers — as I tried to bring out in my statement, tliat 
has been tried again and again. I have during the past several weeks supple- 
mented my own knowleilge of that particular phase of it through interviews 
and conversations with men who have had even greater experience than I, and 
I have heard numherless stories wliicli I have checked up to learn the truth of, 
that it is Impossible to help the men. 

One case was told me was of a camp that was established in the vicinity of 
Pinole, which is in our northern bay district, where the contractor built or put 
In iron beds, furnislied with mattresses and sheets and blankets and pillows 
and pillow slips. As each man came into camp he required — or gave the man 
his bed outfit — assigned him to his bed and gave him his outfit of be<lding, as- 
signed him — made no charge for it, no cash charge, but charged the man on 
the books $1, which was to be deducted from his pay if he didn’t return them 
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ill coiKlItion. The linen could only be iiseil once, and must be destroy e<l. 
It could not be laundered. The men iimlsted uiK)n going to bed with their 
boots on, wbieh is a common practice in construction camps, and tore the sheets 
to jdeees and dirtied them. And the whole condition of the man made it im- 
possil)le to use the bedding over again. 

I kno\N' of another case where a cmitractor put in showers and tried to get 
llie men to use them, and in the several months that his camp was in exist- 
efice — (lie shower was famished with warm water f)‘oiu the kitchen range so 
that tliere could he no objection to tiie temperature of the water — and during 
the entire existence of Unit camp the timekeeper was the only man who use<l 
the show(‘r. And I liave heard numherless stories to the same effect. And, ns 
I said lad’ore, we must take into considei ation the home (characteristics and the 
social plane from which we draw our men. It certainly Is our duty to try to 
rais(‘ tljem socially, hut it seems like a hopeless task. 

(Vmiinissioner Lkivnon. Well, thank (lod, it is imt. Tlmt is all. 

(’hairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. 

Call your m‘Xt witiK'SS. 

Mr. 'JhiOMCsoN. Tliere are some questions here, ^ir. Clniirman. 

Cliairinan Walsh. One minute, Mr. Wollner, ideas**. :\rr. Thompson lias a 
question. 

Mr. Thomcson. Never mind, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

Chairman Wat.sh. That is all. 

Call your next. 

]Mr. Thomcso.x. Mr. Tyler. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN G. TYLER. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your naim' and your business address and 
your busliu‘ss? 

IMr. Tylfjl .folin G. Tyler. I am eiiqil(»yed by tlie Cl ah (Nmstriiction Co., 
and have charge of their odice here in San Crancis^co. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 (.‘an’t hear you, Mr. Tyler. 

Mr. Tyikil I say T am employed by the Utah Construction Co., and Iiav«' 
cluirge of their otTice here in San Francisco. 

]Mr. Thompson. In what position are you employiMl, gemu-al manager? 

Mr. Tyffr. No, sir. 

l\Ir. Thompson. What position have you with tlie company? 

Mr, Tyter. Well, I don’t hold any oftice. 1 simply have chariu* ot their offic'e 
here. 

Mr. Thompson. I see. 

Mr. Tyler. Handle this otllee. 

Mr. Thompson. Well. y<m have charge of the em]>Io\ iiuMit of tho men that 
tlu*y use in tlieir Avork? 

Mr. Tym.kr. Well, to some extent, where wi* have orders h(‘i-e in the city, I 
give them out or employ the men. 

Mr. Thoafpson. Well, have you ever paid any attentimi to the character and 
amount of labor that th(‘y employ? 

Mr. Tyler. Well, to some extent. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did you rec'civi* some questions in regard to your af>- 
pearane(* lieix* as a witness? 

I\lr. Tyler. Y(*s, sir. 

Mr Thompson Well, are there any of those questions that yon would like to 
make any slatmnent on? 

Mr. Tyi.ek, Well, I Ijave made a few notes on some of tlFein. There are many 
of (l)<*m lljat I am not familiar with. 

Afr. Thompson. Well, pass liy the questions you are not familiar with and 
address yourself to those that you have something to say to the commission on. 

Mr. 'I’yler. I have made some notes here on some of them. Now, as to the 
seasonal laboi*, so far as the work we handle, which is largely grading work 
for railroads, it does not exist except as it is governed by the agricultural sea- 
sonal labor. Of course, at tim(% when tlie agricultural work is going on, why, it 
makes quite a difference in the supply of labor, particularly when it is scarce. 
Railroad companies, as a rule, pay no attention to seasons in doing their work. 
When they have it to do, why, they get at it, or have the contractor. 

"ITie labor employed largely consists of what we term foreigners, such as 
Italians, Aii-strians, and Greeks, prlucli>ally. And then we have what is known 
as the Swede labor, many of whom are station men — In fact, are contractors— 
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atid then what is known as Uie white labor, which takes in Ihe American labor 
or labor of that kind. Tfie foreign labor, the Italians, Austrians, ami Greeks — 
I don’t know that there is very min-h dllTerence in the class or (be (‘tliebau-.v, 
although I think the Italians and Austrians are — you get better results '\oin 
them in our class of work. Tliey stay longer and probably do bell(‘r work. 
What we term the wliite labor, as a rule, does not rtanaiu in tin; camj) \('iy 
long, or does not continue on tlte job. They may work a week or two and go 
off a week or two, and back again. I have bad taken from our i)a,\ rolls- -a 
few of them — some data showing tJie length of linn» that naui have eonlinued on 
the work, or the average for inontbs. I have one here at a e.ami) situated about 
40 ntiles north of the end of the track on the North wi‘st(*rn I’acitio, or was at 
the time this was done. All of these, however, were for 191,3, vviieii hd)or was, 
well, Just average — fairly idtatly, hut not very sear<‘e. In .lauiiary — tliis was 
at (lie tunnel camp, wdiere a man could have worketl just as long as In* wmiite<l 
t(» — the work w’ent on for boo days, I gue.ss — in .January. 1913, w'<* had 133 
men there who w’orlced 2,169 days, the avenige being 16.3 for (‘uch man; that 
is, for one w’orkiug tliere (hat wdiole monili. In Febi-iiary it w as 1 l.b ; in Mareh 
It was 10.6; for Aju-il, 12.8; in May, 17..b. Then a grading eani]) just adjoining 
lliere, outside wn)rk, the tiverage in .lime w'as 12.1 ; in .Inly. 9.3; August. 13. .3; 
September, 1.5.9; October, 9.3. At that time llie weatJier was getting bml. 
Nov(*mher, 9.7 ; Decomiier, 7.6. 

In another camp in that immediate neighborhood, tlie eamp of a sulnonlraetor, 
the average in Octolnu*, 13.8; Novemlier, 11.5; Deemuher, 12.2. 

Here is anotlier camp, on the main line of the Southern Pacitic up near 
Truckee. This is only for three montlis; the camp wasn’t in tliere vc'ry long. 
Tlu*y began in March and ended in .Inly, hut those w<*i‘e brolven up north; they 
were forming the camp in IMarcli and winding up in .Inly, and 1 didn’t use 
that average; In April, 9.3; May, 8; .lime, 8.7. That camp,' of course, as I say, 
wuis on the main line of the Scudliern Pa(*ilic, whej-e transjiorlalion facilUii'S 
W’ere good, and tlu're were a nnniluM* of eamiis along tli(*re and prolaihly these 
Same men may have w’orked twiee by going to another camp. 

Tills year the number of nasi employed will he viuy much les.s, in tla* first 
part of this year I wmild imagine it w'oiild not (*.\<*eod .lO j>er nuit of last year 
W'itli u.s. We paid out tw'o million and a half to labor in 1913, Probably tin* 
fore part of this year w’on’t exceeil .50 pm* cent of that, and the halanci* of the 
year from now* on 1 w'ould guess not to exceeij 20 to 25 jk*!* cent. 3'here is no 
W'ork going on, and no prospect. 

As to (lie iier ciuit of unemployed wlio will w’ork wiieii w*ork is plenty tlu' 
jier cent of uiiempboial who will work is not vm-y gr(*at. Take it in our own 
exiierience when W'ork is scarce, the per cent of unemployed who will w'ork, 
of course, is very much smaller; hut when w’ork is plent.\ tlie nii'ii wiio w’oii’t 
W’ork form a big jicrciuitage of the unemployed, naturally, l»ecause they wouldn’t 
work anyw’ay whether they could get it or not. 

I think conditions in construction camps liave improved a great d(*al in the 
last three or four years, and probably of late year.s — iind through the last year, 
here in Califoi’iiia, probably tlirougli tlie efforts of the liou.sing coinmilLee and 
sanitary conimis.'>:ion. No iloubt they have done a great deal of good in many 
cainjis. It has always lu‘en our aim to conduct our camps a.s well as could 
be done consideiing conditions. And the food that we furnish the men is tin* 
best tliat wo can buy. In fact, T tliiidv w*c furnish better supplies than many 
others, and better than tw’o-thlrds of the $2,50 and .$3 a day hotels do. We buy 
ihe best canned gotnls and the best meats and butter ami everytliing of that sort ; 
the best tlour W’e can pureha.se. We always give tliem the best supplies. If 
they don’t get the best stuff it is tlie fault of the cooks, and wm' try to remedy 
that. 

The percentage of skilled labor in our work is \ery small, probably w'oiihl 
not exceed from 3 to 7 per c<*iit, depending on tJie Jol). Wi* don’t Iiandle any 
ironwork or anything of that character, purely grading and construction of 
concrete piers and abutments, or anything that comes under that line; for tlud 
reason our skilled labor is small, mostly steam-shovel mi'ii and men of thal 
kind — englneinen. As to .station men, 1 imagine and lliiiik tliat prolialily when 
working as station men they are anywhere from 20 to 25 per cent more efficient 
than where they are working liy the day. It i.s a metliod of doing w^irk in tlie 
construction line that has binm carried on for a great many years — formerly 
started w’ith what we know^ as Swede labor. They are practically all men who 
want to take a contract and who won’t work by the day. Latterly there have 
been very many Italians handling w'ork In the same way, probably more of them 
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work, what we call the white workers who follow that line of work, go out, and 
probably 75 per cent of them go out and work for 10 days, maybe a week, de- 
pending on how big a stake the man wants. Then he comes into town and blows 
it in and si:>ends whatever he lias made. Then he will go out again, he may 
work twice in a month, a week at a time. I have heard many of them say that 
they could get just as drunk on a $5 stake as they could on a hundred, be<*ause 
(hey would get “rolled,” if they had the hundred; so that that is about the 
proi>osition. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What eHect does that drinking habit have upon 
their ofliciencyV 

Mr. Tvlkb. Well, they haven’t any etliciency when they tirst come out onto a 
job, if they have been in town for a drunk. After they have been there 24 or 4S 
hours, they straightmi uj) and their efllcioncy is all right. 

( ’ommissioner Weinstock. Do you employ Asiatics in your work? 

Mr. T^LEii. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No Asiatics? 

Mr. Tyj.er. None whatever. 

( ’ommissioner Weinstock. Well, now, have you any constructive suggestion.s 
to make along the line of raising the standard? 

Mr. Tyler. No, sir ; I think not. 

(’ommissioner WEiNsrocK. Or uplifting the element tliat you have in mind? 

Mr. Tyler. No; I think not. It is a (piestion I have ncNer gone into. 

(.’ommissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Tyler, how many workmen, approximately, in 
an average year do you employ? 

iMr, Tyler. You mean at one time? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; how many do you work at cme time; yes. 

Mr. Tyi.eh. Well, it is pretty hard to tell. We have employed — we had in 
California last year sometliing, I think the general average — I could have got 
the figures, but I don’t recall— I think about 3,000 men ji month last yojir. That 
is, oiirselve.s and subcontractors; we do a large amount of work through sub- 
contractors. 

(.’ommls.'^ioner O’Connell. I will get to the subcontractor a little bit later. 
You had employed here at one time about 3,(XK) men? 

Air, Tyler. 1 think we averaged nearly that last year. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. How many men would you employ per month to 
keep up that number at work? 

Air. Tyler. Well, I would say, roughly, about probably 8, (KM). 

Commissioner O’Connell. Eight thousand? 

Air, Tyler. Yes, sir ; roughly. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. Alxuit 3 to 1, approximately? 

Air, Tyler. Pretty close. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, in order to kc*ep your work going of 3,(K)0 
people, you wouhl liave to have eight or nine thousand people coming and going 
and working all (lie time? 

Air. Tyler. I would say tlmt. 

Commissioner (J'Connell. Wlmt, approximately, is the average wage? What 
do you pay? 

Air. Tyi.er. Our common laboj'crs wc aic* pacing two dollars and a quarter a 
day now; sometimes I wo dollars ami a half. 

(’ommissioner O’C’onnell. Out In tlie camps? 

Air. Tyler. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you l)oard them? 

Air. Tyler. Yes, sir ; they board at the camps. 

Commissioner 0’(.’onnkll. What do you charge them for board? 

All*. Tyler. Seventy-five cents a day. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. Sevent.v-tive cents a day. Just roughly, now, what 
do .\ou feed them? 

Air. Tyijsr. What is that? 

Cimimlssioner O’Connell. What do you feed them? W'hnt kind of food do 
they get? 

Air. Tyler. Well, we feed them beef and ham and bacon 

Commissioner O’Connell. What kind of beef? 

Mr. Tyler. Why, we buy the whole carcass. The whole carcass goes in. 

Commissioner O’C^onneli.. It all goes into the camp? 

Mr. Tyler. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Do you run n oouiiuissary in coniiocllon willi llie 

camp? 

]Mr. Tyler. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. T1u\v buy their suia»lies from you? 

Mr. Tyler. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You furuLsh them everything? — clothing— — 

]\rr. Tyler. We don’t handle any clothinj?'. We have overalls ami so» Ks and 
towels 

(’omiiiissioner O’Connki.l. Blankets? 

Ml’. Tyler. Pdanki'ts, comforts — just stuJf that tliey ne(‘<l riuht on the work. 
We never handle clotldns or anything of tliat kind. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They buy all their bedding sn]))»lies irom .vou, 
do they? 

]\ir. Tyler. If they want to, they do; and If th(*y don't waul to, llu'y can 
buy them any place they please. 

(k)mmissioner 0 ’( ’onnei.i., 4f they are out in the cam)) w hei e tluM o is ih) i)lace 
to buy it, they certainly would buy them from you? 

^fr. Tyt.er. Yes, sir. 

(kamnissioner O’Connell. Does every man wlm <'ojm‘s into your jM(ii>h».v buy 
a now outfit from you? 

Mr. Tyj.er. He can buy it if lie wants to He <loirt lia\o lo hii\ anything 
from us. 

(kimmissioner O’Connell. Rome of tlnan havi* tluMr outlitsuhen tlu‘y<‘(»na* in? 

]\Ir. Tylml Oil, yes; many of them. 

(Vunmissioner O’C^innell. What <lo(‘s an oullit cost for a man v\ ho conies into 
camp if he did not have anything with him? 

Mr. Tyler, I don’t know what you considi'r an onttit. 

(kamnissioner O’Connell. His blanket and bedding. 

]\rr, Tyt.er. If he bought tin* eomfortiT, it would cost him a dollar and a lialf; 
that is tlie usual iirice. 

(’ommissioner O’Conneil. Do you furnish mattresses for them? 

Mr. Tylkk. W(? furnish mattress(*s in the eamjis up in lli<' count r.\ lu re. 

Commissioner O’ConneiJ/. Do they all have mattressi^s? 

IMr, TYr.ER. No, sir; not all of them. 

(kimmissioner O’C.Vln NE tJ.. dust ordinary straw m* hay thrown into a hunk? 

Mr. T\lkk. We furnish mattre.s.ses with all the iron beds and hunks we liaviL 
But I don’t know Hint we are going to continm* it. I'rom the wu.\ they are ke]>t. 

(’omniissioner O’Connell. Wliat do you <*harge them for a nnittress? 

Mr. Tyler. We don’t <‘harge them an.v thing. 

Ounmlssloiior O’Connelu You give tlami a maltve.ss? 

Mr. I’yler. Thai is -what we have been <loing Wi‘ have never ke]>t any mat- 
tresses to sell or anything of that sort. 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. Do you have a syshan of inspta tion of the camps? 

Mr. Tyler. We have a man who looks after tlie camp — sweeps out and takes 
care of the rubhlsh. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He is sort of janitor? 

Mr. Tyler. Yes, sir; “ <*rumh boss” they call him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does he report everv day or jiei- woek the condi- 
tion of the cami)? 

Mr. Tyler. I could not tell .vou. He is lhcn‘ under chargi* of the foreman 
of the camj) — the “ walker.” 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you made aii\ inspia timi jx-rvonallv .\oiij-self 
of the camps at any time? 

Mr. Tyij*:b. No, sir; I have not Ikh^u in camp in five years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You don't kimw .vourself, tlam, the conditions 
existing In the camps at all? 

Mr. Tylkb. No, sir ; not from personal knowledge. 

Commissioner 0’(\>nnell. Ls there any investigation made by tin* citit's nr 
States in the localities wh<*re your camps are made? 

Mr. Tyler. Well, here in California the sanitation and housing commission 
havn^ made Inv'estigations of the different camps, I think; all of them, probably. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You subcontract a lot of your business? 

Mr. Tyler. Yes, sir. ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. What arrangement have you with the subcontrac- 
tors? How do they handle the affair? 

Mr. Tyler, They handle their own business. 
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OoinmlssioiiPi* O’Connei.l. You subcoiitnict a portion of the work for them 
to do? 

]Mr. Tyij<:r. Yos, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And Unit carries with it all the privileges you 
^Jojoy, such as running the conunissary? 

Mr. Tynm YY*s, sir. 

Coninjisslon<‘r O’Connell. You <1o not retain that? 

Mr. I’Yi.ER. No, sir. 

Coniinissioner C)’Ck)NNKLL. All that goes to the subcontractor? 

Mr. Tyi.er. Yes, sir. 

Coinniissioner O’ConnelTm Now, what exaininjition do you make as to the 
conditions under which the subcontractor employs the people? 

]Mr. Tyler. Well, we have our super! nteiKhuU over the work, who looks after 
all the work on the line, and, in a general way 

CoininissioiK'r O’Connell. I suppose his business is to see that the work is 
properly done? * 

Air. Tyler. Yes, sir; or to see that things are properly taken care of in every 
Y\’ay. Any orders we send to our superintendent about our own camp, or any 
orders be g<’ts, applies to the subcontractor’s camp. 

(’oinmissioner O’Connell. Do you see to it or joiir superintendent see to it 
that the subcontractor keeps up the standard of living and ellicieiicy ns you 

YVOUhl? 

Air. ^i’YJj-:R. Well, be sliould see to It ; that is iiis orders. 

Commissioner O’Connell. AVell, you haven’t any complaint that lie does not, 
I suppose? 

Mr. Tyler. No, sir; we have very few complaints. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Does the subcontractor pay the same wage that 
jou would pay if you YNcre doing the work yourself? 

Air. Tyler. YT'S, sir. 

Commissioner ()’(.V>nnell. Is tliat a proYision of tin' sulx-ontract? 

Air. Tyler. We have the right of )*cgnlating Y\'ages. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you put that in tlie contract ? 

Air. Tyler. We don’t have any list. Sometimes lie might pay more for some 
particular thing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. AVlial 1 want to g<’t at is Y\b(‘ther under tiie cir- 
cumstances and contract with the subcontractor be should jiay a certain rate of 
wage. 

Air. Tyler. (Ah, we wouldn’t allow liiin to pay any less tlian y \’0 Yvould pay. 

('ommissioner 0’(k)NNKLL. Is that in the contract? 

Air. Tyler. The contract provides w<‘ have a right to regiilalo all wages. 
There is not anyliiing that says he shall pay certain wages. 

Coiiimissiorier O’Conneli.. Dave you made any inspection of any kind to 
ascertain whether the subcontraclui* is paying a rate of wages you would pay 
ordinarily? 

Mr. Tyler. Yes, sir; we get all the jmy rolls. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. You say there is a stream of men coining all tlm 
lime. It takes three men to keep one man at work pi-actically. 

Mr. Tyler, I did not say three men. 

C’ummissioner O’CJonnelt.. That is tlie general opinion we have, that there is 
one crew coming and a crow going and a crew working. 

Air. Tyler. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it not possible that the Ioyv standard of living, 
the low standard of opportunity that exists, and the isolation of the men from 
all kinds of pleasures of life, all culture of life, is not the cause of this lack of 
steady employment on their part— tlie lack of a desire to work steadily on their 
part? 

Mr. Tyler. Oh, I could not say as to that. I don’t know Yvhat may cause 
the men not to want to work either in the city or out in the country. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Don't you think it would he well for a business 
that Is of such magnitude us to require that two men must he out of work 
while one man is working in order tluit the business may go on — that the busi- 
ness would require the closest scrutiny on the part of the employer to see If 
there could not be some improvement made In that condition? It seems pns- 
Bible if the condition exists where It requires three men to keep one man at 
work — in other words, If the pay Is $2, and there are two men out of work, and 
therefore the average earning i.s $2 between three men, which would bring the 
wages to around 75 cents a day, an apparent actual existence, not a living for 
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three men In one job — it seems that that eomliiion would warrant tlK‘ em- 
ployer in making the most careful scrutiny of the affair? 

Mr. Tyij:r. I think it is to the inlerest of the employer to see that his men 
have good care at their camps and good fo<xl. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Commissioner Weinrtock. Just one more question. In what States dm‘s your 
company operate? 

Mr. Tyler. All of Utah, Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, Nevada, and California; 
that is, when we get the opportunity. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are any of those States what arc* known as dry 
States? 

Mr. Tyi>er. No, sir; I think not, as States. There are di-y (ounth's in 
Oregon. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Arc >ou in a position where you could make oh- 
servations to the <lilTerence of the supply of men when they are working in 
what is known as wet localities and dry localities? 

Mr. Tyler. Well, I have never been in any of those dry localitit's. There 
are some up in Oregon, but I use<l to liear some of the men sii'y there was a 
great deal of bootlegging going on tliere, and that they got the whisky anyway. 

(^ommi.ssioner Weinstock. What do you mean by bootlegging? 

Mr. Tyler. They got the whisky anyway from a fellow that w’jis selling it 
without any right, in little places. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliey smuggled it in? 

Mr. Tyler. Yes, sir; they smuggled it in. 

Commissioner (Simmons. Do I understand you to say you employ about S,OfK) 
men — hired about 8,(KX) men? 

Mr, Tyler. No, sir; I did not. I said in the course of the last year, during 
1913, we averaged about 3,009 men. 

(’ommissioner Commons. And during that time you had to bin* 8,000? 

Mr. Tyler. Yes, sir; I w^ould say roughly that there w’ere that many men 
(-n the work. 

Commissioner Commons. That includes subcontractors? 

Mr. Tyj.er. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What proportion of these arc* hired through private 
otlices and in your owm otlice? 

;Mr. Tyler. I coiUd not say, Imt a very large proportion. 

Conimissioiier Commons. The bulk of them? 

Mr. Tyler. Yes, sir. 

(kmmiissioner Commons. You hire some through your own agency, do you? 

Mr. Tyler. Oh, yes; we send out a goo<l many men that come in to ns- come 
to the ofFice — some of our old men; hut the large hulk of the men are employed 
through those ofllces. 

Commissioner Commons. What would be the effect on your business, or could 
you establish — you would naturally lu* compelled to I'stahlish an otra-e of your 
owm if private otlices were iirohibited by law — private employment offices — 
from charging a fee? 

Mr. Tyler. We undoubtedly w’ould be compelled to. 

Commissioner Commons. How^ would that alTect .Nour labor? Do you think 
that would be a disadvantage to you in getting help? 

Mr. Tyler. I don’t know^ that it w’onld he any di.sadvtintage after it was 
organized. It W'ould he pretty expensive. AVe would have to (*rganiz(* ofTic(*s 
at different points wdiere men congri'gated. 

Commissioner Commons. AVouldn't you be able to get a helb'r selection of 
men? 

Mr. Tyler. I don’t think so. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think yon get a satisfactory collection from 
these offices? 

Mr. Tyler. I think wc get the same grade of men. 

Commi.ssioner Commons. Yon don’t liave any .supervision over the men sent 
to you? 

Mr. Tyij;k. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Not until they roacli the camp? 

Mr. Tyler. Not until they get there. If w’e find employment offices are not 
sending proi>er men we don’t get any more from them ; we cut them out. 

Commissioner Commons. Don’t timt cause a lot of men to be sent to you 
that you can’t use? 

38810®— S. Doc. 415, G4-1— vol 6 3 
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Mr. TYpit. That used to be the cuj^ a ^yood deal a few years ago. I think 
lately It is not so much the case. I think employment men, as a rule, are 
trying to handle the business perhaps a little bit different from what they 
used to. 

Commissioner Commons. Wouldn’t it be possible, if you had your own office, 
to make a better selection and also get steadier men — men who would work 
and stay on the job longer— and not make this continual change all the time, 
if you hud your own central office? 

Mr. Tvi.er. I don’t think there would be much difference. You can’t tell by 
the looks of a man how, long he is going to stay or even if he is going to 
work at all. fTe simiily just looks like a laborer, or a man who would go, and 
you ship him out or send him out. There is no means of knowing whether he 
will ever go to tin* uork or n<d, or what kind of work, or what kind of man he 
will be when he gets there. 

(k)mmissioner Commons. How much do these men pay to the emplovment 
oHii'e? 

Mr. TviJiit. I think their usual charge is a dollar, but they ship a great many 
men without any fee when men are scarce. 

Commissioner Commons. Then it costs tin* emidoyees on that account— the 
employees pay about .%S,(K)0 a year for the service? 

Air. Tv LEU. Well, I would not say that, because many of them come iut(» 
camp them.selves — don't go near an employment office. Those men come right 
out, and they know they ean get work, and they go on out and get It. 

( Nunmlssioner Commons. C%)uld you conduct your own office for .$8,000 a 
year — your own emj)loyment offic'e? 

Mr. Tyi.er. Well, possibly. It would depend entirely on the number of places 
you had to put the olfico — how much your work was scattered. 

(Commissioner (’ommons. Do you run eompany .stores? 

Air. Tyeer. Only the commi.ssary for little ne<‘essities tit the camp. 
C’oimnissioner (k)MMONs. Do you furnish board at cost? 

Air. Tylek. We charge 75 <'ents a day, 

(Commissioner Commons. Does that make a protlt? 

Air. Tyi.ek. No, sir; md nowadays; generally a loss in nearly every (‘amp. 
It used to make a protlt on hoard a little, hut not tor tlie last few years. 
Tlioi'e is liardly a camp that doc's not show a loss on boarding. 

(Commi.ssioner (Commons. Tliat is all. 

Cchairman AVaesh. That is all, Air. Tyler, thank you. 

Call your n(‘xt witiu*ss. 

Dr. Paukek. F. M. Andreani. 

TESTIMONY OF MK. F. M. ANDREANI. 

Air. Thompson. Air. Andreani, will you give us your name, your business ad- 
dress, and your occui)atloi) or profe.ssion? 

Air. Andreani. F. AI. Andreani ; the address is 550 Montgomery Strecd, the 
Bank of Italy Building, the sev(‘nth floor we occupy. They have an immigra- 
tion office and legal bureau for Italian immigrants, and I have charge of the 
two offices. 

Mr. Thompson. How long iiave you lu‘en in that work here? 

Air. Anj)re.vnl About three years. 

Air. Thomp.son. You have had some questions sent to you in regard to the 
labor proposition? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Have you prepared some statement in regard to those nue.s- 
tions? 

Mr. Andreani. No, sir; I tiiought I would not. T am really in the employ 
of the Italian department of immigration, and I thought suggestions would 
rather not be forthcoming from myself, so I gutherwl a few eases, salient cjises, 
ami I would rather give tlie facts in those cases and let the commission draw 
its own conclusions. 

Mr. Thomp.son, AVell, will you do that? 

Air. Andreani. T might si>eak on (me argument that is raised here, whether 
the men — t)f course I s|:K:‘ak more generally of Italians— the men in the con- 
struction camps are at fault for the sanitary conditions. I do not agree with 
the last two gentlemen that spoke for two reasons : First, that the man, given a 
chance, will improve his condition; and, .second, that the majority of the Immi- 
grants coming to this country, especially from central Europe and European 
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countries, have seen some mllitar 3 ' service before coming here. The average 
Italian Immigrant will leave Italy immediately after military service. He has 
had 2B to 35 months of military training, where sanitation Ls taught hlnu I 
think this will f)e proven by Italian operations in Africa, where the conditions 
of heat and lack of water and everything of that kind exlste*!, and during the 
two years^ (^rations there the army saw no epidemic, no fever, no contagion ; 
nothing oi tiuit kind at all. So that the immigrant, no matter how low he is 
supposed to be, and no matter what work he undertakes here, or in what camp, 
he is fully equipped in that matter. He knows what sanitation is. I can point 
to one place that I visitetl les.s than a month ago. It w’as at Treadwell, Alaska. 
There the company has provided — they have organized sort of a club. The men 
pay a dollar to belong to the club. The company has providetl quarters for the 
club; they have a pool room; they have a lil>rary, books and perimlicals and 
papers in the different languages, and bulletins where the latest news Is given. 
No liquor anywhere in the company’s premises. And a swimming pool very well 
kept, very well maintained. The men gather there. Th(‘y dress well aiti'v 
their work, they play pool, and have games, and play cards and read, anti n*> 
matter what nationality they belong to, they seem to fraternize, and everytliing 
is as well as can be expected in that particular quarter. 

Now, as far as the plane of the men, it is just about the same as would be the 
plane of the men that go Into the construction camps. They are miners. The 
same holds true in all other places where quarttu’S are i)rovided, where men 
are more apt to be found that have been in the employ of the company 8 or 1() 
years or more, and are little different from construction camps, where they 
stay just about long enough to get tlielr pay chock and get out. The question 
of liquor presents different pha.ses. I miglit cite where in tlio East in a dry 
State I have seen corLstructlon camps where the labor was probably 98 per 
cent Italian. The laborers would not stay on the work; they would not stay 
on tiie employment nnh^ss they had the privilege of having liquor. About all 
that they drank w’as beer, light beer. Tliere were no saloons. Tlie commis- 
sary (lepartinent distributed tlie beer. The men had their own bottles. They 
would get small kegs and fill the bottles from the kegs themselves, and thereby 
have a supply of bt'er, say 120 or 130 bottles, at a cost of a trilh* over 5 cents a 
bottle. 

Tliere was hardly any drunkenness; no conlliets; I do not know of any rows; 
I do not know of any homicides. There was something like 4,000 men em- 
ployed in tlie construction of that road, extending over a period of about two 
j^ears, and it was about as orderly a camp a.s I have seen. 

On the other ha ml, here the worst things are brought on l)y the saloon. We 
lan e on the construction of the Western Pacific and some of the other roads 
in C’aliforiila men employed who when their pay for Saturday nights or holi- 
days would come would go down to where there was a saloon and get drunk, 
and there would be troulile. F’erhaps some of you will remember when some 
Austrians and Italians had what jmu might call a pitched battle — two or three 
were killed in the affray — in the coiustruction of the Western Pacific. The 
saloons are what caused tlie harm. In the mining camps it is the same. Men 
are induced to drink when tliey come down witii any money. The saloon 
keepers liave every scheme to make the men drink in the saloons there. Every - 
b<xly that is there is invited to drink, so that a man is apt to spend — well, T 
wouldn’t say how much; there is no limit to the amount the men will siiend 
while tliey are caught in that kind of a trap. 

If men are provided drink .so that they can have it when they want to havi* 
it with their meals, that evil seems to be more or less climinateii. 

In some of the mines in California they are discussing the question of elimi- 
nating the wine, because some men will take wine that i.s rather strong down 
into the mine with them and perhaps drink too much at noon, and — well, 
considering an the conditions tlmt arc to be confronicd and the extrahazardous 
condition there of the occupation and everything it makes that lead to some 
serious accidents. Outside of that I do not know whether wine amongst the 
men is pernicious at all. 

The question of hospital treatment in some of the construction camps ; 
The hospital treatment, although the nwui have been paying for it, have been 
contributing a dollar a month, is absolutely inadequate in a majority of thi^ 
construction camps; and in some places, even where quite a number of men 
were employed, there was absolutely no protection, no means jirovldetl. 

T have in mind one man by the name of Vernier. Vernier was injured in 
1911. He suffered a fracture of the right forearm. It was very^mucli lacerated. 
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The left arm was torn off at the shoulder. He had to be carried 44 miles to 
reach a doctor. He lived through It — a wonder. On one of the railroad con- 
struction camps we have had some serious accidents. A young man 19 years 
old was injured in one of the tunnels August 21. His spine was fractured. 
He had to be carried in a common wagon 84 miles to get to a construction 
train. Prom there he was carried .several miles to reach the railroad train — 
the passenger train — and he traveled quite a distance before reaching San 
Francisco. He was placed in a hospital at the expense of the company. Some 
months after the company wanted the young man removed from the hospital. 
Tliey wanted to cease payment for the treatment. We took the matter up 
with the authorities here, and the company was prevailed upon to continue 
the treatment of the injured boy at the luKspital until he died, a few months 
after. A man named Antony Mentl was injureil on May 1 this year. Not- 
M'itlistandlng the fact that the compensation law provides that employers 
shall provide medical treatment for three months, the man was paying, as 
well as others, a dollar a month for hospital treatment. He was in a tent. 
The men have no cots, no mattresses, no bunks. If they are there long enough 
to make a bunk, they start a bunk and put in a sort of bedding for themselves. 
He had been working two days, and he had not yet made his bunk, so that, I 
am informed, he was sleeping on the floor of the tent. He had a fracture, just 
above the ankle, of the fibula, and there was not quite a complete fracture 
of the tibia. He was left nine days on the floor of that tent before being taken 
in a common wagon to tlie field hospital. He was 22 days in the field hospital. 
The union was not quite complete at the hospital. The hospital had done noth- 
ing — they hadn’t even put on a plaster cast — outside of a little exterior treat- 
ment, liniments and such things as that. 

Then he was given a letter to the company doctor in San P’rancisco. He had 
to walk 2 miles from where he was to meet the construction train to come down 
to meet the passenger train, and then on to San Fraiuasco. The result is 
that a radiograph plate shows the union of the bone was not complete. The 
bones overlap, and the man will probably be a cripple for life. Absolutely in- 
adequate condition of the field hospital. 

Two or three months ago I stopped over night in one of the camps. An 
Amerlcan-sp(‘aking man and a foreigner were injured in an accident late in the 
afternoon. It was about 5 o’clock. The American-speaking man had a very bad 
laceration of the limb, dirt falling, rock falling, and made a very serious injury, 
although the bones were not broken. It was 12 o’clock that night before the 
doctor arrived there. In the morning the foreigner, who had two lacerations 
on the head and other minor injuries, was sent up on a load, and it was about 
15 miles to the field hospital. The other man was removed after a few days. 
That would tend to show the field hospitals were not quite frequent enough, 
they were not near enough to the points; that there were many men em- 
ployed in dangerous occupations outside of a reasonable limit from the hos- 
l)ital. At this particular point where these men were Injured they were just 
completing a tunnel ; they were cutting down some banks ; they were using a 
good deal of explosives, and the work appeared to be more than reasonably 
dangerous, and hospital arrangements should have been furnished nearer (here. 

I have no doubt but that some of the companies reap quite a profit from the 
liospital arrangements. I have had it admitted to me by one who is a book- 
keeper for one of the lumber companies, that the hospital arrangements — that 
is, the fee of a dollar or a dollar and a quarter from the men — netted the corn- 
many about $2,000 a year. I wouldn’t say what it has netted the company, if it 
netted anything, in this railroad construction; but I think if the proportion of 
men usually employed to the proportion that remain at work, as given by the 
last witness, showed, and every man that came there, whether he worked 
one day or two, is charged a hospital fee, the company must have certainly 
taken in considerable money during the year for this hospital treateraent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As I understood from the last witness, the con- 
struction companies carry on hospital arrangements whereby they charge them a 
tee if they are employed a day a month? 

Mr. Andreant. They won’t do it now. They did it this year until about May. 
According to the compensation law in California the employer is supposed to 
furnish medical treatment for 90 days. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me remind you, Mr. AndreanI, that the com- 
pensation law does not forbid the consti-uctlon company or the employer from 
continuing his hospital service and charging the worker a certain monthly 
amount for the service; but that service must be confined to sickness — not to 
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accidents; that under the rulings there are many construction companies 
and large employers who can still continue their hospital service, charge a fee 
for it from their workers, and care for them when they are sick for causes 
other than accidental causes. 

Mr. Andreant. Yes; but this particular company cliarged tlie hospital fee. 

Oommissioner O’Connell. They charge<l the hospital fee? 

Mr. Andkeani. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, can you give some other instances as to some 
other companies outside of California that are carrying it on? 

Mr. Andreant. There are some otliers in the State that have reduced the 
hospital fee; that is, they charge a reasonable amount for trejitnauit in case 
the men are sick. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What reduction has taken place? 

Mr. Andreant. I think some companies liave reduced the fees more than 
one-half. I think some companies are charging GO cents a month, and some 
as low as 40, where they were charging $1 before. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the company retain that itself; does it go to 
some hospital, or under some arrangement whereby the doctors secaire it? 

Air. Andreant. That depends. There are some arrangements made with the 
doctor so that all of the fund goes to the doctor, and the doctor assumes the 
resiK)nslbility of taking care of the men. 

(lommissioner Weinstock. Do you know whether they charge the full fee to 
casual workers; that Is, assuming the rate is $1 a month per man, and the man 
works a week and quits, is he obliged to pay the full dollar or a portion of 
the dollar? 

Mr, Andrtcant. Yes. I have a letter from a man niio worked from th(^ 14th 
to the 30th in one month, and worked three days in the next month, and he j)aid 
,$13 board and $1 liospital — ,$14— and he worked the next month, the second 
month, up to the 3d ; board ,$6.25, that means nine days’ board. 3’he.y charge<l 
him for the board the time ho was there while he was unable to work, but he 
was charged the hospital just the same for tlie thrtH» days. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Although he was paying the full amount for the 
protection like the other employees? 

Mr. Andreant. He paid that right along. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose he wouhl c<uuc back in tlu* same month 
and secure a position. 

Mr. Andreant. That would be 

Commissioner O'Connell. Would they again charge him the f»‘e? 

Mr. Andreant. I don’t think so. 1 think the receipt is good for one month, 
even though he is reemployed. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. If he sought emi)loyment of another company and 
another company — a half a do/.en companies in a jiionth — would he have to 
pay the dollar every time he got a job? 

Mr. Andreant. He would not pay. If he was Tvorklng for different companies, 
perhaps he would. 

Commisslonor O’Connell. But if he w’orkeil for the same company, the one 
contractor? 

Mr. Andreant. No; the receipt is good for one month under the same con- 
tractor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ihider a new contractor? 

Mr. Andreant. Yes ; he lost his dollar. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He W'ould have to pay for his hospital fee ns many 
times as he got jobs in a month? 

Mr. Andreant. Yes ; and not only that, but before he could get his time check 
changed into a negotiable check, he has to slay in camp quite a few’ clays until 
he can get that and pay his board bill. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they pay in chock or c.ash? 

Mr. Andreant. They pay In time checks. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the time cliccks payable at the camp? 

Mr. Andreant. No; they have to exchange the time check for a negothdde 
check. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who is supposed to be the party to do that, the 
foreman or the sui>erlntendent? 

Mr. Andbeani. The subcontractor gives them a time check and the principal 
contractor gives them a negotiable check. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then beween that time and the time it takes him 
to get these checks, the man uses up about all he has coming? 
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Mr. Andrkani. Sametmies. 

Comralsslotier O’Connkll. And then I suppose the man has got to go to work 
again? 

Mr. Anuiu^ani. Sometimes he has to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or he would have to walk out? 

Mr. Andrea Ni. Or walk out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any provision about putting up transpor- 
tation back and forth from the camp? What is the usual practice? 

Mr. Andrea NI. I do n(jt think they rcfu.se them accommodation where tiie 
construction trains go to ; but sometimes the construction camp Ls quite a few 
miles from the end of the line constructed, and tlie men usually walk there go- 
ing to work, and they walk hack when they quit. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose there is a camp without transportatlou, 
some other camp, not a railroad, how do they get them to arkl fro? 

Mr. Andrkani. Usually they are brought to the work; usually tljoy are fur- 
nished transportation to the work. Tliey are very seldom furnished transnorta- 
tion out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have given considerable thought to the sub- 
ject, I take it? 

Mr. Andrkani. Yes. 

(.V)niinissioner O’Connell. From having charge of the immigration? 

Mr. Andrea NT. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. What Is your experience, ns to really the actual 
amount of gold that the employee gets out of these jobs during a season? 

IMr. ANDip:ANT. Well, .some are tlirifty, and they save. I think the majority 
of the Italians figure on the months that they will be unemployed, and they 
are prepared. Tiiey save a good deal of that, so that they can winter over. 
Tn the East, where communi<‘atlon with Europe is easier and less costly, and 
they will not he able to continue during the winter in construction work, num- 
bers of tliem will go back and return in the spring. They can travel to an<l 
fro for about $35 cncli way, and that is about the sum total of the expense, 
and they can live the throe months over there for a very reasonable amount of 
money. IToro they liavc to winter over in the different hotels in San Francisco. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is yonr idea as to the manner in which thes<‘ 
camps are kept u[), as to tlieir sanitary condition, and the efforts being nuide 
to house these people in ai)i>ar<Mit sanitary condition? 

Mr. Andreani. Well, there is no 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. And their living an<l all that, tlieir treatment in 
the (‘ommissary store, or the company .store. 

Mr. Andreani. it doesn’t favor the men. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. Mon pay above the normal price for thlng.s they 

get in the commissary 

Mr. Andreani. W(*1I 

Commissioner 0’(\)nnell. Or are they sold inferior things? 

IMr. Andreani. No; they may pay a trifle more; the excuse is that trans- 
portatlou makes it cost more, and they pay a trifle more — that is, they might 
come down to the city, wliere there is conii)etition, and buy at a little better 
price. But on tlie whole, I do not think that they are bothered much In that 
way. They might pay a trifle mm*e. The food is fairly good. I have eaten 
in almost all kinds of camps, and tlie food is proliably as good as they would 
jirovlde themselves. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. HaA^e you noticed any particular inspection on the 
part of any person that works In tlie camp; would you think it would be a 
sanitary state of affairs? One of the witnesses toid us this morning that 
men wont to bed with their boots on, and they were dirty, and naturally there 
Avould not be a good sanitary condition existing in a place of that kind. 

Mr. Andreani. AVoll, of course, there are some men that would do that. 

I have seen it done where men sleep in train hunks built up in a railroad 
coach, and in a small space there wouhl be 40 men. Maybe some man would 
come back tired and lay down and go to sleep that way. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose in a case of tiiat kind there Avouldn’t 
be space enougli, if they tiwik their boots off, to put them? 

Mr. Andreani. The place is liniil(*d. 

(Jornmissloner O’Connell. And you licurd the gentleman that preceded you 
tell us about the possibility of men living on 40 cents a day? 

Mr. Andreani. No; it costs an Italian, on the average, where they are stop- 
ping in these place — and they are economical ; naturally would have to be in 
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these different lodging houses and hotels — the Itnlinns pay a little over $4 a 
week. We have made some arrangements to give some, that were paying as 
low as $4 a week, reasonably acceptable hxlglng and board. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Have you b4‘eu in any of those houses, lotlging 
bouses of the kind that you speak of, where they lodge for 10 cents a night? 

Mr. Andrjcani. Well, I have in tlie East, slej)! iny.seir in some; in the Salva- 
tion Army headquarters one night, and have visited some otln‘rs. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The witness who just preceded you .said In San 
Fra?icisco there were lodging houses where they could get a bed for 10 cents a 
night. 

Mr. Andreant. I have seen some. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are they like? Describe one of those places. 

Mr. Andreani. They naturally would save olf the cheapest room — insid(‘ 
rooms, absolutely no ventilation; bedding, of course, of the p4)orest quality; 
probably fit up a place like that with sec<aidhand furniture, and virtually give 
a man a cot and a little beildlng, you might call it a clos4*t, a small room, and 
that is about all he would get. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any system of insix'ction of those places 
in the city — any olliclal iiispectlon? 

Mr. Andreani. Not that I know of. 

Comndssioner O’CoxNnell. Did you notict^ — you say you liave been in some 
of those? 

Mr. Andreant. I have boon in some, and, unless some friend comes and would 
notify us, it has been bard to get .some sick — some are si(*k and <lie — tiard to 
get iliem out of those places. We have men that would take sick in a placi? 
like that and he absolutely near <leath; no one to care for them, unless some 
one, some of their friends, would lake enough interevSt lu them to come and 
tell us, or they would ju.st lie there and die. We have had that happen several 
times. 

(commissioner O’Connell. Through disease contracted there? 

Mr. Andreani. No; some would go tliere with tlie diseastL The last case 
T know of tluit I have in mind was a man that was tubercular. He wc'iit there, 
came back from the work which he was unable to do, and went Into one of 
those |)laces. 

Commissioner 0’Cx)nnkll. Are those places infested with vermin of various 
kimls and character? 

Mr. Andreani. More or les.s? 

Commissioner 0’(^onnell. Coinrade.s there of all kinds, I .snppos(', for tlu‘ 
war? 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Commons would like to ask you some questions. 

Comnii.ssioner Commons. You spoke of .$4 a week. Did yon mean just board 
alone? 

Mr. Andreani. Board and lodging. 

Commissioner Commons. Boanl and lodging, 

Mr. Andreani. Yes. 

Commissioner (k)MMoNs. H'hat, you say, is the minimum that the Italian 
can 

Mr. Andreani. Yes; tliey will not — a man who works, a man who is trying 
to keep himself at all, it is about as low a place as he will go to stop; that is 
about the minimum tliut he will pay. 

(Vanmissioner (’ommons. Well, what kind of lodging comes with that $4? 

]Mr. Andreani. Well, of course, it is not the best. 

(Commissioner (commons. It is better than 10-cent lodging? 

Mr. Andreani. Oh, yes. Well, tliey generally have sometimes four in a 
room; they are rather crowded, ami they will have two be<is in one room, at 
least two in one bed in one room. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you figured out the cubic space, sleeping 
room? 

Mr. Andreani. Some of them are pretty small, some of tliem are tunihl(‘- 
down shacks, and some of them are fire, regular fire traps. 

Commissioner Commons. But T meant according to the standard of the hous- 
ing conditions, of the housing commission, they get apparently 5tM) cubic feet; 
what do they get in these cases? 

Mr. Andreani. <4h, they get less tlian that. 

Commissioner Commons. Five hundreii laibic fei't would lie a i-fwim about 8 
by 8? 

Mr. Andreani. That Is, for each one. But you take four men In one room. 
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Commissioner Commons. Wluit would four men get in a room 8 by 8? 

Mr. Andreani. Four men in a room — he woiiidn’t get — the room wouldn’t be 
four times the size of that required. 

Commissioner Commons. So they actually do have loss than that? 

Mr. Andbeani. Tiiat is, for the $4. Frequently where they pay $5 — $4.50 to 
$5 — for board and lodging, some of tliem get quite resptn'table places. 

Commissioner Commons. So, when they get to paying $4.50, they can get this 
amount of cubic feet of sleeping space? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes; they get outside rooms in some places. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you followed out the liistory of any, or can 
you give any Information about the steadiness of the Italians’ employment in 
going out on different construction work, how long they stay on a job? We 
liave had figures on that, perhaps you have heard them, that about the average 
length of time a man stays is 8 to 12 days on a job; is that true of the 
Italians? 

Mr. Andreani. That is true where conditions are such that the men get 
<lisgiisted and will not stay. There are some construction camps where the 
Italians would keep continuing to come back with complaints, and they would 
all say they absolutely could not stay there, could not stand the conditions, 
and would not stay; and in some logging camps, in some mining camps, and In 
<*onstruction companies they would stay there as long as the work lasted. 

(Commissioner Commons. Tlien you think that the short period they stay is 
largely owing to the kind of camp that they find? 

Mr. Andreani. A good deal of it. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you look(‘d into any of tlie abuses of employ- 
ment offices in relation to complaints that liave come to you of men being ex- 
ploited by employment offices? 

Mr. Andreani. We have a good many of those complaints, but a good many 
of them, I will have to say in defense of the employment office, a good many 
are due to misunderstamlings. If there is anything underhanded, it is hard to 
get at. For instance, if there is any arrangement between the ('tnployment 
office to split the fei^s, and the employer, tliose things are hard to ascertain, 
and if a man was taking the fee it would be next to impossible, I might say 
impossible, to get that proved. 

(Joraniissioner Commons. Wliat is the fee that t!i(‘se ollices charge, if you 
know? 

Mr. Andreani. Well, in construction work on this — I think most of the men 
went up there paid $2. 

Commissioner Commons. In.stead of $1 ? 

]Mr. Andreani. Two dollars, the usual fee. The average man, the average 
workman who is reliable, who is stea<ly, is willing to pay the $2. The em- 
j>loyment agency is a sort of clearing liouse, and he is willing to pay to be 
reasonably informed where ht* can go and get work. They do not complain. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will Mr. Andreani come back? 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly come back at 2 o’clock and resume the 
stand? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12.34 o’clock p. m., an adjournment was taken until 2 
o’clock p. m.) 

after recess 2 P. M. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present as before. 

Commis.sioner Lennon. All right, Mr. Thompson. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. F. M. ANDREANI — Continued. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Andreani, v.ill you kindly proceed with your statement, 
please? , , ^ 

Mr. Andreani. In s[)eaklng of that case where a man was severely Injureti, 
in fact fatally injured, and he was sent down here to a hospital, and then the 
company tri('d to eject him from the hospital, I would not wish to create the 
impression that tlie managers, or the men In charge of those companies, would 
do anything of that kind intentionally. That is, I place the blame on the 
system, rather on tliis subcontract system and on the station system — station- 
work system. And I illustrate that by saying, take, for instance, one of the 
large employing companies here, where the men in charge, the owners, would 
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be more in i)ersonal contact witli the men, and one of his employees wns seri- 
ously injureil,* and the physician or surgeon that the company regularly em- 
ployed had him In charge, to my mind, to begin with, they would be more apt 
to take care of him through to the end. 

But, because of this chain of employers and siihemploy(‘rs. or c<)ntractors and 
subcontractors, where there is no i)ersonal contact with the employee, where he 
Is brought somewhere else and placed in charge of a dilTerent surgeon from 
what he had at first, there would be this loss of i»ersonal regard and considera- 
tion, and that would lead nj^ to things of that kind. So that 1 would blame more 
the system than the Individual employers. The subcontract system has worked 
out, from the workmen’s point of vi(‘w, rather unsatisfactorily. From the em- 
ployers’ point of view, until this compensation law went into effect, it made 
it almost impossible for an injurc'd employee to recov(‘r damages. It was 
next to imi>ossible to saddle the legal responsibility on the employer. Now, 
I have here two or three samples of these subcontracts, the station work, 
and I can give some of the results, so that the commission can form an 
idea of how satisfactorily the scheme works out for th(‘ men who do the 
work. Here is one where 23 men \vorked during the months of December, 
January, February, ISIarch, April, and May, the 23 nnui themsidves performing 
2,402.9 days of labor. When they fini.shed the Avork, the company olfered them 
$054, and Avhile they were waiting at the camp for the atl.justinent of the 
claim they absorbed the $954 in hoard l>ills. According to their own estimate 
the men who performed the work claimed they ha<l something like $12,0(MJ 
worth of work done, and the balance due them was un)und $7,000. The com- 
pany’s offer was $954. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was the finality of that? 

Mr. Andre.ani. Oh, they went to court ami the 23 could not furnish it’ — could 
not go through with It — so that they finally settled for something like a 
thousand dollars — compromised it after trial. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean that they could not stay with the litigation to 
the end? 

Mr. Andreant. Yes, sir. I have here the complaints, the slicets ami, in fact, 
some of the company’s ledger sheets that wouhl show all the tilings in detail, 
hut I presume you wouldn’t care for that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Could you file those with ns? 

Mr. Andreant. No, sir; I could not. It is part of the reconl. 

I have another case, something similar to this, where seven men workeil all 
Bummer in the same construction hut a little later. Those seven men worked, 
besides their employees that they had hired to work, all during the summer, 
and when they got through the balance shoAved that they owed tlie company 
about a hundred dollars apie<*e. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you just elaborate on that a lilth‘? 

Commissioner I..ennon. Can you bring out hoAv tliey AA ere found to he In delit? 

Mr. Andueani. It showed Avages paid their emidoyees. liire for mules and 
horses, hire for imFilements, ])oAvder, fuses, caps, and material and board and 
money and things advanced them. The hospital fees and insurance and so on 
and so forth. 

Mr. Thompson. During that time did they receh’e jiny cash at all? 

Mr. Andreani. Some recoiv<^l cash. Here are 12 men that Avnrked from 
March 11 to July 5. The Avork Avas In Oregon, this particular Avork. And the 
12 men received in cash for Avages due their employees, what they received In 
Avages and what they were allowed in food in all, the debit they had Avas 
$1,730. They abandoned the contract, they could not possibly carry it through, 
so the company balanced up and said they owed tliem $73.60. 

Mr. Thompson. Apiece? 

Mr. Andreani. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Total? 

Mr. Andreant. For the 12 men. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Andreant. Noav, that would make $36 that each Avas alloA\*ed during the 
months from March to July, Avhen they left the work, and this $6.14 that the 
company Avas Avilling to pay them apiece when they left the AVork. Now, one 
of the excuses that the company set up Avas that these men ahandone<l the 
contract, so that there was a penalty which amounterl to $335 on account of 
leaving the AA^ork before it Avas completed. But, had the company paid them 
the $385, and had they completed the work up to the time, it would have left 
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something like $70.14 that each man wouhl have got for working from March 
11 to July 14. 

Mr. Thompson. Woultl that include all that he had received? 

Mr. Andukani. That would include the $1,370 they Imd receivt»<l in advances 
and $73.60 which the company said they owed them and the $335 which the 
company said tliey were entitled to, but retained because they did not complete 
the work ; that is, the total criHllt for all the work they had done during that 
time, for the 12 men, was $70.14 apiece. 

Mr. Thompson. For fmir months’ work? 

Mr. Anukeam. Ai)out four month.s' work. 

Mr. T?fOMPSON. Apiece. 

Mr. Andueani. Now', I have hero 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or, in round numbers, now', what would be the 
total iimouiit that would be due and the total amount they received? 

Mr. Anoreani. Well, of courses they claimed several iiundreti dollars as due 
them. They claimed that they had excavated so many yards, they had cleared 
so much wood, they had built so much track; that they had duo several thou- 
san<l dollars; that they had lH‘en working for months, from ^larch 11 to July 
5, enough to figure up what that would amount to. 

(Commissioner Commons. Was this one of those station contracts? 

Mr. Andre.vni. Yes. 

(Commissioner Commons. How’ are those station contracts? 

IMr. Andukani. Well, I can read parts of the station contracts, if you like. 

Commissioner (Commons. VV'hat i.s that station contract? 

IMr. Andre\ni. This is an i<lea of the station contract. 

IMr. Thomcson. Have you an extra copy of that that we can have? 

Mr. Andreant. Well, yes. You could have that one. I have got two or three 
different ones. They are about the same thing. 

Commissioner (VConnell. Well, just pick out two or thn^e salient points in It. 

Mr. Andreani. Well, here is one: 

“ The work to he eommen<*ed at sucli points and to he carried on to comple- 
tion w'ith siicli rate of progress by the contractor as the company may from 
time to time direct. 

“ It is hereby understood and agreed by the company and by the contractor 
that the company shall have the right to entirely stop the work of the con- 
tractor for such perimls of time as the C(unpany shall direct.” 

Stop right at any point the company may choose. 

Commissioner 0'(-k)NNELL. Well, is there something about forfeiture of con- 
tract? 

Mr. Andreani (reading) ; 

“The wliole of tlie work in all of tlu* parts relating thereto, inchaling Quan- 
tity, quality, and price, shall he subject to revision or adjustment l)y the chief 
engineer of the company. Wherever in the opinion of the chief engineer of the 
company this contract and all things herein agreed to l>e done by the contractor 
shall have been completely performed and flnislu*d according to the provisions 
hereof the chief engineer shall, as soon as possible, make return of the final 
estimate.” 

All the estimates and. in fact, the final judgment is b> the engineer of the 
company. 

Commissioner Commons. Are tliese contracts substantially the same as those 
that are made by ordinary subcontractors, w'ho in turn hire help? 

Mr. Andreani. Well, 1 am not in possession of those. Tiiese are tlie usual 
contracts where they take a do'zen or more men, and the men sign up this sort 
of contract. 

Coriimissioner (^’ommons. ddie num sign them up jointly and they divi<le the 
proceeds equally? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes; for instance. 10 im'u may join and take a station umha- 
one of these contracts. They proceed 

Commissioner Commons. Wha^ is the meaning of the w ord “ station ” in this? 

Mr. Andreani. Station means so many yards on the right of way. 

Commissioner Commons. (4h. 

Commissioner C’Connkll. It is a scK-tloii. 

Mr. Andreani. Prom one point. 

(Commissioner (Commons. It means a job? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes; means a (tertain distance on the track to he built. 

Oommlsslmier Commons. Now, are these drawn up on a form which the com- 
pany has? 
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Mr. Andeeani. These are on a form — this one here. 

Commissioner Commons. Tliat is a form which they already have? 

Mr. Andreani. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Standardizetl form? 

Mr. Andeeani. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, Is tliere any i>enaUy th(‘re f<»r falUiro to eari-y 
out the contract? 

Mr. Andheani. Yes; I was trying; to find It. It is a 2r> per (;ent penalty. 

Mr. Thompson. In tliis ease where the 12 men worked practically four 
months — say from March 11 until July 10 — how many yards of earth did they 
excavate in that time — have you those figures? 

Mr. Andeeani. I don’t think I have in that ca.se. It was not only excavating, 
but they cleared the forest. They were to get a luindred d<)l]ars an acre for 
clejirliig the right of way and things like tliat. In the other 1 have the yards 
excavated. Of course, that is the company engineer's estimate and that of tluj 
engineer that they hired to go over the w'ork. 

IMr. Thompson. Could you file with the commission a pretty complete state- 
ment of the work, the amount cleared, and tJm kind of work they laid to clear, 
and the amount of >ardage they removed, aud such otlier work as they did? 

IMr. An DEE AN I. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And setting forth the amount of pay that they receivtMl, tlu* 
board received, say, the amount for Imard and the amount for these other tilings 
you have mentioue<i, and the amount In cash? 

Mr. Andueani. Yes; I have that In detail. Here is the amount retained by 
llio company: 

“ Api)ro\imate o.stimates of the work done under tliis contract are to 1 h' made 
at the end of each calendar inonth hy the chief engintHT and ]ai.vments made on 
or about the 2r)tli day of the next ensuing month, less all previous payments, and 
25 per cent of the amount of each and every such monthly estimate, whicli per- 
centage shall be retaine<l hy the company unlil the compl(‘le performance of this 
contract by the contractor.” 

Then, you see, tliey forfeit that 25 per cent. 

Now', i have another one, sliowing how the subcontractor assumes all the re- 
sponsibility in the case of accidents. This is an extract: 

“ The iiarty of the .second part ” — 

Tliat would be the subcontractor — 

“ to have and hold the party of the first part harmless and free of all 
damages of [lersoii or persons or jiroperty of any kind in the pcM'foriminc(‘ of said 
contract. The party of the first part has the right to increase the force with 
men, teams, etc., and charge the .same to tlie party of the second part. And Uie 
wage and all forms of labor sball be .subject to the approval of the party of the 
first part. Ho.spitul fee of .$1 per month will he charged <>uch man.” 

Now, under this partlcailar contract a man was injnrcil. siilTering a fracture 
of the spine. Tliis man w'as taken to the field hospital. He stayed in the field 
ho.spital just a few <lay.s, aud fouml that the seriousness of his injury w’as such 
that lie eould not possibly dare remain there and .stand that treatment, so he liad 
himself taken to a hospital, costing him $10 for tla^ transportation. He ])aid 
$lM0.r)() hospital tos in the hos[)ital and .$00 for tin* surgeon's fee tlu‘re. That 
made $220.50, besides the $40 for tran.s]E>rt;ition. Then at his own expense ho 
came to Sun FruncLsco. We sent him to Ibe Lane Hospital at little while and 
then sent him to tlio City and Ouiuty Hospital. 

Idr, Thompson. He pan] his dollar? 

Mr. Andkeani. He had paid his dollar a month. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of .service, if any, did he get for that dollar In this 
ease? 

Mr. Andre.vni. Well, I don’t blame him a hit for going to the hospital and 
putting in his last cent after having seen the tiehl hospital up there. 

Mr. Thompson. You saw* it yourself? 

Mr. Anukeani. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you de.scrilie what kind of a field liospltal they had? 

Mr. Andre \Ni. Well, I would have to describe the hospital pretty minutely. 
You can imagine a small building, four sides and a roof, floor laid without — 
just boarding on the floor. One large room, probably 40 feet long and 20 
ft'et wide, and at one end a very small room, prolMibly 10 by 12 feet wide; 
shelves all around; a little gas stove, just two burners. And on the sheivt's 
bottles of medicine, the two gas burnei-s used for disinfecting aud boiling of 
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the instruments and the water; a small operating table shoved up in one cor- 
ner; that room not fully partitioned off; partition oidy went up about 9 feet 
high; a male nurse and doctor there in charge. There was a female nurse 
that came there when the occasion required. Another small room about the 
same size as this operating room served as a doctor’s w^aitlng room and office. 

Mr. Thompson. You say you don’t blame the men for not going there. What 
was the particular thing that was offensive or objectionable to you? 

Mr. Anukeant. Why, 1 don’t think there w'as any particular safety that very 
serious surgical operations could be perforraeil there on account of the place. 
It could not be very well heated; it could not be very well protected from 
germs and contagion, and lUHvssarily an operation would have to be performed 
with just simply one doctor and this nurse. The fact that all the patients, 
no matter how seriously off, were all in this one I'oom; ventilation necessarily 
had. 

Mr. THOjfPsoN. Do you know whether it was expected by the company that 
surgical <)perations shall be performed at this place? That is the only ar- 
rangement they have any'svay, isn’t it? 

Mr. Andukant. It is the only arrangement they have. One would have to 
be taken to San Francisco to have any other treatment. 

]Mr. Thompson. You may go ahead with your statement. 

]\Ir. Anureant. In that particular case on account of this station work and 
subcontract, the man necessarily is stopped from recovering damages for his 
injuries because the immediate employer is financially irresponsible. 

Mr. Thompson. Do the company offer to pay these bills or any pari of them 
that he has incurred? 

Mr. An DUE ANT. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether any claim was made for reimburse- 
ment? 

Mr. Andreant. Well, I have one case that was submitted to the industrial 
accident commission. The man had been employed up there and developed 
a hernia. He claimed it came as a result of the strain on the work. He had 
w’orked a few days. He had paid his hospital fee. It was paid during this 
year when the hospital fee should not have been charged for accident treat- 
ment. If it had been charged on the excuse of sickness I should think the 
company shoubl have taken care of him. The man was n()t taken care of. He 
came down here, the head of the hospital was seen and interviewed about it, 
and he did not feel like taking and treating the man ; so we sent the man 
to a hospital and had an operation performed, took the question up with the 
Industrial Accident Commission ami he was awarded compensation for the 
few days he was unable to work on account of the operation. 

Mr. Thompson. Hut no compensation for the c(»st to him, was there? 

Mr. Anukeani. There was no cost. 

Mr. Thompson. There was no cost? 

Mr. Andreant. No. But he had to walk about 15 miles in his condition to 
get to the end of the line to get to the work train, board the work train, and 
thence get to the passenger train. 

Mr. Thompson, Do you know whether the company was advised of his con- 
dition? 

Mr. Andreani. It certainly was. He was In camp. 

Mr. Thompson. And took no part; made no effort? 

Mr. Andreant. No effort to transport him to the hospital or to get him trans- 
ferrerl to transportation to the city. 

Another thing, one of the worst things that impede an Investigation and al.so 
the recovery of damages in a case of accident is the fact that in some places 
they make no effort to hold coroner’s inquests. 

I have one place in mind where a young Italian fellow was killed in the 
woods. He was instantly killerl, 21 miles from the town, headquarters of the 
company. No effort was made to investigate the accident. The facts were 
not reported to the authorities. The body was simply loaded on one of the cars, 
together with some of the logs, and sent down the 21 miles to the town. In 
fact, one of the men remarked to Tne when I went there afterwards — he went 
on that train — that in two or three places he had to make a particular effort 
to keep that body on the car. He stated that there was chance of the man 
rolling off the train and getting killed a second time. The body was taken off 
at the platform, left there without any coffin or anything else until they finally 
notified the acting coroner, a justice of the peace, and he took the body to an 
improvised morgue that they have up there. 
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The same thing happened In several instances. So I questioned this justice 
of the peace whether they ever held any inquests up there in the lumber camps. 
The excuse that he gave was, “ When we would get up there we would not find 
enougli citizens to make up a jury or enough people to talk English to get as 
witnesses, so we don’t have any inquests.” 

In another instance, In another county, a man was killed in a mine, leaving 
a wife and two children. He was injuretl at 11 o’clock at night on August 14, 
1912. He died at 11 o’clock in the morning of the 15th, the next day. No in- 
quest ; no report whatever to the authorities. 

I took It up with the coroner, and the coroner wanted to go so far as to have 
the body exhumed afterwards, and hold an inquest. Well, I thought matters 
had got to such a pass we might as well let that go. But the doctor that 
signed the death certificate gave the excuse that the man had lived 12 hours 
after tlie injury and so it obviated the necessity of liolding a coroner’s inquest. 

Of course, you understand, I don’t hold the county ofilcials in any way rt^ 
sponsible. I think the county ofilcials ottered to do anything reasonable, more 
than I would have requested them to do. 

Commissioner Lennon. Arc these simply sample cases, or all the cases that 
have come under your observation? 

klr. Andreani. Oh, these are just samples. 

Mr. Tttomcson. What would you suggest in a constructive way might be done 
either by the company or by the authorities. State or national, to eitlier 
remedy or ameliorate that condition? 

Mr. Andreani. Of course, under the present law, the compensation is taken 
care of, so that in the majority of cases there is no reason for the company to 
hide ai»y facts, to hide fatal deaths or acciilents, although it is difilcult for us, 
and it is difficult also for the commission and difficult for everybody to get the 
full report of the nature of accidents, especially the fatal accidents. There 
should be coroner’s inquests, and the inquest should be a little more gone into 
to establish the blame. 

Mr. TiioAfPsoN. Ts there any further statement you would like to make with 
reference to the questions submitted to you? 

Mr. Andreani. I don’t know of any just now. 

^Ir. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Ciiairman. 

Mr. Weinstoc iv. I want to ask a few questions. 

One of the themes we are investigating is the question of industrial-accident 
compensation, and while you are on the stand I would like to get some infor- 
mation from you concerning tliat them(\ Tlie compensation law has been in 
oi)eration in California now — that is, the compulsory compensation law — a 
little over seven months. You doubtless have been brought in touch with it 
for workers who have come to you for advice and counsel. Will you point 
out to this commission what weak siiots you have discovered to the law as it 
exists to-day in California, from the standpoint of the worker? 

Mr. Andreani. Well, the most salient one is where a fatal accident occurs to 
a young man who leaves parents ; that is, does not leave what is termeiJ in tlie 
act “ dependents.” 

Measuring the compensation with the contribution to the family, if it is 
father or mother or some other lairtial dependent, and taking as a basis what 
the victim contributed during the last year or so, does not seem to meet the 
situation. It stands to reason that parents, a father or mother, that loses a sou 
have lost considerable, and they have certainly lost more than can bo shown 
by the few receipts, or few proofs of contribution on the part of the young 
man. In the matter of compensation, that seems to be the worst feature for 
the foreigner. 

Oomraissloner Wein stock. If you laid the power, how would you change that 
law? How would you have it read? How would you amend it? 

Mr. Andreani. It should be left wholly to the discretion of the board, I should 
say, Instead of being bound by such i>er cent of contributions or proportion of 
contributions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean under the law as it now reads if a 
workingman has been sending to his dependents abroad say one-tenth of his 
earnings, they are entitl^ to one-tentli of the compensation? 

Mr. Andreani. That is the way it now is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would change the law and make it discre- 
tionary with the accident commission to allow that dependent either ono-tonth, 
one-fourth, or one-half? 

Mr. Andbeani. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Now, what advantage to the worker do you find 
this law has brought when compared to tlie old conditions? 

Mr. Andbeani. Oh, it has brought a good many advantages. He receives im- 
mediate compensation; that is, except for the first two weeks. Two weeks is a 
reasonable time. The conditions of work in California are such that ho man 
incapacitated for ’two weeks or so is very seriously hampered if ho receives 
notldng for the ttvo weeks, and it has eliminateil all the liardship of the old 
system. 

We have had under tlie old system — we have now. we are now carrying, 
some injured ihen along and paying their board l)esides paying the expense of 
litigation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When you say we, whom do you mean? 

Mr. Andbeani. The Italian legal olhce, the consulate. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You liave a fund for that purpose? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes, sir. 

Coinrulssioner Weinstock. Furnished by the Italian (Jovenunent? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes, sir; there are legal bureaus established throughout the 
IJniled States with tlie consulates. We have tlie head of tlie legal bureau here. 
Our jurisdiction extends over the coast and the State of Nevada and Alaska. 
We have legal representatives in different States. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I presume there is a compensation law In Italy, 
is there not? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There is a compensation law In Italy? 

Mr. Andr1':ani. There is a law on that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you at all familiar with it? 

Mr. Andruivni. Why, some. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How does the coiui)ensatimi in California as far 
as you know compare with the compensation in Italy? In California, as you 
probably are aware, the injured are furnished medical treatment Od days and 
get an amount equivalent to 65 per cent of his earnings after the first two 
weeks. Do you know what the compensation is in Italy? 

Mr. Andreani. It is about the same, except the medical treatment; it aver- 
ages about the same. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About the same? 

Mr. Andriuni, Except tliat geiu*rally under the Italian law the workmen 
get more: that is, the dependent gets more In case of fatal accid(‘nt. That is. 
Instead of three times the annual earnings there it is between four and five 
times, and sometimes six. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. Andreani. But, of course, wages would be less, so tiuU it might in pin- 
portion be about the same. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Aside from this suggestion that you have made, 
that the amount of compensation to be awardiMl the defendent, where they are 
not solely dependent on the worker, sliould be left to the discretion of the 
cumiiiission, in case of being fixed by law 

Mr. Andreani. Yes, sir; because sometimes they may be solely dependent, 
and it is hard to prove that fact. 

CoinuiLssioner Wein.stock. If they are solely deriemlent under the law, 
they are entitled to full compensation? 

Mr. Andreani. It is very difficult to prove they are dependents. It makes 
it liard for dependents utu-oad to prove it. Sometimes a young man is 
here and hasnT had opportunity to send money to the folks. We have had 
several cases — two ca.sos wilh one company, fatal aercidents, both young men 
less tlian 23 years old. In one instance the young man came from South 
America. He had sent some money from S^mth America, but he had not 
had time to make any remittances from here. In the other case the young 
man had only been here two or three months, and just barely was paying his 
debts, before he liad an oprK)rtunlty to send anythfng. There is no question 
but what the family lost something in the lo.ss of the young man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. What effi*ct will the compensation law have upon im- 
proving the facilities of the hospitals and expediting cases to immediate 
care? Cases of those injured that you have mentioned in some of these in- 
stances ? 

Mr. Andreani. It Is not going to iMiy the company to turn out cripples, 
if tliey are compelled to compensate. They had better take care of the men. 
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Commissioner Lennon. You think they won’t let Ihiu walk 15 or 20 luiieft? 

Mr. Andreani. Not If they have to carry him on and pension him. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Commissioner Commons. You spoke of the hospital fee being still con- 
tinued even after the compensation law was enacted; but tl\ey have rediice^l ii. 
you say ? 

Mr. Andreani. Why, some of the companies; yes, sir. To my kiiowle^lge 
some of the companies have reduced the hospital fee; some companies carry it 
on Just ilm same. For instance, the Soutliern Pacilic Railway Co.'-onl.\ 
they contend they are not under tlm act of California — but they only charge 
50 cents. They have an aflmlrable hospital service. They still have that fee. 
but they take care of all those that contract diseases while In tlieir empIo>. 
not only the cases of accident, so that it is really worth it to a man to pay 
the 50 cents there. 

Commissioner Commons. But the other Is only applicable to sickness in case 
of the other company; it is simply sickness? 

Mr. Andheani. Some com{Minles have hospitals; s<jme of the lumber com- 
panies that probably have 5lX) or GOO employees — naturally, they have a hos- 
pital. They charged before the law went into effect on an average of a dollar 
a month ; some charged 90 cents, and some as high ns .$1.40. and some more. 
Since the law went into effect tlte men naturally raised the laniit that tliey 
are entitled to hospital treatumnt. ami the company lowered the charges, 
ami at the same time they are caring for them in case they get sick. 

Commissioner Commons. That is voluntary? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes, sir ; purely voluntary between the num and the com- 
pany. 

Commissioner Commons. TImre is no State regulation of the amount of 
hospital fees under the.se circumstances? 

Mr. Andreani. No, sir ; they jimt reiliice them in proportion to what they 
figure would he reasonable for carrying men in case of sickness, deduclhig 
from the previous fee what it rea.soiuibly cost to treat injuries due to acci- 
dent.s. 

Commissioner Commons. I would like to ask if you could furnish copies of 
th<^se exhibits you are not able to leave with the commission, especially those 
wage contnu'ts? 

(Vunmissioiier Lennon, lie said he could leave one of them. 

Commissioner Commons. Tliere was only one case meiitione<l. I would like 
all three of those cases. 

Mr. Andreani. I read jmrt of another contract to illustrate that the re- 
sponsibility in ca.se of a(;cidenl was thrown on the lust contractor — that is the 
station cvmtractor. 

Commissioner Comi\ions. I would like also to have tiiose stati.sMcs. 

Mr. Andreani. I can give these figures to om‘ of your stenographers out- 
.side. 

Commissioner Commons. Will you see tho.ve ai'c furnished to them? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything el.'^e? That is all. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Ready. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. RUBEN READY. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Re.ady, will yon please give ns your name, your busi- 
ness address, and business? 

Mr. Ready. Ruben R(‘ady ; labor agent ; 784 Howard Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr. Thompson. You have an employ nnmt ofii<*er there? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where else has your company emphiyment offices? 

Mr. Ready. Los Angeles and Sacramento. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been in tbe business? 

Mr. Ready. Twenty years. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliree years? 

Mr. Ready. Twenty yeai*s. 

Mr. Thompson. In this city? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. Have you any estimate or knowie<lge of how many people 
you place a year in all offices? 

Mr. Ready. From sixty to eighty thousand. 

Mr. Thompson. About what kind of help do yon furnish and what is the 
general demand? 

Mr. Ready. All classes of male help; no female. No .Tapanose or Chinese. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Well, stat() in the order of the help desired the largest 
number. 

Mr. Ready. General construction, about 30 per cent of our business. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the other branches. 

Mr. Ready. That covers everything, hotels, farmers, dairies, logging camps, 
men in factories, mechanics, all branches of labor. 

Mr. Thompson. You receiveil a copy of our questions, did you not? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And you have got answers prepared on them, have you? 

Mr. Ready. There are a great many of the questions I am not competent 
to answer; they are not dealing with our business whatever. 

Mr. Thompson. Such of the questions as relate to your business, have you 
got an answer? If not, I will put the questions, but if you have, you will 
save me a lot of questions about subjects that you are not prepared to answer. 

Mr. Ready. Benefit of private enii>loyrnent agencies. After 20 years of ex- 
perience in the labor business, and seeing our oflice gi-ow from a one-man in- 
stiution to one that now employs 25 clerks 

Mr. Thompson. I can't understand you. You are talking too fast and too 
low. 

Chairman Walsh. A little louder, please. 

Mr. Ready. After 20 years of experience in the labor business, and seeing 
our oHlce grow from a one-man institution to one tliat now employs 25 ex- 
perienced clerks, and has four branches, furnishing work for from sixty to 
eighty thousand men a year, I believe the private employment agencies are a 
benefit to both the employer and the employee. It is cheaper for the worker 
to pay the employment agent for the information to secure a job than it is for 
him to hunt one himself, he not knowing where to go, and wasting time and 
money locating himself. On the other liand, it is a gi’eat service to the em- 
ployer, saving him a lot of time, worry, and annoyance. That is what I think 
dn that question. 

Mr. Thompson. You are referring now to the fourth question? 

Mr, Ready. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Thompson. That is an answer to one of our qiu'stions, question No. 4? 

Mr. Ready. Yes. ^ 

Mr. Thompson. What further questions do you cjire to answer, or have you 

an answer for? , . , 4 . i. 

Mr. Ready. Grievance of the job hunter against the employment agent. 
Under the regulations un<lor which the employment agent is operating at 
the present time, and especially in the State of California, I see no reason why 
the 1 ob hunter has any grievance against the employment agent, these regu- 
lations being almost identical with the ones proposed in part three of your 
book of prorMised regulations of employment agencies, that the commission 
issued to us. I have a copy. I must admit that in the past there has been 
a number of unscrupulous agents wlio have not treated tlic worker fairly, or 
given the employer the service due him. One thing they had in mind was 
tlie almigiity dollar, and did not think of the future, hut of the present time 
only. These actions have cast tlieir reflections on the agent who has conducted 
his business in the same legitimate manner as other lines of business are car- 
ried on. 

Mr. Thompson. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Ready. That is all I have on that. 

Mr. Thompson. That is the only answer you have to that question? 

Mr. Ready. Of the grievance of the job hunter against the employment agent. 

The employment agent against the employer: The agent has no grievance 
against the employer, on the whole. In some Instances positions have been, and 
are to-day, misrepresented to the agent. The agent selects the applicant for 
the job on the information furnished him. When the job hunter arrives at des- 
tination he finds conditions at variance to those presented to him at the em- 
ployment office. In tliese cases the job hunter does not blame the employer, but 
thinks the employment agent has misrepresented facts to him. At the same 
time, the agent lias acted in good faith and filled his orders to the letter of 
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Instructions ; and, incidentally, the law of Califuniia holds the a{?ent responsi- 
ble to the job hunter for this misrepresentation of the employer. These cases 
are rare and not looked for from any responsible employer. 

The employment agent against the Job hunter : The only grievance the agent 
has against the job hunter is misrepresentations as to his ability, experience, 
and references. Also the accepting of transportation to the job in n distant 
town, and then failing to go to work on same, thereby entailing great loss upon 
the employer. In my estimation free transportation has a tendency to cause 
the worker — that Is, the free transportation — to cause the worker to be shiftless. 

Are State and Feileral labor exchanges advisable? I must ask a question of 
the commission. Are these to be free or on a paid basis? 

Chairman Walsh. They are to be free. Let me ask you, did you get the 
tentative proposal of the commission? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was not clear In that? 

Mr. Ready. Well, I wasn’t quite positive on that point. 

Chairman Walsh, I don’t think it is clear myself and tliat is the reason 
I asked you about it. 

Mr. Ready. I do not think if they are operated on a free basis, that would 
be entirely successful for the reason, as follows: They can not increase the 
demand for labor, or create opportunity for the unemployed to work ; they will 
not increase the efficiency of the labor, and can not render the sfiine service to 
the employer as the paid agencies. For illustration, if the commission will 
permit, I will relate my experience in trying to run a fia^ office. Shall I go 
into it? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; go right ahead. 

Mr. Ready. During the earthquake, or after the earthquake, our offices, like 
the rest of the business of San Francisco, was burned out. Our organization 
was disorganized, and everything was topsy-turvy. Thi’ee days afterwards we 
decided to move our plant to Oakland. After we had rentetl a store there I 
met Mr. Stafford, then State labor commissioner, and he said he had received 
a large number of telegrams, inquiries from different parts of the State, re- 
questing him to send them help; they were short and they had an overabun- 
dance in San Francisco, and asked what I would do in the inatter. I said, “ We 
can not run a paid office, while you furnish us the information ; but we will 
run a free office for 30 days,” if he would turn his orders over to us. In that 
way we would get our organization together, get our business on a running 
basis again. 

We started in that way, and Mr. Stafford turned his orders over to ns. We 
had our own organization, our patrons, both from the employers and the em- 
ployees. And with the intention of running 30 days without charghig anything 
to the Job hunter, and also standing the expense of running the office, getting 
information, telephone bills, and so forth. We put our regular experienced 
force to work, in fact, increased it. And after a few days we began to see our 
defects, that is, the office did. The first thing we noticed was the men taking 
the jobs and falling to report on same. In other words, we would receive an 
order, we would engage the man for the job, he gets his credentials, but does 
not go. Two or three days after the man is supposed to go to the job we have 
a telephone message of inquiry from the employer, asking us where' the man is. 
We don’t know where he Is at, and are in a position that we can not send 
another man to take his place, because if we send another one to report, the 
first man may report there in two or three days, and if he does we will have 
two men on the same job. To overcome that objection we gave a letter of in- 
troduction and credentials to the man and compelled him to go to the railroad 
company and buy his ticket to the destination where he is supposed to go* 
that worked fairly well. Still we did not land all the applicants on the posi- 
tions. They would get the credentials, they would then go to the railroad com- 
pany and get their money on the ticket refunded. We then found that some 
of the men we were supplying positions to were selling them for a remunera- 
tion on the street. That would not be so bad If they would sell the position, 
providing they got as competent help to go to take their places as we were 
sending. Unfortunately, it was altogether different. They would send any- 
one—and the man who arrived on the job is not competent to fill it, thereby 
complaints get back to us. 

^ « ^rcentage of the arrival of shipments, where free transportation was 
®fippli6d, was much smaller when we were giving free than when we charged 
a commission. The class of labor was certainly inferior. Then we had another 
38819“~S. Doc. 415, 64-^1— vol <3 1 
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obstacle. A man would come into the office and sec a position marked on tli€ 
bulletin board and lie would want It — he was not competent to fill it. An Ulus 
tration: At one time in Oakland we had a .$90-a-month position for a cook li 
n country hotel. A man I had known for 10 years made application for same 
We had been sending him on to fill positions at wages of $30 a month for rand 
cooks from three to four men. We, of course, had to refuse him this position, 
He then came to the conclusion, made the accusation that we were playinji 
favorites, that we had favorites to send on tliat position. That Impression pre 
vailtd. We found an existing condition among our clerks ; we found there wat 
a temptation on the part of tlie clei’ks. A man coming to the office and saying, 
“ I will give you a dollar if you give me the l>est position, tlie first p()slti<»ii 
tliat come-s in.” We found tliat we were making enemies by our free office, 
Then we Issued rigid instructions to our clerks tliat they should receive nc 
tips of any kind, presents or money. We found two of tliem who did do it, 
whom we had to discharge. Tlie cost of tlie month to run the office at that 
tiiiK-— tliat is, the office in Oakland— was betwetai $3,000 and $4,000; that is, 
advertising and clerk hire and the general expense. Tlie only conclusion that 
we could arrive at after that month’s experience was that we had more com- 
plaints and more enemies and less friends, and we had given tJie employer 
jpoorer service. 

Mr. Thompson. WitJi reference to tiie proiiositlon of the temptation to accept 
bribes, take your own ofTice here in San Francisco ; how large an office have 
you got? 

Mr. Ready. We have a stuff of 14 clerks. 

IVIr. Thompson. Yes. In otlier words, you don’t attend to all tlie business 
entirely yourself? 

Mr, Ready. I see 93 }>er cent of the men tliat go out of the office. 

Mr. Thompson. You do? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. If you were in a puliiic employment office, could you do the 
same thing there that you do in oiu* own private office? 

IVIr. Ready. In a public office? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Ready. See those men? 

IMr. Thompson. Y’os. 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson In other word.s, .so far as your own work is concerne<i, you 
could do the same work if you were a public official as you do now oiieratlng 
3 'our private office? 

Air Ready. No, sir. 

Air. Thompson. In reference to siting tlie men? 

Mr. Ready. I could see the men; that is all. 

Air. Thoaifsun. Now, in what resiiect would you lie restricteii over your 
present position? 

Mr. Ready. In the first place, I could n<»t put in (lie hours iioi* the amount 
of intepest in the business. 

Air. Thompson. That Yvould be tlie oiijection, then, from that one stundiKMiit? 
Air. Ready, That is one oiijection. 

Mr. Thompson. Wbat otlier reasons would ojierate 

Air. Ready. What Is that? 

Mr. Thompson. What other reasons woultl operate to prevent tlie same service 
being given in sii far as you are concerned, any otlier reason? 

Air. Ready. No. 

Air. Thompson. Then, if in a piihiic office you got a man who dhl have an 
Interest in that business itself and who was willing to do g<wHl work, he coultl 
accomplish the same puriioses, and the same effects and results tliat you do? 

Mr. Ready. I don’t think 

Air. Thompson. I mean, if he did? 

Mr. Ready. What? 

Mr. Thompson. That is axiomatic. Isn’t it? 

Air. Ready. I don’t think that any public official would put the same interest 
In It. I have watched free employment agencies grow, or run, In Portland ; 
private free offices In San Francisco ; the fi*ee in I..os Angeles : and I 

find tliat they have the same Iroulile tliat we hail in Oakland and can’t over- 
come it. 

Air. Thompson. What is to prevent a man set*king a job in tliat office from 
bribing one of your clerks to help him get a better place? 
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Mr. Ready. Well, I am ahvay.s on the floor, on the floor of llu* privMto’offict* 
from the time we open in the morning until nighttime, watehing each clerk. 
Each man that is engaged in our office passes to two or three different persons 
and is questioned as to the amount of his fee, his exi)erience. etc. 

Mr. Thompson. What would prevent a public office from having an applicant 
pass to two or three persons the way you do in your office? 

Mr. Ready. The fact that a man is paying a fc?e helps to prevent what you 
would find in a free <>ffice — a man willing to take any iM)sitlon lie could not 
fill, and having nothing at stake he Is willing to take a chance on it. 

Mr. Thompson. Tiiat doesn't answer the question. 

Mr. Ready. The question again, please. 

Mr. Thompson. What would prevent a public office from passing a man 
tliroiigh two or three hands, the same as you do in your office, to check up 
on him? 

Mr. Ready. He could do that, but he still would not have the same protection 
that I have. 

Mr. Thompson. Why not? 

Mr. Ready. The man would have notliing at stake. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean what man would have notliing at stake? 

Mr. Ready. The man that Is going to tlie position. He can answer all kinds 
of questions, but he 

Mr. Thompson, But the man that was going to tlie position would he just 
as anxious to go to a good position in a imblic office? 

Mr. Ready. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And .iust as anxious to hril)e one of your men to get a posi- 
tion as he would be to bribe a public man, wouldn’t lie? 

Mr. Ready. Well, he does not. 

Mr. Thompson. Did yon study any moans by which the public office could 
place the man on a job with the same degree of certainty that you do? 

iMr. Ready. I studied it and tried to remedy the dlfficuitles while we wert' 
running tlie office In Oakland for one month. I have studied all otlier free 
offices, and find that they had the same trouble that we hud, they liave tri(Ml to 
remedy it and haven’t been able to. 

I\rr. Thompson. Why do yon say you can place a man on a Job wltli greater 
certainly tlian a public office? 

Mr. Ready. Because he has paid us a fee, and the man isn't liable to mls- 
ropiH'sent himself so much when he has something at stake, you know, as lie is 
wh(‘Ti he has paid nothing for tlie position. 

l\Ir. Thompson. And (hat, in your opinion. Is tlie strong governing rea.son? 

Mr. Ready. One of them. 

INIr. Thomi'Son. Why, In one case 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). You can get better re.siilts over the otlier cas<‘? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Over the case of the public office? 

l^Ir. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made any studies of your business with reforenct* 
to ascertaining or finding out wbat prcqiortion of tliose .sixty or seventy thou- 
sand positions you fill are seasonal positions? 

IMr. Ready. Are seasonal positions? 

Dfr. Thompson. Where the work is of limited duration? 

Blr. Ready. Probably aliont 60 per cent. 

Mr. Thompson. About 60 per cent? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other main conditions of that character of 
employment that you would care to mention to the commission? 

Mr. Ready. Not that I know of, unless you wish some information. I wlH 
answer your questions to the b<‘St of my ability. 

Mr. Thompson. At what period of your %vork in the year is the demand for 
labor the gi’eatest? 

Mr. Ready. From March 15 to November 15; that is the greatest; that is 
what we call our busy .season. Now, the greatest demand will come in .Tune, 
July, August, September, and part of October. 

Mr. Thompson. And for what kind of w'ork is the demand generally in that 
time? 

Mr. Ready. In the heaviest time or the eight months? 

Mr, Thompson. No; during those heavy months. 
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Mr. Ready. Construction, luiy ami harvest, fruit, lumber Industries. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all seasonal work? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course it is lighter during the rest of the year? 

Mr. Ready. The four months; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of help is desired during the light months of 
the year? 

Mr. Ready. Some construction, some farm, dairy, a little factory, and the 
general business during the four months. We consider the four montlis as our 
general business. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the character of the work supplied tlien of a more per- 
manent nature? 

Mr. Ready. Quite a lot of it. 

Mr. Thompson. What supply of labor have you got hero; what kind is it? 
-Is it native or foreign born? 

Mr. Ready. We have all kinds. 

Mr. Thompson. All kinds. What is the principal kind? 

Mr. Ready. Well, foreign labor, of course, there are lots of Americans. 

Mr. Thompson. What proportion of that is skilled and unskilled, if you 
know? 

Mr. Ready. The proportion of the foreign labor that we handle would be 
l)rohahly JK) per cent ; 9<J i)er cent unskilled and 10 per cent skilled. 

Mr. Thompson. What nationalities, if any, do you favor generally in your 
.selection of employees or favor generally over the whole year, or for specific 
kinds of work? 

Mr. Re.u)Y. Well, what class of work? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, construction; do you favor any particular nation- 
ality? 

Mr. Ready. Construction work, the Italian makes the host laborer. We 
have a greater demand for them by far than for any other nationality. 

Mr. Thompson. How about agricultural work? 

Mr. Ready. The CTerman, Dane, American, Irish, p]nglish. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Do you find that there is a .scarcity of lai)or at any par- 
ticular time? 

3Ir. Ready. At any particular time? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Ready. During those four months that I spoke of. 

^Ir. Thompson. When the demand is tlie heaviest? 

Mr. Ready. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you have any trouble, tlien, in supplying positions? 

Mr. Ready. Do we have trouble? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Ready. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, at the other times of the year the labor is 
plentiful? 

Mr. Ready. Yes; about evenly balanced during the rest of the four months 
of the eight months that we are busy, and during the four months there is an 
oversupply. 

Mr. Thompson. When the supply is short, what methods do you take to got 
labor to fill the positions? 

Mr. Ready. On our large construction work we send men out without fees. 

Mr. Thompson. Without fet's? 

Mr. Ready. Yes; and the same in the logging industry, and the same thing 
in construction work or any large job of that kind. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you advertise for help? 

Mr. Ready, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Just in your locality, or elsewliere? 

Mr. Ready. In our locality here. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t advertise outside of the State? 

Mr. Ready. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got any information or opinion with reference to 
the amount of help that is necessary to keep a certain numl)er of men on work, 
say construction camp work? 

Mr. Ready. I have no figures — no definite information. 

Mr. Thompson. If there are a hundred men needed, do you know how many 
men you have got to keep sending to the place? 
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Mr. Keadv. I don’t know, for the reason that we always try lo receive our 
orders from the head office in San Francisco, or wherever it is, and shij) our 
men to the headquarters on the work. They distribute them to the different 
camps fram there. 

Mr. Thompson. And you keep no track of it? 

Mr. Ready. We have no means of keeping track of it. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got any permanent understanding or arrang4unent 
with any railroad company or construction company? 

Mr. Ready. What do you mean? 

Air. Thompson. For furnishing help? 

Mr. Ready. In what way? 

Mr. Thompson. For construction help? 

Mr. Ready. Well, in what permanent arrangement do you mean? 

Air. Thompson. Well, I mean if you are the exclusive agent. 

Mr. Ready. Well, we have some of our cmstomers make us exclusive agents,* 
others do not. 

Air. Thompson. What kind of ciLstomers are they? 

Air. Ready. Some railroads. 

Mr. Thompson. Some railroads? 

Mr. Ready. Yes. Some lumber companie.s. 

Mr. Thompson. What arrangements do you have with the companies? Do 
you get a fee from the companies for the men supplie<l? 

Mr. Ready. No, sir. 

Air. Thompson. No compensation from them at all? 

Air. Ready. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you have any written agreements with I limn? 

Air. Ready. None whatever. 

Air. Thompson. What is the understanding you have with tliem about your 
business? 

Mr. Ready. None whatever. We supply them with labor, tlie right kind of 
labor, keep their camps filled to the best of our ability, and oiitnin for them 
the best help possible from the labor market. 

Air. Thompson. You mean to say you have no definite understanding? 

Air. Ready, No, sir. 

Air. Thompson. As to conditions at all? 

Mr. Ready. No. 

Air. Thompson. They simply come to you, then, because tlu‘y liavo been use<l 
to dealing with you? 

Air. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Then you have no arrangement with them? 

Air. Ready. No, sir. What kind of arrangements do you refer to now? 

Mr. Thompson. I mean arrangements by which you are to he given tlie ex- 
clusive business, or any conditions under which you supply them? 

Air. Ready. No, sir. 

Air. Thompson. That is all. 

(Jhairinan Walsh. Prof. Ooininons would like to ask you a questhm. 
Commissioner Commons. What are the fees that you charge? 

Air. Ready. Our average fee would range from about per (‘(mt for (vich 
first month’s wages. 

Commissioner Commons. Three and a half per cent? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. It Is not a fixed fee, then? 

Mr. Ready, No. 

Commissioner Commons. It varies with all classes of Inhor? 

Mr, Ready. All cla.sses of labor, all clas.ses of jxisltions. 

Commissioner Commons. How do you figure that out with a man who 
going to work on a construction gang? 

Mr. Ready. On construction work his fees would avernge about $1.25. 
Commissioner Commons. That i.s, you would take how many days a nionili? 
Mr. Ready. Take 26 days a month. 

Commissioner Commons. And $2 a day for whatever time? 

Air. Ready. Whatever the wages are, we make no difference on the scale 
of wages. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that regulate<l by the State law? 

Mr. Ready. No; there Is no State law regulating the fees charged by em- 
ployment agencies. 
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Commissioner Commons. That is always paid in advance, then, is it? 

Mr. Ready. Always paid in advance. 

Commissioner Commons. Tlie totoi amount? 

]Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (’ommons. When did this State inspection law go into effe<*t? 

Mr. Ready. The State Inspection law ol‘ what; of employment a^ienciesV 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

IMr. Ready. Well, they have been rej^ulating employment agencies for 25 
years. It was at our suggestion and .solicitation that, after about 10 years of 
requests from dilTerent labor comniLssioners, the employment agencies were 
put under a bond of $2,000. Our linn has practically helped make a good 
many of the restrictions there is to-day on the law books of California. 

Commissioner Commons. That is, you favor 

Mr. ItEADY. We do favor it. 

Commissioner (Commons. Favor all these? 

Mr. Ready. As long as the regulations are fair, there can’t l)e ai»y regula- 
tions that are too strict. 

Commissiorua’ Commons. When did this bonding requirement come about? 

Mr. Ready. This year. 

Commissioner Commons. This year? 

Mr. Ready. Yes. Our llrm is on the bond for about 

Commissioner (\>mmons. How much? 

Mr. Ready. Nine tliousand dollars; that is, for llie dilTerent offices. 

Commissioner (^()M^roNS. Eacli office? 

Mr. Ready. Eacli office. We liave a l)ranch-— the main office in San Fran- 
cisco and one In-ancli here. We are under a Ixrnd of 

Commissioner Coaimons. Now, what does that bond scH'Uie? 

Mr. Ready. Well, it secures and does away with tlie mushi'oom-growtii agent 
that will open up ov(‘rnight and make a grand coup and then run away. 

Commissioner Commons. So that it has stopped the multiplication ‘of small 
offices? 

Ml’. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Com.mons. Has it caused any small offi<*es to go out of 
husiiK’ss? 

Mr, Ready. It does not, becau.se the bond is not a cash bond; a surety bond. 

Commissioner Commons. Then how would it stop the mult i])lication of .small 
offices? 

Mr. Ready. Of little offices? No, it does not. It just stops the agent who 
w'ill go into business for the .sake of cleaning up a few dollars and clearing 
out again. Nothing at stake whatever. 

Commissioner Commons. I see. 

Mr. Ready. It would stop the office that is dealing with irresponsible fore- 
men, and dividing 

Commi.ssioner Commons. Then what are the penalties; what is the method 
of enforcing the regulation? 

IMr, Ready. The labor commissioner has that i)ower. 

Commissioner Co.mmons. Can he revoke the license? 

Mr. Ready. He can. 

Commissioner tloMAtoNs. What is the procedure? 

Mr. Ready. Just simply refu.se to give him a licen.se. 

Commissioner Commons. Mu.st he make a public inve.stigatioii? 

Mr. Ready. No. I don’t know positively, but I believe it Is his own decision. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you have an appeal to the court? 

Mr. Ready. What is that, .sir? 

Commi.ssioner Commons. Do you have an appeal to the court iu case 

Mr. Ready. I have an appeal, do you say? 

Commis.sioiier Commons. Yes. In case he revokes your license? 

Mr. Ready. I think so. 

Commi.ssioner Commons. Well, can he impose penalties, then, for splitting 
fees or for doing any of the things that are prohil)ite<l In the law? 

Mr. Ready. Revoking the licen.se. 

Commissioner Ojmmons. That is the only T>eiialty? 

Mr. Ready. That is the best penalty, I think. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, aren’t there .some small misdemeanors which 
might l>e 

Mr. Ready. T really don’t know, I am .sure. I haven’t studied the law 
enough for that. 
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Commisslonor Oommonh. You think that Is the best wayV 

Mr. Ready. The only way. 

Commissioner Commons. To revoke the license? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And, then, the surety bond Is to protect an applicant 
who has been defrauded, is that it? 

Mr. Ready. For instance, there have been cases in this Stale and all oUum* 
States; a man starts into the labor hiisiness and figures that all he has to ha^^^ 
is a desk and an office to put It in ami go ahead. He will fimi positions. Ho 
goes out and gets the work. He figures all he has to do is to take the fee from 
the men. 

Commissioner Commons. A little louder. 

Mr. Ready. To take the fee from the men. 

Commissioner Commons. Y’es. 

Mr. ItEADY. After a few w«‘ek.s’ exptu-ience he finds an expense attached to 
his business and his orders not coming as fast as they should bo. He then 
makes a collection of a lot of different men, puts an order up that is not a 
genuine order, collects the fees, and skips out during the night, probably, as 
has been done — collects from a lnindre<l to a hundred and fifty dollar.s in that 
way. No one is to look after him. The labor commissioner would do it, of 
course, but where he is going to find him? While he is finding him how an* 
these poor fellows that are out of their fee going to wait, to prosecute him? 
Hence, with putting up that bond of $2,000 the bonding company must malo* 
good. They furtlier investigate a man’s character before they go ins lK)nd. 

Commissioner Commons. Can the lal)or commissioner levy on that bond, or 
must be bring suit on it? 

Mr. Ready. He levies on that bond; that Is my understanding. 

Commi-ssioner Commons. Well, does he have supervision over interstate ship- 
ments that you make, too? 

Mr. Ready. Well, supervision, what do you mean? 

Ct)mmissionor Commons. Outside of California? 

Mr. Ready. Well, we make a record to the labor commissioner as to the 
amount of our business, the number of men we send on I, the amount of fet‘s 
we collect, and wliere those men go to. The books of ail agents are open to 
tbe labor commissioner or his dcput!e.s. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, in tlds proposed measure tliat has been sub- 
mitted to you, you notice it j)rovidos for a Federal bureau for insi)ectiou and 
legulation of employment offices? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Doing an Interstate business? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Do ycm think that would conflic't with State sui>er- 
vision, or have you considere<l that? 

Mr. Ready. I don’t know whether it would conflict with State supervision ; 
but I think T would welcome a Federal investigation or supei'vlsion in prefer- 
ence to the State, because tfien all agem*ies of all States would be under one 
supervision and one regulation. 

(Commissioner Common.s. You are in coni[H*tition witli ofiiees hx^ated in othei* 
States? 

Mr. Ready. Not pni’ticiilarly .so, l)ecause we <lon’t do an interstate business 
outside of railroad construction. Then tlm railroad companies furnlsb free 
transportation. 

Commissioner Commons. But it would be an advantage to have the suim* 
kind of bonding and regulations in all the States? 

Mr. Ready. I think so. it would imi>r<)ve the l)usiness ami also put it on a 
basis where it would carry a better reputation than it has to-day. 

t’ommissioner Commons. Where are the free public offices that you have 
knowledge of? 

Mr. Ready. In Los Angeles there is one. In Portland there is one. We had 
one here, use<l to be run by tbe Bulletin, an evening new.spai>er. 

Commissioner Commons. Ls there any other In California besides that? 

Mr. Ready. One In Sacramento. 

Commissioner Commons. How many people are employ etl in those offices? 

Mr. Ready. In Sacramento I don’t know whether there is anyone employ e<l 
or not. It is open certain hours of the day, that is all. We don't figure that 
an office at all. 
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Commissioner Commons. How many In I^os Angeles? 

Mr. Ready. In Los Angeles there Is the superintendent and the assistant and 
two others; I believe four. 

Commissioner Commons. And have you observed the office at Seattle, too? 

Mr. Ready. Seattle? I have not. I have at Portland. 

Commissioner Commons. What is your criticism of the management of the 
free oflice at Portland? 

Mr. Ready. In Portland? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Ready. Well, by talking with the manager there, he has tlie same diffi- 
culties and obstacles w’e had in Oakland. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, the fact that it is a public office ])aid for out 
of taxes, does that make it weaker — less efficient? 

^Ir. Ready. No ; not that I know of. Any free oflice, it doesn’t matter wiiom 
it is operated by, w’oiild have the same obstacles w^e ran into. 

Commissioner Commons. So that if oflices were run l)y the State or by the 
National Government, your objection w^oiild be simply to having them run free? 

Mr. Ready. I don’t object to that at all. I speak of wiiether they could be 
run with success. 

(Commissioner Commons. Well, that is wiiat I w’as trying to get at, w^hat 
points. 

Mr. Ready. The same points I have already mentioned. 

Commissioner Commons. What points do you observe in those offices which 
make them unsuccessful? 

INfr. Ready, .fust the same points that I have already spoken of at our ('lak- 
laiid oflice that were unsuccessful because of 

Commissiouer CoM^fONs. Because they are free? 

Mr. Ready. Because they are free and they can’t rely on the man going to 
the job they send him to. Tfiere is one great point. He has notlilng at stake. 
He has nothing to lose. You find the man wiio pays the fee will he a better 
class of laborer than the man wiio goes through the free office. There Is no 
thrifty man who objects to paying the employment agent a fee. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, supposing that the employers paid the fee 
instead of the applicant. Would it be possible to run the business on that basis? 

Mr. Ready. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Commons. There is quite a movement to abolish fees paid by 
applicants? 

Mr. Ready. I understand. 

Commissioner Commons. And that w'ould force the employers to pay the fees, 
w’ould it not? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What would be your objection to a law" prohibit- 
ing employment offices from charging fees to applicants? 

Mr. Ready. I haven’t given it a study at all. 

Commissioner Commons. The points that you have made already w"ould be 
the only ones, that when a man does pay the fee he is more interested. 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. In his complying with his promise? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And making good? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. You find the laborer, the foreign laborer does not ob- 
ject to paying a fee at any time, other laborers also. You will find the laborer 
who will pay the fee Is a more steady man than the man who objects to pay- 
ing it ; every time. I consi<ler that a free office w^ould cause a man to be more 
shiftless than he is to-day. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner 0’(^)nnell W’onld like to ask a question. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. Mr. Ready, what investigation do you make as to 
the positions you are going to sen<l men or w"omen to? 

Mr. Ready. We don’t send w"oinen out at all. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Don’t handle women? 

Mr. Ready. Only men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, men, then. If an application comes In for 
10, 20, or 50 positions, do you make any investigation ns to the place they are 
to be sent? 

Mr. Ready. From the party who leaves the order. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is that? 
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Mr. Ready. From the party who leaves the order we do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, supposing the party says, “We want so 
many men to do a certain work, and we will pay them so much money, and 
the conditions under which we are going to work are lirst class and all that,’’ 
is that the only assurance you have? 

Mr. Ready. And the position was there, do you mean? 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Yes; the positions are there. 

Mr. Ready. If a man is a stranger, we find out whether he is reliable, and 
whether he is there in the place he says he is, esi)e<^*ially in the (‘ountry. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you make any investigation as to the sanitary 
conditions? 

Mr. Ready. We do not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That surround the jobs? 

Mr. Ready. No ; we don’t. 

Coniniissioner O’Connell. Yon just sell the job to the man, and, “ Ib'n' it is; 
take it if you want to?” 

Mr. Ready. Yes. We would be powerless to alter tlie sanitary conditions if 
we made the Investigation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I didn’t catch that, .fust speak up. 

Mr. RE.tDY. We would be powerless to alter the sanitary conditions if we made 
the investigation, or any conditions in the camp if vve made the investigation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. But you could tell the applicant what the 
position is. 

Mr. Ready. We tell the applicant if he goes to a camp that it is camp con- 
ditions, and he must ai'cept them as he finds them. On railroad construction 
w^e have him sign an agri'ement to that effect. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That ho will ac'^ept them? 

Mr. Ready. That he will acee))t them as he finds thcan. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Be they ever so bad? 

Mr. Ready. Under any conditions; and he signs to that effict, that we don’t 
know the conditions of the camp, and he is willing to accept tliem as he finds 
them. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. You say you have placed in tlie last between 
60.000 and 80,000? 

!Mr. Ready. Not in the last year. In some former the a\(‘raue would be 

that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does that mean San Francisco aloiu?? 

Mr. Ready. Tliat means our four offices. 

Commissioner O’Connell. San Francisco 

Mr. Ready. Los Angeles and Sacramento. 

Commissioner 0’(,’onnell. Do you make a report to the State or to the labor 
commissioner as to your gross income and expenses of your offices? 

Mr. Ready. We don’t make a gross-income report of expense and Income. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What has been the gross Income of your offices? 

Mr. Ready. I really don’t know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You don’t know? 

Mr. Ready. No. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. Nor the expense? 

^Ir. Ready. Conldn’t tell yon. 

CJomniisslonor O’Connell. How many people do you employ in all your offices? 

Mr. Ready. Twenty-five. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. A total of 25? 

Mr. Ready. About 25; sometimes a few less and sometimes a few more. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you charge per cent of the man’s wages? 

Mr. Ready. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Y"ou collect that in advance? 

Mr. Ready. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. If you send a man or a number of men to n job you 
collect on the basis of a month’s wages in advance? 

Mr. Ready. Basis of a month’s wages. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Whether he works a day or two days in the month? 

Mr. Ready. That is what it would average, taking all kinds, clerical and con- 
struction. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you do any charitable work in connection with 
fiirnlsbing positions free? 

Mr. Ready. Three years ago we furnished free about 25,000 men. 
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Oomuilsslcuior O’Oonnkj.l. That was during the trouble you si>oke of, when 
you moved to Oakland? 

Mr. Ready. No; .sinee that; every summer. This summer we haven’t had to. 
Every summer we liave done what we call charity work, or deadhead work, 
>\hich would amount to from .VKH) to 20,000 men each summer. 

Commis.sionei- 0’(’onnkll. IVould that be included in this 10,000 to 80,000? 
IMr. Ready. No, .sir; it would not. 
romml.ssioiior ()’(>>nneli.. This is all paying? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. Now, there is another thing that we furnish positions 
that are not included in that and don’t figure in the business at all— from 20 to 
50 a (lay sliorl p(»sitions that last from one t(» five day.s. \V(‘ don’t char;ie fur 
that. 

C’oinmissiom*r 0’(V)iVNELL. Well, ba.sed on this numlmr of employet's for posi- 
tions that you do fnrnisli on a ca.sh ha.sis. It is fair to .say that vour gros.s busi- 
ness would approxinmte .$100,000 a year? 

Mr. Ready. ]\Tn.\he. I haven’t the figures. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that if you were operating that business with 

2.') employee.s 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’I^onnkll (continuing). That there would be a very large 
profit in that hnsine.ss? 

Mr. Ready. Tluuv is not a large profit in it. 

(’ommi.s.s loner O’Connell. There is not a large profit in it? 

Mr. Ready. No, sir. 

(’ommissioner O’Connell. Can you give me any idea or give (lie commission 
some idea as to the pn^flt that is in the hu.siness? 

Mr. Ready. I don’t think I could. I haven’t the figures. 

(’ommi.ssioner O’Connell. How much capital is invested In the husim'ss? 

Mr. Readil Very liitlo. Experience a?ul hard work is invested in 11. 
(^)mmi.s.sioner 0’(’onnell. Is there a profit 

Dir. Ready. If yon figure tliat the Invested capital is in advertising, getting 
the name i)efon‘ the pnhlic and general advertising, hoih to secnr(‘ work and 
secure labor and the time that we have hemi in l>us!ness, we liave smmt 
$2r)0.(MK). 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long has tliat been— 20 years, you say? 

Mr. Ukadal Twenty years. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNELL. You have spent $250,000? 

Mr. Keada’. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEr.i,. What would be the approximate income In that 
time? 

Mr. Ready. I don’t know, sir. 

Comini.-'sioner O’Connell. Is there $25,000 a year profit in your business? 
^Ir. Ready. T wish there was. I wouldn’t lie in the hnslne.^s 20 .Awirs. We 
are rated on the street as milllonaries. We would necxl to he in the business 
about 20(' year.s to be real milllonaries. 

(’ommi.ssioner O’Connell. How do Kradstreet and Dim rate you? 

^Ir. Ready. I don’t know. We d<m’t apply for any credit, so wo would not 
have any rating at all. Once In a while they ring us up and ask us what wo 
are rated at. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Have you any record of having the same men apply 
to you every so often for emphwment? 

Mr. Ready. We have done hnsi!U‘.s.s with the same men — we are doing busi- 
ness with the same men to-day that we did 20 years ago. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connfxl. I don’t mean the employers. T moan the workers. 
Mr. Ready. T mean the men. T understand your question. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell, You hav<‘ occasions whore tho.se same men come 
to you two or three or half a dozen times a month for a job? 

Mr. Ready. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conn etj.. If tlaw Came hack again during the same month, 
would you again take them? 

Mr. Ready. We certainly would. 

Coinmls.sioner O’Connell. You would? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’CTonnell. As often as tliey came ba<k y(m would charge 
tlHTl? 

Air. Ready. We should, iirovlding tliey didn’t work .seven day.s — the law of 
California. 
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Commissioner O’Conneli., Then, they could get in four seven (la.\s u month? 
Mr. Ready. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You would charge them four times? 

Mr. Ready. Yes; but w^e would soon got tired of sending Unit class of help 
out. We would not want them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? That is all. Thank you. Call your next. 
Mr. Thompson. Mr. Wilde. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. L. WILDE. 

^[r. Thompson. Give us your imim*, your business jiddress, attd your business, 
please. 

Mr. Wilde. A. L. Wilde; 1(K)4 Ilughos Riiilding; swretary-treasurer steam 
shovel men’s union. 

Idr. Thompson. How long have >ou Ixvn <‘onne(*te<l with that union? 

Mr. Wilde. About eight years. 

Mr. Thompson. Where does the organization extend, across the country? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where have yon got l(K*als, if yon know, generally? 

Mr. Wilde. New York, Pittsburgh, Hazelton, (Chicago, Knoxville, St. Paul, 
Seattle, Spokane, Portland, San Francisco, Salt liake City. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you nfllliated with any othei‘ labor hotly? 

Mr. Wilde. We are affiliated with two different departments of the A. F. of L. 
Mr. Thompson. You say two different departments? 

Mr. Wilde. IMining and railway. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of lielp does yonr organization cover? 

Mr. Wilde. Steam-shovel men jirincipally. 

Mr. Thompson. And who would that he — enginwrs? 

Mr. Wii-DE. Engine(*rs, cranesmen and firemen, watchmen. 

Mr. Thompson. What other kind of workers do you also include in your 
union? 

Mr. Wilde. That is about all we claim jurisdiction over; but there are o(‘ca- 
sions when employers come In and ask us to furnish other clas.ses of men. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other kind of workers work around steam 
sliovets than the men you have named? 
l\Tr. Wh-de. Yes, sir; there are laborers. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your organization take in the laboiu'rs that work 
around steam .shovels? 

Mr. Wilde. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Would your charter iiernilt them to be imrt of your or- 
gaiiizutioii? 

;Mr. Wilde. No, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. What per cent of the men in your line of work are in your 
union, do you know, in this country? How well organized are you? 

Mr. Wilde. I could not say. There are about 6,000 orgunize<l, not all in one 
organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there another organization? 

Mr. Wn,DE. Tiiere is one comiM»titive organization. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhat is the name of that? 

Mr. Wilde. International Rrotiierhood of Steam Shovelers ami DiN^lgemen. 
Mr. Thompson. Where is their headquarters? 

Mr. Wh.de. Chicago. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether or not the laborers thal work around 
steam shovels are organized or not? 

Mr. Wilde. They are not. 

Mr. Thompson. The other organization is not aflillatisl witli the Americ'an 
Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Wilde. They are not directly. They are afllllnted with the steam engi- 
neers’ union. 

Mr. Thompson. In that way only? 

Mr. Wilde. And the longshoremen, to(», I believe. 

Mr. Thompson. And do these two organizations maintain Indirei't afliliation 
with the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Coi^imons. Is yours an A. F. of L. organization? 

Mr. Wilde. We claim so. 
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IVlr. Wilde. What nif^thods are ukocI iu your industry in connecting the man 
and the job? As a general thing the employer semis direct to our office for 
men. That applies to steam-shovel men. Thjit seems to be the most satis- 
factory way of doing work. Railroads do that, and the State highway and 
other contractors do that. 

Extent to which the railroads act as their own labor agents? I can’t answer 
that question. 

The feasibility of the private labor bureau operated as a department of the 
railroad company? That has been answered. 

What is the general situation in coastruction camps as to efficiency or lack 
of efficiency of the various nationalities? The situation in the coiLstriiction 
camps has changed a great deal in the last 10 or 15 years. Ten or fifteen 
years ago it used to be mostly Irish, Oerinan, Scf)tch, W(‘lsliinen, and peopl<‘ 
of that kind. To-day there aiv more Italians, Greeks, and others from the 
southern Europt'an States following that work than there was then. In fact, 
it is almost exclusively confined to them right now. 

Causes of Ineiricieiicy : There are a good many of them there. Whisky is 
one of the main ones. 

Relative efliclency of station contract work by laborers themselves, and the 
usual system under bosses: Men that take station work as a general thing 
make more money than they would under the wage system. On th(‘ other hand, 
they work a good deal harder. They come in as competitors to the big em- 
ployers to a contain extent. 

(Conditions of life in construction camps: Housing, food, sanitation? Answer- 
ing that question, of course, it mu.st be comparative. I have been to a great 
many construction camps, not only in the West here, and in this State, but also 
in the East. And comparing the construction camps in this country with what 
they are in the East, th(\v are very poor. On the other hand 

romrnissioner Lennon. I*oorer in the West than in the East, or the other 
way ? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes. "J’he construction camps liere generally consist of a few 
tents, with very few facilities for keeping clean, and very little attention is 
paid to sanitary conditions. On the other hand, the I>ig construction firms 
find contractors that are in the West here, they are going up against problems 
that the eastern contractor don’t go up against. This country is not so thickly 
settled, and it is liaial to get Inniber here. The eainps throughout the Ea.st, as 
a general thing, are built more permanently than they are here. Tlu‘y are 
generally constructed of lumber. They generally have water piped to the camp. 
They take more pre(‘autions for .sanitary condltifjus. (■V)ntraotors and em- 
ployers throughout the East as a general thing furnish blankets and comforters 
an<l pillows, and so forth, and .so on <lown the line. They don’t do that here. Lots 
of improvement could be made here. 

(’oininissloner Tjonnon. How is their hospital service? 

IMr. Wilde. Here? 

CV)mmissIoner Lennon. Ye.s. 

Mr. Wilde. Generally it is pretty rotten. There are .some big construction 
i'ompanies here that make an effort to give some return for value received, 
but there .are a good many that don’t. If a man works six or seven days, :il] 
right, they collect the dollar. He will quit and go to some other camp and they 
will collect another dollar, and if lie gets hurt there is no return. 

Commissioner Lennon, Do steam-shovel men jiay the dollar? 

IMr. Wilde. Th(*y do where they can’t get out of it. Some places tliey an* 
very willing to; take a firm like (he Utah Construction Co., for instance, they 
charge a dollar, and they do what they can under the circumstances to make i\ 
return for It, In case a man gets sick or is hurt. The Southern Pacific has got. 
a .splendid hospital system. On the other liand, take a firm like the A. C. 
Mclwean Co., for instanee, on the Northwestern Pacific, and I have known men 
there tluit lost a leg— had It cut of(' at 4 o’clock In the morning, and 
got on the operating table until 2 o’clock of the following day. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Leg tak(*n olT by accident? 

Yir. Wilde. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. And it was not dressed until 4 o’clock? 

Mr. Wilde. No; 2 o’clock that day — 10 liour.s, 

;^fr. Thompson. Go ahead, l\Tr. Wilde. 

Mr. Wilde. What i.s the fen.sihility of “bunching” public construction w<»rlv 
and even railroad construction work? I don’t know just what kind of work 
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you mean by “ buncliiuji ” hen*. I>«>e.s it uieaii postiKHiiuK (vi’taln classes of 
work? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; having: it done in one season of the year, like the 
wintertime. 

Air. Wn.DE. It could be done, but in a great many cases the construction cost 
would be Idgher, Some work could not be bunched at all, could ra)t be post- 
poned. For instance, you couldn’t build a road during the rainy season that 
would stay there ; it would Jiot be permatient. 

What is the extent of labor union membership among construction workers? 

Does that mean common labor among construction w<u-kers? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Wti.de. Oh, I don’t think that 5 pta* cent 4if tliem are organ izerl. 

Obstacles to organization of this class of labor; There are a good many. 
The employer.s object in a good many cases. The men themselves (lon’t realize 
just what organization mean.s. Any organization which is just forinerl new, 
is not in position to give them any great benefit, and a good many of them would 
only go in under certain conditions. 

For instance, if they would realize that the organizatimi would be in a jtosI 
tion to give them a job, they wouhi go in; if they woTd<l reallz<‘ that the organi- 
zation would be in a position to increase their wages, they wmdd go in. Rut 
you have got to be able to deliver the g«jods before tiu" fellow will come in of 
his own accord. They don’t grasp the idea that they tliemselves have got t«> 
bring things to that stage. Lack of education is one obstacle. 

Extent and causes of unemployment among “ijublic works” men; 1 don’t 
think I could answer that question or suggest any remedy. 

Mr, Thompson. That is all. 

Commissioner WKfNsrocK. You made the statement, INir. Wild<‘. that tlu*i*(‘ 
no construction work going on in the State of California to-day? 

Mr. Wti.de. No large projects. 

(’ommissioner Weinstock. Well, now, is that the normal condition at this 
season of the year, or it this an abnormal season? 

Mr. Wilde. An abnormal s(‘ason. 

(k)mrnissioner Weinsto( iv. What are the caust‘s? 

Ml*. Wtt.de. Money is tight. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A lack of ready money? 

Mr. Wii.de. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinsto(;k. How long has that condition prevaile<l? 

Mr, Wii.DE. It has [irevailed for quite a whiU> — a year and a half or two years 

(k)imnissionor Wkt.nstot't^. Uut is it any worse this y(‘ar than, say. a year 
ago at this time? 

Mr. WiLDic. Y^es; I think it is. 

Commissioner Weinstociv. Well, how are the men who are usually employed 
at consti’uction work at this season of the year — what becona*s of them — what 
are they doing? How do they live? 

Mr. Wii.i)E. Some of them saved their money and sonu* of them have been 
forcwl to go into other kinds of work, and some of them drifted to other parts 
of the country. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You stated that tlie admission fee into your 
union was $25 for engineers? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, if an engineer uants to join and 
hasn’t the $25, what is done? 

Mr. Wtt.de. Well, it doiiends upon eireiimstanees. If wo tliink a fellow is 
a competent man, a man of good character, we send liim out on a job, let him 
work for a month or two, or sometimes we lot it go as long as six months, if li(‘ 
has shown a good reason why he couldn’t pay it. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. If he pays at his convenience? 

Mr. Wii.DE. If we think he is an honest fellow — honest in Ids intentions. 

Commissioner Weinst(M'K. Do .mui have a system of exandning appdeants as 
to their qunlifleations— their fitness? 

Mr. AVildk. We Iniven’t got any examining hoard in (uir union. Imt the law 
of the organization prescri!>es that a man must follow a eertaiu line before he 
becomes eligible. We might lake a man and just put him in some sort of 
work — ^put him on us night watchman — for a year. During (hat year he learns 
more or less about liow to fire a boiler and all that ; when he has servisi the 
year, then we take him in as a fireimiu and give him liis curd. During tlie 
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period as watcliuian we j;ivc him a permit card. We endeavor to keep track of 
them, so as to have eflicient members of our organization and members who can 
<iellver the goods. As he goes along he eventually becomes a craneman. He 
has to crane for a year before he gets a craneman’s card. He has to operate a 
shovel a year before he gets an engineer’s card. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the attitude of your union on the matter 
of the closed shop? 

Mr. WiEDE. Well 

Commissioner Wein stock. AVill your union man work alongside the nonunion 
man? 

Mr. Wilde. We do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Vou don’t insist on tlio closed shop? 

Mr. Wilde. No ; w(' arc not in position right now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What proi)ortlon of shovel men are unionists? 

Mr. Wilde. In this State? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Wilde. I should judge about SO per cent of them are members of either 
one union or the other. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About 80 per cent? 

;Mr. Wilde. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You just said, Mr. Wilde, that you are not in a po- 
sition to insist upon the closed shop. Wluit is there to prevent you from insist- 
ing upon the closed shop? 

Mr. Wilde. Competing organizations, to begin with ; the nonunion element is 
another factor; the employer a third. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say there is a ccmipeting organization? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, wliar lias led to the existence of the com- 
peting organization? 

Mr. Wilde. A fight between officers, I guess. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are they i>otIi airdiated with tlio Federation of 
Labor? 

Mr. Wilde. They are both afiillated indirectly. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Poes tlie American Feileration of Labor iierinit 
competing unions in the same territory? 

Mr. Wilde. I don’t think they would if they could get out of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I was under the impression that in onler to ob- 
viate such conditions tliey wouldn't grunt charters duplicating unions in cer- 
tain territory. 

Mr. Wilde. They haven’t granted ciiarlers to oi flier of tliese unions directly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Botli are working witlioiit charters? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes, sir ; they are without charters direct. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. What is to prevent the two from uniting? 

Mr. WiiJiE. You ciin ask Lennon over tliere. 

(,’ommissioner Lennon. We have been trying to find out for four or five 
years. 

(Commissioner O’Conneix. That question is funny to us. 

C’ommlssioner liENNON. We can t tell you tliat story now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Some internal trouble, I take it? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What has tlie union aceomplishod tliiis far for the 
sbovelers? Tlie union during its existence, has it increased tlie wages or 
shortened the hours? 

Mr. AVilde. Yes, sir; it has very materially. AVhlle the unions compete to a 
certain extent for the joi) and sometimes they go too far in that competition, 
still when it comes right down to a case of one union getting a certain thing 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you .give the wages before and after the ex- 
istence of the union? 

Mr. WiTJiE. Yes, sir ; the wages before the existence of the union were $76 a 
month for operators. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And since the unions have been Instituted? 

Mr. Wilde. We have agreements for as high as $225 a month and board. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the average? 

Mr. Wilde. One hundred and fifty dollars and board for the working days of 
the month. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. As against $75 before unionism? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. How about working hours; are they diminished? 

Mr, Wilde. They have diminished In some places, and others not. They have 
not Increased anywhere. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They have not Increased? 

Mr. Wilde. Not anywhere. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What are your working hours now? 

Mr. Wilde. The standard working day for our organization is 10 hours. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is the prevailing day now? 

Mr. Wilde. .That is the prevailing day now. Of course, in many pLaces where 
a shorter working-day has been established, or where we can enforce a shorter 
workday we certainly do it. All city work is eight hours, but the prevailing 
workday for all other lines of workers we come in contact with is 10 hours, 
and wd find It pretty hard to change that. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? That Is all. 

Mr. Wilde. Am I permitted to make reply to .some statements that have been 
made here? 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly; If you have any te.stirnony you wish to volun- 
teer, you may do so. 

Mr. Wilde. The statement was made by Mr. Wollner, and I c.an not remember 
that any qualitication was made, that the State through the housing and immi- 
gration commission are trying to force the companies to provide better quarters 
and living accommodation.s than tlio workers would provide f(»r themselves when 
they are In tlie city. I don’t rememl)er tiiat any qualitication was made to that 
statement. It may be so, but certainly the 40 cents a day standard of living 
should be improved unoii. 

There was something said about tlio impossibility of complving with the 
camp regulations, such as air space. I didn't get all of It, but I heard some- 
thing said about the men that are now in these camp trains— that they didn’t 
want to keep clean. That when tluTe are openings and windows for ventilation 
that they go and nail them up. Those things as a general thing are not true. 
Take the cars of which Mr. Wollner spoke this morning. As a general thing 
they are 30 by 9, floor space— about 270 feet, the floor space. The accommo- 
dations for eight men will take up 170 foot of that floor ,sj)aco, and I know 
wh(‘re some railroad companies and employers are trying to i)ut 10 to 24 and 
as high ns 30 men In a car. What is loft after (In* floor si)ace is tfdmn up 
by just 8 men? One hundred and thirty-two feet of floor space on which they 
liave to keep their facilities for washing and taking care of themselves and 
keeping themselves clean. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do tlK\v .shelve them up; put slielvos here and tliere 
and there and there? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes, sir; but they are not sardines. Wlion they got down on 
the floor they take up 2 square feet of floor space. 

There was a statement made to the effect that tlie two unions of steam-sliovel 
men both publish a wage .scale, hut no attempt is made to enforce it. I have 
a number of agreements hei-e I have signed up with dilTereut employers in 
tin’s State tliat will show some attempt has been made to enforce that scale. 
There are ditferent oflicers of this particular railroad company that Mr. Woll- 
ner represents that know well enough they won’t hire our men, for the reason 
that we insist on the wage scale adopted being paid, and wlien I sent one to 
make application the ofTicers of the conqmny will come out and say : “ You 
create too much trouble; you want too much.” The attempt has been ’made all 
right, and I think that eventually it will succeed. 

The statement was made here In regard to workingmen — 60 per cent of the 
workingmen being afflicted with disease along certain lines. I can’t believe 
that tliat is true. I am in just about ns good position as anybody in this State., 
I think, to know of those conditions, and I don’t find it so. 

As to the statement that was made that tlie men would not use the accom- 
modations that had been furnished them, I am not trying to shield them. 
There Is a lot of men at the present time that don’t ; they have to learn. But 
if we don’t give them the opportunity they are never going to learn, and it 
■(VI 11 be the same all the way through. 

I don’t know that I have anything particular to say on the employment 
agency system, except that the suggestion that has been submitted ^in this 
little pamphlet of the board, I think, is very good. We come in competition 
to a certain extent with the employment agent. My own per.sonal opinion Is 
this: That under our present conditions the employment agency Is wanted. 

Doc. 415, 04~1— vol 6 ^5 
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t is needed by somebody or it would not be here. I am somewhat of the 
ame opinion as Mr. Ready— that a free employment agency would not be 
uccessful. I don’t like employment agencies for the reason it Is a competitor 
•f ours, and at times when we have trouble and strikes and so on they are 
early always willing to go in and side with the other fellow and supply him 
i^ith labor. 

(Chairman Walsh. Thank you. 

('!all your next, 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Kdiiiger. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRED S. EDINGER. 

Mr. TnoarpsoN. Give us your name and business address and business, 
lease. 

Mr. EDTNru:R. Fred S. Edinger; fir.st vice president and general manager of 
he Shattuck-Edinger Co., 2GS Market Street, San Francisco. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been vice president of that company? 
Mr. Edinoeu. Since lOOH. 

Mr. Thompson. And what kind of busines.s is the company engaged in? 

IMr. Edinger. General construction work. 

Mr. Thompson. Including railroad? 

Mr. Edinger. Including railroad; principally railroad. 

Mr. Thompson. It is principally railroad and work outside the city? 

Mr. Edinger. Principally railroad and outside the city ; no building. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many men do you have emi>loyed now? 

IMr. Edinger. Well, we haven’t very many just at iiresent ; things are pretty 
uiet. I guess probably we have three or fmir hundnnl men employed now. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlum things are brisk, how many men do you employ, about? 
Mr. Edinger. Up to twelve or fifteen hundred; .sometimes more than that. 

]Mr. Thompson. Is your work done mostly in the western c^aintry h(*re? 

Mr. Edinger. Yes, sir; altogether. 

:Mr. Thomp.son. What kind of iieople do you generally employ for your con- 
tr action work? 

Mr. Edinger. Well, it depends entirely on the work. We emiiloy a great many 
ihorers and a good many skilled men. 

Mr. Thompson. About what proportion in general average would be skillec’ 
nd what un.skllled? 

Mr. Edinger. Well, I would say 85 per cent would be miskllled. 

^Ir. Thomp.son. And 15 per cent skilled? 

Mr. Edinger. Yes, sir. 

^Ir. Thompson. Wliat nationalities generally furnish the unskilled labor? 

Mr. Edin(}ER. What we prefer or wliat wo are fiirnislied? 

Mr. Thompson. No; from what nationality is the labor generally <lrawn, tlie 
n.skilled labor? 

Mr. hlDiNGER. Well, from mostly Italians, and Austrians, and Swedes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any preference for any one of these nationalities? 
Mr. Edinger. Yes, sir ; very decidedly. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhich one? 

Mr. Edinger. Swedes first, Austrians next, and Italians follow. 

Mr. Thompson. On what ground is that preference b;is('d? 

Mr. Edinger. Well, simply becau.se the Swedes are tlu' best wjirkers. We get 
lore work for the money. The same way with the Austrians. 

Mr. Thompson. What wages do you pay your unskilled workers? 

Mr. Edinger. From $2.25 up. 

Mr. Thompson. Up, 

Mr. Edinger. Two dollars and twenty-five cents up ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. They keep themselves? 

Mr. Edinger. Yes, sir; they keep themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you keep any boarding camps yourself? 

Mr. Edinger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where you kec*p a boarding camp, what wages do you pay 
he men? 

Mr. Edinger. Pay the same wages and deiluet 0 bits a day for board. 

Mr. Thompson. That is, 75 cents? 

Mr. Kdtnoer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of board do you furnish the men for 75 cents? 
Mr. Edinger. We furnish them very good board. 
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Mr. Thompson. Well, generally, do they get meat once a day or throe tiim^s 
R day? 

Mr. Edinger. They get meat three times a day, and tea and co(T(‘e, and eanned 
fruit, seldom dried fruit. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of sleeping quarters do you give them out on the 
work ? 

]Mr. Edinger. Wo give them average sleeping quarters. It depends upon 
whether tlie eainp is a ramp that is moved freiiiUMitly or a ]>ormanent eani]). 

IMr. Thompson. Where it is a permanent eamp? 

jMr. Edinger. We nearly always put up buildings. 

Mr. Thompson. You put up buildings? 

Mr. Edinger. Yes, sir; that is, a camp of any permanency, say two or three 
months. 

INIr. Thompson. Wiiere yon have a permanent camp, in addition to putting 
up the buildings, do you furnish beds? 

Mr. Edinger. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you furnish mattresses? 

Mr. Edinger. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You furnish nothing? 

^Ir. Edinger. Well, we do in some instances. 

Mr. Thompson. The mcm do that tlieinselves? 

IMr. Edinger. They are suppo.sed to furnish tlieir own bedding. 

Mr. Thoaipson. What sort of sanitary conditions do you provide for them at 
tlie permanent canq^s? 

Mr. Edinger. That depends upon the hK*ation also. In tlie country when* 
sanitary conditions are required — if on tlie watcTshed us(‘d by other people or 
anything of that kind, we try to keep the conditions just a.s sanitary as jinssi- 
ble. We find it very ditficuit, however, to do so. 

Ml’. Thompson. Tell us wliat you do in ix*nnunent camps in the different kind 
of localities. Give us some descriiition of what arrangements are made. 

IMr. Edinger, For instance, last year we were on the Oakland watershed — 
last year and tlie year before. Of cour.se there we wen* under the direction 
of 

Mr. Thompson. I have great difficulty in hearing you. 

Mr. Edinger. My voice is not very strong. I say, we wi're under the diriM*- 
tioii of the Oakland Hoard of llcaltli, ami they had complete sufiervision over 
our camp and \Nork, and we provided everytluug tliat they required. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what generally di<l tlnw require? 

Mr. Edinger. Well, they didn’t riHiuire anything unreasonable or anything 
that we don’t ordinarily provide in our ordinary camps, with the exception oC 
using certain disinfectants and things of that kind around. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, wliat do you provide in your ordinary camp, then? 

Mr. Edinger. Well, in our ordinary camps we iirovide closets, and at tiu‘ 
camps that are more or loss permanent we provide sliower baths where we couhl 
get the water, and sncli other C’oiiveniences as we think are necessary. 

Mr. Thoaipson. How large do you build your sleeping building, and what 
kind of arrangements do you make for your men, beds or bunks? 

Mr. Edinger. Those are varialile. We are not working any camps, you might 
say, now at all, except some grading camps in the southern |>art of tlie Slate, 
where we are working Mexicans. Kut where we put up buildings, we usually 
make our bunk houses to accommodate 25 to 30 men. 

Mr. Thompson. How large would the bunk hou.se be to accoiniiKHlate that 
many men? 

Mr. Edinger. Well, I could furnish you plans of those. I don’t Just remember, 
so that I could state offhand. 

Mr. Thompson. You can’t state offhand? 

Mr. Edinger. No, sir ; but we have the plans. 

(Mr. Edinger later submitted two blue prints. The same are not printeil.) 

Mr. Thompson. How do you arrange the bunks? 

Mr. Edinger. Arrange them around the sides and sometimes in the center, 
depending upon the size of the building. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you build them in tiers? 

Mr. Edinger. Usually one above the other. 

Mr. Thompson. How high? 

Mr. Edinger. Two. 

Mr. Thompson. How, generally, do you get your labor? Do you apply to 
the employment agencies? 
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Mr. Edinger. Wo get the labor throu?:I» employ incnt agencies. 

Mr. TiiOAfPsoN. Have you any particular agency you favor In tills part of 
the country? 

Mr. Edinger. We usually favor Murray & Ready, but we do get labor 
through other employment agencies here and there. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you pay any compensation to the employment agency 
for the men furnished? 

Mr. Kdtnoek. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long on the average do men work for you that come 
into camp? 

Mr. Edinger. That depends upon the season of the year and how plentiful 
labor is. 

Mr. Thompson. Take during the busy season, how long would the num stay 
with you? 

Mr. Edinger. As a mb', they stay long enough to g(‘t a grubstake, as it is 
called ; that is, a week or 10 days. 

Mr. THOiipsoN. How long do they stay during other seasons of the year? 

Mr. EDiN(iER. That is, I am speaking of the common laborer, and not of 
people w’ho stay with us regularly right along. 

Chairman Wrnsir. It is all wasted on me; I can’t hear anything you say now. 

Mr. Thompson. How long will they work during the other seasons of the 
year wdien labor is plentiful and w’ork is scarce? 

Mr. Edinger. Well, of cour.se. they stay much longer. It depends altog('ther 
upon the .scarcity of labor, as to how long the men stay on the job. If lh(‘y 
don’t think they can go right olT and get another j<*l), they stay right with 
that one. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any Idea at all that is <1efinite 

Mr. Edinger (interposing). I can give you an absolut(‘ statement from our 
pay rolls as to how’ long men do stay and how' long they don’t stay. 

Mr. Thompson. If you would make the statement, we would be very much 
obliged to you. 

Mr. Edinger. Of course, that is a good deal of trouble to do that. Rut w’O 
have pay rolls that show' liow’ many men are employed on the job, how- many 
are hired, and how' many left that .job. It would be a matter of conslch'riible 
w'ork to take that off, but if it would be of any material benelit to you, I 
w ould be glad to get it up. The per cent is vory higli. 

(huiunissioner (Commons, (’ould y<m do that for some one tyi)ical job, like 
this Oakland proposition? 

^Ir. Edinger. Yes ; any piece of w’ork you please. 

Commissioner Commons. Tliat w'ouldn’t be so extensive, would it? 

Mr. Edinger. Well, it extende<l over a period of over a year. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, one year w'ould be enongb. If wo could get 
an exhibit that w’ould show the changing character of the force during one 
year on one piece of work. 

Mj’. Edinger. Of course, that is close in to here; it is not as variable as it 
is out. When men are near a towm, where they can spend tlieir money, they 
stay longer on the job. 

Commissioner Commons. Take something tlint repres(*nts, in your judgment, 
the character of work outside, railroad-construction w’ork, could you do that? 

Mr. Edinger. Ye.s, sir; I could. 

Commissioner Commons. And you will furnish us that? 

Mr. Edinger. It would take two or three days to do timt, how'ever. 

(kmimissioner Commons. Send it to our headipiarters. 

Mr. Edinger. Yes, sir ; I w ould be glad to do it. 

Mr. Thompson. The Traiisportatiou Building, Chicago. 

(The information requested was later submitted and is printed as Edinger 
exhibit. ) 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any statement you care to make yourself to this 
commission in regard to the condition of lalior in tlie construction camps? 

Mr. Edinger. No, sir; I think not. I think the things that are being done 
or trying to be enforced here in the w^ay of taking care of labor are done in 
the right direction, and while I know — while our experience is that a great 
many laborers wmn’t use the facilities that you provide for them, there are 
others that are thankful to get tliein, and I don’t know why one man should 
be punished for tlio shortcomings of another. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. You say you have been in the contracting business 
for 19 years? 

Mr. Edinger. Ever since 1895. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About 19 years? 

Mr. Edinger. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What were the wages 

]Mr. Edinger. No, sir; I should say 1905. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is nine years ago? 

Mr. Edinger. Yes, sir ; I was with the railroad company 21 years before. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you give us some idea what the prevailing 
wage was for, say, unskilled labor, say, 10 years ago? 

Mr. Edinger. Unskilled labor got about .$1.75 a day. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. And he fed him.self out of that? 

Mr. Edinger. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What did they have to pay for their daily food? 

Mr. Edinger. The same rate, 75 cents a day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How long, as far as you can recall, has 75 cents 
a day been the living cost? 

Mr. Edinger. As long as 1 can remember. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As long as you can remember? 

Mr. Edinger. I went to work in 1884, and 1 paid 75 cents a day myself, and 
I don’t know that that rate has ever been changed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How do you explain this fact: We do know that 
the cost of agricultural staples has risen very materially in the last 10 or 15 
years. Despite the increased cost of foodstuff, the price paid i)er man is no 
higher to-day than it was in the past. How has that come? 

Mr. Edinger. Simply for the fact we can’t raise the rale. Most of our camps 
are operating at a loss, Die boarding camps. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This added cost has come out of the employer 
and not out of the worker? 

Mr. Edinger. Yes, sir; out of the employer entirely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Jt decreases his prolits to that extent? 

Mr. Edinger. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But wages in the last 10 years, you say, have in- 
creased from a dollar and .seventy-five cents a day to two dollars and a quarter? 

IMr. Edinger. Two dollars and a half. We pay most all of them two dollars 
and a half. 

Commissioner Wiunstock. Your minimum is two dollars and a quarter? 

Mr. Edinger. Yes, sii*. 

Commissioner Weinstock, And j’our minimum formerly was how mucli? 

Mr. Edinger. A dollar and sevenly-fivo cents, and sometimes a dollar and 
sixty cents. 

Commissioner Weinstock, That is about 80 per cent. Tlie wages then in 
construction work in th(‘ last 10 years have increased 30 per cent, while the 
cost of living has not increased? 

Mr. Edinger, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then he is 30 iier cent better off tlian lie was 10 
years ago? 

Mr. Edinger. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. How about the Iiours of lalior, have they changed? 

Mr. Edinger. They have changed, as a rule. 

Comndssioner AVeinstock. AVhat were the prevailing hours 10 yenrs ago? 

Mr. Edinger. Ten years ago there were workers in the country that used to 
work as much as 11 liours a day. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. What are they now? 

Mr. Edinger. The hours are 9 hours for skilled labor on railroad construc- 
tion — 10 hours, I should say, for unskilled labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ton liours. Then tlie working hours have de- 
creased 10 per cent; the wages have increased 30 per cent ; according to that 
figure, then, the worker is really 40 per cent better off than he was 10 years ago? 

Mr. Edinger. Oli, he unquestionably is in tliat respect, and in a good many 
otlier.s. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. Tl>at certainly can not come out of tlie hlile (ff the 
contractor? 

Mr. Edinger. Mo, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Bix'ause that would indicate he must have been 
making a very fancy profit 10 years ago? 
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Mr. EuiNGEK. CerUlinly. 

(>>mmis.sioiier Wejnstock. To bo able to bear the added cost of subsistence, 
shorter liours, and increased wage. Now, who pays for that? 

Mr. lOniNGKii. The owner. 

CominissioiuT Weinstock. The owner. It has added that much to the cost 
of the pro<iiict? 

IMr. Edinckk. Yes, sir. 

( Joiinnissioner Wejnstock. All passes into the Industry? 

Mr. Kdjnoer. Yes, sir; all these things are passed on. It does not make any 
(lifTerence if we have to j^rovide a porcelain bathtub; it would simply be added 
to the cost of the ])roduct. 

Ooininiss loner Weinstock. It would be added to the cost of the product? 

.Mr. Euin( 3 er. Oh, we might have to do it this time, because we have a con- 
tract ; but the next time the owner i)a.vs it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there any A.slatics employed in construction 
w ork ? 

Mr. Edinger. Practically none ; that is, on construction work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How about Mexicans? 

ivrr. Edinger. Quite a few. 

(\unmissioner Weinstock. How are they rated for efllclency compared to 
E 1 1 ropean w’or ker s ? 

Mr. Edinger. For certain clas<»es we rate them higher than European 
wm’kers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What kind of work? 

Mr. Edinger. Teaming and grading and handling live stock. 

Commissioner Weinstoi’k. Do they receive the same wages that Europeans 
do? 

Mr. Edinger. The same w’age. 

Cormnissioner Weinstoc k. Do you employ any native Americains? 

Afr. Edinger. Not wdien we can avoid it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Not when you can avoid it? 

Mr. Edincjer. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do not find them as otncient as Euroix^an 
w orkers? 

Mr. Edinger. We do not for this reason, that the native American — the 
native-born Ameri<*an can obtain .steady employment if lie wisiies. It is little 
or no trouble for the native-born American to olilain a steady position; conse- 
quently tbe men w^e get are usually the men who don’t want steady jobs, and for 
that reason we don’t want them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you get the lowest type? 

IMr. Edinger. We get the lowest type. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The capable American worker can c*arn more 
than 

Mr. Edinger. The capable American can earn more than tbe foreigner, and 
c an obtain a more steady job somewhere, and if he is a steady man he does that. 
The result is he is not available for our work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It really resolves itself down to this, that the 
effective American worker is better than tiie like European laborer? 

Mr. Edinger. He certainly is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But the kind of American worker that would do 
the kind of work you have to do is less eflicient than the foreign worker? 

Mr. Edinger. Yes, sir; as a rule. That is mostly through drink. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say it is due to drink? 

Mr. P]dingeb. Yes, sir ; it is due to their dissolute habits. 

Commissioner WeiNvSTOCK. That the ilrlnk destroys their etbcioncy? 

Mr. Edinger. The drink destroys their efficiency. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That la all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long have yon been paying $2.25 to your 
workmen? 

Mr. Edinqeb. I don’t think we have paid any workmen le.ss than $2.25 a day 
in the past three years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you have been paying them that rate for 
three years? 

Mr. Edinger. At least ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I mean ns a minimum. 

Mr. Edinoeb. Perhaps longer. 
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CJommissioner O'Connell. In other words, when did you raise the rate of 
your workmen? You spoke about $1.75 a day wheu you first started in tlie 
business. 

Mr. Edtngeu. We never liad any workmen at $1.75 a day tliat I reinoinber of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Weinstoek liad figured out a percentage be- 
tween the old conditions and the new. 

Mr. Edingek. Well, we wi're si)eaking of conditions bi'fore I had omploye<l 
any men. For 21 years before I entered the contracting business I was with tlie 
railroad company, the Soutlierii Pacific Co. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long in your own experience siiu'e you have 
given an actual raise in the wage? 

Mr. Edinger. Well, when we first went into the business, that was in 1905 — 
the ruling rate — the minimum scale at tliat time was about $2. 

Commissioner 0’(;)onnell. About $2? 

Mr. Edinger. I don’t think we paid less than $2 on any of our work at that 
time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, there really has not bec'u any pronounccil 
improveiiumt in Ihe wages of the men since 190-5 in your personal exi>erlence? 

Mr. Edinger. Well, yes, sir ; 25 cents a day In the minimum wage. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would immediately reduce Comrai-ssioner 
Weinstock’s i)orcontage to 15 per cent? 

Mr. Edinger. How is that? 

Commis.sioiKT ()'(k>NNELL. What I was getting at was just how long the men 
had l)C‘en receiving the rate you are now paying? 

Mr. Edinger. I tliink for the past four years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all, thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you. 

Wc will now stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4.50 o’clock p. in., an adjournment was taken until the 
following day, September 1, 1914, at the hour of 10 a. m.) 
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ANDREANI EXHIBITS. 


Nuino. 

Dcoi'm- 

bor. 

January. 

Fobni- 

aiy. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Total. 

Peto Esordi 

24.0 

10. 1 

10.8 

IS 7 

23.7 

1. 4 

100.7 

Frank CJoi! 

23.4 

10. 0 

21 1 

22.1 

21. S 

. 2 

104. 0 

r. Siirtoii 

24. 0 

17.2 

20.8 

23.7 

22.4 

1. 1 

109.2 

A. Zovi 

24.0 

10.7 

23.3 

24.4 

25.0 

1.4 

114.8 

M. Zovi 

24 0 

10.4 

23.0 

23.7 

24.4 

1.4 

112 9 

P. Zovi 

24 1 

10. 7 

23 3 

24.8 

25.4 

1.4 

115.7 

G. Caroilo 

21.0 

17 2 

23.3 

24 8 

25.0 

1.4 

115.7 

A. Ckiv’olo 

24 0 

17.3 

23.3 

24.8 

24.4 

1.4 

115.1 

B. Covolc) 

21.0 

17.2 

23.2 

24.4 

25. 9 

1.4 

110.1 

A. Orbani 

IH 8 

1.'). 1 

22. 5 

20.0 

22. 4 

1.0 

lO'J. 4 

P. Gramola 

24 0 

17.1 

23.5 

23. 0 

24.7 

1.4 

114.3 

B. Gramola 

23. 0 

17.1 

22.8 

21.8 

24. 0 

. H 

109.5 

L. Forro 

i 24. 0 

10.7 

22.3 

23. 9 

23.8 


110.7 

B, Curolo 

24 0 

ir> 8 

17.3 

24.8 

24.2 

1 0 

107. 1 

C. Compana 

1 21 0 

17 2 

23.5 

24.8 

25. 9 

1 4 

! 113.8 

G. Orbani 

! 24.0 

16.4 

21.8 

23. 4 

24. 2 

1.4 

1 111.2 

A. Tori 

24.0 

10.5 

23.3 

22.2 

2.5.2 

1. 4 

i 112.0 

P. Const anti 

23 r, 

10 3 

20 8 

22 4 

22 5 

1.0 

i 10(i. 5 

A. Conti 

1 24 0 

15. 8 

21.8 

22. 0 

24 2 


1 107. 8 

Tony Carolo 

! 24. 0 

10 2 

22.8 

24. H 

25. 0 

1 4 

114.2 

A, Bandicra 

1 24. 0 

10.5 

22.2 

22.9 

20. 7 

.2 

103. 5 

B Moe . 

1 22. 5 

15.0 

21.0 

20 9 

23. 5 


! 104. 1 

F. Santo 

1 23.0 

17.2 

20.0 

15. S 

17.8 


! 95. 1 










ToUl 


111 tlie 8iip<-'rior (Nmrt (if tho State of California in and for tlio City and 
County of San Francisco. 

No. 371)39. 

I*ETE Ksordt, pt.ajntiff, 1*. TiiE Ut\h Coxstruc'cion Company (a Corpor vtion), 

DEFENDANT. 

AAIENDl.D complaint. 

Comes now plaintiff above named and by lea\e of court first liad and obtained, 
and by consent of counsel for defendant, fil(*s lids, his amended complaint, and 
for cause of action against defendant alleges: 

CVaint One. 

1. That at all times herein mentioned the Utah Construction Company 
was, ever since has been, and now is a corporation organized and existing under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Utah, and having its principal office 
and place of business within the State of California, at the city and county of 
San Francisco. 

3. That on the first day of December, nineteen ten, defendant entered into 
a certain written agreement or contract with Pete Esordi, Frank Goll, et ah, 
wherein and whereby plaintiff and his assignees were to perform certain work 
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and labor for Kold UUdi Conslriiction Coiiipaiiy in gnidiii}; a portion of tho 
roadbed of the Northwestern I’acilic Itailroad Company, within tlie county of 
Mendocino, Slate of California, and wherein said defendant asreod to pay to 
plaintiff and his said assignees therefor. All of which more fully appears and 
the terms and conditions tln'reof are more fully set forth in the written con- 
tract or agreement executed between the said Utah Construction Company and 
plaintiff and his assignees, dated December 1, 3010, a copy of which written 
agreement is attached to this complaint marked “ Exhibit A,” and by this 
reference made a part hereof. 

8. That the said Pete Esordl and Frank Goll, et al., duly and fully performed 
said work and labor and furnished the services in all respects, as required by 
all and singular, each and every, of the terms of said contract; that the work 
and labor furnished and the services rendered under said contract consisted of 
the removal, and there was removed by said Pete Esordi, Frank Goll, et ah, the 
following quantities of material, to wit: 32,750 cubic yards of .solid rock; 
4,675 cubic yards of cemented material; 4,675 cubic yards of boulders; and 
34,530 cubic yards of alluvial matter, or earth. 

4. That there became due to the said ivte Esordi, et ah, under the b'rnis of 
said contract, the sum of twelve thousand four hundred lliirty-six and 60/300 
(.$12,480.60) dollars. 

That no ])art of said sum of twelve thousand four hundred thirty-six ($12,- 
486.60) and 60/300 dollars has been paid except tlu^ sum of four thousand 
seven hundred thirty-eight and 2.8/l(M) (.$4,788.28) dollars, and that the sum of 
seven thousand four hundred and thirty-eight and 87/3(M) ($4,788.87) dollars is 
still due, owing, and unpaid by defendant. 

5. That prior to the commencement of this action, Frank Goll, (h Sartorl, 
et ah, for a valuable consideration duly assigned, sold, transferred, and set over 
to plaintiif herein all their rights, title, and Interest in and to their respective 
claim or claims against the said defendant, and plaintiff is now the lawful owner 
and holder thereof, 

6. That prior to the commencement of this a<‘tion and after plaintiff had 
become the lawful owner and holder of said claim, i)laintifT duly demanded of 
defendant the paymead of the said sum of seven thousand six hundred forty- 
eight ami 87/100 ($7,648.37) dollars; but defendant refused and has failed, 
neglected and refused to pay the same or any tairt thereof and there is now 
due, owing, and unpaid from defendant to this plaintiff the sum of seven 
thousand six hundred forty-eight and 87/300 dollars ($7,648.37). 

Count Two. 

Plninliff eomplains of defendant and for eau.se of action alleges: 

1. That at all the times herein mentiimod the T^tah Construction Company 
W’us, eY(‘r since has been, and now is a corporation organized and existing under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Utah, and doing business in the State 
of California and having its principal office and place of business within the 
State of California, at the city and county of San Francisco. 

2. That between the 3st day of December, 1910, and the 25th day of Sep- 
tember, 1911, Pete Esordi, et al., furnished work ami labor and performed serv- 
ices for defendant at defendant’.s special instance and request find for its use 
and benefit in the county of Mendocino, State of C/alifornia; said work, labor, 
and services consisted of doing, as ordered and directed by defendant, certain, 
grading, excavating, cutting, and filing in the construction of a certain portion 
of the roadbed of the Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company between engineers 
.survey station Nos. 1879 and 1899 of .said railroad’s rigid of way in said 
county of Mendocino. 

3. That the reasonable value the .services rendered by the said Pete 
Esordi et al. was and is the sum of twelve thousand four hundred thirty-six and 
60/100 dollars (.$12,436.60) ; that no i>art of said sum of twelve thousand four 
hundred thirty-six and 60/100 ($12,436.60) dollars has been paid save and 
except the sum of four thousand seven buiidred eighty-eight and 23/100 
($4,788.23) dollars, and there is still due, owing, and unpaid from defendant 
to plaintiff the sum of seven thousaml six hundred forty-eight and 37/100 
($7,648.37) dollars. 

4. That prior to the commencement of this action Prank Goll, C. Sartori, et 
al. for a valuable consideration duly assigned, sold, transferred, and set over 
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to plaiiitifi’ liorein all tholr ri?:ht, title, and interest in and to tlieir respeetivo 
rlnim or claims against the said defendant, and plaintiff Is now the lawful 
owner and holder thereof. 

5. That prior to the commencement of this action and after plaintiff had 
become the lawful owner and holder of said claims plaintiff duly demanded 
of defendant the payment of the said sum of seven thousand six hundred forty- 
eight and 117/100 ($7,048.37) dollars: but defendant refused and has failed, 
neglected, and refused to pay the same or any part thereof, and there is now 
due, owing, arul unpai(i from defendant to this plaintiff the sum of seven 
thousand six hundred forty-eight and 37/100 ($7,048.37) dollars. 

Wherefore plaintiff prays judgment against defendant for the sum of seven 
thousand six hundred forty-eight and 37/l(K) ($7,048.37) dollars, with interest 
theia'on from date of filing this action, together with his costs of court herein 
imairred. 


Attorney for Plaintiff. 


i>T\TK OK (hVUTFdRNJA, 

City and County of San FranciscOy 88: 

Pete Esordi, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that he is the plaintiff 
in the foregoing comi)laint ; that he has heard read the foregoing complaint 
and knows the contents thereof; that the same is true of his owui knowledge 
except as to the matters and things therein stated on information and belief, 
and that as to tho.se matters that he believes it to be true. 


Sub.scribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of May, A. D. 1913. 


Kotary Puhhr in and for the City and County of 

San FranciscOy State of California. 

Exhibit A. 

This agreement, made this first <lay of December, A. I>. nineteen ten, betw^oen 
the Ptah (Vmstruction Company, a corporation organi/.ed and existing under 
the laws of the State of Utah, hereinafter designated as the company, the party 
of the first part, and Pete Esordi, Frank Goll, C. Sartori, A. Zovi, M. Zovi. 
I*. Zovi, C. (’arollo, A. (k)V()lo, B. Covolo, A, Orbani, P. Gramola, B. Gramola, 
L. Ferro, B. Oaralo, C. (Jompana, <4. Orbana, A. Tori, P. Con.stante, A. Conte, 
Tony (’arolo, A. Bandiera, B. Moe, and F. Santo, doing busines.s under the firm 
name of Esordi & Company, hereinafter designated as the contractor, the parly 
of the second part. 

Wltnes.seth that in consideration of the sum hereinafter named to be paid 
by the company to the contractor the contractor agrees to grade the roadl)e^l 
and construct the tunnels to be done on the construction of the Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad from a point at or near Survey Station Number 1879 to a 
lK)int at or near Survey Station Number 189t), all being situated in Mendocino 
County, State of California. 

The work aforesaid to be commenced at such points and to be curried on to 
completion with such rate of progress by the contractors as the conijiany may 
from time to time direct, and the entire work contemplattsl under this agree- 
ment to be completed by the contractor on or before September 30th, 1911. 

It is hereby understood and agreed by the company and by the contractor 
that the company shall have the right to entirely stop the work of the con- 
tractor for such perio<ls of time as the company shall decide upon and shall 
give notice to the contractor of and in the event of such notice from the com- 
pany to the contractor to entirely stop work, the contractor sliall have the 
privilege, at his option, of giving notice to the company that It is desired that 
this agreement be canceled; and on receipt of such notice by the company 
there shall he paid by the cx»mpany to the contractor within ninety days (90) 
after the receipt of said notice of a desire for cancellation of this agreement 
the amount due for all work comjdeteil by the contractor as estimatt3d by the 
engineer, provided no liens of any kimi shall have been imjiose^l upon any of 
the pnmiises afor(‘saUl ; ami payment thereof shall measure the contractor’s 
right in the event of sucli stopping of the work. 
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In consideration of the full and failhful perfornianee of tlie condition of 
this agreement the company agrees to imy to the contractor for the f?i-adinj? 
work done on the above-mentioned distances the following prices : 

For loose rock (20 cents) pt.r ( uhic yard__ $0.20 

For bowlders (50 cents) do* .50 

For cemented material (30 cents) do . ;?0 

For soft cemented volcanic ash (20 cents) do , 2(1 

For'soft clay shale and for other soft r<K‘k of a hardness similar to that of 

decomposed granite (34 cents) per cubic yanL„ .34 

For all other soliii rock (50 cents) . ,do ..50 

For all other material which shall for convenience h(‘ called earth 

(10 cents) l>or cubic yard .10 

For tunnel excavation per linear foot... 

For tunnel timber in place 1,000 feet board measure__ 

Cuts and borrow pits, trenches for riprap, ami excavations for foundations 
of masonry, and for timber bri<lges and timber box, culverts, and all other 
structures, and if not urulor water to require bailing or pumping and all sur- 
fa(‘e ditches, wagon-road changes, and wagon ami farm road crossings, and 
sidetracks and spur tracks, and grading of station grounds and all other 
grufling, shall be made as directed by the engineer, and shall be paid for at 
the prices hereinbefore specified. 

All material taken from cuts or tunnels shall he deposited in the .embank- 
ment within The distance proscribed by the engineer. 

All material and workmanship to be in accordance in all res|H‘cts with the 
Northwestern racific Railroad’s specifications, which are hereby referred to 
and made a part of this contract, and to the satisfaction of the eiigineer, whose 
decision will be final in all matters aflfecled by the contract, which may be in 
dispute between tlie company and the contractor. 

The engineer herein referred to Is the chief engineer of the Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad Company, or his duly authorized assistants. 

Should the company at any time become di.ssatisfied with the rapidity or the 
manner of the prosecution of the work to l)e done umler tliis contract, or the 
quality of the workmanship of the contractor, the company to ho tlie sole judge 
thereof, and if the contractor shall fail, neglect, or refusx 5 when requested to 
do so, to remove the cause of such di.s.satisfaction, the company shall have the 
right, at its option, to place on the work such additional force of men, teams, 
machinery, and tools as it may deem necos.sary to complete the work in a 
proper and workmanlike manner and within the time required and stated in 
this contract and to charge tlie oxiiense thereof to tlie contractor as so much 
paid on this contract. 

Wlien all of the work lierein mentioned shall have been completed and 
accepted by the engineer, and upon receipt by the company of the said engi- 
neer's final certificate, sliowlng the completion of sal<l work and tlto quantities 
of material cmitaineil therein, the comi>any shall ])ay to the contractor within 
five (5) days thereafter the amount duo the contractor for all wwk done at 
the prices slated in this contract Jess all proper <harges and dediuTions for 
sujiplies furnished or for money paid out for or on account of the contractor. 

Any question arising under this contract not covered by same reference is 
made for adjustment to the speclfication.s of the railroad company governing 
said work', a copy of which may be seen at tbe company’s oflice uikui reiiut'st 
of the contractor. 

In witness wdioreof the said party of the fir.st part has caused tliesu' presents 
to be signed by its duly authorized agent, and the said parties of the second 
part have hereunto affixed their signatures tlie day and year first above w'ritten. 

The Utah Construction Company. 

Signed in the presence of — 

Jno. G. Tyle]?. 

E.sordi and Co., P. Esordl, Frank Goll, C. Sartori, A. Zovi, M. Zovi, 
P. Zovi, C. Carol lo, A. Covolo, B. Covolo, A. Orhani, P. Gramola, 
B. Gramola, L. Ferro, ij. Caralo, C. Conqiana, G. Orliani, A. Tori, 
P. (kmstante, A. Conte, Tony Oarolo, A. Bandiera, B. Dloe, F. 
Santo. 

Signed in the presence of — 

C. W. Gibbs. 
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This njjroemont, iniulo this djiy of , between Willett & 

Burr, a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State of 
Oilifoi’ula, hereinafter designated as the “ company,” the party of the first 

part, and 

designated as the “contractors,” the party of the second part. 

Witnessetli, that in consideration of the sums hereinafter named to be paid 
by the company to the contractor, the contractor agrees to clear the roadbed, 
necessary to be done on the construction of the railroad, to be built for' the 

C. A. Smith Timber C^anpany, from a point known as Engineers Station 

to a point known as Engineers Station , all being situated in the county 

of and State of Oregon. 

The work as aforesaid to be commenced at such points, and to be carried on 
to completion with such rate of progress by the contractor, as the company 
may from time to time direct. 

It is herel)y undei-stood and agreed by the company and by the contractor 
that the company shall have the right to entirely stop the work of the con- 
tractor for such periods of time as the company shall decide upon and shall 
give notic(' to the contractor of, ami in the event of such notice from the com- 
pany to the contractor to entirely stop work, the contractor shall havt' the 
privilege at his option of giving notice to tlie company that it is desired that 
this agreement be canceled, and on the receipt of such notice by the company, 
tliere shall be paid by tlie company to the contractor within ninety (90) days 
after the receipt of said notice of a desire for cancellation of this agreement, 
the amount clue for ail W(»rk coinideted by the contractor as estimated by tlie 
engineer, provided no liens of any kind shall have been imposed upon any of 
the premises aforesaid ; and payment thereof shall measure the oontracto]’’s 
right in the event of such stopping of the work. 

It is hereby further agreed that in case the notice hereinabove ref Tred to is 
given to the contractor and said contract cancelcMl by the company, the com- 
pany is authorized to take possc'ssion of said work, and the contractor agrees 
to surrender immediate possession thereof. 

In consideration of tlie full and faithful performance of tlie conditions of 
this agreement, the comiiany agrees to pay to the contractor — 

For the clearing work done on the above-mentioned distances the folloccing 
prices : 

One hundred dollars ($1()0.00) per acre. 

The center of the roadbed sliali conform accurately to the center line of the 
railroad as staked out (u* otherwise indicated on and to tlie proper curvature 
and grades as described and defined by the engineer, and the contractor shall 
make such deviations from these lines and grades as the engiiioor may require. 

The contractor will, at his own proper cost and expense, make and ki^^p oi>en 
and in safe condition for use, all crossings and approaches wherever the line 
of the railway is traversed by, or is adjacent to, public or private roads, or farm 
crossings, and will cliange and alter said roads, approaches, and crossings, 
whenever required by the chief engineer of the company during the construc- 
tion of the line. 

Approximate estimates of tlie work done under this coiiti’act are to be made 
at the end of each calendar montli by the chief engineer of the company, and 
jiayments thereon are to he made by the company to tlie contractor on or alxmt 
the twenty-fifth day of the next ensuing month, less all previous payments, and 
less twenty-five (25) per cent of the amount of each and every such monthly, 
estimate, which percentage shall be retaine<l by the company until the complete 
l>erformance of this contract by tlie contractor. 

The approximate estimate made from month to month shall not, in any 
respect, be taken as an admission liy the company of the work done or of its 
quality or siifiiciency, or of the amount due the contractor, nor as an acceptance 
of work or release of the contractor from responsibility in respect thereof; but, 
at the time of the making of the final estimate, the whole of the work and all 
of the particulars relating thereto, including quantity, quality, and price, shall 
be subject to revision and adjustment by the chief engineer of the company. 

The company shall not lie liable for any errors or omissions in said approxi- 
mate monthly estimate, nor for any loss or damage suffered by tlie contractor 
b/ reasons of his having settled with his subcontractors on the faith thereof, or 
otlierwise. 

The contractor shall promptly pay all subcontractors, material men, laborers, 
and other employees as often as payments are made to them hy the company, 
and* in the event of his failure at any time to do so the company may retain from 
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il subsequent estimates ami pay over to said subcontractors, material men, 
^borers, and other employees such sums as may from time to time be due them, 
\spectlvely. 

Before linal settlement is made between the parties hereto for work done and 
laterial furnished under this contract, and before any right of action shail 
?crue to the contractor against the company therefor, the said contractor sliall 
irnish evidence satisfactory to the chief engineer of tlie comi)any that the work 
)vered by this contract is free and clear from all Hens for labor or materials 
lid that no claim then exists against tlie same for which any lien could be en- 
irced. 

Vv heiiever, in the opinion of the chief engineer of the company, this contract and 
1 things herein agreed to be done by tlie contractor shall have been completely 
3 rformcd and tinished according to the provisions liereof, and within the time 
3 rein limited, said chief engineer shall, as soon as possible, make and return a 
nal estimate of the work done and materials furnished by the contractor under 
lis contract, together with a statement of the amount due him therefor and 
miaining unpaid, and shall certify the same in writing under his hand, and 
le company shall, within ninety (90) days after tlie completion of the work 
foresaid and the return of the said final estimate, pay to the contractor the 
ill amount so found to be due to him and remaining unpaid, including the 
t^rcentage retained on former estimates as aforesaid, except as in this contract 
! otherwise provided. 

The procuring of such certificate and final estimate shall constitute a condl- 
on precedent to any right of action by the contractor against the company. 

At the time final i>aynu‘nts shall be re^iulred to be made by tlu‘ company under 
ds contract the contractor sliall acknowleilge and deliver under his hand and 
}al a release and discharge of and from any and all claims and demands for 
nd in respect of all matters and things growing out of or connected with this 
mtract or the subject matter thereof and of or from all claims and demands 
hatsoevor. 

It is hereby mutually covenanted and agreed by and between the said parties 
preto that to prevent disputes or misunderstandings between tliem in relation 
) any of the stipulations and provisions contained in this agreianent or tlie true 
itent and meaning thereof, and of tlie specifications hereto annexed, and of the 
Ians, profile's, and drawings relating thereto, or the matt(*r of performance of 
lid contract l)y either of said parties, and for the speedy settlement of such as 
lay occur, the chief ('iigimn'r of the company, wlio may lie such at the time of 
le" making of the final estimate, shall be, and he is hereby, made, constituted, 
rid appointed the umpire to finally deciile all such questions and matters, and 
Q shall also determine and S(‘t forth In the final estimate the amount and quali- 
ty, character, kind, and classitication of all work and materials performed 
nd furnished by the contractor under this contract, including all extra work and 
laterial, and his decision and determination as to any and all such questions, 
latters, and things, and in construing any of the terms and provisions of this 
mtract, shall have the force and effect of an award and shall be final, binding, 
nd conclusive to all intents and imrposes and in all places upon the said parties 
ereto. 

And the chief engineer of tlie company, who may be .such at any time during 
le performance of tlds contract, is bereliy expressly authorized by the company 
) appoint all necessary assistants, resident ami division engineers, and otiier 
gents to represent blin upon the work or in niul about tlie same and to vest in 
lem, or any or either of them, any or all of tlie powers conferred upon him 
erein or in the annexed specifications, and all directions given by assistant en- 
ineers, insi>ectors, or other persons appointed by the chief engineer during the 
[instruction of the work covered by this conli*act must he as fully and explic- 
ly carried out as if directed by the chief engineer personally. 

It is finally covenanted and agreed by and between the parties hereto, for 
lemselves, their subcontractors, executors, administrators, successors, and 
sslgns, that this contract and all its terms and provisions shall lie binding upon 
!iein and each and every one of them, and that the work covered by this con- 
tact and all money due thereunder shall be free from and not liable to any 
en or charge at law or in equity or under the mechanics’ lien act of any State, 
’errltory, or country. 

It l.s expressly agreed that time shall be the very essence of this contract and 

liat the work herein contracted for if between Engineers Station and 

inglneers Station same to be completed prior, to to and if 

etween station and the end of the road shall be completed before 
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the (lay of and the ronipany shall lmv(^ the right and privilege if in 

the opinion of the company satlsfjictory progress is not being made either to 
incr(‘ase the force or to tak(‘ charge of said work and completing same under 
its own (lins-tlon and charge same to contractor in case company elects to pro- 
pose the latter course. All tools, iini)leraeats, and equipments so used on said 
job shall remain on the work and be used by the company to complete said 
work. Said tools, implenamts, and equipments so used by the company to be 
without cost or charge to the (.‘ompany. 

It is further agrc^ed that an (extension of time shall be allowed the contractor 
in event of strikes, riots, acts of (lod, or other unavoidable delays, to the extent 
of the delay occasioned by such interruption. 

A notice to stop work or a delay occasioned by the company not furnishing 
rights of way at such times as the contractor may be ready to avail himself of 
them will not void the penalty but an extension of time Avill be allowed beyond 
the dates set herein for completion to a period covering the time of such delay. 

All work shall be done in a neat and workmanlike manner, and under tiie 
supervision of the engineer in charge, and subject to the following general 
specitications : 

All valuable material on the right of way is the property of the landowner 
or the railway company, and must be carefully preserv('d. 

For any other work ordered by the company, the pri(‘e paid to the contractor 
shall be the cost of the labor and teams, scrapers, plows, carts, wagons, etc., and 
nine (9) per cent added 1o cover use and repair of tools and the cost of 
superlntend(‘nc(\ 

No charge shall be made by the contractor for the cost of blacksmithing labor 
and materials or other charges for repairs of scrap(U*s. plows, carts, wagons, 
etc., or for repairs of any kind, or for damages to live stock; and the charge by 
the contractor for any explosives used in class of work shall be the cost of the 
same to the contracDu- on board the cars and an addition thm*eto of one-quarter 
(^) of a cent a pound to the cost of powdcT, and no addition to the cost of fuse 
and caps, and no additional i)er cent to be acUJed other than this to the cost of 
explosives. 

And the charge by the contractor for the use of teams and appliances on this 
class of work shall be as follows, with nine (9) i>er cent added thereto: 



Per day 
of 10 
hours. 

Per 

hour. 


$1 10 

$0.11 


2 20 

.22 


o.SO 

.33 


1. 40 

.44 


2. 25 

.225 


2.25 

.225 


2.36 

.235 


4. 5.5 

.455 


2.40 

.24 

Two-U(wrs 0 ploVf * 

Four-horsejtlow 

4.1^ 

fi.80 

.46 

.68 


0.05 

.906 


1.25 

1. 125 


1.25 

.125 


2. 40 

.24 


4.00 

.46 

Slx-hOTse wagons 

V ... 

6.80 
9. 05 

.68 

! .906 

IVao/iii ii4aH jAsi trftiliir 

.20 

.02 





It Is distinctly understood and agreed that the party ()f the second part, in 
consideration of the obligation set forth herein to be performed by the party 
of the first part, that the party of the second part assumes all risk attendant 
upon and all liability of whatsoever kind or nature arising from the prosecu- 
tion of the work, wliether such a liability be from injuries to men, or animals, 
or machinery, or tools, employed or ustMl In or upon said work, or on account 
of slides, falling rock, premature of other explosions, the breaking of roi)es or 
tackles, the falling of scatfolding or material, or from any cause whatsoever, 
whether specifically named In this section or not, or any kind of accidents what- 
soever, or on account of the operatton of trains, as well as from any and all 
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danjrerfl incident to the prosecution of the work, or arising; fiom an^ canst*, of 
whatsoever kind or nature. 

All claims for dainaj^es occurring through the operntl<ms of the party of the 
second part or those in their emidoy on this work, shall he setthMl )>romptly 
by the party of tlie second part ; but in the event of their failure to do so tht‘ 
d. A, Smith Timber Company, as well us the company, are hereby einix)were<l 
to settle such claims for damages as best it can, and to charge any sum ex- 
pended in settling any claims for damages herein specified to the party of the 
second i)art as so much paid on this contract. 

It is understocxl and agreed that no public or private roads, cultivated or 
fenced fields, orchards, dwelling or other buildings sliall be disturbed by the 
party of tlie second part or its agents or employees, except by direction of the 
chief engineer or the superintendent. 

And it is further agreed that tlie party of the second part shall be responsible 
for all damages done to public or private profierty tlirongh which said rail- 
road line runs by leaving gates or fences open, or by blasting rocks or extend- 
ing waste banks or borrow pits beyond tlie rigid of way, Including injuries to 
animals by trains when such animals come ujxm (lie rigid of way, through some 
open fences or gates; and the party of the second part shall also be responsible 
for all damages done to buildings, woods, fences, gates, or other projHirty, 
whether done or permitted to be done by tlie party of the se<*ond part, his 
agents or employees, and in case siicli damages oc<'nr the same shall be settled 
promptly by the party of the se<'ond part, and in the event of its failure to do 
so, the O. A, Smith Timber Company, as well as tlie company, is horeliy em- 
powered to settle such damages as best it can, and to (*hurge all sums paid in 
elVectiiig stu b settleineut to the party of the second part as so much paid on 
accouut of this contract. 

Wage ratas . — Wages of all forms of labor and charges made for board shall 
be subject to approval by the company with the exception of wages of superin- 
tendents and all cla.sses of foremen, cooks, waiters, timekeepers, clerks, store- 
keepers, and all other camp force. 

The contractor is to pay for all transportation of groceries, provisions, and 
articles for sale, both on the railroad and on ve.ssols, or otherwise. 

The company agrees to pay for all transportation to and from the work 
to be done under this agi'eement of men, out lit, explosives, tools, hay, grain, 
coal for camp fuel use, and coal for machine^ and blacksmith use, that shall 
be necessary for the proper prosecution thereof, said transportation to be on 
the railroad operated by tlie company. 

Tlie contractor is to pay demurrage cliarges according to rules from time to 
time established by law or by the 1 ‘acliic Car Service Bureau on cars which 
the contractor shall not unload promptly, said cars containing construction 
material furnished by the company to the contractors, or any other material, 
tools, outtit, hay and grain, etc., on which the company pays the freight 

SnhconfractH . — And it is further agree<l by the contractor that this contract, 
or any part thereof, shall not he assigned or transferred by the contractor with- 
out the written consent of the company being had and obtained, and any viola- 
tion of this condition by the contractor will cause an immediate cancellation of 
this contract, at tlie oiition of tiie company. 

All material and workmansliip to he to the satisfaction of the engineer, 
wliose decision will be final in all mutters affected by the contract which may 
1)0 in dispute between the company and (lie contractor. 

Tlie engineer herein referred to is the chief engineer of the C. A. Smith 
Timber Company or bis duly autborized a.ssislants. 

Should tlie company at any time lK‘c*ome dls.satisfied witli the rapidity or 
the manner of the prosecution of the work to be done under this contract or 
the quality of the workmanship of the contractor the company shall he the 
sole judge thereof, and if the contractor shall fail, neglect, or refii.se, when 
requested to do so, to remove tlie cau.se of such dissatisfaction, then in such 
ca.se, upon being so notified by the company, no further work shall be done by 
the contractor, and the company shall pay to the contractor within sixty ( 60 ) 
days thereafter for all work completed a.s estimated by the engineer, less the 
cost to the company of the material and lalior necessary, in the Judgment of 
tlie engineer, to correct the unsatisfactory work of the contractor, provldeil 
no liens of any kind shall have been Imposed upon any of the premises afore- 
said. Or in lieu thereof the coinimny is hereby authorized to take charge 
of said work and to proceed therewith at the cost and exixjuse of the con- 
tractor. 
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No claim for extra work done by the contractor for cost and additional per- 
centage as heretofore provided for in this contract will be allowed unless the 
same has been performed in accordance with written instructions from the 
engineer, and all claims for such extra wwk, if any, must be made at the 
end of the calendar month In which the said extra work has been performed. 

The party of the second part agrees to collect from each man working under 
them or their subcontractor or agents the sum of one ($1.00) dollar per month 
for the purpose of paying said sum to the party of the first part, which sum 
is to be paid the party of the first part for maintenance of a hospital, and of 
providing medical treatment and surgical treatment, aid, and attention under 
.such rules as the party of the first part may hereafter adopt. 

If the party of the second part fails to collect the hospital fees from any 
employee, as required in this contract, the party of the first part Is authorized 
to deduct from any sum thereafter to become due to the party of the second 
part the sum which the party of the first part would be entitled to receive, 
I)used upon the schedule of names and number of men employed and the time 
of employment of such. 

The party of the second part agrees that at the time of taking of each 
monthly estimate they will furnish to the party of the first part statements 
showing tlie names and nnmhor of men employed and time of employment of 
each man ; the amount of materials and other commodities transported by the 
party of the second part under the terms of this agreement for the month 
preceding; a statement sliowing upon what work the men, teams, tools, and 
other goods transported under this contract were employed ; and a statement 
of the amount collected or to be collected for hospital fws under the clause of 
this agreement as hereinbefore sot forth. 

It is hej’ehy expressly understood and agreed that any article procured 
from said first party by said second party or any of them is siii)ject to all the 
terms and conditions of this contract, and in the event said second party 
for any reason fails to carry out any of the terms of this contract said first 
party or its legal representative is hereby empowered to take immediate and 
absolute possession of said or any of said articles ]>rocnrcd from said first 
party by said second party, sjiid first party making diu' allowance In its settle- 
ment and account with said second j)arty for all articles so taken by said first 
party, and it is further agreed that no title passes from said first party to 
said second party for any article procured under the above paragraph until 
the final settlement of said work, and tlien in the event only that there is a 
balance coming to said second party from sabl first party. 

The said first party or its legal repres(‘nlative is licroby appointed as the 
agent of said second party for tlie purpose of taking possession of any or all 
of said articles and of the work liereln mentioned for and on behalf of said 
first party. 

In witness wiiereof the party of tlie first part has caused tliese presents to 
be signeil by Us representative, and the party of tlie second part has hereunto 
affixed their hands and seals, all on the date liereinaiiove first mentioned. 

Willett & IIurr, 

By , 

Rrpresentativc. 

Irkal.] 

I SEAL.] 


WILDE EXHIBIT. 


S\x Fraxctsco, Cal., Aiigvftt Sly 11)1). 

Commission on Industhtal Relations. 

Gentlemen : I receive some days ago a snlipiena !(► attend a hearing of 
your commission August 31, for the purpose of testifying on the subject of con- 
ditions in construction camps, also received set of questions, which I am going 
to answer to the best of my ability. 

1. In this State construction is not so much seasonal as it is in other States 
where they have colder winters. Most any nationality answers the purpose. 
Nort Europeans have the preference. About 5 i>er cent skilled labor is required 
in the ordinary construction where excavation Is the main work done. 

2. The demand Is now and has been for two years past comparatively 

the last two years the demand was about 25 per cent less than normal. About 
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25 per cent more construction work Is done In the suniiiier than in the rainy 
months. Demand heavy between April and December; light the balance of 
the year. 

3. Scandinavians, Germans, English, Irish, Italians, Austrians, and Japs. 
Five per cent skilled, rest unskilled. About 90 per cent are foreigners. The 
above nationalities. 

It requires about three times as many men to keep up a force as are actually 
working, one crew coming on the job and one going. 

We have an immense number of iloaters, particularly in the winter; they 
like to come here on account of no cold weather. 

4. Most unskilled workers are hired through emplo^unent agencies, skilled 
workers through their union. Only one road liere that I know of liave their 
own employment bureau, except in times when there is a great scarcity of 
labor. Generally speaking, it is not regarded as feasible. 

5. The general situation in construction camps is, in plain English, pretty 
rotten, specially so from a sanitary viewpoint. 

Northern Euroi>eans are the most eflicient. 

They work harder under station contracts, it is piecework, but tliey hardly 
ever make very much more money, for the reason that they can be checked 
too closely, the harder they work and the more they make in one month, the 
bigger will be the cut in price for the next month, or cut as the case may be. 

C. Housing, sanitation, and food are poor, as a general thing, good, whole- 
some food is the exception, not the rule. 

7. Only about 4 or 5 per cent are organized ; chief obstacle to organization 
lack of education and opposition of the employer. 

8. Dull times , tight money, abnormal conditions of various kinds. 

Some of tills work can be bunched, but it will cost more money. 


Very truly, yours, 


A. WlLDK. 


EBINGER EXHIBIT. 


S\N Fii\xcisco, Cal., September .^3, 101 Jj. 
United St\tes CoiiMissioN on IndisStkial Relations, 

Transportation Builduujy Chicaoo, III, 

CfENTi.EMEN : I luive had tlie jiay rolls on several ilifferent pieces of work gone 
over, with a view to determining how many men are required to ki'f'p a full 
working force on the Job, and have extracteil the following data for your in- 
formation : 


Camp No. 68. Grading with teams, 14 miles from Oakland, (jah, live months, 
September to January. 1912, inclusive, 515 naai worked 3.143 days. 

Camp No. 69. Tunnel work on the Oakland, Antioch & Eastern Railway, five 
miles from Oakland, Cal., for the year 3912, 1,121 men worked 11,376 days. 

Camp No. 81. Tunnel work, city of Ridmiond, Cal., March to August, 1914, 
inclusive, six months, 1,176 men worked 12,159 days. 

Contract No. 81. Phoenix, Hassayumim Railroad, during a period of three 
months, 764 men worked 9,228^ days. 

Camp No. 30. Nevada-California Railroad, June 3, 1909, to February 20, 1910, 
nine months, 3,038 men worked 25,737 days, 

I am inclosing herewith two blue prints,* showing our standard camp build- 
ings. In connection with the buildings we use cesspools, planked over, covered 
with earth, and ventilators thereon, and where possible to obtain same, running 
w'ater and flushing toilets. 

I am also inclosing for your information correspondence relative to a man 
discharged from the \vork which we were doing for the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad, at the time of your taking testimony in San Francisco. This, of 
course. Is an aggravated case, but it is illustrative of the pains taken by us to 
determine the justice of claims made by discharged employees as to mistreat- 
ment by our foremen. 

Any further information that you desire we will be glad to furnish. 

Yours, truly, 


Shattuck-Euinoer Co., 


By F. S. Edingeb, Vice President. 


» Not printed. 

38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 6 6 
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San Feancisco, August 4, ^51 

On July 20 I have paid $3 to Sullivan employment office, San Francisco, for a 
job, and July 21 I came and shipped out for the Northwestern Pacific that night 
and spent a dollar for three meals and a bed and on the 23d I went to work. 

August the 1st I was discharged and he (J. E. Nielson) refuseil to sign my 
employment slip for which I could have got my money back if he had signeil 
ray discharge at first without a reason and then he said that I didn^t know my 
business. , , . 

Then I told Nielson that he had the same old graft going on, be<*aust» I heard 
tlmt Nielson was published in the Sacramento Ree newspaper for the same 
thing (that Is, he was getting $1.50 out of men that comes on the job and $2 
for the carpenters), and I told him that and he didn't deny it. There was 20 
m<‘n coming to the camp and there was 45 men in the camp at that time and of 
course he had to make room for those that were coming, because if he didn’t 
put those that were coming to work It would not comply with the law, tw^cause 
they had to get some work, and he discharged anybcnly he could in order to 
make room and also tickled to see a man (piit by himself, and there Is all kinds 
of men walking up and down the road asking for work every day and he re- 
fused to employ them, only some, only some that he really had to have (ir a 
friend of his did he employ. T can prove to any man that T can fill the bill of 
what T w'as shipped out for — that is canxMiter’s helper at $2.75 piT day— and I 
told him that I was willing to bet him $20 to $1 that if there was any permanent 
man who could say I did not know my business, I was willing to give in, ami 
lose this bet, but be also refused. And I ealle<l him all fhe names that I could 
p()ssiblv think of that exist and be bad no principle to defend himself or speak 
up A man with auv primdple would not lei himscdf be called what I calU‘<l him. 
and Jinyhody that has worked for Nielson— whoever knows Nielson, from his 
best friend to Ids worst enemy, will tell that Nielson has not got any prlnciph's. 

I asked him for transportation to where T came from and this he refused. 
I asked him for transportation to Eureka and he lied to me. They offered 
rno a pass to Fort Seward, and they .said from tliere I woidd get ti pass to 
Eureka, hut it was a lie: I did not get it. So I refused to accept this 10-mde 
pass bwauso T could not use it tlmt day anyway as tlie train did not come 
tliat'day, jukI I pakl $1.25 for stage to Fort Seward, I spent 50 cents for a 
meal in a farmhouse, 25 cents in anotlHT camp for a meal, $4.50 for rail- 
road fare from Fort Seward to Eureka, $5 for steamer faro from Eureka to 
San Francisco, and also $1.50 for meals l)etwe(,Mi train times and before 


steamer time 


Henry Dc Hois, 50 Chuj i^treet 
H. PiiJT.LiPs, 50 Claff street. 


Gdas Gdanoler, Amencan Hotel 


San Francisco, Cal., Augvst J, Wilt. 

IMr. James Nielson, Aldcrpoint. Cal 

Dear Sir: Some of the men returning from your work at Cain Rock are 
reporting to the N. W. I*. R. R. oITkh' that they are discharged without cause, 
in order that the Sullivan employment agency should be enabled to send mon‘ 
men to you, claiming that you are splitting Hh^s with tlie Sullivan employment 
agency." Under these circumstances you will hereafter kindly order your 
men througli this office, and we will obtain them for you. 

Whether these accusations are true or not, we can not afford to be placed 
in a position to have to refute them. Neither can we believe that you would 
place yourself in a position to he heavily fined under the State labor laws 
if the men couid prove their case. 

Yours, truly, Shattuck-Edinger Co. 


Alderpoint, Cal., August 8, WU. 

Mr. F. S. Edinoeb, San Francisco. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 5th at hand and it certainly was a surprise to me. 
I think you have known me long enough to know that I am not that kind 
of a man and as far as what the men that I have discharged say It does not 
bother me Out of all the men that I have had on this job I am positive I 
have not discharged more than six or seven. Two of those were let go for 
using the sleeping tent for a toilet ; one was for washing in the water barrel 
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that vve used for cooling our drinking water; anotlier for crjiwUng lUKUa- a 
lumber pile and staying there for one hour and a half, but ho did not know 
that I was watching him all this time; two or three could not get olT the 
ground. If that is not a just cause for discharging men, then some one will 
have to tell me what is. If I were in with Sullivan I certainly would not 
pick up men here to work on tlie job, and, besides, I could have fired the 
whole erew two or three times over. 

I presume you will be up here soon, and would be pleased to have you and 
Mr. Williams take this matter up with Mr. Edes, and the timekeeper, as T 
don’t want either of you to think that I am quite as low as that yel. 

I have known Sullivan for years, before he started in that business, and have 
always been good friends and did not tliink that by patronizing him I would 
cause all this trouble. However, at your reiiuest I will order all men through 
your otfice and probably that will stop all kicking. 

Respectfully, yours, 


.T. Nikj.son. 


Jamls NIEl.so^, Abler lioint. Cal. 


San Franctsco, Cvl., 10, lOl ' f . 


Dear Sir; T am inclosing herewith copy of statement matle by Ibmi’.v Du Bois. 
He was evidently an employee of the N. W. P. R. R. on your work, 'fids has 
been sent with the re<iuest that we get a statement from you as to the atdual 
status in this ease. 

Kindly write us as soon as possible. 

Yours, truly, 


Suattuck-EdIiSoer Co. 


San Francisco, C\i.., Auf/ust 11, lOL.’f. 
Mr. J. W. V* njJXMS, Chief Engineer V. IF P. P. R. Co., 

Phebni liniUUtuj, San Franc\sct>, Cal. 

Dear Sir: 1 am inclosing herewith copy of letter from Superintendent T. Neil- 
son, in reference to discharging men at (’bain Rock, for your information. 

Yours, truly, 


F. S. Edinger. 


San Francisco, Cal., Augnst 12, If) I/,. 

BB-10009. 

Subject: Re Neilson, discharging men. 


Mr. F. S. Edtnger, 

130 Hansford Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Dear Sir: This will acknowledge receipt of copy of Mr. Noilson’s letter of 
August 8 in reply to your letter of the 5th concerning the discharge of men at 
Cain Rock camp. 

I am glad that you have called tlds matter to Nellson’s attention. Several 
coniTdaints have been made in my office relative to an alleged combination be- 
tween Neilson and the employment office in regard to the .slupment of men. 

I have nexer given much credence to these reports, but 1 think it is a good 
thing to have Neilson Informed of these complaints. 

Yours, truly, 


J. W. Williams. 


San Francisco, Cal., August 20, 19 Iff. 

J. W^. Williams, Chief Engineer N. IF. P. R. R. Co., 

Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed please find letter from J. J. Sullivan! under date of August 
12, 1914, and one from J. Neilson, under date of August 14. 1914, both referring 
to the complaint of H. Du Bois regarding collusion betweim Neilson and the 
Sullivan labor agency. 

Yours, truly. 


Shatiuck -Edinger Co. 
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[Sullivan’s Labor Agoncy, J. J. Sullivan, proprietor.] 


San Francisco, Cal., Auguat 12, 191^. 


Siiattuck-Edingek Co., 

268 Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Gknttj:men : On the 20th of July last, a man giving: his name as H. Du Bois, 
applied at my oflice for a position. Just having received an order for six men 
from J. Nellson, superintendent of the Cain Rock bridge job, N. W. P. R. R. Co., 
Humlioldt County, Cal., my clerk signed the above named for a job, as carpen- 
ter’.s helper, at $2.75 per day, with free fare to the place of employment, with 
the exception of 10 miles, which he hud to walk, and which he thoroughly under- 
stood at the time he signed his name to the receipt. 

On August 4 the same man returned to my office and demanded .$1G from me 
for his expenses back to San Francisco from the works. I asked him how long 
he liad worked, and he said eight days, when he was discharged. Under those 
c(»ndi lions I refused to give him any money. 

The next <lay my oRice received a telephone from .John IMcLaughlin, labor' 
commissioner of this State, to be at his office at 4 o’clock p. m. I took my order 
book and receipt books and called on Mr. IMcLaughlin, in the presence of com- 
plainant, H. Du Bois. After listening to both sides and examining my books, 
Mr. :McLaughlln told Du Bois I was entirely in the right, and that he, Du 
Bois, was not entitled to any refund. 

In his conversation with Mr. McLaughlin, Du Bois stated that there were 
between 40 and 50 nam going and coming every day to this same job, from my 
office. My books show up to the pre.sent writing 1 have sent 67 men, beginning 
the Cth day of June, this year, when the job started. 

Not being satisfied with labor commissioner’s view of the matter, Du Bois 
went to the district attorney’s office to procure a warrant for my arrest. A 
citation was Issued for me to appear before them. I went to the district at- 
torney’s office and met Du Bois. Tlie district attorney told Du Bois there was 
absolutely no grounds for a warrant, as I had been within the law at all times. 

Since that time Du Bois has been annoying me by walking back and forth in 
front of my office with a baniH*r over his shoulder, denouncing me as being 
crooke<l. I at once appealed to Judge Shortall, in the police court, who issued 
a warrant for the arrest of Du Bois for disturbing my peace, and was told by 
the ludge if he ever appeared in front of Mr. Sullivan's place of business again 
he would be sent to jail. I have since learned that Du Bois is an I. W. W. agi- 
tator, and trouble maker. 

At tl>e present time you can find him nightly perched on a box on Grant Ave- 
nue between O’Farrell and Geary Streets, telling his listeners of his experience, 
and denouncing the railroad companies, the labor commissioner, and the em- 
ployers in general. 

For the past five years I have been supplying men to various places on the 
N. W. P. R. R., also to your company, and this is the first complaint of this 


nature I have ever had. 

I have been following railroad construction work for 20 years previous to 
going into business five years ago. I can furnish the best of references from 
the S. P. R. R. Co. as to my ability for supplying comix>tent help. 

Sinccerely hoping that this I. W. W. agitator and touble maker will not dis- 
turb the present feeling between your company and myself, I am. 


Very truly, yours. 


J. J. Sullivan. 


Alderpoint, August IJf, 1911^. 

Shattuck-Edinger Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentixmen : Replying to the statement of Henry Du Bois under date of 
August 4, will state that he was shipped out here as a carpenter’s helper but 
knew absolutely nothing about the work. When I discharged him he asked me 
my reason for it. I told him he did not know anything about the work. He 
then told me he was going in to Alderpoint to get a gun and come back and kill 
me He was gone about an hour and then showed up with a pistol and de- 
manded his money. I asked him to come with me to the timekeeper’s office and 
I would see that he got his check, but this he refused to do at first and said 
that I would have to pay him or he would kill me. My reply was that If he 
did not get his money until I paid It to him he would be rather ancient. He 
finally followed me to the timekeeper’s office and there got his check. He then 
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demanded his employment receipt which I told him he could have if lie would 
come with me to iiiy ollice. On the way he told me he would kill me If I did 
not sign it. I handed It to him, and as soon as he saw It was not signed he 
pulled out his pistol and told me to look at that. I told him that that did not 
frighten me when it was in the hands of such a coward as he was. He ti)ld me 
again he would kill me if I did not sign it and my reply was that I did lud have 
to, and I went away alxnit my work, leaving him raving. 

He must have held a conversation with himself regarding that twenty to one 
bet, as I don’t remember about that. He accused me of dividing the foes with 
the employment agent to which I made no reply as I did not consider it worth 
the time. He also slates that there were 40 men in camp and HO more coming. 
This 1 can prove is false either by the timekeeper here or by the employment 
agent. In another statement he says there was lots of men coming along ask- 
ing me for work, which is also false, as only four men has asked me for work. 
Three of these were Greeks and the fourth told me he could not work ii]) high 
and besides never had done any of this kind of work. He asked me for tran.s- 
portation and states that I refused it, which also is false, as my reply wtis that 
I did not have anything to do with that. 

The last I heard him say was that if he did not get satisfaction by law he 
was coining back to kill mo. About two hours after everyone thought lie had 
left camp some men went to the lumber pile to get some lumber ami fonml him 
hiding. They asked him what he was doing there and he told llu*m he wiis going 
to kill me. They told him the best thing he could do was to get out of camp. I 
have at least a dozen witnesse.s to prove any of my statements. 

J. Nkilson. 

If you think i( advisable T will come in and have him arr(‘sted or if T can have 
it done from here let me know, but you can rest assured that if ho shows up 
here again the coroner will have a job on one of us, after all the threats that he 
has made. 


Fojrr Skwakd, Cal., August 21, 191 

.‘1550-11 

Subject: He Henry Du Bois, complaint. 

.T. W. WTTJJA^fS, 

Chief Engineer Construction, San Fram isco, Cal. 

Dear Sir; I wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter BB-lSf)80 of August 
10 relative to complaints of men who were discharge<l at Cain Rock Crossing, 
and inclose statements from our timekeeper, J. W. Bergin, and E. Wikliolin, 
covering case. 

This man Du Bois came to Fort Seward and ci*eated considerable disturbance, 
threatening to burn the cantp and using, vile language. From general ap- 
pearances, it is my impresskvi that he is demented and should b(‘ confim'd at 
some asylum. 

Yours, truly, C. A. Coains. 


Sax Francisco, August 2o, 19JA. 

BB-102C1. 

Subject: Complaint, H. Du Bois against J. Nellson. 

The Shattuck-Edinger Co., 

139 Hansford Building, City. 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of August 20, inclosing letter from J. J. Sullivan 
and one from J. Neilson, concerning the complaint of H. Du Bois regarding 
collusion between Neilson and the Sullivan labor agency, 

Mr. Combs has informed me that in his opinion Du Bois is either a radical 
I. W. W. or insane. After leaving the Cain Rock camp he went to Mr. Combs’s 
office at Fort Seward and notified Combs that he would give him 30 minutes to 
write him out a pass to Eureka, and if Combs failed to so do, he would burn the 
camp. 

. Am very glad to have had the opportunity to read the letters. I do not 
believe that there was any basis whatsoever for Du Bois’s comphiint. I return 
herewith the letters referred to. 

Yours, truly, 


J. W. Williams. 
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San Fbancisco, Auguat 26, 

BB-10284. 

Subject : Ue Du Bols, complaint. 

The ShattucK'Edinger Co., 

lIutLsford Building, City. 

Dear Sir: I am semliiig you herewith letter from Mr. Combs date<l Augu.st 21 
trunsniitliug .stnterueiits of Mr. Pomeroy, our timekeei)er at Cain Hock Crossing, 
and Mr. J. W. Bergin and Mr. E. Wikholm, carpenter and carpenter foreman, 
respectively, at the Cain Rock camp, all relative to the complaints of men dis’ 
charge<l from that camp in which they have alleged collusion between the 
foreman and the labor agencie.s. 

If you choose you may have copies made of any of the letters .sent you here- 
with. I will ask you to return these letters, after they liave served your 
purpose. 

Yours, truly, J. W. Williams. 


San Francisco, Cal., August 2H, 10 1 

J. W. Williams, 

Chwf Engineer N. W. P. R. R. Co., Phelan Building, City. 

Dear Sir: I have yours of Augii.st 20. inclosing statements In reference to the 
T>ii Bois complaint. 1 urn having copies made of the same, and herewith return 
staiements received with your letter. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Yours, truly, F- Edinger. 


Subject: In re statenaMit of Henry Du Bois. 


Cain Rock Crossing, (\vl., 

Augufit Ci, 10 Ui. 


Mr. C. A. Combs, 

Assistant Engineer, Fort Seward, Cal. 

Dear Sir: Witli reference to the above subject, and to your request of even 
date that I submit you a statement in connection therewith, please see my 
report attaclu'il hereto with full data, in so far as I have knowledge, pertaining 
to conditions of hiring and discharging men engaged on constructing Cain 
Ro('k ('rossing since work commenced. 

Yours, resiiectfully, 

L. L. Pomeroy, Timekeeper. 


timekeeper’s report pertaining to conditions of hiring and discharging men 

ENGAGED ON CONSTRUCTING CAIN ROCK CROSSING. 


Since its Inception there have been 70 men hired iiy J. Neilson, superintend- 
ent for Shattuck-Fdinger Co., to construct the Cain Rock bridge. 

Of this numher, 88 apiioar ou the pay roll under date of August 13, 1014, 
21 men have resigned the service on tlieir account, 11 men have been discharged, 
and 1 was killed by fall from higli line on August 11, 1914. 

The following 21 men reipiested me to give them their time, and, where known. 
1 have shown the rea.sori given me for quitting the service: 

G. Johnson, only worked four hours of one flay, G. Peterson, no reason given. 
J. Halle, dls.satLsfied with board. C. Lahiistein, afraid to work with inex- 
perlenceti help. J. Jonasen, afraid to work with inexperienced help. J. Martin, 
afraid to work with inexperienced help. O. Johnson, no reason stated. J. 
Tuomola, wanted more money. D. Neilson, quit to return to college. G. Hal- 
teen, dissatisfied with hoard. C. Schamller, dissatisfied with board. J. Roberts, 
dissatisfied with board. F. Fergen, no reason stateil. H. Shoebel, unable to 
work on high line. J. King, unable to work on high line. J. Wapper, no 
reason stated. A. Jorgensen, no rea.son stated. S. I. Mears, unable to work on 
high line. J. S. Taylor, unable to work on high line. R. Bellew, unable to 
work on high line. E. Cruz, unable to work on high line. 

The following 11 men have been discharged, i*enson therefor being stated: 
J. Lewis, using Interior of tent as toilet. J. Smith, disobeying orders. M. 
Knapp, using tent as toilet E. Tresing lazy and incompetent. J. Ahern, lazy 
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and incompetent. A. Jensen, lazy and incompetent. (^. Clements, diseharjict^d 
by carpenter foreman, incompetent. A Donner, sleopij' under lumber pile 
dtirln?; working hours from 9.4^ a. m. to 11.20 a. m. H. Du Bols, lazy and iie 
competent. C. Yung, discharge'll by carpenter foreman, incompetent. H. 
IduUip.s, discharged by carpenter foreman, incompetent. 

J. Dalton, killed August II by accidental fall from high line. 

With regard to complaint of Henry Du Bol.s. From my observations through 
watching the men at work all day I did not form a good opini(m of this man’s 
ability or industry. When he was di.scliarged for incompetency 1 heard most 
of Ids ravings while in camp. To the b(‘st of my knowledge he did not api)ear 
to have been liie worse for li(iuor, lie ratlicr gi\ing me tlie impression tliat he 
was mentally deranged. I was working in my tent in the early morning when 
party in question caiiu' up and asked for ids time, and, using iilthy language, 
made tiie statenu'rd tliat he was going to Aiderpoint to i)uy a gun, and was 
then going to return and shoot Mr. Neilson, the superintendent. 

It has come to my knowledge ti)at tills man made the lioast to a fellow 
worker, while on his way u]> from San Francisco, that he was going to get a 
soft snap ami w'ould slioot the foreman if lie were discharged, he further admit- 
ting that he knew notiiing aliout the work. Of course this is only hearsay evi- 
dence, but the man in particular to wdiom he is .said to have made sucii remarks 
has since left tlu' service, therefore I am unable to obtain conhrmalion. I am, 
liowever, suhniitling a statement from Fser Wikholm, carjienter foreman, under 
whose direct supervision Du Bois was working, giving his opinion as to his 
qiialdicul ions. In adelition to tlds, 1 am sulmiitting a statmnent from J. W. 
liergin, carpenter, wdio use^d Du B(u‘s as e-arpenter liel])er for a diiy, and then 
rex(uested he be given another helper, as Du Bois wais of no use to him. 

I have lioard and listened to some camp talks that have benn geiing the 
rounds in ennimction with Du Bois’.s statenient relative to tlie suppostM.! graft 
thal lie claims exists betw^een the superintendent and the employment man. 
This ha.s been most loudly talke^d by J. Smith, wiio w’as eiischarged, liy J. Mo 
Dona lei, wiio was eTaneman on tlie loconmtive <Tane Nei. 051, and l)y Du Bois. 

In this e'ormection I shoulel perhaps mention that 13 of the 38 names ap- 
jiearijig em the jiay roll never came from an eunpleiyment oflico at all, 3 of them 
being hired by Mr. Neilson loe*ally. 

Mr. Neilson infeinns me that lie* lias only had 4 applications for w'ork from 
iiooiners since he has be'en up liere; 3 of the'se W'ere (Ireeks, wiio had no knowl- 
edge of bridge w'ork, wiiile tlie fourth cemld neif w'ork on the high line. 

\\ilh re'garel to A. Donner, discliarged fe>r sleeping during w^orking hours. 
When this man first came to me for his time he stateel to me that this wms neit 
Ids lino of w'eirk, that lie w'as not feeling very w'ell, and did not feel hurt be- 
cause he was di.scliarged. I asked him wldcli way he w^anted to go, W'hether 
to Willits or Foi-t Sew'ard, and teld Idm that 1 had auliioiity to request trans- 
portation for liim on the w^ork trains to either place, wlicre the service voucher 
I had given him wwild be exchanged for a time vonciier. He said he preferred 
to go to Fort Sew^ard, to widcli place I issued him transportation. 


STATEMENT OF Mil. .J. W\ IIEIKUN, CARPENTETI. 

In regard to Henry Du Bois. d’liis man worked with me as n carpenter 
helper at Cain Rock Crossing, and I foumi him to he a poor lielper, .so much so 
That I went to Mr. James Neil.son and told him I did not WTint him for a helper. 
Mr. Du Bois told mo he w as a flunky, not a cariienter ladiier. I liad him a while 
working with me to cut dow^n a small oak tree, about 8 inches in diameter; it 
was the wmrst w'ork I have ever seen, and it is here now’ for anyone to see. 
He is a man you have to w’atch all the time to keep him at w^ork. I have 
worked at carpentering for the past 35 years, have hud charge of camps and 
overseeing wTirk for a number of years and know^ wdien a man does a day’s 
work, and also know as to his ability. If this man wtis what he claims to be 
lie failed to show it while w'orking with me. 

I also heard Du Bois wdien he threatened to kill Mr. Nielson for no reason 
whatever, simply becau.se he wms discharged, and the threats and language 
that he used convinced me he was demented. I also heard liim say after ho 
had his time and was leaving camp, if he did not get satisfaction in towm ho 
would return and kill Mr. Nielson. 


J. \V. Bekuin. 
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.STATEMENT OF ESER WIKHOLM, CARPENTER FOREMAN, CAIN ROCK BRIDGE. 

Upon request of Timekeeper Pomeroy I wish to state my opinion as to Henry 
DuBols’s qualifications, as lie hired out as caifienter helper and was under my 
direct supervision. 

It is my opinion that Du Bois knows nothing about the work expected of a 
carpenter helper; lie was always lazy and incompetent and I did not care to 
take chances with him working on the high line, and he was accordingly dis- 
charged on these accounts. 

Eser WikholM; Carpenter Foreman. 



COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


(For exhibits under this subject, see pages 5310 to 5401) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


San FiiANcifcJto, Cal., Tucsdui/, ^ci>tcmhcr 1, liUJf — 10 a. m. 

Fivsont : Cliairmaii Walsh, Commissioners Commons, (larin'tson. Lennon, 
Weiiistoek, ami ()’(^)nnell ; also William (). Thomi>son, inmnsel. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please come to order. 

J\lr. Grant Fee. 

rBSTIMONY OF MR. GRANT FEE. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, i^lea.se. 

Mr. Fee. Grant Fee. 

('hairniari Wai.sh. Spetik out loud, [dease, so this last f^entleinan can hear 
you. It is very difficult to hear in this room, Mr. Fee. Where do you live? 

Mr. Fee. At 1153 Castro Street. 

Chairman Walsh. Where? 

Mr. Fee. 1153 Castro Strict. 

Cfiiairmaii Walsh. San Francisco, Cal.? 

Mr. Fee. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How lon^? have you lived in San Francisco? 

Mr. Fee. Well, I have lived here, off and on, for 25 years. 

Chairman Walsh. What business are you engaged in? 

Mr. Fee. General contracting. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you engaged in it as an individual, or do you have a 
corporation running your business? 

Mr. Fee. Individually. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been in the general contracting busi- 
ness ? 

Mr. Fee. About six years. 

Chairman Walsh. And in what lines? 

Mr. Fee. General contracting. 

(fiiairman Walsh. Have you had much or little to do with making })urgains 
with employees? 

Mr. Fee. Well, very little. (\>nditions here do not permit of making bargains 
to any great extent. 

Chairman Walsh. You were served, I ladiove, by our investigators with an 
outline of questions? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have prepared your answers? 

Mr. Fee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly proceed, now, in your own way. Pitch 
your voice at least as high as mine, will you, Mr. Fee? 

Mr. Fee. I wall try to. 

Chairman Walsh. Because it is very dillicult to iiear hi this nxmi. 

Mr. Fee. Shall I commence with the questions right through as they are? 

Chairman Walsh. You can commence with the questions, if you will, plea.se, 
Mr. Fee. Read the questions. I note they are very short. And then make 
your answer right to that question. 

Mr. Fee. Paragraph 1, question 1: “The demand and siii)ply of labor in (he 
building trades.” Demand and supply are fairly well efiualized. At times 
there is a demand for skilled labor and at times the market is oversupplied. 

Question 2. “ Charaeter of the supply.” Local, principally. 

Question 3. “ Different occupations represented.” Laboring men, teamsters, 
pile drivers, concrete men, cement finishers, structural steel erectors, hoisting 
engineers, brick masons, sandstone cutters and setters, granite cutters and 
^tters, carpenters, plasterers, electricians, pluml^t^rs, heating men, ornamental 
iron men, tile setters, marble setters and cutters, fixture men, and there Is a few 
other crafts that I presume I didn’t think of. 
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Question No. 4 : “ Proportion of.” I don’t think T am competent to answer 
that. It would be a matter of gettlnj; statistics from the different branches 
of the trades or unions. 

Chairman Walsh. That is No. 

Mr. Fee. Question 4, paragraph 1. 

Chairman Walsh. Very jjotwi. Tlien omit that. 

]Mr. Fee. Question H : “ Skilied and unskilled.” If by unskilled is meant 
labor, I sliould say 10 per cent. If by un.skilled is meant unskilled mechanics, 
1 would say 50 per cent have not the proper decree of skill for their work. 

Question 0: ‘‘ Pelongins to the unions.” All men employed by contractors in 
this city on buildinjjs are meml)ers of labor unions. By contractors I mean men 
who contract with the owner to do certain speciiied work in a certain specified 
time. There are some men engaged iii building for themselves here that do 
not employ union labor. 

(Question 7: “Nati\e and foreign.” Well, I w^ould not be able to answer the 
per cent. The same with married and single. 

Question 0; ” Dilliculty experienced In making use of the services of non- 
unit)n nuMi.” There is a rule strictly enforccfl in the building trades of this 
city which placets a fine on any workman who works with a nonunion man. 
This fine consi.sts of a day’s pay for tlte first oftlmse, and can be raised to 
\\ hatever the executive power wishes for future offenses. Any attempt to make 
use of the services of nonuidon men by contractors causes the following con- 
ditions: Some unions give him an opportunity of joining their ranks, but re- 
quire him to pass an examination before allowing to work. This examination 
at the will of the union operates as a closed charter by causing him to attempt 
to pass an examination the reciuirements of which are beyond the capacity 
of any except the most higlily skilled mechanic in that line, with the result 
that the applicant does not pass and is therefore r(‘Jec*ted as a member of the 
union. Other unions do not offer this alternative. In any event the employer 
must sul)mit to the union rule and the imlividual is In most cases prevented 
from earning his living in this community. If the employer does not agree to 
these conditions, it is cause for the busii\ess agent to call off all union men work- 
ing on the l)uihling, after which, if a person still endeavored to make use of 
nonunion men, the result would be bodily injury to the nonunion men tryint? 
to work, ami destruction of property. 

Question 10: ” Reason for this.” The building trades of this city are under 
a one-man rule. This head executive has supreme authority, at least In 
practice, and lie and his active supporters believe that they have the same right 
to maintain and uphold what they call their laws that a nation has when at 
war with another nation. They view the resistance to their so-called laws 
in the same manner that a nallon would view' another nation’s attempt to gain 
a foothold on its territory. With few exceptions the labor-union leader, the 
business agent, and tiieir active supports ami a part of Iho rank and file con- 
sider their organization in the same light that religiously inclined persons did 
some hundred years ago. Tiiey seem to believe that their methods are right, 
and that all others are wrong, and that they are justified in using any means 
within their power to maintain their so-called rights. I have talked with a 
number of labor men who are connected with the liuilding trades council, and 
have been told by several of them that they consider the McNamaras martyrs. 
IMy observation leads me to the conclusion that the unions consider their union 
laws, States and National, as above any constitutional laws, municipal, State, 
or National. 

My belief is the one-man rule as practiced in unions is a menace to our 
republican form of government, which I l)elieve to be the best form of govern- 
ment in the world. The continiuHl submission of the rank and file to the 
dictates of the liead executive, such submission being enforced by fines, ex- 
pulsion fi’om the union for certain i)eriods, and in some cases personal violence, 
can only result in destroying in a man that quality which makes a man an 
American and whicli is the very foundation of our republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

The union ideas and principles as first conceived did not carry with them 
this danger. Tlie danger has arisen from the fact that men of bright and 
active minds who have great organizing ability have gained chief executive 
control, and by fair means or otherwise have remained In chief executive 
control for long periods, as In the building trades of this city for a period of 
over 20 years, and apparently will continue during the life of the present chief 
executive officer. 
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The same operation carried out in onr Government would cause the destruc- 
tion of our present form of government, and will destroy the useful ues.s of any 
body or association of men, for the reason that no human being is so well 
balanced mentally that continued power will not blind him to the rights of 
his fellow man and cause him to become a dictator. 

I have been a member of unions and know tliat violence is advised by union 
executives secretly. Even knowing this I did believe that organized labor 
would some day be the salvation of this country, but ray experience in our 
plasterers’ controversy, and later in the stc'ol erectors’ trouble, and again in 
the painters’ dispute, and again in attempting to enforce one-half of 1 per 
cent tax on all brickwork in this city by the bricklayers’ union, and the limita- 
tion of a day’s work by union rules, lias coinpletidy convinced me that the 
present methods used, the principles taught, and the submission by the rank and 
file to one-man rule and dictatorship without consideration for the rights of 
others, if continued on those lines will eventually destroy our form of govern- 
ment, which will be a step backward by civilization, and not a step forward. 

Another feature whl<*h has developed in the last two or three years in this 
State is with very few exceptions public officials listen to the threats and to 
the promises of support of organized labor, and arc intluenced by the threats 
and promises In the execution of the duties of their office. This was 
most forcibly brought to my attention when asking advice from attorneys as 
to the legality of the collection by force of the one-half of 1 per cent on brick 
contracts now being attempted by the bricklayers’ union, and to enforce the 
collection of same have struck jobs in this city and have enforced the payment 
of said tax under protest before they would resume work on buildings. 

The first attorney I went to informed me there was no question but that 
the enforcement of the payment of money in that manner was illegal, but that 
1 could not hope for a conviclion in our courts. Going to another attorney, I 
was told substantially the same thing. A third attorney whom I went to, a 
man who Is considered one of the best attorneys In the city, and with whom 

I am well acquainte<l, informed me to the same effect. 

I asked him the reasons, and lie replie<l that the machinery, or the official 
whose duty it was to draw the venire for jury duties, was in control of the 
unions, and would see that no man was <lrawn on a i)anel who would convict 

II laiior-union man on such a charge; that there was no question but that the 
collection of the tax was illegal and contrary to the laws of this State. 

The cause for these conditions are: First, lack (d organization and united 
effort on the part of business men ; absolute careli*ssness and indifference by 50 
per cent of business men to their civic duties. Statistics will show that while 
95 per cent of men working for salaries attend to their civic duties and vote, 
less than 50 per cent of business men attend to their civic duties and visit the 
polls at elections. 

Public officials are human the same as the rest of us, and they, knowing the 
inattention of business men to their civic duties, and the attention given by 
men working for salaries and wages to their civic duties, know well that their 
election to office generally depends on the worker.s’ vote, and with few excep- 
tions, must choose between favoring organized labor and being defeated for 
the office to which they aspire. I believe that it is the business men who sliould 
be censured for this condition, and not llie officials or organized labor. AVhen 
all business men vote this condition will not exist. 

Question 11 : “ Is it justifiable? ” In my opinion, decidedly not, and from more 
points than one; first, tlie duties of every individual as a private citizen, if I 
correctly understand them, compel me as an Individual citizen to recognize the 
rights and privileges of every other individual under the law; second, no 
organization, he it corporation, union, or body of private citizens, has the moral 
or legal right to assume that It can pass laws as such that will or can supplant 
the laws of the State or Nation; third, labor unions have always evaded the 
operation of State or National laws by remaining unincorporated bodies, thus 
evading legal responsibility. This fact alone should emphasize the illegality 
of the form and power they claim under their so-called laws. 

Paragraph 2, question 1 : “ What seasonal fluctuations take place In the de- 
mand for labor in these occupations? ” Skilled labor is more plentiful In 
winter than In summer. 

Question 2 : “ Causes of these changes? ” The checking of building operations 
in country sections due to wet weather. 

Question 3 : “ Whnt simlliar fluctuations take place in the volume of the 
labor supply?” The skilled labor supply Is more plentiful in winter in this 
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cft.v than Hi ssiiiiiiiier, tlu<^ to the men going out on work in diffeieiit soctloiKS 
of the country in the summer time on building operations. 

Qut'stioii 4 : “ What suggestions would you make for minimizing these lluc- 
tuations for demand and supply?” 1 would not suggest a remedy; as the 
lluctuations are not very great I do not feel the necessity ot endeavoring to 
reineily this in tiie skilled Imllding trades lines. With unskilled labor the 
ctmdilion is different, there being a great many men out of employment during 
the wintertime who are fully employed during the summer season, due to the 
harvesting of croiis and fruit, and work in general being more under way in 
suriirner than in winter. My suggestion of a remedy for this would be public 
work, such as road coustnulion and repairs, both Htate and county, to be done 
in winter, employing thc'se men at a reiLsonable wage to carry them over tiic 
rainy season. The benetits accruing from this method would be the betterment 
of roads througiioiit tiie State, which is in itself an asset to any country or city, 
ami the saving in economic conditions of contributions to societies and public 
funds to tide a good part of these men over during the rainy season, as we have 
experiencetl licre in San Francisco the past winter. 

Ihiragrapii 3, question 1 : “ Wluit are tlie metlKMls used for connecting the 
job with the job iiuiiter?” In my ex{ierience, limited to the building trades in 
this city, men come on the job looking for work ; getting word to men whom I 
know, and telling men who are working on tiie job if they know of anyone 
out of work to bring tlicm ; last resort, telephoning to the labor Inireau. 

(Question 2 : Extent to which the trade-union acts as Us own employment 
agency ? ” I understand that all unions retpiire men ont of work to reiiort to 
tlieir secretary; any man telephoned for, tliey send those wlio are out of work 
to the various joiis. 

(jnestion 3: “How satisfactory is this methml for lioth sides conceriieti ? ” 
I can only sfieak from a contractor’s standfKiint; it is very unsatisfactory. Tin? 
man who desires woi’k as a rule is not satisfied to sit down and wait, but go<»s 
out and hunts it. ^My experience is that men sent me from tlie labor bureaus 
are unsatisfai'tory, unskilletl in their craft, or indolent. I seldom get a good 
man that way. It also iKunuits the man in charge of tlie lalior bureau to lUs- 
crlminate against tliose who do not supi>ort the executive oflicei's of the union, 
no matter wiuit tlieir methods may be. 

Question 4: “Extent of tlie resort to the i>rivate emplojment agency?” 
Contractors in h?an Francisw very sehlom go to a private employment agency, 
if ever, as the men we are forced to employ are union men only. 1 can not 
reconcile the situation that municij^d, State, or National work cun iierrnit a 
condition whicii bars any citizen from being employed, bin-ause he has a different 
lieiief from anotlier man, or association of men. any more than I can conceive 
a condition which hai's a citizen from being employeil on municlpai. State, or 
Nntkmal work because lie has the religious belief of a Melhodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, or C'athollc. 

(Question 5: “How does tlie trade-uniou keep track of employers needing 
help and workers needing jobs? ” By the report of their members and imsiiiess 
agents. 

Question 0 : “ Suggestions for reform.” I iKdieve tiie reiiuvly for the pi*esent 
condition is for asst>clations or unions to be formed composed of hotli em- 
ployers and employees in the building trades. The executive board should 
lane members composed of employers and employees in the various crafts, 
the memiiei's of the boards not to serve longer than two yeai*s continuously ; 
any questions wliich come up to l>e discussed and settled by tiiem, if possible. 
If they are unable to come to a solution of any problem it tiien to be taken to 
ail executive IkhI.v composed of delegates from all the associations of the 
various crafts in the building business have representation of both employer 
ami employee, their deidsiou to be final; and that the individual crafts, either 
tiie employer or the employ must bind himself to be governed by these 
conditions and work according to the rules laid down by the executive com- 
mittee in the central This would apply to employers wIm) seek to take 

advantage of employees even to the extent of bringing the necessary pres- 
sure on such employers as to cause tliem to correct any abuse or misuse of 
the employees. 

Puragrapli 4. (piestion 1 : “ What is the extent of tlie unemployed in the 
building trades? ” I think a more correct answer could be had from the 
union men on that question, as I have no means of knowing what per cent is 
out of employment 
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Question 2: ‘'Means of ininiiniziniLj this nneinployineiit.” In my jud^nneiil 
the only way to reduce the unemployed is to have more worlt ; that* work to be 
permanent should be of a normal growth and not a forceil growth. I believe 
If the labor conditions in this city were such that were attractive to capital- 
ists who are looking for cities for factories and other Industries, it would be a 
great factor in solving this question, as we have unexcelled advantages for 
shipping and a climate not equaled* I believe in the world, for working pur- 
poses. For example, the climatic conditions in San Francisco are such that a 
man can work steadily and conscientiously his eight hours or nine hours the 
year round without pliysically injuring or wearing out the man of ordinary 
strength; while in the East it is necessary to use artificial means in summer 
to keep the factory In condition so that a man can do half a day’s work, and 
even then when the day’s work is over he is unable to rest at night, or In t*on- 
dition for work the foll{>wing day. In wintertime nrtilicial means have to be 
employed to keep the factory suftlciently warm to permit a man to work. 

The canal being now oi>en, pnxlucts from this city can reach and compete witli 
eastern and foreign markets; but with the labor conditions and the rules en- 
forced by the unions, Investors having money will not come to San Francisco, 
but will go to the places not so favoralde climatically, hut witli better labor 
conditions. I am informed from reliable sources that for the pa.st three years 
practically no eastern or ()utsi<le money has come into this city for iuv(‘stment, 
and that at the present time we are really living by trading on one another, 
wdtii the addition of what slopping and mining bring to tlie city, due to our 
geographical l(»cation. 

Question 3: “Other suggestions.’’ I suggest tliat a system of tra<lo schools 
should be established under Government control which would compel all boys 
to spend a period of, say, three years learning some trade. This would Ix^ a 
great benefit to us as a Nation, as no man could have a better asset than to 
have some trade. This I know from i>ersonal exi)erience. This woiihl have a 
tendency to reduce the ranks of nnskilUnl labor; it w<ml(l give the boys what 
they sadly m^ed in this country, as few boys recognize tlie lmportanc*e of ap- 
plying themselves to a study until they reach an age where it is too late; 
also the attitude taken by un'nms in limiting ai)pr(‘nrues is making tlie (pies- 
tion of skilled mechanics a very serious problem in this country; in fact, 
were it not for the immigralion <>f skilled meciianics we would have ji v(‘ry 
small per cent employed on our buildings. 

The active and intelligent efforts of business men to Induce or Itring Into 
this State men agriculturally inclined to buy sinnii farms and cultivate same, 
as men who are comi)etent to judge have said, that this State cau support a 
population of from twenty-five to thirty millions of people witli ease, there now 
being less than 3,000,(KX) population in the State. 

Panigraph 5, question 1 : “ What are the working relations between the build- 
ing trades council and the building trades employers’ association?’’ The build- 
ing trades <*onncil and its various unions make what they call laws; the mem- 
bers of the building trades employers’ association are forced to live up to them. 

Question 2: “What evidence of friction are to be noted?’’ There is very 
little evidence of friction l)ecause the man who ol>jects to obeying their smcalled 
laws is disciplined In such a manner that he is afraid to object; in fact, three- 
fourths, and perhaps more, of the contractors in San Francisco are afraid to 
say publicly what they think and believe of the unions. As an example, on 
August 19, I went to a general contractor of this city and requesteil to permit 
the use of an agreement which he signed with the bricklayers’ union. The point 
we wished to bring out by tliat agreement was that tlie unions were forcing men 
to pay into the union one-half of 1 per cent of the face amount of any brick- 
work done by them. He told me to call the following day and he wouhl give me 
an answer. On the following day, August 20, T went to see him, and he prac- 
tically told me that he did not dare to permit me to use the agreement In that 
manner, as he was afraid the union would injure him and cause him loss of 
money, which they could do very easily. He told me that they threatened him 
trouble if he did not sign this agreement, and therefore signed same. 

We are now having committee meetings endeavoring to induce the bricklayers’ 
union to eliminate the collection of this tax. We have on certain jobs paid the 
tax under protest during the period under discussion. Should we lie enabled to 
convince the bricklayers’ union of the injustice and illegality of this tax, It 
would be cause for serious friction for the reason that if the bricklayers’ union 
are able to establish the right to collect the tax of one-half of 1 per cent by 
force from a contractor it will establish u rule which will be followed by other 
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crafts in the building business, and which will add another expense to the 
building industry^ which Is already at a point that with few exceptions a 
man is unable to make a profitable investment in improved property; also if 
the right is established to enforce the collection of one-half of 1 per cent, there 
is no reason why a union could not collect instead of one-half of 1 per cent 
any per cent which they should see fit to demand, an<l unless we are able to con- 
vince them that they are wrong in the position that they have taken it will cause 
very serious friction in this city. My personal experience is that the money 
which I have in improved property in this city would bring me better returns 
had I permitted the same to remain in the savings bank drawing Interest at 
from 3^ to 4 per cent. 

Question: “Collective bargaining.” There is no collective bargaining In this 
city, as I understand the term. The system in vogue in this city is : The unions 
pass a so-called law raising the scale of wages or changing the working condi- 
tions;^ that is referred to the building trades council for their approval; if 
approved by the building trades council, it is put in force ; sometimes notice is 
given and agjiin no notice is given in spite of the fact that the building trades 
council say that one of their laws is tluit a 00-days’ notice must be given be- 
fore a change in wage or working conditions is put into effect The employer 
has no voice whatever in making the above-stated rules; the employer’s part 
consists entirely in making wliat resistance lie can; this resistance has met 
with no degree of success, excepting cases of housesiniths’ trouble in the matter 
'of eight-hour day in structural shops. Collective bargaining, as I understand 
the term, presumes discussion and consultation by the parties concerned before 
agreements are made. Here there is no such discussion. The so-called agree- 
ment is the ultimatum of one party which the other party has no choice but 
to accept 

As bearing upon these facts which sustain this statement and as showing the 
existing condltion^in this city, I ask leave to file a supplemental statement with 
various exhibits. \ 

Chairman Walstt. This is the statement containing the exhibits? 

Mr. P^KE. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Just hand tho.se to the stenographer, please. 

(See Fee pjxhiblts Nos. 1 and 2.) 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all of the statement? 

Mr. Fee, That is all of the statement. 

Chairman Walsti. Prof. Commons has a few questions he would like to ask 
you. 

Commissioner Commons. The plan you propose there seems to be quite simi- 
lar to that which is in operation in New York in the building trades and in 
Chicago in the building trades. Is that your idea of building up here a system 
of joint agreements similar to the New York building trades or Chicago build- 
ing trades? 

Mr. Fee. I was not aware there was a system of that kind in either place. 
Commissioner Commons. Well, you would first have an organization of the 
employers. Those in the different lines of business would belong to this em- 
ployers’ association. 

Mr. Fee. IMy idea was, and I believe it could be Avorked out satisfactorily, 
to have an association or corporation formed of both employers and employees 
in the different crafts, they to settle questions in their particular crafts if pos- 
sible. The executive board to be composed of both parties having equal 
power. Questions which could not be settled in the crafts would go to a 
central body, which wmuld be composed of an executive body where all the 
various crafts in the building business Avould be represented, and their decision 
would be final and binding on any individual craft. 

Commissioner Commons. That is almost identical with the system of New 
York. 

Mr. Fee. A system of that kind, if carried out fairly by men who want to do 
what is right, Avould take and eliminate a great deal of the trouble which we 
have at present. 

Commissioner Commons. You would have all these questions or these Issues 
you have taken up, you would have all of them subject to the decision of this 
central board? 

Mr, Fee. The central body; yes, sir. ^ 

Commissioner Commons. All of these questions of this tax would be settled 
Jointly ? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Commons. And the question of apprenticeships? 

^ Mr. Fee. Well, a tax is a proposition that, in my judgment, could not be 
allowed, because you, as an American, would have the same spirit right in you 
that there was in 76, where you objected, or our forefathers objected, to taxa- 
tion without representation, and that is exactly what they are trying to do 
here In this city to-day — to fix a tax on a man and giving us absolutely no 
choice, no voice in the matter, nothing. You simply have to pay or they will 
quit work, and I believe that there are sufilcient of the ’76 spirit in the Ameri- 
can people to-day to take it off and overrule a proposition of that kind. It is 
entirely wrong from any point you want to look at It. 

Commissioner Commons. As I understand it, then, you would make that one 
of the conditions before you would form this joint board to give decisions 

Mr. Fee. That board would be within and controlled by the laws of the 
State and Nation. It would not be putting its laws above those of the locality 
in which it lives. 

Coihmissioner Commons. Well, these other questions lilce that you have tlien- 
tioned there of restriction of output, that would be settled by the board? 

Mr. Fee. Those would be settled in the central Ixxly, if the particular craft 
could not settle them. 

Commissioner Commons. ICvery other thing except this one thing, the tax, 
could be settled? 

Mr. Fee. Everything that would not conflict with the laws of your Slate or 
Nation, or the locality, wouhl be settled by this. There would l)e no attempt 
to take up any questions that did conflict with any existing laws, and that is 
a thing which I think is dangerous with any association of men, no matter 
what. If you are not willing to be governed by the laws of the community in 
which you reside you are not a good citizen. You can not be. 

Commissioner Commons, Well, would that signify that this joint board 
should be an open shop on both sides — any employer could join the association? 

Mr. Fee. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Any employee? 

Sir. Fee. Any employee. 

Commissioner Commons. Whether he was a member of tlie union or a mem- 
ber of the employers’ association? 

Mr. Fee. It wouldn’t make any difference, they could be affiliated there. 

Commissioner CoM^roNs. Ilow would you make your rules l)inding on those 
who join — who did not join — employers who di<l not join, or employees who 
did not join? 

Mr. Fee. Well, there are details — this, in my mind is not worked out com- 
pletely. But there is no doubt in my mind that any set of right-thinking men 
could find ways and means to make another man think right; in other words, 
it could bring him to see the light. There are a great many of us In darkness, 
in business and in general walks of life, just as well as there are men who are 
criminally inclined, and it is not merely a matter of education. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you taken this matter up with the building 
trades council? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You have taken it up with the bidcklayers’ union; 
that is the only one? 

Mr. Fee. The matter of the tax? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Fee. We have. It is in committee now with the bricklayers’ union. 

Commissioner Commons. That is llie only negotiations of a collective char- 
acter that you have taken up so far? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commo.ns. I think that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gather, Mr. Fee, that unorganized labor, as it 
exists, has the grievance that the employers fix the wage arbitrarily, and that 
the unorganized worker must either accept it or quit tlie job ; in other words, 
that he has not a voice in fixing the wage that he is to receive. I gather from 
the statements that you have made, Mr. Fee, that the conditions in the building 
trades In San Francisco are reversed. 

Mr. Fee. CoJ*rect. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that the organized labor fixes the wage and 
that the employer has absolutely no voice in the matter? 

Mr. Feb. Yes, sir ; that Is correct. 

38819^— -S nor 41 R «4~1— vnl « 7 
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(Commissioner Wkinstock. That the wage is fixed arbitrarily? 

Mr. Fee, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And tliat the employer therefore is rol)l)ed of his 
riglit to have a say in how much wage shall be paid? 

Mr. Fee. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And your remedy, ns I gather it, is this — joint 
counsel? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that both sides shall have an e(iual voice in 
the matter? 

Mr. Fee. That is the object. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. In tlie event of tills joint counsel not being able 
to agree, it then goes to an executive committee? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

(jommi.ssioner Weinstock. Now, suppose th(‘ executive committee can not 
agree, wliat then? 

Mr. Fee. The conditions of the executive committee would have to be such 
that— supposing a condition that they can't agree, they would call in an addi- 
tional man, who, after listening to the arguments on both sides, etc., would 
settle the question. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, if the executive committee could 
not agree, it would be tlam submitted to arbitration? 

l\rr. not arbitration. They would cal! a man in to listen in whom 

they both had confidence, and let him deciile. 

Comnii.ssioner Wetn.stchk. He would arldtrate between the two? 

Sir. Fee. Arbitration, ns T understand it. is more than one. 

('Commissioner Weinstock. You can have 1 or 20. There is no limit to the 
number. 

]\Ir. Fee. Perliaps I don’t understand the correct interpretation of the term 
“ arbitration.” 

(Commi.ssioner Weinstock. Arliitration does not mean any fixed number. 
It means any numlHU* that tiie two siiles may agnv on, whether that number is 
one or any number. 

You then .settle this dispute and that is final? 

]\rr. P’ee. It would be settled in the central body. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. P^lxactly. 

Now, you have pointed out some of tlie disadvantages of dealing with or- 
ganized labor in collective l)argainlng. Wliat advantages are there, if any? 

Mr, Fee. Well, I don’t tliink there are any advantages in tins town. I think 
the unions in this town imve put tl\e city in such .shape tluit the city is stand- 
ing still, and factories and industries have left the city and will go to other 
places; and if It continues the conditions in tlie city will just rejnain, as it 
were, dead, with what additional new life comes in through mining and sbi])- 
Iiing which can not go to other places. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We are to understand, then. Mr. PVe, tiiat your 
opinion is that San Franci.sco has not made any progn^ss industrially or com- 
mercially in recent yi^ars? 

IMr. Fee. Commercially it ba'<, is'cause of Its Iteing the only seaport on a 
long stretch of coast. Commercial industries have to come here; can’t go to 
otlier places. 

Commissioner \^’EINsTO(’K. Rut (bat it has not grown industrially? 

^ir. Fee. No, 

(Commissioner Weinstock. I>o you hold organized labor responslhh^ for 
that? 

Mr. P^EK. I do. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. Tliat is on tlie tiieory that because of the alleged 
arbitrary and distorted attitude of organized labor it frightens capital from 
locating here? 

Mr. Fee, It does. Now 

Omml.ssloner Weinstock. Now, has San Francisco stood still industrially 
any more or any less the last two or three years than have other cities else- 
where? 

Mr. Fee. I believe it has. Would you permit me just there, when you speak 
of that, to state a condition tliat occurred down at the McLaren & Petei’son 
job, located on Powell and Sutter .streets, a condition amongst the plastcTers. 
They were behind on the plastering work, the vestibule, which was a great 
deal of ornamental work in the vestibule, and It was decided to work Sunday 
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on the work so as to get it coiiipleted. The contractor was behind (>n time. 
The^ were willing to pay the double time, $14 u day to the plasterers for 
working, and the plasterers .were willing to work. The union steps in and 
says that they can't employ the men who are regularly working on the build- 
ing for that Sunday; they must take other men. Now, anyone knows who 
Is familiar with any line of work that you take a man that has been working 
in a building or In any other place of work on a particular class he Is more 
familiar with what is done than if you bring an outsider in. Therefore it 
costs more money, and In addition to that you pick up nien and the chances 
are y(»u would not get the skilled mechanics that the work in the vestibule 
would require, while those men working on the buihPng had been working on 
ornamental work in the same building and, naturally, were good men at that 
work or they wouldn’t remain. 

Now, where the union steps in — and the injiisti<*e of the proposition is to force 
a man to not perjiiit tlie same men that were on the building, but to take men 
outside who were not busy, put them in that vestibule, and make Ihe employer 
employ them. Now, there is a condition that we are up against in this city, the 
contractor has really absolutely nothing to say. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You offer that instance. Mr. Fee. as T understand 
it, as an illustration of the despotism of organized Inlwjr here? 

IMr. Fee. Correct. And it is those methods carried out with factory work and 
other industries who can’t live here which drives them away. 

('’onimissioner Weinstock. Can you give this commission any specific in- 
stances, Mr. Fw, where lndustri(‘s l)ave been driven out of San Framdsco, or 
where prospective industries have remained away from here on account of labor 
conditions? 

Mr. Fee. I can’t name them, but tlu‘y can be got if the commi.ssion desires. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could you compile those and .send them in to the 
commission? 

Mr. Fee. I can ; yes. 

Commmissioner Weinstock. We should regard tlu^se as material matter. 

!Mr. Fee. I will do so. 

(See Fee Exhibit No. ) 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. Wlmt is the effect, Mr. F(*e. as the result of your 
business experience — you have beiMi engaged in contracting lunv manv venrs, 
Mr. Fee? 

Mr. Fee, T have been in for mysidf here about six yi'a rs. 

tVuumissioner Weinstock. About six years? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, what Is the etTe<*l of so-called cut throat com- 
petition among contractors; wlmt is the ultimate result? 

Mr. Fee. Well, the result is tliere is very little money made in the contraidiiig 
business in this city. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ami what effect does that have uiaai the con- 
tractors themselves? 

INfr. Fee. In what particular way? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Financially. 

Mr. Fee. Well, there is a great many contra<*t(>rs in this city that ai*e not in a 
good condition financially. That is true. 

Oommissioner Weinstock. Well, is that. then, in the interest of the con- 
tractors, in the interest of the ciuumunity, and in the inter(‘st of society generally 
that cutthroat competition slmll make fhe imlusfry unprofitalile? 

Mr. Fee. No. Generally speaking, it is not. At (he same time I would prefer 
to have a condition of that kind rather than have a condition where men make 
combinations and trusts and set the ]>rice arliitrarily on a lat'cc of work that you 
wish done. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, of (he two evils, whii-h would be th<‘ les^ia* 
evil? That is, in the first place, they can not, as I understand it, under the 
law, they can not very well combine on prices without becoming lawbreakers. 

Mr. Fee. They can not unles.s tJiey do It secretly. 

Coniml.ssioner Weinstock. Yes. 

INIr. Fee. That Is, there is a condition.that we ns an organizatioji have opposed 
ever .since this organization was organizi'd. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, what would be your reined v for cutthroat 
competition ? 

Mr. Pee, The only remedy that T can see Is for a man to use his judgment and 
not listen to owners and architects who give him a talk like this. “ Now, we 
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would like to have you do the job, but you are not low on it ; there is another 
nmn,” or the chances are they won’t say who the other man is, “ but there is a 
lower figure, and we would very much like to liave you do the job. The owner 
prefers you. But, of course, business is business, and we can’t pay you more 
than what the other man is willing to do It for.” Well, if the man falls for it— 

I fell for it myself at times, and I never did unless I lost money by ity and I 
learned better. If a man will cut his figures, then th(*y will go to the other 
fellow and give him the same thing, and they will keep seesawing until they get 
down to bedrock by one or the other. The chances are before they get through, 
the nmn who has the job has it for less money than ho can really do U for. The 
result is he must either do an inferior job, or he must lose moricy, one of the two. 
Now, I believe a remedy for that would be to have all bids opened in. public. 

If bids are opened in public so That each bidder knows what the other man Is 
bidding, why, he won't cut his bid in that manner. It would eliminate a great 
(leal of that work. 

(’ommissioner Weinstocu^. Tlnm. one of your r(‘medi(^s for cutthroat competi- 
tion among contractors would lie the open bid, publicly opened? 

Mr. Fee. The oiiening of bids in public. 

Commissioner Wei n stock. I see. 

Mr. Fp:e. Where all those who are bidding on the work could be presimt the 
same as municipal work. 

Commissioner Wein stock. But on the whole you r(‘gard eiil throat eompiTition 
IIS a curse rather than as a blessing? 

Mr. Fee. Well, it is not a blessing. At the same time, of the two evils, I 
would prefer to see the condition of cutthroat competition to a condition of 
combinations. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. Fee. Becaus<' any combination which placi^s an illegal tax upon owimrs is 
bad for the c«umminity. It is not only the owner, but it is the entire public. 
And I think a man is very, v(*ry wrong wIumi h(‘ (Miters into a proposition of 
that kind. It is not only the particular owner that is going to build, but it 
reaches out throughout the public to th(‘ community at large. And I would 
prefer the cutthroat competition to a condition wliere they can arbitrarily set 
a price and have it one that you can’t get away from. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then summing up your attitude on that 
Iiarticular point, 1 gatlier it is thi,s, tliul you realize a monopoly would ho 
Iiarinful? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, if contractors could get togetlier and pool 
and fix’ prices at the cost of the owmn*, it Mould he an evil? 

Mr. I’ke. Decidedly, yes. 

Ckiminissloner Weinstock. On the oIIkm* hand, cutthroat competition is liko- 
Mise tlie opposite evil? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Tlie nuiUMly or llic id(‘al condition is to avoid tlioso 
tM’o extremes, ami you vvmuld do it in the contract business by public bids? 

Mr. I’ee. I Mould. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, opening bids in public? 

;Mr. Fee. Opening bids in public. 

Oorninissioner Weinstock. So tiiat one contractor could not secretly under- 
mine the other? 

Mr. Fee. Correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, briefly, M'liat is the attitude of your builders’ 
association toward unionism? Do you regard it as good thing or a bad thing, 
do you believe in unions, or are you oppo.sed to unions? 

Mr. Fee. No; mo believe in unions. Any organization, if run on legitimate 
lines, men who intend to do right, Is a good thing in the community. Where the 
harm comes is M’here they forget the rights of others and seek to further their 
oM'n Individual rights. Tliey lose sight of what a citizen should do. They put 
their laM'.s above the huvs of the Nation and teach a belief which, if it is 
carried out, will eventually destroy our republican form of government, just 
as true as you are sitting here. 

(kmimlssloner Weinstock. I gathered from your statement, Mr. Fee, that you • 
at one time were a unionist? 

Mr. Fee. I was; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, you are familiar Mdth the alms and 
purpostMs and the objects of unionism? 
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Mr. Fee. To a certain extent ; yes. 

Corami.ssioner Weinstock. How was labor in San FrniK'lsco ])rotite<l by union- 
ism, what advantage has unionism been to the man in the building trades, the 
worker in the building trades? 

Mr. Fee. They have succe(^<led in establishing a wage here which is higher 
than at any other i)oint in the Unite<l States, I believe. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Anything else? 

Mr. Fee. But 

Commissioner Weinstock. How about hours of labor? 

Mr. Fee. Well, the hours of labor, we work eight hours, but that is a general 
proposition. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. That is the general condition? 

Mr. Fee. It would come to that anyway. 

Commissioner AA'etnstock. AVas there an eight-hour day l)efore unionism was 
strong in San Francisco? 

Mr. Fee. Years ago there was. Then it went to nine, then it came back. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Have the conditions, working conditions, been 
bettered any since unionism has got into the saddle? 

Mr. Fee. Well, in one way you might say they are. But here is the point 
that everyone seems to lose sight of — to go to extremes you could pla(‘e wages 
by continuous raising until you would force all industries out of tlie United 
States, or, take tins State, force them entirely out of tl\e State. Now, that is 
a 1 ‘oiidition wliich is not good for the working man or for anyone else. 

And there is an economic iioini that you must consider, and that union men 
absolutely forget. The same thing applies to them in considi'ring their rights. 
They get so that no rights are to be observed except what they consider theirs. 
And there is a point there, and that point is when you get to a ])oint wIkto you 
have no respect for tlie laws of the community in whicli you live y<m are get- 
ting to a danger point. 

Commissioner AA'ejnstoi'K. A>s. AAVil, wouhl it be fair to assume, theji, Mr. 
Fee, from what you have said, dealing only with tlie advantages that unionism 
has brought to tlu' worker, tliat the worker has profited by a higher wage, by 
sliorter hours, and by better working conditions? 

Mr. Fee. A certain clique, or certain set of men. They are not the only 
Avorking men in the country. AA"(‘ all have to work, and those outside of that 
circle are injured by it to a certain extent. 

CoiumlssioiUT AVeinstoi'k. So far as the members, the unionists, are con- 
cerned, wouhl that hold good in their <*ase? 

Air. Fee. Yes, sir. 

('Commissioner AA'einstock. Tliat their wages have been raised, their hours 
have been shortened, their working conditions have been improved? 

Mr. fCEE. AA’^ell, now, in working conditions, there is a point, too. These men, 
I think, think that a working con<lition is improved where a man is preventeil 
from doing a fair day’s Avork. 

You take the ambition out of a man, and you take that out of a man that is 
a man. Noav, I knoAV positively that there is no excuse for any young man, I 
don’t care Avhether he is a boy Aviihout or Avith iiarents, and so forth, that if 
he has ambition and Avishes to do something for himself he has every oppor- 
tunity in this country to do it. 

AVe have night schools, public night schools and private night schools, where 
he can go and study and apply himself and improA’c himself in that particular 
line in AA'hich he is engaged. But it is the indolent, the person or the boy that 
does not realize tlie necessity of doing this, and he gets along and gets into a 
groove and keeps going there and never does any better. But he can do it if 
he will. 

Commissioner AA’^einstock. AWll, uoav, as a citizen, Mr. Fee, forget for the 
moment that you are a contractor, as a citizen knoAving the conditions as Avell 
as you do know them, if you had the poAver aaouUI you, in the interest of the 
common welfare, in the interest of society generally, would you or Avould you 
not wipe out unionism? 

Air. Fee. I would Avipe out the dictatorship. I aa’ouUI teach men to be right. 
I would teach them to believe what Avas right. I Avould teach them to not 
belieA'e that their so-called hiAvs are above the hiAA’s of the land. You can take 
any man and give him poAA’er and let him remain there — you can’t do it Avith- 
^^'^^^ilaing him and ruining the body AAdilch he deals Avith. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1 take it, then, you aa'ouUI not wipe out unionism, 
but you Avould want to wiiie out the evils Avhich it has developed? 
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Fke. That iH corroc't ; unionism I don’t believe in wiping out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, if you could be satisftetl, Mr. Fee — that is, 
one of the objections to unionism that you have, as the result of your experi- 
ence, is what has become known us the closed shop? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, the unions not permitting tlie employer 
to employ anyone but a union member? 

Mr. Fee. (’orrect. 

Commissioner W'einstock. You regard that as one of the evils? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Supposing it would be shown to your satisfaction 
that the closed shop would mean the death of unionism, would you still favor 
the open shop? 

Mr. Fee. I don’t think tluit a condition of that kind would come about. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, the question is not whether it would or not. 

Mr. Fee. Well, I know, but to eliminate any factor that might come in of 
that nature, I believe that a body composed of both masters and craftsmen — 
now, there are illegal men, and men who will not observe the law among 
business men, just as much as there are among anybody else, and you have 
to take care of thian, and the way to lake cai*e of them is through organiza- 
tion, Now, to eliminate that man from getting the npfjer liand, to eliminate 
the Illegal mind that is in control of the union from getting the upper liand, 
iiavc a body composed of both. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Evidently I Iiaveii’t made my question clear, 
Mr. F€‘e. I take it that you are not oiiposed to unionism? 

Mr. Fee. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are oiiposiNl to what you ia^lieve is an mil 
in unionism? 

Mr. F’ee. Correct. 

(\>inmissioiier Weinhtim k. The closed shop. 

Mr. Fee. Correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And yet, if it could be shown to your satisfac- 
tion that the open sliop meant the wiping out of unionism, tlie dejijh of 
unionism, would you still favor tlie open shop? 

Mr. Fee. Well, you are assuming that you could wipe oiil unionism? 

(^)mmissioner Wkinstoi’k. Y'i'S. ' 

Mr. Fee. You can’t do it. 

Commissioner M'einstock. Well, siqqioslng the open shop would wijK" it out? 

Mr. Fee. Well, It won’t wiiK' it out. You can’t wipi* it out any more limn 
you coulil wipe out a church by opposition. It is in tlie people and it will 
stay here. 

Cominls.sionor Weinstoik. W(‘11. then, your answer to my question, as I 
take it, is simply that you can’t \vip(‘ out unionism? 

Air. F’ke. No, sii’: you can’t. In my l><‘li<*f. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. Hut supposing you eoiild by the open shop, which 
would you then favor, tlie union or tlie open shop? 

Mr. Fee. I think, for the henetit of the country at large, (he »»]K*n shop 
would be preferable. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tn that cas<‘ you would wipe out unionism? 

Mr. Fee, No; I wouhl nol, iM‘cause yon can’t do i(. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat is, I gatliered a moment ago, Mr. Fee, that 
if there wna a choice, if you liad to choose lietweeu wiping out unionism or 
wiping out the open simp, you would let the o|)en shop stand and let union- 
ism go? 

Mr. Fee. Well, you are assuming that T concede that unionism can be wiped 
out. Now, I ilon’t conceile tliat, because I don’t believe it can be done. 

Commissioner Weinstik'K. Well, do you believe that unionism can exist 
with the open simp? 

Mr. Fee. It can decidedly ; yes. 

Commissioner ’VVein.stock. Can you give instances to the commission, Mr. 
Fee, where unionism flourishes with the open simp? 

Mr. Fee. It existed in tliis city under open-shop conditions before the 
unionists gained control. 

Commissioner WEiNf^Toi’K. Well, but were the couditioas to the workers as 
favorable then as now? 

Mr. Fee. In some respects, yes; In .some respeids, no. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were the wages as high as they are now? 
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Mr. Fee. No. 

( ^miniissioner Wkinstcx’k. Were* tlio hours :is short jis thoy aro iu>w? 

Mr. Fee. No; not diirini' my time. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. So tliat while Iho unions as unions do exist, de- 
spite tlie open shop, they are not as posi)erous as they were witli the closed 
shop ? 

Mr. Fee. The circle 

(Commissioner Weinstock. For their number? 

Mr. Fee. For their number ; yes. Kut tliere are others besides that that must 
l)e taken into consideration. Take the conditions of a community ; you liave to 
lake the community as a wliole; you csin mit consider or take any parli<'ular 
circle and say the community are succe.ssful or unsuc(*essful accordinj' to that 
circle. 

Mr. Wetnstock. Are you at all familiar wltli (he conditions that prevail in 
Australasia ami New Z(‘aland? 

Mr. FpE. Beg panlon? 

(Vmimissioner Weinstock. Are you familiar with the conditions that prevail 
in Ausiralasia and New Zealand? 

Mr. Fee. No; I am not. 

(Commissioner Weinstoc k. IxM me briefly tell you the story of Australasia and 
ask you whether yon think it would fit here: In Ausiralasia and New Zealand, 
where they liave compulsoi-y arbitration— which I don’t want to bring out as an 
issue — the courts hav(‘ d(‘cl<h‘d that (he employer shall give unioidsts the prefer- 
ence' in employment, provided, howe‘\er, lliat the unions are open: they accepi 
anybody who applies for membership; provided, also, that the initiation fee 
shall not exceed, say, 65 cents; provided tin* monthly elues do not exceed, say, 50 
cents. In other words, they have a clo.sed shop witli the open niiion. Now. 
workc'i's and the farmers came down and loaded the goods and throw the 
unions? 

Mr. Fee. Well, I heliove that- if T rememher correctly — T was reading in llie 
paper some lime ago where there was a dock strike on in Australia— the dock 
work(‘rs and tlie tarinei’.s (Name down and loaded goods and threw tin* 
dock men out. 

(Commissioner Weinsto('k, Yes. 

Mr. Fee. Now, if a condition of that kind would not remedy things of that 
kind, I say positively it is no good. 

(’ommissioiH'r WErNsrocK. Ph*ase rememher, Mr. Fee, that und(T the Aus- 
tralian law it does not appl.v to all industries; it (»nly aiiplies t(> tliose industries 
that voluntarily come in iimha* Ihe law. The dock striloTs at that time, per- 
liaps, had not come in under the law, and tliey were at liberty to stiMke, .just as 
they would lie here; but only the Industrie's that come in under the iaw and 
I’niings of IIk' courts an' tliat tlie emplo.vers sball give the union man tlie pref- 
ereiK'e, proviiled tlie union is an open union. 

IMr. Fee. Well, I do not know just how the laws are ilown there.' But T had a 
talk with some men that have coiiu' up from Australia about the conditions in 
general, and fi’oin what I have la'ad and Ina'ii told T have come to the conclu- 
sion that the plan in vogiu' in Australia is a failure, hn- the reason I helievi' 
that any sclK'ine wliu'li will not prevc'iit tin' tying np of work, the loss of tinu' 
and money, is a failure. What I wanted is somelhing that will prevent strike's 
and keep the niacliinery going wliilc' <pi(‘sMons art' Ixa'iig ad.lnsled. 

(Commissioner Weinstcm'k. Yon ptdntt*<l out. Mr. Fee, that (he union made 
itself a moiio])oIy liy estahlisiiing prtihlhitory <*\aniinations? 

Mr. Fee. Yes. 

( Commissionor Weinstock. Willi a view of limiting tin* nuinher of mcmliers 
in a union? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner WEiNSTtKac. And that that, in your opinion, was an evil ; tliat 
that ought not to he done? 

Mr. Fee. Yes. 

Commis.sioner Weinstock. Very wi'll. Now, supposing that evil was rem- 
edied. and supposing tliat you hat] the open imioii In iilace of the clo.sed union; 
that i.s, clo.sed against all hut a limited numht'r of men, would you still object to 
the union? 

Mr. Pee. I would object to the closed shop because I do not believe that a 
inihm has tlie right to force a man onto some partitaihir belief, as far as work- 
ing conditions go. any more tlian T believe tliat it lias the right to Impose upon 
Jdm certain religious beliefs. 
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( oniniissioner Weinstock. I soo. Then you would be opposed to the closed 
shop even tf they had an open union? 

Mr. P’ke. Yes. 

Cpi^ioiissioner Weinstock. You would be opposed to the closed shop under 
an clreunistanoes? 

Mr. Fee. I do not believe In forcing a man to join the union any more — 
joining the union, connnerclal organization, or otherwise. I believe that the 
orgjinizatlon should be made such that the man would be glad to join it, not to 
use force. And to do that, if you run it on right and just lines, no matter 
whelher business, association, or union, remember the other man, and no mat- 
ter how much you have been injured by him still remember that he has rights, 
and keep yourself within the law^ of the country within which you live. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you familiar, Mr. Fee, with initiation fees in 
the various crafts connected with the building trades? 

Mr. Fee. No; I am not with all of tliein. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could you get those and furnish them, to thi.s 
commission? 

Mr. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The list of initiation fees in the various crafts? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

(See Fee Exhibit No. 3.) 

Commissioner Weinstock. We shall be very glad to have it. Cue more 
question: You pointeii out in the bricklayers’ industry where the brick masons 
fe\a\^d a tax of one-half of 1 per cent on the contractors. 

IMr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wliat becomes of that one-balf of 1 per cent? 

^Ir. Fee, It is paid into the union. 

Coniniisslonor Weinstock. For what purpo,se? 

:Mr. Fee. They say that it is paid— that it Is used for the furthering of the 
brick Industry. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who in the end pays tliat one-half of 1 per cent? 

Jfr. Fee. W(‘11, the owner will eventually pay that, that is true. There are 
eases in (his city wdiere the contractor Iiad to pay it, where it was percentage 
work and where the charge came in and the owmer did not consider it a charge 
in the cost of the huilding, but a cluirge that if it had to be paid, had to be 
imid by the contractor. TIuTefore the contractor w’oiiid have to pay it. But 
after that romos In vogue, if it does come in vogue, it wdll come on the owmer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ultimately? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

(’ommlssioner Weinstock. And bo added on the cost? 

I\Ir. Fee. Yes, sir; just tlie same as compensation taxes and insurance taxes 
and all those things. 

Commissioner Weinstoi’k. Can you tell tlie commission upon wdiat ground 
the brick masons have levied the tax; what reasons they have offered? 

]\Ir. Fee. .Tust because (bey .are strong enough lo <lo it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. .Tust an arbitrary measure? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No other reason iM'bind It? 

Mr. Fee. The only ivason given is that tliey are going to use that money to 
further the brick industry. 

Commissioner Weinst<x;k. That is tlie alleged rea.son? 

Mr. Fee. Y^es, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you lieen able to learn what the real pur- 
pose is in levying this tax, what the actual use is to which the money is put? 

Mr. Fee. T do not know. I presume it eventually will be turned into the 
union’s funds, hut that is wliat they claim at the present time, because even 
now^ some of them are advocating and saying, “Well, if w’e can put this over, 
we w’on’t have to pay any dues; it will run the union.’’ So that while at the 
present time it is supposed to i>e used for the furtliering of the brick Industry, 
eventually It wwild remain iii the treasury of the bricklayers’ union and be 
used for its personal lienetit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Oarretson w’ould like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Oarretson. I wTmlil like to know ethically what the difference 
is between that one-half of 1 per cent — bear in mind I am not passing on the 
merits of it in any way, one w^ay or the other— hut ethically what is the differ- 
ence betw^een the moral of that levy and the moral of the employer of fifty 
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or a hundred thousand men In the State levying a hosidtat fee of a dollar on 
that many laborers when they get nothing for it, virtually ? 

Mr. Fee. Well, a levy on a man for hospital services, ‘ I presume, is on the 
theory that the men receive their money when injured. If he does not . 

Commissioner Garkktson. Not receive hlS money. 

Mr. Fee. Well, he receives the value, or another man does who is injured 

Commissioner Carretson. On theory that is possibly correct: Iiow is it in 
fact ? 

Mr. Fet:. Well, T don’t know. 

Commissioner Carretson. The laborer, is lu* consulted in that? Have you 
attended any of these hearings? 

]\Ir. Fee. Yes, sir; I was here. 

Commissioner Carretson. You have heard how much the laborer was con- 
sulted in that matter? 

Idr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Carretson. Ethically, is one any more right than the other? 

Mr. k'EE. Well, if you Avere to ask me if the levying of a tax on labor such 
as is done or lias been done in the pa.^t in cainjis, why I avouUI say it was 
not right. 

Commissioner Carretson. There is as much moral Justilication for it as 
you hold tliere is for this one-half of 1 per cent and no more, possibly? 

Mr. Fee. Well, they are both wrong, 1 think. As to what degrees 1 wouldn’t 
care to state at the present time. 

Commissioner Carretson. In one at least the contractor can pass it on to 
the owner, but in the other the man can’t pass it on to anybody; he is against 
bedrock. Is not that correct? ‘ 

Idr. Fee. Well, there are so many different angles you can look at that 
that I don’t want to answer a question like that ofl'hand. 

Commissioner Carretson. When you spoke of the fact tliat a man took 
c contract at a certain jirice, owing to tli(‘ methods that were emidoyed, possibly 
hy architects or otluTS in getting the prices, and that tliere wi'Ve only two 
tilings otxMi to Iiim — one was to do cheap work, tiio other to take the loss 
If there was no union, wouldn’t tliere he a third rule — cut the wages? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir; I don’t think so. Conditions are a great deal dliferent 
now from Avliat they were a fmv years ago. 

Commissioner CARpTwSON. What has made the difference, tlie union? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir; it is not the union. You take corporations 10 years ago 
would do things that the individual would not <lo. You take tiwlay, and 
individuals will go fiirtlier than a corporation will. In other words, ‘a cor- 
poration at the present lime, witli few exceptions— there are exceptions, of 
course — will take and carry on its business, eouduet its busine.ss closer to 
the law than some individuals will. 

Commissioner Carretson. You hold ihe corporation has developed a soul 
then ? 

INIr. Fee. Well, I think it is public opinion that is forcing it to do that, and 
public opinion would take and force conditions of this kind as well. It would 
be to the interest of the contractor to se<‘ that a man did not underpay. 

(.’ommi.ssi<uier Carretson. You think this spirit of ’7C is having its effect on 
the corporation? 

Mr, Fee. Well, I would not be justified in saying just wliat it Is, but I 
think there Is a giXMl deal of maiiliood in an American yet. 

Commissioner Carretson. No matter what caste he is? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Carretson. Do you believe tliis spirit of ’70 has any effect 
in keeping the unions alive, or are you an ardent believer that they can’t be 
abolished? 

Mr. Fee. The spirit of ’70 was for right and tlie .spirit of ’70 as taught by tlie 
labor leaders is for wrong. 

Commissioner Carretson. Tliey are stili working toward it? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir; going further from it all the time. 

Commissioner Carretson. I mean, keeping the .spirit alive. 

Mr. Fee. When any leader of any organization, no matter whether husi- 
J'ess, labor, or otherwise, puts itself above the laws of the land in wliieli It 
exists It Is getting on dangerous grounds. 

Commissioner Carretson. What would you hold Is the difference between 
uisregarding the law and securing the passage of a vicious law? 

Mr. Fee. I beg your pardon? Will you repeat that? 
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CVunuiissioiier Gakkethon. What would you hold is the differeiiee between 
disregarding the law and securing the passage and enactment of a vicious 
law? 

Mr. Fee. Well, I think the labor uiuons are securing the i»assage of a good 
many vicious laws right at the present time. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Anybody else doing it? 

INIr. Fee. There are others doing it; they are not tlie only ones. 

( Vnnmlssloner Garketson. Has anybody done it in the past except labor 
unions? 

Mr. Fee. Tes, sir; there have been. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Then, they ha\en’t a monojMJly (»1’ all evil then? 

jMr. Fee. Indeed not. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. In this matter of making them .see the light that 
you referred to — tliat you thought that a man who was wrong could be made 
to see the light, were you here the other <lay, IMonday and Tuesday of lust week? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. You didn’t hear the way a man over in Stockton 
was made to see the light? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir. 

(^mimissioner Gakbetson. Tlu*n, .\ou <'<nild not give testimony as to whether 
you thought that was a desirable way or not. You stated you could not con- 
ceive of a position where a man shoidd be barred from a position on account of 
bis belief? 

Mr. Fee. Correct. Government or State iHisitioiL 

Commissioner (iAimETsoN. Aliout postmasters. Tliey are barred on account 
of tlu'ir beliefs. 'J’liat is a iiolitical belief, it is said to be, I don’t know, I never 
luul many of those. But are not men barred from all Government positions as 
a general pi‘op<>^iti<>n on aceount of political beliefs, under tlie spoils system? 

Mr. Fee. As a political proiiosition they are, I l>e!iev(‘. To tlie victor belongs 
the spoils, they claim, but tiiat is a condition— llmt is etirely difl'eront from a 
l)ropo.siti(m of forcing a man. He is not forced to be a Democrat, or he Is not 
forced to be a Republican, or any other belief. He <*an join wlnitevei’ lie wishes. 

Commissioner Gakketson. But he can’t g(‘t the ])osition unless he does. 

Mr. Fee. If he is in wilh the victor lie can. But the other amditions is, 
you force a map into a thing whether he wishes or not 

ComniLssioner Gakbetson. You talk of the matter of fore(‘. Personally from 
my own — isn’t it a fact that there is no force on any man to become a Keimbli- 
can or Democrat? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir; there is not. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. But he can’t gel the i>osilion when one oi* Hie otlier 
party is dominant unless he does (h) it? 

Mr. Fee, If a man takes and heconies a Uepidilican or Democrat just to get a 
job, he is a very poor man. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Yes; he is; hnt tlie fact remains that that is true. 

Mr. Fee. It is in your own will. He can <lo either. There is not any forcing 
on him to do either. 

Commissioner Gvkkeison. How aliont applied to |lu‘ lalior union? If iio be- 
comes a unionist he can get tlie jol)— I am talking now about tliis closed or 
open shop theory. 

Mr. Ffu-:. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakketson. If lie liecomes a unionist, lie gels tlie job; if lie 
don’t, lie don’t ; tiiat is all. Then Hie tlieory is exactly tlie same as Hie iKilitical 
theory. 

Mr. B''ee. No, sir ; it is not. There is a big ditference. 

Commissioner G.viuietson. That Is all. 

Chairman Waesh. Mr. Lennon would like to ask a few (pavstioiis. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Foe, you informed us .von had inaui a nieinher of 
the union at one time; wimt union was it? 

Mr. Pee. No. 22, of this city. 

Commissioner Lennon. No. 22 of what trade? 

Mr. Fee. Carpenters. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long were you a member of the carpenters’ 
union? 

Mr. Pee. I think I was a memlier at one time three or four years, and then 
I went away from the city, and then I was back, and I was a member again, 
•lust what period the second time I could not say without looking it up. 
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Coinmissloner, Lennon. While you were a iueml>er of the brotherliood of 
carpenters did you ever in the meeting of the carpenters hearing them pass 
resolutions or motions limiting the output? 

Mr. Fee. Those are not done oi,)euiy. W^e have a concrete case of that kind 
with the roofers right now in this city. There is not a motion on their books ; 
there is not a thing in their by-laws to supp<a't It or that you can tlnd, but it 
is a fact that they limit the output and tine a man and disrate a man if he takes 
and works beyond a certain ix>int, 30 sciuares a day on a straight roof. 

Commissioner Lennon. Can a carpenter or does a carpenter to-<lay do as 
much work as you did wlien you were a carpenter ami a nuunber of the union V 

Mr. Fee. No, sir; they d<» not. 

Commissioner liENNoN. They do not. You spoke in answer to one of tiie ques- 
tions — you said tlie character of the supply wa.s local. W’hat is the cliaracter 
of the members of the unions in the building tracles in this city as to skill, as to 
citizenship, as to taking care of their families and the otJier thing^s (liat go to 
make tk‘cent men in the community? 

Mr. Fee. Well, wlieii I say locality, ditl you understand I meant they were 
native sons? 

C<‘mmissioner Lennon. No, sir; 1 didn’t; but what I understood you to mean 
was they were men who lived in San Francisco. 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir; the greater majority of them, and siirroumllng cities. 

Commissioner Lennon. How, as to other things; wluit is their character as to 
skill, as to taking care of their families, and as to their general standing in the 
community as men? 

Mr. Fee. Well, as to their skill — you take tlie Americau-horn man and boy 
and lie must bo exceptionally bright if lie bei-omes a sUIIUmI m(‘chanic. We liave 
really no apiirentice law. A boy can go to work for a man under (vrtain condi- 
tions, if he is permitted to by the union, and he cun work there for a certain 
time, and if lie vvisiies he can leave at any time. His wages in (he carpenters 
ar<‘ sot for a certain period, and then at a certain i>eriod they ari* advanceil. 
Ill other words, at regular iK*rio<ls, say six months. I don't know just exactly 
what the period is, but say for example that evia-y six iiionllis his uages ui‘(‘ 
advanced. 

Well, he is not compelled to stay witii one man, and If he is bright and gets 
along in rough work, and lie thinks h(‘ can get more work with some one else, 
he can leave him and go. Tlie result of that coiiditioii Is that an Amm’ii an-horn 
hoy very seldom, unless lu‘ is exct‘ptionally bright, becomes a hnished mechanic 
in his line. 

Coniniissiouer Lennon. Do yon know wlietlier the building contractors, lake 
the country at large, or take San Francisco, wi* are talking about S.an Francisco, 
do they employ as large a number of apprentices as the law of the unions 
permits? 

Mr. Fee. I cotihl not answer that. 

Commissioner Lennon. Ytui don’t know whethm’ they do oi’ not? 

IMr. Fee. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon, You mentioned as your view of the local sit nation 
tliat labor comiitioiis — tliat means wages ami rules enforced by tlu' unions — • 
prevents San Francisco from gniwlng as compared with other cities. Do you 
know as to the conditions recently in cllies like St, iiouis and AitMiijiliis ami 
Louisville, and similar cities in the east the size of this, as to comparison as to 
how they are growing? 

Mr. Fee. I do not. But I wouldn’t consider it a jiroper comparison for this 
reason. The country surrounding this city is entirely dilTerent from the country 
surrounding those cities. We have an immense State with a very small popu- 
lation, and if conditions wen* smji it was inviting at all there is no reason why 
this city should not ho going by leaps and bound.s. You take a State that could 
support 30,(X)0,0(K) and has only 3.(MMMKH), and you can’t liml better climatic con- 
ditions or better soil in the T'liited States, and there must be some reason why 
it is lield back. 

Commissioner Lennon. Isn’t the main reason that these other cities grow 
niore rapidly Ihnn San Francisco on account of the fact tliey are surrounded 
by a thickly populated country? 

Mr. Fee. I don’t look at it tliat way, liecaiise a city’s growth deiiends on the 
country, and those coiinti’ies liave been filling uji for years, and natui-ally the 
city keeps in line witli the country, equalizes as to growtli. 
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Commissioner I^ennon. Do you believe the building contractors, if the oppor- 
tunity presented to them, would assume the right to absolutely dominate the 
building trades of this city without regard to the working man? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir; I do not. There are some individuals that would, but the 
majority of them would not, and those that would, would not be permitted to do 
so. That is my opinion. 

Cominissionor liENNON. Would you suggest to the commission that they re- 
commend to Congress some form of legislation that would under all circum- 
stances prevent strikes? 

Mr. Fee. You ore getting into a question that is too deep for me. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Well, you in your reply, I think to Idr. Weinstock, 
indicated your belief that strikes should be settled? 

Idr. Fee. Yes; they should be; but I do not consider myself competent to 
consider a condition throughout the entire United States as limited to this 
Stole. 

Commissioner Lennon. Would you be in favor of this commission recom- 
mending to the State of California or to the board of supervisors or commis- 
sion, whatever you have here in this State, that tliey enact legislation that 
umler all circumstances would prevent strikes in San Francisco? 

Mr. Fee. Well, at the in'osent time I would not say. I think those things 
would be better worked out, the men that are interested in the business and 
the workers. A man taking and considering and giving thought, etc., to ques- 
tions of that kind, it might <‘hange his views. 

(Commissioner liENNON. Wliat are the relations existing between contractors 
and tlie building trades in this city; I mean as being friendly, man to man, 
with each otlier, 

^Ir. Fee. They are very cordial. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all I care to ask. 

Commissioner Wein stoc k. !Mr. Fee, you heard Commissioner Garretson a 
moment ago compare tlie hospital fees exacted from workers. espe(*ially in 
camps, with tlie tax imposed upon the conti*actors by the brick masons? 

Mr. Fee. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What comi)ensation does tlie contractor get for 
that half of 1 per cent? 

Mr. Fee. Al)solutely none. 

C;ommlssionor W'einstock. No comi>ensatlon wluitever? 

Mr. Fee. Absolutely none. 

(commissioner Weinstock. Well, is it or is it not a fact tliat If you or I was 
a worker sliould enter one of these camps and should be taxed, say a dollar 
for hospital fees 

Mr. Fee. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And .sliould be taken sick tlie next day — sickness 
through accident — that we would be entitled to medical treatment and to 
hospital treatment Indefinitely for that $1 — is that true? 

Mr. Fee. I don’t think a person would he entitled to it indefinitely. You pay, 
for instance, a dollar a inontii into an order, yon are entitled to hospital 
treatment, to hospital expenses for a certain period of time. 

(kmimissioner Weinstock. Well, let us call it for a certain jieriod of time, 
then. 

(Jhairman Walsh. Mr. Pee .said he didn’t know, and asked to he excused 
from answering tliat, because It was not in his line. 

Cominissioner Weinstoc’K. Yes; but he does know this, that the worker, when 
he contributes Ids fifty, seventy-five, or a dollar a month, is entitled to certain 
compensation for it. Is that true? 

Mr. Fee. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So far as you know? 

Mr. Fee. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, it is not a fair comparison that Is pointed 
out by Mr. Garretson? 

Mr. Fee. I wouldn’t consider that a proper comparison on myself at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commis-sloner Commons wants to ask yon some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. Mr. Fee, some of the witnesses in Seattle and Port- 
land, in the lumber business, testified to what they called a lumber embargo 
here In San Francisco. Do you know what that refers to? Can you describe 
it? Are you in any position to give us any Information in regard to that so 
called? 
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IMr. Fee. It Is keeping out finished lumber in this city. 

Commissioner Commons. How does it work; what is tlie rule? 

Mr. Fee. The rule Is that the building trades council will not i^ermit any 
mill working finislied lumber to come into this city to be handled in this city 
on buildings unless the mills manufacturing the sfimc work under the same 
working hours and the same wages that mills do in San Francisco. Now, 
there are mills outside of San Francisco that are working union men. Rut in 
that location the wage is not the snme as in mills here in the city. Now, a 
mill of that character could not .ship mlllwork into this city and have it 
handled by men on the buildings. 

Commissioner Commons. How much of an element of cost in the finished 
lumber is this additional expense? Have you figured that out? 

Mr. Fee. Well, I would not be able to say. It is not only one thing. It is 
a fact, and only one of the things which runs the cost of a building excessive 
in this city. 

Commissioner Commons. Is there an association of employers in the milling 
industry hero? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Do they have agreements with any of the unions, 
the building trades? 

^Ir. Fee. They did have. 

Oimmissioiier Commons. On this matter? 

Mr. Fee. They did have. That agreement has expired, but the comlitions 
are still in force, or are still enforced by the building trades council. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the nature of that agrcKunent? 

I\Ir. Fee. A copy of it is in the brief there. It is too long to read. 

(.Miairman Walsh. That is all ; thank vou, Mr, If’ee. 

Mr. McCarthy. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. P. H. MCCARTHY. 

Chairman Walsit. Your name, please. 

Mr, McCarthy. P, II, ]Mc(^arthy. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you live, Mr. McCarthy? 

Mr. M(lh\RTHY. San Francisco. 

Chairman Walsh. What business. 

Mr. McCarthy. Curr)enter by trade; president building trades council. 

Chairman Walsh. Ifow long have jou resided in San Francisco? 

;Mr. McCarthy. Since 1880, April. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you occupi(‘d your present position as 
president? 

Mr. IMcCarthy^ Since July, 1800, president of the San Francisco Building 
Trades Council ; lU'esident of the State building trades council, since .Tanuary, 
approximately, 1901. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had submitted to you a list of questions, Mr. 
IMcthirthy, to which you might make response here to-day? 

Mr. McCarthy. I believe they were addressed to my otRce ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did yon receive them? 

Mr. McCarthy. I haven’t had tliem drawn to my attention. I haven’t notice 
of them — the first notice I have' of them was when the previous sjuN-iker pro- 
ceeded to road to the commission a well-defined .set of questions, an<l then tlie 
answers. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do you mean by that you have md had sufficient 
opportunity to do it, INIr. IMcCartliy? 

Mr. McCarthy. Well 

Chairman Walsh. There seems to he some mix-up that I don’t understanrl 
about this. 

Mr. McCarthy. Well, I would have had the opportunity, and have the incli- 
nation; I haven’t had them drawn to my attention, though I un<lerstarid they 
reached my office all right. I am prepared to answer any question that may 
he asked. 

Chairman Walsh. How long do you think It would take you, Mr. IMcOarthy, 
In put those questions in such form, and the answers, so that you could put it 
in a very exhaustive and complete manner? 

Mr. McCarthy. Just now I would prefer dealing with the question right 
Iinre, because I may not get an opportunity, due to the activities of the gentle- 
man who just left the stand, who is quite busy throughout this State. 
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Chairman Walsji. I liave no outline. 

Mr. Thompson, what is the line of questions you wanted to ask Mr. McCJurthy? 

Mr. Thompson. I have been looking for the outline, Mr. Chairman, this 
morning. 

Chairman Walsh. There has l)een .some mix-up about this some way. I 
think the witness ought to have the same questions. 

]Mr. McCaiithy. Have you got a copy of them here? If you have, I will 
deal with tliem now. 

Mr. Thompson. I haven’t got a copy of anything. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think I have a coi)y here. 

Mr. T 110 MP.S 0 N. That is the one we had lust night. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; I haven’t it here. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like the same questions that were asked of Mr. 
Fee given to Mr. McCarthy. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Yes; I tldnk they are here. 

Mr. McCarthy. Thank you. 

Cliairman Walsh. One minute, INIr. Weinstock, please. Let me see that, 
please, Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. McCarthy. It is addressetl to Grant Fee, general contractor. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; but Mr. Fee didn’t answer the questions that we have 
got here. 

Mr. Thompson. As far as the contractors are concerned, the representati\ es 
of the employers, we suggested that they tell their own story. 

Clniirman Walsh. That they tell their o\\n story without regard to any 
questions? 

(Here tlie typewritten questions and replies of Mr. (trant Fee were Imnded 
to Witness McCarthy.) 

Chairman Walsh. Those are the questions of Mr. Fee, and his answers In 
writing, tliere. 

lilr. McCarthy, (^lestion 1— T see the answers are here, and I was just 
looking to see how' erroneous they are. “The demand and supply of labor in 
the building trades.” Frequenily the supply is miicii greater than the demand ; 
seldom or never is it the other wTiy, iiidess w'lien sometliing extraordinary 
appears, some extra rush, then for a brief perio<l of lime tlie supply may not 
be equal. Tliat rarely occurs. 

Question 2: “The character of the supply.” Just a moment: Wliut is meant 
by the diameter of the suppl.s ? It is not detinite. 

' Commissioner Weinstock. I suppose tlie quality of the labor— hdior .supply. 

JNIr. IMrC^VRTiiY. Is that what it means? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think so, quality of the labor supply. 

Mr. McCarthy. Tlie answ’er ; Gooil. 

Question 3: “ nifferent occupations represented.” Men eugagwl in different 
crafts making up the different departments of labor, botii as to the hiiilding 
trades and miscellaneous trades. 

Question 4: “Proportion of.” Again I must ask what is meant by that? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I don't think that is material. 

Commissioner Lennon. It evidently means skilled and unskilled. That w’oiild 
be my conclusion from the w'ay the questions are usually juit. 

Mr. McCarthy. In the building Industry approximately IH or per cent 
unskilled; 5 to C iier cent skilled. 

Question 5: “Skilled and unskilled.” Is that question, I\Ir. Chairman, 
skilled and unskilled — (iiu*stion 4 must have for its puj'pose .somethi.ig else. 
Question 4 is applied to question 5 as found here. 

Question 0: “Belonging to labor utuoiis.” In the building industry, for the 
good of this State, all that we can have of them in the unions, only those wiio 
we can’t induce, good Americanized men, to join remain on the outside. 

Commi.ssioncr Weinstock. I take it, Mr. IMcCartliy, the question means 
out of all the labor supply in tlie State at this time, what proportion is un- 
organized and wdiat proiiortion Is organized. ^ 

Mr. I^cOarthy. I take it for gininted, coinmlHSioner. timt there is not that 
man born who could give it. My answer is the only proper reply. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you have no detinite wuiy to get it. 

Mr. McCarthy. And nobody else; nolwdy else. 

Question 7: “Native and foreign.” Both. 

Question 8 : “ Married and single.” Both. 

Question 9- “Difficulty experienced In making u.se of the services of non- 
union men.” We do not have any difficulty within the confines of the labor 
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union movement. The employer alone Is Interested in the nuimnlon feature 
of it. For that purpose he has established wliat he terms at times an oi>en 
shop. The people generally don’t know what he means when he gives expres- 
sion to that thought, unless it is closed to the union man. 

Question 10: “Reasons for this.” Which is fully covered by my answer to 
nine. 

Question 11: “Is it justifiable”? That also has to do with nine. Several 
pages here written with regard to the employer’s views of it. I sui)pose they 
liave made out that it is not justifiable. • I am not concernetl about that. 

Paragraph 2, question 1: “What seasonal lluctuations take place in the 
demand for labor in these occupations”? Well, we told the world California 
can work the year around. They could, generally, if we had the work. Winter, 
summer, springtime, we have just the same as they have in other places, but 
we find ourselves, in very large numbers at times, generally in the winter- 
time, Idle. 

Question 2 : “ Causes for tlie.se changes.” Lack of employment for the work- 
ingmen. Climatic conditions, I su])pose, such as rain. Riudit here I want 
to say this is one State in the l^nite<l States where the people who work on 
the outside love rain in the wintertime. It means better times for the coming 
year. 

Question 3: “What similar fluctuations take place in the volume of the 
labor supply ”? Some wlntens we have thousands out of employment. And that, 
I believe, that the Government, either through the Feileral Government or 
through the local State government should prefer to take care and make 
through u.seful employment of thousands who are thrown into idleness during 
those months. I understand that.California has not a right and title to all of it, 
that other Stiih^s are similarly situated, or rather vlsitini by large numbers of 
wage earners who are thrown into idleness, and, as a result, suffering is 
general. 

Paragraph 3, question 1 : What are tlie methods use for connecting the job 
with tlie job hunter ”? I belii've we have the best methoil. It is not generally 
regarded ns sucli by the employer. The enqiloyer loves to sc^ the employee 
running around the city, hopping from ladder to ladder, and from staircase 
to .staircase, and from roof to roof, inquiring from the different foremen and 
superintendents as to whetlier or not there is a position there for 1dm, re- 
gardless of the fact thnt the emidoyer only a .short period of time has stepped 
away from the threshlmld of (he same pi^sition, the journeyman, our union. 
Becnu.se it gives him the advantage of reducing the wage, a wage far In some 
iastances l)elow the mlnlimini assigned and agreed on by the union, tbe bnihllng 
trades council, tlie other councils, and tlie employers, to figure in open com- 
petition in tlie oyien competitive market — it gives bim the opportunity, I .say, to 
offer less than that, thereby making that gain for himself. That is the very 
benevolent employer’s view and theory of objecting to the telephoning to the 
headquarters, where he says the men .are inexperiencfnl and incompetent, and 
they have to stay there in idleness. He feels it would he better for them, 
lietter for their circulation, for their blood, to travel all over the cily and 
wear out their shoes and wear out their clothes looking for a job. when they 
can get It at headquarters, because he is not af(’orde<l the opportunlt.v of 
trafficking in their gnillhleness and lack of strenglli to oppose him. 

It has cost the hnildiiig trades council in the past three years approximately 
$1,900 to hunt up just .such contractors and offer and ai'lii.-illy pay less than 
the minimum scale of wages agreed on by evei\vl)ody who made a profession 
out of tlie building industry, as the minimum. And ns we are told here to-day 
that the system is not a goo<i one. It Is not a good one for such employers. 
They have a desire to reduce the wages in that way. Rut it is a very just one. 

Question 2 under that paragraph : “ Extent to which the trade-union ads 
ns its own employment agency.” The previous question. 

Question 3: “How satisfactory is this method for both sides concerned?” 
I believe I liave explaineil fully in my reply to the first question. 

Que.stion 4: “ Extent of (In' resort to the private employment agency.” 
Fn^quently we find contractors sending to private employment agencies, sum 
as we have in this city. We can only find one cause for it, and that is that 
they want clieap help, In order to turn out a good job for the owner. Oh<*np 
incoiujietent help always gives to the owner a good job. 

Question 5: “How does the trade-union keep track of employers needing 
help and workers newiing Jobs? ” Formerly by inquiry, both the employer 
and employee alike; later, secretaries of the various organizations and other 
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ofllcers would get In touch with the number of men thrown out of employ- 
ment. 

Question 1, paragraph 4: “What Is the extent of the unemployed in the 
building trades? ” For the past three years we have had some thousands on 
the streets, at one time 11,000. Approximately 14 months ago we had 11,000 
men on the streets of this city. The number was very carefully canvassed for 
the purpose of taking up with the governor of this State. That was due to 
the tremendous degree of prosperity that we were domiciled or living in, whn— 
Ais the pfevious speaker said— it was assigned to the labor unions, all of which 
we will reach later. 

Question 2 : “ Means of minimizing this unemployment.” There are a great 
, many avenues through which we may labor in order to do this, I presume. 
The employer never touclies on it, but we have a very clear idea as to what 
should be clone. If there are more men than the thousands— if there are 
more men than there are jobs, the hours of labor should be reduced. There 
is no reason why ten or eleven thousand mechanics ecpially competent with 
those who arc then employed should be walking the streets save and except 
there was no employment for them, and in periods of depression of that kind 
visiting this or any other city or any other State, generally the hours of labor 
should be reduced. 

When the eightdiour day was brought into play, why there were men in 
this city, women too, who believed that the wheels of jirogress was going to 
stop; that we could never get anywhere since we were rude enough to come 
down to eight hours. But most thinking people now, at least most sane people, 
have long ere this realized that eight hours is to-day due to the manner in 
which machinery has develoiH^l, entirely too many. 

When I was learning my trade as an apprentice, when I was an appren- 
tice carpenter, the number of feet of molding that I would turn out in months, 
four or five monllis, could be turned out in two or three days to-day with the 
high-power, high-speed machine, Vith a man and a boy tending it. Yet I 
only worked 10 hours in tliose days. If working to-day I would work 8, which 
*is by no ‘means in proportion to the rapidity of that machine, the manner in 
which it turns out the work that I was in those days engaged in. And yet 
the deal 'employer criticizes the eight-hour day, and criticizes as vicious the 
Institution, thermion movement that brought it about and is endeavoring to 
perr)etuate it. And in tliat regard I desire to say that the employer, honestly 
inclined to do the right thing, and there are many of them, many of them, 
would be powerless to do anything for organized labor, for the community or 
for Idmself unless it was for the labor union— only for the labor union, 
laitting it in better form, because the employer, compelled to figure in the 
open competitive market, desirous of doing the right thing, would be stopped 
right on* the very threshold of hks anticipation of doing the right thing by the 
emplover desirous of doing the wrong thing. The employer, In other words, 
willing to work the eight-hour day and willing to be good and honest, paying 
an honest day’s wage, would be met at the very threshold by the employer 
who ddsired to work 10 hours a day and pay half that wjige figured on being 
paid by t*he honestly inclined employer. And it is the union movement, and 
ilie union movement only, that cominds that viciously inclined, would-be good 
American citizen, to get off Ids foot and stand by the union movement and 
gives tlie opportunity to the legitimate, 'well-balanced, honest employer to pay 
a docent wage and get the job. Otherwise he would not get the job and 
AN'ould not be able to pay the wage. 

■ Question Sfl believe, is answered. 

Question 1, paragraph 5: “ What are the working relations between the build- 
ing trades council and the building trades employers’ association? ” Until to- 
day we liad felt that our relations were very much to be looked up to by both, 
very much to be courted by both. They were entirely amicable and harmonious. 

If we are to take the testimony given by the previous speaker representing 
the employers, they are a i)oor criterion to go by. We have been mistaken In 
that. 

I presume that if the building trades employers, 90 per cent, were allowed to 
make our laws, then the situation would be all right. There is no doubt about 
it That thought possibly comes to the employers by reason of the fact that 
approximately 80 or 90 per cent of those dear brothers were members of our 
organizations, some of them were not very long ago. Now they have left the 
union movement and become members of the great employing builders of this 
city, they would like to make our laws for us. Now, we don’t want that ; we 
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don’t believe that is fair. We don’t ask to make the laws for the con- 

tractors or the builders’ exchange. We simply ask to confer with them. Some- 
times we are turned down. They don’t like to confer with us. We believe we 
have a right to frame our own laws. And our laws have been passed upon by no 
less an authority tlmn the supreme court of this State in Parkinson r. Mc- 
Carthy. And every judge on that bench — and surely some of them must be as 
honest and as square as the general contractors and the contractors’ association 
jire— every judge on that bench concurred that the building trades council of 
this great Stjite, the State building trades council of California, was right, 
and that it had a right to go further within the laws laid down in the con- 
stitution of this State, in harmony with the grant of power known as the Con- 
stitution of the United States and laid down heretofore — we could go much 
further than we ever thought we could go and had ever gone up fo that time. 

And yet we hear so much talk about good Americanism and living within the 
law. The trouble is the gentleman who recently st(‘PPt"d from the threshold 
of the journeymen’s bench into the glorious and sacred portals of the con- 
tractor feels that he should make our laws, and that he is better adapted now 
that ho is a contractor to make tliem tlian we are. 

In that regard I am reminded of a controversy that arose recently Ixdween 
the contractors and th(‘ building trades council, which council is, according to 
the last speaker, an institution that makes laws and hands them out to the 
contractors and says, “This Is wliat >ou must do and this is what you must 
not do.” 

Now, we haven’t any record of any such action on the part of the building 
trades council — none whatever. Whenever tla‘ building trades council asks for 
an ln(Teas(' of wage for one of its atliliated uni(»ns, or wlumevi'r it asks for a 
reduction of hours for one of its atliliated unions, that council first, through its 
paid repres<'ntatives, known as business agents in the tiehl, visits the various 
emplo.^ers, gels an exju’ession of opinion from tlunn, notes carefully the views 
expressed by those employers for ami again.st, and reports back to the executive 
board of the building trades council, wbich executive board deals w'ith that 
situation, and finding that a majority of the emifioyers -are in favdr of this'’ 
cluuige, pi‘oc('t‘ds to make that cliange and n(»tifies the einpl(>yers, open at all 
times to sit dowm and discuss the question wilh the employers. 

JteceiUly we Guind just such :i mov(*ment dissented to by the employers, and 
llie.v were up in holy horror. And yon, Mr. (’ommissioner laddrc'ssing Com- 
missioner V'einstockI, liad occasion to wire me regarding it. You gf)t my reply. 
You remember wbat I said. You recall the (uiiployers’ reply, ami how they dis- 
S(‘nted from Imving anything to do with arbitration. 

It is really funny to hear theses geutleimn discuss the other fidlow. It is 
awfully funny. L(‘t us see wliat we had to say about that; and then, we hear 
about the building trades council, bow it violates all law’s and makes law's and 
tells jou to stand by them, if you don’t yon will strike the wliole cily, remove 
the factoru’S and everything, such as the Sperry Flour Co. was stated l)y the 
gentleman from Stocklon tlie otluT day, wlHTein lie said the Sperry Flour Co. 
was going to rhmove its plant, and tlie Holt Manufacturing Co., of. Stockton, 
was threatening the wholesale removal hocaus(* of a few imndianics and a few 
bakers and a t\wv waiters. What mmsiai'^e, reading things of that kind into the 
record. Everybody knows that the Holt plant couldn’t lie removtMl from its 
pro, sent domicile for hundreds of thousands of dollars; yes, running into the 
millions. And yet we ai-e lol<l iiy the i>aid agent, by tlu‘ otlict‘ gentleman, the 
promoter for salary, that unless Stockton w’as relieved from tli^s tremendous 
strain that w as upon Stockton, tliat these* great hist it ul ions w'onld be moved 
aw’ay from th(*re, presumably in one of those cyclone airships tliat is now travel- 
ing over the European clouds, and it must be pressure above. 

This is a letter of May 11, 101 1, addressed to Mr. (ieorge McCallum, secretary 
building trades employers’ association. Pacific P.uilding, San Francisco; 

“DicAii Sir: Y'our communication of the 8(h instant with attached resolutions 
received and read and contents carefully noted. Please be advised tUi^t we are 
at a loss to understand your attitude in connection with this questlon.^V 

Commissioner Wetnstock. That is a letter from wliom? 

Mr. McdAKTHY. This is a letter from P. H. McCarthy, president of the build- 
ing trades oouncil, in this city and in this State, to Mr. George S. McCallum, 
secretary building trades employers’ association, Pacific Building, San Francisco, 
with which controversy you have had something to do. [Continuing reading:] 

“At your request for a small committee from the building trades council, we 
called upon you and conferred wdth you and five representatives of your organi- 

000-1 rvo Cl ft - R 
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zutioii. We presented to you all of the facts in connection with the so-called 
maste?’ painters’ ^^rievance. 

“First. That the building trades council never was a party to the so-culle<l 
agrcLunent between the so-called master painters and the journeynian ijuiuters. 

Second. Tluit the aim and endeavor of the said iiiaster painters was to estab- 
lish a monopoly of the painting business for themselves by trying to have the 
jouriieyman painters work for no one but them.” 

Rather strange coincidence, isn’t it, from the testimony given a moment ago? 
[Continuing reatling;J 

Third. That the so-called master i)ainters’ association constitutes but a frac- 
tion of the estnhilshed ])ainting contractors of San Francisi'o and vicinity, and 
tliat outside and launoved from their .so-calle<l association are jnen who stand 
among the most responsible emplo.N ing painters anvwhere in America all of 
whom ai-e in absolute accord with the established laws, rules, and regulations of 
the building trade.s council. 

“Fourth. That on the so-call(‘d agreement being repeatedly Nuolated by the 
said master i)ainters, the said journeymen painters, tlirough their district 
council of painjters, by a unanimous vote of their entire membership, termi- 
nated the so-called agreejnent and notiiied the said master i)ainters and general 
public of that fact fully six months ago.” 

Strange that the master t)ainters then, and tlu‘ contractors who associated 
themsel\(‘s with them, didn’t know it, and the whole public did for six months. 
[Continuing n^ading:! 

“ Filth. That imiiu'diately theretifter the said jouiaieymen painters, through 
their disli’iet council ol j)ainters, took a vote of tht‘ir entire membership on tlie 
enlorceineiit of the rate ot wag«'s ]»rontis<*d fully seven \ears ago.” 

Who w’ould ever tlnidv that ti contractor who would lilo^ unionism so well 
that he would say it could not be busi(‘d, <*ould not he got away with, would 
supj)ort anoUier contractor in anoiluu* d(‘partnu*nL of labor, \\h(> had for s(wen 
yetii‘.s j)romised >ou sonuahing and didn’t giv(' it to you? I’hal is lovc'ly, isn’t 
it? Sure, that is the kiml of unionism that sidls !<ome gentlemen who have 
• just sK'ppi'd fivun tlu‘ threshold of llu' uuiou movement. And I repeat 90 per 
Oent of them have, [(.’oiitiuuiug reading:] 

“took a vote of their entire nuuiihersldp on tlu' enforcement of the rate of 
\\ag(*s ])romi.s(‘d fully se\en years ago, and by n‘p('at('d iiromises, in 1909 and 
1911 ; that tlie vote of the joijrm‘ymeu j)aiiiters was unanimous in tuvor of the 
estahlishmeut of th<^ said iiromiseil wag<‘ of Jf-") jht da>’, which is (10 cents p(‘r 
day lower Ilian that maintaining in Chicago.” 

That is a misprint; tlie wage in Chicago is GO cents an liour--w'as then GO 
cents an lutur. 

Conjmi‘^sioiier D’f’oxNKia,. \N’hat is the rate liere? 

Mr. McCauthy. Reg purdoiiV 

(kjijjunssiom'r O’Coxxecl. W’hat is tlie rate liere? 

Air. AIcCahthy. Tins is GO C(*nts l()wer than — they were paid GO cents a day 
higher in Chicago than wo asked for; in otlier words, if we got Ij^o.GO a da.w 
We are told lier(‘ to-day l»y a <-<uilractor lliat wages are higher luna' than 
anywJiere else. J pri'.suine he nu'ant on earth. Possibly now they an^ at souk- 
points higher, but they don’t get anything for it just llow^ 

( !(uiimis.si(>uer WhiN,sT(M’K. You say tlie rate is w^hat? 

Mr. Al( (\\iri HY. Five-sixty a day; don’t get mo wrong. 

(’ommissioiier W?:instock. Tlion I misunderstood >ou. 1 thought you said 
GO ('(‘Uts .an hour. 

Air. AIc(f\K*l'iiY. Yes; I might have said au hour, but Jp.I.GO a day. It goes 
on to .say |('ontinuiiig n'adingj : 

“ill 1900 and 1911; that the vote of the joiirnoymoii pairitor.s was unanimous 
in favor of the establisliment of the said jiroini.sed wage of $5 per day, which 
Is GO cents a day lower than that maintaining in Chicago, and 20 cents lower 
than the wage maintaining in many other busy centers of our council, and 
that the master painters were so notilied. 

“ Sixttt. That a eommittee of the said master painters’ a.ssoclatlon, in this 
otli' c at a date a few days previous to our conference with your committee, 
agreed that the following jiroiMisllion, bast'd upon the law of the building 
tradi's council, was absolutely fair and jiledged themselves to pul the matter 
liefore their organization and fight, work, and vote for its adoption, to wit, 
that $.1 jM‘r day of eight hours be puhl on all wmrk contracted for after this 
blank date; that all work contracted or agreed on prior to this day of blank, 
1914, be finlshtHl by the members of the painters’ unions affiliated with the 
said building trades council at the old rate of wage, $4.50 per day.” 
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Ilemeiilbor that the buiUling tratlen council uevei* has put into eftect, as 
statetl here to-day by the previous speaker, an arbitrary rate, and said to the 
contractor, You must pay tlmt rate on work tlgured by you.” 

We have evidence of that fact here with more thau one contractor. We 
have a contract liere that oveiiappe<i 14 months. One of them fully 8 montlis. 
There was the .Tewell Building and tlie Spreckles Building— rigid across the 
street was anotlier building imt up l»y the sugar king of Hawaii. They wm’keii 
on tlie new l)uilding eight hours for $1 a day more tiian they worked on tiie 
Spreckles Building. We are told that we put in arbitrary rules tind drive 
factories out of liere, wlten ev(‘ry builder must know — tlu‘y are long enough 
in tlie building movement to become eiiligldemMl if llu‘y were not before the.\ 
joined — tliey must know tliat tlie real cause of factories not coming to San 
Francisco is due to the owners of proi>ert,v, the real estate owners. 

Let me give you an instan<‘e of it. 1 am not talking to you without giving 
instances. 1 am .tolm Irisli, Jr., of Stockton. 

Tile American Buis<‘iiit Co. came to San Francisco and locatcsl at Second 
and Folson or near tiiere, and the very monaad Unit the owners of tliat [irop- 
erty realized there was tliat great institution tiiat was coming to this city to 
l>e domicihsl liere, they raiseil the i»rice of the iiropiTly $8.r>00. 

1 stpipose if a union jiresideid or tiu‘ iirc'^idiad of a Imilding trades council 
had tlone tliat they would iiave brougld H<*i“hert George liack from Denver or 
Ckilorado somewiiere and put him on Ins trail. Did tlu‘y buy this p!‘o[)(‘i-t.\ V 
No, sir; the company went to Oakland, and this is only one of liundreds ol 
instances. We are informed tliat it is the lalior union tliat is driving th(*m 

out of the city. A dnaidful stati* of atfairs, isn’t it V Tlie man wiio made 

the statement must know that tliat is not so, for he was in my union long 
enough--the union I Iiave the lionor to be a namiher of — long enough to lie 
posh'd, Union No. 22. lie knows tliat is not true. Tliere was a kodalk company 
and a tilm company that sougld aliout three moidlis to come in here. One of 
tliose was citeil by Mr. Irisli the other day. Tiiey came liere and could not 
get a location. They weid to Stockton and were offerc'd .$2r),(X)() subscription 
to the general fund and a location of 20 acres. San Francisco was where they 
<‘ame tirst. It emiiloyed, or is sup]M»se<i to (*ni]iloy, T.bOt) high-class men. 

Her(‘ is wliere it wanted to erect its plant. They took it up willi Mayrn* 

Harrison, of Chicago, who was interested. Did it stoii here? No, sir; for 
it could not g(‘t ground lima' unless iliey paid three prices for it. Yet you 
place those things at tlie door of labor. 

Men wlio are lietter Informed on the trade or, at least, should be belter 
informed, will make those statements and other nu'ii will stand for them. 

“Seventh. That imniediately after tin' adjournment of our (‘onference. y(ju 
imnle the stah'Uient tliat tla' said masti'r painters were not memliers of your 
association; that they were a crooked bunch, and would iiave to straighten out. 

“Now, these painters were alliliati'd witli the Novelty Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, and when that association ih'clined to assist them in their attemjiteil 
disruption of the buihling business of this city and the ih'stroying ol tlu' 
business interests generally wltli conseqiu'Ut losses to business inb'iests and 
laboring men alike, tlu'y sought refuge with jou, and you now come forward 
with a declaration by "resolution wliic-h you caused to be d('li\ere(l to tliis 
oflice on Friday, the day after the Imilding trailes couiK'il meeting, wtii<*li 
council meets on Tliursday night, and lias so met for the past 20 years, that 
unless all the men wt're returned to work iiialer the old conditions on or before 
Monday morning. May 11, 101 t, ymi will dei lare a lockout in the various plants 
and buildings <‘(»ntrolie<l by y<iu on Tuesday, tie* 12th of this month, at 5 p. m. 

“We wish to notify you and those who are associated with you that tlK' 
building trades council lias for the last 20 years stood for law and onier secoml 
to no other organization in tliese United States: that we notitied you on 
Saturday, the 2d instant, in reiily to your oulrageous and Impracticable de- 
mand wherein thousands of men are involved, for be it understood that we do 
not carry them around in our poi'kids as .vou assume to do with the employers 
engaged in tin* building business and the various industries generally, that th<‘ 
proper thing to do was to have a few level-lioaded, conscientious men sit <lown 
and arrange this matter within tlie law for the best interests of our city ami 


tlie law, not outside the law, as somebody wouhl have you believe 
here a few minutes ago, but within the law. , , 

“Your answer to this, that you will tie up Sail Francisco, and do so at a 
time when the merchant and tradesman generally are hard pressed in the main- 
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tGiinnce of tlieir affairs without any further encumbrances or drawbacks or 
business depressions being placed upon them. 

“ Regarding your reference to our communication bearing date of September 
to, 1913, addressed to your association, we cliallenge you or any person to 
show wherein any violation of the said law of the said building trades council 
is, in connection with this controversy, violated or at variance with tlie said 
understanding in the said agreements of September 19, 1913. 

“ This council has always stood within the law. This council occupies the 
same position to-day, and we will not, in order to please this coterie of so- 
called master painters, violate the law. 

“ This council has always stood, and now stands, for the best interests of this 
city and State, and we will not acquiesce in your request to destroy the busi- 
ness inlt'resis of this city. We say to you and your associates that if you pro- 
ceed to deal with this controversy as indicated in yours of above date, to wit, 
locking out the artisans, meehanics, and laborers, and the taking out of the 
channels of trade the liundreds of thousands of dollars now l)eing earned and 
spent here in Stin Francisco by tliem, upon you will rest all of the grave re- 
sponsibility resulting from your action. 

“You talk about locking out thousamls of men and throwing them into abso- 
lute idleiK'ss, depriving them and their familh'S of a livelihood, tying up tlie 
business interests of this city generally, and closing the doors of hundreds of 
business concerns now struggling to keep open with the same degree of ease 
that Jack Johnson or Jim .bUTries would in the crushing of a peanut sliell in 
the palm of their mighty hands. Your conduct associated with this most seri- 
ous situation is anotlier indication, if one be necessary, tliat it is ill-advised 
and positively dangerous to ha\e anything to do witli men or institutions the 
destinies (^f which are guided by such erratic methods driven tlirough such 
illegitimate and irresponsible channels as ^ou disclose. 

“ You must not d('stn»y the business of lids city. You will not la* allowed 
to do it. This building trades council is asking absolutely notliing from you. 
It has always protected tlie owner, the architect, builder, and Journ(‘yman alike, 
and in doing so in tills Instance has brought down the wratli of a f(*w dis- 
gruntled employing jia inters. 

“If tliis council would allow itself to entca* into an agreement ^^herein the 
journeymen painters would bo subject to the dictation of a few so-called mas- 
ter jiainters, for tlie purpose of holding uj) and robbing the owner and general 
public alike, then, indeed, tli(‘ro would be no question as to tlie i»ropriety of the 
position of tlio building trades eouncil in tliese premises; but this coimeil is 
not in Unit kind of business. If it was or had a desire to enter Into it through 
its management, .some of us could be worlh vast sums of money to-day. There 
are other things in tliis world, however, that are nearer and dearer and better 
to us than is money. We d(‘eline, in any manner whate\er, to cooperate with 
those wlio have lignred on this incn'ase, and wlio now' desire to put the 50 cents 
per day in their own iiockets. Uallier do we insist, and that in accordance with 
the law of the building tra<les council, that all work contracted for prior to the — 
blank date — be iiiiished at the old rate. If there is any man or set of men 
guided by an lionest conscience witliiii the conhnes of this city who f(*els that 
this law "is not a just one, we want to meet him or them, and w^e are perfectly 
willing to discuss the question aiiywiiere and at any time, to the end that San 
Francisco may not receive at the hands of those who should he its most ardent 
friends any further setbacks, and tliat her iieople be assisted, rather than de- 
terred, in their efforts for progres.s. 

“ We say to you, sir, that your i)osltiou is untenable, unwise, treacherous in 
the extreme, alid exists only in tlie minds of men bent on destruction. You 
can not maintain long under such clrciimstance.s. 

“A situation so fur removed from equity as the one occupied liy you in this 
controversy can not survive. This council .stands by its laws, rules, and 
regulations, all of wbicb are framed for the beneiit of the people and the 
perpetuity of peace, harmony, and progress within 'svoll-deiined, legitimate lines. 

“ Y'oiirs, very truly. 


“ P. H. McCarthy, 

“ President of f^an Francisco and State of California Building Trades CounciV* 


Here Is an organization, Mr. Chairman, they sought to protect. Yet which 
we had to insist on one union aftilinted with it divorcing itself from, because 
that association of masters painters Insisted that those journeymen work for 
only members of their organization, the master painters organization, giving 
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them a combination, so ruthlessly set aside by the previous speaker, where 
the owner coiild*be robbed. And in this very process of decently surrounding 
their rights, they deceive the ordinary iialividual without any regard what- 
ever for that great American principle referred to by him. (.Vill it a travesty 
on justice, and you are putting it so light that he who deals with (piestions 
of fact from the standpoint of justice, equityi and fair play would regard 
your answ(‘r as nil. 

They come forth in the face of this — the last speaker presiding — and held 
np the building trades council after it was shown to them that tlie painters 
occupied the same position as the bricklayers. Absolutely held it up, w’eiit 
right to the bat for them. The bricklayers have absolutely nothing to do with 
the union movement, and all the gentlemen, wlio are arguing it, know that 
to be true. The bricklayers’ question is the result of the labor of the clay 
ju'oducts’ combination, and the i)revious speaker said, in response to a ques- 
tion asketl idm by one of the commissioners, that he (lidii’t like combinations; 
he regarded the other evil as better. True, because the other evil gave 
idm opportunity, If it were not for tlie union movement, of slipping prices 
up and so that you and I, if we were working together I could not know 
whether you got what I did for tlie same work or not. lUit the union keeps 
that in clie(‘k. No wonder lie likes tlie opmi shop. Sure. 

Tdie bricldayers’ propositions is a proiiosition brought about not by the 
unions, hut iiy the clay jirodiicts’ coniiMiiatioii, owikhI iiy millionaires, for the 
purpose of boosting the bricklaying business versus the cement or ndnforced 
concrete, and they proiiosc to levy tills one-liulf of 1 per cent, and to charge it 
to the union as stated by (he iirevious speaker. Some poor fool said, “ Well, 
after awhile we will liave to pay no dues.” Of course, the previous speaker 
attributed that to one of (lie very wise nam of the moveuu^nt, v\iieii he knows 
it is not so. W(‘ don’t a-^k any person or p(*rs<ms, institution or institutions, to 
pay our dues; we pay tlumi ourselves. We pay our assessments, our sick 
))(MU‘tlts, all other ass(‘ssinen(s for sick henelits, and all tlie oilier tilings that 
we may he called upon to pay or tliat may fall upon us. 

Chairman Waush. We will jiause here. Kindly resume the stand at 2 
o’clock. We will now adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

(Tlicreui)oii, at 12.80 o’clock p. m., an adjourniiKMit was taken until 2 o’clock 
p. m. of the same day, Tuesday, SeptemlxT 1, 1011.) 

Anna inoc nss-'-j i>. m. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present as before. 

CommissioiKT T.ennon (acting chairman). IMr. Thompson, call Mr. McCartliy, 
and \\i‘ v\ill start. 

INIr. TnoMT*so\. Will you go ahead, Mr. McCarthy? 

Mr. MiCaiitiiy. Wouldn't it he well to have all the members here? I am 
willing to wait. 

Commissioner Wet n stock. It will bo in the record. 

Mr. McthviiTTTY. We W'ere discussing at the time of ailjournmont the brick- 
layers’ qm'stion, t1i(' quc'stion of tlie percentage, one-half of 1 pia* cent, on 
which so much stress was laid by the previous speaker, representing the 
employers. 

We know, and ev(‘ry contractor in this city know's, who lays claim to knowing 
anything, that that is not a bricklayers’ union proposition, and furtlua* that it 
is a proposition the San Francisco Building Trades Council, the State Building 
Trades Council of California have never approved; that it is a matter entirely 
within tlio contiiies, ownied. operat(*d, ami eontrollefl entirely within the confines 
of the brick industry, guided entirely from the standards of prerogatlv^e power 
by and through the contractors. Yet tlie d<*ar brother contractors endeavor 
to impress you witli the idea that it is a union proposition and that ns such a 
blanket mortgage should he put over tlie union movement. In fact, as I recall 
it, seven or eight dilferent times tliat w'as hrouglit up, eitlier directly or through 
que.stions asked pertaining to it. And it has loss to do with the union move- 
ment, I say less to do, and I think it is putting it correctly, than the building 
trades council has with the war that now maintains in Europe. It has less to 
do with the union movement than tlie council has with that war. Now, you can 
readily Imagine what our influence is over that particular situation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And who originated that proposition, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy ? 
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Mr. McCarthy. "Wo believe the day products ^;enlleiaen, tlie millionaires who 
guide the destinies of the day products in this country originated it through 
their fear of ceinont construction. 

('omiiiissloiier O’Ce^iNELL. What was the purpose of it? 

Mr. McCauthy. To conserve the interests of llie day products and keep in 
play the brick business to the exclusion of material which may take its place, 
to foster it, to aiil and abet it, and convince you and I and others that brick 
is (he material that ought to be used in the building business, to the exclusion 
of reinforced ccmcrete or oth(*r material. 

I am sure this vill convince you, gentlemen, if it hasn’t proved convincing 
enough f(»r' the contractors, whose rei>resentatives testitied here to*day, and 
soni(‘ of whom will testify later on, that we have nothing to do with it. The 
union inov(Mnent is n<»( inten‘st<‘d in it; that tlu' American labor movement is 
not interested in it. The ex-engine(‘r, Nathan Kllery, who was chief engineei" 
under the last administration, and I am inclined to i)eli<‘ve under some other 
State administration, is eniplo.\ed at a salary of $.‘>00 a month to projjU)te the 
bri<‘k industry, and jet we of tlie union movement are to be charged, we were 
here to-day, with a gross violation of the law, overriding and trampling undcj' 
foot the laws of this Stat(‘ and Nation, all of which is absohitcdy false, becaus(‘ 
no institution has ev(‘r maintained, so far as my i)ersonal Unowh'dge goes, that 
lias been moi-e distinctly within the law than has tlie lalioi* union, guided and 
controlled hy the great Ann'rlcaii Federation of Labor of tliis count I’y. 

1 don’t know of any institution that li\(‘s so distinctly within the law l)ecaus(‘ 
it has sutfered itself for years and ja^ars to be trampled (ui, and now because on 
occasions it manifests the desirability and advisability of changing that pro- 
gram and to li\ing within the law, he and they that have insistcait on 

vhdating the law object and raise a gr(‘at hue and cry that tlie union movemcmt 
is a had movement, is a destructive movement. 

rommissioner O'fkuxMaj,. Tlie ludcklajaws, do they pay this $r)(l(l a mouth? 

Mr. McCarthy. No, sir; not that I know of. 

rommissioner O’^oxaell. The manufactuna’s? 

j\rr. Mc(’AaTHY. The half of 1 per cent, as we understand it, comes from tlu‘ 
profits of the employing bricklayers, wbo by tbe way an' ('mploying unitui men 
and muh'r union conditions and not fighting them, (’ojilractors wiio are not 
lu'ick masons, but wlio are general contractors and wlio desiiv to do their own 
masoni'y, tliey take umbrage at these (‘orilrac|<»rs Avhose sole business is 
masonry, and wlio are conducting llu'ir afTaIrs along those lines. 

CommNsioiU'r (^’( 'oms’i- ra.. The hricklayi'rs and stoiu'masons as such are not 
part of the building trades department of tlie American Federation of Labor, or 
the Amei'ican Federation of Labor irself? 

I\Ir. lM('r\\UTjnx No, sir; th<*y are m*t. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They are entirely independi'nl of the general labor 
tnoveinent? 

]\[r. Mc(\\T<TnY. Vos, .sir; the bricklayers are not anilialed A\ith the Ami'ri- 
can Federation of Labor. Tlicy Iuim^ taki'M many votes on that subject, and so 
far are not affiliated. Yi't the coiitra<'(ors — general contractors’ organization 
or contractors’ association would, as indicated here to-day, assign that to the 
union movement. 

I liave called to your attention in passing the manner in which the building 
trades council, as well as other coiincil.s, conduct their altairs. I have read to 
you a letter whicli I have tin ned over to your secrelary, showing tlie position 
occupied by tlie building trades council in connection with matters which had 
to do wltli the welfare Of this city, regarding tlie changes of conditions, tin* 
trouble that may he broiiglit on or called into play in conru'ction therewith; the 
manner in wliicli the employers treated it. 1 have also called to your atten- 
tion that the same contractors’ association, tlie representative of wliich testitied 
here to-da.v, sui»])orted in that same inatt(‘r tiie master painters who endeavored 
to bring about ttie very combination so generously deiumneed by (he gentleman 
who preceded me and wlio represented tlie contractoi-s, as violating the la\V. 
I>et me read to you something that will prove conclusively that that is true, 
for I don’t want tliis cominissioii, numibers of which are here, or those who are 
not here, and who mav read the reiMjrd, to go on merely what I say. I want 
to prove tlie truthfulness of my statement by tlie records of the institution 
with which I am associated, as well as those dealing with other associations 
with which those gentlemen have to do and deal. 

On September 30, 1913, the foliowing communication was addressed to the 
District Council of Painters, No. 8. 
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Coiiiiiiisftiioner By wliom was It .soul? 

i’SIr. . B.\ Uu' prosiileiil of llio buildiiij^ trades (‘oiiia il, llie 

slgiied, sir, written on his stationery [reading] : 

To the offj<-cr8 and members of the Disfriet Council of Painters, No. 8. 

“Dear Siiis and Brotiiers: The undersigned is in receipt of Inforniatlou 
M^hh'li diseJoses a ver\ ugly state of alTairs associated witii your council, its 
affliiated unions and ineinhers, to wit, that nieinhers of your organization are 
eontijuially liarassing husijiess men, contractors, and otliers fr)r the purpose of 
bringing to the menilKM-s of \our tianle, as well as to tlios(‘ who employ them, 
l)e<*unlary gain. Also embarrassing tlie other artisans, mechanics, and lal)oi-ers 
affiliated witli tliis Imilding trades coun<*il in your etTorts to comped employing 
painters to join or affiliat(‘ witii the institution known to you as the master 
jiainters, and for whom alone yon agreed to work, witii wiiich institution w(‘ 
lielieve yon have an agreaMuent conti-ary to and in o]ipositlon to thc^ iaws of 
tills council. 

“We wish to serve notice on you, and tiirough >ou, your afliliated unions, 
tliat yimr council must ciaise immediately in this vieious work, and stop at 
once the hai-assing of the artisan, nu‘clunilc, and laborer, as widl as their 
emidoyers hercdnliefort' indicated. 

“ For your information we refer you to section 1 of article 2 of tin* consli- 
tutiiin of tlie Ibiilding Trades Douncil of San Francisco” — 

And we might at tins time place in evidma-e a <'opy of this constitution, which 
T hand to .\()ur secretary. 

(Booklet entitled “ Fenstitution and r.y-lan\s of the Building d'radc'S CNiuncii 
of San Francisco,” instituted Feliruary 13, ISPt, was subinitt(‘d in iirintiMl 
form. ) 

(Witness continuing : ) 

“the con.stitution of the Building Trades Council of San Francisco, allili.ati'd 
with tile State Building Trades Council of California, and demand of you to 
li\e up to the same. 

“ In the iiojK' that you wall find it convmiient to at onc(‘ conijdy with this 
order, 1, with best and sincis’est wishes for your future succ(‘ss, as well as 
tliosi' wlio are associati'd with you. lia\<‘ (Ik* honor to rmnain. 

“ ^ours, very sincerely and fraternall,\ . 

“ih 11. I\rcCARTITV, 

“ PrrsKlent San T rancisca BuihUny Trades (UmneiJT 

T iiresent this to you. gmitlemen. to show’ the statement made by Mr Crant 
F(.s‘, whih‘, T am sure, not intent i<mal, btsamse Mr. (Irani l‘>e was, T rmnmnber, 
a member of the union to Avhich I liave the honor to Indong, long (Mi<mgh to 
guarantee to me at least that be knows better. But he has simply forgotten 
it, or in the great pressure of Imsim'ss, or in the gnait rush trying to gid 
business has got lost in the shutlle somewhere. He knows and his colleagues 
know’ that this coumdl has always lived within the law, that organized labor 
in this city, in this State as a whole, and within this Nation, has lived within 
the law. Yet gentlemen who find it convenient to inaki' a dollar or two, or to 
make a thousaml dollars or tw’o, if they can gi*t away from something, Hkw 
iihvays find time ami convmiimice and opportunity to create troubhg 

And so it W’as in this inst<in<'e, the master jwiinter in this instance w’ho said 
the journeyman painter should work for him and him only, gi\ing him an 
epiiortunity to charge the owner of this or any other building fancy prices, 
was dissented to by the building trailes council. And whih' Mi-. (Jrant F(H‘ 
and his colleagues opposed the tu-icklayers, tlu* master bricklayers or master 
masons, as they are known, and tlu* maP'rial m(‘n who owm tlie brick, or who 
manufacture it, in setting this on<‘-half of 1 ]ier <*ent, while the> opposed 
that, they went into conference and fimght (heir heads ofT in defense of the 
master painters who insisted on em]>loylng men to w’ork for him and him only, 
and entering into an agreement with them. So I say in my h*tler to their 
secretary that if we agreed to do that sort of thing there w’ould be no trouble 
about the raise of w’age asked, to only $5 a day in San Francisco, w’hile In tiu* 
city of Chicago men received $5.60 a day, or 70 cents an hour against our 62i 
cents an hour. 

And then Mr. Grant Fee and others sit* here and tell you that we are driving 
factories out of this city and men out of the State, and that our wages are 
higher than they are anywhere in the country, and base it all on tlie half of 
1 per cent and the roofers. 
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No^^^ lot us take the roofers. The composition roofers figure approximately 
about three-quarters of 1 per cent of the building trades covmolb a small, little 
(yrganization. And because a few of tho.se men get together and say, “ We will 
not do only a certain amount of work per day,” why there is a mortgage placeil 
over the entire labor movement by Mr, Grant Fee, and the whole movement is 
condemned. 

Now, the roofer : that question was drawn to the attention of the building 
trades cmfncil, and I ix'r.sonally asked a commitlee of the contraclors in my 
olliee, “Will you gentlemen testify to Ihis sort of thing tliat you state to me 
here?” “No; we miglit get our men in bad. No; we might get in bad our- 
selves.” “Then 1 am to reganl Ihose slatements you make as reiilly not true?” 
for T have found out, associated with the things with wliich I have to deal all 
my life, and I have figured to stand up for the things I believe to be true 
regardless of viiom I might hurt or n'gardle.ss of the favor that might not come 
to me because T made such and such a statement based on facts. And to-day 
we hear from that great momentous question, the roofers, tlie roofers estab- 
lished all over the country in the building trades, all over the United States 
they have it, “ F(n*emen roofers, so much.” It runs into $7.50 compared with 
th<‘ pj*oflts made by some of the roofers, master roofers who when they started 
into business could not buy a Jacket bn* a goo.se nor a nightcap for a rat, and 
are to-day worth hundreds of thousands of dollars — $7.50 for the foreman, and 
>et we heal* about how gloriously the roofers tic iq) the building business. 
There is not anything in that, absolutely nothing. The roofers are a very 
small organization. 

Only recently the matter of Iho roofiTs was drawn to the attention of the 
building trades council by the secretary of the enqiloyers’ association. At the 
next me(‘ting of th(‘ biiihling trad(‘s council it was attended to. In fact, the 
union hadn’t passed the resolution that was r('port(‘d, to-wit, that it wouhl not 
work for the wages assigiuMl to it above 200 bn't in the air. The union hadn’t 
passed the resolution, though I fancy tliat a man working 200 feet in tlie air 
in certain sections of this country is entitled to a few c(Mits iier hour. But evcai 
then the union hadn’t passed any such r(‘s<dntion. y(^t the contractors take 
umbrage at it and bas(‘d uiion this basis the half of 1 p(‘r c<mt, and the roofers, 
one of wliich does not ladong to us at all — the half of 1 pt'i* cent, and the second 
it does not maintain — because of that the master roofers would bo willing if 
that did maintain to come in and testify, and tlie labor-union movement Is pro- 
nouiu'ed as a v(u*y poor institution — in fact, a wicked institution — a bad insti- 
tution. And the word bad applies to morals iiarticuhirly. It is a bad institu- 
tion. It ought to be removed. And the contnictors, according to Mr. Fee, and 
the Journeymen are to come together in one grand institution and then settle 
up the whole affair. And when asked as to how that would work, Mr. Fee tells 
you (hat there Jire details which he has not work<*d out. Tremendous! Awful ! 

They would try that in the State of New York, (lot a board of governors. 
And if a chicken happens to run across a lot that is now' being surveyed in 
New York and displaces the vkwvpoint of the engineer through the instrument 
it is taken to the board of governors and the w'hole Job is cfinvassed until the 
board of governors passes on it. With the accompanying result they have 
()rought about eventually the oixm shop, wliich they .seid; to bring about here 
through .such a beautifully jiainted and iK'ii-pictured decoration on the wall as 
these gentlemen in .solemn conclave during the laist was'k sat dowai and figured 
out how' they would make the re<'ommendation of what w'ould .settle the labor 
movement. The contractor.s — picture it if you can — the contractor.s, some of 
w'houi haven’t been long enough aw'ay from the union movement to forget the 
passw'ord, they come along and they ask you to turn ov(‘r the management of 
the union to a committee of builders and Journeymen and they will formulate 
the law's and everything will be .satisfactory. But w'hen it come.s down to a 
point that they can’t settle, in respon.se to a question ask<Hl by the commission 
here, why they wxnild not have it, they wmuld not leave it to arbitration. And 
it was some remote idea he had in mind, or his colleagues he had in mind, not 
yet definitely settled w hat w as the idea. It w’ould he all right If the contractors 
can settle it, but if it w'as to be left to an impartial body, no ; it would not be all 
right. That is the only solution you can get out of his answ'er, absolutely. Be- 
cause he disagreed immediately witk the matter of arbitration. Arbitration, 
he said, was an Institution that called into play more than one person. That la 
true. 

He spoke jibout promoters and agitators and that sort of thing. The question 
Is all riglit if left to the promoter of the builders or the employers, who say to 
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YOU when you are willing to pny for material —wlien .V')u have your inoiioy ready 
to pay for material — “ You ean’t Iiave material. We ('aa't sidl you uiaterial.” 
“ Why can’t you sell me material? ” “ Well, we can’t .sell it to yoii; tliat is all.” 
That i.s not a trust, and yet tliese j^entlenien are opposed to trusts, so much so 
that they would rather have throat-cutting biddings in contracts rath(‘i* than a 
trust. But in the same breath — in the same moment— they are engaged in suii- 
porting an institution that will not sell material to contractors employing union 
men, as tJiey are now engaged in Stockton, which, by tlie way. I iiUderstand 
from a member of thcsr own clique, are engaged in something* worse, which L 
v.ill deal with later on. 

I understand they are now engaged in Stockton in promoting something after 
the fashion of wliat took place in tlie great cotton-si»inning mills wliere Mr. 
Woods later got into jday. And yestenlay I was calhMl on by a gentleman who 
gave mo that. 

But, hoAvever, coming back to tlic lumber .and ma^ca-ial (aid of it, we fiiul that 
material can not he seiaired by contractors employing union iiuai. We find those 
contractors’ associations taking il np in tbetr solemn conchi\<‘s and discussing 
it and sui)portiMg it. And we lind their representatives liere telling us how 
much he is opposed to trusts. 

Tliat is not a trust, I su{)pose. That wasn’t a Irnst after tin' fire hero in tins 
city, when we wia-e burned down such as no people were ever biiriH'd; wiaai w(* 
met reverses such as no iieople in the civiliz(‘d world had ever }>ceii (*onfronte<l 
with i)efore, either by Hood, earthquake, or fire; nowluaa' in the worhl w('re peo- 
3 )le visited sucli as we of San Francisco wx‘re, and our city wais reliabilitated 
without a moment's cessation in business. 

q'lds great institution within the confiiH's of whicli we meet wasn’t stopped 
for a solitary instant, and I w'onld like for INir. (Ir.ant l^'oe or anylxxly else to 
l>oint to an institution of this kin<! rising in a city, even nmltu* or<1in;ii'y circiim- 
stanc(‘s, wlierc the worlc could continue without a moment's cessatioii in busi- 
ness. 

We are acc used of driving out l»uslness out of tins city and State', and our 
Avages raised oidy 2.5 ])er cent, aaIuIc our lamts rai^csi about 220 per cent, >c.s, 
fiOO per ('('ut in some instaiu'es. Whei‘e the V(‘ry luml)er tluit the carpenters, 
to Avhic'h trade' Mr. (Jrant Fee hc'long'^, rai’«‘d ,T10 p(*r cc'iit. 

Isn't that a lu'autiful condition of tldngs, and then telling us tliat they don't 
like trusts. 

And tlu'ii the groat lumber combine that profited by jdl this Avill put up their 
money for Stockton, Avill pul up tiu'ir moiu'.v for some other institution in order 
to crc'nte and bring about the open sho]); to ])a.v tlnigs and strike' l)i:eakers 
and men carrying re'volvers and guns and pick handies, as shoAvu to you hero 
the otTior day, and call it right, and believe llie.‘y are doing the proper thing for 
the purpose of promoting real Americanism and constitution and laws. 

A'oaa% Avhat in the Avorld can you make euit of this? Fan Fougress OA'er do 
anytliing aaUIi those people? If there' is an.\ one thing that Fongress can do it 
is to adopt or pronmte or institute' a hiAV that will ceuupe'l gcntleme'U Avho have 
material e»f e)ue kinel or aiiothe'r to se*ll, to se*ll it te). lire)\vM, anel ,re)nes, or 
Smith Avhee lias the nie>n('y to hut it, uiieler tiie same' eeuiditions that he lias sold 
il yesterelay, eir the elay before, eir the menith he'fetre, to tlie same class of trade. 

Talk .about trusts! The moment a A'av gentlemen, ;i few' preinioters, a .se?cre- 
tary or two calls e»n a fe'AV huudre'd pe'eiple anel tells them Iuiav they are going 
to he benefited If Ihe'y Avill Avipe oul this tremeiideuis, tliis aAvfully nasty nnlem 
movement out of their sight, they make up a purse and lie begins to get a salary 
of a collide of liundreel, tAvo hunelred and fifty, or three hiindreel dollars a 
month. Then ho geies dow n the line and interests a hanker or tAVo, as the case 
in Sto(*kton. 

IMr. Calkins; did you haA^e bim before you? Fould you find him? Has he 
been found anyAvhere? Mr. Falkins! He lileAV Into this city, instituted a paiier, 
burned up a barrel of money for a certain individual here; then went to 
Sacramento, bh'AV iiito Stockton, anel iiromotod a grand lockeuit for the purpose 
of starving the inneie'ent women and children there, children pulling tlie apron 
strings of tliolr meithers, asking feir sennotblng to oat, for tlieir fatiiers and 
brothers locked out, by this bueauti fully decent business men— bankers. Then 
.vou are told Avhat a vicious institution the union is. 

If there is anytliing ever instituted on tliis Avorld that cries to heaven for 
vengeance, it is that sort of thing. 

Professional promoters, such as the gentleman AA’ho AA'as here before you the 
other day, who testified that he scut broadcast invitations to business institutions 
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lo estiiblish plants or divisions of tlioir works in Stooktoii, Ills chiof, Mr. 
I’alkiiis, who 1ms yot not appeared before you, an<l the other ^entlemaii em- 
ployed up there, it is an institution made up of sueh men, and the (Tovej’iiment 
of this couiiti-y ought to take hold of such men and make it impossible for them 
to maintain. 

I recall one of those men, who in 1900, when this building trades council 
sought to bring the eight-hour day into i)lay in the factories here, fought it most 
bitterly; liitei* on he became reconciled to it. That fight lasti'd six months and 
six days, or from the 12th day of August, 1900, to the i9th day of February, 
,1901, vhen the building trmles council by and through a board of arbitration 
won two points more than it asked for, and the genlieman within a year or so 
bec<‘ime reconciled to it, and latia* (Ui lie associated himself with the very iu- 
siiuuion tlial had for its ol».i(‘cj the elimination of the union movenuMit. I siij)- 
po.^e he was ligliting with his money. His estate, wlieii tliey w<‘nl over his 
estate, we found it was liue a pokm* game, ahout $99,000 — who was furnishing 
the money for Iiim? .Not a trust, sure; no; some private individual who did iiol 
have it; and yid we douT like trusts. No; oh, no. These wonderful builders 
who proceed to figure on work and leave the union moveimait after it had 
brought them wiiat lliey got while they were in it. Tlmt is a bad thing; sure. 

1 want to say to you gentlemen with regard to tlie qiu'siiou tliat was raist'd 
her<‘ to-<lay, to-wit, iigurmg. If tli<‘ union did not maLiitain we would have the 
same conditions to-<!ay (l.at we had in 1901), (hat w'(‘ had in INTO and 1S80. 
IVi’soiially, I t(iok hold of the movement, in so far as working for a living was 
concmaieil, in IMO, and in 1SS0 I was a full-lledged mechanic. I worked in tlie 
cily of Chicago 10 hours a day, pluk wliat the employ er could take away froui 
me by starting me before 7, working me after (5 — I mean aftm* 12 — starting m(‘ 
fiefore 1, and 1 have yd to recall an instance wliere I w’us allow(‘d to quit work 
before 0, freiiueiitly alter G— live, six, or seven minutt'S. Fine, wasn’t it? How' 
much did 1 get for tluir.'' And tiie c(uitract<»rs in I hose days wm’e all running 
widi^ opmi. Th(‘y had that institurion, that grand institution brought to your 
attiMition, gentlemen, to-day, by the represontaiv<‘s of Ibe builders — liow' much 
(lid 1 g('t for all of that? d’wo dollars a day. Two dollar, s a day for 10 hour.% 
jdiis what the foreman could sleal from me by four times during IIkjso 10 
Imiirs. Y(‘S, sir; starting me at a tiiim he should not liave slarled m(^ and the 
contractors W(‘re all working for the interests of the working people, yuiv. 

N(w\, what chaiigi'd thatV That fall we organized what is known to-day us 
the I'nited llrotherhood of t’arpmitm's and Joiners of Ainmica — se\(*ii of us, not 

in Cliicago, but in the city of St. Louis, in foundry, iiiclmling F. ,1. 

MctJuire, for many yiMirs its gencnad secretary and treu'^urer — started wliat 
to-day is a sjdimdid organization, associau^d with the other institutions allil- 
iated with tlie American F(‘<U‘ralion of Lalxir, responsible for the conditions we 
lia\o to-day, and not the lienevolent contractors, and not the Citizens’ Alliunci‘, 
the trusted material man, alisolutely no. 

And if you wm-e to removo the labor unions to-day from tlie atmo.spiieric 
preHsure of this givat Nation of ours, before a y(‘ar or two you would be back 
in tlie same rut. Alisolutely so. And the contractor would ])e no better off. 
The getUTul luihlic would not be as well otT. Mr, Oraut Foe, himself, until 
recently was a jourru^ymaii five or six years ago. would he no better off, nor 
Would any oth(*r (‘ontractor be. 

If they would, wdiy is it we do not countenance ]M('xico, China, Japan, Itnssia, 
and <»tlier countries as good as ours? No, sir; the smaller Ihe coin the sjuallcr 
tlie country, and the poona* Hie country. AnuTicu is wind it is to-day because 
of what the luhoriiig pi^ojde of America have made it. I'uhllc sentiment, re- 
feriH'd to by Mr. Ciant F(h% is wliat the labor unions of America have made it. 
Bi'caiise, by and through the aclivitii^s of tlie unions of this country in the 
millions, public seiUinumt has been molded and mmi of stability and character 
have deigned to do the thing that is right. And they pi'opose to go forward; 
to go forward to do the tiling intended to improve the condition of the toiling 
masses and of the iieojile generally. 

I regard this commission as a vm*y important one iiecnuse of the W'ork this 
commission is capable of doing along the same line — doing with the govern- 
ment of this country along the same line that the labor-union movement lias 
wdtli the public sentiment tlirougliout tlie length and breadth of this Nation. 

The labor-union inovernenl and the members thereof are responsible for keep- 
ing tills city and this State down, so stated by Mr. Grant Fee. I Imagine Mr. 
Grant Fee is not familiar with the geography or history of this State, or he 
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would not make that statement, even though it was promi)tt‘d to liim, even 
though he was prompted by his secretary and colleagues getu j-ally. 

What has kept this great State of California down — a Stale within which 
you could place England, Ireland, Scotlaial. and Wales, and then have s«ime> 
left— is not the labor movenuait, hut the heavy, the large, the trememlous 
bountiful grants of land, associated with the few individuals ^\ithill tlie con- 
fines of this Stale, held within the gras]> of the i>aliii of the hand <d this man. 

What has held this State hack, associated with this, is not the labor union, 
hut the indulgence of commercial greed of a few men in bringing inlr) this 
Stat(‘ the Asiatic and planting him in California, whicli kee])s out of tins 
State the white m('n like j\Ir. McCartliy and otliers <'oming into California, 
to domicile themselves ^^ithin other States not inf<‘sled liy Asiatics, iiot 
infesKsl by Hindus or Chines«* or .Tapaiie^se, brougid Innv lavause Hay ^^t‘l•e 
cheap; because of this we would have tlie while juen and women the same* 
jis other Sttites have, if it w'ere not lor Hie few' w lio ]>roce(*ded lo enricii 
ltiemst‘Iv(‘s into tlu' millions in order to establisli uni\ iTsil ii\s latiu* on. And 
in tJiose footsteps the builder and c(mtra<'t(u* ai'(‘ proiUMMling to-day ; insletul 
fd' taking a lesson they se(Mu to be retr(>gradlng, going back. Th(\\ imagine 
they are going to remain here all the time. No, sir. 1 re'-all tlie day that 
the man who done moie tor < 'aliloriiia, in so far as gelling ihings for liimsclf 
was eoneerned, than any otiuM* man in AnuM'ica, was laid to r(‘st. and l!ie]’i* 
was pist about enough notice takmi of liim to, under ing'ssure anil oi'ders 
from the company, suspimd all operations for jjv(‘ minutes, and when those 
five minutes were over I venture to say h<* was forgot Urn more lust aid ly 
than hO JXT cent of the men who have done things for tlie lietterineiil of the 
toilei's of this couidry. I nder to Mr. lluidington, when li<‘ was laid to rc'st. 
To xMr. Huntington and Ids associate's for tlie lioldiug b.iek of tliis State 
to-day, and not a labor movonieut ; to th<" liriiigiiig in of the (diineso an<l 
Asiatics generally, and not tlu* labor movcmu'iit. h'or while mmi would not 
go out to th(‘ ranches and he domiciled as were those Asiatics, and you could 
not hlanu' tlumi. They will md do it, and I h<»iH‘ tn Cod th{‘.\ n(*\er will do ii. 
1 w’ould rather st'C California witlmut a solitary man vvitlnn it, as a whiti* 
man’s Stab*, than to see ( kalifornia .la|>ani/ed Chinai/.c'd. If this Slate 
is to iK'long to th(‘ rnion let ns ha\<* it for .Amm'ieans, and not for .fapanese 
and (ddnese as was hrougld liere* and whose sins we must sulfer. 

The labor union is not r»‘sponsibl(' f<»r tlu' holding back of (\*ilifornia, and 
any man who kmnvs anything about events knows that such is not tnu'. 

A bnndred and fifty Ibonsand ae-re's, two hundred thousand acre's, ji mil- 
lion aei’es hi 1(1 in th(' grasji of one man's iiaiid. '^Idieii .\ou expi'ct to ba\e this 
Stale po])ulaled as other Slab's are. Then when it is in tlu' hi'gimnng if 
tlie twentieth ceutui\\, 11 years of thi* tsveutietli century, liave tliat assoeiati'd 
by a member of tlie Imilding association to the labor union is ridiculou'^, 
Iirejiosteroiis. It calls for an arraigimieid of affairs and the ('XMiuinaticm 
of the brain of tlie man who made the sintemenl. 

California, oiu* of the most bisuiliful States in (he I'nion, lias Ix'iiefited 
more by tlu* tJ'adcs-union movement than any other State* of wliieh 1 l)a\e 
any knowledge. This great city of ours as eonipai'ed with the city of Clncago, 
as compari'd with the city of Koslon, as lompared with other cities which some 
time or other in their history met w’ith some great reverse, I'eeogni/.e more 
greatly than an\ thing I could say or au.^hod.^ else could say the usefulness 
of organized labor to the jieojile. 

The sharks in Cliicago after the lire — the land .sharks, the property-owning 
sharks — like the properly-owning sharks here, like those who raised the price 
of foodstuffs tlu*n. as tliey are endeavoring lo do now, did in Cliicago and had 
sufficient swuiy because of lack of organization, b.\ wliicli they were lield in 
check in this* city wliere they w'cre sliown up and exposed, with tlie accom- 
panying result that in Cliitago after the fire, ihe builder, whether be owns 
the building or erected it for the owner, found himself wufb the building 
completed, then occuined, then within a few weeks or a few montlis tliey 
put a lock on it. Why? To erect the hiiilding he established tlie claim that 
he had a rigid lo build it as cheaply as possilile, witii the accompanying result 
that the wages in Chicago after tlu* fire tumbled from 07 to a 100 iku* cent, 
with the accompanying result again that (he purcliasing powder of Ctiicago 
had so gotten away from the iXH)ple of Chicago that when the building w^as 
erected, the stores rented and oc*cupied, the tenant wiio was to give tiie owner 
beautiful rents found himself wdlhoiit customers, or, if ho had customers, 
they w^ere so clieaif lie could not make u living off of them. 
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Reference t(» tbe records of OhiciiRo, Cook County, will show more sheriff’s 
locks wont on tlie hiiildin^^s of Chicago within eleven uiojiths after the lire in 
that great city than has maintained here since the fire, and not one solitary 
sheriff's lock found its way on a business house’s door in San Francisco until 
tliey precipitated, what? What some of tlic l)uilders included were pleased to 
call graft crusades and graft prosecutions, not trade movements. The good 
government apostles and business men apostles and prosperous times apostles are 
the gentlemen \\ho, through guiding th(‘ destinies of this city, have made a raid 
on its prosperity, in so far as any such raid maintains. 

I have called to your attention the tremendous raise of lumber Avhile the car- 
penter who worked that lumber got $1 a day more. The record will show that 
the lumber dealers rjiised their lumber from $0 to .$39 a thousand, and the select 
redwood from .$17.50, .$18, and ,$22 to $52 a thousand, and then the labor union 
movement is a movement to be feared, and Institutions that bring forth those 
fancy pi'ices are not a trust; they are benevolent gentlemen; splendid. 

You will have some of tliem before you to testify, no doubt, and they w'ill for- 
get to tell y(Ui the money they put into the po<'kets of the tliugs who followed 
the lumber wagons to be conveyed to tbe buihling without the stamp, the shot- 
gun men. They will also forget to tell you how they rambled into possession 
when some other fellow’ w’cnt to heaven, like the contractor who lives accord- 
ing to the big contractor. If the contractor in tho contracting business under- 
stood his business, if he understood it as the professional man understands the 
various professions, tlau’e W'ould not be that degree of cut throating in the con- 
tracting business, and there would not be that otber result of cutting of wages 
and the employment of cheap men, and the (mdeavor to gid two days’ wmrk out 
of one man within the eight-hour day. There would not be that endeavor to do 
those things. But, no, they do not umhu'stand their busin(‘ss. Some of them 
w(‘ro not able to do journ(*> nam’s work when they were in the busiiu'ss. ]\Iany 
of them have left the ranks of journeymen — not hvvi\ thank Bod, as in other 
parts of this country, to become contractors so that they could hold a job at 
least for some length of time. 

1 rememlx'r w’orking with a fellow’ in the city of Chicago for I\rr. Walsh, the 
contractor. I presume he is in business yet. Wo were working at the Homo of 
the Friendless, on 20th Street between Wabash and Stat(N and f know' that imin 
changed jobs five times in one day. Sure, he was a splendid fellow’. You did 
not luue unions in those days. If you had >ou W'ould have had an examination 
for that fellow’, so much criticized by Mr. Brant Fee, that woubl eliminate him 
from the cariKmler business. Why? Because he w’ould not stand It. He duln’t 
know’ the business. But he got aw’ay and w’ent into tlu‘ contracting business. 
And w’hen 1 went back to the Scrant<m convention in lt)O0 1 calhal on tlu^ gen- 
tleman, as I did on Mr. Oliver Sullcit, by wlaan I was ianploy(‘d at tme time, 
and I learned the genleman was worth about .$9(),tK)b. Sure. I wonder how’ he 
made it. No one of the men who worked for him w’cre worth that amount, 1 
am satisfied. No. No; it is not profitable to be a contractor, this cutthroating 
buslne.ss. 

It is so because they said it. I have figures hero taken on tbe building trades 
council temple. We know’ tlu'se things becau.se we had to deal with them. Wo 
had to put up the money for it. Tlu^y were very close. They w’ere figuring 
how’ these tlungs come in. There W'as a difference of .$70,900 betw’ceii the 
highest and lowest on a contract of $172, IKK). S\ire. Fine shooting, isn’t it, for 
tlie contractor, and he comes up ami prates about the open and closed shop, 
about eiliciency and all that sort of thing, and about tlie union movement. 

Tlie (luestioii was asked of Mr. Grant Fee, if, w’hen ho w'us a member of the 
union, be ever heard discussed the curtailment of output, and he wasn’t man 
enough to stand up to that; he switched the question, because that union is in 
existence to-day and the largest union of carpenters in the world, located in this 
city, Union No. 22. He swltche<l the question to the roofm-s, w hicli had no bear- 
ing on the question asked by tbe commission ; none wliatever. He know’s Union 
No. 22 and no otber union of carpenters and no other union affiliated with the 
building trades council Inis ever for a moment discus.sed the curtailment. 

He w as asked as to w’lietlier or not men done as much to-day as they did when 
be worked, and he said, if my recollection serves me right, that they did not, and 
I am here to-day to tell you that they do, and do a greiit deiil more, and he him- 
self know’s it. He must know it. I will not show’ it by anything I might say to 
yon gentlemen, as was tbe case with Mr. Grant Fee, but I will show it from the 
figures of one of the leading architects of this country, the man who was the 
architect for this 23-story building right across the street, the man wlio was 
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associated with one of the most notable houses of architects in tlu‘ country, the 
lUirnham Co., Mr. Willis Hope. 

What has lie to ssiy about this thinp:? Let us see. This is not pn'iiared for 
this proposition ; this was prepared during the recent controversy of the painters 
referred td previously by me. 

In 1891 — 23 years ago — that was before 1901, at which time Mr. Grant Foe 
joined Union 22 — the Mills Building cost 39^ cents per cubic foot. Uemember 
the figures, 39J cents per cubic foot. That was 23 years ago, when num were 
supposed to do a lot of work, you know; none of this curtailment then. Men 
worked like sixty. They were strong and brawny, and they were not abused by 
this union proposition. They didn’t have a union influence on them, but they 
were strong and done a lot of work. Let’s see how it figured out. 

At that time mechanics worked 9 hours a day on the job, and laborers 10 
hours a day. [Mechanics worked 30 hours a day in the factories and shops. 
That had to do with the building material. And the average w\‘ige was .$3 per 
day for mechanics and $1.25 per day for laborer.s. 

Under these conditions, now, gentlemen, mark you, this building cost 39^ 
cents per cubic foot — long hours and low wages, and men in those days, as you 
were told by IMr. Grant Fee, worketl. Sure. They done splendid work and a 
lot of it. Let’s find out how^ it stacks up and squares iif) with the presimt. 

In 1908, in the reconstriK'tion of the Mills Building and the construction of 
the first annex thereof, which was not alone reconstructhm but the (‘recllon of a 
n(‘w portion entirely, the same as was the case in the old for 23 years, the total 
cost per cubic foot of the annex wms .33 cents. Thirty-three cents as compared 
■with thirty-nine and a half. Strang(‘, after all those mechanics being n'stricled 
and everything. That is awd’ul ! 

At this tinu' the nu'(dianics worked eight hours a day as compared to nine, at 
an average of $(> per day as compared with $.3. ,Tust think of it. labor has got 
.$2.50 per day. This disparity of hours and W'ages, it is easily seen, amounts to 
iK'arly 100 iler cent, if not more, yet the building in question costs more than 
10 iier cent less. 

Some allowance should be made — w’e wmnt to have this tiling iimh'rstood — 
some allow’ance should b(' made for the fact that in this case th(‘ Mills Annex 
only liad one finished front. Otherwise*, tlie building w’as of th(‘ same character. 

The annex had one finished front, the otluTs had two finished fronts, one on 
Montgomery and one on Bush Street. 

33ie old one they w'orked 9 and 30 hours a day. and they got $3 a ilay ; the 
new one tlu'y w’orked 8 hours a day and got $0. You have got a ditTerence of 
ovei* 0 ])(*r cent 

Commissioner Weixstock. Sixteen. 

Mr. McCmittiv. I mean on this 3 and 0 — 10 per cent on this, and then the 
3 and 0 — ,$0 a day and .$3, and tin* 10 hours in the factory dowm to 8, makes a 
difference, allowing for tliat frontage, of 10 per cent. And we an* told here 
to-day that the efllciency is not as great now' as it was; men don’t work as hard. 
It may be so they don’t perspire as much, but it is so that, due to the manner in 
wdiich they understand their tradt* luov as compared to the ohl-time fo.sslls, they 
can do once and a half as much with a greatt*r degree of ease than in 10 hours. 

Commissiom*r Weinstock. What do you allow' for labor-saving devices? 

Mr. McCaiituy. None what(‘ver here included. 

. Commissioner Wjuxstock, None whatever? 

IMr. McCarthy. None whatev(‘r, sir. You followed me In this, did jou not; 
there these men wen' merely lab(»ring (Ui tin* building. Norn* wdiatevi'r. Ijubor- 
saving devices are not included in this at all. 

At the same time the First National Bank building— we have a few^ more of 
them the First National Bank building constructed in 1908 had many fea- 

tures such as exterior, cut-stone finish, lavish interior decorations — mark you, 
here is a building wdth cut stone, lavish, most lavish exterior decorations, and it 
has not exceeded this building ixit up 29 years ago in plain, ordinary fashion. 

Yet w’e are told that the labor union movement has retarded the business, 
and it is a wxmderful institution and ought to be set aside. In other words, a 
b('tter building wms built under these apparent labor conditions, adverse labor 
conditions, at 40 cents than the Mills building apparently with the most 
favorable labor conditions in 1903 at 394 cents. 

Isn’t that an argument In its favor it should remove for all time.^ Such 
preposterous deductions as those presented to you by Mr. Grant Fee undoubtedly 
will be by some foolish men later on. 
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On tlio otlior liand, in 1912 and 1013, tlio Insurance Exciiaiifee building was 
built jit a total cost of 2S1 ccmiIs per cubic foot, 28 cents per cubic foot In 
1912 and 1913 in the inklst of all this turinoll and strife with unions here in 
this city ; this overridden, downtrodden city Ix^cause of the unions. 

Now," cun you account for this? This comes from an architect, amb surely he 
is not paying dues into tiie union, and I don’t suppose he draws sick benefits 
from it. 

The Jlobert liuihlijig, now in the course of construction, will not cost to ex- 
ceed 3(ii cents per cubic foot. That is about 23 — g4‘nllemen of this commission — 
and this includes interior ami exterior finish, four sides of 22 or 23 stories 
liigii. The question has Ikhmi asked whether or not tlu' labor unions under 
the domination ot the building trades council has fiot betm and is Tint now 
a sej-ious handicai) to building in tliis territory. That is the question that was 
asked, and that was about as go<»d a question as you gentlemen asked. Let 
us find out wliat this architect sa,\s to that. 

I think that the foregiung facts are sufficient answer to the question. I 
desire to stat<‘, tliat from my point of view, at tiie present time labor jis organ- 
ized in tliis city is inort* efiicient, mor(' dc‘penda.bl(‘, and more accurate than it 
has t'ver been d\iring my experieme in the ])ast 30 .\(‘ars. 

And yet, therefore, this man who has just left the labor union movement 
less than six years, tells you lien', as a rei)r(‘S4mLative of a big <»rganl'/atioii, 
that the labor union is, putting it mildly, in smh a deplorable condition that it 
really is not wortli anything and ought to be remove<l. 

We ought to get the open shop for it. It is true that in some trades which 
have been more or le^s revolutionized and in .so!ne respects sui)planted by 
labor-saving d(‘\ices — now this comes to where you are in some trades — labor- 
stning de\i(‘4‘S and im'dianical inventions have thinned their ranks soim'- 
what. Take, for example, the cabinetmak(‘rs, it is ixudiaps trm* that tlu' race 
of cabinetmakers is d\ing out. There is no longer much diuiiami for the old- 
fashioiu'd, skilled cabineimalnu-. 

(Miairman Walsh. Jly whom was that reiiort imnhs ph'ase, :Mr. idcUarthy? 

]\Ir. iM('CAJMir\. This was a reiiort oi* statement of fact made by Air. Wallace 
Holt — this is a copy of it — to niNself during th(‘ controv<*rsy owt the wag(' 
scale of the ]>alnters when the buihling trades «'ouncil asked for .$5 a day for 
jiainters in this city where they were getting .$3.00 a day in (''hit'ago. 

Tlum we ar(‘ to "be told by the same dear brother that wt are higher than 
they are anywhere on earth, when the fact remains that w'e and everybody else 
kmwv that not to be trmx 

\\ e realize, gentlemen, and I know you do, that in this great State of ours 
hundreds of thousands of people, yes. millions of p(*ople would have come in 
here if hind could he tiy them secured in the same manner that it was secured 
in lOastern and Middle West States. 15ut there was viry little use for a man 
to come into California on a 20, 30, 40, 50, GO, 75, or lOO-acre farm, domiciled 
next to a holding running into hnndn'ds of tlmiisands of acres. Vm*y little 
usix Those Irfiianish grants hehl here liavi* simply held back our State, ])lus 
what I have called your atbaUion to with refiTonce to the Asiatic elenumt 
brought in here by thiise who idanned to inalu' millions on them and dhl lealizci 
many millions. 

And as a result labor should imt he clmrgeil with bolding back this State no 
more tbaii should we be charged with keeping oulside of the eonfines of Ibis 
great city factories. 

We liavo a cliamber of commerce in this city like we have in all other cities 
and towns. You know^ cimmiiers of commerce are v(‘ry important institutions. 
And frequently we find as.sociated with tlumi some very honest men, brainy 
men, good men. Just as we find in tiie ililTerent walks of life. AVe freciuenlly 
find others, too, us w^e find in the different walks of life. 

AVlienevor w'e find a banker going wrong, wliy, there is notidng said about 
liim. You don't find any chamber of commerce, or building exchange ri'solving 
tliat all the banks be i-losed, and that we have oinm shop in the banks. No 
Not a hit of it. Even when .7. Dalzell Brown took $11,000,000 from 12,000 
(leiKisltors, why, there wasn’t a word said about closing all the banks. A>t the 
vei’y moment jam find .some little labor union doing something wrong, then you 
will find all the brothers resolving to put a blanket mortgage over the laboi-- 
union movement to get it out of business. AATiy is it, because tliey haven’t an 
ax to grind? No; they have an ax to grind, and they see tiie opportunity of 
making a few dollars for themselves. 
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Now, what does Mr. Newton Jjyn<*h say regarding; the factories in tins cit\ 'i 
To what does he attribute the keepinji out of the fuctorii’s and I he out ol' 

here of factories? And you must know this, Mr. Ooinmissioner Laddressinj^ 
Ooiiunissioner Weinstock ]. lie attrihu<t*s 11, and he has ^'el the dala Humv to 
show, that it is Ihe hijxlier rents, the hljilier rents they are (allcMl upon to pay, 
and not the trade-union movement. 

So, let it be kno\Mi tltat this sort of proslitution of tin' iiatvemenl and of th(‘ 
citizenship of our State must not k<> on. We are not tJoin^j: to stand for any 
bunch of men coming before a connnission <xf this kiiul and makiiifi: thest^ 
statements without giving you the fatds. 

John 1\ Irish, jr., and othei’s <‘oni(‘ in here and tell you ixhost stories, Ixu-ausc* 
they draw a salary which they couhl iu>t draw if tlie.\ <li(ln*t tell ihosc stories. 
They will not he tolerated by us w'ho have coritrilmted to tlu‘ bulldinj' up of 
this city, possil)ly, as mcII as any ehuuent witliin the <‘oidines of (!i<' same, and 
this State, too. 

It is not the labor nioveinent, it is not (he thin#is the labor iM‘opl(‘ do that 
has driven out tlm factories, that has cans<‘d factory proprieiors and managers 
to move. It is the (mornions nuits th(\\ have Iksmi charutxl h.\ (he deal- hroth(‘rs 
who tlrew fahuious n'visnies prior to the tir(‘ and have eiaU'avorcd lo j-ol;encli 
themselves ami brin.a hack and rec<ni[) all of this loss of theirs, and in doinp; 
so they have (putdly hut tirmly drivtsi out the fu< loJ‘le'> llial wore iK-rc* Ix-for**. 
Ami Ihey are scattercMl in so far as they are arouml the trans-ha.v cilies, wliere 
opiiortunities wm’e iiresisiled to tlu'ni, laud sites, in many instances p;iveii 
to them for nothin^-, such as tlu^ kixlak iilin compan.v that I (juoled to you a 
moment aj^o ;.toinL5 into Stockton. Tliej .couldn’t jret a foot hero, jiot a doll.ar’s 
worth. But tiiey could ;.a‘i 2."> aci*<‘s iii St(x*ktoii with .$7r>.(K)0 suh.^orilxxl to then: 
stock. Sure. And then .lohn P. Irish, jr., will ti-ll \i.s that is due to Ihe trade- 
union movement. Conditions up there in the past few wet'ks, where a few- 
genthnnen have j?one in, and six or seven of them sent out ami mixing" irp 
with the lahoiins: im*n, promoting dynamite and one thin^;- ami another, as told 
hy ou(‘ of tlu'ir own imsi yesterday in my otlice, wher<‘ he hrinj^s a can of 
powd(M’ into t!i(‘ Stix-kton TIotel, and IS sticks of dynamite, wlua-e this fellow 
down here, tlu* agiait of the cilizen.s’ alliance, telephoiU'S to a man v^hom he 
calls child, in his jircsence. ami sa.\s: “ AVe hav(‘ p;ot IS sticks of it, (diit^f.” 
W'ho the chief was this jrentleman don’t know—wliose name and address I liav^j 
^ot, so far as it is to have the name ami address of this fellow with a hla<*k 
eye -reciuved it all in Stockton, howiwer. 

So, I say, that tliese stories we sot here and these reports from the men 
and woim'ij who oi)i>os(‘ labor are in the main lietitious, are vicious, and are 
calculated to not heiielit, hut rathm* destroy Aiuericaji citizenshii) in so far as 
they can, and all for tlie i>urpos<* of amassinj; money for thi'inselves, abso- 
lutely so. 

The conslUution and hy-Iaws of (he State huddina trades council, a copy 
of which I will leave with your .secixdary. 

(Booklet entilh'd “ C.onstitutiou and Rules of Order of the Static P.uildiim" 
Trades Council of California,” or.i;aiuze<l l>ei*eiiiber IG, 11X)1, was suhmilted in 
printed form.) 

Mr. Mc’Cakthy. I don’t know tliat 1 have any further use of these ipies- 
tioiis asked of Mr. Grant Fix*, and »’e]>lied to in such niaum^r. 

Cliairman Waj.kh. ('ominissiomw 0’(’(mnell says he would like to ask you 
a question or two, please, Mr. McGarlhy. 

Mr. McCAaTHV. All ri;;ht. Mr. Ghairnian, 

Commissioner O’CoNxui.r,. Mr. AIcGarlhy, I take it. ami in fact T kiiow, that 
you are thoroiijjhl.v familiar with the wajte conditions existinjj in San Fran- 
cisco. Aud as an officiM* of Ihe cai-pcntcrs you iiude?*stnml the wa^e conditions 
generally existing throu^ihout the country. Now tlie impj-i'ssiou prevails that 
San Francisco is not prospering;, md ahead because of tlie ji'reat dilTer- 

ence between the cost of eiuployinj? labor in this city and the cost of labor In 
other cities. 

Taking the carpentry industry, which is the large industry in the buildhig 
trades, the largest number of men employed in the industry, how much gnxdei* 
are (he wages in San Francisco In the cari)entry trade than in, for instance, 
Chicago, Plttsl)urgli, Indiana}>o]is, and those cities east of here, in the Central 
West, as we call it? 

Mr. McCarthy. Well, Mr. Cihniriuan and gentlemen of the nunmissiou, 
while I do not lay claim to be anything like an encyclopedia, I am uevertheless 
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able to state, and that under until, that vve are not high. No. 1, but on the 
contrary we are low. 

For example, the city of Chicago domiciles approximately 20,300 carpenters 
whose minimum wage is .$5.20 per day — $5.20, don’t forget that, as against 
$5 in this city. 

I can't understand how you, Mr. Commissioner, or anybody else can take it 
for granted that wo are high, and wdiile in this city, due to climatic condi- 
tions— and I w'orked In Chicago. I worked on some of the finest work in 
Chicago, and it stands there to-day, done by Sollet & Son. We can in this 
city do one and a quarter as much us the men in Chicago can and feel better, 
leaving the establishment in the evening. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In other w'ords, you say that you could erect a 
building in San Francisco, under conditions now prevailing, cheaper than it 
could be erected in Chicago? 

Mr. McCarthy. You will find that statement to be true. You can verify 
it in the olhce of Ilurnham & Co. in Chicago. You will find that Burnham & 
Co. have eroded many buildings in Chicago, also in every other city through- 
out the United States. And wdien this city sought the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, from that ofilce w'e got the figures, w'hlch figures show in contra- 
distinction of Cov. Saunders’s statement there, that we did more work in less 
time for less money than any other city in America. Figures don’t lie, though 
men who put theni down frequently ilo. Yet Burnham (’o. have never been 
found l.t ing yc't, m'ver. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am going to ask you this question, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, bccanse I am interested as‘otliers on the commission, but coining 
from 'me it may sound ratlier peculiar to >ou. We have heard it at several 
places whore we Imve stopped in the Nortliwesl coming down here. 

Wliat is there in the diarge of lumher mills and lumber dealers outside of 
the State of (.'aliCornia, and particularly outshle of the city of Sjhi Francisco, 
that their niatorial would not he permitted to come into San Francisco and 
be erected here, and that they can’t sell their material in San Francisco? That 
is the charge. 

Ur, IMcCarthy. There isn’t any truth wdiatover. You luiow and I know that 
a little of the truth is the most dangerous thing in the world. Associated with 
a little knowledge makes it more dangerous. If lliat w^ore true, how^ is it that 
9911 per cent of the material going into the Panama-Pacific Exposition comes 
from the north, and from the day the gates for activities of that institution 
w'ere thrown open until now', associated willi the lumber, all industry, all those 
w'ho are engaged therein of any department, we haven't had one moment’s 
cessation in business. 

But it is true that manufacturers of that lumher <lomiciled iu the mountains 
or els(‘wh(Te where men can live for little or nothing, the products of their 
labor are not looked upon by the men of this city who must pay the fancy 
rents that we are call('d upon to pay and the fancy prices for the necessaries 
of life tliat w'e must pay in order to live and he id)le to turn out the w'ork ami 
turn out that enormous amount of w'ork to satisfy tlie builders, as you will 
understand from the statement of their representative here to-day. 

We arc not going to look w'ith kindly eyes and sugar-coated cream on the 
material coming from tliose men under those conditions when compared with 
the material turned out here under conditions maintaining here regarding 
prices and cost of living in all of its departments, clolidng, liouslng, and all that 
sort of thing. 

I am not going to do, and w'e can’t do it. Wo say to the men in California, 
“ If you will allow comlitions similar to this, similar to those maintaining here, 
or even remotely to maintain, w'e w'ill cooperate with you.” But some person 
or persons have asked us to cooiierate with us in order to close our places 
up and send ns to Oregon. AVell, we are not going to Oregon, where we would 
have to go if we took on their ine«licine regarding that particular phase of the 
industrial question. We would have to go there. They w'ork 11 hours a day 
and 12 hours a day-to-day and to-morrow, alternately. Do you suppose we 
are going to handle their wares? Ten hours a day and 11 hours a day, and so on. 
Right in Humboldt County, the Hammond Lumber Co., they work those hours. 
Do you suppose w'e are going to handle their material, manufactured by men 
who possibly pay $5 or $6 a month for a place to live in, while we have got to 
pay $19, $20, aiid $27 for a flat to live In; we have got to pay all sorts of 
fancy prices for the egg that came before the chicken, or came after the 
chicken, whichever you wdll decide upon at the time; and your beefsteak and 
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your lamb chop. Are ycju goiiij? to lay our wares down without protection as 
against theirs? If we do we will have to go to Oregon. Our motto is, “ Bring 
the Oregon fellow up to our condition.” We will never allow him to bring 
us down to his. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. McCarthy, you heard Mr. Poo’s testimony this 
morning 

Mr. McCarthy. I hoard of it. I wasn’t in time; I am sorry I didn’t hear it 

Commissioner O’Connell. You heard him staito what he thought would he a 
solution, what he thought would be a way out of this apparent distasteful 
situation, that there might be brought together an organization of employGr.s 
and employees, of equal number, and they might sit down ami thrash out their 
troubles and agree to things, and when that is agreed to that would be the rule 
for all to work under; and ns 1 caught the idea it appeah^d to me to he prac- 
tically the same idea as expressed and now in vogue in New York. 

l\Ir. McCarthy. Absolutely, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You understand the New Yi)rk arrangement, I 
suppose? 

Mr. McCarthy. I have a very clear idea of it. I went to Now York during 
the controversy that was brought on there while Mr. McDonald was building 
the subway, and I was asked as a member of tbe executive board of my 
organization — yes; I went tbere, and I have a V(‘ry good hlea of it. 

CVmimissiouer O’Connell. You have some i<!ca as to the resulls ()f tliat or- 
ganization in New York? 

Mr; McCarthy. Yes, indee<l, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The effect of* orgjtnlzing oilier organizations? 

Mr. Mc(5artiiy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In line of tlmse that would noi aoi in conjunction 
with that arrangement? 

Mr. McCarthy. It is one of the best open-shop limitenants I know of. sir. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. What is your <qunion of that arrangement? 

;Mr. McCvuthy. My opinion is it is one of the best open-shop lientenanis in 
America. It stands, I think, it stands for tlie discussing by imm of ev(‘rything 
on earth save and exc(?pt the practical solution of whatever the question might 
be at issue. The board of g<ivernors, tbe committee from tlie building trades, or 
tbe central labor or some other body might look wise and comi)are notes, and 
when they get through chewing up the question there has not o\er yet any- 
thing lieeii done for labor. 

I^t me toll you frankly, sir, I would not permit myself to la* a party to the 
New York agroeimait, aiul understanding all things, as I do, for all New York 
City and the State’s wealtli. I would rather make a hole in the river some- 
Avhere. It is designed to destroy rather tliau to build up legitimate organized 
labor. I would not want to associate myself with anytldng that had for its 
object that pui'pose. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is y<»ur conception of that arrangement that it 
would result in building a fence around New Yorkers, Ixitli employers and 
employees? 

Mr. ^IcCarthy. The employer can do himself, he can figure, through tyr- 
annizing and cajoling and a few other secret tliird-degree methods, why they 
don’t allow anything to get away from them. And tliey would like to have 
that here. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. I want to ask 

Mr. McCarthy. But they are not going to get it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to ask you to give us something on a 
construction line. This commission is authorized by law to ascertain the 
underlying causes of industrial unrest, and to make s(»me recommendations to 
Congress. 

Now, you are a man with great experience on the Pacific cojist. You have 
had the honor of representing the city ns its mayor. You liave dealt with 
labor employers hero. What would you oifer to this commission ns a remedy, 
as to something that will go to create a more friendly relationship between 
employer and employee, bridge the chasm over, if there is one? 

Mr.* McCarthy. I hoi)e, Mr. Commissioner, you are not in doubt but what 
there is one. lA^t me say to you gentlemen of the commission that I have 
not given this matter sufficient thought; that is, I haven’t given it the 
thought I would like to. It doesn’t require, however, very serious or extended 
thought to offer a suggestion, which will be an improvement on the present 
condition. 

(nooAt\0 Cf A-1K nA "i iTrtl O O 
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You may never tlie Huployer and the omployee to lrululj?e Jn that train 
of thought that will bring both of them the good graces of honest hearts to do 
the tiling that is right for experience iias taught me that the largest number 
by far, by far the largest number of citizens, of American citizens, and all 
other citizens for tliat matter, have tlieir eye on the almighty dollar. It is the 
number of pieces of silver for them. And as a result I should say you may not 
he able to <!evise, (hroiigli (Congress and the Senate, sometliing that will peace- 
ably bring lliat train of thought about. But you can in a measure by law assist 
that sort of thing. 

I'lie empIoytT should not be allowed to receive support from men who deal 
In nialerial to tlie extent of refusing to sell material to Brown, Jones, or 
Smith during the time of industrial disturbances, as is the case to-day. 

]\Ir. Employer forms a tMimhiimlion first, then, with the material men, and 
I\Ir. MaU'rial Man says, “Unless .Tom's Is a miMulier of your association and 
has locked out his men and contrihiites his (luota to tlie employment of strike 
bri'akers ami tliiigs wc will not sell him material.” 

Tliere sliould la* a law pa.ssed that would prevent that sort of thing. 

In 19(K) here I saw myself, as pivsident of the building trades council, with 
machinery for tlie Progressive Planing Mill and the other millmen, with their 
promises agreed, and the stiill' was ready to go Into the mill, hnt when I went 
down there to get it I was tohl that the factory oumers had taken it all over, 
and there was not anything for me to get. 

I wired JS’ew York. Tiiat afternoon I received word from New York that I 
could have all the machinery tliat 1 wanted. Since I do not lielieve in tele- 
grams, in Ihe seeurity of them, because t\\e telegrapiv company leaked. \Vhy 
do 1 say it \(‘ake(Pi I hadn’t that message in my band 10 minutes wbou the 
gentleman w\\o refused me the macbiuery in the morning at Fremont i?.treet 
was on the job ready to give it to me. 

AVhut caused tlie changeV lie knew that I could get it from Now York, and 
he advised his di'ar brothers lH*re 1 <*onUl get it, that they could not keep me 
from getting it, and that they hail better let mo get it here and loav(‘ tlie 
money here. Now, tlu*re sliouhl la? a law passinl, whether It is a National law 
or a Slate law, preventing tlie material men from entering into any such vicious 
conibinarion. 

To-day Die employer oc-cupied tlie i>ositloii similar to Die gentleman who came 
to the State of Illinois and went <lo\vn to see Die tniinol, the lirst one built in 
Illinois. A train canx' along and hit him, and the cowcatcher tlirow him up 
on the side of the bank, A friemi of his askiyl wby be didn't run up the bank. 
He said, “ WJiat was the use .of iny running, if I couldn’t beat it on the level 
how could I beat it g<iing up hlH?” Now, if the employer and contractor can’t 
l>eat the union moving on tlie level Im should not he allowed to beat it on the 
bias, Im should not he allowed to heat it liy resorting to tactics such as lie 
docs throiigli material men. 1 say tliat Congress should pass a law that would 
prevent thos^' things. Again, every time the contractor and the material man 
gels a dollar ahead, his first thought Is to knock out Die union. The union is 
the cause of all ill. It is Die soui'cc and foumiution from which all trouble 
flows. 

There should he a law to prevent that gentleman possessed of that par- 
Dcularly well-designed diseased brain from intlictiiig on the coramuiiity work of 
Dial type, while a largo part, a hirgt* 

Herbert Deorge blew into this city from Colorado, and he scoured around 
among the merchants, and the merchants — he came in without a dollar, and 
the niendiants believed his story, us they have In Stockton Calkins’s story, and 
he left here Dirw or four yeiirs ago, and t<)-<lay he Is building railroads and 
tunnels in the State of Colorado, and lie has not borrowexl any money in order 
to do it. 

Whore did he get it from? From those poor merchants who will stand for 
anything in order to get back at the men who were like themselves 30 years 
ago — i)oor. 

Now, the Government should step in and stop that sort of tiling. You will 
not find the trusts iloing it. You will not find thl.s gentleman vvho sat here 
to-day and said he did not like trusts — he would rather cutthroat in the figure 
business; yon will not find men endeavoring to bring that about. No; ho has 
got a few' things to do. If some of u.s wmuld resort to that sort of thing they 
Avould lie worth com>«ideral)le. Bui you gentlemen have the opi>ortunlty to do it, 
and you ought to do it. 

Commissioner O’Conxkt.l. That is all. 
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Ohaimian Wai^sh. C^umiulsKiojier Comuiojis would like to nnk you u few 
questions. 

Ounmissioner C/OMMons. Are most of the ^frievaiices that are made by tln‘ 
building trades unions and tlie employer, are they individual agixHHueiits signed 
up by each individual employer? 

Mr. MoCabthv.' We liave only one agreement, Professor. 

ConimiKsioner Commons. What is that? 

Mr. McCUbthy. With the mill owners. Tlmt wa.s made by the board of arbi- 
tration after figuring six months and six days. 

Commissioner CommOxNs. So that all other agreements ai‘e simply rules or 
plans or schedules, and so forth, submitted to them, and they sign it liidivid- 

^^Mr. McC.irthy. No. Tliey are entered into by mutual consent As outlined 
by myself here in tlie lieginning, to wit: He iu-oimwihI something, feeling an in- 
terest in the propriety of it, la'giiis it ; it Is pjtsscHl iii* to the l)uiiding 
trades council, referred l)y the huihling trades council to the executive board, 
by the executive board it is referretl to the representative in the field, and 
those i-epresentatives interview each and every individual in Heat department, 
get an expression of o])inion from them, an<l only in two inslaiues during tlie 
past in ye^M’s have a majority of those dissented, One of those was made men- 
tion of hy Grant Fee, to wit, the iron industry, tlie house men, the architectuml- 
ir(»n workers. When they get a majority of the emiiloyers in favor tliereof, at 
a regular meeting, they decide accordingly, and so notify the employers. 

(Vimmissioner Com.mons. As a matter <»f fact, you recognize that that is not 
what is usually cuIUmI colle(’tlve bargaining? 

Mr. Mct'AiiTTiY. As a mailer of fact, IM'ofessor, I recognrze that that is what 
is coliective ijavgaining. 

Commissioner Commons. It is coilective liargaining on your side. 

Mr. Mct'ARTHY. On e\ery side; on my side and on tlieir side. 

Cimmiissioiier Commons. And individually on their side? 

INIr. McC No. You are mistaken there, Ih’ofessor. Tliey have their 

assoi'latlon. You are in error there. They take it (o their ns'^oiantion. 

Commissioner (V)mmons. Do the reiiresentatives of your jissociation meet the 
representatives of their association and jointly agree upon all (luestions, wages, 
hours, and comlilion? 

Mr. McCauth^. But you will recall. Professor, you an‘ a little ahead here; 
yon haven't followed me. 

< Yimmissioner Commo.ns, T thought I (Utl. 

]\tr. McdMiTifY. It is evident you haven't been acciistonieil to deiiling with 
organized labor in this matter. When tlie council takes tiiis it l>ecomes tlie Jaw, 
and tli(*n it is a suhji'ct of discussion, and not l.M?fore. But it is not just what 
you have In mind. 

Commissioner Common.s, You <1o meet tlie employer? 

Mr. McCarthy. Absolutely. If tJiere Is any objection, then we nua^t. That Is 
collective lairgaining, just and correct. 

Commissioner Commons. What 1 want to get at — I thought you said th(*re 
was but one agreenuMit of the kind. 

Mr. McC.\rtiiy. Dne agrwiiuMit entere<l into — the eiiiployer and the einiiloyiv 
call for an agreement to be sigiu'd up. That \vas brought alKJut hy a hoard of 
arbitration. We have just bad another now. Wherever tlu‘ board of arbitra- 
tion is called in then we reiiuest agi’eements and agreements are signe<i up; 
wherever the employers and employrH‘s agri*e there are no agreements — no time 
brought into tliat or <lrawn up. Time limits are very dangerous. Time limits 
act as an incentive to both parties to make (M^riain ilemands. 

CJommissioner Commons. The point I am trying to get at is your uietluMi ; 
that is all. 

Mr. McCarthy. That is all right. We will gi^e it to you. 

Commissioner C<*mmons. Your method here is, you don’t make written agree- 
ments with the employers? 

Mr. McCarthy. Unless where arbitration boanis are allowed in. 

Commissioner Commons. Wlmt do you mean hy arbitration boards? 

Mr, McCarthy. When any matter in dispute comes in we submit it to throe, 
five, seven, or sc»ine odd number to agree on, the entire subjoc't matter has 
to be submitted, they call in three, five, or seven, as the case may la*. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, in all other cases except these two 

Mr. McCarthy. Tlie arbitration agreements are not entered into. 
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Commissioner Commons. In all the otlier cases, except these two, the arbi- 
tration agreements are not entered into, then each employer signs it separately? 

Mr. McCarthy. Don’t sign it at all ; only the expression of opinion the first 
(lay. We do not believe in those signed agreements that have possession of 
your eastern gentlemen. We believe they are contrary to certain conditions 
within the coniines of this country. We believe they act as incentives to 
employers and employees alike and create trouble about the time of the 
('xi)irati()n of the agreement. Everybody knows that they do. Our agreement 
with the mi Ilmen has gone on for 14 years, and we have never had any 
trouble about it. 

Commissioner Commons. It looks to me this way, if the employers are go- 
ing around, and you yourself as an organization s(md your agents to the em- 
ployers simply to size up the situation, and they don’t meet you jointly, that 
that is not collective bargaining, they are not dealing with an association of 
employers, you are dealing with them as an association of laborers. 

Mr. McCarthy. Professor, you have just half of it. Wherever there is 
an association exists it is their business to deal with it, not ours at all. That 
is their business. We mind our own business. We are not bothering about 
their business. 

Commissioner (’o minions. Suppo.se they organize an association 

Mr. McCarthy (Interposing). They have associations there now. We have 
associations there now. We have organized some of tlumi for th(‘m. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you refuse to agree — meet them jointly? 

Mr. IMcCakthy. We have ntwer refiis(^d to meet them. Dn the contrary we 
are anxious to meet them all. AVe will not sign time agreements, and we 
believe time agrcMunents are vicious, and we are not engaging in anything 
that is vicious. 

Cimmissioner Commons. Suppose it is a question of dispute, then, between 
the two associations, if y<m recognize their association, and a (luestion of dis- 
pute aros<' 

Air. AIcCartity. Always <1(^, as I have said before. 

Commissioner Commons. You would agree to confer with them? 

Air. McCarthy. Always. 

Commissioner Commons. And if you could not reach an agrcvment then 
you would leave it to odd parties? 

Air. AIcCarthy. AVc always try to — one of the cardinal principles of the 
building trades council is arbitration. 

Commissioner Commons. If I understand Air. Fee’s plan, it was he did not 
know the New York system 

Air. AIcCarthy. You didn’t ask him. 

Commissioner Commons. I asked him if he did. 

Air. AIcCarthy. Yes. Did you? 

Commissioner Commons. I asked him if he knew the New Y^ork system and 
the Chicago system. 

Air. AIcCarthy. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. And he said he didn’t know. 

Air. AIcCarthy. Do you remember his reply? 

Commissioner Commons. He tried to work out what seemed to me substan- 
tially a scheme like that. 

Air. AIcCarthy. Which is the New York scheme ab.solutoly. That is why 1 
asked you if you remembered his reply. His reply was one man. He was asked 
the question by the commissioner in regard to arbitration, if they would call 
in more than one man, and he said they would call into play one man — as a re- 
sult he knew very well the New York situation. 

Commissioner Commons. Whether one man or more than one man — that is a 
minor point. The question is 

Air. AIcCarthy, No; it isn’t a minor point. We don’t consider it so. We 
don’t consider it that way at all. We don’t consider the one-man proposition 
arbitration at all. 

Conirai.ssioner Commons. When you have your arbitration agreement with the 
mill men and the others there 

Air. AIcCarthy. They have four there — two at each side, and they were to 
choose the fifth, and after seven or eight days’ deliberation and hearing testi- 
mony, several witnesses decided the case without calling In any fifth man, not 
calling In the fifth. 

Commissioner Commons. His plan proposed that al.so. 

Mr. McCarthy. No; one man was the plan. 
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Commissioner Commons. No; two sets agreeing jointly, and if they can’t 

Mr. McCauthy. He didn’t make any mention of that, l»rofessor. He di<hrt 
make any remark like tliat. I was listening to him. You refer to the notes 
and you will find it isn’t there. 

Commissioner Commons. What would be your attitude towjird that plan? 

Mr. McCaktiiy. My attitude toward arbitration is not a one-man proposition. 

Commissioner Commons. It would be much like that. 

Mr. McCarthy. I have just now said it would be a two to two, or a four to 
four, whatever that might be, and If they can’t agree, call in the umpire and go 
over the case. 

Commissioner Commons. Does your organization and all of the other unions 
favor that method? 

Mr. McCarthy. That is one of our cardinal principles. 

Commissioner Coaimons. I wouhln’t call that collective l)argaining. 

Mr. McCarthy. Certainly; w^ know something about collective bargaining, 
but we do not know much about collective bargaining such as would suit the 
average employer who has money and goes at the destruction of the union 
movement, which In my opinion is the best movement that the world has ever 
seen. 

Commissioner CoifMONs. You mean n'cognize the employers’ union as well 
as 

IMr. IMcCarthy. Absolutely true; absolutely true. 

Commissioner Commons. Labor unions? 

JMr. McCarthy. Absolutely true. And when we have agreed on arbitration, 
you know, to make sure that the union is recognized, and the buihiing trades 
coumal and the other gentlemen do not dissent from it, as one of y(nir col- 
leagues here can bear witness to. 

(Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Commissioner Weinsto(;k. I want to pick up the thread, Mr. McCarlhy, 
wliere Prof. Commons just dropped it, and in relation to tlie question of how 
the wage is determined. Supposing 

IMr. IMcCarthy. As to the wage? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take a hypothetical case. Suppose the carpenters 
would decide that they are entitled to an increase, say, 10 per cent of tlie 
present wage. 

^Ir. McCarthy. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you explain to the commission what would 
be the method? 

Mr. McCarthy. The carpenters would take the matter up in their district 
council, wliich embraces all of the carpenters within the confines of the transbay 
cities. They would then send tiiat out to a vote of the carpenters. That vote 
would be tabulated and sent in to tlie district council. If a majority, or tsvo- 
tbirds, or whatever this vote di<l run, the action called for would be tabulated. 
Then it would be by the district council of cariientors npfiroved and sent, if 
occasion required It, to the general office in Indianapolis ’for approval; hut 
if it did not, and that would be waived — in either event if it was sent first to 
Indianapolis it would then go to the building trades council of this city with 
which the carpenters are affiliated, the building trades council of Alameda 
County, and then the building trmlos council would take the matter up with 
the general contractors’ association, the builders’ exchange, with which some 
builders doing carpenter work may be associated. We also coininunicate with 
every independent coiitnictor in this city who are business agents, and these men 
would be interviewed in that manner and the subject matter drawn to their 
attention. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Individually? 

Mr. McCarthy. No. You followed me, didn’t you? T said that it was sent 
to the contractors’ as.sociatlon, builders’ exchange, and independent contractors 
engaged in the building business. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. I .see. You would .send them an official conmuinl- 
catiton? 

Mr. McCarthy. We sure would, because they have an association, and all 
of those Institutions you will find that men In that same line are not affiliated ; 
those men also have a right to know and a right to pass upon a change of 
that kind, and as a result our business agent takes the matter up with them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, may I ask what would be the language 
of the communication that would be transmitted to the employers’ association ; 
substantially how would it read? 
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Mr. McCarthy. The communication would read, of courisie, having for its 
subject the change sought in tlie conditions by the carpenters and requesting 
the compliance of all the builders and of the contractors and the independent 
contractors, which would bring forth his reply. 

Commissioner Wein stock. What I am asking Is, Mr. McCarthy, what would 
that communication say? Would it say "‘Tliis is to inform you that the car- 
ix'iilers’ association has decided to ask for a 10 per cent increa.se of Its wage, 
and we herewitii ask your compliauce,” or would it say ** This is to inform yod 
that we are considering the advisability of asking for an increase of 10 per 
cent, and we would like to confer with you and discuss the matter”? 

Ml*. Mi'Cartuy. If P. J. McCarthy dictated it it would be very 

Commissioner Wein .stock. What would it he? 

Mr. IMct'AKTiiY. I am not dictating a communication of that kind now. I 
would rather refer you to the dear brothers, ami if they have anything they 
could dig them up an<l give it to you. I do nob believe that is a proper position 
to plac‘e me in, to dictate a communication for somebody on a hypothetical 
case, because letter writing, to begin with, Mr. Comml.ssioner, is an art, and 
the abrupt manner in which you place oue of these commuiUcations cau not 
possibly — her<‘ are the d(‘ar brothers. Ask them. 

Now% I believe that if I am dealing with the contractor — and you know what 
they are, having met some of tlieni — 1 would treat them just the same as I 
treated the subject when I calk'd on you in your place of business in Sacramento 
regarding the Sacramento lockout in 1003. Well, you remeuiber how I went 
after you. 

Commissioner AVeinstcm k. I remember you calling. 

Mr. McC.vrthy. 1 didn’t go after you witli a club, and I would hate to dictate 
one of those nice sugar-coated communications I would send in, right here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. l.et me see if I can bring out the point in a 
different way. 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You lieard Mr. Fee make the statement that 
organized labor determined the wage witliout the employer having a voice in It. 
What I want to get at — my method of getting at it may not be the best, but you 
can corn.'ct mt — what I want to get at is at what stage of the game is the 
employer given a voice in fixing the wage? 

Mr. ]Mc(’AHTffy. I have gone over that. We can’t ask the employer what his 
views are regarding a question that we haven’t ourselves yet determined, cau 
we? We first must determine whetlier lu* not we are really in favor of such a 
move. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, 1 have taken a case 

IVIr. McCarthy. Ikirdon me, let me follow this, and I am endeavoring to make 
it clear if possible. We are not opimsixl to having you come right inside of the 
organization; you would make a good member. We then having dccideil for 
ourselves — Union 425934 — we liave several of those organizations in the car- 
penter’s trade; if the members of that union decide it is a good move to make 
then it is time for us to interview Mr. (’ontractor. We can’t do it before, be- 
cause wo haven’t determined wliether or not we are going to ask that. Then 
WQ go after Mr. f’(»ntractor and send him a very polite letter, and in that 
letter he w’ill find all the information of wlmt we have done, and how w^e 
have votiMi, and the raises we are asking, aiul the deirease in hour.s w^e are 
asking for, and we will ask for his cooj>eralion, too, and we will ask that 
in language couched .so that lie will come up with it in a blue ribbon envelope, 
though he don’t frequently do it. 

Commissioner Weinstoi'k. The point is not clear to me yet. 

Mr. McCarthy. What is it that is not clear now'? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Whether you say to the contractor — w’hether you 
simply inform him of your conclusions, or whether y(»u leave it a debatable 
question. 

Mr. McCarthy. We inform him as to what action we have taken, of course. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That you have decideil there shall be a certain 

Mr, McCarthy, No, sir; we haven’t done anything of the kind. Don’t get 
away with that. We have decideil what we shall ask for, and we are now 
drawing his attention to it, and those who are not affiliated with us, to the 
end that If he feels the need of dis<us.sion we will so take it up with him and 
discuss it with him. Mr. Fee wa.s not correct when he stated we made laws for 
them. He knew that he was not telling tlie truth. 
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Commissioner Wein stock. Then, I am to understand, it is left a debatable 
question? 

Mr. McCarthy. Of course it i.s a debatable question. There is nothing settled 
until it Is settled by both parties. 

Commissioner Wein stock, I see. 

Mr. McCarthy. If they do not, as you know in one instance, to wit, the 
painters ; if they don’t sit down to arbitrate we will have to strike, or they will 
have to lock us out, but we stand for arbitration. 

CVunmlssioner Weinstock. I.et me see if I understand you correctly. Mr. 
ICee’s statement was that the employer ha.s no voice in fixing the wage and 
fixing the hours or working conditions. You dispute that by pointing out that 
while the workers first agree among tliemselves as to what ought to be the wage, 
if a change is to be made; you then notify the employer of the fact and it 
becomes a debatable question. The more fact of his having been notified does 
not mean that that must prevail. It prevails only after he has been taken into 
conference and agreed to it, or failing to agree to it, it is submitted to a tliird 
party to determine. 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir ; or men. 

Commi.ssioner Oakukison. There are nuxllfication.s of the iiogoliations? 

Mr. McCarthy. Al»solutely. Wherever more than one person has to do with 
a (piostion, it is necessary for them to tirst decide wliat shall ultimately 
maintain before they take it to the otiicr party, Isn’t it ? That is wliat we do. 
We have been in the habit of <ioing business witl»in the law, and n(»t outside. 

Coiiiiuissioner Weinstock. YTmr contention is tlie employer <h>es have a voice 
in the fixing of the wages and hours? 

Mr. ]M( Carthy. And he has always had, and no one knows it inUter tlian tlie 


employer. . . .. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Coining back to this bricklayer.s proposition, the 
thing is still not clear to my mind, and I will appreciate it if you will help 


me to clear it up. 

Mr. McOautiiy. I am on the job. 

Commissioner Wkinst(K'K. Let me see if I under.stand the prop(».siUon cor- 
rectly. Tlie bricklayers are not afldialed with the American Federation of 
Labor? 

Mr. McCarthy. No, .sir; they are not aflillated ; their international is not 
atiiiiateil with the American Fe<‘leration of Lalxir. 

Commi.ssioner Commons. Are they in tlie building trades council? 

Mr. McCxrthy. Locally; and have been since the council was instituted. 

Commissioner Commons. They are in the building trades council? 

Mr. McCah'I'HY. l^licy Iia\o lieen since the council was instituted. They got 
out, as did one or two oilier organi/.alion.s at times, and tlie council tauglit 
them a lesson, as is necessary to be taught. 

Commissioner M EiN.sTo<a\. What autliority has the local council over the 
bricklayers’ union tliat is alilliated with them, or can the bricklayers do any- 
thing without the consent of the council? 

IMr. MrdvuTHY. Tliey may do aiiytliing without the consent of the roum*il, 
but any association in the buililing industry can’t do anytliing lliat Is a viola- 
tion of the law without violating the law. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. Could they change the wages without the consent 
of the council? 

Mr. Mc(Urthy. They can’t. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. (Vudd they put any burden on the employer without 
the consent of the council? 

Mr. Mc'(vArthy. Absolutely no; associated with the reduction of hours or 
the increase of pay. The council, you remember, deals only with the wages 
and hours, plus the manner in which the men shall conduct themselves while 
w’orking on the job. 

If that state of affairs presented through Mr. P"ee, and in whitdi you so gen- 
erously indulged with a view of .setting him right, though he would not he set 
right, to wit, efficiency, were to maintain, the building council would put you 
off the Job, you would have to look for work In another city. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Now, the bricklayer.s, as I understand it, then 
determine to place a tax equal to one-half of 1 per cent on the contract value 


of the brick xvork? 

Mr. McCarthy. No, sir; they <lo nothing of the kind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then will you explain what is the fact? 
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Mr. McCarthy. The master builders 

(Jommissioner Weinstock. The bosses. 

Mr. McCarthy. The bosses, we will understand It better that way. They 
have agreed, as we gather it, that they will pay half of 1 per cent toward the 
development of the masonry trades, the promotion of brickwork. One man 
receives, as we understand it, a salary of $500 a month to promote that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who pays that salary, the bosses or the workers? 

Mr. ]M(^Carthy. I presume the employers pay it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This tax of one-half of 1 per cent on the contract 
price, assuming that the contract was $1,000, the tux upon that would be $5. 
Are we to understand that the bosses themselves came together and agreed to 
levy on themselves this tax and turn it over to the union? 

Mr. McCarthy. As I get it. Commissioner, any man who believes otherwise 
is doing so either intentionally or with malice aforethought, for that is tlie fact. 
The contractors themselves, their associations 

Commissioner Weinstock. Came together 

Mr. ;McOauthy. Associated with possibly material men or by themselves 
solely and alone, and their association came together and dended to contribute 
that for the promotion of the brick industry. 

Coiiimissioner Weinstock. And to turn tliat money over to the bricklayers’ 
union? 

Mr. McCarthy. That is as wc understand it, and I don’t know of anybody 
who can prove succe.ssfully anything to the contrary. 

Commissioner Weinshh k. Tlien, according to tlial, ]\Ir. Fee must have been 
In error when he said the tax was imposed upon the contractors without their 
con.sent? 

Mr. ^McCarthy. I don't hesitate in .saying he was in (‘rror, and don't hesitate 
in saying he knew that he was in error. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That this was a voluntary tax that the contrac- 
tors had put upon themselve.s? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir ; and the contractors have so Informed him and his 
association, but even with that, the building trades council hasn't indorsed that, 
because it is a matter over which the building trades council felt it .should not 
exerci.se control. We believe, tlie building trades council believes, if they 
should take tlie matter up, they might likewise be called upon by .some other 
department to levy three-fourths of 1 per cent or 1 per cent for the benefit of 
some other — for the promotion of some other department. We believe that it 
is not a matter with which we should associate ourselves. Wc may be wrong, 
but that is tlie decision of the council. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? Mr. Garretson would like to ask a few 
questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. How long liave you been in tlie iaiior movement? 

Mr. Mctb^RTHY. Thirty-five years. 

Comrai.ssioner Garretson. How long were you a laborer before that time? 

Mr. IMcCarthy. Four years. T serveil four years’ apprentlcesld]>. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then you had ex^ierience both ns a nonunion as 
well as a union man? 

Mr. McCarthy. I did; that Is, as far as associationg with nonunion men. 
I had the pleasure of calling a strike on a church wlien I was only two years 
an apprentice, because I refused to work for a contractor at night work When 
there were men walking the streets, and plenty of them, and there was em- 
ployment for them to work. I contended they should be called Into play rather 
than me, and I declined to work, and the record will so show. 

Commissioner liENNON. You wouldn’t order a strike In a church? 

Mr. McCarthy. I w’ould strike anywhere rather than allow myself to bo 
abused by some fellow for the purpose of allowing some fellow to make a dollar 
or two on me. Don’t get away with that, Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner Garretson. In that 39 years 

Mr. McCarthy. Thirty-five years. 

Commissioner Garretson. In this 35 years have you ever known of a gen- 
eral increase lu pay or general decrease In hours that was not brought into ex- 
l.stence as the result of labor organization? 

Mr. McCarthy. Never; nor has anybody else — I venture to say it and barfic 
every dollar I have on earth against a chew of tobacco. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has any of the remedial legislation that you heard 
denounced as vicious, some of them this morning, or conditions favorable to 
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the workingman — was it ever seriously devised or presented to anytlilng like 
a successful conclusion until labor organizations got strong enough to put it 
there? 

Mr. McCarthy. I haven’t any knowledge of any such movement anywhere, 
and I want to say frankly that in my opinion the usually niisguide<i capitalists 
have been vastly benefited hy such legislation, such remedial legislation, because 
the very fact they were engaged in the misuse of capital brought them in touch 
with many things that are not healthy for the real man, I am inclined to 
believe, even though men have been benefited by such legislation. 

Commissioner Carretson. Have you ever known any instance where an em- 
ploying association invoked either the spirit of ’76 or the American spirit, 
to demand either legislation or betterment for large bodies of laboring men, 
until after labor unions had got strong enough to curb somebody’s interest? 

Mr. McCarthy. Never, nor has anybody else. Their employment and their 
activities were along the line of those who threw the tea into the ship rather than 
from the battlement of the ship, as well as they who iired into the boats in 
the many fights that brought to the gentlemen the millions who is now estab- 
lisliing universities and libraries all ov€‘r the United States^ 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Commissioner (Commons. T have got a (inostion. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Prof. Commons says he has a question. 

Commissioner (V)MMONS. Mr. McCarthy, there have been statements made to 
us and some receipts submitUMl to us by Mr, Fee in which employers or con- 
tractors have receipted for this one and a half — or half per cent. 

IMr. McCarthy. For what, did you say? 

(Commissioner CoAf^iONS. Have given receipts. 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Commons. Or in which the business agent of the union has 
given a receipt to the employer, tln-ee or four of them liere. 

Mr. McC.vrthy. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. And which read something like this, stating the 
amount, and so on, an<l after that rule 5. 

Mr. IVIcCartiiy. Yes. 

(kmimissloner Commons. “It is \mderstood that the strike called by the 
union on the job on account of said money required by said rule not having 
been paid, is to be called off, and that Brant & Stevens are paying said sum 
under i)rot(‘st to bring alxuit the termination of the strike and without 
acknowledging the right of the union to enforce sai<l rule.” 

This is dated July 16, 1914. Do you happen to know 

Mr. McCarthy. You, I presume. Professor, di<l not follow my dii'ect testi- 
mony. You will find on reading the record that I dealt with that very subject. 
This firm, the name of which is attached thereon 

Commissioner (k)MMONs. Well, here are two others. 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. Well, that doesn’t itiatter. The chances are you will 
find more than two others. 

(Commissioner (’ommons. Yes. 

Mr, McCarthy. Those are contractors who don’t belong to the mason 
builders association, and their generosity ami enlargement of heart is so pro- 
nounced along the lines presented to you by Mr. Grunt Fee this morning, that 
they feel they have the same right to do these things that the mason builders 
have without affiliation with any institution presuming to guide the destinies 
of the mason building industry. Now, the mason builders — a number of men 
engaged as employers in the union feel that they have not the right to do that 
sort of thtng. They, in other words, feel that they have the right to a closed 
shop, and they insist on these emidoyers coming in or getting out of the busi- 
ness. But would you, I ask you, who would you cooperate with, 67 men, 
employers, or four or five men employers, the four or five not masons, but 
merely doing a general business, the 67 distinctly masons doing no other than 
mason business. Who would you stay with? You would stay with the 67, 
and you could not gel away from it. These men declined to do the thing that 
was right. 

Commissioner Commons. These are not mason contractors? 

Mr. McCarthy. No; they are not. 

Commissioner Commons. They are general contractors? 

Mr. McCarthy. Men doing — they wouhl take a contract for anything; that is, 
the work of the mason builder forced on the mwhanic for which we are called 
upon by Mr. (Irant Pee to bear all the burden and fall heir to the many sins 
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associated therewltli. We are not standing for It, however, because we 
haven’t any rijjht to be called upon to stand for it. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? That is all, thank j'ou. 

Mr. MoCabthy. That is all. 

Commissioner Wei n. stock. Just one m()re question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCahtuy. Don’t be in a hurry. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, we are not in a hurry. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There is one charge that you may have heard, 
Mr. AlcCarthy, made against the building trades unions concerning which this 
<‘ommission would be glad to get your point of view. It is held by the em- 
ployers that the unions demand certain rights and certain privileges for them- 
seh'cs that they are not prepared to grant to the association of employers. 

For example, they claim that while on the one hand they will not permit th(' 
employer to employ any labor that he plea.ses, that he must employ union labor 
or be prepartMl for a strike; in other words, that while the employer must recog- 
nize the workers’ union and employ only union men, the union men, on the other 
hand, reserve to tluunselves the privilege of working for any employer they 
please, whether he belongs to the employers’ union or not; that therefore the 
scales are not evenly balaiice<l — that the workers demand for themselves a recog- 
nition which they do not give to the emjdoyers. Now, doubtless there is some 
answer to tluit which I am sure the comml.ssion would be very glad to hear. 

Mr. McCahthy. And I will endeav(»r to enlighten the commission. If there is 
anything in the world I can do in that regard or any other I should be glad to. 

In the first place, I am to understand the employer to feel that the union man 
who says to Brown : “ I can’t work for you, Brown, because Jones, who is 
working for you, is not a union man ; unless Jones joins the union I can’t work 
for you.” Is that the idea? 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. Yes. 

iMr. ^MciJARTiTY. And then Brown, who, by the way, is not a member of the 
general contractors’ association, is called on by a man by the name of Johnson, 
who is se<*retary of the gi'neral contractors’ association, and he says ; ” l\Ic- 
Carthy, you know Brown isn’t a member of our as.sociatlon. You have no right 
to work for him.” Is that the idea? 

Oommis.sloner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. McCakthy. I have got it right now. Let’s .see what is the matter here. 
That thought is the result of a diseased brain, absolutely. 

Let me show' and prove to you why. Bnnvn may be a contractor who has a 
conti’act for $6,000,000, as was the case wdth Mahoney when they were erecting 
this building. They lind contracts under w'ay exceeding $18,(KK),0(K). All right. 
Johnson, who is the secretary of this association, may not he involved to the 
tune of .$20. He may have contracts amounting imssibly to a few humlrcd or 
a few thousand. Was Mahoney Bros, and Brown in the same position as Jones 
and McCarthy, two workingmen, who work eight hours for $.'5 a day? Five 
dollars was the only transaction, the only monetary consideration. Was Mc- 
Carthy and Jones in the .same position as .Tohnson, the builder, and Mahoney 
and Brown? .Tohnson, on the one iiand, having only live or six hundred or five 
or six thousand, or possibly a ]mndre<l thousand in contracts, and these men 
w'ith eighteen millions in contracts. 

Is there any reasoning betw'e<Mi the tw<), and any logic? Absolutely none. And 
only a diseased brain, gentlemen. Indulges in that theoretical di.splay of logic, 
and, as a result, labor unions is criticized by fellows wiio don’t know anything 
about them. 

Commis.sioner Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Ciiairinan Walsh. Anything else? That is all, thank you. 

Mr. McCarthy. I thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Much obliged to you. 

Mr. McCarthy. Entirely w'elcoine. 

Chairman Walsh. Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Wendllng. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. Q. H. WENDLING. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Wendling, w'ill you give us your name, your business 
address, and your business, please? 

Mr. Wendling. G. II. Wendling, Flood Building, San Francisco. 

Mr. Thompson. And your bu.slness? 

Mr. Wendling. Lumber. 
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Mr. Thompson. What firm ai-e you coiiut*ctetl with, i. : V 

Mr. Wendlino. Tiie Weed Lumber Co. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been ciuiiintMit J, u’l ibat firm? 

Mr. Wendlino. About 10 years or 11. 

Mr. Thompson. I>o you occupy any oflicial position? 

Mr. Wendlino. Yes, sir; president. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been liere doing business in tliis city? 

Mr. Wendlino. Aliout 17 years. 

Mr. Thompson. About 17 years. You are acriuaiiitisl witli tlie conditions iti 
the lumbering industries here? 

Mr. Wendlino. In a general way; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And as it relates to tlie labor problem? 

Mr. Wendlino. In a measure. 1 think; .ves, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, will you state in your own language, as concisely 
as you can, how you view the labor situation here as it relates to your in- 
dustry ? 

Bilr. Wendlino. Well, we don’t do any business in San Irancisco at all. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t? 

Mr. Wendlino. No ; we quit that years ago, because we couldn’t get l>y ; 
we couldn’t make it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, will you tell us wliy you moveil .\our business from 
San Francisco then? 

;Mr. Wendlino. Well, the reason we quit our San Francisco business wa.s 
liecause in 19d4 I endeavoreil to employ my own nephew in the Sun Francisco 
lumlier yard, where we employed al»oul loO iieople. and wanting to bring him 
up to the ofiu.‘e in ilue course. And I was notified by our sii|Muin tern lent 
that we had some trouble with tlie unions. I asked liim what it was. He 
said it was because ray nephew was not a memiier of any union. Tlie obje<‘t 
I had was to bring him rapidly through the different stages of employnuMit. 
Conferences, liowe\er, resulted in my iH‘ing tobl that the workmen would 
not work with a scab, and I clo.S(sl up tlie busine<s and took my loss, about 
,i;75,000. 

Later we had another enterprise liere, tiie Mercantile Box We found 

it dillU'ult to conduct it in a manner acceptable to ourselves, Ixvause I luul 
come to tlie conclusion that anyone who liad anything to sa.v in a business 
that I was assiK-iuted with would buy stock in it and take the same resiMinsl- 
billtles In it as the .stockholder and a voice as large as his holding. We sold 
tlie bu.siness out in 1907 at a loss of about $75,000, and we shook the diLst 
so far as commerce was concerne<i, e\<epting legal ami financial iieadquarters, 
off our feet, and have done no business in 8an Francisco sim^e that time except 
to buy gi-ocerlcs and clothing, 

A notable instance — oli, I heanl considerable said ujion tlie subject of lum- 
ber from tlie North country l>eing barre<l. One of the commissioners askt^i 
some questions on that subject. As I understand that question, it consists 
of the fact that llooriiig and ceiling, I believe, ai'e .still privilegiMl to come to 
San Francisco in tlie finished state, but joists, studding, and rafters, I believe, 
must come here in the rougli state from tlu' North and bo workiM through the 
local planing mills. That means that instead of the material being sIiovinI 
througli the surfaces at tlie sawmills, where it can be done for fdxmt 50 
cents a thousand comfortahly, and save the eemioniy that arises from the re- 
duction of the shavings off the sale and edge, which is about 500 iwiinds, 
it is necessary to pay the freight iqxin that material, that waste, and pay 
the cartage to the local planing mill in San Francisco and ollu'r cities iu (’nl- 
ifornia north of Tehachapi, shove it through a local planing mill, probably 
not so well ecpiippcxl as the mills In the North to do tlie work, and then again 
carted back to the jol) or yard, as the ca.se may lie. In round figures that 
amounts to between $4 and $5 per thoii.sand that the consunu'r imisl of nect‘s- 
slty pay. 

Some years ago we were in SacTninento, where we wore having a wari^house 
built for our accommodutiou for the Terry Lumber Co. They had their own 
saw’mills. They had the material sent and they were told the workmen would 
not put it up because it had been milled in a nonunion sliop, and tliat made it 
necessary to take the material off tiie job and take it by dray to tlie local plan- 
ing mill, and pay 50 cents a thousand. It there went through tlie local iilaning 
mill and they charged $2,50 a thousand, and the machines never touched the 
stuff except to pass it through the rollers to unionize it. And that $3..50 a 
thousand was absolutely wasttMl. 
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These same materials, therefore, that are worked in the great mills of the 
Northwest, which shove about two and a half billion feet of building feet into 
California annually, all that kind of material is surfaced, it is siding, and 
studding, and rafters, and so forth. And that is shipped all over the gi’eat 
Middle W(‘st, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Minnesota, and so forth, 
without objection. I speak of that to illustrate the point, because I don’t be- 
lieve to my mind it was nuuie clear as explained. In other words, it wasn’t 
fully explained, I think. 

That was the condition, and it has been said that there has been so much 
(lone by the labor unions to build the commerce of San Francisco. Wp have 
seen the Fulton Iron Works go out of business. We have seen the Klsdon go out 
of business. 

Chairman Walsh. The what, I didn’t catch that. 

Mr. Wkndling. The Risdon. I know of an instance in Oakland where therein 
a fire'n])paratus machinery institution that was employing 85 men some years 
ago. The cost of production seemed high to the management, and the manager 
or president of the company went East to Columbus, Ohio, where they were 
accustomed to build the same kind of apparatus or something like it. He was 
employing 85 workmen at the time he went East. And he found tliat his ovcn*- 
head and labor bill per hour in the East — or the bills in the East — were 38 cents 
per hour, including overhead charges, and his own cliarge was $1 per hour. 
After a careful .study of the situation, be returned to Oakland, where the plant 
is still in existence in a minor way doing repair work, and be discharged 45 
of the workmen at one time and employed the remaining 40 for the purpose of 
packing up ins macliinery and stuff that be bad there, and these tools, and sliip 
them to Columbus, Ohio, and tliere entered into a coidract, because of the dif* 
fereiK'e in the labor cost, and the overhead cliarg(^s betwetm the two localities. 
And I am t(dd by my friends that be Is now employing about 10 patch workmen 
for repair work In Oakland, but tlm plant is still in existence. 

In our own industry our product moves, not into nortliern California, be- 
cause tlie workmen would not use the goods. They are not what is known as 
union-shop goods. They are open-sliop goods. Rut 05 i)er cent of all of our 
material, we estimate approximately, in doca-s and windows moves to Eastern 
States, Utah, Colorado, and the Atlantic sc'ahoard, Southern States, and so 
forth. And a door that we would deliver here on our Chicago delivery price^ 
difference in freiglit considered, at about $1.17 for a 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 
8 inches cross panel, I am told sells in San Francisco in white pine at $3 i>er 
thousand, whicii is our product, which the consumer pays $1.80 for the Oregon 
tir delivered here, of the same dimensions, and $1.50 in redwood. Yet we don’t 
sell any of oiir product here at all, absolutely, not a door. 

We don’t seek to ent(‘r tiie market, Invause Ave are naturally lovers of peace 
and we don’t want to quarrel with anybody. We liave no quarrels with any 
unions, in fact, we will have none. Whenever the time comes that we can’t 
manage onr business in our way, we will liquidate the business in the s*tai*t, 
because we will have more to divide with the stockholders than if we continue 
longer under adverse conditions. 

That in a general way, I think, covers my views upon the question, hrietly 
stated. I don’t want to take too nnicb of your time, and besides I have got a 
very bad cold and don’t want t(>. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Commissioner Garuktson. Just one. Tlds industry that movi'd from Oakland, 
had a charge, a lalior cliarg(\ including overhead, of 30 cents an hour? 

Mr. Wexdlino. No; a dollar an hour. 

Commissioner (lAniiETsoN. I thought a dollar at Oakland. 

Mr. Wkndlino. A dollar at Oakland, 38 cents :it (’olumbus. 

Commissioner Garueison. I undersbMKl you 30. 

Mr. Wei\dlin(}. About 60 per cent higher. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat is what h^d me into the question. I under- 
stood you 30 cents. 

Mr. Wendling. Thirty-eight in the East and a dollar at Oakland. 

Commissioner Garretson. Which would not furnish a day’s wage under ordi- 
nary conditions. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(3iairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Commissioner Weinktock. Where Is your lumber produced? 

Mr. Wendling. In Siskiyou County. 

Commls.sioner Weinstock. Will you inform the commission what wage rate 
you pay your people? 
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Mr. Wendling. From two and a quarter tor the coimuon labor to nine dol- 
lars per day. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Two and a quarter for unskilled labor, I presume? 

Mr. Wknduing. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinsto( K. What is the minimum for .skilled lahr)r? 

Mr. Wendling. Well, it varies owinj? to the occupation and the skill of the 
operator. W’e endeavor to compensate our people well. We have four workmen 
who have been with us ten years. 

Commissitnier Weinstoi k. Do you do planing up there? 

Mr. Wendling. We furnish the entire product. 

Commissioner Wetnstook. Are you familiar with the San Francisco wage 
scale? 

Mr. Wendling. I am not. 

Commissioner Wetn stock. Do you know at all how your wage scale compares 
A\ith the San Francisco wage scale? 

Mr. Wendling. I do not, because we do not employ anybody here except 
clerks. 

Commissioner Wein stock. What hours do your people work up tliere? 

Mr. Wendling. Ten hours. 

(Vnnmissioner Weinstoik. Ten hours? 

JMr. Wendling. 1 work 17 myself and they work 10. 

(kmimissioner Weinsiock. You heard the statement made by Mr. McCarthy 
on the stand as to the relative wages an<l hours of the ])eople who are em- 
ployed in the mills in the North and those employed in the mills here? 

Mr. Wendling. Yes. 

CommissioiKT Weinstock. You wore present wdien Mr. McCarthy gave his 
testimony? 

Mr. Wendling. Yes. 

CoimMissi(auT Weinstock. Y'ou recall that he stated the reason why they 
would not permit union labor in this market to handle the northern pro<luct? 

Mr. Wendling. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Due to the fact that the w'orkers in the North 
1 ‘eceived only a fraction of the \vage paid here, w'ork very much longer hours, 
and that therefore, it would be impossible for the union men here to approve of 
that, and compete wdth ir? 

^Tr. Wendling. Yes; T understood by the remarks that they arrogated to 
themselves the right to levy an embargo or tarilf in San I'raneisco agtdnst out- 
side materials for reasons of their own. That is what I understood by it. And 
T also understood when be spoke of the $18,(KX),(X)() that the INIaboney Bros, 
bad iimler contract, as against the several hundred dollars the other fellow had, 
that it wiisn’t right, in my opinhm, to arrogate to anyone the right to tell th(» 
other fellow who is small as compared with the large one — in other w'ords, I 
know’ of no just process of depriving any man of his property without due 
process of law. 

As I remarked before, I have no (piarrel with labor unions. It is all 
right for the hoys to organize and do anything they please, but when they tell 
me where 1 shall head in with my own, tlua-e is where I begin to holler. 

Commissioner Carketson. Wliere will you be with the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions? 

Mr. Wendling. Well, I am endeavoring to close out all of my modest in- 
terests and go back to the farm, wiiere it will only require one employee and 
1 will be it. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is the way you are going to dodge the 
bureau? 

Mr. Wendling. T am not going to dodge the bureau, but T want to be myself. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think it would be helpful to our investiga- 
tion — 

Mr. Wendling. Y'es, sir. 

(Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). If you could furnish the commission 
with your scale of w’ages and your hours of labor, so we can make it part of 
our record. 

Mr. Wendling. I can get it in due course for you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; would you be good enough to send that in? 

Mr. Wendling. Be glad to; ye.s. 

(The information requested >vas later submitted and is printed as “ Wendling 
exhibit.”) 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you. 
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Mr. Thompson. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, Mr. Thompson has anotlier question. 

Mr. Thompson. I just want to ask you whether you care to say anything 
about the condition of the iron trade.s in this city, and also about the {winters’ 
strike? 

Mr. Wendling, Oh, some days ago there came to my office a pamphlet 
throiigli the medium of the mall, dealing in a detailed way with the printers’ 
strike here. It was entirely new to me. I really knew nothing of it of eon- 
sequence. except in a gcaieral way. And in it is a considerable amount of de- 
tailed infoi-matioii, I tbiiik, that would be quite interesting to the commission, 
aiMl I would like to oft’er tlial into e\ideiice, because it deals with data I 
liaven’t in mind myself. 

(A i)amphlet entitled, “Organized Felony” \vas submitted in printed form.) 

May I go to anotlua* question a moment? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; you may. 

Mr. Wendling. One of the comml.ssioners asked Mr. McCarthy or Mr. Fee, 

T don’t remember which, as to a solution of this proposition. And without en- 
deavoring to advise either C’ongress or the commission, possibly a suggestion 
might not l>e out of order, if you s») wish. 

(’ommissioner Gaurkt.son. We want tliem. 

Commissioiu'r Wetnstock. You are welcome. 

Mr. Wendling. Whenever a man knows tliat a labor union would bo in tlu? 
sanie position as himself — wlien I go into a coriMwation I obligate my home 
and my property and everything I luive as a stockhohlor—in other word.s, if 
the lal)or unions would be incorporated and be absolutely responsible for con- 
tracts, in my mind, that wouhl be a solution of this great problem. In my 35 
years’ business experience I have never known anyone to be behind the irre- 
sponsible. In all cas»‘s if the burden comes, u falls upon the resi>onsible, if 
it takes all of his proi)erty, Put tl»e bd)or unions, by tlie institutions sucli as 
they are formed into, afford absolutely no responsibility in a legal contract 
whatsoever, no malt<*r ^\hat the good intentions of those who have g<MRl in- 
tentions may he. And if lal)or uni(a)s were incorporatcMl into eommercial cor- 
porations under the law, then w(* could deal with 'those organizations in Ji 
busine.ss way, and th(*y would undertake to i»erform a pi(‘re of work and not 
reserve the right to resign and the entire organization witlidraw. 

Now, we take that ciiance in the nonunion labor world on our side of the 
question. In fact, we liave ^^itb our regidar worker.s, we have i)ractically 
tlirw^ pay roll.s montlily ; one Is the set of i»eople that are (.inning looking for a 
job. Tlie next is the set of people who are working on the Jol); and the third 
is the set of people who liav(‘ just depj<rte<l. Tliat is ahoiit the condition that 
we are up Jigainst. We have to take all these chances in the world of pro- 
duction. And I have always tiguj’od tliat where the eiiqiloyees reserve the 
right to resign that we should liave the right to discharge for inefficiency or 
any other cause, no matter what it would be, that would be satisfactory, and 
we have no ditticulties with our people, ab.solutely none. We know nothing of 
labor troubles. 

We know nothing of disorders. Our workmen have their ni(‘e cottages for 
alxilit seven and a half per month. They have their families there. We have 
father, son, and grandson in our employ in a gi-eat many instances. They 
liave splendid conditions. They have supplies at reasonable figures, and as far 
JUS I know we liave not one parti(*le of discontent, absolutely none. 

Chairman Walsh. You have what? 

Mr. Wendling. I say ab.solutely no discontent. 

Ciiairman Walsh. What did you say was the last ? 

Mr. Wp:ndling. They have nice cottages, abundance of pure waten light, 
and fuel and .splendid* conditions. We liave no trouble with them whatsoever. 
You asked me a question before I got on this point. 

Mr. Thoi^ipson. I wanted to know If you wuiiteil to say anything about the 
iron trade in this city. 

Mr. Wendling. It is my observation that the iron trade — I have hearil it 
stated, blit I don’t vouch for the figures, tiiat 90 per cent or practically all the 
tank building and metal building work in the oil field north of the Tehachapi is 
done from Los Angeles, practically all of it. The San Francisco merchants 
claim they can’t compete with the eight-hour day as compared with the ten- 
hour day of Los Angeles. I may say that now we have a nice trade south of 
the Tehaciiapi In the south part of California, hut we haven’t got nny trade 
in the territory north of Tehachapi, in Uie nortli part of California. 
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Commissioner Where is your large camp located, or mill? 

Mr. Wenuling. At Weed. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. How large a place is Weed? 

Mr. Wendling. Al)ont 2,500 people. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is the mill right in town? 

l\Ir. Wendling. Yes, sir; and we bring the logs about 40 miles distance. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand you run In connection with that 
business, stores? 

Mr. Wendling. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner OX^onnell. Which all the workmen patronize? 

]\Ir. Wendling. Yes, sir; or not, as they plea.se. There are stores in the im- 
mediate vicinity belonging to other i)eople. They trade where they wish. 

Comiui.ssioner O'Conneli.. Are the store accounts taken out of the pay cliecks 
by your company? 

Mr. Wendli.n<}. We trade with them on a cash basis, and collect at the end 
of the month. 

C3ommiss inner O’Connell. And the rent Is also on tho same metluKl? 

Mr. Wendling. We transact it just the same as thougli not in our employ. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you work Sundays? 

lilr. Wendijng, No, sir; not unless we liave a l)reakdown or something, or 
are repairing something. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you have three i)ay rolls, 

Mr. Wendling. Practically so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One coming and one going and one working? 

Mr. Wendling. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNi:LL. How many men do you employ? 

Mr. Wendling. About 1,400. 

(k)mmissioner O’Connell. At this plant? 

INir. Wendling. At this big plant. 

Commissioner O’Conneli- At Weed? 

Mr. Wendling. Yes, sir. 

C’ommissioner O’Connelt- In order to keep tliat many going how many num 
uould yon have a month on tl»e pay roll? 

Mr. Wendling. Possibly 3,500. 

C«)mmissioiier O’Connell. To kc^ep the mill going there really must he 3,i>0<l 
men ? 

^Ir. Wendling. Practically .so. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. That is three men for each job and the two 
dollars and a quarter 

Mr. Wendijng. That is tiie lowest pay among the unskilled workers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is really divided among the three men? 

Mr. Wendling. I don’t view it that way at all. The matter of the man de- 
ciding and calling for his time is his own affair absolutely, over whicli we 
have no control, ami is his own notion, and on this coast, as a general thing 
in all new countries, labor is particularly migratory, especially when in a 
seniitropical country as it is Iu‘n‘. Along in the wiutei’time we close the mill 
entirely because they won’t work. In our country they won’t work In th<; 
winter, and that means we aiv compelled to disorganize the force in the forest 
and the sawmill force, and reorganize tliein again in tlie spring. 

I also heard some reference made, I believe, to the hospital service, wJiich is 
$1 ])er month, a charge on behalf of 

C/ommissioner O’CoNNfjj.. Do you have that service? 

Mr. Wendling. Ye.s sir. I am not positive wlietlior we have it in effect now, 
or just how we hnndle it. When we lm<l the service it was viewed as a most 
beneficent thing on behalf of all our regular employees, those men of family 
who were there iiermaiiently. Tiiey enjoyed the hospital feature very much, 
because it provided medical attention ami hospital scTvices for themselves and 
family for $1. The people who objected to it was the migratory tram[» 
laborer who came and went at will. Sometimes ho stays four or live or six 
days or two weeks, but tlie permanent workmen were most solicitous that all 
those fellows should pay some share to the hospital fund. We never had any 
objection on that score. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The amount collected, was that turned over to the 
hospital? 

Mr. Wendling. To two physicians that we have at the plant who look after 
not only affairs at tlie plant, but the entire community. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The two physicians got the amount collected? 
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Mr. Wendling. Yes, sir. 

CoiiJiuissiouer O’Connell. Averaging $1,400 a month. 

Mr. Wendling. Thereabouts. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Anti they gave attention to the workmen and 
tlieir families? 

Mr. Wendling. Looked after everything, hospital and all. Furnished their 
own nurses and rare and attention. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did they give attention to the rest of the citizens? 

Mr. Wendling. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connej.l. Do general work as physicians around the city? 

Mr. Wendling. Yes, sir; and in the general vicinity throughout the country. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. That is ail. 

^Commissioner Garketson. YYni stated, or Commissioner O’Connell, rather, 
stated an average of .$1,400 a month. 

Mr. Wendling. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Well, with the pay roll of 3,i")00, wouldn’t it run 
far above $1,400? 

Mr. Wendling. Well, it don’t work out, and we have had to piece up the 
doctors at the end of tlie year with some little pay, because they don’t always 
work up and pay out. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. If his service is long enough to cover his trans- 
portation and hospital fee, the hospital f(H‘ would be taken out in each instance? 

Mr. Wpjnuling. The hospital fee is taken out if he remains two weeks, is 
our system. 

Commissioner Garretson. Two weeks? 

Mr. Wendling. Yes, sir. 

Ounmissioner Gauuetson. That is good, l)eller than any wo found. You 
state it was greatly enjoyed by tlie parties that stay th(‘re? 

Mr. Wendling. The men of family. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Very naturally the men who were there to benefit 
by it, and their families, would enjoy having somebody else pay for it. 

Mr. Wendling. They certainly pay their own share the same as the other 
fellows. 

(>)mmi.s.sIoner Garretson. But the added amount was paid by somebody else. 

Mr. Wendling. The added amount was paid by the man who got the benefit. 

(Commissioner Garretson. W(‘ had some very complete investigations on that 
subject in the Noith. We found the doctors enjoyed it more than anybody 
else. 

Mr. Wendling. Our doctors are neither opulent nor wealthy. 

Commissioner Garretson. Will they get so? 

^Ir, Wendling. I hardly think so. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

(chairman Walsh. That is all. 

We will now adjourn until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m., an adjournment was taken until 10 
o’clock a. m. of the following day, We<lnesday, Sept. 2, 1914.) 


San Francisco, Cal., Wednesday, Seyiernher 2, a. m. 

Present : Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Weinstock, Garretson, Lennon, 
O'Connell, and Commons. William O. Tiiompson, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please be in order. Mr. Thompson, 
call your first witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Sly here? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. I. H. SIY. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Sly, will you give us your name? 

Mr. Sly. L. H. Sly. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business address and business? 

Mr. Sly. 57 Post Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And business. 

Mr. Sly. Building. 

Mr. Thompson. Builder? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. General builder? 
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Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been operating as a builder in the city 
of San Francisco? 

Mr. Sly. Since 1897. 

Mr. Thompson. Since 1897? 

Mr. Sly. 1897. 

Mr. Thompson. You are well aware of the conditions in the building trades 
in this city? 

Mr. Sly. Somewhat so. 

Mr. Thompson. So far as labor problems are concerned? 

Mr. Sly. Somewhat so. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Will you give us your views, if you plea.so, of those condi- 
tions? 

Mr. Sly. Well, the city is — the majority of the building trades are dominated 
by the labor-union element of the city. 

Mr. Thoaipson. What kind of a shop do you run. an open or close<l shop? 

Mr. Sly. I run an open shop. 

Mr. Thoatpson. In all branches of the trade? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Do you fin<l any difTicnlty in getting workers — bricklayers 
and carpenters and plumbers — that don't belong to the union? 

lilr. Sly. I don’t know whether they all belong to the unl<m or whether they 
don’t belong to the union. 

Mr. TiroMPsoN. You make no inquiry as to their affiliations? 

Mr. Sly. I do not. 

Mr. THOAfPsoN. Do you belong to the builders’ as.sociation here? 

Mr. Sr.Y. I do not. 

Mr. Thoaipson. You are not affiliated with any organization of omiffoyers, 
then? 

Mr. Sly. Exctqffing the merchants and manufact\irers’ association. 

Mr. Thoaipson, As a member of the merchants and manufacturers’ associa- 
ti<ni are you under any obligation to deal with any i)articular class of labor? 

I\Ir. Sf.Y. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it understood that you are to run an open shop? 

Mr. Sly. No, .sir. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Have you had any conflicts with labor yourself? 

Mr. Sly. Not in recent years, 

INIr. Thoaii‘son. So far as you are conciTued, then, the labor world is j^eace- 
ful and everything is running along smoothly? 

Mr. Sly, At the present time. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Have you got any arrangement of any kind with your em- 
idoyees collectively, taken as a whole, or in the different trades? 

Mr. Sly. No, sir, 

Mr. Thoaipson. Yon pay what is called the union scale here? 

Mr, Sly. I do not, except where I find a man is worthy of it. 

Mr. Thoaipson. What is the average of your \vages in the different crafts, 
below or above the union scale? 

Mr. Sly. It will average below the union scale. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything yon care to add to what you have said on 
the labor proposition here in (his town? 

Mr. SiAL Why, 1 w’ouldn’t care to recognize the unions, because they are so 
nnreasonahle in their demands. I am not opposed to unions for mutual benefit 
and mutual protection. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the reasons wiiicli cause you to refuse to deal with 
the unions? Could you classify them in any general line? 

Mr. Sly. Well, one reason is that they won’t allow me to hire w’hom I please 
and discharge wdiom I please. I used to work all union men in this towm, all 
the employees were union, hut they were so unreasonable in their demands that 
1 then turned to the open shop. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what other reasons w^ould you have outside of the 
question of employment and discharge? 

< Mr. Sly. Well, occasionally I would have my work tied up with .strikes, and 
in an open shop I do not. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, it has been stated here that there has been restriction 
of output Did you experience anything of that kind? 

Mr. Sly. Well, I have had some trouble — I did Avhen I ran a union shop — I 
did have some trouble of that kind. 

88819*— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 6 ^10 
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Mr. Thompson. Do your men now do more work than the union man does? 

Mr, Sly. In most lines. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything you have to say generally on the question 
of restriction of output by organizefl labor? 

Mr. Sly. Take the union hod carrier.s. The union hod carriers will alack 12 
barrels of lime for a day’s work, while iny men slack 20 or 22, sometimes 25 
or 26. 

Mr. Thompson. How is it with any other branches of the building trade? 

Mr. Sly. Well, in metal lathing it is .something the same way. A jpetal lather 
is not allowed to put on but 100 yards a day. 

Mr. Thompson, How mud) do your men put on? 

Mr. Sly. A good, exi>erienced metal latiier will put on a hundred and fifty 
or sixty yards a day without any trouble. 

Mr. Thompson. Do your men put that much on now, Mr. Sly? 

Mr. Sr.Y. A good, exiierienced man will. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any otlier branches of the building trades you 
would like to speak of in that connection? 

Mr. Sly. I don’t call anything to mind just now. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you experienced or made any study of the different 
costs of doing work with a closed or unclosed shop and doing it with an open 
shop? 

Air. Sj.y, I haven’t made any accurate figures upon the difference in cost. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, is tliere anything you would like to say with respect to 
that proposition? 

Mr. Sly. Well now, there is the difference in the cost of materlrds. On one 
of my jobs iiere I used some hardwood doors tlint cost m(‘ from tiio Hast $3.75. 
By an error I was 51 doors short. The local company who was doing my rnill- 
work wanted $7 apiece to make those doors. I couldn’t get a better figure than 
$7 from any mill in San Francisco or vicinity, so I ordered them from the 
Fast, and so they cost me $3.75 <lelivered h<‘re, for tlie same door. 

Mr. Thompson. How about brick, sheet metal, and ornamental ironwork? 

Mr. Sly. Well, there is not a factory in San Francisco that makes fir<' 
escapes that will sell me in my own name a fire escape to-day, because they will 
be blacklisted if they do. When I want a lire esca])e I have to send somebody 
around and buy it under a fictitious name. It is no troui>le to g(d the tire escape 
all the same. There is not a brick manufacturer in San Franeis(*o of stock 
brick or common brick to-day that will sell me a thousand brick in my own 
name, because if they do they will be l)lacklisted. 

Mr. Thompson, You have to purchase brick indirectly? 

Mr. Sly. When I purchase new brick I send a wagon to the yard with the 
coin for it, or send and buy them through a tictitioiis name. 

Mr. Thompson, How about ornamental ironwork and sheet-nietnl work? 

]\Ir. Sly. Sheet-metal work? There is not a galvanized cornice sheet-metal 
factory in San Francisco that m' 111 .sell me a cornice in my own name. 

Mr. Thompson. Because of the same reason? 

^Ir. Sly, They will be hoycott(Hl if they do. 

Mr, Thompson. Is there any difference hetwee w llie cost of <'ornire work in 
San Francisco and outside? 

Mr. Sly. Well, for a job up here the best figure I got in San Francisco was 
$6,8<K). I bought in Los Angeles for $5,000, delivered in San Francisco. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that exi)erlem e generally tnie, or is that a sr>oradie case? 

Mr. Sly. Well, I haven’t got a great many figures from Los Angele.s except 
the two instances of buying cornice, and I saved about 15 r>er cent in both in- 
stances. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anytl)ing furtl)er you woukl like to say with refer- 
ence to the different costs in the purchasing of supplies here and elsewhere, 
outside markets? 

Mr. Sly. I do not call anything to mind just now. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you had any exi)erience with license and insiiectinn 
boards here in San Frjincisco? If so, what lias that exjierience been? 

Mr. Sly. Well, at the time avo had the labor administration here the admin- 
istration attempted to stop my work by not passing the electrical installation 
in a building on O’Farrell Street. The information came to me that McCarthy 
had appointed a man by the name of Cone inspector, to take care of my work. 
After the work was completely installed, I called for a final inspection and he 
rejected it all. The chief inspector sent me a written notice lhat it was con- 
demned and would have to be removed. 
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I went to the board of fire underwrltei-s and asked their chief how I could 
get a written report from them and an inspection through their office. He tokl 
me to go to my broker and Inive some fire-ln.surance company who was a mem- 
ber of their board call for an inspection and they would give the report in 
writing. I did so. In the course of three or four days I got that wrllten re- 
port that was made for tlie insurance company, and I went to tl)e Pacific (fas 
& Electric Co. and asked tliem to give me a similar report, and they refused to 
give It to me In writing, hut they said tiiey woidd make an inspect! (»n ami give 
me the. rei>ort and the name of tlie engineer who made the report so that I 
could subpoena him. They both passed it and called it a first-class job. 

With this written report and the verbal report, I sent iny atiorney down to 
the electrical department and tohl them that we would give thenj ^4 hours to 
pass that or we wouhl hold them and their bondsmen responsible for the delay. 
Tliey passed It ; and all we ever done was to take off two taps and scrai>e off 
a little enamel to save their face. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other exr^eriences you have had here in San 
Francisco that you care to state to this commission touching the labor problem? 

Mr. Si-y. During the lai)or administration information can)o to me that 
IdcCarthy had told the building department, told Mr. Horrigan, not to pass any 
more of my plana. 

A set of plans were filled out there, and other plans were passed out that 
wei*e file<l alter mine were. And after sending out there (piite a g(WHl many 
limes, I told my superintendent to a.‘ik Mr. Horrigjiii for a wriilen report, and 
if he asked him what I wanted that rep(U‘t for, to tell him that we were going 
into cotirt and nuindanius him ami make him produce the plans that he had 
passed in the last six months of similar buildings. When he got that informa- 
tion he gave me a permit The plans were not changed in any particular. 

Mr. Thompson. How is the cost of laying tile under union conditioiLS as com- 
I)arod to the open shop? 

Mr. Sly. Well, the tile in this building, I am told, cost 55 cents. Mr. Mangin, 
of Aiangln & [Tter, gave me that information. M> tile Is 8 cents for the mate- 
rial and 2 cents for the mortar, and about 8 cents for the labor. If it costs over 
8 cents for lalxu’, the man is discharged. 

^Ir. Thompson. Wliat does the labor <'(>st in the union shop, do you know? 

Mr. Sly. No, sir; I tio not; not positive enough to state. 

IMr. Thompson. Have you any general idea of it? 

Mr. Si-Y. It costs al)out 20 cents. 

Mr. Thompson. Does the luml)er embargo affect you? 

Mr. Sly. It does not. 

Mr. Thompson. It does not, you say? 

Mr. SiA". It does not affect me at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Where do you get your material from? 

Mr. Sly. I buy it in San Francis<*o, hut I am free to buy it anywhere I 
please. I can buy lumber dres.s<*d in the North, while the union shop.s can not. 

^Tr. Thompson. Wliat is the difference in the cost of the two, the lumber 
dressed in the North and the lumber <lres.sed here, do you know? 

Mr. Sly. I do not know; no, .sir. I haven’t iMuight any of the North lumber. 

Mr. Thoatpson. How many j^eople <lo you work now? 

Mr. St.y. I have about 175 on the jaiy roll now. 

Mr. Thompson. Is this a normal pay roll or les.s or more? 

Mr. Sly. It is a small pay roll. 

Mr, T 110 MP.S 0 N. Have you had any experience with collective hargainlng? 

IVIr. Sly. 1 have not. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Have jou any views on collective bargaining’ 

Mr. Si.Y. No, sir. 

Mr. Thoaipson. You got a list of questions, did you not, touching this subject? 

Mr. Sly. I got a list of qut^stions. 

Mr. Thomi‘son. But you have nothing to sav on it? 

Mr. Sly. No. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? Mr. Lennon wishes to ask sruue questions. 

( ommissioiier Lennon. Mr, Sly, I uuderstoiKl vou te say that the average 
wage you pay your mCn is less than the union scale? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

( ^mimlssloner lacNNON. Then, in your ca.se, the oi)en shop does not mean 
union men receive where they are organized? 

Mr. Sly.. I pay my men according to their efficiency. 
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Commissioner Lennon. You state<l that tlie limitation of tlie hod carriers 
whei ‘0 the unions were was 12 barrels a day and in your case as high as 20 
and sometimes even up to 2o; do you pay hod carriers twice as much as the 
union scale? 

Mr. Sly. I do not. 

(\)mmissloner Lennon. Then, in that instance at any rate, you don’t pay in 
accord with the work done; that is, as compared with the union scales? 

Mr. Sly. No, sir. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe that the prosperity of the city is pro- 
moted i)y a high wage or low wage scale? 

Mr. Sly. Well, I don’t believe that it is; I believe that the city is held back 
by i’oa.son of its wage scale at the present time. 

(^Commissioner Lennon. Held back by a high wage scale? 

l\lr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Then, do you believe that a low wage scale increases 
the consuming power of the working people in the city? 

]\Ir. Sly. Well, for example, we have, comparatively speaking, no manufac- 
turing plants in San Francisco. We have quite a number of repair shops. 
Take, as it was stated here on the stand yesterday, take the oil industry. It 
practically all goes to Los Angeles by reason of the wage scale. Now, our wage 
scale here is above the wage scale of Los Angeles, and the hours are shorter here 
than they are in Los Angeles. Therefore the Avork goes there. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where is the most of your work done, in the city of 
San Francisco? 

Mr. Sly, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. And do you patronize outside districts for material 
when it could be obtained in tlie city of San Francisco? 

Mr. Sly. If I can buy it cheaper. 

(Commissioner Lennon. If you buy it cheaper? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Lennon. All right. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. iVny other questions, Mr. Weinstock? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. What is the union wage scale, for example, 
in carpentry? 

Mr. Sly. Five dollars. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. And what is your rate? 

I\Ir. Sly. Fi'om ,^3 to $G— .$3.50 to .$0. 

Commissioruu’ Weinstock. Your minimum is $3..50? 

Mr. Sly. Fi'om .$3.50 to .$6. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And take the liod carriers, wliat is the union wage? 

Mr. Sly. Five dollars. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And your wage? 

Mr. Sly. Three dollars and fifty cents to four dollars. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. The union wage for th(‘ hod carrier is $5, is it? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How' long lias it heen .$5? 

Mr. Sly. Several years. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. And wiiat are the union lioiirs? 

]\rr. Sly. All eight hours; we are all eight hours. 

Commissioner M'einstock. You wmrk the same hours? 

]Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gathered from your testimony, Mr. Sly, that one 
of your chief objections to recognizing or dealing with organized labor is the 
closed shop. 

Mr. Sly. Y^'es, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now', if tlie idostnl shop was eliminated, if 
the same conditions w'ere established for the building trades that exist I under- 
stand in Sun Francisco in the metal trades, and that exist, for example, all over 
the country with railroading wliere they liave practically the open shop, where 
the employer is at lilierty to employ anybody he pleases so long as he adheres 
to the union scale of wages and the union hours — if that same condition pre- 
vailed in the building trade would you think it wise on your part to recognize 
unions or deal with them? 

Mr. Sly. Why, I would see no objection to it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your chief objection, then, is the closed shop? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner WeIxXstock. As u citizen generally, Mr. Sly, <io you regard 
unionism as a good thing for the worker and for the State, or a had thing for 
tire worker and the State? 

Mr. Sly. There is no one that would feel worse than I would to see unions 
done away with, for mutual benefit and mutual protection. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. Well, now, how far would you hav(‘ unions go; 
where would you draw the line? 

Mr. Sly. I wouldn’t want them to take ray own or my fellow man’s civil 
liberty. 

(Commissioner AVpunstock. That is, you would not want the closed shop? 

Air. Sly. I would not want the closed shop. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. I interpret your conception of llie closi'd shop ns 


robbing the uorker of liis liberty. 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But with the closed shop removed .\on would have 
no objections to dealing with the union and recognizing the union and paying 
the standard wage and the standard hours? 

Mr. Sly. As long as they abided by the laws of the land. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But you say that you would be very sorry to see 
the unions wiped out? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That you would considc'r that a ilisadvantage to 
the worker and a disadvantage to the State? 

]Mr. St y. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, supposing you became satisfied in your own 
mind that tlie open shop meant the wiping out of the unions, would you still 
stand for the open shop? 

Mr, Sly. Under the present conditions that unions are run. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would under the present conditions? 

]\rr. Sly. Yes, sir. , , . i 

(■\)nunissloner Weinstock. Now, what are the comlitions under wIikmi the 
unions are run tliat to your mind are not good? 

Mr. Sly. Well, if you don’t obey their laws, why, then' are tlireats and in- 


timidations. 

Ctommissioner Weinstock. That is, if who doesn’t obey them? 

I\Ir. Sly. Either tlie emjdoyee or the employer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y"ou say there arc threats and intimidations? 


Mr. Sly. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Weil 

Mr. Sly. For instance, I put up a building liero on O'Farrell Street, a few 
blocks from here, and I liad 31 or 38 men put in the hospital by union men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. By acts of violence? 

Mr. Sly. By acts of violence by those plumbers; lho.se plumbers u]> here on 
Main Street, near Seventh Street, were beat by live men timt rode on the same 
machine driven by the same chautTeur that the mayor of San Francisco rode in. 

C^ommissioner Weinstock. Well, now, what evidence do you have that those 
were union men, for example? 

Mr. Sly. I have only the statements of the men who were beat up. 

(^)minissioner Weinstock. They recognized the assailants? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

(^oininissioner Weinstock. As union men? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were those men arrested? 

l\Ir. Sly. What good was there arresting them? I’he courts were afraid of 
the unions and wouldn't give us any relief. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, do yon say that, Mr. Sly, merely as 
an opinion on your part or do you say that as the result of actual experience? 

Mr. Sly. Actual experience by reasmi of the arrests that wore made. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A good many arrests have been imuh' for assaults 
on union men? 

Mr. Sly. That I could not say offhand. 

('Jommlssloner Weinstock. Take, in your own experience, in your own work. 

Mr. Sly. I have never had an arrest made for an assault. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Never have? 

Mr. Sly, No, sir. In organizations I was a meniher of we did. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. They would have arrests made? 
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Mr. Sly. Oh, yes; time aiul again, 

Oonimissloner Wktnstock. What was the result? 

Mr. Sly. We could not get convictions.. The court would not convict for It. 

("ominlssloner Wkin stock. Were they jury trials? 

Mr. Sly. No, sir — now, I won’t say. 

Comnils.sloner Weinstock. I presume they must have been jury trials. 

Mr. Sly. I won’t say, because I don’t remember. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How recently have these acts of violence been 
committed that you have in mind? 

Ml*. Sly. About three or four years ago. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There have been none since, as far as you know? 

Mr. Sly. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. At this time, then, nonunion men work unmo- 
lested? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. To what do you attribute the change? To what 
do you attribute the change of policy as you tell it on the part of union men 
In refraining from acts of violence? 

^Ir. Sly. Why, they seem to think they can’t reacli me, and therefore l(d me 
alone. 

Commissioner Wkin.htock. T am not speaking about you personally, I am 
speaking about the work in general. 

Mr. Sly. I am siieaking of my work. 

(Commissioner Wein.stock. You are not the only open-shop contractor, are 
you? Are tliere not others in the city? 

Mr. Sly. There is a man named Nelson, I believe, out near Richmond that 
puts up residences. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just two nonunion employers in the city — two 
contractors? 

Jkir. Sly. I don’t know of any others. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Summing up, then, your attitude is that you 
believe that unions are a good thing for the worker and a good thing for the 
State if they are properly run? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

('^ommis.sioner Wein.stock. That you say the weak sprd in unionism is the 
clo.sed siiop? 

Mr. Sly. The chased sh(»p, and whenever there is a labor dispute, there is 
always violence. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It results in violence on the part of the union 
in labor disputes? 

Mr. Sly. Yes. sir; if a labor union would only incorporate so that they 
can enter into a contract the same as any other corpm*ation that does busi- 
ness, then there would be no trouble. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That l.s, If the unhms would incorporate on one 
hand, and, on the other iiand have an open shop, you believe there would 
be no objection to unioni*^!!!? 

Mr. St.y. Tlicre would lie uo object hm to unionism. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. And you, as an employer, for (‘xample, would l>o 
quite ready to recognize the union and agree with them? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner WeiN!4iock. I*ay the standard wage and work the standard 
hours? 

Mr. Sly. Oh, yes; sure. 

. Coinmis.sloiier Wein.stock. That is all. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Mr. Carretson wishes to ask a question. 

Commissioner Garketson. On that question of incorporation, have you ever 
made any study or had any study made of the attitude of the law toward 
the incorporation of labor unions within the past, we will say, 40 years? 
Wliether It lia.s been refused or not as a general proposition of common law 
or statute law in the various States? 

Mr. Sly. I liaveii’t inmle any special study of it ; no, sir. 

Commissioner OARRErrsoN. Do you know how many unions have tried to 
become incorporated within that period? 

Mk St.y, I do not. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Have you looked up how long it has been under 
United Stales laws or State laws that a union was considered even to have 
any standing in law? 
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Mr. Sly. No, air; I haven’t. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Then you are not aware of the fact that witliin 
the last 25 years the bench has stated In at least six instances in the Federal 
court that a union has no status in law, no existence in law, but only by use — 
Federal courts. 

Mr. Sly. I guess if a union wanted to incorporate they could incorporate the 
same as any other scK'iety. 

Commissioner Gakketson. How many re<'ords are there of refusals, do you 
know ? 

Mr. Sly. No; I don’t. 

Commissioner Oarbktson. Well, that might cut some figure in this. There 
is such a r(Y‘ord, and it Is rather a voliuninous one. Take this um'stion of 
wages again. You pay hod carriers from $3.50 to $4? 

Mr. Sly. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And cari>enters frtmi $3.50 to $6? 

Mr. Sly. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And you run about 17.5 men? 

lilr. Sly. I am at the present time. 

ComAiissioner G\rretson. About what projiortion of those men are paid the 
$3.50? 

Mr. Sly. T couldn’t tell you. 

Commissioner Garretson. If 100 men, for instance, are paid $3.50, and 1(K) 
men working for the union contractor are pai<l $5, tliat virtually means that 
the San Francisco merchants have the opportunity to gid $5(K) out of 100 
union men and $350 out of 100 nonunion men, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. When you go out to Los Angeles, for in.staiice, 
and buy ironwork, you quoted a difference on approximately a $0,000 job of 
about what, $000? 

Mr. Sr.Y. About $000. 

Commissioner Garretson. Almost wholly and totally lal>or cost, is it not, in 
the cost of construction — ^the difference there and here? 

INIr. Sj.v. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G.\rretson. Then your idea of the union sliop or the nonunion 
siiop resolves Itscdf into tliis- cost? 

IVlr. Sly. Wliy, c(’rtaiiily. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons would like to ask you .sonu' questions. 

Commi.ssioiier Commons. Could you furni.sh us witli a. take-off from your pay 
roll of 175 men, give us the statement of their wages and hours, and also the 
comparison of the uni(m wages and hours? 

Mr. Sly. We all work tlie same hour.s, Profes.sor. 

Commissioner Commons. Wluit about overtime? 

]\Ir. Sly. I do not work any overtime. 

Commissioner Commons. You don't w(>rk overtime? 

Mr. St.y. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, then, make it the hour.s, and put down tlie 
number of men getting a certain rate of pay, their oreupation. and how the 
question of tiie amount of work they do compares with the union rules and 
the amount of work; you mentioned it only for hod carriers and metal 
lathers, but there are prolujidy ntliers that you would have in mind if you 
would go over the matter yourself and preiRire su<*h a statement. 

Mr. Sly. I will he pleased to do so. Profes.sor. 

Commissioner WKrNSTocK. Were you present yesterday. Mr. Sly, when Air. 
McCarthy was testifying? 

Mr. Sly. I’art of the time only. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you here when he read the communication 
that lie put in evidence from Air, Polk, the arcliite<‘t? 

Mr. Sly. I heard the latter portion of it only. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In how far does this statement made by Air. Polk 
agree with your exi)erience? Among otlu'r things he says this: He cjills at- 
tention to the fact, for example, that wages in the building trad<‘s iiave In- 
creased from $3 a day to $6 a day — skilled mechanics — and for laborers from 
$1.25 to $2.50 a day, comparing 1891 with the present period. Then he goes on 
to say : 
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“ This disparity of wages, it is easily seen, amounts to nearly 100 per cent, if 
not more. And yet the buildings in question ” — he cites comparative instances 
and gives comparative costs formerly and now — “ and yet in the operation a 
building costs more than 16 per cent less. In other words, despite the 100 per 
cent increase in wage and the diminished power, that the actual cost of putting 
up a building to-day as the result of his experience is 16 per cent less than it 
was under the former conditions.” 

And then continuing, he says: “The ouestion has frequently been asked 
whether or not labor under the dominion of the building trades council has 
not been and is not now a serious handicap to the building Investments in this 
territory.” 

I think, and he goes on to say that the foregoing facts are a sufficient answer 
to the question : “ However, I desire to state that from my point of view at the 
present time labor as organized in this city is more efficient and more depend- 
able and more accurate than it has over been during my experience in the 
past 30 years.” 

Now, how far does Mr. I‘olk’s experience concur with your experience? 

IMr. Sly. I commenced building here in the city, ns I stated, in 1897. iBlmllar 
buildings to-day will cost me at least 50 per cent more than they did in 1897. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Then your experience does not correspond with 
the experience of Mr. Polk? 

Mr. Sly. No, sir. I would like to ask a question of Mr. Polk, if he could 
put up the Security Savings Bank Building in Los Angeles for 16 cents a 
foot, as they represented the cost of this, in this city for 16 cents a foot? 

Commissioner Weinstock. The Security Bank BuildiJig of Los Angeles cost 
16 cents a cubic foot? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner WErNSTOCK. The rales quoted here by ^Tr. Polk are: First 
National Bank Building, built in 1908, cost 40 cents a cubic focd. The Mills 
Building cost 33, and the Insurance Exchange Building, constructed in 1912 and 
1013, cost 28 cents per cubic foot, and a second annex to the Mills Building, 
now just completed, has cost 26 cents per cubic foot. 

Of course I suppose the character of the construction would have to be taken 
into consideration in both cases? ^ 

Mr. Sly. Sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And this might be a more costly kind of con- 
struction than the Los Angeles? Have you any means of knowing how the 
quality of construction compares with the San Francisco quality? 

:Mr. Sly. I never have looked over the Los Angeles building, but I imagine 
that the finish could not be as good. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could not be as good? 

Mr. Sly. Oh, no, it couldn’t be as good, the comparative cost. Still, there 
would be quite a large difference in cost, but it would not be that much. 

Commissioner Weinstock. ^Ir. Polk’s comparison was not between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, but In San Francisco before and now. 

Mr. Sly. Well, us I stated before, my building would cost me at least 50 
per cent more now than it would in 1898 and 1899. 

Coinnrissioner Weinstock. I.et me get those dates. 

Mr. Sly. 1898 and 1890, 

Commissioner Wein .stock. 1898 and 1914? 

!Mr. Sly. Yes; at the present time I say it woiihl be at least 50 per cent 
difference in cost. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you are comparing the present with 
16 years ago? 

Mr. Sly. My cost has increased 50 per cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What character of buildings do you put up, 
Mr. Sly? 

^Ir. Sly. Class C, brickwork and fireproof buildings. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Business buildings generally? 

Mr. Sly. My work Is principally apartment houses. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Well, now, wbat is left of that 60 
cent increase. Is it cost of labor or material? 

Mr. Sly. Cost — cost of both. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 'Labor and material have advanced? 

Mr. Sly. Yes? 

Commissioner Weinstock. How do the wages you are paying now compare 
with the wages you paid in 1898? 
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Mr. Sly. Well, in 1898 I paid, If I remember right, about .$3 for carpenters. 
Commissioner Wkinstock. Was that the minimum or the maximum? 

Mr. Sly. I don’t think that we paid any difference in tliat at all, lower or 
higher. 

Commlsisoner Weinstock. That was practically the maximum? 

Mr. Sly. Maximum. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Against thrc»e and a half minimum now? 

Mr. Sly. Minimum and maximum — minimum to six. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were the wages in all the other crafts corre- 
spondingly lower than now? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir ; oh, yes. 

Commisisoner Weinstock. Then your experience differs from tlie ('xperience 
of Mr. Polk, I take it? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. lie points out llie cost of operathm is less by 
16 per cent, and you claim .50 per cent higher? 

Mr. Sly. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So tliat evidently there is a wide difference be- 
tween you? 

IMr. Sly. I bought lumber then for .$11 a thousaml and pay .$16 or .$17 now. 
and the IuiuIkt can’t go any fartluT to-day than it wouhl tiien. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? That is all, thank you. 

!Mr. Thompson. .Just one more question. 

Chairman Walsh. One minute, Mr. Sly. 

Mr. Thompson. Have your men been assaulted on the wtu’k there? 

IMr. Sly. Not in the last three years. 

Chairman Walsh. He has gone over all that question of violence, he said 
2.5 in one day. 

Mr. Thompson, All right. If new industries came to San Francisco; would 
they increase the spending power of the workers as a class? 

Chairman Walsh. If there was more money there would l)e more money 
to spend, of course. I supposed those have been hamled to him. Let us get 
through *with this. 

That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Thompson. IMr. Tyson. [No response.] Mr. Burton. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. R. W. BURTON. 

IMr. Tiio^irpsoN. Mr. Burton, will you give us your name? 

Mr. Burton. R. W. Burton. 

Mr. Thompson. Your address. 

Mr. Burton. San Francisco. 

^Ir. Thompson. And your occupation. 

Mr. Burton. ^lolder. 

Mr. Thompson, Molder? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. Are you a member of the molders’ union? 

Mr. Burton. I am. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you occupy any oflicial position with it? 

Mr. Burton. I do. Business representative. 

IMr. Thompson. How long have you been business representative for the 
molders? 

Mr. Bitrton. Four years. 

Mr. Thompson. In this city? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you acquainted with the conditions in the metal trades 
here? 

Mr. Burton. Somewhat. 

Mr. Thompson. From the labor standpoint, T mean. 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Mr, Thompson. Will you give ns the facts in that Industry and any other 
industries here, as you view them? 

Mr. Burton. As I understand it, I am to endeavor tb give some testimony on 
collective bargaining with regard to the Iron trades and metal industry. 

Mr. Thompson. Touch on that fact first, If you please. 
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Mr, Bubton. I do not believe I could do better than to give ytm a brief history 
of the inm trades movement in San Francisco. 

I will begin by saying tliat some time in 1899 or 1900 the National Metul 
Trades Association and the International Association of Machinists arrived at 
an agreement to giuiranbHj the International Association of Machinists a 
nine-hour day on the’20tli of May, 1901. The machinists’ union of this vicinity 
had so notified the employers of this vicinity' tliat they would expect a nine- 
hour (lay on tliat date. 

The other trades in the metal industry, seeing that tliere was the possible 
chance of the machinists’ orgjiiiization getting a nine-hour day, decided that it 
was about the proper time to organize an iron trades council and make a 
joint request on tliat date. 

The iron trad(‘s council of San Francisco was organized on March 10, 1901, 
and a joint reipiost was made to the individual owners of the different shops in 
the metal industry for a nine-hour day on the 20tli of May, 1901, The request 
was refused. A strike was called by the iron trades council iiinilaltHl unions 
that lasted for 10 months, at the end of which time no settlement was made 
with any einjiloyers’ association. Individual settlements were made with the 
different owners of tlie differimt shops in the metal industry. The nine-hour 
day was grunted in some manner or otlier under some comlition or other by 
most of the (Miijiloyers in tlie iron trades, about lluee or four holding' out for 
some lime afterwards uii until some time in 1903, 

Ih^twoen 1002 and 1907 the various crufts affiliated w’lth the iron trades 
council increased their wages, not by calling strikes, but the individual organi- 
zations woulfl notify its resjiective emphjyer and give him notice that on and 
after a certain date the wage would be inciTusctl to a certain amount. And 
instead of calling any strike wiien tliat time would arrive wanild instruct its 
own members to n‘(iU(‘st tlu‘ increiLS(‘d wage, and all those that were granti‘d 
tli(‘ incr('as('d W'ag(‘ would nanain at W’ork. Those that were ivfused w'ould 
quit, leaving it optional with the employer as to wdio he should grant the in- 
creasiMl wage to and who he should not. 

That method during those years iucreas(Mi the wmges of practically all of 
tlie crafts affiliated with the iron trades council and left it to tlic employi'i* 
ns to who he should or wdio he should ii(_>t give it to. It simply meant a change 
of jobs for some of the men. * 

In 1907, along about March. 1907, the iron tradi^s council of this city decided 
to ask for an eight-hour day. They so notified the employers. Some time after 
that notification the employers in the metal trades industry organized them- 
selves into the (kilifornia Metal Trades Association. Tla*y notitunl them on 
tlie 1st day of ISIay, 1907, tliat tli(‘y would expivt an eight-hour day. A con- 
ference or tw'o was ludd before that date with no result, and on the 1st of 
Ma.v, 1907, all the unions in the iron trades council went on a strike for uii 
eight-hour day. 

About 00 per cent of the employers granted the eiglit-hour day w'ithout al- 
lowing the men to leave tluMr (‘stablisimients. The other 10 pi*r cent closed their 
shops. Conferences wt*re^ lield, various civic organizations inter(‘st('‘d them- 
selves in the labor situation in San Franci.sco at that time, and the result of 
those conferenc(‘s was an agreenamt hetw'een the metal trades — t-allfornui 
IVfetal Tradi's Association— and the iron tracii^s council which, I believe, was 
tJi(‘ starting place <(f collective bargaining in the iron trades In this vicinity. 

I will read that agreement : 


“vGTirayrKXT. 

“ Considering tlie condition of San Francisco at the present time and the 
injury tliat would r(‘sult to tlie city’s interests from a continuation of the 
dispute in the iron trad(% \ve mutually agree, 

“First. Tiiat all shops siiall be open and men return to work during the 
week ending June 1, 1907, and on tlie hours and pay prevailing April .30, 1907. 
The inliilnium w age rate per day on this date to prevail during the life of tliis 
agreement. 

“Second. That nine hours shall constitute a day’s work until December j, 
1908; from December 1, 1908, until June 1, 1909, eight and three-fourths hours 
shall constitute a day’s work; from June 1, 1909, until December 1, 1909, eight 
and a half hours sliali constitute a day's work; from December 1, 1909, until 
June 1, 1910, eight and one-fourth hours shall constitute a day’s work. After 
June 1, 1910, eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. 
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"Third. There shall be no dlKcriniination made by either si<le a^^ulnst any 
employee on account of their connection with the present dispute. 

" Fourth. That a conference to discuss any other matters not provided foi- 
in this agreement may be called by either employer or employee in any craft 
to provide for some methoti of adjusting questions at issue. Pending a decision, 
there shall be no lockout on the part of the employer or strike on the part of 
'the employee.” 

The agreement providing for a sliding scale of going to work-going back to 
work, for 0 hours for 18 months, and excepting 15 minutes every (1 months until 
the 8-hour day was acquired, started the collective bargaining in this town. 

I want to call the attention of tlie commission to tfie fact, to make tills point 
clear — the fact that 60 per cent of the memhership of the trades afjlllated in 
the iron trades council had the 8-hour day at this time, and tliat they signed 
an agreement that compelled them to go back to work at 9 hours for 18 months, 
and then wait another 18 months before they would get the 8-hour day. 

About the time tliat agreement was to expire the question came up on a new 
agreement and how long the 8-hour day was to l)e in existence after that 
agreement exjured ; some of the employers contemling if they grantetl the 
8-hour day for 24 hours that that agrc^enient would lie fulhUed. 

l-onferonces were held, and aismt this time tiiere was every indication of a 
break between the Iron trades council ami the metal trades asso(‘iatlou. 
C<mferences were hol<l betweeii representatives of tlie iron trades council and 
the California Metal Trades Associjition, and it became apparent that they 
wore not going to arrive at any agreement among tliemselves. 

Tlie Commonwealth Club of 8an Francisco — the California (Nmirnonwealth 
Club — liad offere<l its services to try ami effect a settlement of the controversy 
existing between the two organizations, ami from that club was createil the 
t^an Francisco Industrial Conciliation P>oard. They offc*red their services. 
Their s<u‘vic(*s were a(*cepled, and the question at issue was referred to a 
subcommittee of the San Francisco Industrial Conciliation Board with the 
result that tliis agreement was ultimately ratified by tlie iron trades council 
and the California Metal Trades Association. 

“Agreement made this 9tii day of November, 1910, between the California 
INletal Trades Asswiation and the Iron Trades OouiK'il of San FrancisiHi: 

“First. The terms of this agreement shall run from November 9, IttlO, until 
NovembiT 9, 1913. 

“ Second. The wages provided for in the former agreement shall he in force 
for the full term of this agreement. 

“Third. Disputes of any kind arising between any of the afliliated unions of 
the iron trades council and iiiemlu^rs of tlie (;!!alifornia Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, an accredited rejireseiitathi^ of each organization shall proceed <o the 
shop where the dispute exists ami endeavor mutually to settle the same, and 
any dispute whhli can not be settled in this manner must be referred to con- 
ference, and should this conference also be unable to settle any cpiestion which 
may come before it, it shall provide some method of adjusting the same. 
Pending the decision, tliere sliall he no lockout on the part of the employers, or 
strike on the part of the employee's. 

“Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work until Novemlier 9. 1911. On 
Keptemher 9, 1911, a conference sliall be I’alhsl to decide, as providcil In .section 
3 of this agreement, what hours shall be in effect on NovcMiiber 9. 1911, until 
Novenil>er 9, 1913. This conference shall l>e calkMl for the puriMise of equalizing 
hours in force at that time, among men w'orkiiig witliln the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California, and their decision shall l)e<‘ome operative on 
November 9, 1911, and shall be in effect until NovemlKU* 9, 1913.“ 

As called for In that agmunent on Sejitember 9, 1911, a conference was called 
and the question of wliat the fourth tdause of Hint agreement meant was thi^ 
bone of contention at that time. Tiu* metal trades— (Vilifornia Metal Trades 
Association— made the claim tliat tlie iron trades (ouncil unions had agreesl to 
equalize Imurs in force in Wasliingtou, Oregon, ami California. Tlioy contended 
that the matter was simply a matter of arithmetic, of gathering data as to the 
hours of WM)i-k in the different States, and finding the overage, and that the 
average would l>e the hours to prevail in this vicinity. 

However, at the time this agreement was submitted to the iron trades coun- 
cil the wording and the ixissllde Interpretation of the fom-th clause of that 
agreement was noticed by the nnlojis of the inin trades coiuicil, and they at that 
time asked for an interpretation of the fourth clause before the proposition was 
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votiHl on, from tho subcommittee of the Sun Francisco Conciliation Board, who 
(li-afted that agreement. 

Ami they received this interpretation: ‘'On September 9, 1911, a conference 
shall be held at which the question of hours shall be discussed and such action 
taken as may be deemed proper and necessary to equalize conditions in San 
Francisco and competitive localities. Both parties shall come togetlier, frankly 
discuss the situation from all points of view, and set in such manner as may be 
necessary to remove ^^■hatever conditions in the mutter of hours that may then 
exist to the disadvantage of San Francisco as compared with other cities In 
the competitive field.” 

At thes(> conferences that were held in September of 1911 the interpretation 
of that agreement was the sole bone of contention. It became apparent to the 
repres('ntatives of the California INIetal Trades Association and the iron trades 
council that they nere not going to get very far l)y themselves. Then they 
agreed as provided in the former agreement to submit their case to the Sail 
Francisco Industrial Conciliation Board. 

Data was gathered by the Iron trades council and the California Metal Trades 
Association throughout the States of Oregon, Washington, and California, but 
there was such a difTerenco shown in the data submitted by both sides that the 
conciliation boai'd sought some other avenue of a peaceful settlement of the 
conii-oversy that existed at that time. And this suggestion was nuide by the 
San Francisco Industrial Conciliation Board to both the California Metal 
Trades Association and the iron trades council. They suggested this resolution 
as a basis for the settlement of the question at issue: 

“A’CcVo/rc(/, That it be suggested to the (.‘alifornia Metal Triides Association 
• •ommittee and Iron trades council .^“ommittoo that they meet together at the 
earliest possible date and take as a basis for the purpose of discussing as to the 
peaceful solution of the existing controversy, the feasibility of entering into a 
five-y«J^{ir contract on an eight-hour basis with the present wage scale and the 
privilege on the part of the employers to adopt existing shop conditions most 
favorable to eini)loyers operating in the Fast. 

That resolution was accepted ns a basis for an agreement. This agreement 
was arrived at in committ(‘e, but up to the present time this or any other agree- 
ment has not been signed by the two organizations: 

“Agreement nuide between tlie metal trades association and the Iron trades 
council, as follows: 

“ Whereas In a letter submitted to the organization above mentioned, such 
letter being dated Marcli 30, 1912, and signed by William Matson as chairman, 
and on behalf of the San Francisco Industrial Conciliation Board, there did 
appear the following resolutions:” 

Then that same resolution follows: 

“ Fir.st, It is agreed that we do accei)t as a solution of the controversy be- 
twi^en the respi'ctive organizations the suggestion offered in the resolution 
hereinabove quoted, and we do now enter into a five-.vear agreement on the basis 
and subject to the conditions therein stated and to such other conditions as are 
set forth in this agreement. 

“ Second. Such grievances as do not relate to the subject of liours and wages 
covered by tliis agreement and which may arise in any shop of the California 
Metal Trades Association, shall be given consideration as follows : 

“ Upon complaint being made in writing by either party to this agreement, the 
secretary of the California Metal Trades Association and the business repre- 
sentatives of the union or the representatives of the iron trades council who 
may be selected to represent the union, shall immediately proceed to the shop 
or shops where grievance exists, and endeavor mutually to .settle the same. 

“Any grievance that can not be settled in this manner must be referred to 
conference, the call and subject for such conference to be made In writing. 
This conference shall be calleil within 10 days from receipt of notice for the 
purpose of adjusting the question at issue, and the conference shall continue 
without unnecessary delay until the question at Issue is settled. 

“ No change shall be made in exi.sting conditions nor any new condition es- 
tablished by either party to this agreement until the same has been agreed 
uprm in conference. 

“ Third. During the life of this agreement there shall be no lockout on the 
part of the employers, nor strike on the part of the employees. 

“ Fourth. The resolution which forms the basis of this agreement in so far 
ns it deals with the wage scale shall apply to the machinists’ craft only for a 
period extending to November 9, 1913, when the minimum wage of that craft 
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ihall be raised from $3.50 to $3.75 per day, and shall continue at this I'ate for 
i period of 12 month.s, when the minimum wage rate shall be raised to $4 per 
lay, at wliich rate it shall continue until the termination of this agreement. 

“ Fifth. The period of five years as provided in this agreement shall begin 
0 run from the date of the acceptance and signing of this agreement by the 
luthorized representatives of the California Metal Trade.s Association and the 
ron trades council, and this act of signature shall be accepted a.s a canc(*lla- 
ion of the present agreement and a.s a settlement of the question at issue 
)etween the two organizations which is now pending before the conciliation 
) 0 }ird.” 

That agreement was submitted to both organizations and was first not ac- 
•epted by the California Metal Trades A.ssociatlon. Kventually, after months 
>f delay, it was accepted by them and the iron trades council so notitie<l. The 
ron trades council submitted it to the affiliated union.s and it was rejected by 
he iron trades council. 

During the time from 1910 up to the pre.sent time there has been no attempt 
m the part of either side to do anything not provided for in the former agree- 
nent. 

Some three months ago the iron trades council again request(‘d conferences, 
hat a conference should be held with a view of constructing an agr(*einent 
hat might be mutual between the two organizations. ConfcTcmces ]uiv(‘ been 
leld in the last three months up until a couple of weeks ago when an agree- 
nent was arrived at in committee and is now being voted on by the respective 
)rganlzations. 

That agreement is the same agreement that was submitted in 1010 from the 
lonciliatlon board, with the exception that in the fourth clause it provides for 
$4 minimum rate of pay for the machinists’ union on November 9, 1914. And 
he fifth clause reads: 

“That it shall be an agreement for a period of three years as provided in 
his agreement, .and shall begin to run from the date of the acceptance and 
;igning of this agreeimuit by the authorized representatives of th(‘ California 
detal Trades As.sociation and the iron trades council, and this act of signature 
diall be accepted as a cancellation of any agreement that may now exist 
)etween the parties to this agreement.” 

We have good reason to believe that this agreement will he accepted by 
)oth parties at this time. However, we will not know the result of the voting 
>11 that agreement in our iron trades council until the end of this month. 

Such has been the experience of the iron trades council with the employers in 
he m(‘tal trades industry in this vicinity since 1907. Collective bargaining has 
leeii successfully carried out, and from present indications it seems it will 
'ontinue, for at least a little wiiile, a period of three years more. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your opinion of the respective merits of contracts 
vhich are for an indefinite time and may be terminated by either pai’ty on a 
;hort notice, and contracts that run for a specified length of time, or have 
.'ou any opinion on that subject? 

Mr. Hukton. You mean a contract that would provide for 30 or 90 <lnys’ 
lotlce from either party? 

Mr. Thompson. Or instant termination, such as the protocol in New York, 
IS contrasted with the contracts which run for a specified number of year.s, as 
Host of these contracts which you have read? 

Mr. Burton. My opinion on that is, I believe, an agi’eement that specifies 
<ome length of time in the metal industry is the better tiling. An agreement 
:hat would provide for a short notice or no notice, to my mind, would not be 
iny different than going along without any agreement at ail. It would place 
is' In the same old position as we used to be, the employer taking advantage 
)f bad times to reduce wages or make conditions what he might think was bet- 
ter for him, or lengthen the hours, and the employees taking advantage of 
:he thing when business was good. In other words, those agreements, to my 
iilnd, are regulated entirely too much by supply and demand. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your opinion with reference to the fact— this phase 
It — that where contracts run for definite time it incites one or both parties 
\o the preparing for demands and leads therefore to strife rather than to 
[)caco? 

Mr. Burton. I can only say that the exi>erience we have had in the last 
seven years, which Is the full term of the life of collective bargaining in the 
metal trades in this city, does not bear that out. 
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3Mr. Thompson. In any of this collective l>ari?aining what, in your considera- 
tion of the subject, have you thought of the establishment of the definite and 
positive machinery with referents to carrying out the agreement. Has that 
received any attention? For instance, such as the permanent arbitration 
board or trade board? 

Mr. BtutroN. No, sir; we have not? 

Mr. Thompson. As far as your industry and conditions which exist here, 
would such a thing be a valuable ad<lition to your agreement? 

Mr. BI'Rton. From the language of our agreements, we don’t consider it nec- 
essary.' If the agreements are sacredly lived up to by both sides it must be 
a mutual proposition before any new condition can be established. The agree- 
ment provides for wages a minimum rate of pay for a certain length of time. 
It then provi<les the machinery for the settling of griveances that do not re- 
late to the subject of hours and wages. It then goes on to state that no change 
shall be made in existing conditions — that means shop conditions of the various 
crafts — conditions under which tiiey have to work, by either party to the agree- 
ment, until the same has been agreed on in conference. XTnless it is agreed 
on, why, no new condition is inaugurated or established, and it gives the priv- 
ilege of the individual crafts or trades atfiliated with the iron trades council 
to agree Mith that branch of the Cidifornla Metal lYades’ Association that 
covers a trade, to any condition that they can mutually agree on. 

Mr. Thompson. Have there been any subsidiary agreements of that char- 
acter ? 

Mr. Burton. There hav(*. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you mind stating the general nature? 

Mr. Burton. The first agreement that was entered Into provided the same 
thing, left that .possible, as tlie iron trades council is comprised of a numl)er 
of crafts and trades. Tlie fourth clause of the agreement of 1007, provides 
that a conference to discuss any other matters not provided for in this agrtv- 
nieiit may be called I>y either employer or employees in any craft to provide 
for some method of a<ljusting questions at issue. Pending a decision there 
shall l)e no hx-kout on the part of tlie employer or strike on tlie part of the 
employee. That provision was In all of the agreements right from the start, 
and in 1009 — I may say before I go onto that, that the California Metal Trades’ 
Association was comprised of employers employing various tradesmen. They 
divided, they had wiiat they called craft committees within tlie metal track's’ 
association. The fem miry men had the right to deal with those whom he em- 
ployed in any manner whatsoever he say fit to do. The man that employed 
prilidpally machinists had that rigid. The man that employed principally 
boiler makers, tlie same thing, and blacksmiths, and so on down tlie line. 

You asked if any such .sulisidiary agreeuient was reached by any of the crafts 
ill the iron trades council and the metal trades association. I would say that 
in 1909, in 3Iay, 1909, this agreement was reached between the International 
Moiders’ TYiion No. 104 and the iron and stc'el foundries’ craft committee of 
the California Metal Trades Association. This agreement that I am about to 
read came about by the claim on the part of the foundry men that when the 
eight-hour day would become eslahlislied in this vicinity that it would -make 
the competition between here and <*lher jioints so koc'ii that something ought 
to be done, to try and equalize matters; and they proposed that the moldc'r 
would mold the full eight-hour day. Prior to this time there was an estnh- 
Ji.shed foundry cuslom all over the world, I may say, that moiders, when the 
iron got ready to pour, that all moiders stopfied molding and began to ixiur 
the Iron Into their molds. There was a rule of tliut kind In effect in this 
vicinity, and it would make a difference all the way from an hour to an hour 
and a half in the various shops, according to their size, maybe twfi hours, was 
msed by the moJder in casting his work only, and that, as I said before, was a 
custom' from tlie time that the foundries were put in existence all over the 
world. 

Going haek to this agreement. This agreement was arrived at betwmi that 
committee and the moiders’ union on May 10, 1909. The agreement on shop 
rules was arrived at between tho.se two organizations. 

First. The hours constituting a day’s work shall be in accordance with the 
agreement between the California Metal Trades Association and the iron trades 
council, and approved May 30, 1907. 

SiHiond. That It be optional with tlie foreman as to whether the moiders stop 
molding at the blast time, or continue molding until the end of tlie working 
day. All moiders who continue molding at blast time cast no molds other than 
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tliose ninde by themselves. TIiLs slmJl not be uiiderstocxl to luevent one niobho- 
from assisting another in pouring off, or from pouring another floor in case of 
emergency. Molilens who continue to mold after blast time shall mold until 
Quitting time, and not do any ca.sting. It shall be optional with the shop man- 
ager to pi>ur all molds with lal3orers if they so desire. 

Tlilrd. Shop committees must not interfere with tlie daily work in any man- 
ner whatsoever. 

Fourth. Business representatives of the union shall not bo allowed in tlu' 
shop except at tlie discretion of the ollicc. 

Fifth. Disputes of any kind arising between the shop management and nmld- 
ers, or core makers, upon complaint being made, the secretary of the (California 
Metal Trades AsscKdation and the business representative of the union shall 
proceed to the shop where such dispute exi.sts and endeavor to mutually settl(‘ 
the same. Any dispute which can not be settled in this manner nmst be re- 
ferred to confereiK-e, as prcjvlded by the agreement. No cliange sJiall l)e made 
or any new condition established until the same lias been agreetl uixiii by con- 
ference. 

Sixth, An audible signal to be given by whistle, bell, or otherwise, so that 
notice will be given when the regular work day is complete. 

That agreement between the molders’ union and the employing molders of 
the California Metal Trades Association was adopted on tlie lOtli day of May, 
19(X), and is in existence at the present time — from tlieii until now. 

IMr. Thompson. You re<*ited one clause there, that when a dispute arises It 
shall be attempted to be adjusted, and if it can not be adjusted between the 
parlies, shall go to a conference. Do<‘s that include ix^tty grievances, such aa 
(llscdiarglng a man, or the claim of disiTimination of any kind or character, or 
just the construction of the main iM>rtion of that agreement? 

air. Burton. It would include that in case tliat the representatives of the 
two organizations were not able to settle tliose things. But those matters have 
been stdtled by the representatives of tlie two organizations. 

Mr. Tjiompson. Are sucli grie\ances of common occurrence — I mean petty 
grievances, like unfair treatment of tlie men at work, discrimination against a 
man on the kiml or character of work given, discharge, etc.? 

Mr. Burton. No; they are not fivipient. 

Mr. IhioMi'soN. There have hemi none, and no occasion in .\our trade here to 
<‘stal)lish machinery to adjust that kind of a grievance? 

Mr. liUKTON. Not other than has been established in that shop rule. 

Mr. Thompson. You have found tliat agreement that yon have^now eaiialile 
of taking <*are of these petty grievances? 

Mr. BiuiTON. We do now. I will say that at the time this agreement was 
first adopted through the fa('t that all of the parlies on botli sides, from the 
rank and flle of both organizations not having as thoroiigli an umlerstnuding 
of what the agreement meant, those matters that you sjit'ak of were taken up 
quite frequently- But after a couple of years’ experience, and everylaxly got 
to tliorougld.v understanding their own agiwment. wliy tliose grievances iiecanu* 
less and less frequent, until at the jiresent time it is a rare case where we 
have to take n[) a case of tliat kiml. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any pie(*e prices in your work liere, or is it all 
day wage? 

Mr. Burton. Now, am I still speaking on this? 

l\Ir. Thompson. Oenerally— In the tra<les generally. 

Mr. Burto.v. Iu tlie metal trades? 

Ml’. Thompson. Iu the metal trade. 

Mr, Bitrton. We were only dealing with the molders there. In the metal 
traders tliere is some piecework. There is even some in the molders iiidustr.N'. 
but that Is not covere<l by these agremiients. It is covereii by an agreemeni 
Iietween tlie national union and the Stove Founders’ Defense As.s<K’iation. All 
stoves in this country are made pleco i)ri(*e. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean in your general industry here you do not Imve ple( 
prices? 

Mr. Burton. No. 

Mr. Thompson, Tlie molding indu.siry? 

l\Ir. Burton. No. Tliere is somt* piin-ework done by .some organizations 
riveters and drillers — but these agreements do imt have anything to do with 
plwework. They jirovlde for a minimum <laily wage and the liour.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Does the question ever come up uuder your agreement os to 
whether or not men do a fair day’s work? 
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Mr. Burton. As to whether they do a fair day’s work or not? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; or is the amount of output standardized In different 
foundries? 

Mr. Burton. It is not standardized- by any agreement between anybody, but 
in all of these agreements tlie employer is the sole judge of a many's compe- 
tency, and he comes pretty near seeing tliat he gets a fair day’s dork. If he 
does not, that Is his fault. 

Mr. Thompson. There is no question, then, raised by the union when a man 
is discharged because he is not capable of — or for any other similar reason? 

Air. Burton. Not generally speaking. But there may be such a thing as an 
Incompetent forman’s eyes being larger than his stomach, and he want an 
impossible days’ work from a man. Most men in this vicinity are known by 
most employers, and their ability is known, and if such a man went to work 
in a place and was discharged for not doing what he thought was an impos- 
sible day’s work, and it was proved to be such, why we may request that he 
would be reinstated in the shop, as the man’s competency would be known from 
other places that he had worked or perhaps in the same shop. 

INfr. Thompson. Is the molders’ union now working under an agreement or 
contract, or is it working under the terms of an agreement which expired a 
year ago? 

Mr. Bitrton. It is working the same ns the other organizations in the iron- 
trades council, with the exception that this agreement that provides for shop 
rules has been in effect since May, 1009, and is in elTect now. 

On that subject I may say that for some reason best known to the employ- 
ing foundry nien themselves, they have formed an organization of their own. 
^o far as my knowledge goes, up until May, somewhere along the 20th or 21st, 
of this year, they were a part of the California Metal Trades’ Association. At 
that time the molders’ union was officially notified of the information of the 
California Foundrymen’s Association. Later, in July — the 1st of July of this 
year— the California Poundrymen’s Association requested that a committee be 
appointed by the mol<lers’ union to meet a like committee of their own associ- 
ation to discuss the feasibility of entering into an agreement such as was 
submitted a year or so ago. Those conferences were held, and agreement ar- 
rived at in committee. Not only for the molder’s union, but for the pattern 
makers’ union, and the National Foundry Employees’ Thiion, as the members 
of both those organizations are employed directly by foundry men also. This 
agreement has not as yet been signed. 

Mr. THOikHPSON. As a general rule, does the nine-hour day exist In coast 
cities which are in competition with San Francisco In the metal trades? 

Mr. BtTiTON. Coast cities? I do not believe it does. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman AYalsh. Prof. Commons would like to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner Commons. I don’t know as I understood the provisions of the 
agreement regarding the employment of union men. There is some provision 
there, whether it is the existing arrangement or not, that stated there should be 
no discrimination— is that in the agreement? 

Mr. Bttrton. That clause was placed in the first agreement arrived at In 
1907. What you have reference to is the third paragraph of that agreement, 
that there shall be no discrimination made by either side against any employee 
on account of their connection with the present dispute— is that the part? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes, sir. What was meant by that at that time? 
How was that interpreted on the arising of any dispute or grievance? 

Mr. Burton. By that is meant this: The iron trades union had been on a 
strike for five weeks for an eight-hour day. Tlie result of that strike was this 
agreement. During that time as in all — as in most labor disputes at that time — 
I am happy to say it does not prevail ns much as it did then, as our members 
are learning to know that the union is the place to stay both In times of peace 
and trouble. At that time there were some employees who saw fit to take 
sides with the employer and go to work under a nine-hour day when we were on 
strike for an eight-hour day. The unions have their own rules, regulations, and 
penalties for such things when any of their members backslide at a time like 
that, that they take action against them, and place fines on them should they 
ever want to become a member of their respective organizations again. 

On the other hand, some of the members of the different unions had been 
more active in the strike and controversy that existed, and some of the em- 
ployers may not be Inclined to take the same people back to work at the time 
of settlement, hence that paragraph in that agreement guaranteeing from both 
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sides that no discrimination would be made ap^alnst any employee on account of 
their connection with the present dispute. That explains it. 

Commissioner CoMMO#iPs. That is, one who at that time was a nonunion man 
was kept on, was he, the same as a union man? 

Mr. Burton. It meant 

* Commissioner Garretson. It conserved the Interest of every man who had 
gone on strike, and nothing else. 

Mr. Burton. That is the idea. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, how about this 

Mr. Burton. It conserved the interest.s of the fellow that stayed in and 
worked. 

Commissioner Garretson. If he was at work or on strike. 

Mr. Burton. Sure, that is the idea. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, if he was during the strike, and was working 
nine hours, what was his status after that settlement? 

Mr. Burton. Why, he went — he became just exactly what he was before the 
strike happened. 

Commissioner Garretson. Whatever the terms of the settlement were they 
applied to him? 

Mr. BpRTON. Applied to both parties. 

Cornrttlssloner Comjions. That is to say, he continued at work? 

Mr. Burton. He continueil at work and continued his membership in his 
respective organization without having to pay the penalty for the crime we 
claimed he had committed against unionism. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, now, at the present time I can’t quite under- 
stand whether you are working under an agreement now or whether the agree- 
ment is in abeyance; which is the situation? 

Mr. Burton. It is in abeyance. 

Commissioner C/Ommons. Now, under that agreement up to the time when it 
lapsed, what was the treatment of the employment of union or nonunion men? 
Suppose that the employer wanted to hire men, could he hire a man that was 
not a member of the union, or was there a rule that he could hire such a man 
and the man should then join the union, or what was the situation? 

Mr. Bxtrton. That is governed entirely by the union, by the various unions, 
Kach union Ims Its own rules on such matbu’s. In some unions a nonunion man 
don’t go to work. In some he does, and is taken in afterwards. 

Commissioner Commons. Then that feature isn’t controlled by the iron trades 


council ? 

Mr. Bttrton. Not by any blanket agreement; no. That agreement contains 
the machinery for bringing about whatever condition can be mutually agreed 
upon between the trade and the employer — and the employer who hires that 


trade. 

Commissioner Commons. But suppose the dispute should arise in some 
xiiilon — the machinists — on that question and their employers, could the iron 
trades council take jurisdiction and decide it as agjiinst any rule of the ma- 
chinists’ union governing the matter, I mean the iron trades council and the 
metal trades association jointly? 

Mr. Burwn. At this time they could. If this agreement tluit Is now being 
voted on by the respective organizations is adopted, they could not. 

Commissioner Coixmons. The new agreement that is being voted on leaves it 
to each union, then? 

Mr. Burton. It specifically says no ehange shall be made in existing condi- 
tions, and that Is a condition, unless mutually agreed to by both parties. 

Commissioner Comi^ions. Well, that don’t quite answer my question. Unless 
mutually agreed to by both parties ; both parties means the iron trades council 
and the metal trades association, does it not? 

Mr. Burton. Not necessarily. 

Commissioner Commons. Oh, you recognize the subordinate craft organiza- 
tions on both sides, and their decision can not bo overturned by tbe iron trades 
council and tbe metal trades association? 

Mr. Burton. Either the metal trades association or the iron trades council 
does not attempt to take tbe right away from tlie employer who hires a certain 
craft, or from the employees that belong to a certain union. 

Commissioner CoM^roNS. Suppose they don’t agree, then It can be appealed to 
the Iron trades council? . . ^ ^ ^ 

'Mr. Burton. No, sir. If they don’t agree, the condition Is not established ; 
that is, providing this agreement goes into effect. 
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Commissi oner Co.mmons. The eondition eontimiesV 

Mr. Buiiton. The sume existing; c*ou(iiti<m. It pUilnly says no new ooiulitlon 
will be established unless ajjreed to. %. 

Commissioner Commons. How many emid<»yees are governed by t\w members 
of the metal trades association? 

Mr. Burton. How many? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burton. Well, tliat is something I haven’t given any time to, but I should 
say that possibly maybe between five and six or seven tiiousand. 

Commissioner Commons. Are tliey in San Francisco, or San Francisco an<l 
vicinity, or do they cover the State? 

]\Ir. Burton. Mainly in San Francisco and Alameda Counties. In fact, all 
but— that is, that are in the California Metal Trades Association or California 
Employers' Association, they are all in San Franclsc(> or Alameda County wltli 
the exception of one employer who is located in Santa Clara County. 

Commissioner CoxMMons. Is there any metal trades employer in'tliis district 
who is md a member of this association? 

Mr. Burton. There is. 

Commissioner Commons. Whal are they? 

IMr. Burton. What are they? 

Commissioner Commons. Who are they? 

Mr. Burton. That is a hard question for me to answer. 

(’ommlssioner Commons. You don't know? 

Mr. Burton. There are a number who are not members of this eujployers’ 
association and I M'ould have to look thon up in ord(*r to say who they were. 

Commissioner Commons. T supi)ose at these conferences the question luis been 
discussed frequently that has bi'cn brought up here, tliat the union rules and 
regulations were driving factories and establishments out of San Francisco, 
and wliat has been the discussion in your conference and what decision has 
been reache<l, or uhat opinion lias been formed as to tliat? 

Mr. Burton. The claim has been made, and it is reasonable to expect tluiso 
claims to be made by all employers’ ns.sociatinns, when it comes to giving any 
given locality something that tliey tliink is not going to be established, or Is 
not already established in another one. That question consumed conslderaldp 
time in 1010, and, as I stated before, data was gathered from all of the metal 
trades shops in the States of Washington, Oregon, and California by both 
sides and submitted to tlie suheommittee of the San Francisco Industrial 
Conciliation F.oard, of wliich one of your commissioners was a member. Mr. 
Weinstock, and tlie result of that was the suggestion as contained in our agreo- 
ment. Tiiere was a vast difference of the tigures in the data submitted by 
either side. We know fi’om the ii'on tradi's council standpoint that our data 
was correct, tliat it uuis gathered honestly, and that it was accurate, and thai 
it only contained tlie nuniiier of people tiial would be alTected in the craft -i 
affiliated with the metal trades industry. We had reason to believe that tin* 
data gnthei-ed by the California Metal Trades Association was gathered in a 
mor(‘ haphazard manner; tliat they had taken the whole [lay roll of their in- 
dustry and submitted it as data. 

Commissioner Commons. Did yonr tlmiing show tliat notwithstanding you 
had the eight-hour day and higlier scale of wages, that the cost.s were no? 
greater here tlian they wen* in competing points? Was that the result ol 
your testimony or your finding? 

Mr. Burton. We contended that we showed this, tliat San Francisco- -that 
no shop in the metal trade industry had left San Francisco on account (d’ 
what has been called th(‘ inequality of hours ami wages as existed between 
this city and other competitive cities on the Bacifle coast. 

Commissioner Commons, Ami I presume the other side brought in evidomt* 
to show tliat business had left on that account? 

Mr. Burton. They attenqiled to. 

CommlsKiomn* Commons This was in 1010. Has any similar comparison 
been made since tliat time? 

Mr. Burton. No, sir; tlie (piestion has never been discussed liy tlu' parties 
In Interest. ^ 

Commissioner Commons. No investigation that you know of lias lieeii made? 

Mr. Burton. Not since tiien. A very thorough Investigation was made then. 

Commissioner CoirMONs. Take* the other point. JTave metal trades estab- 
lishments fallen off in the number of employees or amount of business whicli 
lias been transferred to other places. Tlie e.stabUshment itself might not have 
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moved, but its business may have fhllen off so that coniiH^tlnju; iK)lnts woubl 
have taken up the contract which would iiave come liere. lias that been 
looked Into? 4 

Mr. Burton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You don’t know anything alxait that? 

Mr. Burton. I do know. 

Commissioner Commons. You say that it has not occurred, then? 

Mr. Burton. I say it has not occurred. I have just got tiiroiigh .stating 
that none of the industries in San Francisco — none of tlie metal industries in 
San Francisco have suffered from the .so-called inequality to the gain of otiiei- 
competitive cities on the Pacific const. 

Commissioner Commons. Wiiat are foundry employees paid under these 
agivements? 

Mr. Burton. P^oundry employees— the foundry employees’ union gives them 
the jurisdiction over all lielp in the foundry with tlie exception of molder 
and core maker. The only part of that help that is organized Is the casting 
chii)per; he gets $3 for an eight-hour day. 

Commissioner Commons. What do the other.s get, the unorganized? 

Mr. Bttrton. They get $2, $2.75, and $3. 

Coin mls.si oner Commons. Tlie iron trades coiin<?il has not takc'ii up the 
matter of organizing all the un.skille<l or common lalauers in the business, 
have they? 

Burton. They have taken It up. 

Commissioner Commons. What pr(»gre.ss have you made? 

Mr. Burton. Not much. 

Coiiimissioner Commons. What proportion woidd .\ou say are uuorganiztHl 
among the unskilled workers? 

Mr. Bitrton. What proportion? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Burton. I would saf<‘ly say 80 per c(‘nt. 

Commissl<uKT CV>mmo.ns. Tlu'y work tlu‘ s.nue imur day, «lo iiu'.v, as the 
others? 

Mr. Burton. In some trades, yes, sir; and in some trades, no. 

Commissioner Commons. Some of tliom work more tlian elgiit Imurs. then? 

Mr. Burton. Some places. 

(’((inmissioner (’ommons. I notice tlM‘y agree in tliis )m*\\ agrwment to iKU’mit 
the employer to sulistitute a lalK)rer for a mol<ler in pouring off. 

Mr. Burton. P^xactiy. , , , . ^ . 1 

fkunmissioner (k>MMONS. Ploes that come uiuler the Incident of organized 
or unorganized foundry employees that does that kind ot work? 

Mr. Bcuton. Unorganized. 

Commissioner (’oAf^roNs. Wiiat do(*s tiie molder pay? 

Mr. Burton. What does the molder pay? 

Commissioner (’oatmons. Yes; tin* minimum daily rate? 

Mr. Bttrton. Four dollars for eiglit iiours. 

Commissioner Commons. And thes«‘ that now l*y agreement are suh.stl- 
tuted will get $2 and $2.50? 

Mr. Burton. Something like that. ^ 

Commissioner Commons. TTow’ large an amount of the moldors’ AAairk under 
the old system will i)(‘ taken away from them, an average of an hour a day? 

Mr. Bitrton. T didn’t get tlint. 

Commissioner Coataions. Well, tin* pour off l^^ usually about you average 
that lialf an hour, taking the average generally? 

Mr. Burton. Aliout an hour. 

Commissioner Comaions. About one-eiglitb of the work can now', under this 
agi'eement, be done by laborers instead of tuolders? 

Mr. Burton. Yes; that laborious part of tlie work, tlu' carrying in of tlie 
iron and pouring it Into the molds. . . 

Commissioner (joaiatons. And this under this new agre<‘ment is left en- 
tirely to the employer to declile? 

Mr. Burton. I^eft optional with him. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Anything else? 

Commissioner T.knnon. Are the shops in Avhich the niolders are employed, 
are they Avhat would be called union shops or Avhat some p(N>ple call open 
shop.s? 

Mr. Burton. They are an open shop. 
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Commissioner Lennon. How with the other trades, say, the machinists, for 
instance? 

Mr. Burton. The macliinists’ are mostly union shops. % 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weiustock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Burton, in the proposed agreement or in 
the past agreement or in verbal understandings, is there anything that forbids 
the employer from employing union or nonunion help as he chooses? 

Mr. Burton. In some trades; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you point oat in the agreement any para- 
graph that forbids him to employ nonunion labor? 

]\Ir. BritToN. The paragraph that saj^s: 

No change shall be made in existing conditions or any new condition estab- 
lished by either party to this agreement until the same has been agreed upon 
in conference.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there any crafts in the metal trades that 
are, so to speak, closed shop, wherein the employer must employ only union 
labor, and, if so, will you name the craft? 

]\Ir. Burton. I will say that condition exists with the molders. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That the employer can employ only union molders? 

INIr. Burton. That is all lie does. Whether he can or not is a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, are there any nonuni(»n molders available 
in the market here? 

Mr. Burton. I don’t know. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Are we to understand that 100 per cent of the 
molders that are now at work are union men? 

Mr. Burton. In San Francisco and Alameda County? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tes, sir. 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A hundred per cent are union men? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AVell, are there any nonnnion molders that you 
know of that are available? 

Mr. Burton. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Then practically all the molders that are available 


are union men? 

Mr. Burton, Yes. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. There are no nonunion molders available? 

Mr. Burton. No. 

Commissioner AA^einstock. If an employer should employ a nonunion man- 
supposing a nonunion molder came here from the Fast, and the employer needed 
a man, and he hired tlie nonunion molder, what would happen? 

Mr. Burton. AYhat would happen? It would be taken up in the provisions 
of our agreement with them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And what would the end be so far as you can 
foretell? 

Mr. Burton. It is all according to what kind of a nonunion man he was. 
The end might be that he would become a union man and go to work. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. But if he refused to become a union man, and 
said as a matter of principle that he would not join the union, what would 
happen? 

Mr. Burton. I guess he would be out of work so far as this vicinity was 
concerned. 

Commissioner AA^einstock. Does that apply to any other craft, to any other 
craft other than the molders in the metal trades? 

Mr. Burton. I guess it does. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. To what other craft? 

Mr. Burton. I believe it applies to the pattern makers’ organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does it apply to the machinists? 

Mr. Burton. No; I believe the machinists have some— have a method of 
their own. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Boiler makers? 

Mr. Burton. I believe they allow a man to go to "work and become a mem- 
ber afterwards. , . z. , ^ 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then the so-called closed shop is confined to the 
molders and the pattern makers? 

Mr. Burton. In so far as I know. 
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CJommissloner Wein stock. How many other crafts are there now in the 
metal trades — there are the boiler makers and machinists, and what else? 

Mr. Burton. Blacksmiths. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About the blacksmiths, are they opcai or closed? 

Mr. Bttrton. I believe diey allow a man to start to work and take him in 
afterwards. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, it is so tliat the employer must ask the 
man before he puts him to work whether he has a union card? 

Mr. Burton. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He is not obliged to a.sk tlie man if lie has a union 
card ; he can employ anybody he pleases? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And then the union endeasors (<> persuade liim to 
become a member? 

Mr. Burton. That is the case. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It becomes a quest ion, tluui, between the worker 
and the union and not between the worker and tlie employer? 

Mr. Bitrton. In some instances. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is in the case the boiler makers, the 
machinists, and the blacksmiths? 

Mr. ^Burton. I believe that is the iuo<le of )>rocediiro carried out by those 
organizations. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You went on to give the reasons why, in your 
opinion, written agreements were mutually advantageous. 

That is, you pointed out that the advantage of a written agreement between 
the workers and the employers is that one can not take an advantage over the 
other ; that is, if limes get dull the employer can’t cut wages, and If times im- 
prove the workers can’t demand an increase while the agreement is in exist- 
ence. Tlierefore, in your opinion, the agreement is an advantage to both sides — 
u written agreomoni ? 

Mr. Burton, I believe so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. M'ere you present yesterday vhen Mr. :Mc(’arthy 
gave his t('Stimony? 

Mr. Burton. I was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you recall that on the mailer of written 
agreements he denounced them as \icioiis? 

Mr. Burton. I heard that statement made; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you don’t agree with :Mr. McCarthy in 
his opinion as to written agreements? 

Mr. Burton. Itly experience with them leaihes nu‘ not to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you think lluit they arc a good thing 
mutually? 

Mr. Burton. My experience has; in fact, the exixjrience of the iron trades 
council has taught us clitTcrent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that your opinion on that would differ from 
Mr. McCarthy’s opinion on that point? 

Mr. Burton. It would until such time as our exiierienco is other than it 
has been here. We will luive to say that the written agreenamt is all right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think you were also present this morning, 
wore you not, Mr. Bui’ton, when an employer testitied to tlie effect that because 
of labor conditions in San Francisco the oil industry was liaviug its work 
done in Los Angeles in place of San Francisco, because the labor conditions 
there were more favorable to production. What are the facts, as you know 
them, on that point? 

Mr. Burton. The oil industry? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Burton. Was having its work 

Commissioner Lennon. Tanks and sucli things. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tanks and boilers and things of that kind made 
for the oil industry were made at Fresno, Bakersfield, and Los Angeles, and 
the reason he explained was because the labor conditions were more favorable 
there than here. Now, can you give the commission any light upon that 
point? 

Mr. Burton. So far as the men, where the men are from that do that work? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; that by ^irtlle of the fact of the open shop 
prevailing in Los Angeles that wages were lower and liours of labor were 
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longer, and that therefore these things could be produced at a cheaper price, 
and therefore the trade left San Francisco and went to Los Angeles. Now, 
do you know anything about that at all? 

Mr. Buuton. Only — I doii't know when this party says that this leaving 
of work hai)i)(?ned, how recently. 

Commissioner Weinrtook. Is there any of that kind of work, so far as 
you know, l)elng done in Sun Francisco, or has any been done in recent times 
from the oil district? 

Mr. BuirroN. I know that about a year or so ago there was quite a tank 
farm establislied up here at Avon, a little above Marlinez, that was done under 
union conditions: that a little while after that there was another one built 
just above Pittsburgh, about in back of the city of Antioch, that was — those 
tanks were built under union conditions. And so far as any of the large tank 
farms that 1 know anything about, I know that they were built under union 
comlitions. 

Oommissionor Wfjnstock. Can you 

I\Ir. BuiiTON. Union boiler maker.s and riveters. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Can you tell in what shops tluw have be<'n 
built here? 

Mr. Brirrv»N, Wliat firms had the contracts? 

Commissioner Wfunstock. Yes. 

Mr. Bxtrton, No: I can’t. But it is reasonable to believe that if a Los 
Angeles contractor had the contract for these jobs they would got this so- 
called cheap T.os Angeles help to do the work, as they would have to bring 
the men from somewliere, no malter where the contract was. 

Commissioner WeiiNSTOck. The point, as I understand it, was not that worlc 
that was being done in the nortliern part (»f the 8iate laid gone down to T^os 
Angeles, but work in the vicinity of Bakerstield and Fresno, whicli is an op(Mi 
field for San Francisco and Lo.s Angelos to bid on, had all drifted to Uos 
Angeles, and practically none of it had come up to San Francisco. 

Mr. BruiON. That might be so, but I don’t know that that over was doii“ 
at San Francisco; that is a question that would have to bo found out first 
as to whether that work from Bakerstield south oxer was done in Sail Ihaii- 
cisco. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yon have no knowledge of any of that kind of 
w'ork ever liaving been done here? 

Mr. Burton. I don’t beliiwe that It was ever doni‘ up luuv. That worlx 
belongs to the Los Angeh‘s district; it-^is in tluur .section of the State. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean, geographically, tliat is the loghail 
place for it to go? 

Mr. Burton. That is what I mean; yes. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. On account of the cost of transportation? 

Mr. Bitrton. That would enliT into it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman AV \lsii. That is all. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Tiiomrson. .Tiisl one more qne.stion, IMr. Chairman, In those trades 
where a nonunion man is allowed to be put to work, what would happen 
if a nonunion man would not ,ioin the union? 

Mr. Burton. If he would not? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Burton. AA-elJ, that is a question that is hard to answer, that is, by me, 
as that condition does not jirevail In the trade that I learned myself, and T don’t 
know of a case where that has hapiiened, unless It would he a man something 
of the caliber that they are placing to work in the city of Stockton, a iirofes- 
sional strike breaker — a professional strike breaker, a man continually in the 
employ of some arrogant employers’ association who Is trying to “ bust np ” 
unionism. If lie was what is commonly known as the ordinary nonunion man, 
why, there isn’t any question in my mind hut what tlie members of that organi- 
zation could make him see the benefits of the organization, and that he would 
voluntarily join that union for his own benefit and protection. If the other 
kind of a fellow wms deliberately placed to work by the employer lii a shop of 
that kind, why, the same thing w'oiild happmi ns has happened In Stockton. 
There Isn’t any question about what would happen. That constitutes a lock- 
out, according to most of the unions affiliated with the Iron trades’ council, and 
the principle of unions, affiliated unions, Is not for sale, and they would not 
stand for such a thing as that. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Just one more question, Mr. Chalrmun. 
Chairman Walsh. All right. 

Coimuissioner Weinstock. Can you give us the initiation fees of the various 
crafts in your industry, Mr. Burton? Take the molders, wliat is the initiation 
fee of tiie molders’ union? 

Mr. Bijuton. Five dollars. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And in the pattern makers’? 

Mr. Burton. Ten. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Boiler makers’? 

. Mr. Burton. Ten. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Machinists’? 

Mr. Burton. Ten. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And tlie blacksmiths’? 

Mr. Burton. Ten. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your initiation foes, then, are imirli lower than 
they are in tlie building trades, apparently? 

Mr. Bttrton. I think the steam litters’ is .$10, ami the foundry (anployees’ is $3. 
Commissioner Weinstock. The steam litters’, you say, is wlmlV 
Mr. Burton. Ten, and foundry employe<^"s’ tliree. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the monthly dues in all th(‘s<‘? 

Mr. Burton. They vary. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. What is the minimum and tlie maximum? 

]\lr. Burton. The minimum, I believe — I tbink 1 am safe in saying that the 
minimum is 50 cents a mouth. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the maximum? 

Ml’. BxruTON. Tliat is the foundry emi>lo.Nees’ union and a coujile of otlier 
crafts. Tlie inaximum is 05 eents a week. 

Commissioner Weinstock, That would lie aliout $2.00 a month? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. Tiiat applies to tlie pattern makers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Commissioner Garretson. Does that include sick lienefits or anytliliig of tliat 
kind? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, 

Commissioner Garretson. I tlionglit so. 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, tlie inaximum will include sick lienefUs? 
Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does the minimum also? 

Mr. Burton. It does not. 

Commissioner Weinstoi'K. Does not? 

Mr. Burton. No; tlie maximuiii rate includes sick, death, out-of-work, and a 
number of those bonetits. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is that so? 

Commissioner Weinstock. So tliat it is fraternal in cliaracUT? 

Mr. Burton. It lias most of the fratcTiial features of the orgaiiizatiuu, and 
also tlioso dues take care of tlie fraternal feature. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat is all. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Thank you. 

Call your next. 

^Ir. I’lioMPsoN. Mr. Eva. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Eva asked to he excused until tins afternoon, 
Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Tyson. 

Ohuirman Walsh. Is Mr. Tyson ready to go on now? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES TYSON. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your busines.s address, Mr. Tyson. You may sit down. 
Mr. Tyson. No. 1G Nortii Street. 

Mr. THOiMPSON. And your liusiness? 

Mr. Tyson. Iminher business, and also shipping liusiness. 

Mr. T'hompson. Are you president of tlie Charles Nelson Co. 

Mr. Tyson. I am president of the Charles Nelson Co. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you hemi doing l)usiiu‘ss in this city and 
Vicinity ? 
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^h\ Tyson. About 50 years, the company has. I have been connected with It 
32 years. 

Mr. Thompson. What part of the country do they cover in their business 
transactions — all over? 

Mr. Tyson. The whole coast— Puget Sound to San Diego. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you pretty well acquainted with the conditions in the^ 
labor world, in your industry and others? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, sir, I believO'So; that is, in our own line. 

Mr. Thompson. What number of men do you employ, or your company, 
rather? 

;Mr. Tyson. We employ about 3,500 men. 

Mr. Thompson. At the present lime? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that the normal amount? 

Mr. Tyson. This is the height of the season. 

Mr. Thompson. AVill you tell us w'hat you know of the teamsters’ strike in 
1901 in this city? 

Mr. Tyson. We were not concerned particularly in the teamsters’ strike, but 
I know it was a very hard-fought strike. A great many poor boys were beaten 
up and maimed for life by the strikers. They were taken off the teams and 
their hands were broken and their arms were broken, and they were told, 
“ Now, you driA’e a team again.” 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got your material prppare<l there? 

Mr. Tyson. I have some material here. I only returned yesterday morning. 
I Avas here yesterday listening to the testimony. The paper I found at the office 
asked me to make some remark on collective bargaining. This is Avhat I would 
say on that subject : We object to collective bargaining for several reasons. 

First. It is a one-sided contract. Organized labor does not respect its bar- 
gains. When it suits them, or It is to their advantage to ignore the same, they 
do it arbitrarily and without due notice. 

Second. We object to the closed-shop regulations. To be told to have this 
man, not to haA^e this man, to discharge this man, Ave must retain this man — 
it is not right. To be obliged to refuse Avork to a good man because he does 
not belong to a union, or Avho for his OAvn good reason does not care to become 
a member of sucli, is absolutely Avrong as AA’e see it. 

We contend that collective bargaining and closed-shop conditions tend to 
demoralize employees. It remoA’es all incentive for any workman to make him- 
self valual)le to ids employer. He feels umler no obligation whatever to his 
employer for employment, lie considers the union to wddeh he belongs has 
supplied him Avitii work and is keeping him in his job, in which he is fully 
Avarranted under the system of collective bargaining. 

Collective bargaining also materially restricts tlie output of labor. The poor- 
est workman Is the maximum day’s Avork. Why should one man do twice as 
much Avork as another if tliey receiA^e the same compensation and ahvays will 
do so. In fact, the union will not permit a competent man to work at his full 
capacity. The lazy Avorkman tiles a complaint; the competent and Avilling work- 
man is then reprimanded by the Avalking delegate and admonished to discon- 
tinue such foolishness. If he is again complained of he Is brought before the 
union and fined for giving his employer a good day’s Avork for a good day’s 
pav. This occurs freciuently. 

Such conditions are not economically sound and must drive trade and labor 
away from San Francisco, as It certainly has done and is doing. In many 
trades they also restrict the employment of apprentices, Avhlch is not fair to the 
American boy, the results of Avhicli are, as stated by Mr. Fee yesterday, that 
n.ost of our skilled Avorkmen are foreign born. 

We are not opposed to organized labor as such. It is far from our desire to 
disrupt it. We Avould not Avant to do so if we could. We consider that work- 
men have a perfect right to organize and to sell their products at the best obtain- 
able prices, but for their OAvn good and the gooil of this city and this country 
they should follow laAvful, reasonable, and economic lines. 'They must do so if 
they expect to last. They cun not continue under any other conditions. 

To remedy the present evil we would suggest ; 

First, that they be put into corporate form, the same as the employer, which 
will make them responsible and compel the fulfillment of contracts and agree- 
ments. 

Second, to eliminate the closed-shop feature. 

Third, to eliminate stcAvards in planing mills and factories. 
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Fourth, to eliminate the walking delegate. 

Fifth, to eliminate the business agent. All of whom are simply trouble 
makers. Their positions depend upon creating trouble and adjusting it after- 
wards, very often leaving the workingmen in w'orse condition than they were 
before such trouble was started. 

Sixth, to have no union officials serve more than one term in office. In that 
way the re'al workman will get a chance to handle the affairs of ^he working- 
men, which he is deprived of under existing conditions, at least in this city. 
The union officials here are not workmen. They do not know what work is. 
They have held office for years, and through manipulations perpetuate them- 
selves in office. 

Seventh, to establish a standard of efficiency to be adopted and regulated by 
actual competent workmen who know what efficiency is, to grade their work on 
that basis, and to sell their products in the same way that we do ours, accord- 
ing to standard and quality. Workmen are not all worth the same compensa- 
tion. Many of them are worth more than the union schedule ; some of them are 
worth less, and they should be paid accordingly. Tliis would not be a very diffi- 
cult problem to work out. It is done in open-shop plants. The good men forge 
ahead, there is an incentive for them to apply themselves, become efficient, which 
under present methods of organized labor they are deprived of. 

In some places we are working — our company, I mean — closed shop, and in 
some places we are working open shop. In some of our operations In times past 
worked closed shop, and are now working open shop. 

We have comparative figures which show conclusively that we can operate 
under the open-shop conditions from 25 to 30 per cent less than under closed-shop 
conditions, like hours and the same basis of wages. The excess cost under 
closed shop is accounted for by the restriction of output, by the interference of 
stew^ards and walking delegates, and no incentive to the workman to make him- 
self valuable. Under tlie closed-shop conditions the employer and employee, I 
am sorry to say, have very little in common. Tliere is no community of inter- 
ests, The union supplies him with work; the walking delegate is his boss. 
The employer is of no consequence; he holds the sack, carries the responsibility 
of the operations, and incidentally provides the pay roll at the end of the week. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point the commission w'ill stand adjourned until 2 
o'clock. I’lease return at that time, Mr. Tyson. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m., an adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock 
p. m, of the same day, Wednesday, September 2, 1014.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 1\ M. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present as before. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed, Mr. Thomj)son. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Tyson, you may proceed Avitli your statement. 

Mr. Tyson. All riglit, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, If you will i>ermit me, I w^ould like to reply to some of the 
statements made by Mr. MKhirtliy yesterday. 

Mr. McCartliy quoted the cost of the Mills Building, in 1901, at 39 cents ; the 
annex and the rehabilitation of the building in 1908 at 33 cents. This com- 
parison I would siiy is not fair. The Iniilding was but slightly damaged and 
the annex is but a small addition to the building. He made no allowances for 
improved machinery and for reduced cost of steel erection, and many other 
things. 

In referring to Mr. Fee’s statement, Mr. McCarthy stated that a half truth 
w^as very dangerous. I believe that applies to the statement in question made 
by him. 

Building in San Franicsoo costs from 25 to 35 per cent more than the same 
buildings cost In Los Angeles, Portland, and Seattle. We own property and 
have erected buildings in all of these places, and have, therefore, an oppor- 
tunity to make an absolute comparison. 

He also stated that Mr. Foe claimed organized labor was holding back the 
State of California. Mr. Fee made no such cliarge. He referred to San 
Francisco only, and is correct In same, as can readily he substantiated by the 
last United States Census and other data I shall be pleased to submit. To 
Illustrate; Ten years ago there wore engaged in San Francisco about 40,000 in 
the metal trades. To-day there is less than 15,000. They have gone east and 
north and south. The business w^as driven away from San Francisco by 
organized Iqibor and the w’orkers have necessarily follow^eil it. An oil company 
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in which we are intoj'osted in this city Is forced, much against our desire, to 
buy all of our 11*00 tanks, pipe lines, etc., in Ix)s Angeles, with a freight 
rate much In favor of San Francisco. A salmon cannery wiiich we owni use<i 
to buy all their boxes hei-e. It is a, very large industry. They now purchase 
them in Washington and Oiegon. Five years ago we used to buy all of our 
logging engines and our logging equipment in this city, and .so did all other 
lumber com^ianies operating In (California, and there are many of tliem. Where 
are these equipments and these engines bought now? From Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Everett, from open-shop concerns. Thousands and thousands (►f 
dollars are paid to those concerns anmially and sent away from San Francisco, 
wlus’o it siiould he spent. T could name commodity after commodity which has 
sluired the same fate. 

IMr. McCarthy advises to have a Federal law passed compelling mamifac- 
lni*ers to sell their products to anyiiody and under any and all conditions. Vv'e 
approve of this most heartily, and assume that organized labor is willing to do 
liivewise, to work for anybody, with anybody, under anybody, and under any 
and all conditions. 

Mr. McCarthy stated that the American Biscuit ('o. located iu Oakland be- 
cause they could not purcliase a site in San Francisco at a reasonable price. 
Such is not the case. Labor conditions alone and nothing else prompted them 
not to locate at San Francisco. We deal w’ith them very largely, supplied all 
the material for the plant iu Oakland, and know why they lomted there. 

Mr. Mc('arthy stated that rents aiMl values of property iu San Francisco are 
too high, and that is what Is driving factories away and i>reventing new indus- 
tries from locating here. That is not Property valuo-s and rents are 
alwa>s based (»ii population, and on that basis we are low in (’omptirison with 
Iais Angelos, Portland, and Seattle, and if uni(»n labor continues to dominate 
hero, we will be still lower. We know whereof we si)eak, as we pay rents and 
own prop('rty in all these i)laces. 

Mr. Mclhirtliy dwelt long and loud on a proposition from the master painters’ 
association to have his men work for them only. He termed such an ngr(‘einent 
u scheme to roh the owners. Has he not siich an agretanent wdlh the planing 
mill owners ot San Framasco? A similar scla'ine to rob the owners, and a 
similar understanding with the brick mason contractors’ association. He so 
testir'cd y(\st(*rday, explaitdng at length wliy his men \vould not work for non- 
members of said association. 

If you will permit me T will offer in evahMice the contract existiitg between 
the San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Association and the Building Trades 
Council of San Francisco. 

(Wi'icli docninent so presented was marke<l “Tyson Kxliibit No. 1,” and may 
be found among exhibits.) 

And Mr. .Mcl.'arthy denied Unit an enil)argo existe<I on worked lumber in Sun 
Francisco. TJie contract I ju>t submitted will l>ear evidenctj to tlie contrary, 
for tliis conlrjK't is .still in etVect, and under it they are all operating. 

In addition tliereto there is an understanding ))etween the building trades 
council and the San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Association within the 
limits of San Francisco union men shall not work for any idaiiiiig mill not a 
member of the San Francisco Planing Mill Owikm’.s’ Association, thus making 
tlie UiTangeinmit <lefensive and oflensive, Mc(5artli>, in supt>ort of his denial 
that tliis emiiargo existed, stat<‘d that w'orkeil lumlier was lieing ilelivered direct 
from tlie nortliern mills to and used at the exposition grounds. This is true, 
but it proves absolutely imtldiig, quite to the contrary. To permit the landing 
and use of siicii material tlie exposition ollicials were forced to make a private 
agromiieiit witli the San Francisco Building Trades Council and the Central 
Taibor (’ouncil, reading about as follow's: 

“Organized hdior will not interfere or refuse to use material that goes to 
con.struct the exposition iiuildings, sideAvalks, pavements, or any other inaterial 
used in any way lor its completion, regardless of how and where manufactured 
or with labor liiat was or is nonunion. 

“ Organized labor will not interfiTc or raise any objections to foreign nations, 
Stahls, or private corporal i<ms liringing tlieir own material and labor to con- 
striK't any structure to place their exhibits in ; and further, neltlier loreign 
nations. Stales, nor indvate corporations, will be Interfered with by any unions 
when liandling or putting In place their exhibits. 

“ Organized labor will (hdiver to or from any wharf or depot any material for 
building purposes or exhibits regardles.s of their construct ioiAS or who manu- 
factured them, or witetlier sucli articles or materials bear the union label. 
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“Organized labor will not interfere with or cause any interference with any 
or all of the labor that may be used in the construetion of the big fair whenever, 
wiiatever it be — union or nonunion, white or black, foreign or American, Japs or 
Chinamen, so long as their labors are within the inclosure of the exposition 
grounds. Outside of the exposition grounds and within the limits of the city of 
San Ffiincisco.lt is proposed tliat tJie present closed-shop policies shall remain 
in force. 

“ During the period of the exposition constniction and existence the admis- 
sion fee to join any union will be nominal. No man will be compelled to join a 
union to secure Avork within the exposillon gnmnds, but after he is at work the 
business agent can go thei'e and get ids application to join a union.” 

What prompted orgMnize<l lalM»r b) grant these concessions avo can only sur- 
mise. Perhaps they tlmught discretion the heller jairt of valor. 

All Avorked lumber, except siding, flooring, stepping, aiul re(lwoo<l ceiling 
as j provided in agreement Avith the San Francisco i>luning mill owners, must 
carry the union label or tin* bnilding-trade si amp, or (n*ganized labor Avill not 
handle or use it. Tt must, therefore, he hnmglit in here from the s^iwinills and 
AVorked in San Framdsco planing mills at an increased expense of two to three 
hundred per cent. 

Here I will submit a schedule of charges for doing planing-inill Avork in 
tlie North and San Francisc^o. 

(The document so presented was marked “Tyson Exhibit No. 2,” and is 
printed among exhibits at the end of this subject.) 

That d(»es not cover all. The <Ioors, moldings, Avindow sash, and all kinds 
of iiiillAvork is made here at an expense of a great deal more than that, because 
it must carry the l)iiil(ling trades’ stamp or the carpenters and artisans avIU 
not liamlle it and Avill not use it. 

Mr. AicCarthy in his testimony, in his letters and statements which lie read 
]^oi‘e yesterday alAAmys claimed that oiganized labor kept within tiie law. If 
siudi were the case, Ave think this investigation would not have IxHUi ordercMl. 
And Ave are more tlniri certain that no strikes could ever be successful or oAiai 
r:irri(‘<l on If Mr. iMcOartliy’s statement is true. Without lawlessnws on tlie 
part of organized labor there can be no strike, and if hiAv and order wer(^ 
maintained by our municipal and State gowrnment tliej'e would be non(‘. 

Mr. Scliarrenberg, according to the noAvspapers — T Avas not liere tnid Ibis may 
not be correct — testified that out of 5,0<H) union sailors belonging to his un'nm 
only 5 are married, and gave Ioav Avages ami frecpient unemployment us the 
reason, ami a great conti-ibiiting cause to the prevalent social unrest. This 
is incorrect. 

Tills is incorrect as to low Ava>gos and frequent nn employment. (Coasting 
seamen and union sailors are m'arly all engaged coastAVise, are paid good AA’ages, 
They get $55 jut month to outside ports, and ,$50 per month to inside ports, plus 
IheiV room and board, and plus 50 cents i)er hour for overtime afbT working 
hours and on Sundays and holidays. The sailors in our employ, Avhich is an 
fiA'erage of all employed on the coast, earn from $75 to $100 i)er niontli and 
their room ami board, and they leave the AAa)rk of their oAvn Aa>lUion. They 
could stay Avitli ns as long as they Avant to, but as is probably known to every- 
body mo^ of the sailors Avhen they gel one or Iavo Imndretl dollars ahea<l Avaiit 
to slay ashore ami spend it. 

Tlie restriction in ap]>rontices as mev practiced on the San Francisco Avaler 
front by the San Francisco Shij) t’alk<*i*s’ Ass(‘ciation. I haA'c their by-laws 
right here. Pardon m(‘, ])lease, before 1 close fhat paragra]>h as to the sailors, 
I AAa)nUl explain to you that It Is a custom and a demand by the sailoi’s’ union 
that AA^e giA^e them coPfeo, At 0 o’clock in the morning aao have to stop work 
for 15 minutes, and again at 3 o'clock in the afternoon Ave stop AV'ork for 15 
minutes. Men on shore taking their lumber or cargo fi’om them stand idle. 
There is a loss every day of that half hour, wiiicli Is unnecessary ami should 
not he. 

Noaa% In the by-lnAA’s of the calkers’ nssocialiou they limit the work of ji 

calker to 150 feet on deck and 100 feet on the side of the ship i^^r day. They 

receive $5 i>er day and can he tlmnigh tlieir Avork at noon. A goo<i calkei-, 
there are many of them, can calk these restricted amounts in the forenorm. 
AVe huAe often i)aid them for two days, doing one day's work. ’Plial Is, worle 
Ing from 7 o’clock In the morning iinDl 4 in the afternoon they aaouUI calk 

lAvho the footage alloAA’(*d them by the association in eight hours, Avliile their 

working day is nine bom's, and receive two days’ pay for It. 
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Tlioy allow each coiitraetliiK employer one apprentlee, only one, and no more. 
If he had use for ten, he eouhl only use one, and If there is a relative of a 
calker he had the pi-eference. No outsider will be admitted to their union as an 
apprentice. 

The ship carpenters have similar restrictions. In addition thereto they will 
not i)ermit a corporation to shift the carpenter from one vessel to another dur- 
ing the day. If you need a man you have to send to their headquarters for a 
carpenter regardless of how many idle men you may have in your employ, and 
you can’t pay them for less than half a day within the San Francisco limits, 
and one day outside. 

On February 17, 1013, they called a strike on a Saturday afternoon to take 
effect on Monday morning increasing their wages from five to six dollars a day. 
]Many vessels were on the dry docks, others were torn open, but that cut no 
figure. The strike was called, and it was put into effect. It lasted for three 
months and inconvenienced a gi*eat many, but they finally lost out and the old 
conditions, the old wages, obtained. 

Mr. Fee testified the hospital for which the employees are charged $1 a 
month covered only a specified time. That is not correct. There is no limit of 
time. The einploje^'S are taken care of indefinitely until they are fully re- 
covered and can return to work. 

In our hospital at Humboldt Hay and also at Merced Falls, we have recently 
had workmen confined for three or four months with typhoid fever and witli 
broken limbs, broken in playing ball and being out hunting, operations not at 
all connected with the plant. Yet they are permitled to stay in the hospital, 
receiving hospital care and treatment and their board free of charge until 
they are fully recovered and return to work. 

I cut out of Saturday eviming’s Bulletin an extract from President Wilson’s 
si)eech at Princeton Coilege. 

Chairman Walsh. Any documents that you have, just kindly submit them. 
We have a rule that all documents are to be submitted without description. 

Mr. Tyson. All right, I will submit that. 

(’hairinan Walsh. Thank you. 

(The clipping referro<l to was submitted.) 

Mr. Tyson. In May, lOOd, the sailors’ union called a strike which lasted until 
Cctober, 1906. A great deal of violence was <lone. A great many were beaten 
up. A number of them were killed here in San Francisco, of which I haven’t 
got the data. Hut on Crnys Harbor two nonunion sailors were shot and killed 
on the schooner Fcarlcns, The sailors’ union agent, Mr. William Gold, was 
arrested for instigating these murders, was convicted, and sent to the peni- 
tentiary. Several years afterwards on his release from jail he was reinstated 
by the sailors’ union as their agent at the same point. 

Charles Brock, the sailors’ union agent at Portland, with others went on 
board the steamer Joan Poulson in the night, and badly beat up the crew — 
very badly. Mr. Brock was convicted and sent to the penitentiary. 

Shooting scraix‘s here at Redondo and San Pedro were numerous, and a 
number of p(‘oi)le were killed. I will be pleased, Mr. Chairman, if you will per- 
mit me, to file particulars of them. 

Chairman WAf.SH. I wish you would, and the names and dates, please. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

(Jhairman Walsh. And the record of the outcome in case of a trial. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

(See Tyson Exhibit No. 3.) 

In January, 1908, the murine engineers calle<l a strike. They demanded an 
Increase in the number of engineers, although that number is positively fixed 
by the United States inspectors of hulls and boilers. The shipowners replied 
that they could not grant this request. They were willing, but must abide 
by the United States certificates. All vessels were tied up, and the strike 
lusted for nearly four months. 

A settlement was only arrived at when we were permitted to negotiate and 
meet with our own men. We could do nothing with the officials of the union. 
A settlement was made, of which I .submit a copy — an open-shop settlement, 
which is at this time in effect. 

(A pamphlet entitled “Agi’eement between the Steam Schooner Owners of 
San Francisco and the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, No. 35,” was 
submitted in printed form.) 

On February 21 — I think It was — ^1911, our Oakland concern, the Sunset 
Humber Co., struck. The strike lasted two years, and It is still on. We are 
still—that company and ours here—are still on the unfair list, and we are be- 
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ing boycotted all over the ocast. A great many men were beaten up, more tlum 
a hundred. It was a very vicious strike, and our employees suffered very se- 
verely. The wrecking crew of the building trades council was very bitter, and 
they came very near having to have to call upon the morgue crew — I understand 
they have such. Several of our men were in the hospital for mouths ; some of 
them we did not exi>ect to live. 

I will submit particulars of those assaults, Mr. Chairman, if you will permit 
me. 

(See Tyson Exhibit No. 3.) 

In May, 1906, a strike was called on Humboldt Bay of all the sawmills. On 
the Ist day of May about 7,000 men walked out. It lasted tliree months, and 
many of them were beaten ; two men were killed, for which some of the offend- 
ers are now serving time in San Quentin. 

We will submit particulars of that also. 

In August of the same year the stevedores <)f Humboldt Bay went on strike — 
a very bitter strike. It lasted six months. I am pleased to say Humboldt Bay 
both in sawmills, lumber camp, and longshore, is now open shop there wholly. 
Many of our old men went back to work and we have nothing against them. 
They are all right. They were waylaid by people who came up from here. 

In 1911 the stevedores’ strike at Grays Harbor was called. It lasted six 
mouths. It was a very bitter strike — many assaults, many people maimed and 
hurt, but the strikers lost, and they are now operating open shop with many of 
our old men on the pay roll. They do not discriminate against union men, 
excepting the oik's who were active in the strike. Where they were particu- 
larly active, pai-ticulariy vicious, they can not come back to work. They have 
gone somewhere else. 

In connection with these strikes, the sailors’ union strike of April, 1000, and 
the marine engineers’ strike of l^Iarch, 1908, I will submit these reports, if you 
please. 

(The papers so presented were marked “Tyson Exhibit No. 3,” and are 
printed at the end of this subj('ct.) 

In the Sunset Taimber (!o.’s strike the Labor Day parade of September, 1911, 
carried the following transparencies: 

“The only way to save the McNamaras is by universal strike.” 

“The capitalists have no Hag, no country, and no patriotism.” 

“ The militiaman is a scab on tbe Regular Army.” 

' “ The Lord loveth a cheerful giver. Remember the McNamaras.” 

“ The carpenter of Nazareth was cruclticd. They would hang the ironworkers 
of Indianapolis.” 

“ If W. J. Burns, the M. & M., should die in the Sontli” — he was in Los 
Angeles at the time — “ would tlie sun set over tlie corpse up north?” The “sun 
set ” referred to our company. 

The building trades council flooded tbe country at tbe time the strike was 
called, and has ever since with annonncemeiits of the fact that the strike had 
been called and the company was unfair and not to trade with them. We had 
been blacklisted and were to be boycotleil, of which I have a number that I will 
submit in evidence. . „ , 

(The papers so presented were marked “ Tyson Exhibit No. 4, and may be 
found among exhibits.) 

Mr. Tyson. Here is another paper I would like to submit also. 

(A parai^hlet entitled “ Organized Felony” was submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Tyson, have you 

Mr. Tyson. .Tu.st a moment, please. Mr. liIcCarlhy said yesterday that all 
legislation tending to relieve the conditions of the workingman was promptetl 
and supported only by union labor. I want to take issue with him there; it 


Is not so. 

At the last legislature in Sacramento they passed a comi)ensatlon law, which, 
I think, every reasonable employer approves of. It is an excellent law and we 
have an excellent commission. They liave a<liuinistered that law to oiir eutlie 
satisfaction, and we are very glad that the measure became a bny. A pmn* 
workman who is hurt now receives his comr»eusation when lie needs it; he does 
not have to wait several years and get it through a lawyer, and very itt e or 
It. If they should change that law to make it compulsory on both emph^ers 
and employees, I think it would be an improvement. It should he done innt 
is the kind of law we have in the State of Washington, am it 

The industrial commission that looks after tliat law, of 
is a member, sends special agents to out lumber camps, sa\MUills, a 
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operations to see tluit onr employees are safej^uarded from all Im'/ards, and all 
luizards that can be removed ai e removed. 

1 think the reports will show that all employers ^velcome these agents, co- 
operate with them, do everything that they ask them to do. They also send 
agents Into onr logging camixs ami our sawnnlll canir^s and suggest improve- 
ments in oomlicions, particularly as to sanitary conditions. We are glad to 
have them come and point these discrepancies out to us. As fur as our coni- 
imiiy is concerned, I think all other operators v.’elconie tliose inspectors and 
act on all tlnur suggestions if at all within reason. 

That is all, I think. 

]\tr. 'Thomi’so.n. You said no strike can he carried on if law and order are 
maintained. Will you Just elahorole that and give us your idea as to why? 

Mr. Tyson. r>ccause tlicre can he no strike without intimidation, coercion, 
and violence. They .should not be i>erinitte<l umler our laws here, but they are. 
Municipal governments do not maintain law and order. 

Mr. Thompson. That w'ould include all strikes? 

Mr, Tyson. The ones that I know of. I can not speak f(.r oth.er communities, 
but I presume it is tlie same all ov(*r. 

^Ir. Thompson. The maintenance of law and onler, as I take It fnwu jour 
statement, w'ould stop any strike? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It would make no difference wlietlier the c iu^e of the strike 
was a Just cause or not? 

Mr. Tyson. Ahsoliitely not. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you tell us what the workman inigld do. then, w’ho has 
a ju>t oau'-e for strike and can not maintain a strike lawfully? 

Mr, Tyson. Well, I can't conceive t>f a condition of that kind. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any oth(>r (piestlons? 

Commissioner Weinstock. You gave as one of the objections. I^Ir. Tyson, to 
unionism, tlie ('losed shop. 

IVIr. Tyso.n. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Pointing out that that was a serious disadvantage 
to the employer. Weil, now, if the union should wnhe ibe closed shop, wbat 
objedlon wamld there be to dealing with and recognizing unions? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, Mr. Weinstock, they are not resixnisible. I suggc^toil more' 
than that. T suggested tliat they form themselves into <‘orporn(e bodies an l 
l>resent responsibility. We have no objection to dealing with them if tliey ai''‘ 
responsible. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask, Mr. Tyson, wiiiit is your judgnumt a''. 1 
opinion conc(«rning unionism; Is it a good thing or bad thing for the union 
and for the State? 

Mr. Tyson. If carried out upon legitimate lines, I think it is a good thing 
for the w'orkinaii and a good thing for the State, if tlie closed sho]) is oinitteil, 
is eliminated from it. I don’t think that men combined will g<'t much l)(‘ttei- 
treatment from many employers than they will if they are not combined. 

Commissioner Weinstock. T\'> you believe that unonism can perpetuate its(‘lf 
witliout the closed shop? 

Mr. Tyson. I do; yes, sir. ... . , 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y^)u doubtless are faniil ar with the reasons o1- 
fered by unionists for the closed shop. Among them is the one that wMth tlu' 
open .shop the tendoncey wmuld he on the part of the employer gradually to 
replace the union men by nonunion men, so that sooner or later he would he in 
a position to cut WNiges and to lengthen hours. Now^ how^ inueh of a fact, so f al- 
as you know-, liers in that criticism of the open shop on the iiart of unions? 

Mr. Tyson. I don’t think there is anything to that. The employer W’lll dis- 
charge a union man for proselyting for unions during the w'orking hours, wlio 
will get a union man off in the corner of your factory or youi* lumber yard or 
vour sawmiill and talk w hen he sliould be w'orking. Those are the union men 
who are dischnrged for being union men— not for being union men, Mr. Woln- 
sto^'k, hut for using ih(‘ time that belongs to the employtT for union purposes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it, Mr. Tyson that the employer’s theory is 
thni if the men work 8 hours out of 24 that there is 16 hours at the command 
of the men during which they may be approached and Invited to become 
unionists? 

Idr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 
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Oommissloner Weinstock. Without encToucliiuj; upon tholr worklnj; lliuc? 

Mr, Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ami that the employer absolutely objects to bis 
y^rorking time being cut into by discussing unionism ? 

Mr. Tyson. That is correct, sir. The employer pays for that time uml it is 
his time and should be employed for iilm. 

Commissioner W^ktnstock. Would you object If missionaries or proselytes 
came onto your works to solicit men to join politicaxl bodies or fralei'iiul bodu's 
or religious bodies? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. We don’t i>erni!t thcan upon the i>lacc* at all during 
working liour.s, c^xcept men that come there for business i)Ui*post\s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your contention would be 

Mr. Tyson. They would take the time just the same as 

Commissioner Weinstock. Those ought to be disc-ussed after working hours? 

Air. Tyson. Yes, sir. They have no right to take up our lime. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You pointed out, Mr. Tyson, that Mr. McCarthy, 
In his testimony yesterday, claimed that it would he a vieious and unfair thing 
for the workers, dc'splle the fact that lhc‘y insist chI ui)on the enpdoyc'r and tli(‘ 
union shop, employing only union men, they reserved to themselves tlu' right to 
work for employers who ar<‘ nol members of th(‘ omployc'rs’ association? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And then you c*ull attention io the fact lM*re that, 
despite Mr. McCarthy’s staUmumts, the union — and that tlu'y have to agrees not 
to work for einiilo.vers who did not happem to lx* nu'inlx'rs of employers’ associa- 
tions, would l>e a vicious thing and an unfair thing for the worker? 

Mr. Tyson. Yc?s, sir. 

CoinmissioiuT Weinstoc k. And that, despite Mr. McCartliy's statcunent to 
that effect, tlie building trailers had c‘nlert‘d into ugrcx‘m(*nrs with employers’ 
associations that tlieir W(»rkc*rs would not work for a noniimiiiher of an em- 
plo,vei's’ association in the planing mill industry? 

Mr. 1 ’yscin. Yes, sir, 

<%)mmissi(»ner Wi instock. And you have* suhmitted lliis cmitract? 

Mr, Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I liave looked ic over. I c:in nol find that chuis<\ 

Mr. T’yson, 1’hal is not in tiic^ contract, Mr. Wcinstoc-k. It is an agrecnncnit — 
unwritten agreement — hut it is caridcxl <nit ami enforced just llie same. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I sec*. It is not in tlic* docinnenl ? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir; because it miglit ccuue in eoufiic*! wiili tlio law if it 


were. 

Commissioner Weinspock. Yon ha\e testilicMl that tli<*ie liav-* been instance's 
whc'i’e ma nnfact nrc*rs liave lc.*ft San Francisc*o hc'causc* oi llie labor condition'^ / 

Mr. Tyson. Y(‘s, sir. 

Coniinissioner Weinstoc k. Can you furnlsli I he c*oinniission witli specific 
instances? 

]\Ir. Tyson. I will lie glad to. 

Coiuniissionc'T* Weins'J'oc k. Do you have au.v in mind now, for example*? 

idr Tyson. 1 liave tlie rac-ilic Lumlu'r Co.— w<*nt to Oakland. 

Tlie E. K. Wood Taimhc*r Co. vvc‘nt to Oakland. 

Our company went to Oakland. We tliought we wonlci lie free from the? 
domination of ‘organized lalior tliere, hut we wc*re not. Wc* are now, hut we 
were not until we had tliis tiglit. Tiiere are many others. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In what rc\spcH*t are the labor c’onditions, Mr. 


Tyson, in Oakland 

Mr. Tyson Opcm shop. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlio open shop prc‘vails in Oakland? 

Mr. Ty'Son. Tliere are no building track's against emr miUwork, wc* can mill 
our lumber in our plant in the North and hi-lng it in tluwe and use it. 
Commissioner Weinstock. Do your union iiu'ii handle* 


Mr. Tyson. T1ic\v do. 

Oommissicmer Weinstock. So-c'alled nonunion lnmhc>r? 

Mr. Tyson. Yc^s, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But they don’t handle it in San raiict.sco / 

Mr. Tynson. They do not; and our home city and Sacrana‘iito are the only 
places on the face of the earth whore we can not send our worked lumber from 
the mills on Humboldt Bay, Puget Sound, and the Sierra N^vacla 

Commissioner Weinstock. What .explanation have you for (he or- 

ganized labor, or the building trades permit union men to handle so-called 
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nonunion lumber in Oakland and elsewhere and not permit it to be handled in 
San Pmncisco? 

Mr. Tyson. Because in Oakland we had a two years’ struggle and we beat 

them. We can now mill our lumber on Puget Sound, as I said, Humboldt Bay, 
and the Sierra Nevada Mountains, make our doors, windows, moldings, base- 
board, and everything that goes into a house in the North, bring it to Oakland, 
use it there, and ship it all over this country, all over Europe, everywhere, 
Australia, Africa, East, South America — the only town In which, or to which, we 
can not bring our manufacture<l goods is our own home town. Here it has to 
be worked at an increased cost of from 300 to 500 per cent to obtain the 
building trades’ stamp, they stamp every piece of worked lumber, so that the 
artisan handling it will know whether it has been worked here or in the 
North or outside of the city. It is a brand that they put on it, and they will 
not handle it without that brand. And the owner of the building will pay 
for it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What difference, then, is there in the cost of pro- 
duction, Mr. Tyson, so far as you know, in your industry, between Oakland 
and San Francisco, If you cun give it? 

Mr. Tyson. Twenty-five to thirty per Cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You can lu'oduce it at that much less? 

Mr. Tyson. In Oakland; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Twenty-five to thirty p(t c(‘nt less than you can 
in San Francisco? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How is it possible under tliose circumstances, 

then, for San Francisco to comi)ete in that particuar line? 

Mr. Tyson. Tliey <lon’t compete, Mr. Weinstoek. We don't eome over here, 
and they can’t compete with us, and we can’t nl)sorb tlie cost of transporta- 
tion to San Francisco, also the cartage, and it takes us too long to get the 
lumber over hero. 

(’ommissioner Weinstock. What is the market for tlie Oakland output, 
W’liere is there a market for it in your line? 

Mr. Tyson. All over the State. 

Commissioner Y'einstock. All over the Stale? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

(’ominlssionor Weinstock. What is the nalnrnl market for San Francisco? 

Mr. Tyson. San Francisco, the only practical one. It lias been sbul off. 

Commissioner Weinstock, You mean that the marlcet for the San Fran- 
cisco output is restrlcied to San Francisco? 

^Ir. Tyson. The peninsula as. far down as San .lose. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Whereas Oakland lias the whole State for its 
market? 

Mr. Tyson. Oakland, Port Costa, Black Diamond, and Bay Point. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you give us any idea 

Mff Tyson (interposing). There is the whole State. Tliey have the State 
fls far north as lied Bluff, Going beyond that we compete from the north 
by rail. 

(’omraissioncr Weinstock. Owing to these conditions, do you know what, In 
round figures, the volume of business done in Oakland in that industry is, and 
also the volume done in San Francisco In that industry is? 

Mr. Tyson. I couldn’t tell you, but I can ascertain and file a report. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I would lie very glad to have you do that. 

!Mr. Tyson. I will lie very glad to do it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How recently have you had acts of violence com- 
mitted on your people? 

Mr. Tyson. Just one moment, please. Not for a year. 

Commissioner Weinstock. To what do you attribute the change in the con- 
dition? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, I presume both armies were worn out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did these acts of violence take place in tlic city 
of San Francisco or elsewhere? 

Mr. Tyson. In Oakland. 

^ Commissioner Weinstock. Chiefly in Oakland? 

M». Tyson. That Is where we were, be<*ause we operated only In Oakland, 
We did not come to San Francisco. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell wants fo ask you some questions. 
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in the lumber 


Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Tyson, will you please tell us, for the benefit 
of the commission, the diilerent businesses you are interested In and where 
they are located? . , 

Mr. Tyson. They are located on Ihiget Sound and Humboldt Bay. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are they? 

Mr. Tyson. Puget Sound, Crown Tjumber (’o. — I would prefer not to answer 
that question, because it would only make our company a target of the build- 
ing trades council. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Don’t you suppose they know where they arc 
located? 

Mr. Tyson. They may or may not. I will answer, though, if you wish. 

(Commissioner O’C^onnell. You do not need to answer. 

Mr. Tyson. We have plants all over this country, on Puget Sound, Humr 
boldt Bay, here, and down South. 

(Commissioner O’CConnei.l. You are in the shipping business, too? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; shipping business. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Own ships? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner 0’(Connell. Build shii)S? 

;Mr. Tyson. Do we build ships? 

(Commissioner OX’onnell. Yes. 

Mr. Tyson. No ; we <io not. We have them built for us. 

(Commissioner ()’(Connell. Do you maintain a repair establishment? 

Mr. Tyson. No; that is all done by contract. In that connection I would say 
that we used to have all our repairing done right here, because we preferred 
to have it done at home ; but we do not any more. 

Commissioner O’C’oNNELr-. Do yon own dock facilities here in the city? 

Mr. Tyson. No. The dock facilities in San Francisco are owned by the State. 
We lease from the State. 

(Commissioner O’Conneix. How nu ny pe<q)le do 3'ou employ? 

;Mr. Tyson. About 3,500. 

(Commissioner O’C’onnet.l. In your entire business? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; our entire operations. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. What percentage ot them are 
business? , . 

Mr. Tyson. All in the lumber and the shipping business. That is our only 
buslne.ss. , ^ 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Some of them are sailors, for instance, are they 

not ? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. On board the ships they are sailors. 

Commissioner 0’(Connell. How many sailoi’s do you employ? 

]Mr. Tyson. I’robably about 250. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say tlie sailor.s’ wages now are around a 
montli? 

Ikir. Tyson. Y>s, sir; to outside ]>orts; and .$.>0 to inside ports. 

Commissioner ()’( Connell. How long have they been that way? 

Mr. Tyson. Since 1900. 

(Commissioner ()’(Conneli.. They were what tiefore. 

Mr. Tyson. They were $5 less— I tliink .$5 or .$10 less ; I am not sure wliiclx 

Commissioner O’CConnell. How did tliey come to be raised at that time? 

Mr Tyson. Because we had a .striki*, and the sailors won out. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. I understand you to say you were not in favor 
of colleetivc bargaining? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir. o 

Commissioner O’Connell. Nor of organizations striking? 

C()mmSon«-%^CoNNEi.i,. But tliat you were in favor of organized labor, or 
lalwrlng^men o^B ^ fnvor of it ; I said we were not opposed 

^“commissioner O’Connell. Will you explain to tilts eommission if the men 
did not have the riglit to collective bargaining ; in other \vords, to meet Uielr 
employers and sit down with them and deal with them with a view to 
w^ages, reduction of hours or labor, or a change of working conditions, if t^ey 
did not have that right 

Mr. Tyson. They have that right. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But you say you are opposed to it. 

38819® — S. Doc. 415, 64-1 — vol 6 12 
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Mr. Tyson. I am oppostMl io collective bar^jainiiiK, and I t?ave my reasons why. 

Commissioner O’CoNNicrj.. Just let me explain. 

Mr. Tyson. Certainly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I say if the men iiaven’t that right — agree your 
proposition is correct— -and in a<lditlon, didn’t have the right to strike, will you 
explain to the commission how labor would in any way improve its conditions 
of employment other than at the will of the employer? 

!Mr. Tyson. The law of supply and demand, I think, would regulate that, and 
I will show you how it does. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I would be glad if you would do so. 

IMr. Tyson. Organized labor only maintains absolute control in vSan Francisco. 
This is the only place I know of where collective bargaining is made or is car- 
ried on. Now, all over this coa.st there is no collective bargaining, tlnwe is no 
union domination, and I contend that the laborer, both as to wages, hours, and 
conditions, are better off outside of San Francisco than within San Francisco, 
where organized labor controls. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You .say there is no collective bargaining outside 
of San Francisco? 

IMr. Tyson. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you understand 

Mr. Tyson. Excepting, I say — I should .say universal collective bargaining. 
In particular instances there are, like the long-shoreraen of Puget Sound, They 
used to belong to the building trades council on the coast, but they now belong 
to the Internationa] Long.shoremen’s TTnion, wdiich, by the way, Is a very line 
organization; and I think that Ihe contracting stevedores of Puget Sound have 
done collective bargaining with the International Stevedores’ Association of 
America, with the iiroviso, however, that they can work nonunion men vvitli 
them. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. Did you hear a gentleman this morning who has 
a contract that was agreed to some years ago liy the metal trades workmmi of 
this city and tiic metal trades association of this city? 

I\Ir. Tyson. No, .sir; I did not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In whicli by collectj\e bargaining they had agjw<i 
on conditions of employment by wdiich the hours of labor were to be re<luced 
gradually each six months, and that tliere was an other conference again for 
the purpose of renewal. 

Mr. Tyson. I didn’t bear it, but I know of the contract. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That covered all metal trade' work in San Fran- 
cisco. Isn’t tliat collective bargaining? 

Mr. Tyson. I say collective bargaining Is carried on in San Francsico, Imt 
nowliere else on the Pacific coast except In San Francisco ami peril aps Sacra- 
mento, and Ibe laboring men as a whole are bolter off throughout lids coast 
outside of San Franci.sco than within San Francisco. 

Cf)mmissioner O’Connell, I understood you to sny you oi>erated both or>eu and 
closed shops. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wiiy do you operate a ('h)sed shop? 

Mr. Tyson. We operate a clo.sed-shop yard rigiit in San Franci.sco. 

Commi.ssiouer O’Connell. W'hy do you oi>erate a closeel shop in San P’ran- 
cisco? 

Mr. Tyson. Because we have to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the rest of y<»ur shops open? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(V)NNELL. I un<lerstoo<l you to suy you were operafing open 
shops jibout 30 to Sb jier cent cheaper than you are llie closed shop. 

Mr. Tyson. We arc. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is your clost'd sho[> in San Franci.s<*o a profitable 
business? 

Mr. Tyson. Profitable? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tyson. Well, it is not at Ibe present time. I don’t think there is any 
profitable shop in San Francsico at the present time. 

Oomniis.sioner O’Connell. Would it he a fair estimate to .say your nonunion 
sh(^ or open shop Is 30 to 35 i)er cent more profitable to your firm than tl>e 
shop in San Francisco? 

Mr. Tyson. If it would be profitable then. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is It that much more profitable? 
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Mr. Tyson. I don’t understand your question. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Are your oi)en shops 30 to 35 per cent more proiit- 
able to you in j?ross than your closed shops? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir ; they certainly are ; because we ^re doing more business. 
I know that the closed-shop conditions in San Francisco are driving away 
trade, are retarding commerce, con.sequently we are doing a much smaller 
volume of business, and our expense ratio is consequently higher and the 
profits smaller. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would I be drawing a fair conclusion if I con- 
cluded from your own e.stimate that it would be 30 to 35 per cent more profit- 
able to employers to run an open shop than a closed shop? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the dllference would be on your being able 
to employ ])eople at less wage and working them longer hours? 

Mr. Tyson. That is not what I said in my report this morning. Under the 
same wages, the same hours, and the same condltioms, but we get more work 
out of the men. They look to us as their employer, they appreciate our em- 
ployment. We have a community of interests which does not exist under the 
closed shop. There they look to the walking delegate as their boss and the 
labor union as their employer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you pay the same wage in open shop in Oak- 
land as you do in the closed shop In San Francl.sco? 

Mr. Tyson. We pay in many cases a higher wage. We pay them according 
to the quality. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is your total pny roll for the saim* number of 
people as great in Oakland as it is in San Francisco? 

]\Tr. Tyson. I think it is greater. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you furnish us with copies of both pay rolls 
so that we can compare them? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, I don’t know that we want to do that. If you demand if, I 
presume we can. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We would like to ha\e it, if agreeable to you, 

Mr. Ty\sun. If these pajiers are open to the i)uhlic, I <loii‘t think we ought to 
be asked to submit pay rolls. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. No question of their )>eing open to the public. 

Mr. Tyson. Otherwise we would be glad to do it. 

Commissioner Gauuei son, They are not for public use in atiy way. 

Mr. Tyson. Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Walsh. We liave adopted this rule, that they are all oi)en to the 
public unh'ss otherwise requested. 

Mr. Tyson. Tiien we would request that tliey be not open to the public, and 
we would be glad to submit tbom. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Submit your pay rolls in full. 

CoramlssioncT Gakret.son. Attach to them the notation in reganl to not mak- 
ing I hem public, and then it won’t be overIookc<l. 

Mr. Tyson. We would l>e glad to do that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I umlerstand you to say that you believe the or- 
ganization of labor should reelect new officers every year? 

Mr. Tyson. Just a moment, until I put down tins notation. Ye.s, sir. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connej.l. They should change their olficers genei*ally each 
year in order that the workmen might have an opportunity of becoming olfi- 
cers. Would you hold that to be gi>od policy for the employers’ assocluthui and 
husine.ss men to cbange tlieir officers every year — change their regular officers 
every year, cbange the seoretarit's of their business hoii.ses every year? 

Mr. Ty'son. Well, they are not — that isn’t a fair comparison. Tlie offlcer.s of 
fi corporation are elected by the owners of tlie coriKiration ; they iiave the right 
to choose. There is no ownersliip as between the officers of a union and the 
rank and file of a union. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they not electetl by the rank and file of the 
union? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir ; they are. 

Commissioner GAiuiEisoN. If incorporated, woukin’t evei*y nuanber of the 
union be rated as a stockholder? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; If Incorporated they would have the same right as cor» 
poratlons have. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Consequently the corelation of the unincorporated 
is just the same as a partnership? 
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Mr. Tyson. I can’t see It that way. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You described tl)C situation that occurred in wliat 
I think you called your Humboldt Park sliop. 

Mr. Tyson. Humboldt plant. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where you had a strike sometime. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And now operate under open-shop conditions. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any semblance of union left in that plant 
now ? 

Mr. Ty.son. Well, I don’t know that, Mr. OVonnell. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the wajxes and hours the same now as they 
were before the strike? 

Mr. Tyson. They arc higher. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the hours there? 

I\rr. Tyson. We work 10 hours. We voluntarily reduced the work from 12 
hours to 10 hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long ago? 

Mr. Tyson. About 10 years ago. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you name for us some of the metal-trades 
firms that have moved from San Francisco in the last 10 years? 

Mr. Tyson. I think tlie Morun-Scott Iron Works moved across the bay. I 
think the Union Iron Works started tlieir i)lant 10 or 12 years ago across the 
bay. I am not familiar with the iron trade, but those are the two I have in 
mind, and I think a gcKxl many of tlie gas-engine companies — the Slaiidard Cas 
Engine Co., and the Union Gas Engine Co., and the Allas Gas Engine Co. — 
moved across the bay. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You say you think tlu'y did? 

Mr. Tyson. 1 am sure they did. 

Commi.ssionor O’Connell. You speak about the limitation of closed shops, 
and unions, and so forth. You cite this per c(mt, 35 per cent, increase over 
the open shop. Have you (iver visited one of the great factories in which ma- 
chines are exclusively used, such as, for instance, a shoe factory? 

Mr. Tyson. Never have. 

(’ommissionor O’Connell. Or any of the large factories in which machinery 
is used in this country; in fact, you use machinery in some parts of your own 
business in your mills? 

Mr. Tyson. No; that is only our own plant that keeps me busy. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Rut you liave macliinos in your plants? 

]Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; lots of them. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I’laners and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. Ty.son. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. They are bought upon recommendations from the 
parties who sell them that they will do so mucli work? 

Mr. Tyson. No ; upon our own Judgment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; and you have them speeded? 

Mr. Tyson. To take the recommendation from the man who has them for 
sale would not be of very much value. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No. Then you have somebody with experience who 
speeds those machines to tlieir proper speed to do work properly. Is the 
machinery in your plant speeded to its capacity? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it possible for men, whether union or nonunion 
men, to produce more than the machine is spec'iled for? 

Mr. Tyson. No. But they can delay the machine, changing knives, and in 
doing a lot of things, grinding the knives. When a man wants to loaf he 
can always find an opportunity to do so, and they do find it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose the superintendent of a factory would 
have a fairly good idea of how long a machine should be idle to take care of the 
necessary delays to keep it In operation? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, when we were running the closed shop in Oakland in the 
planing mill we wanted a report every day of the stoppages of the jnachlnes 
to ascertain how long they were stopped. We know how long they should be 
stopped, and we were not getting the work out of them. The walking delegate 
objected to that report, and the steward In the mill objetced. He reported it, 
no doubt, to the walking delegate, and the business agent objected to those 
reports. 
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Commissioner O’Connkll. Have you given any thought to the total production 
of the wageworkers of this country produced by machine as compared to the 
amount produced by hand? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir ; I haven’t. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just one more question: Where do you operate 
hospitals? 

Mr. Tyson. On Humboldt Bay, also Merced Falls. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do these hospitals take care of the employees In 
that 

Mr. Tyson. Camp. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Camp? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many workmen are in that camp? 

Mr. Tyson. In the Humboldt camp I think we have 1,000. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNKLL. They pay how much a month? 

Mr. Tyson. One dollar. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That $1 goes to who? 

Mr. Tyson. To the two doctors and two trained nurses. 

Commissioner O’Connell. TIhui you collect from men or whoever are 

employed there $1,0(X) per month? 

:^^r. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connelt^ And that is turned over to the two doctors; and the 
two nurses? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, how many men are employed during the 
month in addition to the 1,000 who are kept at work? 

Mr, Tyson. Very few. We are isolated and our men don’t leave. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would there be a couple of hundred in addition? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir; there would not be 25. 

Comndssioner O’Connell. Now, wliat <lo the men get for this a month 

they pay to these two doctors ami two nurses? 

Mr. Tyson. They got hospital treatment and tliey get free board when they 
are sick. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do their families get treatment? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; they get free medicines. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wives and children? 

Mr. Tyson. How is that, sir? 

Commissioner O’Connell. And their families — wives and children? 

Mr. Tyson. Everybody in the cam]). 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do these doctors and nurses give attention to any- 
one else in the community? 

Mr. Tyson. There is no one in our community but our own men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your company pay anything in addition to 
these doctors? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes,. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How much do you pay? 

Mr. Tyson. I think we pay 25 cents per man to cover that service they 
render under the compensation act. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is an addition of $2,500 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell (continuing). Or $250? 

Mr. Tyson. Two hundred and fifty dollars per month; I am' pretty sure that 
is it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is an absolute income of $1,250 a month 
for two doctors and two nurses? 

Mr. Tyson. But not the whole year. During the winter months we don’t 
log, and then the Income is probably reduced about 60 per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The man pays that — how long does he have to 
work before be pays the dollar? 

Mr. Tyson. Two weeks. 

Commissioner O’Connell, If he is reomployed again within the two weeks in 
the same month, he would pay the dollar again? 

Mr. Tyson. Oh, no ; not tlic same month. He only pays once a month. If a 
man den t stay longer than two weeks, we don’t reeinploy him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is ail, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Commissioner Gabretson. Yes. 
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Cliairniari Walsh. Mr. Ganvtson. 

(^oniiuissionor Garbetson. You dllTer In that from ,the other lumber com- 
panies in the North? 

Mr. Tyson. I think we do, Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Garretson. The testimony was universally j?iven in that 
co\intry ; that is, in Washin;?ton and Oregon 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat there were eases, nndoui>tedly, it was ad- 
mitted, where men paid it two or three times in the same montli. 

Mr. Tyson. T don’t think that is possible because 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, It was employers that made tlmt admission. 

Mr. Tyson. I can’t argue that. I don’t know anything about th.at. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am Just drawing attention to the fad. 

IMr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That your conditions are different. Tiiere, if a 
man worked a day, if there was money enough coming to him, they took off the 
dollar. 

Mr. Tyson. That wasn’t right. 

Commissioner Garretson. You have the two weeks’ minimum? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir ; two w<Ndvs’ minimum. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, you very confidently disputed the .statement 
of Air. McCarthy in regard to average legislation being originattHl, in the first 
instance,. by labor unions and pressed to .solution, and you cite as a proof of its 
incorrectness the fact that a comj)ensntion law Avas passed in California? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

(■Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever studied the bislory of social legis- 
lation in this country along the lines just limited to liability and compeu.salion? 

Mr. Tyson. I have not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Of which the California law is one of the pi'oofs? 

Air. Tyson. It is a copy. I understand that, sir. 

(\)mmissioner Garretson. Are yon aware of the authorship of all the Federal 
lialulity and compensation laws that arc in existence, and who they wi're drawii 
by and pressed by? 

Air. Tyson. T am not. 

('’oinmissionor Garretson. Nor bow’ long they have brnai in existence? 

Air. Tyson. No ; I am not. 

Commissioner Gauret.son. Yon are fjimillnr, I siii>posc, with th(‘ ibn^c (>ld 
defenses of the common law, assumption of risk, follow s(‘rvaiit, and contri))U- 
tory negligence? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commission(‘r Garret.son. Have you ever known an employer to go into a 
legislative body, or an employers’ association, and ask for the abolition of those 
remedies ])y statute law? 

Air. Ty.son. No; I don’t think it would be bnman nature to ask for the aboli- 
tion of a defense. AVould you do it? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; I have done It. 

Air. Ty.son. Have you? 

Commissioner Garretson. But not ns an employer. 

Air Tyson. Well, tlien, you are away al>ove the average Iniman. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Oil, no; I did it as an employee, don’t mistake. 


Air. Ty.son. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner GiVRRETSON. I am not taking glory. 

Air. Tyson. All rigid, yon are on the other side, Air. Garretson. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, llien, Inimanity or human nature, rather, 
proves tlie correctnes.s of Air. AIc(’arthy .s .statonu*nt, don t it? 

Air Tyson. Hxcept as to the comi^ensation law in CallfoiTila. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, well, that is u result and not a caii.se. 

Air. Tyson. Well, tliat is probable. 

Comml.ssioner Garretson. Can yon tell how far back in any State any one of 
the.se three remedies was first corrected by a statute action? 

Mr Tyson. No; I am not familiar with that. 

Oomniissioncr Garretson. You see, that is what I wanted to know. If you 
are familiar with the history of that legislation, then youi- slatement that Mr. 

AlcCarthy is mistaken carries with it 

Mr. Tyson. I am not familiar with it. I only cite one instance. 

Commissioner Garretson. One of the late things. 
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Mr. Tyson. That is all right, it is not in accordance wilii Mr. McCartliy’s 
stiitement. I say I would take issue with Mr. McK^larthy jus to this one particu- 
lar instance, tliat is all. 

Commissioner GAitittJTsoN. That is good. Now» are you familiar with the 
whole theory of the whole code of safety legislation on the railways of this 
continent? 

Mr. Tyson. No; I am not, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Do you know who originated that and pressed it 
through? 

Mr. Tyson. No ; I don’t. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, as a matter of enlightenment, I will tell 
you — the four railroad brotherhood.s. 

Mr. Tyson. No doubt. 

Commissioner Garretson. Against the opposition of their employers. 

Mr. Tyson. No Individual action. I would say that 1 understand the rail- 
way brotherhoo<l is an excelhmt organization, and the locomotive engineers 
In pofticiilar is a splendid organization. 

Commissfoner Garretson. But there is one better than that. 

Mr. Tyson. I haven’t beard of that. 

Commissioner Garretson. The conductors. 

Mr. Tyson. The conductors? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; I am a conductor. 

Mr. Tyson. All right. I don’t doul)t that at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Please maintain perfect order. 

Mr. Tyson. Take the conductors we luive on this coast; they sire all good 
fellows. 

Commissioner Gaerp:tson. I am on the coast at present. 

Mr. Tyson. Well, sir, 1 hope you will stay here. 

Commissioner Garretson. The chairman almost spoiled that question that 
I was going to ask you next. 

Mr. Tyson. M'ell, ask it again. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Well, I try to keep them from laughing, bul when the 
commissioners make such good Jokes as you do T can’t do it. 

(Commissioner Garretson. That is my fatjil weakness, probably. 

i\rr. Tyson. Well you ought to be indulged. 

Commissioner Garretson. 1 should? 

Mr. Tyson. Sure. 

(Comnnssioner Garretson. You resented the idea, evidently strongly, as an 
employer, that the union labor man ow<*d allegiance, should place bis allegi- 
ance to the union in advance of his allegiance to the employer? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever thought, in contrasting the condi- 
tions that obtained, say, in the days before tlie union-bdior movement in tins 
country — I will only deal with it here — bad any great movement or power 
and I lie time when tlioy did have a certain amount of power, widch has done 
the most for tlie man in that period, tlie eiujiloyer or the union? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, Mr. Garretson, 1 can oidy compare conditions as exist 
in San Francisco under union domination with other plants where it does not 
exist, and I contend and can show that tlie laboring man whoi’e unions do 
not domiiuite is better off. They earn more money. They have much lietter 
working comlitions. As an employer I am very iiroud to go into a camp and 
see it clean, lieallhy, and wliole.some; to see the employees all luipiiy and 
contented. There is notlung that gives an eiiqiloyer more pleasure than to 
go Into a lumber camp and S(‘e them all contented and happy and well treated 
and well fed, the children playing around the streets, going to school. And 
without any union doiin nation, IMr. Garretson, throughout this coast in the 
lumber cjinips great improvements have been made in conditions. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is one tyiie of emjiloyer that does that. 

Mr. Tyson. Well, that is the only one I can siieak for. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, on the other hand 

Mr. Tyson. The only one I am familiar with. Pardon me. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Tyson. They liave established schools. They have established churches. 
They have established halls. We have in our camps moving jilctures In the halls 
for the annisemont of the men; and we have those talking machines and 
Vlctrolas and amusements of all kinds. 
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Commissioner Gabretson. Who pays for those? 

Mr. Tyson. We do. 

Commissioner Garketson. You do? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; wo do. Now, don’t understand that that is entirely 
from a humanitarian standpoint. 

Commissioner Gabuetkon. Good business. 

Mr. Tyson. It is good business. 

Commissioner Garuetson. That is It. 

Mr. Tyson. The better conditions we give our men, the better quarters 
we given them, the bettor surroundings we give them the better men we have 
and the more work we got out of them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, put the other side of the picture and the 
other type of employer. 

Mr. Tyson. I can’t. 

Commissioner Garretson, No; but I am only taking from testimony here — 
that is, testimony before this commission — tlie type of employer who, instead 
of wanting the children playing on the streets, banishes family life; who gives 
kennels for his men to live in; who institutes the Y. M. C. A., ahd charges 
the men a dollar apiece for its privileges, and uses its secretary for a spy. 
Now, what can be done ; does that man enjoy seeing the things that you have 
named, or does he enjoy their absence as an evidence of protit? Now, that is 
what I want to know your opinion of, the two classes of employers. 

INIr. Tyson. ^Mr. Garretson, there is no profit in that kind of treatment, and 
the employer who does that is the exception and not the rule on this coast. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, all the testimony I am citing has been given 
on this coast. 

Mr. Tyson. Well, sir, there are few of them known in the lumber business 
tlmt I know of. Tliey all do it as I do, from experience. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Tyson, It is a business proposition to make the men comfortable and 
happy. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, how much Is the influence of the labor union 
in establishing wages and hours reflected in the open-shop camps? 

Mr. Tyson. Not one bit. 

Commissioner Garretson. Not an iota? 

Mr. Tyson. Not an iota. 

Commissioner Garretson. They have never hud any influence in that direc- 
tion? 

Mr. Tyson. None whatever. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? 

Commissioner I^ennon. I want to ask one question, and just one. I want to 
know whether I properly understood from your testimony that in industry the 
employment of labor should be looked upon as a commodity in production. 

Mr. Tyson. I don’t understand yon. 

Commissioner Lennon. In the employment of labor, do you look upon it as 
a debt? 

Mr. Tyson. In one sense we do, and in another sense we don’t. It lias a 
value, and therefore should be in a sense treated as a debt. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

(Commissioner Commons. Mr. Tyson, you spoke of your place at Humboldt. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; Humboldt Bay. 

Commissioner Commons. Humboldt Bay? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That you had a thousand people. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Employed there. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

CJommlssloner Commons. You say they are pretty steady — tliat is, that your 
force is quite steady. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Cjommissloner Commons. Did you tell the number of men you have here to 
hire during the year to keep up that force of a thousand? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, Professor, I stated I didn’t have, I didn’t think, more 
than 25 men. 

(Commissioner Commons. A month? 

Mr. Tyson, A month, that would come and go. 
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Commissioner Commons. Probably 250? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. ^ ^ 

Commissioner Commons. Now, what proportion of them lived there in the 
sense of having a family? 

Mr. Tyson. Pardon me? ^ 

Commissioner Commons. What proportion of them have families and live 

there ? 

Mr. Tyson. Probably one-half of them. We aim to keep men with families. 
They are metter men ; they are better workiTS. 

Commissioner Commons. What are your rates of wages; I suppose it is a 

lumber camp? . ^ 

Mr. Tyson. Lumber camp; yes, sir. The lowest wages is $2.25, and the 
highest $10 a day to some of the skilled men. 

Commissioner Commons. What class gets $10 a day? 

Mr. Tyson. Sawyers and saw filers are the most skilled men in the mill. 
Commissioner Commons. Is it logging? 

Mr. Tyson. Logging; yes, sir; we pay them by the month in the woods. \\ 0 
pay them from $8 to $5 a day. 

(k)inmissioner Commons. How do these men come to you? l>o you go to pri- 
Aate employment oflices In the cities? 

IMr. Tyson. Oh, they come there. 

(kiminissioner Commons. They come? 

Mr. Tyson. They come there. They come and go of their own accord. 
Commissioner Commons. And the methods by which you keep them so steady 
are those that you have described? 

JMr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That is these various amusements? 

Mr. Tyson. We make them feel at home. 

Commissioner Commons. Moving pictures ami things of that kind? 

Mr. Tyson. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What other features have you? Do you have other 
things? 

Itlr. Tyson. We liave fire drills. We have three fire comi mules, and once a 
month we have a contest, and wo give them a ju’ize. Q’lien they hav(' a ball in 
the hall. We make them feel at home, so that they don’t go from the camp. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you find that there is much drinking and intem- 
perance among the men? 

Mr. Tyson. There is no drinking in onr camp. 

Commissioner Commons. Are there any saloons? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir ; there is not a saloon ; we don't permit a saloon. 
Commissioner Commons. What nationalities have yon? 

Mr. Tyson. All kinds — Scotch, French Canadians, some Italians, some Scan- 
dinavians. • „ 

Comml.ssioner Commons. What is the scliool system? M hat do you furnish? 
Mr. Tyson. We build the school, and we support it, and the c(»uuty pays the 
teacher. 

Commissioner Commons. Has there ever been any organization of labor in 
that camp or town? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Never been organized? 


Mr. Tyson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Ever been any agitators come in? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. We had a big strike, we had right after the earth- 
quake and fire, we had a strike for three months. People came up from here, 
emissaries from the Building Trades Council of San Francisco went up there, 
and the whole county — our mill, wo had two mills, and there are 14 in the 
county— they all struck the 1st day of May, 190G; 7,000 men walked out. Some 
of them had worked for us for 28 years. 

Commissioner Commons. What were their demands? 

Mr. Tyson. Closed shop. We could not discharge a man without showing 
cause — all the demands that you ever heard of, Professor. 

Commissioner Commons. Wage demands? 

Mr. Tyson. No wage demands ; no, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Any demands about lessoning the hours of labor? 

Mr. Tyson. Not a bit. Just closed shop and 

Commissioner Commons. When did you reduce the hours of labor? 

Mr. Tyson. That Is before that, sir. 
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Coinniissioiior Commons. Tlioy wore then on the 10-liour plan? 

Mr. Tyson. They \\(‘re on the lO-hoiir basis. Four years before that. I think 
It was, wo reduced it from 12 to 10 hour.s. 

Coininissioner CoMAfONs. flow are you able to get your conditions — how were 
th(‘y able, with your (*ouditlons being so good, to got your people stirred up? 

Mr. Tyson, ^^’e were not watching the doors, that was all. We are now. 

Commissioner Commons. They got In and got employment? 

Mr. Tyson. They got in there. Some of them sold pictures, and oth('rs 
solicited for life insurance and all the subterfuges you ever heard of were used 
to got to the men. 

Commissioner Commons. How many of the old employ('es were taken back? 

Mr. Tyson. Nearly all of them. 

Commissioner Commons. And those are the ones who are now there? 

I\Ir. T\son. Except the vicious ones. We kept tab on tlumi. They are gone. 
They are not in the county. They packed their blankets and left. 

Commissioner Commons. What proportion? You said about one-luilf of 
your 

Mr. Tyson. Oh, no. 

Commissioner Commons. Have families, I mean. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes ; I should say nearly half of them. 

(\)iiiniissionor Commons. Were any of tho.se that had familie.s 

I\[r. Tyson. We did not disturb them iu their hoiinje at all. We h'ft them 
there because we knew that they would wake up. 

Commissioner Commons. Were any of these that were mcm!>ers of these agi- 
tators, the vicious chuss that were discharged linully? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir; not the family men. They were not. 

Commissioner (^o^rMONs. No ca.ses where family men were sent away as a 
result of that strike? 

]\Ir. Tyson. For that reason we felt the family men are Nery much safes- 
to employ. They have .something at stake. The man with a blanket hasn’t any. 
He can go to-day or to-morrow. 

Commissioner Commons. You feel that men with families are more ellh-lent 
workers than men witliont families? 

]Mr. Tyson. They certainly are. 

(’oinmissionor (’ommonh. What is your way of arriving at that conclusion? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, to start with they stay at home at night. Tl^oy get some 
sleep. They haven’t got their heads full of foolishness. They have their minds 
on their business. They are interested in their wives and their homes and 
their cliildren, and they know thrift and Industry will help themselves and 
their families. 

Commissioner Commons. Those are reasons that naturally oc(-\ir, but <lo you 
see the re.sult? 

Mr. Tyson. We certainly do, or we wouldn’t continue to employ them. 

Commissioner CoMMbNS. I think you are the first employer, Mr. Ty.son, that 
I have found that has any such experience. 

Mr. Tyson. That is our experience, Profes.sor. 

Commi.ssloner Commons. I wanted to know whether — T wjinred to find out 
Avhy you are able to kf*ep a staff of people there steadily while as is the general 
statement of every employer in the Stale — oi» the coast — that it is impo.ssible. 

Mr. Tyson. Our plants are isolated and as 

Commi.ssioner Commons. How far are you from the railroad? 

Mr. Tyson. We have our own road, our own railroad runs iuto the camp, 
hut we have no railroad from San Francisco. They are building it now. 
We will have it next year. We have to go by water to Humboldt Bay, alxmt 
250 miles, and then we are about 20 miles from the entrance to the hay. We are 
isolated. TIkto are no influences at all at work there to disturb the men. 

Commissioner Commons. That is, no migratory labor? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir; none whatever. 

Commissioner Commons. That can come through there under any circum- 
stances? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir. So that is probably the reason we are the exception. I 
believe you will find that all isolated plants, though, have hatl the same ex- 
perience and are working the same way. Where plants are in large towns or 
close to large towns, why they have lots of trouble. The men come and go. 
They go to town and get drunk and get Into trouble. We don’t have to contend 
with that at any of our plants. We have no saloons; we have no disturbing 
factors, we won’t permit them there. 
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Commissioner Commons. In furnishing these statistics on wages and hours, 
would you give the number of men at each rate of pay, and each occupntion? 

Mr. Tyson. In Humboldt — at our plants? 

Commissioner Commons. There, and also hi San Francisco and Oakland. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Give us the number of men at each rate of pay. 

Mr. Tyson. Ye.s ; I will. 

Commissioner Commons. And also, If you can, the amount of work done by 
the men in your establishment compareil with the amount of work done by tlu*. 
union men under union restrictions. 

Mr. '^Pyson. We can give you that only in the way of a percentage, I’rofessor. 

(Commissioner Commons. You have given it to us in the aggregate as 15 to 
20 per cent? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Can you not give it in specific examples for each 
occupation? 

Mr. Tyson. We don’t deal with it that way. We take the cost per thousand 
feet. 

Commissioner CoMisroNS. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Tyson. That is the way we figure tlie cost. Our cost sheets show. 

Commissioner Commons. You could give us an analysis of the two cost sheets 
in two places? 

Mr. Tyson. I can’t do that to-day or to-morrow. It will take us some 
time. I can mail it to you. 

Commissioner Garketson. Cost sheet against ovc^rhead. 

Mr. Tyson. We deal with it separately. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. You do? 

IMr. Tyson. Yes; the overhead, we can give you that. 

(Commissioner Gauretson. We do not care for tlie overhead. 

Mr. Tyson. No; that don’t intore.st you. It is only labor that you wish" 

Commissioner Garretson. That is it. What do you understand, Mr. Tyson — 
I meant to ask you before, but the chairman jarred me away from it — how do 
you mi<l(‘rstand collective bargaining? Bear in mind I ask that because there 
are so many interpretations of that phrast*. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. How do you mean, the aclual o]X‘nition, or how 
does it- — • 

Coimtiissionor Garretson. Do yon mean collective bargaining applies to one 
employer dealing with a number of employees, or a large number of (aaployee.s 
dealing with a series of employers or a collectiou of employers? 

INlr. Tyson. 1 understand collective bargaining in this sense, Mr. Garretson: 
Wliere the eiT»|^loyers lire organized, that oiganization deals with the organiza- 
tion of organized labor. 

('Commissioner Garretson. That is my own Interpretation of collective liar- 
gaining. 

Mr. Tyson. Where they are not organized, the individual employer deals 
with the rejiresentative of organized labor. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Well, or the rank and file. 

Mr. Tyson. No; we don’t object to dealing with the rank and file. 

Comrais.sioncr Garretson. It is colkvtive bargaining in one sense. 

ISIr. Tyson. That is not the sense that T understand it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Of more than one man? 

Mr. Tyson, That is not the sense tint I understand it. Wi' are perfectly 
willing at any and all times to meet and bargain with our o\\'n men. That is 
the way I understand colle<’tive bargaining. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Collective bargaining 

Mr. Tyson. Collective bargaining, as I understand it, was to meet and deal 
with the representatives, the otficei*s, the business agents, the walking deh'gates 
of organized labor. 

Commissioner Garretson. You are oompellod to differentiale as between those 
two propositions if you are looking at it from the universal union standt>oinl, for 
this reason 

Mr. Tyson. Is there any collective bargaining with the actual workman? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Tyson. I never heard of it. 

Commissioner Garretson. The biggest imlustiy in this couliiieid 

Mr. Tyson. That may be so; not in San Franci'^co. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes, sir ; I beg pardon. 
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Mr. Tyson. Not to iny knowledge. That may be. I would not contradict 
you, because I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garrktson. I am only drawing your attention to the fact. 
That does exist. 

Mr. Tyson. I have never known anybody bargaining where organized labor, 
where the officials of organized labor, were not present and had to say, and 
the workmen were behind the curtain and they never showed. 

Commissioner Garretson. Your education has been neglected. 

Mr. Tyson. I am glad of it. 

(Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. G’Coimell wants to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner O’CConnell. I want to ask you a question or two. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You spoke of these firms moving from Snn Fran- 
cisco to Oakland. Will you also furnish, in addition to the name, the time 
when they movecl? 

Mr. Tyson. You mean — just a minute. The report of the number in Oakland, 
the report of the nuinher in Sun Francisco, pay roll of the Sunset, single pay 
roll, relative cost of all plants — I must put these down. You want a report of 
concerns with the date they moved from San Francisco to Oakland — the re- 
spective dates? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes; T want to get that information. You might 
add to that when you are getting it the cost of rents in San Francisco and in 
Oakland. 

Mr. Tyson. I understand. Reports of plants moved. 'Plmt is going to be 
a very difticult matter, l\lr. O’Connell, because th(‘ locations are not on a 
parallel. They are not similar. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1 will give yon my idea of this. 

Mr. Tyson. 1 don’t see how I could do that. 

Commissioner ()’(’onnell. I am asking that particularly Ix'caiise you men- 
tioned some that moxed away because of .some agreement that prevails in San 
Francisco in the metal trades as to hours and wages and conditions of em- 
idoyment, and also covers Oakland. 

Mr. Tyson. Then that could not have prompte«l them to move ; if their work- 
ing conditions (litl not ciiange by such move, they must have moved for some 
other reason. 

(ioimnissionor O’Connell. T understood you to assign that as a reason. 

Mr. Tyson. The ones I spoke of I know jwsitively they moved on account of 
,sucii conditions, but the others tliey must have moved for some other reason. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

. Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thunk you. • 

TESTIMONY OF MR. SAM J. EVA. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name, buslnes.s address, and business, 
please? 

Mr. Eva, Sam J. Eva, and my business address I.s 224 Spc'ar Street, San Fron- 
cisco; Uniteil Engineering Works. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of business are tliey engaged in, I mean more 
specifically ? 

Mr. Eva. Shipbuilding engineers. 

Mr. Thompson. How many men do they employ? 

Mr. Eva. W(‘ll, between four and eight hundred to a thousand men. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been engaged with them here in busi- 
ness? 

Mr. Eva. About 16 years. 

Mr. Thompson. Arc you acquainted with the history of the metal trades 
labor problem in this city? 

Mr. Eva. Fairly well. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, will you give us that history, then? 

Mr. Eva. In what respect? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, beginning with the strike of 1907, conference of 1910, 
agreement you had with them, and present status. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear Mr. Burton’s testimony on the subject? 

Mr. Eva. No, sir; I did not. I wasn’t here this morning, and I don’t know 
anything about it. 
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Aiter the fire, aDtl it was approved on May 30, 1007, we entered into an 
agreement with the union, providing for a reduction in hours from nine hours 
to eight hours, the eiglit-hour day being on June 1, 1910. Tliat agreement was 
carried out. 

After a gi-eat many conferences an agreement was entered into between the 
unions — that is, tlie iron trades council and tlie California Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation — on November 9, 1910, and was in effect until November 9, 1913. That 
contract wasn’t carried out. 

The fourth clause of that agreement Is: 

“Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work until November 9, 1911. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1911, a conference shall be called to decide as provided in section 3 
of this agreement Avhat hours shall be in effect from November 9, 1911, until 
November 9, 1913. Tliis conference shall be called for the puri)ose of etiualizlng 
hours in force at that time among men working within the States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California, and their decision shall become operative ou 
November 9, 1911, and shall be in effect until November 9, 1913.’’ 

The section 3 of this agreement wasn’t adhered to. “ There shall be no lock- 
out on the part of the employers, nor strike on the part of the employees.” 
That was violated in three different instance.s. 

In one Instance at the I’nion Gas Engine (’o., because one of the men that was 
working there declined to pay the assessment that was put on him on acc(Amt of 
the McNamara trial. 

Another one I can call to my memory was the Dow Steam Pump Works, be- 
cause there was objection made to handy men doing work that they claimed the 
machinists should do. 

And another one I have in mind was the Union Iron Works, because the 
TTiiion Iron Works wanted to work two shifts and the men opposed it. They 
wanted to get their overtime. 

This agreement on November 9, 1911, was the result of a suggestion of the 
conciliation board that met here in San Francisco, composed of an equal num- 
ber of employers and employees, and I believe it was appointed by the pn^sldcnt 
of the chamber of commerce — that is, the i»resident that was at that time. I 
believe it was Capl. Matson. And after th(*ir deliberation, this agreemtmt was 
suggested and entered into. A portion of the report of the conciliation board is 
as follows: 

“ We find that further along in our fimling we went on to recite our reasons 
for recommending section 4, which reads as follows: 

“The board recommends that eight hours shall continue to constitute a day’s 
work until November 9, 1911, instead of .Tanuary 1, 1911, as asked for by the 
California IMetal Trades Association, for the i*eason tlmt in the Judgment of the 
board the eight-hour day in San Francisco iron trades having been in force 
only since June 1, 1910, a period of about five months, has not had sulliciently 
long trial. It is believed that by November 9, 1911, when the eight-hour day 
will have been in operation a year and five months, it will bo possible to reach 
a more satisfactory conclusion as to its Justification than can be reached at this 
time. There arc many who express the opinion that by November 9, 1911, the 
eight-hour day will have become the common condition of the Pacific (k)ast iron 
trade. If so, there will then at that time be no further issue in San Francisco 
on the question of hours. Should it not have become a common condition it will 
be dealt with as provided for in section 4 of the proposed agreement.” 

We called a conference or ask('d for a conference with the iron trades’ council 
for the purpose of equalizing hours as provided for in section 4, and we were met 
with this interpretation, an interpretation that was asked for by the California 
Metal Trades’ Association and was afterwards rescinded by the conciliation 
board : 

“ Our interpretation of section 4 of the findings of the conciliation board is 
as follows: 

“ On September 9, 1911, a conference shall be held at which the question of 
hours shall be discussed and such action taken as may be deemed proper and 
necessary to equalize conditions in San Francisco and competitive locations. 
Both parties shall come together frankly, discuss the situation from all points 
of view, and act in such manner as will be necessary to remove whatever con- 
dition in the matter of hours which may then exist to the disadvantage of San 
Francisco as compared with other cities In the competitive field.” 

Gentlemen, that is an interpretation that was slguetl by C. M. Pllllott, Mitchell 

Casey, H. Weinstock, Joseph Martin, and after they hud given 

us their reasons for drafting the agreement we entered Into. 
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If that fourth clause is read very carefully, I can not uiiderstuiid how any- 
body can say it says anything more or less than equalization of hours, and we 
tried to equalize with them and we failed. 

We gathered data from various concerns up and down the coast. We first 
ascertained through the chambers of commerce of the various cities the i)eople 
that were working in the iron industry. We .sent letters to those ix»ople, 
with blanks to fill out, and asked tliem to fill them, which they did, and this was 
the data that we presented to the conciliation board. 

Our data showed that the metal trade.s outside of San Francisco were work- 
ing nine hours and two minutes on an average. They presented data that 
made an average of 8 la urs and I.'') minutes. The conciliation board nuide tla* 
remark it was so at variance that they didn’t cure to take it, and I believe I 
l)ej'sonally made the remark to Col. Weinstock to tear it up and get their 
own information and e(iuali7.o on that basts. And I take it for gi'anted from 
wbat transpired afterwards that the conciliation board could not meet o!i 
common ground on the question o^ equilizutioii of hours, he(*ause they made a 
suggestion, and in lieu of fxiualizatlon of hours, that wo should wo)*k the sam*' 
hours that we are working now ; that \vc should sign for five years ; that we 
sliould enjoy shop conditions equal to the be.st that were working in the East 
at that time. A tentative agreement was forine<l with that as a suggestion, 
and it was finally rejected by the unions and the (hilifoj-nia Metal ''firades Asso- 
ciation, Now, they are negotiating for an agreement at the ])resent time, luit 
so far we have not entered into one, and from my experience with conferring 
with organized labor of San Francisco I don’t think that they take their agiw- 
nu'iJts very seriously where theri,* is a burden for them to carry out. If the 
advantage is on their side, they very readily acquiesce in it. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you an> thing to say, Mr. Eva, with reftTcnce to <lie 
action of labor unions In the metal trades in regtird to restriction of out])Ut? 

Mr. Eva. Every employer knows that they restrict the outi>ut as imu'h as tii*‘y 
po.ssibly can, hut it is done under cover. It Is a thing you can’t pul your fiiigtr 
on very readily. \Ve get instauees of it once in a while. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you anything to say with reference to the eftVc't of the 
union on tlie metal trmles industry in San Francisco? 

Mr. Eva. In what way? Cost of production? 

Mr. Thompson. Wlietlier tliey Iiuvo caused business to fall away or not? 

Mr. Ev.\. Naturally when the co.st of production increases, business will de- 
crease. We are working on a (piesUon of eiglit hours liere, and otlier sfH^-tious 
are working on nine liours, and with a liiglier wage here tlian what they liave 
in Ollier localitle^s, that is, competitive localities. That Is a mutter of re<-ord, 

Mr. Thompson. Have you auytliiiig to say with referem^e to the breach of 
agreemeuls by unions? 

Mr. Eva. Wliat? I can’t understand you. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you anything furtlier to say with referiMice to the 
breacli of agreements by th(‘ unions, or Imve you covereil tiiat fully? 

Mr. Eva. The reacliing of agreements? 

Mr. Thompson. 1’lie iireacli — breaking — or imve you cnvereil tlmt fully? 

Mr. Eva. I think I have covered that prelty well. I don’t think that they 
consider a contract serious, as I mentioned before. From my slandiioint tliey 
didn’t carry it out wlien they had something to give, or when we had .something 
to ask from them. I ilon’t believe they will ever ‘carry out any agreement tlmt 
will decrimse in any way working eomlitions or liours or wages or anything else 
that they liave at the present time. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Do you believe tlmt there are more agreements broken 
by the unions than there are broken by employers in the United States? 

Mr. Eva. I don’t know that. I am aequainleil with only the local conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Any otlier questions? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

How long have you been engaged in the industry, Mr. Eva? 

Mr. Eva. Sixteen years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you give this Commission any hlea of the 
number of men employed in the metal trades Industry In San Francisco, say, 10 
years ago? 

Mr. Eva. No; I can’t. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could you approximate It; could you give an me 
proximate estimate? 
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Mr. Eva. That was compiled at one time, and I believe it is of record in Ihe 
California Metal Trades office, and I believe If you require it why they wdll j>:ive 
it to you. I know we made an effort to copile it. At the time that 1 was work- 
ing at the Union Iron Works about 2.S years ago, if iny memory serves me right, 
there were about between 4,500 and 5,0(X) men there. 

Commissioner Wktnstock. Just at the Union Iron Works? 

Mr. Eva. At the Union Iron W«>rks alone. 

Commissioner Wei>:sto( k. You would not venture any opinion as to the num- 
ber employed, say, 10 years ago? 

Mr. Eva. No ; I would not, because I don't know\ 

Commissioner Wei?<stock. You think it would exceed 10, (XX)? 

Mr. Eva. I am not supposing, Colonel. 

Omimissionta- Weinstock. Have you an idea of how many there are em- 
ployed at this time in San Francisco in the metal trades? 

Mr. Eva. Probably 5, (XX); that is in San Francisco and right around the bay, 
and Oakland and Alameda. 

CVmiinissioner Weinstock. You were present wdien Mr. Tyson gave his testi- 
mony ? 

Mr. Eva. A portion of it. 

(Jommissioner Weinstock. Well, among other statements that IVIr. Tyson 
made \vas that about 10 years ago there were about 40,000 men employed in tlie 
metal trades In San Francisco; to-day he e-stimates in.tXX) men employed in San 
Francisco: From your knowledge of the conditions how nearly c<u‘rect do you 
think those figures are? 

Mr. Eva. Well, I don’t know, because I haven't compiled tlumi at all. 1 
could .iust make a wild guess on this other. I believe the Union Iron Works 
are ('uiploying about 2,0(K} men. They have been down as low as 1,(XM), and 
we are eniploying about 4(X) men. But I am ju.st making a wild guess around 
the rest of it as to the number that are being employed at the pri’sent time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, let us sec whether the conditions are. so 
far as you know', IxMter or w'orse liian they are on the Atlantic sealioard. 

For example, this commission held a lu'aring In Philadelphia in the month of 
June. Among the witne.sses present was Mr. Albert Johnson, the president of 
the Baldwdn Locomotive Works. His statement w'as that their normal numlH'r 
of men usually employed in their works wuis from 17, (XK) to 19, (XX), a minimum 
of 17,(XX)^ind a maximum of 19,000, and that they were employing at the time 
that he testified in June 8,500. 

JMie president of the Moadevitle Steel Co., I think, testified that their normal 
iiumlier w’as G,(K)0, and tliat they w'ere then employing about 3,500. 

A few' days later the word came to us unollicially tliat tli(‘ Baldwdn Iron 
Works — or the Baldwdn Locomotive Works — had reduced lludr staff from 
8,5(K) to about 7,000. The exiilanatlon offered by these gentlemen for this 
slump in the number of men employed was the general depression prevailing- 
throughout the East. Now, have tlie number of men — has thei’c Iw'eii as large 
a shrinkage In the number of men employed on the Pacific coast In the last 
year or two as those figures wouhl Indicate has been on the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. Eva. Well, I am not in iMisifion to answ'er tliat (juestion, because I 
haven’t looked up the number of men that w-as employed oven locally as com- 
pared with what it was, only as far as our own particular Imsincss was 
concerned. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, take your own enterpidst‘, Mr. Eva ; how 
<loes the nuinlier of men that you employ to-day compare with that you were 
employing, say, a year ago? 

Mr. Eva. One-half. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About one-lialf? 

Mr. Eva. Ono-half. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you think tliat that is the eommon condition 
In the trade? 

Mr. Eva. Here? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; or around this bay. 

Mr. Eva. Well, of course, we are a repair shop. We can't manufacture. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Shipbuilding? 

Mr. Eva. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ship repairing? 

Mr. Eva. Ship repairing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 
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Mr. Eva. And we do a small amount of new work to keep our organization, 
as much of it as we can. And that new work that we do take In, if we get 
a new dollar for an old one we are tickletl to death, so we take as little of new 
work as we possibly can. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You don’t aim to make a profit on your new 
work? 

IMr. Eva. Can’t do it. Don’t expect to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think it was Mr. Tyson who testified to the 
effect that five years ago the logging people bought their equipment In San 
Francisco, and that now they are buying their equipment in the Northwest 
from open-shop concerns. Ilow does that statement correspond with your own 
knowledge of conditions? 

I\rr. Eva. It is absolutely true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How large a volume of business does that repre- 
sent, the logging eiiuipments, have you any idea? 

Mr. Eva. I haven’t any idea. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you furnish that at all in your plant, did 
you do any business with logging camps? 

Mr. Eva. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It is outside of your branch? 

^Ir. Eva. No; absolutely not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that your statement would simply be fiom 
your general knowbxlge and not from your actual knowledge? 

Mr. Eva. General knowledge. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there any equipments for logging camps being 
manufactured in San Francisco at this time that you know about? 

Mr. Eva. None, whatever, that I know of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AVhile your are on the stand, ^Ir. Eva, I might 
ask you liow was the compensation, tin' workmen’s compensation act, affected 
your industry? 

Mr. Eva. AV^ell, if wo paid the rates that the insurance companies demanded 
of us, at the rate we are going now, we would pay .$20,000 in one year. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you carry your own insurance? 

Mr. Eva. We carry our own insurance. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you looktxl up to see what the insurance has 
actually cost you for the first six months of the year, for example? 

Mr. Eva. No; I haven’t. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You don’t know? 

Mr. Eva. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Could you approximate it? 

Mr, Eva. No; I couldn’t do that. I do know this, that it has been very 
satisfactory in carrying our own insurance. I do know that. 

Commissioner Weinstock, You have had no difliculty In complying 

Mr. Eva. You must remember this, that the work that we carry on is not 
as large a class of work as what the Union Iron Works carries on, and naturally 
there would not be the -hazard; that is, that there would be with the Union 
Iron Works. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, have you found it a serious burden? 

!Mr. Eva. It would be a serious burden, yes, if we insured with the insur- 
ance companies. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But carrying your own insurance you don’t find 
it a serious burden? 

IMr. Eva. I^p to the present time. If we had a serious accident, yes, it would 
be a serious burden ; no question about it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you had the power would you wipe out the law? 

Mr. Eva. I would not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yon would not wipe it out? 

Mr. Eva. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Why not? 

Mr. Eva. For the simple reason in the first place we have never had any 
serious accidents in our establishment, and, of course, nothing of a great 
amount to pay. But we have had a number of minor accidents, and in those 
minor accidents we have compensated our employees better than the com- 
pensation act provides for. Another thing why, Is, the men are getting what 
I think is their just dues with this law. The lawyers and the sharks In 
general are not putting the money in their pocket, but It Is going just where 
It does the most good. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. To the injured worker. 

Mr. Eva. To the Injured worker. 

^ Commissioner Weinstock. I suppose that it niisht be also added that It saves 
the employer from beinj? dragged into court and subjected to litigation? 

Mr. Eva, That Is another reason why I favor it. You know what you have 
got to do. And as long as Ave liave the commission in San Francisco that we 
have now that will interpret the law as it should be I have absolutely no ob- 
jection to it other than this, I think it can be improved upon. 

I think that the employer should — or tlie employee should pay his burden, 
the State should pay its, and the employer should pay his portion. In other 
Avords, I believe that society in general should pay for the Injuries to workmen, 
and not any particular trade. It should not be the burden on the trade or 
on that particular shop. Society should pay it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is on the theory that tlie worker is not con- 
tributing to tlie compensation now? 

Mr. Eva. Yes ; he is not. 

Commissioner WErNSTocic. Yon AA^ouhl have him contribute? 

ISir. Eva. I AA^onld ; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, may I remind you, Mr. Eva, of this fact, 
that the Avorkor is called upon to contribute tirst two wi'eks’ pay. He gets 
no compensation for the tirst Iavo Aveeks. That is the tirst compensation that 
he makes. 

Mr. EA'A. Excuse me one minute. And that two weeks’ iiroposition, that 
saA’CS the Avorkers a great many accidents. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In Avhat Avay? 

Mr. Eva. During my employment Avith the Union Iron Works avo paid a 
stiiiend every day or tAA’o, I don’t knoAA’^ A\hether it Avas to the Union Iron 
Works or to an insurance company, and for that stipimd Ave Avere given medical 
aid, and I don’t romeniher hoAV far it AA'ont noAA^ It is too long ago. Rut I 
do knoAV this, that there were a great many iiumi that would injure themselves 
in a minor Avay so that they could liaA’o a IVav days’ A%acation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. You think that this tAvo Aveeks, that the low 
compensation for the lirst Iaat) Avooks has a restraining iniluence? 

INlr. Ea^a. Absolutely, it is a honotit to the AA’orker. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I am dealing hoav Avilh cases of legitimate 
accidents. The first contribution that the Avorker makes is his tAvo Aveeks’ pay. 
The second contribution that ho makes is that he only gets 05 per cent of his 
wage, and the third compensation 

Mr. Eva. Excuse me one minute. Colonel, again. Sometimes 65 per cent of 
his Avage is more than he earns, Ids av’crage Avage for the year. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Ills aA’orago Avage for the year is taken as a basis. 

IMr. Ea^\. Yes ; it is not taken in the right Avay. It is taken on an av^erage of 
800 AA'orking days. Well, that is Avrong. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It is taken on 800 days, Mr. hlva, if he AAWks 
at least 275 days in the year, but if he Avorks, say, six months in the year 
the compensation is based not upon liis Avagi^ but upon his aAorage earnings? 

l\ir. Eva. Yes, sir — Avell, it is not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It is, I know, because I havi^ figured it myself. 

Mr. Eva. The figures we have got from the compensation board is not so. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Well, that may be, but I knoAV that is the rule of 
the board. 

Mr. Eva. Well, Avhat aao recch^e — 1 don’t knoAv Avhat the rule of the hoard Is, 
but I knoAV Aviiat aa’O receive and I knoAv Avhat Ave pay. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I Avas going to call attention to the fact that the 
third contribution that the Avorker makes is the pain and sufroring, for Avhich 
he gets no pay. S(* that the suggestion you have to make, so far as the work- 
man is concerned, has already been anticipated by the laAV, and he does pay 
his fair contribution to it. 

Mr. Eva. Of course, that is a matter of opinion. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Yes. 

Tliat is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? Anything from any of the commissioners? 

Have you noticeil any bad effect on the shipbuilding industry in San Fran- 
cisco which is directly traceable to the eight-hour day? 

Mr. Eva. Since the eight-hour day was in vogue there are 33 A’essels that Avere 
bid on by sometimes the Union Iron Works alone and sometimes by a number 
of other works, depending on their capacity, totaling 125,500 gross tons. 

38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 6 13 
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Cliairman Walsh. Is that Mr. McGregor’s (.-oiupany, the Union Iron V/orfts? 

Mr. Eva. He is included. This is the number of vessels that we bid on 
and went to other sections of the country. And every firm in San Fransicso is 
bidding on ^\ork, bkl to make a new dollar for an old one^ and if thb> do that 
they are happy, and every one of us when we get enough to keep our organiza- 
tion going. 

Chairnian Walsh. Well, now, say, I am going to try to get a direct answer, 
and I think I am going to do it 

Mr. Ev.v, Go aliead. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I would like you to just answer my question right 
straight out ; Do you claim,, now, or do you say, that you trace the loss of these 
33 contracts to the eight-hour day In San Francisco? Answer it yes or no, if 
you can. 

Mr. Eva (after a pause). Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. All riglit. 

Mr. Eva. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Eva. But one thing more, now, I think that I have a right to state. 

Chairman A\'alsh. Very good. Explain it brielly, if you can, without mak- 
ing one of these extra long statements. 

Mr. Eva. Well, now, just one minute. I want to say further it totaled ap- 
proximately $15, 000,000 wortli of work. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. That is all, thank you. (Jail your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you want to call any more? 

Chairman Walsh. We will adjourn now till 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m. an adjournment was taken until 10 o’clock 
a. m. of the following day, Thursday, September 3, 1914.) 


San Fuancisco, Cal., Thursday, S€pte7tibc7' 3, JiUJf — lO a. m. 

Present; (Jhairnian Walslv, Commissioners Lennon, O’Connell, Commons, Gar- 
retson, and Weinstijck. William O. Thompson, counsel. 

Commissioner Wkinstock (acting cliairman). Tlie hearing will eoino to 
order. « 

Fur the information of those present it will be well to explain that this Is 
the last day at the eommand of the commission for public hearings. Whatever 
other hearings we shall have to deal with will be executive hearings. 

W'e tind ourselves faced with the fact tluit we have 10 witnesses to examine 
and only five hours ip which to conduct the examinations. Tlie time Uialt, 
therefore, for each witness must not exceed 30 minutes. 

The first witness to be culled will be Mr. Hannon for the iron trades. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. WILLIAM HANNON. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you give your name and address to tlio 
reporter? 

:Mr. Hannon. William Hannon. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. For the benefit of the commission, will you 
as briefly as possible present your views and such facts as you feel the com- 
mission ought to know relative to (he industrial conditions in San Francisco 
and vicinity? 

Mr. Hannon. I will state, Mr. Chairman, that a great deal of this mutter 
was gone over yesterday, and I do not w'ant to take up the time of the com- 
ini.sslon by repeating things that were said by other witnesses for the iron 
trades yesterday. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Will you answer these questions, Mr. Hannon? 
Do you know of any other places on the Pacific coast outside of San Francisco, 
where collective bargaining is curried on? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes; I do. Not such as is carried on in San Francisco, where 
the employers bargain collectively with the employees; that i.s, as an associa- 
tion ; but I do know of places on the Pacific coast where individual employers 
bargain with their employees collectively, that Is, the employees bargain col- 
lectively with the individual slmpowners. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you name the places? 

Mr. Hannon. Tacoma, Wash., in the majority of the shops In tliat city. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, iho imlividual employers rocognl/iO and 
deal with unions? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir. And the eight-hour day is worked in tlu>se shops 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And other places? 

Mr. Hannon (continuing). Contrary to the slateinenUs that have been made 
here. Some shops in Seattle, Wash. 

Acting CJiairman Weinstock. <^an you name the shops? 

Mr. Hannon. Yea ; I can name some of them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you do .so? 

Mr. Hannon. Kilburne & Clark, Hunter & I.ane, Smith Watson. Tliere are 
about 20 other shops in Seattle wliere they hargaia collectively with the em- 
ployees and work an eight-hour day, the names I haven’t got rigiit at laiiid. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Can you get t]a> list of names and send them 
into the commission for reccn-d? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir; I can. 

Acting Cliairnian Weinstock. Will yon do so? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir; I ^^ill be glad to do so. 

(See Hannon Exhibit No. 1.) 

Acting Chairman AVetnstock. Have yon knowledge of any instance where 
certain employers Avishod to deal collectively with their men and were pre- 
vented from doing so by the em[do.vers’ association? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir. Several years ago, wlnm the machinists in the North- 
west were striking for an eight-hour day, I went and talked with individual 
shopowners who told me they would be glad to give the eigld-hour day and dtail 
Avitli their men if it were not for the fact tliat the metal trades association 
w^uld not permit them to obtain any castings in the town where they had their 
shops. They had such a monopoly of things it would l)e impossible and woiibl 
he ruination f(n‘ any sliopowner to deal with the organization on u('C0unt of 
the opposition and altitude of the met4il trades’ association. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. (^an you give the names of the locations where 
those ciroumstiinces happened? 

Mr. Hannon, They happened in Seattle, Wash.; in Spokane, Wasli. ; and 
Vancouver, British Columiua. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstoi’k. Can you name spe<*iftc cases and lamies? 

Mr. Hannon. I can get tliem for the commission. 

Acting Chairrmin Weinsix>ck. Will you send tiiern In? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman AVktnstock. Did you hear Mr. Tyson on yesterday stale 
that certain shops hail been forced to leave San Erancisco and mi>ve to Oak- 
land on acconiit of the closed shop and labor conditions in Sail Francisco? 

IMr. Hannon. Yes, sir; I did. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. What is your answer? 

Mr. Hannon. Tt occurred to me at the time tluit Mr. Tyson evidenikv was not 
very familiar with the condition in the iron trades when he made that stati'- 
raeiit, and similar .statement's have been made through papers controlled by tin* 
employers’ association and favorable to them to the same efCect without Justili- 
cation. lie mentioned the Moore & Scott, (lie United Engineering AA^u’ks, the 
Standard Gas Engine Co., and the Atlas Gas Engine Co. as having been fon*ed 
to leave San Francisco on account of the lah<»r comlitions and the elglit-hour 
day and move to Oaklaial. Tlie same conditions prevail in Oakland in regiird 
to the eiglit-honr day and labor conditions in the iron trades as proiuill in San 
Francisco, and tlie men in those shojis are organized just the same as they are 
in San Francisco and covered by tiie same agreenuMit. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Do you know of any town in California where 
a nine-hour day is iieiiig worked; and If so, how is business in those iilaces as 
compared with San Francisco and Oakland? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir; T do. T can name Los Angeles, Fresno, and Bakers- 
lield, three towns where the nine-hour day Is in efl’e<*t, and wdiere there is not 
more than 50 per cent of tlie normal force employed at this time in those shops 
in those towns, I am in a position to know thi.s on account of traveling 
through those places for our organization, and know the number of men tliat wt‘ 
have working at those places at this particidar time, ami it is laid to the general 
depression of business tliroughout the country, and the same conditions prevail 
here in Son Francisco, and, if anything, the conditions in tliat respect are l)oU 
ter in San Francisco and. Oakland than they are In even those nine-hour towns. 

Acting Oliaicman AA^bin^tock. Your point is that in the nine-hour towns they- 
are working only about half the normal force? 
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Mr. HxVnnon. Just about. 

Acting Chtiirman Weinstock. And what per cent of the normal force are they 
working on in San Francisco at this time? 

]\Ir. Hannon. Working better than that; about 75 per cent, I should think. 

Acting Chairman AVetnstock. About 75 per cent of the normal? 

Mr. Hannon. I would like to make one other statement, Mr. Chairman, and 
that is with regards to the claim made by some employers that they can not 
compete with their competitors in the Northwest and in l^os AngeU^ on account 
of having to work an eight-hour day here and working a nine-hour day in those 
c.ther places. 

I wish to say that prior to 1010 the 10-hour day w’as worked in Los Angeles 
when the eight-hour day went into elToct here. Since that time, on account of a 
strike d<»wn there, a nine-hour day has been secured, so that there is a dltterence 
of one hour at this time, the same as it was before the eight-hour day went into 
('fleet in San Francisco. There is only one hour difference. There was one 
hour difference prior to that. 

Acting Chairman Wfjnstock. You heard the statement made that there were 
U'ss metal-trades mechanics or workmen in San Francisco now than there was 
before the eight-hour day went into effect? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What is the answer? 

Mr. Hannon. Well, I say that we arc in a position to know .iiist about bow 
many metal-trades workmen were employed before the eight-hour day went into 
effect, and we are in a position to know about how many are employed now, be- 
cniiso we are very lu'arly 100 per cent organized here in San Francisco and 
vicinity. And we liave at this tinu' — that is, not this particular time, hut wo 
will say on an average at this time — ^more members in our organization than we 
had prior to the time that the eight-hour day went into effect. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstoiuc. You heard the statement made, I think by Mr. 
Tyson, possibly other employers as well, that mu(*h of the work to be done for 
the oil fields, oil tanks, and so forth, had gone to Los Angeles in place of 
coming to San Francisco. Can you throw any light upon that point? 

!Mr. Hannon. Well, I don’t know of any firms in Snn Francisco that ever 
competed in that line with the firms in the .sontla'rn part of the State. I don’t 
know of one. Tla^y have large oil tool shops in Los Angeles. They haven’t got 
any here or any in Oakland. They haven’t got any in Stockton, or any in San 
Jose, or any other places. They liave one or two in Bakersfield and in other 
small towns in the oil fields. lUit there has never boon to my knowiodge any 
competition in that respect from San Francisco with Los Angelos. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoi k. You also lieani the testimony offered that 
certain logging equipments that formerl.v were produced in San Francisco are 
now produced in tlio Nortinvest owing to tlie difference in labor conditions? 

Mr. Hannon. I lioard tliat statement. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Can you give any information on tliat point? 

Mr. Hannon. Well, I heard the statement made. I don’t know just how 
much truth there is in it, iiecause there is one shop in Seattle that manufac- 
tures equipment of tliat kind, and tla'ir force is much smaller now than it was 
several years ago. That is the Wasliington Iron Works. There is another 
one in Astoria, Greg,, tliat I understand lias gone out of business in the last 
two years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What is the attitude of the Iron trades council 
in the matter of the dosed siiop? Does the iron trades council permit the metal 
trades employers to employ anybody that they please, or must they confine 
themselves to union men? 

Mr. Hannon. Well, that is a matter that w^e generally take care of. We 
iiaven’t got any agreements with the different ompl(jyors tliat they must hire 
union men, and they do not say that they will not hire union men. It Is a 
generally accepted fact that the best and most competent mechanics are union 
men, and for that reason when employers In the city here want to get men they 
call up our office and ask for them. They tell us the kind of men that they 
want, and we try to get them for them. If a man comes along who Is not a 
member of our organization and he happens to be hired in the shop, we take 
care of that. We don’t go to the employer and tell him he shan’t hire a man. 
If the man is a fair-minded man he becomes a member of oiir organization, 
because be realizes that the conditions that are obtained for the workingmen 
in San Francisco have cost the workingmen something, and If he wishes to be 
fair he will pay his part of that just the same as a man who moves from the 
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country into tlie city with his chlhlren, gets the benefit of tlio. schools, police 
protection, fire protection, and so forth, he will pay his taxes, if he is a good 
citizen. If he is not a good citizen he won’t pay his taxes, he don’t want to 
pay them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In the building trades In San Francisco the 
impression has gotten abroad that if an employer puts nonunoin men on a job 
the union men quit. Does that same situation pertain on the metal trades, if 
an employer puts a nonunion man on the job the union men quit? 

Mr. Hannon. I have not known of any instances where union men quit, or 
had occasion to quit, on that account. 1 have not known of any instances in 
San Francisco. They have had no trouble on that score to my knowledge. 

Acting Cdmirman Wkintock. Have there been instances wliei'o employers 
liave put nonunion men on the Job? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes. In Stockton. In the Stockton Iron Worlcs, where a .strike 
is now on, where we went to the emidoyer and he said that he should have the 
right to hire anyho<]y whom ho pleased. He told us of specific instances where 
in the past he had hired mmunion men who came along, and ])laced them in the 
machine shop and no objection had been raised. We told him that where he 
was in need of a man and somebody came along for a job and he hired him, we 
did not object to that because the man did not have a card, because we usually 
take care of that. And we explained, as I explained before, that if a man is a 
fair-minded man he will j(un our organization. But in this case the employer 
there admitted that men had been sent to him by the merchants, manufacturers, 
and employers’ as.sociation because they were mmunion men, professional strike 
breakers, in ord(‘r that he nmy show to somebody that he was able to run an 
open shop. In other words, they employed nonunion men because they wanted 
nonunion men, and not because a man came along who wanted a job. 

Now, instances of this kind, the men realize that that mejins the life of their 
organization. It means the holding of the eon<ljti(ms tlnit they have spent 
money and time to obtain, for years past. And if they are going to i)ermit a 
condition of that kind vhere the men are antagonistic to them and intend to 
tear down those things that they have gained, vhy, naturally, a strike is bound 
to take place as the result. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you Icnow of any case in San Francisco in 
the last several years when' emi)loyers put men on the job in the metal trades 
and the union men struck? 

Mr. Hannon. No; I have no spt'citic knowledge of any ea.se of that kind, be- 
cause my work carries me uf) and down the coast and into other States, and 
if such a thing occurred I had no specific knowledge of it, and I do not believe 
that It was in our ti'ade. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. You lieard the testimony, IMr. Hannon, of Mr. 
McGregor yesterday, president of the Fnion Iron Works? 

Mr. Hannon. Y('s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And the (luestlon was put to iiim whether ho 
had tried to emiiloy nonunion men and the union men would quit, and lie said 
he had never had any trouble of lids kind? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. I>ocs your experience corroborate that testi- 
mony ? 

Mr. Hannon. Weil, we have a local hiisiness agent hero wlio looks after the 
local conditions, and in that respect, and he had never made any report of any 
trouble at the Union Iron Works, so that I pre.sume that everything is all right 
there, naturally must be, between our organization and that firm. There is no 
trouble, to my knowledge, over tliat matter. 

Commissioner CkiMMONs. Will you suhniit in writing answers to these ques- 
tions which I have to ask? Iron ships are being constructed outside of San 
Francisco, in other places, but that in this city, or in this district, only repair 
work is carried on, and such ships ns are constructed an' merely done to keep 
up the force, keep up the organization. You understand that? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes ; I can get that from the stenographer. 

Commissioner Commons. Also, in the carrying out of the agreeineuts, have 
any strikes been called on account of forcing union assessments? 

Mr. Hannon. I can answer that now. 

Commissioner Commons. You need not answer it now, becau.se it seems to 
be a rule of the commission that no questions should be answered. 

(See Hannon Exhibit No. 2.) 
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TESTIMONY ON ME. JOHN A. O^OOlOrELL. 

Actlnjr Chftlrnmn Wkinstock. Will you give the reporter your name and 
address and vocation? 

Mr. O’Connell. John A. 0*Connell» 316 Fourteenth Street; teamster; secre- 
tary of the San Francisco Labor Council. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We should be glad to have you give ttie com- 
mission whatever inforiiiation you may hav’e at your command that may en- 
lighten us in relation to industrial conditions existing hereabouts. 

Mr. O’Connell. 1 might say, Mr. Chairman and members of the commission, 
that the subject of collective bargaining is a matter that the workers — It is the 
goal that the worker has lioped to reach all these years. lie has reached it by 
perfecting a system of organization. He had been slipping for years without 
one, waiting for the employer, generally, out of the goodness of his heart, to 
do something for him, in so far as his hours of labor and wage conditions were 
concerned. 15ut, I dare say, that had he not woke np and perfected an orgjini- 
zation where he w'as able through this organization to deal collectively with the 
employer, he would still be in the same rut he was all of the years before* 
organization took place. I might recite a few things'to the commission in rela- 
tion to my own vocation, that of a teamster. Previous to 11)00 it was nothing 
for the employer to work the employee from 12 to 18 hours per day. The maxi- 
mum rate of pay at tliat time was $16 per week, as a maximum. The minimum 
to the l)()y Unit we ratcMl not as an apprentice, but as a beginner in the busi- 
ness — l)e<'ause it generally takes a strong back, and a man that is not imbued 
witli tlie strength and tlie health to go through with the program as outlined 
by the employer in tlie teaming industry is very soon and quietly dropped from 
the pay roll — that minimum ran as low as $3.50 or $4 a week. 

Labor, or tlie worker, has proiited by tlie experience of the employer himself, 
and through the tiggres.sions of tlie employer, through the onerous tasks and 
duties imi>osed upon tlie employee by him, he practically brought about the 
arrangement wliereby birth was given to the trade-union organization. 

Aud, as has been mentioned before this commission by previous witnesses, I 
niiglit say tlie spirit of ’76 got into the breasts of the men at the bottom that 
was doing the work. The red blood tliat ran through their veins pr(*(lominate<l, 
and they exhibited the spirit of our forefathers by perfecting an organization 
wliere llioy could deal collectively for themselves, wliich they were unable to do 
previously. 

Much has been said about tlie 1001 strike. Your attorney bronglit it out 
from Mr. Tyson liere yesterday. Tliey have no regard, It has bt‘on my experi- 
en(*t 3 — tlie employi*r wlio practically luites organization generally wh(*n it is 
brought about l»y the fellow that needs it, liasn’t mucli regard for the truth, 
and he (an paint a very black picture of trouble wliere lie can blame the or- 
gan izfnl worker. 

Now, the strike of 1001 was a very unfortunate affair, through no fault of 
the trade-unionist. The employer at that time, through his superior knowl- 
edge of organization — I might preface my remarks by saying that the Brother- 
IkxhI of Teamst(TS of San Francisco was orgaiuzed August 5, 1000. In .Tune, 
1001, the Christian Endeavorers came to San Francisco and had a great deal of 
baggage to be moved. Tli(*ro was at that time a man doing busiiu^ss in San 
Francisco in the teaming industry, and principally on the transfer end of It, 
mainly the moving of trunks to hotels fi*om the depots, who would under no 
circumstances employ a union man, who would not become part of the dray- 
men’s association, and who would in general have nothing to do with any 
(Tgunization. 

A.S T say, the employer at tiuit time, througli Ids superior knowledge of 
organization, holding out many good things to the trade-unioni.st that had or- 
ganized, got him to agree to a propo.sltlon to work for none others than mem- 
bers of his asso(!iatlon. 

The Morton Special Delivery were not members of the association and would 
not employ union men. They were lucky enough to get the contract to move 
all that baggage for the Christian Endeavorers’ convention when it came here, 
and Henry Morton had a brother in the teaming industry here that was In the 
freight business dowui towm, and naturally, I will say, tiiat blood being thicker 
than water, he inveigled his brother Bill into heliring him to move the baggage, 
which was contrary to the laws of the draymen’s association itself. 

One of their fundamental laws, as I understand it, is to the effect that they 
would render no aid or assistance to any other than a member of their asso- 
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elation. That, as a consequence, was practically the cause' of the trouble hi 
1901. Men refused to work for the man that previously had refused to employ 
them, and in order to live up to their agreement with the draymen’.s association, 
which if It maintained to-day somebody might find his way into the ponhenliary 
by agreeing to any such an unholy alliance to work for none others than mem- 
bers of an association, the most un-American thing that could be precipitated in 
any community, that was brought about by the employer, as I say, through hi.s 
superior knowledge of organization and the Ignorance of the worker, he think- 
ing he was going along the lines of least resistance and willing to fit into and 
be agreeable. 

We have be^'n accused of practically being dishonorable in living up to agree- 
ments. Nothing could be further from the truth, for if there is one thing that 
the San Pb-ancisco Labor Council, composed as it i.s of possibly 153 unions, en- 
rolling within its ranks 50,000 workers, tlie most sacred obligation Impo.st'd upon 
the unions connected with that council Is the living up to any agroomont or 
any obligation entered inl(» with the omidoyer. They can’t cite one instance 
where the agreements wore broken off — wliere agreements were broken and 
violated oi)enly by the trade-unions as composed by the San Pb-ancisco Labor 
Council. 

I will submit a copy of the constitution and by-laws of the council, which 
clearly indicates to the mind of any man that is fair that we have never tak('n 
any position, as lias been said here, of making laws, passing them to the em- 
ployer, and telling him he has to live up to them. 

(A copy of the Constitution and By-I.aws of the San P^rancisco Labor Council, 
revised November 22, 1012, wa.s submitted in printed form.) 

That statement is at variance with the truth in every particular. 

An Increase of wages or a clmnge in the working comlitions of any organizji- 
tion afiiliated with our coun<*il is iinnuHliatcly referred to the executive and 
arbitration committee, who in turn appoint a joint committee to thoroughly 
investigate everything in connection with increase asked for or changes In tlie 
working conditions, and that is done with the employer. At the present time 
with the cTackcr-baking industries hero in San FrancLs(*o we have been con- 
ferring for the past two or three luontlis with the employeixs acting as a unit 
from all the factories, sitting in conclave and in confciH'uce with llie trade- 
union officers, the representative of the cracker ha.kers’ union, the repre.senta- 
tive of the cracker bakers composed of girls, and the representative of tlio San 
Francisco Labor Council ; and, by the way, tlic employing cracker bakers in 
San Pb’anclsco will not do business with any of the local unions unle.ss the 
agreement is underwritten by the central labor body licre in this viciidty. That 
has all biHUi broiigbt about by a system of cooperation and a willingness to be 
fair with our employers. 

The reason of our success, I dare say, In San Pbancisco is the faith we 
liave planted in the breasts of the employers In San Pbancisco — the men that 
are inclined to be fair and to exhibit the same .spirit of fairness that the 
worker is willing to exhibit at all times. We go along and wc have no trouble. 
It is responsible for our perfect organization here in San Francisco; we have 
benefited by it, and we intend to go along those lines for all time. I am willing 
to accept, as a representative of the tradc-unif)n movement of San Pbancisco, 
the testimony of Mr. McGregor yesterday. There Is man that is in control, 
in command of, or at the helm of one of the biggest manufacturing industries 
west of Chicago, and his testimony here to you yestoi’day was absolutely true 
in every particular, and we are willing to accei>t it We have no reason in the 
world to doubt the veracity of any of his statements. 

Labor has been accused of getting behind legislation that the employer in 
.some instances has termed vicious and unnecessary. Now, lei’s see what those 
pieces of legislation were. 

The safeguarding of painters in the performance of tlielr duty by putting a 
rail around the scaffolding to protect his life and limb when working 200 fe^'t 
in the air. That Is one of the pieces of vicious legislation. 

The scaffolding of buildings, to put in between the tloors in steel construction 
when being erected, like that one across the .street liere, 23 stories. That was 
criminal for the worker to ask that the floor next to the one that was put up 
above it should be floored so that he wouldn’t fall 23 stories. That was crim- 
inal, because he only wanted. If he was going to fall, to fall possibly 30 feet. 
The employer was satisfied to see him take the high dive and fall the 23 
stories. 
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The compensation act has been termed a bad piece of legislation. 

The full-crew bill for trainmen, God knows, should have been enacted and 
placeil on the statute books of this State and every State in the Union a decade 
ago. They were finally successful in the great progressive State of California 
to get through with a friendly governor, and I sincerely hope that the elec- 
torate of the State of California will not make the mistake by not returning 
Gov. Johnson to olllce, a man who has a heart and some red blood in him, 
who will listen to the siren call of the worker in distress and place his seal of 
approval on such progressive pieces of legislation where the worker was 
assisted. 

Mr. Tyson told you yesterday that he expressetl a great feeling, great love 
for the trade-union m(>vement ; that he liked it ; he liked It for the reason if 
they could have It their own way, eliminate all the ofiicers. He said there 
should be an election once a year. When the question was asked him in refer- 
ence to his employers’ association if they would agree to that sort of change, 
why, of course, no. They were two dllfcrent bodies entirely. 

I dare say our trade-union movement has contributed as much to the brains 
of this great Commonwealth as any other institution, and especially institu- 
tions of employers. I don’t know any time in this advanced age of the trade- 
union movement, and in this advanced age of our country generally, where 
the brains of the trade-union movement were not at all times, especially in 
this year 1914, able to cope with the best that the employers’ association were 
able to put forward. 

Allow the employer to run the union and things would go along serenely, 
work for anybody and with anybody and tinder any and all conditions. A 
return of conditions to a spirit of serfdom that did maintain here before we 
had a system of organization. 

There is at the present time in San Francisco a gentleman by the name of 
Peach, wiio is trying to bring about the same conditions that existed here in 
1901. He has been very successful until he reached some of the merchants, 
and especially the draymen’s association, who w^ere so severely bitten in the 
trouble of 1901, when so many false promises wore held out to them as to the 
paying of expenses and taking charge of their business, being responsible for 
anything that might happen to their business. He received a very hard rebuff 
when he went to the same people again, because when it has been — when the 
trouble of 1901 was cleared up and the atmosphere was clear, they found 
that there was an awful lot of bills that they hud to pay, and the draymen 
had to pay it. 

And when Mr. Beach was confronted with that proposition that if the em- 
ployers, the M., M., and E., would put up a certified check in some bank pro- 
viding for all their losses in the future, they might consider about joining the 
!M., M., and E. again, but that until that would be done, they would refrain 
absolutely from appending their signature to any such alliance as that. 

The teamsters to-day, through a system of organization, have advanced their 
wages from that minimum of $4 to $12, and their maximum from $16 to $24, 
and reduced the working conditions to a 10-hour day, and no work on Sunday. 

By the way, before we had an organization, we used to have to go and put in 
all day Sunday for nothing for our employer, if we did not go and hire some- 
body and pay them ourselves; then be put on the carpet Monday morning If 
there happened to be any dust on the harness. 

What they meant in those days by getting an early start in the morning, 
when we were moving the big giins for the fortifications of the Presidio, it 
meant 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning. And when you brought your team home 
at night, I know of one specific .stable here if you got in at 7 or 8 o’clock at night 
and your horse was a little bit warm : “ Go home and get your supper, and then 
come back and water your horses.” They wore not taking any chances on 
losing any cattle or live stock. 

The remark was made by a man who was getting his employees up at 11 
o’clock at night and working them until 7 and 8 in the next night In the 
produce, “That Go^l didn’t make the days long enough and there ought to be 
no Sundays.” That gentleman is president of a bank in Ran Francisco to-day. 

They said to you that we were not responsible ; that the business agent was 
practically our god, our boss ; that we had no conception ; that we did not care 
for the employer at all. Nothing could be more ridiculous. You men sitting 
here, especially that know something of labor, that have been affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, members of this commission, know that 
there is nothing more ridiculous. 
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Mr. Tyson told you how they built churches and schools, lie did not tell 
you, though, that he built a company store up there and he paid out one window 
and had the fellow walk around another building and pay It right back into 
the same treasury again — didn’t mention those things. 

We know that. No wonder he told you that he wanted married men. The 
Oregon boot isn’t heavy enough by taking a fellow and ostracizing him from 
society and taking him away out in the woods wliere he sees nothing, but they 
want to place the severe handicap of a heavier boot, on him, by takifrg Ids wife 
and his children in there. And no wonder they work 28 years there. There is 
some of them in the Humboldt woods that never seen a railroad train. And 
they will continue to be there in that system of sei-filom until organized labor 
goes to their relief, which is one of the fundamental principles of our movement 
to lift the fellow from the bottom that nee<Is assistance, one of onr cardinal 
principles, we don’t care who he is, to reaeh the helping hand out to the 
poor fellow who needs it, and by a system of organization to bring him up to 
the white man’s standard of living. He is living in a white man’s country, and 
he ought to he accorded all the rights and privileges that should be accorded 
any white man in this country. 

They say, get rid of our odicials and get rid of the business agent Why 
did we bring about that system of having business agents and having a jiresl- 
dent and having a business manager </r a business reiiresentative? We follow 
the footsteps of the employer. Who is the most successful employer, the most 
successful association of business to-day? Only the felhov (hat has jierfected 
his system in every department, and he has got a manager at the head of every 
one of those departments. We don’t take any umbrage at him to organize his 
association and import his secretary in here; we don’t take any uinbage at 
that; certainly. And we deal with him. 

But he takes serious objection to the business representative of our organi- 
zation coming into his otn<‘e and having the audacity to talk for the poor fellow 
that he has got working for him. They ought to go out and get the fellow 
off the wagon and bring him in. And you men know and so does everybody 
in this room know that men that work for a living haven’t had the proud 
privilege to be enrolled as uidversity students. They haven’t got a univiu’slty 
education; and the first complaint, if we do permit or allow the man to come 
in and represent himself, he has such a way of presenting his case that he is 
immediately brande<l as a hoodlum or something else by the employer because 
he doesn’t indulge in that sweet-scented language that we learn in our uni- 
versities. 

I think that the gentlemen of this commission, if they would interest them- 
selves to the point of bringing about some sort of a law that will hrojidtai the 
uses of our universities and put them in closer touch with the common people, 
w'O ndght he able to ruh elbows with gentlemen of that caliber on etpial terms, 
that we ran indulge in tlmt nice, soft, smooth language that they reciuire. I 
know that some of us wiio have been educated In the scliool of hard knocks 
luive adapted ourselves to the sort of a fellow' that we are going to meet. 
And w'e try to get by as easily as w^e can by — if we have to be pussyfooted — 
going in there — we generally put on a pair of rubbers if we are going to make 
too much noise and disturb his equilibrium by even walking irdo the place. 

But otlier fellow's — and I might sum it up by saying this, there are men 
in busine.ss, yon can be either a hoodlum or a gentleman w'itli them. There 
is just as many hoodlums enrolled in the enqdoyers’ association as there are 
with the laborers. That goes without question. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tn the early part of your statermuit, Mr. 
O’Connell, you started out to nnsw^er the charge of violence in the 1901 strike, 
hut dkl not finish. Now% will you make whatever answtu- you care to make 
to that charge? 

Mr. O’Connell. Yes; I will. We often heanl the maxim of equal rights to 
all iind special privileges to none. When the 1901 trouble took place there 
W'as a mayor in San Francisco that was an educated gentleman that should 
have knowm better, who openly violated the law" of San Francisco by convert- 
ing the police department of this great municipality ns one of tlie units of the 
employers’ association. On every truck and every w"agon in San Francisco 
was a policeman sitting on the seat, and another on horseback behind. The 
taxpayers of this community during that three months of trouble got absolutely 
no police protection whatever. There wasn’t a policeman on his beat at nights, 
and everything — If a dog got run over in the middle of Market Street the 
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teamster wonkt be blaraeil for killing him. T dei>y that the Brotiwrhood of 
Teamsters was rt^poiisihle for any of the violence during the 1901 trouble. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Was there violence? 

Mr. O’Connell. Th(M*e wa.s violence at that time. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Who, In your opinion, was responsible? 

Mr. O’Connell. Tlie thugs, the gunmen of the employers’ association who 
were sent to the (Iraymeii from tiie central headquarters presided over by Mr. 
Michaels, the atb>riicy for the M., M. and E. at that time. 

Acting Chairman Wein8toc:!K. That Is, your contention is that the employers 
employed tliugs to injure their own workers? 

Mr. O’Connell. To pre^Mpitate trouble, so that the boot could be placed on 
the trade-unionists. I might say this, that Henry T. Gage was governor of 
the State of California, and was appealed to by the merchants and manu- 
facturers’ association at that time to do away with this violence, and when he 
came into San Francisco, right in this — not in this building, but In the old 
building — he told llie merchants of San Francisco this, that lie would answer 
their call, that he would de^^lare martial law in San Francisco, and that he 
would also take full command of the situation here. And they objected. Tliey 
were very willing for the governor, like the mayor did, to iit lii with their 
program in the handling of tliat hglit, but wdum he saiil he would declare 
martial law’ in San Francisco, and see that the residents of the city and 
county of San Francisco were in tiieir homes at a certain time at night, that 
all businesses would be closed up at a certain time of night, they took umbrage 
at 1dm, and they would not agree to any such a program, and said they didn’t 
want martial huv. They coiihl not prove their contention that the trade- 
unionists were responsible for wliat was taking place. 

And J ml^ht say, incidentally, that the governor of the State of California 
disguised him.self as a mechanic and walked in the dead liours of the night to 
satisfy himselC, so that he could get iirst-hand information a.s to tlie violence, and 
nolHKly knew that he was coming to San Francisco at that time. And he 
walked along our city front from the sea wall to the mill dock and all up in 
through tlie district.s where the barms of tlie draymen were situated. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Is there a team owner’s a.ssoclatiou in San 
Francisco, Mr. O’Connell? 

Mr. o'CoNNELi.. There is. 

Acting (hiainiian Weinhtock. Do they deal with the teamsters’ union col- 
lcctiv(‘ly ? 

Mr. O'Connell. Yes, sir. 

Acting (’luiirtnan \Vein.stock. That is, each emidoyer dm‘s not make a bargain 
with the utdon, but the teamsters’ association makes a bargain with th('. union? 

Mr. O’(’0N\ELL. Tlie draymeii’.s asK<K*itttion. 

Acting Chuinmin Weinhtock. Now, what proportion of the t(‘am owners are 
members of the association in San Francisco? 

Mr. O’Connell. Well, all the big draymen in San Franci.sco, im*n that employ 
the bulk of our peojile, are members of the association. We have private busi- 
ness houses who ai*e oi>eratIng their own t€‘ams, but they are generally guldwl 
by what the.as.soclation is doing. 

Acting Chairman Weinhtock. How’ is the bargaining done? 

Mr. O’Connell. Collectively. 

Acting (’liairman Wetnstock. That is, by calling a conference? 

Mr. O'Connell. By conferences, committees from both sides. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Do they meet at regular stated periods? 

Mr. O’CoNNETx. WIuMiever there is an expinition of an agreement, or wlien- 
c\er there Is any cliange ilesired. 

Aering (’hairinan W’kinstock. Do you have written agreements? 

Mr. O’Connell. We have none at the present tinier — yes, we have one now at 
the present lime. 

Acting Ciiairman Wetnstock. How long has this agre<*ment run? 

Mr. O’Connell. This one has run to three years. 

Acting Ciiairman W'kinhtock. At the end of the three years the rei>resenta- 
tives froiri botli associations meet to make a new agreement, or to renew or 
amend or mcKlify the old one? 

Mr. O’OoNNELTw If there are any changes desired; if not, they let the old one 
run along. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. If new Issues arise, how Is that taken care of? 

Mr. O’Connell. By a conference. 

Acting Chairman Weinhtock. A conference is then called? 
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Mr. O’Connell. Yea. There ia a portion of the ngi^eenieiit which reads that 
no action shall be taken until the proi>ositlon is taken up by a committee from 
both sides, so there is no ces.sation of work. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. O’Connell. I might say this to you, that for menil>ers of the draymen’s 
association, the business manager of the draymen’s association acts as our busi- 
ness agent. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. He acts for both, practically? 

Mr. O’Connell. Yes, becau.se when we get a complaint about some man not 
paying overtime or that is abusing his help, who is a member of the draymen’s 
association, we make our complaint known to the manager of tlmt association, 
and esiecially wliere tlie proposition of overtime is ligured on, tlie nonpayment 
of wages, why he goes after them worse than ever we would, l)t‘caiise lie is a 
drayman himself, and he is paying the tariff, and he don’t want to .see anybody 
else get by without paying it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How long have these relations existed, Mr. 
O’Connell, between the employer and worker? 

Mr. O’Connei.l. Always — ever since our trouble him been settled In 1901. 

Acting Clialrman Weinstock. That is about 13 years? 

Mr. O’CoNNET.L. Thirteen years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have there been any strikes or lockouts? 

Mr. O’Connell. Absolutely none. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What are the relations existing between the 
employers and workers; are they cordial, friendly, or are they hostile? 

Mr. O’Connell. They call one another by their first names. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Not merely a case of siispondc^l Iiostility? 

Mr. O’Connell. No; all-around general goial feeling. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you submit to the commission a copy of 
your written agreement? 

Mr. O’Connell, I will have to get that from the teamsters’ union and will 
send it to you. 

(At this point the commission took up the subject of industrial accidmit com- 
pensation. See following subject.) 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. D. ROANTREE. 

FUANKl.lN PUINTlNll TltAOES ASSOCIATION, 

*S’u/i Fruncisco, Cal., ^cpUinhcr 1, 

To the United States Commission on TNDrsrmAr, Hefattons, 

VaUne itotvl, San FranrUro, 

Gentlemen : This association was re<piest4><l by yonr honorable body to pre- 
pa ?’e testimony to he olTored at a public hearinv, on the pressmen’s strike, 
and was later informetl that “ limitations as lo time had forccsl you to eliminate 
the discussion.” 

Inasmuch as we had prepared this testimony ami ns we eonsider the (piestiou 
one of great importance and deserving of your consideration, we restK*ctfnlly 
submit the following statement. 

Yours, very sincerely, 

Fkankiin Pkintino Tcades .VsscH’iArroN, 

.1. D. Roan TREE, Secretary. 

The Association. 

The Franklin Printing Trades A.ssm'itlon of San Fi-ancisco is an organization 
of employing printers which has for its object the mutual aid and protection 
of its members. The membership at this time ctnisists of 24 hrms, who repre- 
sent 7^ per cent of the cylinder press equipiiKMit in San Francisco ami employ 
about 1,0(X) people in their mechanical deiuirtnients. 

The work of the association is primarily educational. The installation ami 
maintenance of cost-finding systems, the conducting of classes in .salesmausliip 
and craftsmanship, the correction of trade abuses, and the instruirtion of ap- 
prentices are given special attention. 

AH demands of or disputes with labor unions are referred to the ass<icla- 
tlon by the individual members, so that unity of action may be Inul mi such 
matters. The association endeavors to settle all disputes with labor unions 
by conciliation, and in some Instances has entered into contracts with tUem. 
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A roiitract with the bindery men’s union has been in force since May, 1910, 
and will continue to run until either party thereto gives 90 days’ notice of a 
desire to terminate same. 

This contract is a closed-shop agreement and covers wages, hours, and 
working conditions, and provides for the settlement of all differences arising 
under the contract by conciliation and, if need be, by arbitration. 

The association has no written contracts with any other unions, but employs 
only union coini>os‘itors and union bindery women, as well as union bindery 
men. 

AGKKEMENT WITH PRESS ASSISTANTS’ UNION. 

As a result of negotiations to terminate a strike of Press Assistants’ Union 
No. 8.‘1 in November, 1909, the association enica’od into a three-year closed- 
shop agreement with that body November 20, 1909. An increase of $1.50 per 
week in wages was grantcnl, which was 50 per cent of the amount demanded. 
The primary imlucement that promoted the termination of this strike and 
brought al)out the agreement was a promise on the part of Printing Pressmen’s 
Union No. 21 that tliey would also enter into a three-year agreement without 
any change in the rate of wages and conditions which then were in force 
for the members of their union. 

AVhen the agreement with the press assistants had been signed and work 
had l)eon resumed tlie pr(‘ssmen w(‘re r(‘(iu(‘sti‘d to eiitia* into an agreement 
in ke(‘ping with their promise. After some delay and repeated re(iuests for an 
answer by the Franklin Printing Tra<les Association the pressitien declined 
to enter into the profjosed agrecunent. They stated that their international 
presidcmt, Georg(' L. P.erry, had instructed them not to sign any agreement 
unless they “ got soinetiiing.” 

Despite this breach of faith on the part of the pressmen, who are affiliated 
in tlie same international union with the press assistants, the contract with 
that body was continued in force. 

Disputes under this agnxmient arose on many occaslr>ns, but all save three 
were settled by conciliation; of these exceptions two were submitted to arbi- 
tration and were decided in favor of the Franklin Printing Trades Ass(K'lnlion, 
niucli to tlie expressed dissatisfaction of tlio jiress assistants. The otlior ex- 
ception involvi^l two memixTs of the association, whose lithogrupliic fe('dors 
had struck and whoso priniing press assistants went out on sympatlietic 
strike notwitlistanding the existing contract with the association. This diffi- 
culty was solved only after the association has dispensed witli the services 
of members of Press Assistants’ Union No. 33 for threx^ days, on the ground 
that their contract liad been \lolated by tlie pre.ss assistants entering on a 
sympatlietic strike, althougii the contract did not state specifically that sym- 
pathetic strikes were not to be indulged in. 

This agreement witli tlie press assistants provided that it would automat- 
ically continue in force after November 21, 1912, the date of expiration, unless 
90 (lays’ notice \\(n'o given by either party tliereto of a desire to terminate 
same. 

On August 21, 1912, tlie pivss assistants notifUsl the Franklin Printing Trades 
Association that they would consider tlie agreement terminated November 
21 , 1012 . 

NEGOTIATIONS FOR A NEW AGREEMENT. 

In October, 1912, the Franklin Printing Trades Association offered to enter 
into agreements with tlu' press assistants’ union and with the other unions repre- 
senting its employees. These agreements were to cover wages, hours, and 
working conditions, and were to provide that all disputes should he settled by 
conciliation or arliltration. This offer to the several unions was prompted by 
a desire to insure Industrial jieace In the printing trades over the period imme- 
diately preceding and during the Panama Pacific International Exposition. 
The growing arrogance of the press assistants and their evident desire to be 
free from all contractual relations with the BYanklin Printing Trades Associa- 
tion gave foundation for a belief that trouble was brewing, notwithstanding 
the fact that wages, hours, and working conditions in the printing trades In 
San Francisco were more favorable than those which obtain in any other city 
in the United States. 

The offer to negotiate agreements was readily accepted by the typographical 
union, and satisfactory progress was made with that union. 
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The pressmen’s union, affiliated with the press assistants in tlie sumo inter- 
national union, did not open ne^fotiatlons until Deceinl)er 19, 1912. At that 
time they promised to continue the negotiations at a later date, but were not 
heard from thereafter. 

The i)ress assistants’ union, after much urging, opened negotiations Novem- 
l)or 6, 1912, and continued them to December 12, 1912. 

At this time negotiations were suspended l>ecause the association refused to 
agree to have the agreement embody this “sympathetic-strike” clause: 

“Tile party of the second part (the press assistants) reserves the right, dur- 
ing the life of this agreement, to wltiulraw its members frinn any or all firms, 
In sympathy with its affiliated unions.” 

The press assistants contended that the policy and rules of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, with which they were afliliated, would not permit them to enter 
into any agreement which did not contain this “.sympathetic-strike” clause. 
They admitted the correctiu'ss of the contention of the Franklin Printing Trades 
Association that this clause would permit the press assistants to nullify the 
iigreement at any time the San Francisco Labor (\mncil or any of its numerous 
anions saw fit to ask their assistance in a strike against the rnemliers of the 
issociatlon or against employers in any other industry. The association posi- 
tively refused, for evident economic and moral reasons, to subscribe to any 
>,yinpathetic-strike clause, but oflered as a substitute therefor the following: 

“ Sec. G. San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 33 shall not engage in 
[iny walkout, strike, sympathetic or otherwise, or boycott affecting the offices 
i)f members of the Franklin Printing Trades Association unless the Franklin 
Printing Trades Association fall to live up to this agreement or refuse to accept 
r*onclllati(»n or arbitration in any controversy with any union affiliate^i with San 
Prancisco Pre.ss Assistants’ Union No. 33; that the Franklin Printing Trades 
Association shall not engage in any hK*kout unh'ss the union fail to live up to 
this agiM'emerit ; tliat a board of arbitration, as provided for in paragraphs 
first and second of this agreement, shall be the final judge of what constitutes 
a failure to live up to this agreement or a refusal to conciliate or arbitrate.” 

The press assistants would not agree to this clause, and negotiations were 
suspended with the understanding tluit should either party (*hange his attitude 
on this (piestion the negotiations would be resumed on request. 

Following is the full text of the agreement which the Franklin Printing 
Trades Association was willing to sign; 

This agreement entered into this day of A. D. 191-—, by and 

between Franklin Printing Trades Association of San Francisco and th(‘ San 
Francisco Pr(\ss Assistants’ Union No. 33. 

Wltnesseth that when*as the parties of this agreement are desirous of effect- 
ing and maintaining harmonious relations lH‘lwecu tanplo.wrs and cunployees, it 
is hereby mutually agreed as follows: 

First. That the partii's hereto will settle any and all differences that may 
arise under this agreement by conciliation, and if conciliation falls by arbitra- 
tion, and in the following manner: 

(yV) Should either party have a grievance the same shall be presemted im- 
mediately in writing to the other party for comlliation by accreditt'd nq>re- 
sentati /e or representatives of each party; sal<l conciliat(»rs shall iiu'et to con- 
sider said grievance within forty-eight (48) hours after the filing of same; if 
an understanding can not be readied within five (5) full business days after 
the grievance has been presented, then the settlement of said grievance shall be 
left to a board of arbitration. 

(B) This board sliall consist of one party chosen liy each of the parties to 
this agreement and, if neci’ssary. of a third party cliosen l>y liie other two. 

(0) Testimony and arguments shall be presented to the arbitrators in any 
form they may desire. In the event that either party falls to appear or to 
submit testimony in the form refpiired within five (5) full business days after 
due notice lias becui given the arbitrators shall proceed to settle the casi* and 
render their decision in accordance with the evidence in tlielr possession at 
the earliest possible date. 

Second. That all decisions of any board of arbitration shall be final and 
binding, and may, at the discretion of the arbitrators, be made etf(‘ctive from 
the date the grievance was first presented; that pending final decision by 
the conciliators or arbitrators work shall continue in all sliops without inter- 
ruption and under the conditions prevailing prior to the time tlio di.spute 
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arose; and that any expenses attendant upon the settlenient of any dispute 
shall be borne equally by the parties to this agreement. 

Third. That the scale of wages, rules,, and shop practices as set forth In the 
attaclied schedule luarktMl “ B,” and which Is a part of this agreement, shall 
be the minimum scale of wages and the prevailing rules and practices in the 
printing dei)artinoiits of all shops of the Franklin Printing Trades Associa- 
tion; and tlmt the provision of schedule “B” shall not be construed so as to 
reduce, while they remain in the employ of their present employers, the pay 
of members of the union who are receiving higher compensation than set forth 
in said sclKHlule. 

Fourth. That the members of the Franklin Printing Trades Association will 
('luploy in their printing departments none but members of S. F. Prcjss Assist- 
ant’s Union No. 33 to do any work that comes under the jurisdiction of said 
union. 

Fifth. That all clauses of this agreement shall apply to all present and 
future members of the S. F. Press Assistants’ Union No. 33 and to all print- 
ing departments of present and future members of the Franklin Printing 
Trades Association. That all agreements of contracts in writing between 
S. F. Press Assistants’ Union No. 33 and employers In the job printing trades 
in San Francisco shall he made, during tlie life of this agreement, through 
or with the consent of the Franklin Printing Trades Association. 

Sixth. That S. F. Press Assistants’ Union No. 33 hall not engage in any 
walk'ont, strike. sympathetl<‘ or otherwise, or boycfvtt, affecting tlie ofliees of 
members of the Franklin Printing Trades Association unleSvS the Franklin 
Printing Trades Association fail to live up to this agreement or refuse to 
accept conciliation or arbitration In any controversy with any union afllliatetl 
with S. F. Press Assistants’ Union No. 33; that the Franklin Printing Tracies 
Association shall not engage In any lockout unle.ss the union fall to live up 
to this agreement; that u board of arbitration, as provided for in paragraph 
lirst and second of this agreement, .slmll be the final judge of what constitutes 
a failure to live up to this agreement or a refusal to conciliate or arbitrate. 

Seventh. That this agreement and sche<lule “ B ” attached hereto shall re- 
main in effect until the first day of January, A. D. . That three (3) 

months pre^ious to this date each party heredo .shall notify the other party 
in writing of any desire to terminate this agreement, or to renew same, or to 
cMiter into a new agreement; should a renewal or a new agreement be desireni 
this agreeinoriL shall continue in force for such reasonable time, not exceeding 
ninety (00) days, as may bo required for the negotiations. 

In wit])('ss whereof, and In full attest of ratification of both bodies, the 
uiKhTsigncd jiresidents, respectively, of the partic^s to this agreement have 
hereunto as such presidents s1gne<l their names, attested by the secretary of 
each organization, the day and year first aforesaid. 

San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 33, 

^ Prc.vdent. 

, i<c(retary. 

Franklin Printing Trades Association, 

— . Premdent. 

, Secretary. 

approval of I. P. P. AND A. V. OF N. A. 

Tliis contract is entered into by and with the consent of the International 
Planting Pre^ssmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, an organization 
to wliich the Franklin Printing Trmles A.ssoclation concedes jurls<lictlon and 
control over trade organizations in all mechanical departments of pressrooms. 
And the Inha'national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, through its uuthnrized representative, hereby agrees to protect the 
Franklin Printing Tiaidos Association in case of violation of agreement by the 
said Press Assistants’ Union No. 33 under the jurisdiction of the .said Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and As.sistants’ Union of North America, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this day 

of 191—. 

President International Printing Pressmen 

and Assistants* Union of North America, 
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SCHEDUI^ B. 

Referred to in the body of agreement between Franklin Printing Trades Asso- 
ciation and San Praneisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 33, dated and 

being a part of said agreement. 

Scale of prices. 

Hand feeders day work eight hours per day, between 7 a. m., and 

6 p. m. 


Item 1. Cylinder feeders, rate per week $16. 50 

Item 2. Platen fee<lers, rate per week 13. 50 

Item 3. Combination cylinder ami platen feeders (when employed on 

both cylinders and platens) 16.50 

Item 4. Apprentice pressmen on cylinder presses: 

Rate per wwk, tirst year 17, 00 

Rate per week, se<'ond year 17. 50 

Item 5. Apprentice pressmen on platen presses: 

Rate per week, first year 11. 50 

Rate per week, second year 15. 00 

FEEDERS ON ATTTOMATIC FEEDING MACHTNES. 

Item 6. Feeilers operating 2 automatic feeding machines, rate per 

week 20. 00 

Item 7. Fe<!ders operating 1 automatic feefUng machirre, rate per week 16, 50 

WED, EOTVRY, AND MAGAZINE PRESSES. 

Item 8. Rrakeinen, rate per week 10.00 

Item 0. Tension men, rate per week 10 00 

Item 10. Oilers, rate per week 18. 00 


NIGHT WORK — REGULAR — ALL CLASSES OF FEEDERS. 

Item 11. First night shift shall work 8 hours between 5 p. in. and 2 a. m. ; one- 
half hour of this time .shall be allowed and paid for as lunch time. 

Item 12. Second night shift shall work hours between 12.30 a. in. and 8 
a. m. ; one-half hour of this time shall be allowed and paid for as lunch time. 

Item 13. The scale of weekly wages for all regular niglit crews .shall be $2 In 
excess of the scale for day crews. 

OVERTIME. 

Overtime means time in exce.ss of any regular shift. 

Item 14. Day crews shall be paid one and one-half the day rate for overtime 
up to 12 p. m. ; after 12 p. m. double the day rate shall be paid. 

Item 15. Night crews shall be paid double the night rate for ovcitime. 

Item 16. Double the day rate shall be paid to day crew.s for day work hi excos.s 
of 8 hours on Sundays, New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. Double the night rate sliall be paid to 
night crews for night work in excess of 8 hours for the first night shift, 
and in excess of 7j liours for the sr^cond night shift, on Sundays, New Year’s 
Day, Fourth of July, I^bor Day, Thank.sgiving Day, and Christmas. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Item 17. Once and one-half the day rate shall be paid day crews for regular 
day work on Sundays, New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, and Christmas. 

Item 18. Double the night rate shall be paid night cnrvv.s for regular mghr. 
work on Sundays, New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, and Christmas. 
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APPRENTICES. 

Item 10. One apprentice feeder shall be allowed to every 4 journeymen feeders 
or major fraction thereof. . ^ , x. x, 

Item 20. No office shall have more than 5 apprentice feeders at one time. 

Item 21. Apprentice feeders shall he registered by both the Franklin Printing 
Trades Association and the San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 66. 

Item 22. No apprentice feeder shall belong to the union or be given a card 
therein until after the completion of this second year of apprenticeship, and 
then only with the consent and approval of the majority of a joint com- 
mittee of 6, made up of 3 members of the Franklin Printing 1 rades Associa- 
tion and 3 members of the San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 33. 
which joint committee shall by thorough examination and investigation pass 
upon tiie apprentice’s qualiilcations as a Journeyman before the expiration 
of his term of apprenticeship. Should an apprentice fail to pass the required 
examination and investigation the joint committee shall grant an extension 
or exten.sions of time, to the apprentice, but such extensions shall not in the 

aggregate exceed 1 year. , , u n 

Item 23. If an apprentice feeder attends a printing trades school, 1 year shall 
be credited to ids 2-year term of apprenticeship, provided he attends said 
school for the full said 1 year. , i, x. 

Item 24 The joint committee shall grant an opportunity for examination to 
any apprentice feeder who makes application therefor indorsed by his em- 
ployer and his foreman, even though his term of apprenticeship has not ex- 
pired. If such apprentice passes the examination satisfactorily he may be 
given a certificate of ability and San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 
33 may give him a membership card provided said apprentice is 17 years of 

ItSn%5. The ago of apprentice feeders, their schoolinic, etc., shall be goverm^l 
bv the lalior laws of tlie State of ralifornia. 

Item 26. No apprentice feeder shall leave the service of liis employer during 
the 2 years of his apprenticeship and until 1 year after the expiration of 
said term of apprenticeship unless by the consent of said employer and the 
written approval of the joint committee. Should an apprentice feeder leave 
the service of his employi'r during Ids term of apiironticeship without said 
emplover’s conscad and the written aiiproval of th(‘ joint committee, or 
shouhi an apprentice feeder be discharged by Ids employer during bis term 
of apprenticeship or for one year thereafter for cause indorsed in writing 
by the .h)int committee, said apprentice shall not be allowed to take 'ip an 
apprenticeship or to work in any other shop employing members 
Francisco Press Assistant’s Union No. 3.3 without the written consent of the 
joint committee of the parties to this agreement. 

Item 27. No emplover sliall lay off any apprentice feeder during Ids term of 
apprenticeship, nor shall he discharge any apprentice without good and suffi- 
cient cause, previously indorsed in writing hy the joint committee. 

Item ‘^8 If an apprentice has a grievance against Ids employer ho may rogl^s- 
ter same with the joint committee, who shall immediately jiroceed to Investi- 
gate and remedy said grlevanoo, provided said grievance is not a matter for 
concilliation or arbitration, as provided for elsewfficro in the agreement 

Item 29. Apprentice fee^lers shall he paid a scale of wmges to be fixed by the 
Franklin Printing Trades A.ssociation. x. i 

Item 30 Apprentice feeders shall be given every opportunity to learn the trade, 
they may he employed to do any work a feeder is supposed to do. 

Item 31. All apprentice pressmen are to he taken from San Francisco Press 

Assistants’ Union No. 33. , „ , x. /i 

Item 32. The rules governing apprentice pressmen shall be tlmse 

tween the Franklin Printing Trades Association and S. l<. Printing 1 ress- 
men’s Union No. 24. 

MISCELLANEOirS RULES. 

Item 33. Feeders sliall match overlays on presses and help to patch up on 
nresses wdien called upon to do so. „x. 

Item 34. A feeder or apprentice can he changed from one press to 
the option of the foreman, provided the number of feeders and apprenUces 
generally employed i.s equal to the number of hand-fed presses in actual 
operation in the plant at that time. 
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Item 35. Feeders shall offer no objection to pressmen putting up lifts in order 
that the machines may be operated as nearly continuously as possible and 
that the output may not be limited. 

Item 36. Feeders and apprentices shall clean presses, fill in sheets, handle 
stock, when such stock is for pressroom use, and do such other matters as 
may make them real assistants to the pressmen. 

Item 37. Kepresentatives and members of the S. F. Press Assistants’ Union No. 
83 shall enter a shop only after obtaining permission from the olllce, provided 
they are not employees of said shop. 

Item 38. Feeders shall strictly observe all rules of personal conduct laid down 
by their employers for observance in their shops. 

Item 39. A feeder may operate two automatic feeding machines on cylinder 
presses, and apprenUces may be employed as helpers on aiUomatic-fed job 
presses where helpers are needed. 


The first part of tliis agreement, with the excejUlon of the change of name, 
was also presented to the typographical union and the pressmen’s union for 
their adoption and in the case of the typographical union had been tentatively 
a greed to. 

The press assistants had also tentatively agreed to all the provisions with 
the exception of section 6. , . . t 

The rates of wages as set forth in schedule B were the union rate lai'vailmg 

The apprenticeship regulations originated with the Franklin Printing Trades 

Association. . , , . 

The following rule : “ Item 34. A feeder or apprentice can be changed from 
one press to another at the option of the foreman, provided the numlier of 
feeders and apprentices generally employed is equal to the number of hand-fed 
presses in actual operation in the plant at that time,” was proposed to overcome 
an obnoxious shop rule whlcli the press assistant’s union endeavored to enforce 
whenever occasion offered. Said obnoxious rule provided that no press assist- 
ant or feeder should work on any press for a shorter period than one-half day 
or four hours. To illustrate: If a press assistant began to feed press A at 8 
a. m. and finished the work at 10 a. m. or any other time liefore noon, he would 
refuse under his union rule to feed any other press before 1 p. m. He reserved 
the right to loaf or be paid four hours pay for two hours work. The reason 
given for this rule was that it would make work for idle men. This is but one 
example of a number of obnoxious, short-sighted, uneconomic output-limiting 
regulations which the press assistants’ union was continually endeavoring to 
enforce. 

NEC.OTT \TION S imSUMEl). 


At the request of the San Francisco T.abor Council negotiations were resumed 
by* the Franklin Printing Trades Association with the press assistants IMay 14, 
1913 ; several conferences were held and much correspondence had from this 

date to the end of May. ^ i 

At a conference held May 28, 1913, and at which Andrew .1. (Jallagher, 
president of the labor council, and .lohn A. O’Oonnell, the secretary, were pres- 
ent, the press assistants agreed to submit to their international council for 
approval or rejection section 6 of the associations proposed agreement. 

The following correspondence was then had: 


Sax Francisco, Cat.., May 31, 1913. 

Mr. .1. D. Roantree. 

Secretary Franklin Printing Traces Association, 

J^03 Sheldon Building, City, 

De.\r Sir: Please advise that pursuant to our conference held Thursday 
afternoon. May 28, and in order to save time, which is very essential, we have 
wired our international, asking them If they will underwrite section G of your 
proposed arbitration agreement, which we discussed at that time. 

Will you kindly, on your part, wire the international instead of writing and 
request them in turn to wire their reply? . „ 

Should you desire, we will furnish copy of telegram sent by my organization. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Edward McOenity, 

Secreiary Printing Press Assistants' No. 33. 


3881D®-“S Doc. 415, G4-1— vol 6 14 
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June 2, 1013. 

Edwaed McGenity, 

Secretary Press Assistants' Union No, 33, 

5o7 Clay Street, San Francisco, 

Deab Sib: In answer to your letter of May 31, 1 will state that I do not con- 
shh'r it necessary that the executive coniiultlee of this association teloffraph 
your international office on the question we have In hand. 

If you will let us have a copy of your wire and also a copy of the reply from 
your intetrnational office, the same will suffice for our i)uriK)S(‘. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. D. Roantree, Sect et ary. 


San Francisco Labor Oocncii., 

San Francisco, May 31, 1913. 

I\Ir. J. D. Roantree, 

Secretary Franklin Printiny Trades Association, , 

Ji03 Sheldon Building, City. 

Dear Sir: Pursuant to our verbal statement made at conference held Thurs- 
day afternoon. May 29, 1913, in your office, between the subcommittee of the 
executive commiltee of this council, the agreement committee of Press Assist- 
ants’ Union No. 33 and members of your executive commiltee, we beg to sug- 
gest to your organizati(m that the sixth section of your arbitration proposi- 
tion be eliminated and that there be piaced before your membership the fol- 
lowing proposition : 

First. That the sixth clause be eliminate4l entirely. 

Second. That if the above is not satisfactory, then the words “ sympathetic 
or otherwise” on the second line in said section be eliminated. 

Tiurd. That in lieu thereof a new section be includetl, which section shall 
read about as follows : ^ 

“It is agreed that no sympathetic strike shall be indulged in on the part of 
Press Assistants’, No. 83, unless same is sanctioned before taking place by tiie 
San Francisco Labor Council.’’ 

Fourth. If the above is not satisfactory we suggest tlmt where the words 
“ San Francisco Labor Council ” ai)pear that the words “Allied Printing Trades 
Council ” or “ International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union ” be 
inserted. 

We hope that you will realize that it would be very easy indeed and we 
think somewhat selfish for press assistants’ union to agree to section 6 in your 
proi>ose(l arbitration agrecunent. Inasmuch as it agrees to arbitrate itself, it 
could comfortably take the position tliat if some other union would refuse to 
arbitrate it would not support them in a strike. 

Pre.ss Assistants’ Union No. 33 wi.shes to be understood as desiring in every 
possible way to meet your wishes for industrial peace in your establishments dur- 
ing the life of these contracts and for all time, but must decline to be bound 
by a provi.sion ambiguous at least to the extent that it ties the hands of the 
organization t(> an exceedingly dangerous point. 

If none of the above is satisfactory, we are instructed to say that Press 
Assistants’ Union No. 33 proposes that with your executive eommitlee, an 
understanding be reached (verbal if you desire) as to the wages and hours 
to prevail from a given date for members of that union, and that sooner than 
have an industrial dispute over that section of the agreement or other arbitra- 
tion sections tliey are willing to proceed without any contract whatsoever. 

Tliese propositions are submitted to .vour a.s.sociation in the hope that some 
of them might be acceded to. We fi^l tliat we are expressing the temper of 
Press Assistants’ Union No. 33 when we say that we do not believe they will 
.sign a contract which prohibits them from taking sympathetic actions except 
under the conditions named In your proposal. 

Trusting that we may reach an arrangement and assuring you of our desire 
au<l willingness to confer at any time, we beg to remain, 


Sincerely, 


Jno. a. O’Connell, 

Secretary San Francisco Labor Council. 

Andrew J. Gallaghi:b, 
President San Francisco Labor Council. 
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June 10, 1913. 

San Francisco Lahor Council, 

S16 Fourteenth street, ^an Francisco, CaL 

Gentlemen : As suggested In your letter of May 31, the propositions out- 
lined ill that letter were submitted to the members of this association at the 
regular meeting held last Thursday. 

C;omplete answer to your propositions can not be given until answer to our 
letter of June 2 to press assistants is received. Inclosed you will please iiiul 
copy of letter rc'ceived from press assistants under date of May 31, and our 
answer to same under date of June 2, the same being referred to above. 

When press assistants hear from their International office undoubtedly they 
will give us copies of the telegrams as reciuestcHl. 

Yours, very sincerely, 

J. I>. UoANTHEE, Sccretanj. 


DEMANDS M VDE BY PRESS ASSIST VN'I S. 

N<> word was re(*eived from the in*ess asslslants unfil June 13, wluai 

the following letter and inclosures were received: 

?fAN Francsco Press Assistants’ Union No 33, 

No a FrniU‘\sv<), Jime 13. 1913. 

"Mr. J. D. Roantrek, 

Hccretary Franklin Printing Trades Association. 

De\r Sir* Inclosed idease find copies of telegrams sent and received by this 
organizatioii. Also cojiy of letters addres.s(‘d to the employing printers of this 

cit,v, which was ordered by our ’ ’ 

evening, June 11, 1013. 

Respectfully, yours. 


members in regular meeting Wednesday 


Kdwahd McGknii'Y. 

^evretarif Fan Frani'isco Assistants' No. 33. 


S\N Francisco, Cai., Man 31, 1913. 

Mr. Gkorck L. Berry, ^ 

Prcsidi'nl International Printing Pri'ssmen s Ihiion, 

RogersriUc, Term.: 

Franklin Printing Trades Asso< iation here insists upon press assistants’ union 
signing a conlract cemtaining following clansi': 

“ That San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 33 shall not engage in any 
walkout, strike, sympathetic or otlierwise, or boycott, affecting the ofllces of 
memhers of llie th-anklin Printing Trades Association, unless the Franklin 
Printing Trades Association fail to Ihe up to this agreement or refuse to accept 
conciliation or arbitration in any controversy \\ith any union affiliated witli San 
Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 33: that the Franklin Printing Trades 
As.sociatien shall not engage in any lock<ait unless the union fail to live up to 
this agreement : that a hoard of arbitration as provided for in paragraph fii*j^l 
and second of this agreement sliall be the final judge of what constitutes a fail- 
ure to live up to this agreemcau or a refusal to conciliate or arbitrate.” 

Representatives of No. 33 have contendcMl that symiiathetic strike provision 
in above clause is a violation of section 9, article in, page 51. 

Franklin Printing Trades Association states that if International Is willing 
to underwrite the section above quoted that we ought to be willing to sign It, 
and we have exjiressed our doubt that you would approve it and have resisted 
any effort to bind us to a contract prohibiting us from striking in sympathy 
with sister unions. ' , , 

Will you kindly advise us if Franklin Printing Trades Association is right 
or wrong? We do not believe you will approve the section aliove quoted, 
feeling as we do it is a violation of section 9, article 15. 

Please get in touch with members of board at once and wire reply. 

Edward McGentty, 

Secretary Press Assistants' Union No. S3. 

Andrew Gallagher, 
President San Francisco Labor Covncil, 
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UOGEBSVILLE, TeNN., JuRC J, lOJS, 

Mr. Edward McGenity, 

i^ccrctury Press Assistants^ Union No. 33, San Francisco, Cal.: 

We will accept arbitration provisions if the following prlviso is accepted by 
the Franklin Association: This agreement may be declared null and void In 
<ase of a strike or lockout of a union now affiliated with the San Francisco 
Allied Printing Trades Council with which the employer now has or may 
hereafter have contractual relations provided that such strike or lockout occurs 
after all efforts at arbitration have failed through the fault of the proprietor 
or proprietors, members of the Franklin Printing Trades Association, the de- 
termination of which shall be referred to arbitration if so requesteil by either 
the members of the Franklin Printing Trades Association or the San Francisco 
Press Assistants’ Union No. 33. 

George L. Berry. 


San Francisco, June 12, J91S. 
To the employino prhiicrs of San Francisco and vicinity. 

Gentlemen : The San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 33, in regular 
meeting assembled the 8th day of January, 1913, adopted the inclosed wage 
scale, shop conditions, and hours. Having been approved of by the Inter- 
national I’rlnting Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, the San 
Francisco Allied Printing Tnides Council, and the San Francisco laibor Council, 
we submit same to you for our membership to take eiTect on and after June 
23, 1013. 

We hope and trust that the following will meet with your ai)proval, and that 
the peaceful relationship existing at the present will continue in the future, we 
beg to remain. 

Respectfully, yours, 

San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 38. 

Edward McGenity, Secretary. 

Henry Altman, President. 

scale of ^\AGES. 

Item 1. Feeders on cylinder presses shall receive not less than .$19 per week. 
Item 2. Feeders on platen presses shall receive not less than $10 per week. 
Item 3. Feeders on both cylinder ami platen presses shall receive not less than 
$19 per week. 

Item 4. Feeders no two-color cylinder presses shall receive not less than $21 
per week. 

Item 5. Apprentice pressmen on cylinder presses shall receive not less than 
$19.50 per week for the first year, .ind not less than $20 per week for the 
second year. 

Item 6. Apprentice pressmen on platen presses shall receive not less than $17 
per week for the first year, and not less than $17.50 per week for the second 
year. 

Item 7. Lithographic ft^eders shall receive not less than $19 per week. 

Item 8. IJthographlc feeilers on two-color presses shall receive not less than 
$21 per week. 

Item 9. Lithographic feeders on offset presses shall receive not less than $19 
per week. 

Item 10. Assistants on rotary presses working in the capacity of brakemen, 
oilers, or tension shall receive not le.ss than $25.50 per week. 

Item 11. Feeders on rotary presses working in the capacity of fly or packer 
shall receive not less than $19 per week. 

Item 12. For the regular night shift the scale for the assistants or feeders shall 
be $2 in excess of the day scale. 


o\^rtime. 


Item 13. Overtime on day crews shall be paid at the rate of time and one-half 
up to twelve (12 p. m.) midnight, after which double time shall be paid. 
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Item 14. All work performed on Sundays and holhlays, and overtime from Sat- 
urday, at five (5 p. m.) to starting time, Monday eight (8 a. m.), shall be at 
the rate of double time. 

Item 15. All overtime on niglit crews shall be paid for at the rate of double 
time. 

Item 16. Holidays — New Years, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Admission Day, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 

Item 17. Offices employing oilier than the regular shift, the second and tliird 
shifts, shall be rated and charge<i for as night shifts ; seven and one-half hours 
shall constitute tlie working time of the second shift and seven liours shall 
constitute tlie working time of the third shift. 

Item 18. The second shift to start no later than G p. m. 

Item 10. Eight hours per day (between 7 a. m. and 5 p. in.) sliall constitute 
the regular hours. 

Item 20. A member of tliis union to be emi»loycd on every auloniatic-fed press 
in operation. 

Attention is directed to tlie fact tliat the press assistants on IMay 28, 1913, 
temporarily suspended negidiations until they could receive a telegram from 
tiieir international president; that tills telegram was receiveil June 3, 1913; 
that instead of immeiliately communicating this telegram to the Franklin 
l‘rinting Trades’ Association tlie press assistants suppressed it until June 13, 
1913, and at that time, despite pending negotiations, made arbitrary demands 
to take effect in 10 days or on June 23, 1913. 

1)EAI .\ N DS KEFL'SEl). 

The demands of tlie jiri'ss assisttints were refused in the following hdter: 

FllV.NKLlN PlUNTlNi; ThADES’ AssOCI ATIOX, 

San Francisco, Cal, June 16, 1013, 
San Fiiancisco Tkess Assistants’ TTnion No. 33, 

557 Clay Street, San Francisco. 

Dear Sirs: Your comniunicallon and new wage scale ami shop conditions, 
(kited June 12, 1913, addressed to tiie employing printers of San Francisco and 
vicinity, were received at this office tlirough special messenger in the afternoon 
of June 13, 1913. At the same time. were received copies of telegram sent by 
you to your International 1 ‘resident Berry under date of May 31, and his reply 
to same, under date of Juno 3, and relating tlie proposed arbitration agreement; 
negotiations for which luive been ponding between our respective organizations 
ami tlie San Francisco Labor Council for .some time. 

The entire matter was laid before llie members of this association at a meet- 
ijig held Saturday last, June 14, 1913. 

Your action in making peremptory demands for an Increase of wage and 
cliange in shop conditions wliile negotiations for a working agreement were 
pending between our respective bodies, and thereby terminating tliose negotia- 
tions, Is indicative of a lack of good faitli on your part. 

The printing trades in San Francisco are at the present time suffering from 
a lack of business, from low prices, and from the tightness of the money market 
and from keen competition from outside iioints. 

Any increase of wage or increased cost on account of any further shop re- 
strictions would not only make our conditions worse but would eventually drive 
many of our members out of business' or cause them to move tlieir plants to 
places where conditions are more favorable. This would be a calamity, not only 
to ourselves but also to our city, which has already lost a great number of lier 
manufacturing establishments, and to our employees who would be deprived of 
an opiKirtunlty of earning a livelihood at their trade in the city where they 
have established their homes. 
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Tlie following table will sliow your demands and the union wajje scales for 
pi’ess feetlers in the cities named, the higher i)ercentuge we are now paying 
and the still fiigher percentage you now demand : 




San 

San 


San 

San 



Francisco, 

Francisco, 


Francisco, 

Francisco, 



higher 

higher 


higher 

higher 



percent- 

percent- 

feeders. 

percent- 

percent- 



age under 

age under 

age under 

age under 



present 

demanded 


present 

demanded 



.scale. 

scale. 


scale. 

scale. 

San Francispo, deniftnde<l 


Per cent 

Per cent . 


Pir cent. 

Per cent. 

scale 

»19. ()tl-J21.00 



$10. 00' 



San Francisco, present scale. 

10 50 



13. 50 



Los Angeles 

17.00 


12 

J4.00 


14 

Seattle 

15. ,50 

0 

22 

13. 00 

4 

23 

Pori land 

10. .50 


15 

14. 00 


14 

Denver 

10. .50 


15 

10.00 

35 

00 

Bt. Louis 

12 no- 1.5. 00 

37 and 10 

.5S an<i 27 

8.00 

09 

100 

Chicago 

10. .50 


15 

10 50 

28 

52 

Cleveland 

i:i.00 

21 

40 

9. .50 

1 42 

68 

Plillatlelphia 

10 0(1- 13.50 

05 aiKi 22 

90 and 40 

7.00 

93 

128 

New Vork 

10. .50 


15 

11.00 

23 

45 

Columbus 

14 00 

IS 

30 

7.00 

93 

i 12S 

IndianaiKjlis 

12 OO- 15 00 

37 and 10 

5S and 27 

7.00 

93 

1 128 


Von can readily see tlial ia'ess tWalers in San Francisco are receiving as 
high wages as are paid in any of the other cities and Unit your demands are 
out of all jiroportion to the prevailing wage in other cities. 

IIowe\er much tlierefore llu‘ memhcTS of this association might wish to com- 
ply witli your demands, it niu.st l>e olivious from the evidence submitt e<] that in 
a highiy competitive business such us iirinting any further increase in exjtense 
is impossibie. We submit that your demamls under dut(‘ of June 23 1913, are 
uncalled for, arbitrary , and unjust, and can not be ucceiled to. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. r>. ItOANTKEE, 

Hecrctarij E.vecutirc Commitlcc, Fanihlin I*rinHn(j Tra<E's AstsocKition. 


Further correspon<len(.*<:* was then had, as follows: 

Jttmo 17, 1913. 

Mr. J. D. Roantree, 

(Secretary Franklin Print iny Trades Assovintion, 

De\r Str: We have to hand your letter of the Kith instant, and note con- 
tents; .same was referred to our committ<‘e. In behalf of the committee in 
cliarge of this matter will .say that we are willing at all t ilia's to meet with 
you commit t(H‘ to the end that an amicable mljustment of the present C'ontro- 
Acrsy can be n't! died. 

Respectfully, yours. 

Ki)w\ri) McCexity, 

Secretary San Francisco Assistants' Union, No. SA. 


June IS, 1913. 

Edward McC»emty, 

Secretary Sou Franeisro Press Assistatits' Union, No. 33, 

oJ7 Clay Sti'cet, San Francisco, Cal. 

Devu Sir: YVnir letter dated June 17, 1913, was received this day by mes- 
vsenger. 

\"our statement that your committee are willing at all times to meet with 
the executive committee of this a.ssociatlon is somewiiat of a surprise to us in 
view of the fact that your union terminated pending negotiations by their let- 
ter tind demands, dated June 12, 1913. 

As stated In our answer to demands of your union, their action indicated an 
entire lack of good faith. In order to reopen negotiations It seems to us that 
the proper action for you to pursue would be to have the union withdraw' Its 
demands dated June 12, 1913, to become effective June 23, 1913; and to notify 
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US of their action aijd at the same time assure us of their <lesire t«) reopen ne- 
gotiations in good faith. 

Yours, very truly, 

.T. D. IlOANTREE, 

Secretary Executive Committee, Franklin Printing Trades Association. 

No answer was given to this communication. 

The following letter was issued June 18, 1913; 


San Francisco Labor Covncie, 

316 Fourteenth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : As you are now doubtless aware, the press assistants’ union, on 
June 13, 1913, made a demand effective June 23, 1913, on the members of this 
association and the trade generally for an increase in wages of $2.50 a week, 
coupled with certain new restrictions in prevailing shop practices. 

We are writing to express our astonishment at tliis action at a time when 
negotiations were in progress between your body and our association; and our 
indignation at this unusual and arbitrary proceeding, a proceeding the least 
justifiable which the executive committee of this association, in 20 years of 
dealing with labor unions, has had brought to its attention. 

We can not and do not believe that the San Francisco T.almr (%>uncii is a 
party to this or could afford to show itself so contrary to all established prece- 
dent, especially at a time wlien it had expressed its intention of a('1ing as an 
interuK^liary in the matter of tlie particular clause which caused the deadlock 
betNNcen ourselves and tlie press assistants and when its friendly ofilces had 
hwn accepted to this end by both si<ies. 

As we deem it proper for you to know at first hand our reply to the de- 
mands of the press assistants, we are inclosing herewith a copy of our answer 
to tlnit body. From this you will note that wi* have betni obliged to refuse 
these demands. We, and those whom wi* represent, liave no choice in this 
matter. The cost of printing in this territory is too high now, it must not 
be ItKTeased for the welfare of all concerned in the future. With the new tariff! 
in effect and the opening of the Panama Canal, there must of necessity result 
a material reduction in the cost of living, and an increased purchasing power 
for every dollar. This increased dollar value will be equivalcuff to an increase 
in wages to those who may bo fortunatt* enough to mai?itain their pn'sent scale. 

With these facts in mind and knowing better than those outside possibly 
can know the present condition of the printing t)usirjess, we are of necessity 
absolutely compelled to call a halt. The press assistants have been notified 
to this effect. 

Very truly, yours. 


J. I). Roantree. 


Secretary Executive Committee Franklin Printing Trades Association. 


No acknow ledgment of this communication was received. 

IkHween June 18 and 23, 1913, .several conferences were hold with representa- 
tfv(^ of the pressmen’s union and the Allied Printing Trades Council, hut with- 
out i*esult. The Franklin Printing Trades Association took the stand that the 
press assistants should withdraw their demands and thereby restore them- 
Belves to good standing bef<u'c negotiations would be reopenetl witli llicm. 


THE STRIKE. 

On June 23, 1913, tlie press assist ants'striK'k as flirea toned and the pressmen 
refused to work without them. Two liundnMl and eighty-six i>eo|)le were in- 
volved. The following communlcntious were then sent by the association : 

June 23. 1913. 

San Francisco Press Assistants’ IInion, No. 33, 

No. 557 Clay Slreet, San Francisco. 

Gentlemen : This is to notify you that if the members of the San Francisco 
Press Assistants’ Union, No. 33, now on a strike, do not return to their places 
by to-morrow, Tuesday, June 24, 1913, at 8 a. m., in the shops of the members 
Of the Franklin Printing Trades Association, under the same rate of wages 
and shop conditions prevailing in said shops previous to June 23. 1913, their 
Iffaces will be filled by other workmen. 

J. D. Roantrei:, 

Secretary Executive Committee Franklin Printing Trades Association. 
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San 


Francisco Printing 1'ressman’s Union, No. 24, 
No. 557 Clay hatred, 


June 23, 1913. 
)SVm Francisco. 


Genti,e4ien : This is to inform you that we have written to the feeders^ 
union to th(‘ cRVct that nnloss the members of their ass(K*iation return to work 
on or before June 24. 1913, at 8 o’clock a. m., under the conditions existing 
jirior to June 23, 1013, that wo, of necessity, will he obliged to till their places 
with other men. 

Th(' nunnhers of your union, up to this writing, have re-fused to feed their 
own machines. If, therefore, they report fm* work by 8 o’clock a. m., June 24, 
it must be with the understanding that their present attitude has changed in 
tills resiiect, and that they will feed their machines if required. 

W'e sincerely trust that your refusal to comply with this condition will not 
lie persisted in. as it is not our intention to close down our pressrooms. Your 
absence after the date set will indicate to us that it has become necessary 
for us to fill your positions witli other men who will more nearly accord with 
our requirements. 

Trusting we may not be forced to take this action, we are 
Yours, truly, 

.T. D. Roantree, 

Fccrctary Etrciitirc ComiiiUlcc FranUin Priniing Trades Association. 


The invitation to return to work was not accepted by either the press assist- 
ants or the pressmen. 

The Franklin Printing Trades Association then proceeded to engage other 
workmen, ^killed prt'ssmen were brought to San Friincisco from other cities, 
many of them \\ith theii' families. Every man was told that a strike existed, 
and was promised permanent employment if he proved competent and well 
behaved. The wages of these workmen and their hours of labor were fixed 
by the association at the same standard as tho.se of the strikers. The places 
of the press assistants were, with fe\v exceptions, filled by boys and girls 
of working age, who were trained in th(*ir new duties. The rapid advance- 
ment made by these joung people was surprising, and, after one year, the 
majority of them have become very competent press fei'ders. These young 
people were also informed, through advertisements and personally, that they 
were to take the places of the strikers. 


CONFERENCES DURING STRIKE. 


On numerous occasions during the strike, conferences were held with repre- 
sentatives of the tyiiographical union, the bookbinders’ union, the pressmen’s 
union, and the labor council, and with International President George L. Berry, 
of the pressmen and Jissistants and with his local representative, Stephen P. 
Kane. The.se conferences wen* held at the reque,st of tiu' parties mentioned. 
Various propositions for a .settlement of the strike were made the Franklin 
Printing Trades As.sociation by the .scweral i)arti(‘s. All of these propositions 
were of a similar nature and all provided for the ousting of the nonunion 
workmen, despite the obligations the Franklin liinting Trades Association was 
under to the.se men. 

In aiisw^er to one of these propositions the follow ing letter w’as WTitten: 

Fr\nkt,tn Printing Tp.\des Association, 

i^an Francisco, Cal., January 26, 10 1 ft. 

^\r. Stephen P. Kane, 

International Representative, I. P. P. and A. C. of N A., 

557 Clay Street, San Francisco, 

Dear Sir: The proposition for a settlement of the feeders’ and the pressmen’s 
strike, which you ofticially presented on January 22, 1914, to the Franklin 
Printing Trades Association on behalf of San Francisco Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, No. 24, and San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union, No. 33, has been given 
mo.st careful consideration by us and herein are set forth our objections to same. 

We note that this proposition is merely a modification of the proposition your 
international president, Mr. Berry, presented to us December 16, 1913, and 
which w’as rejected by the members of the R'ranklin Printing Trades Association. 

Your proposition provides for an increase of $1.50 per week In wages for the 
feeilers, or only $1 less than the lncrea.se demanded .Tune 12, 1913, and which 
the feeders and the pressmen struck to enforce June 23, 1918. 
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When we refused the feeders’ demands of June 12, we set forth as oiir reasons 
the difficulties under which the printing trades in San Francisco were tlien 
laboring, the principal of which were lack of business and unprofitable prices, 
due primarily to keen competition from other cities where wage scales were 
much lower. These difficulties still beset us; therefore, we can not accept any 
proposition which provides for any Increase whatever in wages. Furthermore, 
feeding a printing press is properly an apprentice’s work, and statistics show 
that $2.25 to $2.75 a day is very liberal remuneration for an apprentice; ap- 
prentice compositors are paid $16 in the fifth year of tlieir apprenticeship; ap- 
prentice bookbinders are paid $15 in the fifth year of their apprenticesliip ; we, 
therefore, can not see why we should Increase the- rates paid feeders. 

Your proposition further provides that the foremen of our pressrooms sludl 
be members of Pressmen’s Union, No. 24; that foremen shall be invested with 
authority to hire and discharge pressroom help, and with any other prerogatives 
which the laws of the International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 
may prescribe; tiiat tliese foremen shall be e:n])owered with efiual authority 
with tlie employer to pass upon the competency of the nonunion ludf) employed 
In our pressrooms; that our nonunion employees, if pronounced competent, must 
apply for membership in tlie unions and will ])e admitted mider tlie sanu' con- 
ditions as applicants are received under “normal ami constitutional arrange- 
ments ” ; that if these competent nonuidon employees decline to apply for mem- 
bership in the unions they sliall be replaced by union mechanics; tlial witldii 
*10 days all our pressroom help must be members of tlie unions. 

The feeders’ and the pressmen’s unions, l)y inaugurating and carrying on this 
unjustifiable and uncalled-for strike, have forced the members of the Franldin 
I’rinting Trades Association to run their pre.ssrooms with nonunion help; 
they had either to do this or close down their plants. This course of action 
would have be<ui most disastrous to all employees meml)ers of the allied print- 
ing trades and others. 

The nonunion pressmen, matiy of whom were brought here from their homes 
in eastern cities and many of whom have since been joined by their families, 
have been guaranteed permanent positions during comp(‘tency and good be- 
havior. The nonunion feeders have been trained and the young men prom- 
ised oi)portunities of leanung to become pressmen. All tliese nonunion press- 
men and feeders have been exposed to violent and murderous assaults at 
the hands of members of the striking unions. These facts entail upon the 
meniliers of the Franklin Printing Trades Association serious obligations to 
their nonunion employees. These obligations must be honorably discharged; 
they will not be Ignored or evaded. 

To place the positions of these nonunion pressmen atid feeders und(‘r the 
absolute control of a union foreman, to permit a union foreman to pass uiion 
their competency, would be rank evasion of their obligations due these people. 
The individual employer and the officials of the Franklin Printing Trades 
Association have been chosen by these people ns the sole judg(*s of their 
competency, and their competency and good behavior entitled them to per- 
manent positions. 

To compel these nonunion pressmen and feeders to apply for membership 
in the unions under penalty of losing their positions would be a direct violation 
of the obligations due these people. 

From these statements you can readily understand why the propf>^ition 
which you submitted can not be honorably accepted ]\v tlie members of the 
Franklin Printing Trades Association. 

In view of the fact that the principal clauses of your proposition have been 
presented on several occasions in the same or sllglitly modified form, we 
deem it expeilient to set forth the position of the Franklin Printing Trades 
Association relative to the members of the striking unions whom you represent. 

The members of the PYanklln Printing Trades Association are free to employ 
members of the pressmen’s and the feeders’ unions who apply to them for 

positions. , ^ V, * 

The minimum rates of wages on platen and cylinder presses for eight hours 
work, the rates for overtime, the holidays, the length of night shifts wdiich 
prevailed previous to June 23, 1913, are still in force in the shops of the 
Franklin Printing Trades Association. Boys and girls learning to feed 
presses are paid less than the scale, but are advanced to the full scale as 
rapidly as their ability warrants. At this time we are paying the full scale 
to many of these young people. All hiring and discharging of pressrtwra help 
is done by the employer and not the foreman. This rule will continue in force. 
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The Franklin Printing Tradea Association has endeavored to be just in all 
its dealings with the employees of its members whether they be union or nou' 
union, and it will continue to act along these lines. Every employee is free to 
lay before the officials of the association any grievance lie may have and 
justice will be done him. 

Feeling that we have more clearly set forth our objections to your proixisl- 
tion and have made plainer our position relative to the members of the press- 
men’s and the feeders' unions than we could at any conference, we do not see 
the necessity for the conference you suggest. 

We timst that the members of your unions will see the justice of our position 
and tliat they will realize that the present condition of the printing trades in 
this city is due to no premeiiitated design on our part, but to the unwarranted 
attitude of the fee<lers furthered by the ill-advised, sympathetic action of the 
pressmen. 

Yours, sincerely, 


J. D. Roantree, 

Secretary Executive Committee, F. F. T. A. 


The following <‘orrespondence took pla(‘e on a proposition made through the 
mayor of San Francisco: 

Mayor’s Office, 

San Frarunaco, April 30, 191). 

Mr. R. S. Htbrard, 

1)1 Harrison Street, San Francisco. 


IiEAU Mr. ITurrarii: Mr. .John A. O’ Connell has handed me, for submission 
to your commitlee representing the Franklin Printing Trades Association, the 
inclosed proposition relative to the existing strike controversy, in which matter 
you did rue the honor of holding a conference with the committee of pressmen 
in my chambers on Thursday night, the IGth instant. 

Will you and your ('(unmlttee kindly oblige me by giving consideration to 
the proposition sulunitted, and may I hear from you in relation thereto at 
ytjur convenieuci^? 

Very respectfully, yours. 


.Fames UoLPri, Mayor, 


PROPOSITION. 


In consideration of dm restoration (d peace and the establishment of a 
harmonious relationsliip with the Franklin Printing Trades Association of 
San Francisco, tlie following proposition is hereby presented in behalf of San 
Francisco I’ressmeii’s I’nion, No. 24, and San Frsincisco Press Assistanis’ 
Union, No. 33. 

First. That die general agreement providing for peaceful relationship be- 
tween the jiarties before named, ami the condition of ariiitration, as well as 
the guarantee of tlie same t>y the International Printing PressnuMi and Assist- 
ants’ Union formerly presente<l by the Franklin Printing Trades Association 
is hereby accepted. 

Second. Pressmen and feeder.s return to work under snmo shop rules ami 
conditions as existed liefore strike. 

Third. It Is hereby proiiosed that a diree-year contract shall he entered into 
lietween the Franklin Printing Trades Association. San Francisco Pre.ssmen’s 
Union, No. 24, and San Franci.s<*o Press Assistants’ Union, No. 33. It is agreed 
that tlie International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union shall under- 
write the agreement betwetm the parties afore named, and guarantee in behalf 
of the Pressmen's Union No. 24 and Press Assistants’ Union No. 33, peaceful 
relationship as stipulated in the contract. 

Fourth. The members of the San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union, No. 33, 
shall perform such work aprK»rtalnlng to presswork as directed to do by the fore- 
men or pressmen in charge. 

Fifth. Wages in all cases to be governed by scale before strikes with the 
exception of feeders, who will be advanced $1.50 per week; this increase to 
take effect in three Installments. 

Upon tike signing of the contract an Increase of 50 cents per week. 

At the expiration of three months thereafter, 50 cents additional. 

At the expiration of six months thereafter 50 cents additional, making a 
total, at the expiration of six months, of $1.50. 
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Sixth. Holidays and overtime to be the same with feeilers as preshinoii be- 
fore the strike, to wit: 

New Year’s, Fourth of July, Labor E)a.v, Thanksj^ivins, and Christmas. 

Seventh. That the parties hereto will settle any and all dllTerences that may 
arise under this agreement by conciliation, and If conciliation falls, by arbitra- 
tion, and in the following manner : Should either party have a grievance the 
same shall be presented immediately in writing to the other party for concilia- 
tion by accredited representative or rei)resentatives of each party ; said con- 
ciliators shall meet to consider said grievance within 48 hours after tlie filing 
of same: if an understanding can not be reached within 10 full business days 
after the grievance has been presented, then the settlement of said grievance 
shall be left to a board of arbitration. 

This board shall consist of two parties chosen by each of the i)artit‘S to this 
agreement, and, if necessary, of a tifth party chosen by the olla*r four. 

Testimony and argiina'ids shall be presenteti to the arbitrators in any form 
that they may desire. In the event that either parly fails to appear or to sub- 
mit testimony in the form rwiuired within 10 full business days after due noti(*o 
has been given the arbitrators shall proceed to settle the case and render their 
decision in accordance uith the evidence in their possession. 

In the event of a dispute, conditions that (‘xist at tlu' tinu'- it arises shall 
remain unchanged until finally adjusted. 

Fighth. All nonunion men now employed to be admitt(‘d to the union on a 
normal basis. Any n(»t desiring to join the union will b(‘ furnished transporta- 
tion by union to tlie point from which they came, within fifteen days. 

Ninth. A member of this urd(m to be employed on evtu'y automatic-f(Ml press 
in operation; this does not apply to auto press<'s, jobbing Harris, or automatic- 
fed platens, but does appl\ to large Harris, automatic-fed cylinders, and olTset 
presses. 

Tenth. It is understood (lint utkui the signing of this agreement by both par- 
ties. and upon tin' inauguration of union coialitions, the use of the union label 
shall be immediately granted. 

For Franklin Printing Trades Association: 


For Printing Pres^nKSi No. 24: 


Ifor Press breeders’ No. 33: 


Dated 


Fkanki.jn Putntinc. Trades Assoctattox. 

Non FranrificOy Cal., 1/r/// .0, 

Hon. James Uot.ptt, J? ., 

Mayor of ^an Francisco^ City IJallj San Franriftco. 

Dear Mk. Mayor: The proposition for tl»e termination of the printing ]n-ess- 
men’s and feeders’ strike, which is submitted through you b> Mr. John 
O’Connell, secretary of the labor council, for the considerati(m of the mem- 
bers of this association, has been referred to us by Mr. B. S. Hubbard, of the 
Union Lithograr)h Co., and has been given most careful (‘onsidm-ation. 

The eighth clause of this proposition reads as follows: 

“All nonunion men now employed to be admitted to the union on a normal 
basis. Any not desiring to join the urdon will be furislusl transportation by 
union to the point from which they came within 15 days.” 

The acceptance of such a proposition would bind us to somi)el our nonunion 
workmen to either join the union or to look to the union for transportation to 
points whence they voluntarily came to accept permanent positions in our 
establishments. This we can not honorably do. 

Our present pressroom employees have been granted i>ermanent positions 
during competency and good behavior. On the strength of this guarantee, 
many of these workmen have brought their families here and have estab- 
lished homes. 
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Grave moral obligations are also <lue to these men because of the faithful 
service they have rendereil us during the 10 months of this strike and be* 
cause of the insults, intimidation, and violence to which they have been sub- 
jected by the strikers <luring this period. 

As hojioral)le men we can not evade or treat our obligations lightly, much 
less grossly violate them. 

We have many times Informed the officials of San Francisco Printing Press- 
men’s irnlon, No. 21, and San Francisco l*ress Assistants’ Union, No. 83, and 
we here repeat, that if picketing and violence are put an end to we will em- 
ploy mmi)ers of these unions in our pressrooms where vacancies exist or may 
occur, and that without prejudice because of their union affiliations. 

We will pay these union wwknuai, as we are now paying our nonunion 
workmen, the same rales of wages for eight hours’ work that were paid be- 
fore the strike. Wages have not been and will not be reduced In our estab- 
lishments; on the contrary, when conditions of trade and outsi<le competi- 
tion make it possible they will be advanced. 

The several other clauses of this pro]X)sition, we are pleased to note, make 
it clear that the union officials realize that the feeders’ union were not justified 
in instituting this strike to force conditions to which we objected and which 
are repudiated in these clauses. 

We believe that we have s('t forth our position clearly and concisely; and 
we sul)mit that all unprejudiced observers will concede that our position is 
the only one that we could honorably and consistently assume under the 
circumstances; particularly in view of the fact that these circumstances have 
not l)een created by any unjust act or premeditated design on our part. 

Yours, very sincerely. 


J. D. Hoantree, 

S<()(’larif lUvccHtive ConuniUev, l\ 1\ T. A, 


By order of the body in meeting assembled this day. 


In June, 1014, the labor council and typographical union requested a 
conference with the Franklin Printing Trades Association and the result of 
that conference was the following understanding: 


San Francisco, June 27, 


To ichorn it may cmicem: 

It is hereby agreed by George F. Neal, N. A. Judd, E. D. Taylor, and J. D. 
Roantree, representing the Franklin Printing Tra<les Association, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and Michael Casey, John A. O’Connell, A. J. Rogers, M. T. Doyle, 
and Daniel 1’. Haggerty, n'presenting San Francisco Labor Council, wlio are 
empowered by the joint strike committee of San Francisco Printing Press- 
mens’ Union, No. 21, and Pre,ss Assistants’ Union, No. 33, to eifect a settlement 
of the differences between the Franklin Printing Trades Association and the 
unions herein mentioned, that tlie strike now being conducted by said unions 
against the firms composing the said association shjill be immediately declared 
<»1T'; that the strikers shall return to work under the hours and wages obtaining 
before the strike was ordered; that the Franklin Printing Trades Association 
will employ the members of tlu; unions heretofore mentioned without prejudice 
because of their union affiliations, as fast as places can he found for them; that 
any future differences arising over this understanding and any other (pies- 
tlon that may arise shall be ad justed 'between the association and the unions 
by the committees parties hereto; that is to say, that should evidence of bud 
faitli be shown by either party, it shall immediately become a matter for ad- 
justment by the parties signatory to this document. 

For tlie Franklin Printing Trades Association; 

G. F. Neal. 

N. A. Judd. 

Edward 1), Tayixiu. 

J. D. Roantree. 


For the labor council : 

Michael Oa.sey. 

Jno. A. O’Connell. 

A. J. Rogers. 

M. T. Doyle. 

Daniel P. Haggerty. 

Witnesses ; Geo. A. Tracy, Benj. Schonoff, Geo. S. Hollis, Fred F. Bebergall, 
Harry Tilley, W. E. Pitschke, L. Michelson, executive committee San Francisco 
Typographical Union, No. 21. 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS. 

At this date there are employed in the pressrooms of the Franklin 
Trades Association about 280 people, 30 of whom are members of the press- 
men’s and assistants’ unions. 

The efficiency of these pressrooms under present conditions rank higher in 
most instances than it did under union conditions. In same cases the hour 
cost has been reduced from 25 per cent to 40 per cent, although wages have 
not been reduced in any case. 

This is accounted for by several factors: 

Limitation of output, so prevalent under union conditions, is practically 
unknown at this time. 

Unfair and unreasonable shop rules, all tending to reduce output or to cause 
the employment of unnecessary help have been eliminated. 

The hiring and discharging of pressroom help is now vested in the proprietor. 
Under union conditions any workman who applied for a position to tin* pro- 
prietor rather than to the foreman was disciplined by the union. This dis- 
ciplining was done under section 11, article 13, of the Constitution, By-T>aws, 
and Rules of Order of San Francisco Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 21, 1907, 
which reads as follows: 

“ Sec. 11. The foreman of the pressroom is the proper person to whom ap- 
plications should be made for a situation, and any meml)(‘r who shall seek 
employment either in person or by letter, or through supply houses, from any 
proprietor who has a union foreman in his pressroom, shall be fined $10 on 
first offense and shall be expelled on second offense.” 

None but union foremen could be employed. 

This custom or rule enabled the union to say absolutely who should or 
should not work in the pressroom of any plant; it likewise enabled tia* union 
officials to discipline any firm against whom they bad a grievance, apparent 
or real, by sending to such firm otdy inefficient lielp. 

In most plants the greater Interest taken by the employees in tlndr work 
and their greater desire to advance the interests of the proprietor are very 
manifest. 

VIOLENCE DURING THE STRIKE. 

Injinediately on the Inauguration of the strike a reign of terror was insti- 
tuted by the pressman and assistants. Tlie weapons of intimidation, assault, 
and attempted assassination were used freely. The pickets and the wrecking 
crew were in evidence whenever a nonunion workman ventured on th(' streets 
unprotected. The city officials and the police gave uiuiuestioned evidence of 
sympathy with the strikers. It be<*ame necessary to guard all nonunion 
workers and to transport them to and from their work in automobile -i. 

CASUAI/Hrs OF THE STRIKE. 

Following is a partial list of the felonies and misdemeanors committed from 
.Tilly 5, 1913, to May 25, 1914, both inclusive, all in connection with the 
pressmen and assistants’ strike : 

July 5. S. I’hillips, pressman enipIoytMl by Schwabaclior Frey Statioiua\v Uo., 
beaten, kicked, and badly injured by five persons on Sutter Street, 
ner Kearny, at 6 p. in. No arrests. , , - 

July 7. A. Giles, pressman for Scbwabacher Frey Co., attacked by four 
persons on Kearny Street, near Bush, at 5.30 p. in. No arrests. 
July 8. J. L. Phillips, pressman for Scbwabacher Frey Stationery Co., as- 
saulted by five persons on Kearny Street, ni'ur Sutter, at 0.30 
p. ra. Head and face badly cut. No arrests. 

July 14. A woman followed and insulted girl feetlers employed by iaylor, 
Nash & Taylor. No arrest. , . 

July 10. W. J. Rav, pressman for Hicks Judd Co., attacked on Marki't Street, 
near Ellis, hy four persons at 10 p. m., while coming from tlieater 
with his wife. No arrests. i i r 

July 19, James Buchanan, feeder for Union Lithograph Co., attacked at 5 
p. m., on Harrison Street, by one Gabriel, who was arrested and 
convicted of battery and fined $10 by Judge Shortall. 
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July 19. E. A. Wells, pre.s.sman for Isaac Upham Co., 60 years of age, attacked 
ill workroom at noon by 10 persons wiio made their way into the 
plant Wells was in St. Joseph’s Hospital for one week. No 
arrests. 

July 26. Noel Troncy, feeder for Sumset Publishing House, agtnl 18 years, as- 
saulted by three persons on Green Street, near Franklin, at 5.30 
p. m. No arrests. 

.Tilly 27. Four girls, feeders for Blair Murdock Co., attacked by one Franklin 
on Market Street, near First, at 5 p. m. Their assailant squlrtetl 
a vile smelling liquid upon their faces and clothing. Franklin was 
arrested, found guilty, and put on .30 <lays’ probation by Judge 
Crist. 

Aug. 1. S. U. Thompson, a feeder for Blair Murdock Co,, aged 20 years, as- 
saulted by four persons on Kearny Slret^t, near Sutter. Thompson 
was in St. Joseph’s Hospitjd for live weeks, under treatment 
for a fractured skull. No arrests. 

Aug. 4. A. A. Hilton and R. M. Smith, pres.smen for Sunset Publishing House, 
attackeil by 20 persons on Third Street, near Mission. No arrests. 

Aug. 10. Nonunion workmen on auto ride through Golden Gate Park were 
followed in an aubunobile by seven strikers wlio luaited and offeretl 
insult to them. No arrests. 

Aug. 12. John Young, pressman for Th(‘ ten Bosli C’o., attacked by four 
pfTsoris at .5.15 p. m., while awaiting a boat at the ferry depot. 
No arrests. 

Aim. 13. V\'. Neilson, pressman for Brown & Power Stationery Co., attacked 
at 5 p. m., by tlinv persons, one lieing ( Jiarles Tom. who was ar- 
rested and identified by a disinterested witness. Ca.se was dis- 
missed by Judge Doasy. 

Aug. 18. Charles Parke, feeder for E. C. Hughes Co., attacked by three jiersons 
on Minna Street, near Third, at 7.4.5 a. m. No arrests. 

Aug. 19. Arthur GradwuU, feeder for Scbwidaiclier Frey Slatioiiery Co., 

attacked by several persons on Kearny Street, near Biisli. No 
arrests. 

Ang. 21. Arthur Garnett, pressman for Brown A Power Stationery Co., 

attacked by a picket on California Street, near Markel. No arrests. 

Ang. 24. Gus (-arlsoii* employed by H. S. (’rocker (’o., attacked by two i)ickets. 

On drawing a gun to defend himself be was arrestinl by a plain- 
clothes man for “disturbing the iieace’’ and for “carrying con- 
cealed weapon,” convicted and fino<i $2(1 

Aug. 24. Mr. Kosick, employed by Blair Murdock Co., attacked by two strikers. 
No arrests. 

Aug. 24. Mr. IMaurer, platen pres.srnari employed by The ten Boscli ('’o., 

attacked at cigar stand by a picket, struck in the moiilh. and lip 

seriously cut. Tlie picket. Meader, was arrested, found guilty, and 
fined $5. 

Aug, 27. Five of the employees of E. Hughes Co., while btuiig taken home 
from their work at 10.15 p. m., were attacked and assaulted with 
missile.s hurled at the taxicab in whicl) they were riding on New 
Montgomery Stn'ot West between Minna and Mission. No arrests. 

Aug 29, F, A. Meyer, employed as press feeder by Schwabacber Frey (>>., 
attacki'fl by six pickets on Slxtli Street, near Market. Brass 
knuckles were used by the pickets. No arrests. 

Aug. 29. James Wayne, union labor picket, disturbing peace and using foul 
language! Judge Sullivan dismisseil case. 

Sept. 4. L, R. Kershner, assistant secretary of the F. P. T. A., attacked on 
Devlsadero Street, near McAllister, by two unknown persons. He 
was struck with brass knuckles, but the blow fell short. No 
arrests. 

Sei>t. 12. P. F. Young, employed as pressman by S<*hwabacher Frey Co., 
attacked by Bryan and Struckenberg, two striking pressmen, both 
of whom were arresteil and charged with battery. The Bryan case 
was dismissed. Struckenberg was found guilty and flne<I $10. 

Sept 12. Sleet, emplo.ved as pressman by Philipps & Van Orden Co., attacked 
by several pickets on Fourth Street, near Mission, and seriously 
beaten. No arrests. 

Sept. 15. Chas. Young, employed as pressman by Phillips & Van Orden Co., 
attacked at 9 p. m. by several pickets In the vicinity of Pine and 
•Octavia Streets. No arrests. 
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Sept. 15. While workmen were leaving the plant of H. S. Crocker Co., at 10 
p. m., a crowd of pickets threw bricks and other missiles at the auto 
in which the men were seated. One of the men was struck. No 
arrests. 

Sejit. 15. Five workmen, returning to their hoarding hou.se at 1024 Biisli Street, 
about 5.30 p. m., were attacked in front of the house by about 30 
pickets. A guard named Hall stepped from the entrance to escort 
the men to the stairway, but as he did so he was seized from behind 
by 5 or 6 pickets, while the other 25 assaulted the men who Itad by 
this time gotten out of the machine. The strikers knocked down 
some of the workers and struck others with lists, clubs, and gas 
pipe. No arrests. 

Sept. 16. William Murrary, employed as pressman by H. S. Crocker Co.. 

attacked at 5.30 p. m. as he alighted from auto In front of 906 
Devisadero Street. He was saved from injury by chauffeur. No 
arrests. 

Sold. 18. Charles Brown, union labor picket, chargecl with malicious mischief, 
profanity, and in.sidting police oilicer. Found guilty before Judge 
beasy and reh*a.sed on own recognizance. 

Seid. 20. A. Ortega, employed hs press feeder by Sunset Bubllshiug House, 
assaulted by three i)ickets on Sacramento Street, near Drum, at 6 
p. m., as he was on his way home from work. While lying prostrati* 
from the effects of a blow dealt with bra.ss knuckles, lie was kicked 
about the body and head and seriously and permanently injured, 
sustaining injuries to the optic nerve. No arrests. 

Oct, 2. James Miller, einjiloyed as press feeder by S<‘hwabacher Fr(‘,\ Co., at- 
tacked by .several pickets on Se<‘ond Street, near Folsom, tit 5 
p. m. He was badly cut on the head and face and bruised. Wounds 
indicated u.se of brass knuekles. No arrests. 

Oct. 4. Snpervl.sor Andrew Gallagher, president, and John O’C.onnell, secre- 
tary, of the hilior council, addressed a joint meeting of the striking 
pressmen and feeders. After this meeting between I p. m. and 2 
p. m. a mob of about 50 feeders marched from tlie Ltibor Temple 
oil Fourteenth Street, and visited the jilants of Schwabacla'r Frey 
Co., Phillips & Van Onion Co., Hicks Judd Co., Taylor, Nash & 
Tjiylor, Blair Murdock Co., and Neal Publisliing ('o. They stood 
ill front of each of these places and hooted and used vile and pro- 
fane language. The police did not interfere until the rioters 
reached Fremont Street, when the oilicer on duty dispersed them. 
No arrests. 

Oct. 5. Sam Levy, union labor picket, charged with disturbing peace. Case 
dismissed i)> Judge Sullivan. 

Oct. 8. ClilTord West, emi)lo.\ed as pressman liy Blair Miinlock ('o., attacked 
liy two pickets at 5.15 p, m. In front of 906 Devisadero Street as 
be was getting out of auto. The assailants iiad followeil the auto 
on motorcycles. No arrests. 

Oct. 11. (Jeo. Eliot, eiiiiiloyed as pre.ss feeder by H. S. Crocker Co., attacked 
by four pickets on Brannan Street, near Second, at 5.30 ii. m. No 
arrests. 

Oct. 10. Frank Horton, employed by Isaac l^pliain (’o., assaulted by three plck- 
est at 5.15 p. m. at Fillmore ami Sacramento Streets while on his 
way home from work. No arrests. 

Oct. 10. Arthur T. Parker, employed as press feeder by Bolte & Braden Co., 
attacked by pickets at 1,30 p, in. No arrests. 

Oct. 11. Wni. Ghiglierl, employed as press feeder by E. i\ Hughes (k)., attacked 
by four pickets at 5.20 p. m. on Mission Street, near Third. Louis 
Tninkel arrested ; tried before Judge Deasy ; dismissed. 

Oct. 11. Geo. A. Giles, employed ns pressman by Neal Publishing Co., attacked 
by six pickets at 5.45 p. m. at Ellis and Mason Streets. No ar- 
rests. 

Oct. 11. J. R. Arnberger, union labor picket, charged with drunkenness. Ca.se 
dismissed. 

Oct. 12. George Vlllars, employed as pressman by Sehwabacher Frey Co., ut- 
tackerl by five pickets on Vallejo Street, between Van Ness Avenue 
and Franklin Street, at about 6.30 p. m. His nose wns lirokiMi, 
face and body bruised, and he was left lying Insensible on the side- 
W'alk. No arrests. 
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Oct. 14. Emery Wood, employed us pressman by Phillips & Van Orden Co., at- 
tacked by several unknown persons on Guerrero Street near 
Wood’s home at 5.30 p. m. as he alighted from an auto. His lip 
was cut through and two teeth knocked out. No arrests. 

Oct, 15. Dellwyn Higgs, employeil as press feeder by Gabriel Meyerfeld Co., 
attacked by 8 or 10 pickets at 12.45 p. m. at the corner of Clay 
and Battery Streets. Higgs was bruised on the face and head. 
No arrests. 

Oct. 15. Fitzgerald, union labor picket, charged disturbing peace. Found 
guilty before Judge Deasy and released upon own recognizance. 

Oct. 10. C. M. Hailing, pressman employed by Gabrlel-Meyerfeld Co., at- 
tacke<l by two pickets at 7.45 a. m. in front of the Y. M. C. A. 
Building. No arrests. 

Oct. 10. Charles Young, employed as pressman by Brown & Power Stationery 
Co., assaulted by S. Isola and .several other pickets as he was 
alighting from auto in front of his home, 1617 Vallejo Street. No 
arrests, 

Oct. 16. William Torres, union labor picket, assault with deadly weapon. 
Judge Sullivan dismisse<l case. 

Oct. 17. William Huddy, press feeder for Brown & Power Stationery Co., 
atta<‘ked by live pickets on Sansoine Street, near California Street, 
at 8 a. m. while on his way to work. No arrests. 

Oct. 17. Herman Green, press feeder for Pacific Printer, life threatened by 
William Kdmlnster, a striking press feeder formerly employed by the 
Pacific Printer, on Sansome Street, between Sacramento and Cali- 
fornia Streets, at about 5.15 p. m. while Green was on his way 
home from work. No arrests. 

Oct. 18. William Vance, pressman for Sunset Publishing House, assaulted 
by S. Isola and 15 other pickets in front of 1017 Vallejo Street. 
Vance had a deep gash above his eye, which indicated the use of 
brass knuckles. No arrests. 

Oct. 21. J. L. Drummond, press feeder for TTnion Lithograph Co., attacked 
by several pickets on Harrison Street, near Third, at 5 p. m. 
while on his way home from work. Ho was cut on the forehead 
and badly bruised. No arrests. 

Oct. 22. F. C. Horton, pressman for Isaac Upimm Co., attacked by two pickets 
on Market Street, between Sixth and Seventh, at 10 p. m. No 
arrests. 

Oct. 22. H, Solomon and A. Graupe, employed as pressmen by Upton Bros. 

& Delzelle, attacked by 30 pickets on Second Street, near Mission, 
at 7.50 a. m. while on their way to work. Solomon escaped with- 
out Injury. Graupe was beaten about the head. No arrests. 

Oct. 23. Harry Mose, pressman for Bolte & Braden Co., attacked by five 
pickets on Market Street, in front of Empress Theater, at 8.30 
p. m. His nose and face were bruise<l. No arrests. 

Oct. 2.3. Josei)h A. ]\Iors, employed as pressman by Bolte & Braden (’o., at- 
tacked by five pickets on Market street, in front of Empress 
Theater, at 8 p. m. He was knocked insensible and his face 
seriously cut, showing that some weapon was used. No arri'sts. 

Oct. 23. Kay Cook, press feeder for Schwabacher Frey Stationery Co., at- 
tacked by three pickets at Cortland Avenue and Mission Street, at 
5.30 p. m. He was beaten about face and head so that two stitches 
had to be taken. No arrests. 

Oct. 23. Louis Schell, pressman for Hicks Judd Co., attacked by a picket who 
jumped on running board of taxi and struck him on head, stunning 
him. No arrest. 

Oct. 24. H. F. Warkentien, employed as foreman by Hicks Judd Co., attacked 
by four pickets on Market Street, near junction of Geary, at 11.30 
p. m. while Warkentien was accompanying his sister-in-law home. 
Warkentien was choked and beaten on face and his eyeglasses 
knocked off. No arrests. 

Oct. 25. W. O. Elmer, eraplpye<l as foreman of lithographic department of 
Union Lithograph Co., attacked by several pickets at 5 p. ra. on 
Harrison Street, near Third. William Shrewsbury and William 
Peckham arrested for battery. Judge Crist sentenced the former tP 
30 days in jail. Latter to 10 days or $20 fine. Fine paid by union. 
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Oct. 31. J. A. Hughes, employed as lithographic feeder at Union Lithographic 
Oo., attacked by two pickets on Harrison Street, near Third, at 1.45 
a. m. He was struck on head and face. No arrests. 

Nov. 2. Arthur T. Parker, press feeder for Bolte & Braden Co., assaulted by 
several pickets on Kearny Street. No arrests. 

Nov. 5. Harry N. Wilde, employed as pressman by Brown & Power Stationery 
Co., assaulted by several pickets at 12.20 p. m. while standing at 
Battery and California Streets. Wilde’s nose and face were se- 
verely out. George Chibin arrested. .Tudge Deasy dismissed case. 

Nov. 7. William E. Taber, pressman for Althof & Bahls, attacked by five or 
six pickets about 5.15 p. m. at Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore 
Street. No arrests. 

Nov. 7. Charles Kohling, pressman for Neal Publishing Co., attacked by five 
or six pickets at Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore Street. Kohling’a 
mouth and chin were cut. No arrests. 

Nov. 7. B. Waldos, press feeder for Hickes .Tudd Co., attacked l)y five pickets 
at about 0 p. m. at Seventh and Market Streets. No arrests. 

Nov. 11. Earl Vessels, pressman for Neal Publishing (k>., attacked by 10 or 
12 pickets while in company with Gould Smith, a pressman 
employeil by H. S. Crocker Co., in front of the Imperial The.'iter, on 
INIarket Street, at 7.30 a. m. Two of the pi(*kets struck Vessels be- 
fore he escaped by running into the Federal Hotel. No arrests. 

Nov. 13. G. Smith, press feeder for H. S. Crocker Co., attacked at 7.45 a. m. 

while on his way to work, near the Federal Hotel, Market and 
Seventh Streets, where he resides. lie took refuge in the hotel. 
No arrests. 

Nov. 13. Raymond de Taicca, press feeder for Bolte & Bra<lon Co., attacked 
while in the company of Harry Mose, also employed by Bolte & 
Braden Co., at about 5 p. m., November 13, at Main and Market 
Streets. Attack continued from this point to Lincoln Hotel, a dis- 
tance of about one block. De Lucca was afterwards followed to 
Sausalito by two pickets, who attacked him and struck him several 
times on the head, raising (‘ontusions. No arrests. 

Nov. 13. Harry Mose, pressman for Bolte & Braden Co., attacked by about 10 
pickets at 5 p. m. at Main and Market Streets. Attack continued 
to Lincoln Hotel, a distance of one block. One i»ickot had a black- 
jack, which he tried several times to use. A. .Johansen arrested at 
union headquarters ; found guilty by .Tudge Crist. Sentence sus- 
pended two weeks. December 4 .Judge Crist released .Tohansen on 
the latter’s own r(‘cognizanco and remitted fine of $10 on plea of 
union’s attorney. 

Nov. 13. .Joseph INTors, pressman for Bolte & Braden Co., attacked about 5 p. m. 

at Main and Market Streets by about 10 pickets. Attack con- 
tinued to Lincoln Hotel, a distance of one block. One picket had a 
blackjack, which he tried several times to use. Somebody in the 
crowd used a knife, slashing Mors’s coat in several places and leav- 
ing scars on his arm. Same disposition as in Mose case. 

Nov. 15. J. Swanson and six oilier workmen, eiiiployeti by Althof & Bahls, at- 
tacked on Washington Street near Battery by about 12 or 15 pick- 
ets, at 7.45 a. m., while on their way to work. Swanson was severely 
cut about the head .and face. Several of the assailants wore brass 
knuckles and some wore gloves evidently concealing brass knuckles. 
No arrests. 

Nov. 16. Felix Bortis, employed by ,J. S. Bartow & Co., attacked by six picket* 
at 8.30 p. m. No arrests. 

Nov. 17. Fred J. Stone, pressman for H. S. Crocker Co., attacked by six 
pickets at Second and Braniinn Streets at 7.45 a. m. He was 
severely cut and bruised about the face and head. No arrests. 

Nov. 22. Cornelius Clifford, pressman for Sunset Publishing House, attacked 
by six pickets at Seventh and Harrison Streets at 7.40 a. m. No 
arrests. 

Nov. 28. C. Ravensky, employed by Emerson Flagg Manufacturing Co., at- 
tacked on Second Street near Mission at 5 p. m. by four pickets; 
beaten about head and face, lip split, and two teeth knocked out. 
No arrests. 

38810"— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 6 15 
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I>ec, 2. C. I\I. Hallinfj:, pressman for OabriH MeyerfeUl <V>., attacked in front 
of Y. M. (k A. Building, where he resides, about 5.15 p. in., just 
after he niighteii from auto which iirought him home from work. 
Two of his assailants had .stationed themselves on the steps of the 
building and threateneil him as he attempted to enter the building. 
He ran, but was overtaken about a half a block up the strwt, 
where they were Joined by about four or five others who unmer: 
cl fully heat Hailing. They knockeil him to the sidewalk, and then 
kicketl and trampleil upon him. The attack continued until two 
ladies appeared ami took Hailing to their liome and afterwards to 
a doctor’s office. No arrests. 

Dec. 6. .John Turk, employed by Sunset iMiblishlng House, attacked by four 
pickets In front of hotel, knocked to the sidewalk, and kicked. No 
arrests. 

Dec. 8. Edward McGrath, pressman for Hicks Judd Co., attacked by 10 
pickets at Fifth and Mission Streets. IMcGratli was felled by a 
blow on the head and then kicked and beaten. No arrests. 

Dec. 10. William E. Tuber, pressman for Schwabacher Frey Co., attacked by 
a gang of 20 pickets at noon, at Post and Kearny Streets, while 
on ills way from Hall of .Tustice to his place of employment. Taber 
was .struck twice. Tlie gang followed him to ISIarket Street, where 
lie appealed to or»e of the traffic officers stationed there. No 
arrests. 

Dec. 12. J. Ta Drummond, press feeder for Union Lithograph Co., attacked l)y 
pickets at Fourth and Mission Streets at 7.45 u. m. He was felled 
and then nnmer(‘ifnlly kicked and lieaton. A patrol wagon was 
cnlh^l ami la* was taken to tiie Receiving Hospital for treatment. 
No arrests. 

Dec*. 13. Frank Brooke and three other pressmen, employed liy Sunset Pnl)- 
lishing H<mse, attacked while on tlieir way to work on T^^>n^tll 
Street near Bryant, by about 30 pickets. Brooke was struck with 
ji lieavy weapon and sorion^ly bruised. In this assault several 
loaded chibs and brass knuckles wore seen in the hands of the 
riotei’s. Brooke was knocked to his knees. He dodged a kick 
aimed at this face, but sustained a glancing blow from the thug’s 
shoe which lacerated Ids scalp. Ho was also struck in the month 
with brass knuckles wbicli loosened his teeth. He saved himself 
from further injury by firing a pistol, whereupon his assailants 
ran. Brooke was arresteil for carrying concealeil weapons and dis- 
charging firearms in the city limits — jury trial demanded before 
.Tudge Sullivan and. after nninher of continuances, cases dismisse<L 

1914. 

Jan. 2. K. C. Bowles, pressman for H. S. Crocker Co., attackeil l)y two pickets 
at 5.15 p. m. In Battery Street, near Pine. Bowles was severely 
beaten and his eyeglasses broken. No arrests. 

Jan. 8. Dun McCarthy and Jos. VTncelli, press feeders for ll. S. Crocker Co., 
attacked about 5 p. m. in the vicinity of Third and Folsom Streets 
by Louis Trunkei, a striker, and .several unknown per.sons. Trunkel 
was arrested f<u* battery, found guilty before Judge Shortall. ami 
fined $10 ; fine paid by union. 

Jan. 16. Herman Green, press feeder for Pacific Printer, attacked by two 
pickets at 5 p. m. near his home at 143 Sickles Avenue. Green’s 
hat and public library book were stolen, but be was not hurt. No 
arrests. 

Jan. 16. Jack C. Sterling, pre.ssrnan for IT. S. Crocker Co., attacked by four 
men at Sixth and Stevenson Strt't'Ls. He was struck In the face, 
felled, and then kicktsl several times, his wrist being dislocated. 
No arrests. 

Jan. 17. Curl Kramer, press feeder employed by Sumset Publishing House, 
struck on the face by two pickets at Ellis and Stockton Streets. 
No arrests. 

Feb. 16. Freil Norman, W. R, Pickard, and Arthur Shlppen, pre.ssmen In the 
employ of Hicks Judd Co., quit union this day and took positions as 
platen pressmen. They were attacked on BTrst Street, near Market, 
at 12.05 p. m. by a number of strikers, Including (Jharles Dahlke and 
James Wayne. Fear of union methods prevented these workmen 
from prosecuting the criminals. Norman was struck in tlie face, 
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his glasses broken, and was kicked and severely injurecl. He was 
taken to the Buena V’ista Sanitarium for treatment. Pickard was 
struck in the face, kickeil, and severely InjurtHl. Shippcn was 
struck in the face, kicked, and severely injureil. 

Feb. 17. E. Wachuta, pressman employed by Neal Publishing Co., attacked at 
5.15 p. m. on Taylor Street, near Washington, while he was on his 
way home from work by six persons, among them being O. Disinoif, 
,Toe Wood, Murray, and Arthur Mae!. Wachuta was struck on the 
head and face by Disinoff, and in self-defense he shot his assailant, 
inflicting a superficial wound of the scalp. Murray w'as captur(‘d 
by two guards who were trailing Wachuta and brought to the city 
prison hy them and booked on a felony charge. Disinofl* was ai - 
rested at the Emergency Hospital by city dete(!tives and also 
booked for felony. Wachuta was arrestcnl by city dc'tec'tlves and 
charged with “assault with a deadly w'eapon.” Cases dismissed by 
.Judge Shortall. 

lilar. 1. George Flinn, pressman employe<l l)y H. S. Crocker Co., attacked by 
four unknown persons at 8.15 p. m. on Market Street, near Main, 
wdiile on his way from the ferry up towm. Was cut over the eye 
and forehead badly bruised. 

Mar. 24. John Pulton, pressman employed i>y Blair Mur<lock Co., attacked by 
three persons at 5.15 p. m. on Market Street, near Spear. One of 
the assailants used brass knuckles and severely cut Fulton’s head. 

Mar. 24. A. Berry, pressman employed by Neal Publishing t’o., and Special 
Ofth'cr Herliliy w ere attacked at 5 p. m. by 10 pickets. One of these 
pickets, Peterson, struck at Berry and then attacke<l the oificer. 
Judge Deasy dismissed case agaimst Peterson. 

]Mar. 28. Harry Boston, .Joe Costa, and Tony Ilo<lriquez, employed by I^nion 
Lithograph Co., attacked at 5 p. m. on I\[lssion Street, nejir Beale, 
while on their w'ay to the ferry. 

Mar. 81. Three men called mi the w ife of a pressman employed by Sunset Pub- 
lishing House and endeavored to frighten her with suggestions of 
the disaster that wmuld befall herself and husband if he did not 
leave the employ of the Sunset, referred to the blowing up of the 
TiOS Angeles Times Building, and Intimated that the sam(‘ thing 
might happen at Sunset. 

Apr. 1. W. H. How'inaii, press feeder, employed by Sunset Publishing House, 
attacked at ferry building, at 5.15 p. m. by Angelo Genoese. 
Genoese W'as fouml guilty before Judge Crist, sentenced to 10 days 
in jail, or $10 fine ; sentence suspended. 

Apr. 7. Fred Marwdtz, pressman employed by Hicks Judd Co., searched by 
police officer at ferry, at the request of a striker. No weapon w^as 
found. 

Apr. 8. Charles Young, press feeder, employed by L. Levingston, .810 Front 
Street, attacked by thrcn^ men at 5 p. m., wdiile in company of a 
girl bookkeejier employed by the same firm. 

Apr. 11. Harry Boston, employed by Union T.ithograph Co., attackerl by five 
pickets at 7.40 a. ra. In nave of ferry building. 

Apr. 11. A. H. Hanson, pressman, employed l>y Bolte & Braden Co., attacked by 
five pickets at 8 a. m on Main Street, near Market. Hanson was 
grabbed around the neck, thrown to the ground, and kicked and 
trampled upon. Glasses broken and face and head badly bruised. 

Apr. 25. August Biscay and Manuel Anguelo, meiuluTs of bookbindrs’ union, 
employed by John Kitchen, jr., Co., attacked by several pickets on 
Market Street, near Bdrst. at 12 o’clock noon, w’hlle on their wmy 
to lunch. The pickets mi.stook them for nonunion pre.ssmen. 

May 15. William P]. Taber, pressman employed by the Pacific Printer, 440 San- 
sorae Street, attacked In the hallway of this concern by three union 
pickets. 

May 16. Arnold, union labor picket, charged with assault. Case dismissed hy 
Judge Sullivan, 

May 22. Adrian Seney, employed by Hicks .Tudd Co., 51 BMrst Street, while in 
company with his wife was attacked at 6.15 p. m. at Fifth and Mis- 
sion Streets by two pickets. Seney was struck with a w'capon 
from behind and his scalp severely lacerated. He was further 
attacked and his face cut and bruised. Assailants escaped. 
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Alay 2.J. F. Plowright and IT. Cordova, employe<i by Schwabacher Frey Sta- 
tionery Co., 55.5 Folsom Street, attacked by three strikers on Third 
Street, near Brannan, about 5.15 p. m. Cordova and Plowright 
were on their way to the Southern l»acitic Station, Third and 
Townsend Streets. Plowright was struck from behind, felled, 
and then kicked and trampletl upon. His face and head were 
severely cut, his nose broken, and several teeth knocked out. 
Cordova was also struck from behind and received a severe wound 
of the scalp. Assailants escaped. 

^tay 1 to 28. From 20 to 70 pickets have gathered each morning and each even- 
ing on Fremont Street, between Market and Mission, in front of 
the plants of Neal Publishing Co., Blair Murdock Co., and Taylor, 
Nash & Taylor. 

Arrests were made in many instances, but in only one case was a jail sentence 
imposed. The guilty strikers were usually given very nominal fines, not 
exceeding $10, or were allowed to go on their own recognizance by the police 
judges. Several nonunion workmen were arrested because they lu’esumed to 
defend themselves ; and in the few instances where they wore found guilty they 
were fined in some cases as much as $50 by the same police judges. 

Numerous anonymous threatening communications were received by the 
officers and members of the association and by the nonunion workmen. 

The following is a sample of some of the literature which was issued during 
this strike: 

THE NEW VN’IONISM EUl’C'ATIONAE CLT*I{. 

(For the furthering of the Militant Spirit and Tacti<‘S That Win Among the 
Working Slaves in Their Struggle for Better Conditions.) 

To the striking pressmen and press assistants of i^qn Franciseo — Greetings: 

The New Unionism Educalional Club of Chicago having wiitched with keen 
interest the progress of your militant strike against the Franklin Printing 
Trades Association, have decided in oi)en meeting to address this letter to the 
members of your respective organizations, parlly to congratulate you for the 
splendid fight you have made to date and partly to offer suggestions that may 
be of valuable assistance in winning a speedy and complete victory. 

First, we want to offer our congratulations to the striking pressmen for 
their quick response to the call of their striking brothers. This i.s a happy proof 
of the coming soliilarity of labor which must swe<'p all Ixdore it. There is no 
power that can .stand before a united working cUnss using up-to-date militant 
tactics in its noble fight for life and freedom. This jdl capitalists know to their 
fear. So avc say to the fighting pressmen, “ Stick with the fighting feeders 
till all hell freezes over”; their fight is your fight, their victory your victory. 
You will have proven your right to their loyal support Avheu your fight comes in 
the future, which it surely will. 

Now, a word as to your fight. A leaflet with a copy of your demands sub- 
mitted to the bosses, together with their indignant refusal, is in our hands. 
We note specially in the bo.sses’ reply a schedule of wages said to maintain in 
various cities throughout the State. As usual with the boss, these bosses see 
with bosses’ perverted vision. While they see the scale slightly higher in San 
Francisco than elsewhere, they fail to see that living conditions are greatly 
higher in the West, and e.spccially in San Francisco, than in any of the cities 
quoted. They fail to note the higher standard of living that militant unionism 
has brought to the workers of this city than maintains among the less aggressive 
slaves of the boss-ridden cities so freely mentioned. We note that you are 
asking for $19 per week. Can you live on $19 per week? Actually? Some have 
tried it on more and committed suicide in despair. Is it possible some of you 
have existed on $16 per week and supported a family? Pray what did you do 
to your family? Where did you keep them? On what did you feed them and 
how often? With what did you clothe them? How often did you exhibit them? 
* * ♦ It Is the opinion of this club, and fust becoming the opinion of all 
men with gut.s, that when men are compelled to support their families on $16 
a week it Is time hell broke loose in the slave shops among the slaves. * * • 
Plainly, then, there are but two things in the way of the strikers winning the 
flght—that is the scab and the will of the boss. Evidently the scab must be 
“ reached.” You just go after him like the devil after a lost soul. He is your 
meat ; you must get him. * * * The other obstacle is the so-called “ iron 
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will ” and Inflexible will of the boss. With a little oxperiinentinj]: you will And 
the boss as malleable, as teachable, us the scab; also he will hand down to a less 
ironclad proj^eny the lessons tau;;ht him in the illuminating school the 
sabotagers. Have you read how even the slaves of ancient days put the tools on 
strike? 

After a hundred years of defeats what did the working class of England and 
France learn? They learned how to whip the boss without stJirving tlieinselves. 
They learned the great secret of “ striking on the job,” drawing their weekly 
wages and giving the boss an obje<*t lesson in the use of labor’s mightiest 
weapon in a strike. Ask Tom Mann how the gi*eat strikes have been won in 
England. Ask the boss what he fears most from strikers when he holds out 
against them for weeks and months. 

Moral: If forced back under the old conditions let the mind wander. The 
machines have been operated by scabs for weeks. The mnehine 1ms been scab- 
bing. Do you know how to coax a scab? There's the trip pnlle<l at the right, 
wrong time, it will pull the press on strike. There are cogs, bolts; all presses 
have guts; give them a little ifliysic. A judicious use of emery dust has won 
many a concession from stupid b(>sses who can only be awakened by the noise 
of guts falling out of things around tiiem. There is oil. (let the emery can and 
the oil can ndxed ; oil makes a picturesque tinish to a two-colored job. “ Done 
in petroleum on a September Morn.” A cartload of linislied work so embellished 
will move the boss to tears. 

In conclusion: No tight is won by prayer and fasting. Militant tactics are 
absolutely essential to success whether we lldnk it itleal or not, for the direct 
action of the boss makes live methods on the part of strikers imperative. 
Sabotage is a modest little word which simply means that it will be cheaper 
for the boss to come across than to fight back when labor speaks. For labor 
after all is the boss, it creates and shouhl dispose at its own sweet will and 
pleasure. 

The New Unionism Educational (.Mub wishes you abundant success and shall 
continue to walch your light witli interest. 

iT'IUaciTY (JoMAiriTKE. 

(Allied Printing "I'rades Imlad No. jr», Oakland.) 

We append hereto copy of i)amphlet Organized Felony,^ which was issued by 
the Franklin Printing Trades’ Association during the strike, and which giv^^s 
the views of the association regarding- industrial conditions in San Francisco. 

Hespectfuliy submitted. 

Fkaxklin Printino Trades’ Associatio.x, 
By J. 1). Koantkee, i^ccretdry. 

San Francisco, hicpicmhcr I, 10/ 'i. 


^ Submittt'd In printed hn-in. 



EXHIBITS, 


FEE EXHIBIT HO. 1. 

CoLi^ECTivE Bargaining in the Building Trades ok San Fbanctsco. 

A statement of facts tending to show that KEAI. COLLECJTLVK HAKGAINING DOES 

NOT EXIST HUT THAT CONUmoNS ARK UNEOUN-L, UNSATISFACTORY, AND I:N- 

ECONOMIC. 

It is the uiidcrstaiHiing of the members of rlio employers’ Mssocialioii, ajuiear- 
inj? liy their representatives before your honorable body, that the purpose of the 
investi^tion beinj; condiicteii by you is to determine the existing; relations be- 
tween capital and labor and the cause of the present state of industrial unrest 
in tills country with a view to remeilyinj? same by recommending such correc- 
tive legislation as in the judgment of this eoinmission may l>e arrived at as 
the result of examination, study, and analysis based upon your investigations 
and inquiries. 

Tliat the commission may lieltor understand tiie local cause for that lack oC 
harmony in the relations of employee and employer in the building trades in San 
Francisco, tliis association would submit to your consideration those elements 
whicli arc deemed by it to contribute largely to that spirit of unrest. 

There have been attempts in times past, on the part of the employees, by 
means of (lieir unions, to force upon the individual members of the employers’ 
association agreements wlierehy said employers hind themselves by various 
articles of agreement to do or not to do certain things with reference to the 
in^niliers of the union with which they contract. The obvious result to be ob- 
tained by tlie unions in inducing the individual contractor to sign the agree- 
ment offered is that in any future dispute with the members of the union as 
to the articles of tills agreement the contractor stands alone against an organ- 
ized body of men. It is tlie fight of the individual against a combination of 
individuals. 

The attemyit to induce the employer to contract witli the union as an indi- 
vidual is serious enough ; but far more serious is that sinister control which is 
at present being exercised over foremen and members of various unions in tin* 
different crafts, whereby these num are prevented fi’om doing an lionest day's 
work for a roasoimble wage. In other words, though a man of ordinary ability 
in any craft is able to turn out a certain amount of work, this secret agreement 
or understanding prevents him from turning out that uniount of work, ami 
limits him to a lesser amount. 

In proyiortion as this charge is a serious one should there bo given to it tliat 
gra\e consideration which it deserves. In our estimation it is serious enougli 
to warrant affidavits from the employer.s whose very business this system tends 
to iin(U*rmine. Take, for instance, the employers in tlie composition roofing, 
damp and water proofing business. 

. Exhibit No. 1 shows an attempt to adjust tliis matter of limitation of output 
peaceably. This means having failed, a lockout of all the roofing craft was de- 
clared by the master roofers and manufacturers’ association, under date of July 
31, 1013. This mattter was referred to tlie building trades employers’ associa- 
tion — the employers controlling body — by the master roofers’ association. (Ex- 
hibits Nos. 2 and 3.) 

Exhibit No. 4 shows a report of the Investigating committee sent out by the 
building trades employers’ association. On August 13, 1913, the agreement (Ex- 
liibit No. 5) was arrived at by conference bet w’een the building trades employers’ 
association and the building trades council. A very short time afterwards it 
was found, however, tliat in spite of this agreement the pernicious practice 
of limiting the output had not been eliminated, and further questions arose 
5310 
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between the employers and the union which imposed liardship on the employers. 
(See Exhibits Nos. 6-14.) 

A careful perusal of these exhibits will show tliat in spite of continued 
communications the limiLition of output still prevails, together with the other 
questions at issue, namely, the disratinji of the foreman (the employer's agent) 
by the union and unfair competition caused by union men taking contracts 
which enable them to work below the scale which the employer is foreecl to 
pay. Moreover, no employer la allowe<l to work on the job himself, while the 
union man taking contracts is granted this privilege. 

From the aflidavits filed with this brief, referred to herein, made a part 
hereof, and marked resj)ectively Exhibits Nos. l.%-18, it will be seen that .since 
August 14, 1913, the foremen of these afliants have repcaitedly advised their 
emplovers that they dare not urge their men to do that amount of work each 
day which couhl readily he turned out by a workman of ordinary ability in 
the craft. And why? P, ecau.se in these afTalavlts it api>ears in many Instances 
that, though made foremen by their employers, tliey W(*re dl.srated by the 
union for attempting to get from their men more work tlian tliat allowed by 
the seci-et understanding. And in each of these atlidavlts it appears tliat the 
Ibremen advise tpeir employers that they are lialile not only to lie disrate<i, but 
will be lined, and probably suffer, if persistent in tlieir efforts to obtain from 
their men a fair amount of work, physi<*al violence. To your honorable body 
the reasons for not setting forth the names of these foremen Ls obvious. This 
limitation of output is no new thing, as evidencetl by attaelied allklavit. 
(E\hlbit No. 19.) 

We may be met by the statement of our friends, the labor leaders, that 
this pernicious habit of limitation of output is not sanctioned by tlie Composi- 
tion Tloi^ifers’ Union, No. 2.5, nor by the building trades council, the governing 
body in this jurisdictiou. And they will point with pride to the fact that when 
t lie matter was brought to their attention in the months of July and August, 
1913. they went on record as discreiliting such a practice. Tliey will further tell 
you that the comi)osltion nnifer.s’ union (Ivoiiil No. 25) denietl on the floor 
of the council that the union had ever had such an agreement. And all this 
may be true. One would hardly exiiect a union to go on nw'ord as limiting the 
amount of work its nieml>ers couhl <lo. Nevertheless all their denials can 
not change the fact that in years gone by these same men did more work for 
a day’s wage than is now done, can not change the sworn statements of em- 
ployers of tliese foremen, intimately in touch with their employees, who know 
wlmt Is going on, hut dare not come into the open for fear of violence at th«‘ 
bands of their fellow memht'rs. 

The difliculty of oiitainiiig reliable data luxin the subject of secret agreements 
to limit the output must of nec(‘ssity be our excuse for not presenting con- 
crete Instances of such agreements existing in each craft. With this as our 
excuse we are pre.senting to you such eviilence as we can command relating to 
the limitations of output, first, among carpenters; second, plasterers; and third, 
ujiliolsterers. 

The best obtainable evidenie tliat cariienters are careful not to overwork 
is found on page 29, in section 53, of the By-Taiws and Trade Rules of tlie Ray 
Counties District Council of Carpenters and Joiners of America, adopted April 
2, lots, a true copy of which section is annexed hereto, made a part hereof, and 
marked “ Exhibit No. 20.” It reads: 

‘‘Any cariienter can prefer charges agaiii'^t pace makers, and any member 
found guilty of pace setting, or rushing members, with a view of holding his 
job, and bringing up the other members employed to an excess standard of 
sjx’efl shall be flne<l as j>er section 59.” 

“ It is submitted that no skilled laborer in San Francisco has ever been com- 
pelled to be a ” pacemaker ” to bold his >>b, and as we read the section it is 
but a flimsy cloak, carrying to its members a veiltnl tlireat ,that if they give tlu‘ 
best that Is in them for an adequate wage they will suffer as therein 
Jpj'escribed. 

Further comment upon it would be an insult to the Intelligence of your 
honorable bmly. 

With reference to the limitation of output among plasterers we have but 
to say that we are cretlitably informed that iilasterers or tliose engaged In 
the mixing of lime ai’e not allovvetl to mix over a six'cifie<l nnniher of barrels in 
any one working day, irrespe<*tlve of whether or not the uuniher allowed is a 
reasonable one. (Exhibit No. 19.) 
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It may be well in commenting upon the limitation of output to call atten- 
tion to the fact that at various times wltliin years past, and even after the 
effective organization of those employing labor in the upholstering business, 
the same condition confronted the Individual employer there as Is now preva- 
lent among the building trades. 

We have, in this connection, the sworn affidavits of an employer, annexed 
hereto, made a part hereof, and marked “ Exhibit No. 21,” setting forth the re- 
spects wherein the amount of labor among their employees has been at various 
times curtailed. This arbitrary limitation of the amount of work to be done 
in this tra<le was the very cause of that organization among their employers 
which now has become so effective in dealing with disputes between employee 
and employer. Effective to this extent, that the employee has been brought 
to realize that if organization can strengthen the demand of the worker for bet- 
ter w’orking conditions, it can make equally elTective the resistence of the em- 
ployer to arbitrary and unwarranted demands. Any attempt to elevate the 
slow and indifferent workmen to the basis of the efficient, competent, and willing 
man, by restricting the output of the latter to meet the position of the former, 
can only result in failure and destruction of the industry. 

Passing now from the limitation of output, let us consider the conditions con- 
fronting the employer with reference to apprentices seeking admission to the 
various building trades. 

The employers In the structural-iron business think the apprentice system fails 
to measure up to its necessities, in that it does not allow for a normal increase 
of membership without unduly and all too hastily crowding the apprentice into 
the journeyman class. The attention of your body is called to tlu* fa<‘t that 
hut (me apprenti('e is allowed to eight jouruoymen. A majority of jobs in this 
business are small, where a full erecting gang is made up of five naui and one 
engineer, but no apprentice is allow(xl. The work is particularly hazardous, 
and the annual death and disability rate high. The nature of the work forces 
the older men to find otlier employment. Were the apprentices in this craft to 
serve the time necessary to make them proficient journeymen, the restriction 
placed upon their number would not supply recruits fi>r the ranks to take the 
places of those who drop out, much less provide for a normal increase, unless 
some expcHlient were adopted. It follows that there are many journeymen who 
have served only a month or two as apprentices, who, for lliat reason, are not and 
can not be capable all around men, yet they must bo paid the regular scale of 
wage. 

That this condition should be remedied necxls no argunumt. 

The apprenticeship system in the sheet-metal trades, though somewhat differ- 
ent, works upon the employer just us great a hardship and acts as a boomerang 
to the apprentice. 

Looking at the laws governing the apprenticeship system, we find the by-laws 
of Local Union No, 104, of San Francisco, ('al.. Sheet Metal Workers’ Ijiter- 
national Alliance, article 14, section 6 (Exhibit No. 22), states that apprentices 
when starting at the trade shall be required to ai)ply to the executive board for 
registration. This section provides that no emi)loyer can place a boy as an 
apprentice in a shop unless said boy lias been registered as an apprentice by 
the executive board of the Union, and should the employer desire to register 
any particular boy, before said boy cun be placed in ids shop, he must wait 
until the boys already registered by tlui union have been placed as apprentices. 
In many eases It has been found almost Impossible to get any particular boy 
registered and placed in any particular shop . 

Article 14, section 3 of the same by-laws, states that all apprentice members 
shall appear before the examining board once every six months and sliall have an 
increase in wages from time to time, at the discretion of the board. This sum 
is increased from time to time by said board, and the boy is warned that he 
can not work for any firm under the rate set by said examining board. In 
practice it is found that after a period ranging from a year to 18 months the 
rate set by the union Is greater than the boy can earn, wdtli the limited knowl- 
edge he has attained in this period. 

Practically this system, tlierefore, works an elimination of these boys from 
the trade, because they are obliged, by union law, to demand more from the 
employer than their earning capacity is capable of producing. 

Article 14, section 4, of the by-laws of the same union states that every appren- 
tice member shall have his rating established on his card, same to be his rating 
for six months. This condition has been presented to the local union many times 
without favorable results to the hoy. A careful perusal of tlie general prin- 
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ciples of tlie Anuxlgnmatetl Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance \vill 
show, under the headinii:, “ (leneral principles” (apprenticeship) (Exhibit No. 
23), the following statement: 

“We favor the adoption of a legal apprenticeship system, the parents bind- 
ing the boy to remain at least three years, and tlie employer binding himself 
on his part to teach the trade of slieet-metal worker, but such employer shall 
not have more than one apprentice for every six journeymen in his employ.” 

The employers also favor a legal apprenticeship of three years. 

The apprentice, then, be<*ause of his inability to earn the wage insisted on by 
the union, must, after wasting a year or 18 months, remain either an inefilcient 
jiiechanic or seek other employment. 

Turning to the case of the lighting fixture hangers’ union we have a con- 
crete example of the policy of this union regarding tliose seeking to enter. The 
letters in connection with this case (sc'e Exhibit No. 24) show an honest at- 
tempt by a boy to gain admission (o this union. The union faile<l to respond 
to his personal* re(iuest. The matter was then taken up by the lighting fixture 
club, tlie association of employers in this trade, and to their letter requesting 
that some action be taken by tlie union no response was forthcoming. 

The letter by the club is attached hereto, made a part hereof, and marked 
“Exhibit No. *20.” Here, then, deliberate lack of action on the part of the 
union prevents a man from taking up a trade to his liking and forces liim into 
some other line of activity.- We strongly favor the elimination of lh(‘ restric- 
tion of apprenticeship, believing that e\ery boy in America should have the 
opiiortunity to learn a trade. 

Let us now turn to some of the working rides among tlie crafts that inflict 
an nimecessary bardslilp on the eniploym* and contribute to that strong cui’rcnt 
of dissatisfaction all too prevalent. 

It Is most important to note in this connecUon that tlu' enqdoyer is sehloni, 
if ever, consulted when the union contemplates any change either in its wage 
scale or its working rules ami I'onditions. Whene\er changes arc* made tlie 
uuioii men only consider their own welfare and not that of the eniploycT, the 
owner, or the public. 

Another and most important considcTatioii not to lx* ovc'rlookc^d is the fact 
that the nnioiis are in the habit ef rederring to tlu'ir rule's and regulations as 
the law whc'iiover di.scussioiis arise concerning subjects covered by tlieso same 
rules and regulations. 

Tims the unions, arrogating to themselves now or for wliicli tlu're is no war- 
rant, constitute themselves a governnieul witliiii a govc'rimieid. This altitude, 
it persisted in, will foster in tlie niliid of union labor the bcdlef tliut their law 
is the law, and as such should control \\itliout reference to State or Federal 
law. 

A situation which can not be passed witliout conimcmt is to bo found in eases 
where the building traders council liave cited individual employers of union 
men in various crafts to appear bc'fore tlie excH-utivo bnard of the council 
“ that the board may learn fully your position in connection wllli a grievance 
of the union against yoiir linn, which has been referred to this board for siicli 
action as the case may warrant niidcT the laws, rules, and regulations of the 
JUiildlng Trades Council of San Francisco.” (See P^xhibits Nos. 20-27-28.) 

The employer, in the dark as to the nature of the grievance, can not properly 
Iircpare for such a hearing as he may be granteil, but goes befoi*e this executive 
boanl assured of one thing, that action will be taken under the laws, so called, 
rules, and regulations of the council. 

In the by-laws of Local No. 104 of the sheet metal workers (Exhibit No. 22) 
we find the fuel to keep the fire of unrest kindled. Your attention is called to 
sections 24 and 27) of these by-laws: 

Section 24 reads : 

“No withdrawal card mMII be Issued to any iiiomber of this union who desires 
to go into business if lie is still going to handle tools and work at the sheet-metal 
trade.” 

Section 25 reads : 

“All employers actively engaged at the trade shall carry an employers’ card 
and pay $1.50 per month for the same, except that only one such card will be 
is.sued to any one firm, and all other members of said firm who desire to work 
at the trade must be member.s of this union.” 

As the union has jurisdiction over no employer who hires members of this 
union, ns to the scale of wages paid such members, these sections work a hard- 
ship upon such employers, because union men carrying an employers’ card can 
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enter the contracting business and work for any amount iier day they see fit. 
The employer, compelled to make a profit on the men employed at the union 
scale of $5.50 per day, must mtM?t in competition these journeymen turned con- 
tractors, who in figuring any contract can charge against their labor any sum 
they see fit These men, figuring contracts, as slated above, are members of the 
same union to which the employer, not working with tools himself, must pay 
the scale of $5.50 per day. 

It is also an establl.shtMl fact that such men are enabled to work longer hours 
than those prescribed by article 13, section 1, of the same by-laws (Exhibit 
No. 22), which states that eight hours shall constitute a day’s w^ork to l>e jut- 
forined betw’een the hours of 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. and on Saturdays from 8 a. m, 
to 12 m. 

liiislness agents of the unions demand and have access to tlie shops run under 
union condltion.s. This, as every practical busine.s's man must know, is detri- 
mental to tile discipline of the establishment; undermines tiie authority of the 
employer and robs him of producing time for whlcli he must pay without return. 

I'lie conditions outlined al>ove are sucli as liave brought about unwise com- 
petition among the several crafts engaged in the building business. 

Tlie same condition of affairs exists in the composition roofing and damp- 
prcK)fing business where the journeymen arc al)le to go out and take contracts, 
figuring their own labor at what they see fit, thus cutting under the prices of the 
employers of tins class of labor who are compelled, to pay journeymen’s W’ages 
to the men. (Exhibits Nos. 22A and 22B.) 

In connection with the working rules of the concrete workers, section 7 of 
the By-Laws of the Cement W'orkers Union, Local No, 1, American Brotherhood 
of Cement Workers (Exhibit No. 29), requires the members to refuse to W'ork 
under a foreman not rated {is a finisiier in that union. The employer claims 
that the foreman should not lie forcinl to i)e a member of the union. 

Under the rules governing the Bay Distriet ConiK'il of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America (Exhibit No. 20), w'e find on page 23, section 25, the following; 

‘‘Anyone, other than the contractor, giving instructions to the men on the job 
must be a nuunber of the union and receive at least $1 per day more tliau the 
minimum rate of wage. For violation of this section subject to a fine as per 
sediou 50. (See sec. 9.)** 

It is thought by the employers in this business that before the foreman should 
rm'ive extra pay there should be at least five men in bis craft employed on the 
job. Again a rule deemed most unfair is the following, found on page 28, 
se<‘tion 54: 

“ No niemimr shall alter any mistake he has made on a job or make up for 
lost time, eucept it be done on the employer’ » timCy under pemilty of a fine as per 
section 50.” 

It is submitted that any employee making an error should be compelUMl to 
coiTcct it on ids own time; that every w’orkman should he responsible for his 
own errors. 

Among the rules governing tlie employees of the cabinet manufacturers (E.x- 
hlbil No. ^), we find on page 24, section 30, as follows: 

“Any member discharge<l in the forenoon shall receive pay until noon, and if 
discharged in the afternoon shall receive pay until 5 o’clock ; provldinl that 
.said member be not notified of the fact at least four hours prior to the time of 
his lay-off.” 

It is submitted that any man disi*harged for cause should be paid only for the 
actual time he has w’orked. 

As in the case of the Shc^et Metal Workers, where journeymen may turn con- 
tractors, and figure a job, cliarging against their own labor what they see fit, so 
it is with the composition roofers (Exhibit No. 31), as evidenced by article 1, 
section 8, of the Constitution and By-Laws of tlie International BrotherhmHl of 
Composition Uimfers* Union. Men in this trade can gi> to contracting and tlie 
journeymen will wmrk for them, wiiereus an employer can not touch a tool but 
wiiat the men will quit. 

The structural steii business is prolific with examples of hardships worked 
upon both employer and men seeking employment in that trade, caused by the 
unwarranted stand taken by the unions In various trade matters. 

The erection of structural steel in San Francisco and In any locality where 
men from San Francisco w^ork is under the absolute domination of the bridge 
and structural iron workers’ union. 

This statement is aptly illustrated by an oct'urrence In Fresno, 200 miles from 
San Francisco, In June, 1912, The affidavit annexed hereto, made a part hereof 
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aad marked “ Exhibit No. 32,” states the facts correctly, and we will not here 
repetU them. Suffice it to say that to our minds the acts of the union in calling 
off the men were entirely unwarranted. 

Another illustration of the tactics of this union is found in the statement of 
facts set forth in the affidavit annex(^d hereto, made a part hereof, and marked 

Exhibits Nos. 33-34.” We will only add that the job in question was, without 
warrant, as afterwards admitted by the uuiwi, tied up for tliree days with re- 
suiting loss to the contractor, for which he had no rtnlress. 

That the domination of tin? union is effective is further evidenced by the fact 
that it Is successfully insisted upt>n by the union that the rules and regulationa 
made by the San Francisco lo<‘al shall apply to jobs many miles frcmi San 
Francisco. Evidence of this fact is found in the affidavit markeil Exhibit No. 
32,” heretofoi*e refi*ed to, wherein the workmen in this craft were called from 
the Fresno job until the 75 cents per hour .scale was agree<l to. 

Tliat this union has used its power to deprive men willing to abide by all its, 
rules from working un<ler its jurisdiction is evidenced by the Fisher case. In 
June, 1S>]2, one C. S. Fisher moved his family from Salt I^,ke City to San 
Francisco. In September, 1912, he was one of tlie organizers of a corporation 
about to egage in the general erecting l)usiness. The San Francisco union 
learned that he had been working for the American Bridge Co. on some non- 
union work In Arizona and called lirm Iw^fore their executive committee. He 
appeared ami stated unefiuivo<*ally that it was his Intention to abide by their 
rules and regulations. Nevertlieless, the union, without the slightest evidence 
of antagonism on his part, notitied the corporation that they could not work for 
it as long as Mr, Fisher was <'oiinecte<l with it. This action deprived Fisher 
of the oppwtuuEty to make a living at his calling and forced him, with his 
family, to leave San P’raucisco. (Exhibit No. 35.) 

Tlie bricklayers’ union has furnished us witli a situation which has caused 
a volume of correspomlcnc'e to pass between the general (*<Mdra(‘tors associa- 
tion, Bricklayers’ Union No. 7, the building trades council, and the masons and 
builders’ as.soeiatk«i. (See Exhibits No. 36-39.) This cori'espondence covei*s a 
per!<Ml dating from February 20, 1913, to the present time, and the end is not 
vet. 

The controversy was brougiit into l>eing by rule No. 5 of Article XII of an 
iastrument entitled “ lleclprcKnil agreement,” containing the articles of agree- 
ment to 1)0 entered into l)etw<‘en tlie imlividual contractors, on (he one side, 
mid San Francisw Bricklayers’ Union No. 7, on the other. (Exhibit No. 36.) 
Tills rule reads as follows: 

Kide No. 5 : For the purpose of enabling Bricklayers’ Union No. T to enforce 
a higher stamlard of work and for tlie purpose of rai.sing a fund to ciMiibat the 
further encroac-hmont of the powerful moneyed interests that are endeavoring 
to discourage the use of hrick as a bitildlng material, every brick contractor 
shall pay to the secretary of l^ricklayers’ Union No. 7 one-half of 1 per cent on 
all brick jote contracted by him within the county of San Francisco, the one- 
Wf of 1 per cent to ai>?ily on all labor perfmmieiT by bricklayers and on all 
iruiterial hamlled by bricklayers and to extend to lioth contract and per(*entage 
work.” 

In answer to a question by the secretary of the genei*al contractors’ a.ssocl- 
iition, in a letter uiuler date of fX'tober 1, 1913 (see Exhibit Ncx 157), asking for 
information as to tlie attitiuU* of (be bricklayers’ union tow’ard general con- 
tractors doing their own brickwork, a reply was sent (see Exhibits Nos. 38- 
39) advising that such contractor would be deemeil a bride contractor, and a.s 
such subject to the rule requiring the payment of one-half of 1 per cent tax on 
all lurickwork. 

Ftdlowing this stand by the union, and that important brickwork then being 
done might not be tied up, the general contractors concerned paid this tax 
under protest. (Exhibits Nas. 40-42.) 

Brierty, the objectiotis to such an unwarranteii demaral are: 

First. That it would add to the cost of building construction 15 to 20 per 
cent. If one union is justified in imposing a tax for tlte avowed purpose of 
promoting the welfare of the craft, it would be equally fair for ail other 
unions to Impose a like tax. This extra and unfair load on the cost of a 
building Increases the necessary original Investment, and the ultimate value of 
the building is In nowise increaseil by the payment of this tax. The owner 
liesitates to build, because Investment of tfie same sums along other lines 
wottld .yield better returns. Thus agreements of this iwiture ultimately injure 
those framing them, 
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Second. In any c‘<nitroversy arisinj? under the contract, which, by Its terms, 
must be submitted to au arbitration board, the general contractor has no repre- 
sentation. 

Third. The general contractor Is culle<] ur)on to pay a tax into the treasury 
of a union, in the promotion of whose welfare he is no more interested than in 
that of any otlier union. 

Not content witli forcing the general contractor to pay the tax above referred 
to, we find that tlie bricklayers’ union refuse to work on any building owned 
or to be built by one who has not paid tlie workmen’s wages or settled in full 
for the brick materials u.sed, in spite of the fact that the brick contractor may 
have received Jiis money in full, and with this should liave paid for the mate- 
rials and labor. (See Exhibit No. 43.) Thus their arbitrary union-made law 
forces tlie owner or general contractor to pay a second lime for work or mate- 
rials already settled for when the brick contractor was paid in full. (See 
Exhibit No. 44.) 

Thus we find the bricklayers* union, by this action, contributing their quota 
to the troubles of tlie already overburdened contractor; but more important 
.still, furtlier complicating the alreaily complex machinery of the building In- 
dustry. 

Another glaring example of the lll-eonsiilercd action of unionism is furnished 
us in the controversy between union labor and the muster lioiisesmiUis’ as.so- 
ciatlon, concerning the demand of the Iloiisesmitlis and xVrchitectural Iron 
A\'orkers* riiioii, No. 178, for an eight-hour day. 

The question, pending for several years, was brought to a climax by the no- 
tification of the building trades coniicil under date of May 24, 1912 (see 
Exhiliit No. 45), that the eight-hour day would prevail in tliis cruft after 
August 20, 1012. 

The master liousesiniths’ association immediat(‘ly took tlie mattcT up with 
the central body, tlie liullding trades employers’ association, and tliey in turn 
referred it to a siilicoinmittcK' for investigation. The re])ort of this eoiiinutti^e 
(see Exliibit No, 40) unequivocally imhirsing tlie uilion of the mnster bouse- 
sniitlis in refusing to grant the eiglit-liour day, was udojited by tlie central liody. 
A committee was appointed (see Exliibit No. 47) to represent tlie employers, 
and given full power to net. Finally, on August 24, 1912, the building trades 
council conci'ded tliat the union demand for an eiglit-liour day should be with* 
tlra\Mi. (See Exhibit N<». 48.) 

It Is to bo regretted tliat the buihling trades council interested, as we as- 
sume it is, ill the welfare of the building industry, sliould, in the first Instance 
and without careful investigation, have indorsed the action of tlie Iiousesmlths* 
union. Heretofore, wc wiTe leil to boliev(‘ tiiat this governing body, while 
zenlous for tlie welfare of its several units, the local unions, served the further 
and equally important duty of acting as a check upon tlie imwarranttxl de- 
mands of tliesG same unions. 

The conduct of the building trades council in the Instance just cited forces 
us to conclude that it sanctions the ill-advised demands of tlie unions witliout 
proper investigation of the economic conditions surrounding tlie Industry 
affected. 

It is most important, at this point, to state that it is action such as was here 
taken that serves as the warrant to tlu* employer for forming, witli liis fellow 
employers, a body powerful enough to deal with organized unionism. Had no 
such employers* bixly existed the structural iron industry of tills city would 
have been dealt a death blow. 

One would think that the action of the governing labor body in this Juris- 
diction would control the union. But no — for we find on August 20, 1912, 
it became necessary for the employers again to address the building trades 
council (.see Exhiliit No. 49) to advise the hitti'r that the union men refused 
to accept the aetion of the council, and refused to go to work except on the 
basis of the eiglit-hour clay. After a threat by the building trades council to 
form a new union if tlie men refused to return under the old conditions, the 
housesmiths’ union finally returned to work. 

What a sorry spectacle is here presented, when the building industry of this 
city can be tied up for .several days because union labor bad made arbitrary 
demands—the fulfillment of which would destroy one of the city’s most im- 
portant Industries. 

Another example of the arbitrary and unwarranted stand of union labor Is 
to be found in the action of the hoisting engineers. This union, contrary to the 
settled law of the building trades council requiring a 90-day notice to the em- 
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ployer in all matters wherein the working hours or the rate of wages to be 
paid are involved, gave to the employers in this craft a 24-hoiir notice of a 
change relating to the wage to be paid to their engineers. 

Immediately the matter was taken ui) by the erectors’ association, under date 
of August 2, 1913. (See Exhibit No. 50.) Prom this time till December 8, 
1913, through a volume of correspondence (sec Exhibits Nos. 51-5.5) between 
the erectors’ association, the building trades employers’ association, and Mr. 
P. H. McCarthy, as president of the building trades council, the question of the 
necessity of a bO-day notice of the change in wage contemplated was considered. 

The result of this correspondence and the ultimatum issued by the employers 
under date of September 15, 1933 (schj Exhibit No. 5G), together with the meet- 
ings had between the building trades council (see Exhibit No. 57) and the 
representatives of the associations most closely concerned was linally embodiai 
In tlie agreement of December 8, 1913 (see Exhibit No. 58). Tlie contention on 
the one side by the erectors’ association that the 90-day notice had not been 
given and that the notice actually given (tlie 24-hour notice) would not be 
recognized, and on the other side by P. 11. McCarthy, representing the building 
trades council, that a 90-<lay notice was not required, and would, tlierefore, not 
be given, was decided in favor of the erectors’ association. Of this decision 
the employers were notitied by letter under date of September 19, 1913. 
(See p]xhibit No. 59.) This lett(‘r, in that It contains the formal notice of the 
change in wage to become elective 90 days from its date, admits that such a 
notice was necessary. This admission establishes beyond argument the very 
contention for which the employer was working and shows the correctness of 
the position first taken by tlui erectors’ association. 

During a portion of the time that this controversy was being carried on the 
men were out on strike, tying up this branch of the building industry, thus 
entailing upon those employers engaged in the erection of buildings a serious 
iinaiicial loss. Against the union, tlie cause of this loss, the employer has no 
redress. 

Another and important feature wherein the employers’ association is vitally 
interested Is to be found in wlint may be called tlie jurisdictional disputes con- 
stantly arising between the dilferiMit crafts. Tliose are brought about by the 
claim of one craft that aiiotlier is performing work that sliould projieriy be 
performed by the first craft. While they are tighting tlie matter out the work 
is tied up and tlio contractor must stand idly and helpelssly iiy until a labor 
leader comes to his rescue and brings the warring unions to their senses ; and 
no matter what Use result, the contractor is the one who loses, and often 
heavily and without rodre.ss. 

A glaring example of tliis class of dispute between the different craft unions 
is to be found in tlie controversy between tlie plasterers’ union and the car- 
1 centers’ union. Without going into great detail, tlie facts are tliat before the 
erection of any buildings on the fairgrounds tin* building trades council filed 
with the exposition officials a statement a.s to the conditions of labor which 
should govern 'within the exposition grounds. It was understood that these 
conditions would be satisfactory to the labor unions of the City. 

When the framing and nailing up of staff ^^ork on the machinery hall was 
to be undertaken tlie building trades council determined that the work prop- 
erly belonged to the carpenters, and exposition officials and contractors were 
so notltie^l and figured accordingly (Exhibit No. 60). Plasters’ union, Local 
No. 66, objecting to the ruling of tlie council, went on strike and were declared 
unfair by the building trades council. Tlie plastering contractors on the ma- 
chinery hall, in accordance with the ruling of the building trades council, 
decided that this work should properly be done by eari>enters. Tlie union 
plasterers went on strike. The controversy lasted for several weeks and one 
plastering contractor suffered a loss amounting to about $3,500 as the direct 
cause of the strike in question. 

After various conferences back and forth and submission to the American 
Federation of Labor (Exhibits Nos. 61-62), the general contractors finally, on 
December 1, 1913, decided to proceed with the carpenters only. During all this 
time this class of work was being done, one-half by the carpenters and helpers, 
at $5 per day and $2.50 per day, respectively, and one-half by the plasterers and 
hod carriers 4it $7 and $5 per day, respectively. Again the plasterers walked 
out, this time not only on the exposition work, but on all plastering work through- 
out the entire city. Again the building trades council voted that the carpenters 
should do the work, and after the refusal of the plasterers to return to work 
they wete ousted from the council. The building trades council finally decided 
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to form a new union of plasterers, and this was done. It might be noted In pass- 
ing lhat various other branche.s of the building industry decldetl that the stand 
taken by the building trades council in awarding this work to the carpenters 
should be supported. (Exhibits Nos. 63-64.) 

During the fSTlod from January 7 to .January 16 considerable plastering 
work was actually done throughout the city, but often accompanied by cases 
of violence. It is unnecessary to go into details concerning cases wherein vio- 
lence was committed except to call attention to Exhibits Nos. 65-66; affidavits by 
reputable and well-known citizens of San Francisco, setting forth the actual 
acts of violence witnessed by them during the strike. It may be well to note in 
pa.sslug the attitude of some of our public officials (see Exhibits No. 67-73), 
and as a sorry commentary upon the Inefficiency of some of our police courts, 
when those who were guilty of unwarranted violence were brought to trial and 
found guilty, they were given nothing worse than prol)ution. 

After Plasterers’ Union No. 66 had walked out the building trades council, 
through its busiuess Jigeid, went to various citie.s in their endeavor to Induce 
outside plasterer.s to come to San Francisco, ami the general contractors adver- 
tised also in many other cities for plasterers. Definite promises were m.ade to th(‘ 
general contractoi's by the president of the l)uil<ling trades council that Plaster- 
ers’ Union No. 66 would have to affiliate themselves with the new Plasterers’ 
Union No. 1 before they could work again In San Francisco. The tinal settlement 
of this jurisiliciioual disimte was reached at a meeting held January 16, 1014. 
(See Exhibit 74.) To show the lack of consideration with which the building 
trades council treated the general contractors who stood shoulder to shoulder 
wilh the council in tlu'lr endeavor to bring outside plasterers into the city 
it is but necessary to state that at tliis conference at which the controversy was 
settled the general contractors were not invited to be present. The old plas- 
terers’ union, Local No. 66, withdrew tlieir demands, were reinstated in the coun- 
cil, and the plasterers who had joined tin* new union, Local No. 1, were politely 
informed that if tliey desired to continue as journeymen in this city they could 
do so only upon i)aying a $50 initiation fte, and i)ecoming members of Local 
No. 66. 

Again did the building trades council repudiate its solemn promise to the 
general contractors and the <mt.side plasterers who had come into the city when it 
in.slsted upon their joifiliig the oNl Local No. 66. Further than this, the same 
council refused to contribute anything toward the return of tliese outside plas- 
terers to the place from which they had been brought. Inasmuch us the gen- 
eral contractors were, in a mVasure, responsible for llie pi-esence of these out- 
side journeymen, tliey felt tbeiuselv(‘s called upon to and did contribute some- 
thing over $1,000 to defray the expenses of tlie return of these journeymen to 
the j)laces frojii which tliey had come. 

Tliis controversy, extending as it did over a number of months, was the cause 
of incalculal)le damage to the building trades generally, to the general (contractors, 
to the laboring man, and added to the already unenvial)le record of union labor 
in regard to their failiii-e in keeping a promise or agreement made with their 
employers when against their interest to do so. 

Another in.stan(?e of the inability of the crufts to work harmoniously one with 
the other is feiind in a review of the juri.sdiclional disjmte between the bridge 
and .structural iron work(*rs’ union and the stevedores’ union. 

The facts in this case are as follows: The steelwork for Pier No. 26 on the 
San Francisco water front was unloaded from a steamer to a barge by members 
of the stevedore.s’ union. The barge was then towed alongside of Pier No. 26, 
.and the unloading from the barge to the new pier was commenced with a float- 
ing derrick by the Crowley’s Launch & Tugboat Co. Tlu^ structural Iron- 
workers’ union claimed this work and backoil up their claim \vith the threat 
that the entire job would be declared unfair if the Crowley Co. did not dis- 
charge their regular crew and employ the members of the structural Iron- 
workers’ union. 

During the year 1912 there was brought to the serious attention of every 
business organization In San Francisco the fact that the Pacific Northwest wa.s 
about to boycott all of our goods. The truth of this sweeping assertion is 
l>roved by Exhibits N<js. 75-30, which cover protests from business firms and 
commercial organizations scattered throughout the State.s of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Protests and inquiries poured In ui)on us by letter and telegraph, 
demanding explanations and inquiring from us as to the true situation. 

The open letter of Mr. William Gerstle, one of the foremost of our citizens 
and president of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce during the year 
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1910-11, gives iis a masterly summing up of the facts concerning the embargo 
on lumber. 

In 1901, 1903, and 1906, the mill owners of tliLs city and the journeymen 
millmen’s union entered Into certain agreements. (See Exhibits Nos. 81 to 83, 
Inclusive.) Owing to the terms of .section 5 of tlie 1901 agreement, an einhnrg<» 
was placed upon one of the principal products of the great Northwest country, 
finished pine and fir. This agreement, once in force, was rigidly adhered^ to, 
and the embargo has ever since been, and still is, in effect. (See Exhibit 76.) 

In Justification to the mill owners, however, it must be said that for seven 
months they fought the union and fought this agrecunent, but because of the 
strength of Ihe union were com[)elled to yield ami accept its terms. 

Seemingly, clause 5 of this agreement was inserted at the behest of the mill 
owners and acceded to by the building trades c<»uncil in exchange for comvs- 
slons by the mill owners. On analysis, however, it is seen to be nothing but a 
weapon in the hands of the union to compel outside lumber, though a finishe«l 
product, first to pass through the hands of local union men to entitle it to the 
local union label. 

Thus the huilding trades council, by forcing on the planing mill owners, as 
compared with competitive points, first, a higher wage schedule for journeymen 
millmen, and, second, a reduction of the working hours, compels the mill owner 
to complain that he can not compete with the finished lumber products of these 
competitive points. The building trades council, well knowing that the finished 
pnxlucts from these competitive points c(».st the manufacturer less than the 
local product, refuses the former ndmittam*e by refusing to handle it, as shown 
in section 60 of the By-Laws and Trade Rules of Bay Counties District Council 
of Carpenters and .Toinors of America, adopted April 2, 1913. (Exhibit No. 20.) 

Section GO reads: “Any member working unfair material on a job shall b(‘ 
fined as per section 59.” 

This is an example of the danger into which blind union labor, by forcing its 
agi’eements upon the employer, may lead not only a single indiislry, but the 
entire community, nay the entire State. That this danger is not new is evi- 
denced by the fact that these agreements cover a perUxl of several yc'ars. 

The refusal of the building trades council and its airdiated organizations to 
lianclle any materials coming from any mill working contrary to the prescribed 
number of hours and wages (*ontained in the agreement or employing “union 
mechanics” but working under union rules other than the union rules applying 
to San Francisco, created a monopoly in favor of the local millmen. This 
embargo, in practh'e, is efTecte<l by the union men erecting buildings refusing to 
use in those buildings any millwork not bearing the local union label. 

Thus it is that sized lumber, coming from mills in or out of the State em- 
ploying union labor and paying union uages. must first be passcnl through the 
sizing machine of the San Francisco mills bef<*re being alloweil to be ustnl in 
the erection or trimming of buildings in this city. 

Prior to this agreement becoming effective San Francisco exported each 
month a large number of carloads of flni.shed mill .stuff as against but a very 
few carloads wlilch it now sends out. This solely the result of this agree- 
ment, carries with it the loss of many thousands of dollars to this city. 

And were the evils arising from this contract to stop here it would be serious 
enough. But this is a C‘omparativcly minor cause for complaint as compared with 
that greater evil to wliich this agreement has given birth. It is thi.s — member.s 
of unions in the electrical materials and other si)ecialty trades, stxdng, through 
agreements similar to this, the means of effi*cting mono]>olies in the communi- 
ties within their jurisdiction, are forcing upon their employers contracts em- 
bodying the same restrictions as above set forth as to the handling of materials 
coming from outside shops. 

The insidious influence of this ralllmen’s agreement has swept over the 
broad Northwest and l.s felt as far East as Denver. 

A concrete example of an attempt by a local union to sign up the Individual 
employer may be found in the contract oifered by the paintei-s’ union to the 
master painters. ^ 

Annexed to and forming a part of the agreement subraltte<l by District Coun- 
cil of Painters No. 8, of San Francisco (sw Exhibit No. 84) was a so-called 
‘‘Memorandum of agreement.” This memorandum is quite lengthy, and wc 
quote but a single section therefrom, showing the extent to which this union 
presumed to go In an attempt to dominate the business of the employer. 

Section 6, page 1, of said memorandum reads as follows : 

** It Is expressly understotxl that we demand specifications in all contracts en- 
tered Into during the life of this agreement, as to work and labor, be enforced. 
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Tlie followlnpc are granted the privilege of Investigating all specifications o.i 
jobs where three men or less are employed: The charge man, the steward, 
oftieials of the P. D. 0., and the representatives of the painting contractor; on 
jobs where more than three are employe<l, an additional man from among the 
men on the job, to be chosen by the men, and if for any reason such man leaves 
the job another man to be chosen by the men to replace him.” 

We wish your honorable body especially to consider this “demand.” The 
union “demands” that specifications as to work and labor be enforced and 
grants to their own men the privilege of inspecting the specifications. This 
“ demand ” in its very audacity is the peer of any yet brought to our notice, 
and once acceded to we would not bo surprised to learn that the contractor 
liad made his employee his imrtiua*. 

The reason employers object to being called upon to sign any kind of an 
agreement with a union is because such agreements invariably contain terms 
and conditions relating to questions which, from their natun*, must always be 
left for the decision of the executive or the person responsible for the conduct 
of the business. 

It has been the open and persistent slogan of union labor that “Collective 
bargaining ” was their only salvation. They recognize their power, wielded by 
a collective demand, hut seldom, if ever, deal with any but the individual em- 
ployer (see Exhibits Nos. 20, 27, and 28) unless forced to do so i)y that employer 
referring the demand made ui)on him to tlic employers’ organization. And 
this in spite of the fact that the union well knows tliat the employers have 
an active organization. 

Coming now to tlie lust cause of dispute, but by no means the least important, 
the question of a comparison of the wages received hy the difTerent crafts in 
various parts of this country must claim onr atienlion. If it is argued that the 
Pacific coast is a st'ction peculiar to itself, an(i that the wages paid locally 
should, for a fair comparison, be considered in connection with the average 
wage paid on this coast, we submit the following figures, the result of careful 
analysis of figures taken from the tables of the Puilding Contractors’ Council 
of Chicago. These tables are adopted as correct by the United States Govern- 
ment in their investigation of labor conditions. (Exhibit No. 85.) 

These figures sliow that the Sail Francisco scale, right through, averages 
05i cents per hour. The I’acific coast average from the above exhibit and 
<'Overing the same artisans averaged dO.fiO cents per hour. This makes the 
San Francisco scale per cent higher than tlie average Pacific coast scale. 

If the San Francisco average Is compared with the average throughout the 
United States, the discrepaiH\v is much greater. The nrtisnns whose average 
wage in San Francisco is 051 cents per iiour, in the United States at large, 
receive 51.79 cents per hour. The Sau Francisco scale is 37A per cent higher 
than the average throughout the country at large. 

That high wages do not mean prosperity, and that the laborer receiving the 
high wage does not benefit thereby, are fundamental economic truths. If the 
employer pays a high wage, he must get more for his finished product, and 
the consuming public, of which the wage earner composes by far the greater 
part, must pay. 

In conclusion, iiermit us to say that If this brief but serves the purpose of 
directing the attention of your honorable body to the following facts, it will 
not have been submitted to you in vain : 

First. A tacit understanding or secret agreement does exist between mem- 
bers of various crafts, under which they do only a set amount of work each 
day, rather than a reasonable amount of work for an adequate wage. 

Second. Many of the rules in the various crafts govern lug the entire field 
of the apprentice system work a hardship, not only upon the employer and 
apprentice, but upon the crafts themselves, upon the advancement of the 
building industry generally, and, therefore, upon the entire community. 

Third. Many of the working rules and conditions imposed by the unions on 
their men and on the employers are unfair to the men, and work great hard- 
ship on the employer, in many Instances causing the loss of money to him 
and benefits to no one. 

Fourth. Jurisdictional disputes between different unions, when arising, 
should be settled without a cessation of work by any union ; that such disputes 
have arisen within this city within the last two years; that the unions In- 
volved struck or threatened to strike; that Innocent third parties, the building 
contractors, have suffered, and without possibility of redress, money losses by 
reason thereof. 
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Fifth. There are in our city labor unions with strength great enough to 
force on employers agreements which effectually place an embargo on pro- 
ducts coming in from other States; that these States, prior to this embargo, 
purchased from California many millions of dollars worth of our goods an- 
nually, and that the embargo placed by us on their products threatened to 
involve us In a commercial war with these States with the resultant loss to ua 
of many millions of dollars annually. 

Sixth. The wages of all classes of artisans fn San Francisco as compared 
with the balance of the Pad tic* coast are higher and as compared with the 
scale of wages paid throughout the country at large are higher. 

There is no collective bargaining in this city, as I understand the terra. 
The system In vogue in this city is, the unions pass a so-called law raising the 
scale of wages or changing the working conditions; this is referred to the 
building trades council for their approval ; if approved by the building trades 
council it is put in force. Sometimes notice is given and again no notice is 
given in spite of the fact that the building trades council say that one of 
their laws is that a 00-days’ notice must be given before a change in wage 
or working conditions is put into effect. The employer has no voice whatever 
in making the above-stated rules. The employer’s part consists entirely in 
making what resistance he can. This resistance has met with no degree of 
success except in casess of hoiisesmiths’ trouble in the matter of eight-hour 
day in structural shoi)S. C’ollective bargaining, as I umh'rstand the term, 
presumes discussion and confirmation by the parties concerned before agriHi- 
ments are made. Here there is no such discussion. The so-c(dled agreement 
is the ultimatum of one party which the other party has no choice but to 
accept. As bearing upon these facts which sustain this statement, and as show- 
ing the existing conditions in this city, I ask leave to file a supplementary 
statement with various exhibits. 

In reply to the questions submitted by your honorable body in reference to 
the conditions in the building trades, we beg to submit the following : 

The occupations represented are: Carpenters, concrt‘te workers, lumber 
handlers, longshoremen, housesmiths, all planing-mill operators, sheet-metal 
mechanics, fixture hangers, spinners, steel erectors, tar and gravel roofers, 
painters, cabinet manufacinrers, plasterers, hrieklayors, hod curriers, marble- 
workers, stone setters, blacksmitbs, grill workers, modelers, cabinetmakers, 
mechanics, helpers, an<l common laborers. 

The proportion of skilled and unskilled labor differs in the various crafts. 
Approximately .50 per cent of the mechanics applying for work in tlie above 
trades are efficient workmen, ^^'e are unable to give any record as to the 
percentage of native and foreign born, os as to the percentage of married or 
single men. The difficulties experienced in making use of nonunion men are 
many. Organized labor in San Francisco controls the building industry, and 
attempts to use nonunion men in this city would mean the establishment of 
the boycott, the tioing up of work, difficulty in obtaining matcTials, and probably, 
as a final result, physical violence. Finns supplying material to a job built 
with nonunion men would be notifuMl that the job to which the material was 
being supplied was unfair, and that their material would be declared unfair if 
supplied to such a job. 

Such a condition is not justifiable, as the Constitution of the United States 
assures life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to all. There is no question 
but that a man’s liberty is curtailed when he can not work and obtain broad 
for his family and himself, unless he is tlie possessor of a union card. And 
the employer’s liberty is further curtailed when the conditions described in 
the above paragraph prevail. No body of men have the right to assume to pass 
laws as such that are in opposition to State or Fe<leral law. 

The seasons of fluctuations that take place in the demand for labor and the 
volume of the labor supply, wo believe to be small, as whether conditions in 
California do not Influence the building industry to the same extent that pre- 
vails In the East. The volume of labor in this city increases to a small extent 
during the winter months, as building in the smaller towns is carried on gen- 
erally in the summer. 

San Francisco differs to a large extent from other cities, owing to Its geo- 
graphical position, and the jobs and contractors are known by most of the 
men. In many crafts, however, the union rule demands that their mechanics 
must be hired through the business agent, or union headquarters, direct. This 
method is not at all satisfactory, as It allows the union or business agent 
to discriminate against any certain employer by sending him the least efficient 

38819"~-S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 6 16 
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mechnnics, and it also enables the business agent to favor his particular 
friends and supporters, and thus build up a political machine In tlie union 
which in many cases works a hardship on efficient workmen, wIk) are not 
particular friends of the business agent. 

Tlie extent of the unemploye<l in the building trades, varies with different 
conditions, such as the money market, the amount of new investment in 
buildings, the cost at which said buildings can be erected, etc. The cost of 
erection of buildings necessarily includes the comparison of wages between 
this city and other places, wdiich condition is treated at greater length earlier 
in this brief. 

Respectfully submitted, 

BriLDTNO Trades Employers’ Association, 
By Grant Fee, President, 

CfEO. S. McOallum, Secretary. 


FEE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Exhibits Accompanying a Brief Entitled ** (\)llective Bargaining in the 
B riLDiNO Trades of San Francisco, Cal.” 

State of California, 

City and County of Ban Francisco, ss.: 

George S. McCallum, being first duly sworn, depo.ses and says: That he now 
is and for four years last past has been the assistant secretary and secretary of 
the Building Trades Employers’ Asswfiation of California : that in such capaci- 
ties aforesaid there have come into his possession tliroiigh the proper channels 
certain original afildavits, instruments, lett(‘rs, telegrams, and papers of every 
kind, nature, and description, or caiijon office copies tlnavof, prepared In the 
regular course of business of the source from which said instruments came; 
that all of said affidavits, instrumenls. letters, telegrams, and papers of every 
kind, nature, and description appearing herein, by copy attached hereto, made 
a jinrt hereof and marked, rt‘spi‘Otively, “Exhibits Nos, t to 85,’’ inclusive, are 
true and correct copies of said originals or carbon copies of originals so in the 
possession of your affiant, as aforesaid; that said Exhibits Nos. 1 to 8*5, inclu- 
sive, aforesaid, annexted hm-eto, and made a part hereof are the same exbilnts 
referred to In that certain brief entitled “Collective bargaining in the building 
trafles of San Francisco,” which said brief is herewith submitted, together 
with said exhibits aforesaid to the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations. 

George S. [McCallitm. 

Subscrihed and sworn to before me this 31st day of August, A. D. 1914. 

[SEAL.] H. Anderson, 

Notary Pvhlir in an>d for the City and County 

of San Francisco, State of California. 


Exhibit’ No. 1. 

Master Roorens & Manttfactttreks’ Association. 

San Francisco, September 19 12, 

Mr. O. A. Tvettmoe, 

Secretary San Francisco Buildiny Trades CoHncil, 

Building Trades Temple, San Francisco. 

Gentlemen: At a regular meeting of tbe master roofers and manufaciiii*ers* 
association, held to-day, the members reported that a gentlemanly agreement 
appejirs to have been entered Into by the jouriiej’men roofers of San Francisco, 
by which a gang of roofers restrict themselves to a certain amount of labor to 
be performed each day. 

It is said that is evidenced by the fact that Mr. Doyle, the business agent 
of the journejunen roofers’ union, has appeared on many jobs and has Instructetl 
the foreman on each job as to the number of squares in each Job an<i tin* number 
of days ami hours in which he should finish such job. 
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Tlie members of the master roofers and manufai tunas' Mssiu iation feel that 
cm injustice is belnf? done them through this agreement, and I was lnstructe<i 
to communicate with you on this subject and respectfully ri‘(][uest that your 
honorable body take such steps as may be nwessary to adjust this matter in 
accordance with the rules of the building trades council. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Secretary Afaatrr Roofers and ManuiavturerH' Association. 


Kxhtbtt No. 2. 

Master Roofers and Manttfacturers’ Ass<x’TATroN, 

San Franrisro, duly 27, W13. 
To the Building Trades Eaipj.oyers’ Assootatton, 

3SS Pacific Bnildiny, San Francisco. 

Gentlemen : Whereas Union Local No. 20 of the International Brotherhood, 
Oanposition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Worker.s, have agreetl among them- 
selves as individuals to limit and are limiting the amount of work they shall 
perform in n day of eight hours ; and whereas this agreement is further 
strengthened by the persistence of their business agent in visiting jobs, measur- 
ing same, and conveying in a secret manner to the men the amount of time they 
shall put on a given job and the number of squares of roofing they shall iier- 
form during each eight hours of work; and whereas our members on account 
of the output being limited are suffering severe financial loss through such 
curtailment of output ; and whereas tiiis association has been unable to obtain 
any relief through a conference with the excamtive committee of tlie buidling 
li-ades council on account of Union Local No. 25, denying as a body, when in 
front of the building trades council, the existence of such an agreement; and 
whereas this association has ample proof that the amount of work is being so 
curtailed; and whereas we are unable to cope with this situation as an indi- 
vidual association ; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, as athliated inember.s of the building trades employers* 
association, hereby request that tiie building trades employers’ association take 
such action as they may deem necessary to obtain relief from these conditions as 
set forth above; and we furuther urge that such action be Immediate and 
urgent. 

We would further state that the undersigned executive committee have Ix^n 
given full power to act in this matter by the unanimous vote of their 
association. 

J. H. Plunkeft. 

John W. Bender. 

W. 8. Greenfield. 


Exhibit No. R. 

Master Roofers and Manttfactt^rers’ As.so<uation, 

San Francisco, duljf 30 , 1913 . 
To the Building Trades Emplo^^ers* Association, 

Pacific Buildiny, San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : The master roofers and manufacturers’ association requested 
the president of this body to call this .sjiecial meeting, as This association de- 
sires cooperation and assistance of tlie building trades eiiqiloyers’ association 
in remedying the obnoxious condition tliat exists at present in the roofing 
business. 

Union Local No. 25 of the International Brotherhood, Composition Roofers, 
Damp and Waterproof Workers, have agreeil among themselves as Individuals 
to limit, and are limiting, the amount of work they shall perform In a day of 
eight hours, such limitations being 30 squares In eiglit working hours for four 
men. This agreement is further strengthened hy the jiersistonce of ilieir busi- 
ness agent In visiting jobs, measuring same, and conveying in a secret manner to 
tlie men the amount of time they shall put on a given job, and the number of 
squares of roofing they shall perform during each eight hours of work, and 
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our members on account of the output being limited are suffering severe finan- 
cial loss through such curtailment of output. 

This association has been unable to obtain any relief through a conference 
with the executive committee of the buildings trades council on account of 
Union Local No. 25 denying, as a body, when in front of the building trades 
council, the existence of such an agreement. This association has ample proof 
that the amount of work is being so curtailed, and it is our purpose to submit 
same at this time. 

We are unable to cope with this situation as an individual association, and 
therefore, as affiliated members of the building trades employers’ association, 
request that the building trades employers’ association take such action as they 
may deem necessary to obtain relief from these conditions, as set forth above. 

In onler to make our position clear we have here set forth the things which 
we believe we have an absolute right in all justice to demand before our 
employees are allowed to return to work: 

1. We demand the elimination of the curtailment of output. 

2. We demand that the business agent be no longer allowed to go on a job 
except with the permission of the contractor performing same, and in no case 
during w’orking hours. 

3. We demand that one apprentice be allowed with each throe journeymen 
roofers. 

4. We demand that an apprentice be allowed to perform any work whatever 
in connection Avith the application of roofs. 

5. We demand that union roofers, working in San Francisco, Oakland, Ala- 
meda, Berkeley, Emeryville, Piedmont, San Leandro, Haywards, and Richmond 
shall work under the same working rules as in San Francisco. 

6. We demand that the rooting contractor shall be allowed to use his own 
discretion in the number of men required on any and all jobs. 

7. We demand that in future if there are any charges or claims against any 
members or member of the master roofers and manufacturers’ association, such 
charges or claims shall be submitted in Avriting to the master roofers and manu- 
facturers’ association direct and not to the imlividual member. 

8. We demand that Avhere aa'c are not able to get union roofers at the starting 
of a job Ave shall ha\’e the privilege of hiring other men to fill up the gang and 
shall be alloAved to complete said job Avith the same gang of men. 

9. We demand that on bituminous and mastic AA^ork and asphalt paving that 
the roofers’ union shall liaA'C jurisdiction only Avithin the building line, and that 
each journeyman be allowed one helper, Avhose pay shall not exceed $2..50 
per day of eight hours. 

While the above outlines those things Avhich wo believe Ave should, in justice 
to the roofing businc^ss, demand, Ave AAmuld further suggest, subject to the ap- 
proAml of the building trades employers’ association that the folloAving .scale of 
Avages be put into effect immediately; 

Per day of eight hours: Gang foreman, .$G; journeyman, $5; apprentice or 
helper, .$3. 

We believe that the present scale of Avages is excessive ; the highest paid in 
the whole United States being $5.20 per day in Chicago. The following is the 
scale of wages paid in San Francisco at present: 

Per day of eight hours: Gang foreman, $7.50; journeyman, $6. 

Believing that the affiliated associations Avill approve the justice of our de- 
mands, and hoping that they Avill indorse our position and cooperate with us in 
obtaining .same, we remain. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

John W. Bender, 

P. E. Laavson, 

J. H. Plunket, 

W. S. Greenfield, 

James Cantley, 

F. B. Irvino, 

W. J. Watson, 

Thos. H. Price, 

Executive Committee, Master Roofers and Manufacturers* Assockition. 
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Ex H HUT No. 4. 


August 2, 1913. 


To the Building Trades Employers’ Association, 

533 Pacific Building, Ban Francisco, CaL 

Gentlemen : We, your committee to Investigate the position and demands of 
the master roofers and manufacturers* association, beg to report as follows: 

We have investigated the position and <lemands of the master roofers and 
manufacturers’ association and approve their position and find that we approve 
all the demands as attaclicd hereto and made part of this report. 

We recommend, however, that demand No. 7 he stricken out and disallowed, 
this covering certain matters that belong to the laws of the master roofers and 
manufacturers’ association, individually. 

We recommend also that their suggestion as to a reduction of wages he also 
approved. 

The demands as approved by the committee are as follows : 

1. We demand the elimination of curtailment of output. 

2. We demand that the business agent be no longer allowed to go on a job 
during working hours. 

3. We demand that one apprenlice he allowed with each three journeymen 
roofers. 

4. Vs'g demand that an apprentice he allowed to perform any work whatever 
that a journeyman roofer can do. 

5. We demand that union roofers working in San Francisco, San Mateo, 
Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, Faneryville, Piedmont, San I.eamlro, Hjjywanl, and 
Richmond shall work under the same working rule as in San Francisco. 

6. We demand that the roofing contractor shall be allowed to use his own dis- 
cretion in the number of men re(iuired on any and all jobs. 

8. We demand that where we are not able to get union roofers at the starting 
of a job we shall have the privilege of hiring other men to fill up the gang and 
shall be allowed to complete such job with these same gangs of men. 

9. We demand that on bituminous and mastic work and asphalt paving that 
the roofers’ union shall have jurisdi<‘tion only within the buihling line and that 
each journeyman be allowed one laborer at laborer’s wages. 

We also approve of the scale of wages as suggested by the master roofers 
j'.ud manufacturers’ association: 

Per day of eight hours: Gang foreman, .$C; journeyman, $5; apprentice or 
helper, .$3. 

i)eg to remain, 

Yours, respectfully, 


ExHiHir No. 5. 

Brii.i)T.\(i Tradi.s Employers’ Assoctatton of Taltfornia, 

Ban Francisco, August I'l, 1913. 

To ihc Buihling Trades Jhnplogrrs' Association and the Ban Francisco Building 

Trades Council. 

Gentlemen: We, the undersigned committee, appointed by the hullding 
trades employers’ association and the buihling trades council, to discuss and 
adjudicate the controversy l)etw(*en the master roofers and manufacturers’ as- 
sociation and Local Union No. 25, International Brotherhood of Uomposition 
Roofers, Damp and Water Proof Workers, beg to report that our findings In 
the case are as follows: 

It is agreed that there shall be no curtailment or limitation of a day’s work 
by any member of Local No. 25, composition roofers, damp and water proof 
workers’ union; 

It is further agreed that the business a.gent of exunposition roofers, damp and 
water proof workers’ union shall visit jobs only under the same conditions and 
exercising the same privileges granted to business agents of other crafts affili- 
ated with the building trades council. 

It is further agreed that “ article 14, section 4, of the By-Laws of Local No. 
25, International Brotherhood of Composition Roofers, Damp and Water Proof 
Workers, of January ll, 1911,” will be eliminated, and it is further agreed that 
whenever necessary, owing to the inability of the union to furnish journeymen 
roofers, the contractors shall be alloweil to employ union laborers at the rate 
of $3 per day, who may become journeymen after one year’s exiierience. 
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It is further agreed that roofers working in Oakland, Alameda, and Berkeley 
shall work under the same conditions as maintain In San Francisco. 

It is further agreed that rcK>fing contractors siiail be aiiowed to use their 
own discretion as to the number of men necessary on any job. 

It is further agreed that the word “ Bituminous ” shali be eliminated from 
the fourth line of “ article 2, section 1, of the By-Laws of Local No. 25, Inter- 
national Brothehood of Composition Roofers, Damp and Wjiter Proof Workers,” 
and that the jurisdiction of the union shall cover work within the building line 


only. 

• It is further agreed that the present wage scale shall remain unchanged. 


Respect f u 1 1 y su bin 1 1 tod. 

Building Trades Employers' As^^ocla- 
tlon: 

R. B. Moore. 

C. H. Johnson. 

J. W. SCHOUTEN. 
John P. Cleese. 
H. J. Ralston. 

A. II. Bergstrom. 
W. S. Greemtelu. 


San Francisco Building Trades Coun- 
cil: 

K. J. Doyle. 

W. J. Maloney. 

W. F. Brind. 

A. Sheehan. 

F. G. MacDonald. 

C. P. St. John. 

P. H. McCarthy. 


Exhibit No. G. 

National Hoofing (Vi. 
Oakland, Oal., Ma\f .12, t^t). 


Mr. G. S. McCallum, 

Master Roofers and Manufacturers" Association. 

Gentlemen: Herewith I submit a question that I think is up to our associa- 
tion to handle. About three wi‘i‘ks ago one of my foremen and his entire crew 
were summoned before the union to wliich they lielong on a charge which was 
supposed to be conduct unbecoming a union man. The sum and substance of 
this charge is that the crew put on more work than the secret agreement which 


the union has calls for. 

They were tried and each member of our gang was lined $5 and the foreman- 
ship taken away from my pjreman for a period of one year. My foreman, 
]\Ir. E. O’Conneli, took Ids case before the building trades council and :Mr. P. 11. 
McCVirthy informed him that lie would not sanction any rule which put a 
curtailment on work. 

They then called a meeting where our men and the representatives of the 
union ‘met at tlie building trades council last Tuesday evening. The union 
claimed that they did not liuve any such law allowing so much work to be done 
in one day, but the cliarge was that tla‘ work was not done accMirding to speci- 
fications, wliereupon our foreman i)n»duced a letter from the contractor on 
this work accepting the work and saying that he wa.s entirely satisfied In every 

respect. . , , i. 

Ml*. P. H, McCarthy has a letter from our crew, signed by every man that 
they were fined for exceeding the limit on a day’s work. Hence you can see 
how the matter stands. This matter has been put over and we think it is up 
to your honorable association and wish you would take action on same at once. 

In order to assist you In the details In this matter, on a separate paper I am 
giving you the names of the men and job, etc., as follows : . 

Name of job: Stillwell; Contractors: Harris & Hudson; Location: Fruit- 
vale Avenue and Hopkins Street, Oakland. Crew: Foreman. Mr. E. A. O’Con- 
nell ; laborers, Mr. J. Finlon, Mr. Charles Latimer, Mr. C. De Mussett. 

Resiiec-tfiilly, 

Natoinal Roofing Co., 
By J. F. Ellis. 


Exhibit No. 7. 


March 1G, 1914. 


Recording Secretary, 

International Brotherhood of Composition Roofers, 

Damp and Waterproof Workers, Local No. 25, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir * I was instructed to write to you by this association and request 
you to inform me whether the laws of your union allow Jaurneymen roofers, 
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members of the imlou, to take contracts for roofing direct and work on those 
contracts themselves. 

An early reply will be greatly appi*eclated. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in this matter, I remain. 

Yours, very truly, 

Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 8. 


April 7, 1914. 

Recording Secretary, 

Intcrnationnl Brotherhood of Cowposifion Roofers, 

Damp and Water Proof M arkers, Local No. 25, San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Sir: Under date of March 16, 1914, I wrote to you asking you to inform 
me whether the laws of your union alloweil journeymen roofers, memiiers of the 
union, to take <*ontracts for roofing direct ami to work on these contracts them- 
.selves. Up to the present moment I have received no answer and will appreciate 
it if you will extend to me the courtesy of an immediate reply. 

Yours, truly, 

Ma.ster Roofers and Mamjfactuukus’ Association, 

By ^ Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 9. 


April 17, 1914. 

Mr. V, H. McCarthy, 

President Bn it ding Trades* Council, 

San, Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Mr. :McCabthy: Under date C)f March 10 and April 7, 1914, I wrote to 
the recording secretary of the International Brotherhood of (kunposition 
Roofers, Damp and Water Proof Worker.s, Local 25, and have up to date been 
unable to receive the courtesy of a reply from these gentlemen. 

1 am, therefore, taking the lilierty of forwarding copies of these two letters 
to yon with the hope that you will he able to give me tlie answer to this informa- 
tion before oiir next meeting, wliich takes place on Monday, April 20. same will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in this matter, I remain. 

Yours, very truly, 

Master Roofers am> Manufacturers’ Association, 

Secretary. 


Exiiiiut No. 10. 


July 20, 1914. 

P. n. McCarthy, 

President Building Trades* Council, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : We herewith present certain facts to which wo desire to call 
your attention, which facts are a violation of an agreement entered Into under 
date of August 14, 1913, between the building trades’ council and the building 
trades employers’ association and whicli are also contrary to the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the International Brotiierhood of Comiiosltlon Roofers, Damp 
and Water Proof Workers. We resriectfully request that these lie given your 
Immediate attention to the end tliat tliese conditions may be promptly remedied. 

We charge that in the agrtHmient signed by the building trades’ council and 
the iiuilding trades employers’ as.socintion, on August 14, 1913, the clause which 
states : “ It is agreed that there shall be no curtailment or limitation of a day’s 
work by any member of Local No. 25, composition roofers, damp and water proof 
workers’ union,” has not been lived up to. In regard to this iiolnt in the agree- 
ment we hereby append a letter from the National Roofing Go., which letter is 
self-explanatory. 
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We also submit herewith a letter from the Paraffine Paint Co., drawing atten- 
tion to the disrating of a foreman by the union. There Is also a rule in the local 
union that: “No employer of union roofers shall be allowed to do any labor 
on his own work.” That rule bars the employer from doing anything to expedite 
his work, yet there are eight men carrying union cards who are contracting for 
roofing work. They are performing the labor themselves and employing other 
union men and working with them. This is discriminating against the employers 
who do not carry union cards and is also in direct violation of “ Article 18, sec- 
tion 3 ” of tlie By-Laws of the International Brotherhood of Composition 
Roofers, Damp and Water Proof Workers. We. therefore, ask that these men be 
compelled to sever tlieir connection with tlie union and that they also be com- 
I)elled to follow the same rules that apply to other employing roofing contractors. 
The names of these men are: Demousset, 10. Miller, E. Grubert, O’Connell 

Bros., A. Shean, W. J. Maloney, Sullivan. 

Should you desire any further information on these mutters we shall be glad 
to present same verbally to you at your request. 

Believing that you will see the justice of our stand, we respectfully request 
that your immediate attention be given to this matter. 

Yours, very truly, 

^FASTEU RoOFEUS and MANTFACTCUETiS’ ASSOCIATION, 

, Nccrcfar//. 


May 23, 1914. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, 

Building Trades Council, San Francisco, Cal. 

My Deau Sir: Under date of April 17, 1914, I wrote to you inclosing copies 
of two letters to tlie recording secretary of the International Brotherhood of 
Composition Roofers, Damp and Water Proof Workers, Local No. 25, and stated 
to you that I had been unable to receive the courtesy of a reply from Local 
No,* 25, and was forwarding those letters to you in the hope that you might be 
able to give me an answer to this question. 

You were kind enough to ring mo up and state that my letter had been mis- 
laid for a couple of days, on your desk, but tliat I wuld liear from you shortly. 
I should be very pleased if you could let me liear from you within the next 
few days. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in this matter, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 

Master Roofers and Manci actcrers’ Association, 

, ^ Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 11. 


August 15, 1914. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, 

President Building Trades Council, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: About a month ago a committee from the master roofers and 
manufacturers’ association conferred with you concerning certain conditions 
affecting the roofing business in this city. These conditions being a secret 
agreement concerning a limitation of output by composition roofers, damp and 
water proof workers’ union, Ix)cal No. 25, a disrating of foremen by the same 
local union, and competition by members of the same local, Avho are taking 
contracts and yet are working on the job themselves, thereby causing unfair 
competition with the employer who is not allowed to handle tools on his own 
work. 

This committee left in your hands at the time of the conference certain 
communications and data in regard to these matters. At that time you 
proinisenl to give the matter your immediate attention, and since the date of that 
conference the chairman and the secretary of tlie master roofers and manu- 
facturers’ association have endeavored many times to get in touch with you 
l>y telephoning and otherwi.se, but have not been able to reach you, nor have they 
heard from you. 

At the time of the conference you promised to give the matter your immediate 
attention, but to date they have not had the pleasure of hearing from you. 
The master roofers and manufacturers association are affiliated members of 
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this body. We, therefore, on behalf of that association would respectfully re- 
quest that you give us the results of your consideration of the above matters 
as soon as possible. 

Yours, truly, 

Building Trades Employers’ Associahon, 

^ President. 


Exhibit No. 12. 

August 18, 1914. 

Mr. P. IT. McCarthy, 

President Building Trades Council, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir : It has been reported to this association that International Brother- 
hood of Composition Roofers, Damp and Water Proof Workers, Local No. 25, 
has passed a resolution that they will not work on any building over 200 feet 
high unless they are paid $1 per day more than the scale established by the 
building trades council. ' 

While we are perfectly willing to pay the scale we have received no notihea- 
tlon of such a demand, have never been consulted on same, and would like 
to know under whose authority such a demand is made. 

One of our memlxu's, the J. W. Bender K<M>ting Co., has a job on the main 
entrance tower on the Panama Pacific Exposition grounds. lie notified his 
men to go to work on that job, and they have refused to do so unless paid $1 
per day above the scale establislu'd by the building trades council. While' we 
are perfectly willing, and have been at all times, to pay this scale of wages, 
we do not consider this demand just or in compliance with the law of the 
building trades council. , , , ^ 

The J. W. Bender Roofing Co. has also been notified that members of the 
International Brotherhood of Composition Roofers, Dam]) and Water Proof 
Workers, Local No. 25, will not allow a laborer to be employed as a watchman 
on the kettle. This is against the established precedents, and also against 
the ruling of the building trades council. 

We therefore nniuest your immediate attention on these matters in order 
that the work may pro<*eed with dispatch, and that there may be no delay 
owing to these unexpected and unauthorizeil demands. 

Yours, very truly, 

PIASTER Roofers and :MANX'rACTrRi:Rs’ Association, 

, Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 13. 


BriLDiNc. Trades Couni ri„ 

San Francisco, August 21, 101 'f. 

Master Roofers and Manufacturers’ As.sociatton of S\n Francisco, 

7o7 Pacific Building, City. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your communication of August 18, addres.sed to 
P. H. McCarthy, president of the building trades council, we are pleased to 
advise as follows : 

Your communication was received, discussoil, and acted on at the regular 
meeting of the council, held Thursday evening, August 20 ; and upon a thorough 
probing of the matter complained of in your communication we are glad to 
advise that the resolution you refer to has not been jiassed by felt and compo- 
sition roofers, damp and water proof workers. Local No. 25, and further, 
that resolutions of the kind complained of in your letter can not be approved 
under the constitution, laws, and regulations of the San Francisco Building 
Trades Council. 

Believing that fair and just dealings will continue to maintain for peace and 
progress of the building industry of our State, we have the honor to remain. 
Very sincerely and respectfully, 

O. A. Tveitmoe, 

Recording and Corresponding Seerefaru 

San FrancUsco Building Trades Council. 
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Exhibit Nu. 1L 


xVUGLTHT 22, 1914. 


Mr. P. H. MrCJARTHv, 

rrasidcnt Buildintj Trades Council^ San Francisco, CaL 

Dkati Sir: I beu to acknowledj^e a communioatlon from Mr. O. A. Tveltmoe, 
iiiulcr date of August 21, 1914, in uuswor to the communication of August 18, 
1914, addressed to yourself by the master roofers and manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation. 

Under date of August 15 a letter was addressed to you by Mr. Grant P'ee, 
president of the building trades employers’ association, requesting your imme- 
diate consideration of certain conditions affecting tlie rooting industry in tliis 
city. Tliese conditions being a secret agreement concerning a iimitation of 
output by comiiosition roofers, damp and water prixif workers’ union, Local 
No. 25, a disrating of foremen by tlie same local, and competition by members 
of the same local who are taking contracts and yet are working on the joli 
themselves, thereby causing unfair comi^Hition witli the employer wlio is not 
i^llowed to handle tools on his own work. 

These matters were first submitted to you about July 20, and said conditions 
still continued to prevail in spite of the fact that you promised at that time to 
take the matter up immediately and inform us of the action of the building 
trades council. 

This matter has now been placed in the hands of the building trades em- 
ployers’ association, and we respectfully reijuest some immediate action on 
your part toward remedying such comlitions. 

Vours, truly, 


Bcimuno Trades Emci.oykus’ Association, 
By Secrctarih 


Exhibit No. 15. 

Stvte of California, City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

W. IT. Malott, being first duly sworn, deposes ami says that I am a member 
of the firm of Malott & Peterson, contracting rmifers. In the course of my busi- 
ness I have at all times employeil members of the International Brotlierhood 
of Composition Roof(*rs, Damj) and Water Proofing Workers of Local No. 25. 
During the employment of said numibers of Local No. 25, I have from time to 
time boon, and now am, confronted witli a condition jiroving that (lie members 
of said TiOcal No. 25 have among tliemselvos a secret understanding or agree- 
ment to limit the ontinit of a day’s work to a certain quantity. My present 
foreman has on various occasions since the 14th day of August, 1918, volun- 
tarily informed me that the amount of work which he is iiermitted to tin n onl 
is limited by a secret understanding or agreement existing among the members 
of aforesaid Local No. 25. Tie fnrtbm’ informs mo that if be exceeds (be limit 
so set by said local, lie will either be ilisratod by the union as a foreman or 
fined by the union. Said foreman further stated to me in confidence that should 
he .so exceed the limit of work aforesaid lhat he would probably suiter i>bysical 
violence at the hamls of the members of said local union. 

Deponent further states that he now pays, and has during all the times men- 
tioned in this affidavit i>aid, the union .s<-ale of wages to all his employees, to 
wit, $7.50 per day for foremen and $6 per day for journeymen. 

W. FI. Malott, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of August, A. D., 1914. 

L. H. Animsrson, 

Notary Public in .and for the City and County of 

San Francisco, State of California. 

My commission expires December 27, 1914. 


Exhibit No. 10. 

Stato of California, City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

John W. Bender, being duly sworn, deposes and says that I am a member of 
the firm of J. W. Bender Roofing & Paving Co., contracting roofers. In the 
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course of my business I have at all times employed members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Composition Hoofers, Damp and Water l»r(K)ting Workers 
of Local No. 25. During the employment of said members of Local No. 25, I 
have from time to time been, and now am, confrontetl with a condition proving 
that the members of said Ix)cal No. 25 have among theimselves a secret under- 
standing or agreement to limit the output of a day’s work to a certain quantity. 
My present foreman has on various occasions .since the 14th day of August, 
1913, voluntarily informed me that the amount of work whicli he is permitted 
to turn out is limited by a secret understanding or agreement existing anmng 
the members of aforesaid Local No. 25. He further inforias me that if he 
exceeds the limit so set by said local he will either be disrateii liy the uniou a.s 
a foreman or fined by the union. Said foreman further stateii to me in confi- 
dence that shouhl he so exceed the limit of work aforesaid that he would 
probably suffer physical violence at the hands of tin* members tif said local 
union. 

Deponent further states that he now pays and has <Uiriiig all tlie ti»‘’es men- 
tioned in this aflidavit paid the union seale of wages to all his lauployees, to 
wit, $7.50 per day for foremen and $6 pt^r day for .iournoymen. 

.John W. Bexueb. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of August, A. !>., 1914. 

L. H. AM>Kn.soN. 

Notarij PuhIU- in and for the Citu and Count u of 

San Franrisco, State of California. 

My commission expires December 27. 1914. 


Exhibit .N<». 17. 

AVI Il)A\ I r. 

State of CAT.iFORNtA, City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

F. E. Irving, being first duly sworn depo.ses and says that he now is, and 
during all the times herein mentioned, has been the manager of the contract- 
ing department of the rnraffine Paint Co. of this <‘it.v and county. TImt as 
such manager he has employe<l rnemlier.s of tlie Composition Tl<M»fers’ Union 
No. 25. That at various times since the 14th day of August, 1913, foremen in 
charge of the members of said Hoofers Union No. 25, in the (unploy of tlie 
Paraffine Paint Co. liiive staled to him that tliey were prevented fnun com- 
pelling the perforinanee of more than a certain amount of work each day. 
That these foremen stated to affiant that they wore liable to be disrated, fined, 
and snb.iectwl to ])hvsical violence. That said .stalements were made to him in 
certain Instances voluntarily, aiul in other instances wore the result of (pies- 
tioning l>y liim of said foreman. 

F. E. Irving. 

Subscribed and sivorii to before me thi.s 2r)tli day of Augu.st, A. D. 1914. 

[SEAL.] I- IT. Anderson, 

Notary Puhlic in and for the City and Counly of 

San Francisco, State of California. 


Exhibit No. 18. 


AFFIDAVIT. 

State of California, 

City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

To whom it may concern: 

James Cantley, being duly sworn, states and deposo.s that he is an employing 
contracting roofer and that during the handling of his business he has jii 
times employed, in said roofing contracting business, members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Comixisitlon Roofers, Damp and Water Proof M orkors, 
Local No. 25. During the employment of .said members of the International 
BrotherhiXKl of f4oraposltion Hoofers, Dump and Walor PrcKif Workers, 

No. 25, he has from time to time been, and now is confronted with a condlt on 
proving that the members of the International Brotherhood of Composition 
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Hoofers, Damp and Water Proof Workers, Local No. 25, have among themselves 
a secret understanding and agreement to limit the output on their day’s 
work to a certain quantity. He furthermore states and deposes that at various 
times when he has had to inquire the reason why his foreman has not produced 
more work, said foreman, now in his employ, has informed him that it is im- 
possible for 1dm (the foreman) to get more work from his men, because they 
have a secret understanding that tliey shall only do a specified amount during 
one day. Said foreman also stated to the deponent that if deponent forced him 
to get more work from the gang he would either have to give up his job as 
foreman, pay a fine to the union for exceeding the amount of work specified in 
said secret agreement, and probably suffer physical violence from members of 
said union. 

Jlr. .James Cantley further deposes that he pays the union scale of wages to 
all his employees, namely, .$7..50 per day for foreman, ,$6 per day for Journey- 
men. 

James Cantley. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 21st day of August, A. D. 1914. 

[seal.] L. it. Ander.son, 

Xoiary Publw in and for the City and County of 

San Francisco, State of California. 

My commission exi)lres December 27, 1914. 


Exiiiiut No. 10. 

State of California, 

City and county of San Francisco, ss: 

C. A, Day, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is now, and was dur- 
ing tlie month of .July, 1010, a member of tlie firm of Thos. IT. Day’s Sous, 
general contractors. 

That during said month of .July, 1010, he employed hod carriers at the work 
of mixing lime mortar. 

That the maximum amount of lime made up in any one day by one hod 
carrier was 10 barrels. 

That a good average day’s work for one man should be from 14 to IS barrels. 

That, to the best of his knowle<lge and belief, an agreement existed between 
the members of the liod carriers’ union to limit the output of each man to 10 
barrels of lime per day. 

C. A. Day. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27tli day of August, A. D. 1014. 

[seal.] H. D. Denson, 

Notary Public in and /or the City and County of Sn.n Framisco, Cal. 


J^xiiimT No. 20. 

[Extact from By-Laws and Trade Rules, Ray Counties District Council of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, San Francisco and Vicinty. Adopted Apr, 2 , 1013.] 

Section 53 from trade rules: 

Any caiTienter can prefer charges against pacemakers, and any member 
found builty of pace .setting or rushing members, with a view of holding hl.s job, 
and bring \ip the other members enqdoyed to an excess standard of speed, 
shall be fine<l as per section 50. 


Exiiiiur No. 21. 
affidavit. 

State of California, 

City and county of San Fraticisco, ss: 

Chris P. Seitz, being duly sworn, states and deposes that he is a manufac- 
turer of furniture and also tlie secretary of the furniture and carpet trades 
association; and that said association was formed|on or about July, 1910, for 
the purpose of protecting its members from the abuses and demands of or- 
ganized labor. The rate of wages paid mattress makers and upholsterers 
previous to the San Franci.sco fire in 1900 was $3 and $8,50, respectively. 
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After the fire, on or about October, 1006, the uphoteterc'rs’ union demanded 
and were granted a raise to $3.50 and $4, respectively. Now, after this increase 
was granted the Upholsterers’ Local Union No. 28 gradually started to restrict 
the output of its members. On or about the 20th of July, 1910, Upholsterers’ 
Local Union No. 28 made a demand on the employers for 50 cents per day in- 
crease and half day off on Saturday afternoon. 

The reply to the demands of labor was, briefly, that there was no unwilling- 
ness on the part of the manufacturer, but an inability to meet the demands. 
To qualify this answer to the demands of Local No. 28, will state that for a 
period of two years, or since the restriction of the output, the condition of the 
upholstery and mattress business has been distressing and with nominal, if 
any, profit. This condition has been brought about mainly by the ruling of 
I^ocal No. 28 which restricted the output of its members, and by reason of this 
feature has so reduced the financial standing and prosperity of the various 
enterprises that they are to-day not in a position to grant further concessions 
to labor, but by virtue of these distressing features are forced to ask con- 
cessions from labor. 

At the time of this strike the union claimed there was no restriction of the 
output, but this clause is a copy of a section of their by-laws: “The Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws, and General Laws of Upholsterers’ Union, Local No. 28,” on 
page 18, Article XIV, section 2, gives it as “ the duty of the shop delegate to 
report the names of all members who turn out more work than he is rated to 
do, and action will be taken accordingly.” It was not for us to know what 
was intended by this clause, but we claimed, and were prepared to prove, that 
this clause has been construed by TiOcal No. 28 to mean that the output of any 
man should be limited by a schedule arbitrarily flxe<l by Local No. 28 and 
same schedule is arbitrarily fixed by Local No. 28 and printed by said local 
for distribution among its own mcml)ers so said members can bo guided by 
same. 

As it was impossible for the two sides to agree in this strike, the same was 
left to Mr. P. II. McCarthy, president of the building trades council, for deci- 
sion. Said decision granted the union the additional 50 cents increase and 
ruled that the restriction of output must cease. While this d(H.*ision shows 
that the limitation of output did exist and was supposed to have been stopped, 
it still exists, in a measure, but is very hard for an employer to prove, as that 
clause referred to has been stricken from tlieir by-laws. 

It is impossible for an employer to engage any help that is not a union man 
and carries a union card. Should he hire a man that is not a good union man, 
those in his employ will immediately strike and not go back to w^ork until 
said man is discharged. As an illustration of this, I hereby give you an in- 
stance where the Continental Bedding Co. had their place struck for giving 
work to men not members of Local No. 28. On March 25, 1913, Mr. S. Klein 
applied for work and was put to work in the upholstery department. On 
April 1, 1913, Mr. W. Meyers applied for work and was put to work in the mat- 
tress department ; wages paid according to the union scheduh‘, $4 for mattress 
makers, $4.50 for upholsterers. At the time of their entrance both wore ad- 
vised, in answer to their inquiries, that the shops were unionized. They then 
declared their intentions of joining the union, which intentions were carried 
out, both having applied to the union for membership, and deposited their initia- 
tion fee. On April 2 Business Agent Harris, of upholsterers’ union, called on 
the Continental Bedding Ca). and informed them tliat the applications of Messrs. 
Klein and Meyers had been rejected by the union and that the Continental 
Bedding Co. would have to imnuMliately discharge these two men. This the 
employers refused to do. On April 7 Business Agent Harris, of upholsterers’ 
union and Vice President Rosenthal, of the international union, called on these 
employv?rs and demanded that these men be immediately discharged or the 
entire men called out at 1 p. m. This the employers refused to do, and the men 
struck at 1 p. ra. The Furniture and Caniet Trades Association immediately 
took up the fight and, after conferences, left the entire case in the hands of 
two labor leaders, Messrs. John A. O’Connell and M. K. Decker, who decided 
“ that there was no justification in the laws of the union for the calling of this 
strike,” 

Chuis. F. Seitz. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day of August, 1914. 

[seal.] L. II. Anderson, 

Notary Public in and for the City and Count}/ of 

Saai Francisco, State of California. 
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^ Exhibit No. 22. 

* 

[Extract from By-ta^s of Local Union No. 104, of San Prandsco, Cal., Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance, dated 1910.] 

Article XIV, apprenticeship system: 

Skc. 3. All apprentice members shall appear before the examining board 
once in every six months and shall have an increase in wages from time to 
time at the discretion of the board. 

Sec. 6. Apprentices when starting at the trade shall be required to apply to 
the executive board for registration. 


Exhibit No. 22a. 


State of California, 

City and County of San Francisco^ sh: 

H. M. Johns, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that he now is, and 
during all the time hereinafter mentioned has been, a member of the firm 
known as the Johns R<x)fing Co. ; their principal place of business is located in 
San Jose, county of Santa Clara, State of California ; that on the 6th day 
of August, 1914, he went to the fairgrounds, in the city and county, to fulfill 
a contract for roofing at certain buihling in the grounds known as the “ Panama 
Canal Exposition Kuilding,” then being erected by Meyers & Co., of Chicago; 
that he had for the purpose of performing said contract hired three roofers 
and that it was his intention to work upon tlie roof of said building himself; 
that at 1 o’clock the men In his employ reiKirted for work and upon seeing him 
change his clothes asked him his intentions ; that he staled to them that he was 
going to work and they told him they could not work for him on the r(K)f, stat- 
ing that their rules prohibited them from working with a foreman who did not 
c-arry a c*iird; that he, affiant, told them that he had no objection to paying one 
of them the wages of a foreman, but that he himself insisted upon working 
with the men ; that the men still insisted that they w'onhl not wairk with him 
on the roof and stated that if he insisteii upon w'orking they w’ould leave 
the job; that he did insist upon working along with these men upon this job 
and that bec*ause of the position which he took in reference to this matter thev 
picked up their clothes and left the job; that the final outcome of this situation 
was that the general contractors permitted him to rescind the contract. 

That witliin 5(K) yards of the job upon which affiant sought to work the firm 
of Sullivan, De Mousset & Sheehan, contracting under the firm name and style 
of the “Panama Roofing Co.,” were doing a roofing job; that the members 
of this firm are, to the best of your affiant’s knowledge and belief, members of 
the International P>rotherlKK)d of Composition Roofers, Damp and Water Proof 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 25; that the members of this firm had einployetl 
and assisting them in the performance of their contract one ro<>fer also a mem- 
ber of said Local No. 2.5, and that in their particular case said riKifer so in 
their employ did not refuse to work with the men employing him ; that as your 
affiant is informed and believes the s<de reason why said roofer did not refuse 
to work w’as and is because his employers aforesaid were members of said 
composition roofers’ union, Local No. 25. 

That your affiant is informed and believes that the aforesaid Local No. 25 
is now taking and for some time past has taken tl»e means alxwe indicaletl to 
assist the various members of their local <h^Irlng to enter the contracting 
field and Is sugcessfully accomplishing this result. 

H. M. Johns. 

Subscribeil and sworn to before me this 27th day of August, 1914. 

L. H. Anuebson, 

Notary Public i/n and for the City and County of 

San FranHneOy State of California, 
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Exhibit No. 22b. ^ 

% 

Moved : That the delegates refer this matter to the building trades (‘mployers’ 
association. Seconded. Aye : Delegate-s Malott, Irving, and Ciintley. 

August 5, 1914. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, 

President Bnilding Trades Council, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: One of our affiliated members, ^Ir. H. M. Johns, of the Johns 
Roofing Co,, has a contract with the M. O. Meyer Co. to lay the roof of the 
Panama Canal Exhibit Building in the expovsitioii grounds. To do this work 
lie liired the following members of the Roofers’ Union, Local No. 25: C. A. 
Holman (foreman), A, Le Baron, and O. Hendrickson. 

It was the intention of Mr. H. M. Johns to work himself on this job owing 
to the fact that he was afraid of the competition of the contracting firms.,.uow 
run by members of L<K*al No. 25. The union allow.s its members to work with 
contracting members of these firms: The I’anama Roofing Co., consisting of 
IMessrs. Sullivan, Sheehan aVl De INIouset I ; the Tmlependoiit Roofing Co., consisting 
of Messrs. Miller & Maloney; the Advance Roofing Co., consisting of O’Connell 
Bros. 

When Mr. Johns was changing his clothes to go to work on the .iob Mr. Le 
Baron told him the men would not work with him on the j(jb as it was 
contrary to the by-laws of Local No. 25, for any member to work on the 
job with an employer. 

We further pointed out that Mr. Johns had no intention -of working as 
foreman of the crew; but had notified Mr. Holman that he was to fill the 
place of foreman. The men put on tlielr clothes and left tlie job. We, there- 
fore, demand that the same privilege to work on the job he granted to our 
member.s the same as it is granted to members of Local No. 25, who are taking 
contracts. 

We request that you give this inunediate attention, and notify us as to your 
action by Friday morning, as the Johns Roofing Co. are being pressed to com- 
plete their contract. 

Your.s, truly, 

Master Roofers and M \nuf\cturers’ Association,... 

, Sccrrtarif. 


ExHiiuT No. 25, 

[Coustitulhm of the Amalgamated Short Motal Workers’ International Alliance, and the 
rnlrs for loral unlon.s under its lurisdleliim. as revised and amended at a convention 
iK'ld a1 Denver, Colo., Aug. 2, 1900 ] 

CE.NKRVr. PRINCIPLES. 

7. We favor the adoption of a legal apprenticeship system, the parents bind- 
ing the hoy to remain at least three years, and the employer binding him.self 
on his part to teach the trade of sht‘et-metal worker, hut such employer shall 
not have more than one apprentice for every six journeymen in his employ. 


Exhiiut No. 24. 

Adams, ITollopeter & Mallktt (Ini.), 

San Francisco, Dcfcwhcr /9/5. 

.ToidtNEYMEN Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers’ TTnton, Local No. 404, 

I. B. F. ir., San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemkx: I hereby make application to he registered In your union as an 
apprentice, i am at present employed by Aiiams, Hollopetor & Mallett. 
Necessary 'fee will be furnished upon demand. 

Uespectfully, Wnxi.vM Fiai.a. 
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♦ JExhibit No. 25. . 

Jk, ‘ * * December 24, 1913. 

Journeymen Gas ant Electric Fixture Hanyers^ Union, 

Local No. 40Jff I. B. E. W* 

Gentlemen: We herewith inclose application of William Flala to be reg- 
istered in your union as an apprentice. He has been employed by Adams, 
Hollopeter & Mallett since July, 1912, and they wish to assign him to work In 
the tixture hangers’ department, he being fully qualified for work of this 
character. 

We trust you will give this matter your immediate attention and will ac- 
quaint us at an early date as to your disposition of it. 

Yours, very truly, 


Louts Goldberg, 

Assistant Secretary Lighting Fixture Association of San Francisco. 


Copies to building trades employers association ; Mr. P. H. McCarthy, presi- 
dent building trades council. 


Exhibit No. 2G. 

Building Trades Council of San Francisco, 

San Francisco, CaL, March IBlIf. 

Mr. W^ J. Watson, City. 

Dear Sir: You are hereby requested to appear before the executive boar^ . 
of the Building Trades Council of San Francisco at its next meeting, Tuesday 
evening, March 17, at the hour of 8.30, in Unity Hail, Building Trades 
Temple, corner of Guerrero and Fourteenth Streets, in order that the board 
may learn fully your position in connection with a grievance of the felt and 
composidon roofers against your firm, which has been referred to this board 
for such action as the facts in the case may warrant under the laws, rules, 
and regulations of the Building Trades Council of San Francisco. 

Very respectfully, 

[seal.] O. A. Tveitmoe, 

Recording and Corresponding Secretary 
San Francisco Building Trades Council. 


Exhibit No. 27. 

Building Trades Council of San Francisco, 

San Francisco, CaL, October J/, 1912. 

Phqjenix Iron Works, 

Bryant Street near Third Street, City. 

Dear Sirs : You are hereby requested to appear before the executive board 
of the building trades council at its next meeting, Tuesday evening, October 8, 
at the hour of 8.30, in Unity Hall, Building Trades Temple, corner of 
Guerrero and Fourteenth Streets, in order that the board may learn fully 
your position in connection with a grievance of the housesmiths and archi- 
tectural Iron workers against your firm, which has been referred to this board 
for such action as the facts in the case may warrant under the laws, rules, 
and regulations of the Building Trades Council of San Francisco. 

Vei-y respectfully, 

[seal.] G. a. Tveitmoe, 

Recording and Corresponding Secretary 
Building Trades Council of San Francisco. 


Exhibit No. 27. 

Building Trades Council of San FbaIicisco, 

San Francisco, CaL, October 1912. 

Jdessrs. Hyrup & Decroupet, 

Folsom Street near Seventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sirs : You are hereby requested to appear before the executive board of 
the building trades council at its next meeting, Tuesday evening, October 8, at 
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the hour of 8.30 p. m. in Unity Hall, Building Ttades Temple, corner of GueiTere 
and Fourteenth Streets, in order that the board hlfey learu;,fully your position 
In connection with a grievance of the housesraiths itnd architectural iron 
workers against your Arm, which has been referred to this board for such 
action as the facts In the case may warrant under the laws, rules, and Regula- 
tions of the Building Trades Council of San Francisco. 

Very respectfully, 

[seal.] O. a. Tveitmoe, 

Recording and Corresponding Secret arp 
Building Trades Council of Han Francisco. 


ExuiiiiT No. 28. 

July 6, 1014. 

^Ir. O. A. Tveitmoe, 

Recording ami Corresponding Hcaetarg, 

Han Francisco Building Trades Council, Han Francisco, Cal. 

Deak Siu : Your communication of July 6, addressed to the Parailine Paint 
Co., requesting them to appear before the executive board of the building 
tra<lcs council on Tuesday evening, July 7, has be<‘ii referred to this associa- 
tion. 

If you M ill kindly foiMvard to us the grievances Mhich you state the felt and 
composition roofers have against this firm we shall be glad to take the matter 
'«stip%nd discuss it. ^ 

Yours, very truly, 

Master KoorEKS and Manufactuueus’ Assoc iation, 

, Htcrclarg. 

♦ 

Exhibit No. 20. 

[Triuio Pules C'omenl Workers’ Union, Uoenl No. 1, A. P of (J. W., 8an Francisco, Cal_ 

1012.1 

Sec. \TI. ^lemhers must refuse to Mork iimlor any foreman unless he is 
rated as a finisher in this union. 


Exiliiur No. 30. 

[Ry-Laws and Trade Uulos of the Ray District Council of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, San I’raiicisco and Vicinity J 

Trade rules, section 30 : 

Any member dlsclmrged in the forenoon shall reeeive pay until noon, tind if 
discharged in the afternoon shall nn-eive pay until 5 o’clock: J*rovidcd, That 
said member be not notified of the fact at least four hours prior to the time 
of his lay off. 


Exhiuit Nt). 31. 

IConstitutlon and By-Laws of the International Rrotlierhood r«)mposition Roofers Damp 
and Water l'io(»f Workers, Local No. -.o of San Francisco in tiie Slate of Uallforniu, 
Revised and adopted Jan. 1, 1914.] 

By-laws, article 1 : 

8kc. 8. Any member who has not been in good standing for a period of one 
year shall not bo allowetl to engage In contract vvork. 


Exuibit No. 32. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

State of California, 

City and County of Han Francisco, ss: 

W. B. Kyle, being first duly sworn, depo.ses and says : In the month of March, 
1912, I sold the structural steel retiuireil for a seven-story building in Fresno, 

38810*— S. Doc. 416, 64-1— vol 6 17 
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, # 

Cal., to the "llowell-ChaDcller Co, In making the sale of said steel I guaran- 
teed that it would be erectad in a satisfactory manner. The contractor upon 
this job was G. J* Anderson. By reason of said guarantee I was compelled to 
supply the necessary funds to said G. .T. Anderson, in order that tlie said con- 
tract might be properly executed. Said work was proceeding in a satisfactory 
manner and without gidevance, when, without notice to the employers, the 
workmen were ordered, by telegraph from San Francisco, to stop work. Said 
work was stopped because Local No. 21, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers' 
Association had raised their scale to 75 cents per hour, and were refusing to 
M^ork for any one who did not sign an agreement to pay the new scale. The 
work on said building was entirely stopped for a period of 10 days, during 
which time the men had returned to San .Francisco. The stopping of tlie work 
on this job was without any just cause or excuse, and solely on account of the 
reason above given. I was compelled to and did pay $108 as and for train fare 
to return the men from San Francisco to Fresno to iinish said work. 

W. B. Kylk. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day of August, 1914. 

[seal.] L. it. Anderson, 

Notary Public in and for the City awl County of Franci/tco, 

State of California, 


• Kxhibit No. 3.S. 

Building Trades Council of Alameda County, ^ 
Oakland, Cal., December 12. 

California Construction Co. 

Dear Sirs : You are hereby notified that you liave a motor of the Conrad 
Electric Co., which is unfair with our council, running a compressor at Uni- 
versity of (hilifornia. The compressor is owne<l by a Mr. Sheller, and lie has 
caused trouble before on ai^count of using Conrad motors. He refuses to 
j'emove the motor, claiming that as long as the compressor runs it is as far as 
his contract goes. If the motor is used any more after to-day we will strike 
the job at once. 

Yours, respectfully, 

[SEAL.] . F. n. Pratt, 

Seci'etary Alameda Building Tradva. 


Exhibit No. 34. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

State of California, 

City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

W. J. Sheller, being first duly sworn, deposes and says : That he is now and 
during all the times hereinafter mentioneil has been the owner of that certain 
20-Iior.sepower, 220-volt, direct current, We.st inghonse electric motor referretl 
to in that certain letter directed to the California Construction Co., dated De- 
cember 12, and signed F. II. Pratt, secretary, Alameda Building Trades, which 
is hereby referred to and made a part hereof. 

That on the 12th day of December, 1913, and during all the time that such 
motor was used at the University of California in running n compressor, said 
W. .1. Sheller was the owner thereof. 

That said W. J. Sheller purchased said motor from the W. B. Abbitt Co. In 
the year of 1910. 

That said W. .T. Sheller did not, as alleged in said letter of December 12, 
obtain said motor from the Conrad Electric Co., and, with reference to said 
motor, never had any dealing with said Conrad Electric Co. ; that, therefore, 
tlie claim set forth in said letter of December 12, that said motor came from a 
nonunion house*, had no merit. 

W. J. Sheller. 

Subscribeel and sworn to before me this 24tli day of August, A. D. 1914. 

[SEAL.] L. H. Anderson, 

Notary Public in and for tlw City and County of San Francisco, 

State of VaUfomia, 

My couamlsslon expires December 27, 1914. 
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Exhibit No. 34a. 

AFFWAVIT. 

State of California, City and CoutUy of San Francisco, sa: 

W. J. Shelter, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that he now is and 
during all the times herein mentioned has been in the business of furnishing 
compressed-air machinery Ln connection with the erection of steel structui'es. 
That in the month of May, 1913, he furnished to Messrs. Williams & Finnegan, 
contractors at that time employed In taking out the foamlaiions of the old 
city hull, in < this city and county, certain compressed-air machinery. That 
sometime \^ithin two mr)iiths thereafter, and while said Sholler was absent 
from the city and county, all union men working on said machinery rented by 
Shelter on various jobs throughout the city, were notified by the business agent 
of the Hoisting Engineers’ Union No. 59 to cease using machinery of tlie said 
Shelter. That upon the return of the said Shelter to the city, he Immediately 
called upon Mr. Murphy, busiin'ss agent of the Hoisting Engineers’ U^nion No. 
59, to demand the reason why he had been declared unfair. 

He was referred by said business agent to Messrs. Nelson ami McDonald, of 
the building trades council. He saw these gentlemen and was unable to ohtjiin 
satisfaction from them. He then went to see Mr. T. H. McCarthy, and after 
having showed him his contract with Messrs. Williams & Finnegan, the inalfiT 
was finally adjusted, and an admission was made by P. H. McCarthy that a 
mistake had been made In having his work declared unfair. Hy reason of this 
mistake he lost a contract at Turk and Larkin Streets, and was otherwise 
seriously inconvenienced and had his work heUl up. 

W. J. Sheltxb. 

Subscribed and sworn to heLu’e me this 24th day of August, A. D., 1914. 

[seal.] L. H. AVDEfl.StlN, 

Xotary Puhlir in and for ihc City and Connly of 

San FranHsro, State of Vatifornia. 

My commission expires December 27, 1914. 


Ex 11 HOT No. 35. 


I MT-:U NATION. \L ASSOCIATION OF 
Bridge and Stkuctuk.m, Workers 
J.oeat I'nion No. SI, Seyicnibi'V 6, J9I2. 

Mr. W. R. Kyle. 

Dear Sir: The brothers of this local do not see at this lime where they can 
benefit themselves at this time working for this man Fisher, so we think if 
you want to contract in this town you had better get rid of him. 

Respectfully, yours, 

{seal.] .T. Petiuk, 

Reeordiny Secretary, Local No. SI. 


EXHTHII 35 V. 

STATEMENT OF TREATMENT BY VNlON IN SAN IRVNCISCO. 

In May, 1912, I iuvestigutcHl a business iiropositiou in Francis(*o and 
decided to take it up. 

I went to considerable exptaise to take my family there, and to study the 
situation. To be sure that everything would Ir' ail riglit, I called on t!ie 
president of the building trades wuncU ami explained to him that T had pre- 
viously been in the employ of the American Bridge Co. on “ open-shop work, 
but had left them several years before, and now wishwi to go into the steel 
erection business on a union basis. He assured me that everjThing would be all 
right, so I started in with Mr. Noble and Mr. Kyle. 

"We got the contract for the erection of a job on Market Street, aiwl I started 
the work. I had hardly got the work started until the structural Iron workers 
notified us that I could not give any directions, signaling, etc., on the job. 
That this work must all be done by a union man. 
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This in spite of the fact tiiat I hud a union foreman to run the job and do 
this work. We agreed, but stfli sui)ervised the work. Tiien the union notilied 
tiie other members of our company that I wouid liave to be dropped out of the 
company. If the company refuse<l to do so, the union wouid compel them to do 
things on the joi) tliat were not in accordance with the general practice and 
which would mean a heavy loss to our company. Otherwise, if we refused, 
they would call a strike. 

In order to save the loss to the company, I withdrew. I could not find any- 
thing else to do in town, so I had to leave there and look for work elsewhere. 

C. S. Fisheh. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 20th day of August, A. D., 1914. 

John A. Fbituh, Notary Public, 


Exhibit No. 86. 


KECIPllOCAL AGREEMENT. 

Articles of agreement between , hereafter known as the contrac- 

tor, and San Francisco Bricklayers’ Vnion No. 7, B. M. and r. T. U. 

Aktk LE I. 

Section 1. That the wages of bricklayers shall 8Ti cents per hour and 
foremen to be paid not less than $1 per day additional. 

Sec. 2. All overtime shall be paid at the rate of double time. 

At least one hour’s time shall intervene at the end of the eiglit-hour day and 
the commencement of the overtime. 

Autici.e II. 

Section 1. That eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for live days In 
each week, and four hours on Saturday. The hours of labor for live djiys in 
the week shall be from 8 a. m. until 12 m. and from 1 p. m. until 5 p. m., and 
on Saturdays from 8 a. m. until 12 m. 

Article III. 

Section 1. New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Fourth of .July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Cliristmas Day, Saturdays after 12 m., and Sundays 
shall be holiilays. Any work done on the above days must be paid for at 
the rate of double time. No work shall be done on Saturday afternoon and 
Labor Day except on e^treme ne<‘essity, involving loss of life and proiierty. 
When necessary to work relay gangs on continuous work, single time only 
shall be paid, providing, however, that no bricklayer wm-ks more than 8 
hours in any 24 hours on such continuous work, unless paid at the rate of 
double time. 

Article IV. 

Section 1. That the bricklayers shall be paid every week before 12 m. Satur- 
days, in full up to the preceding Friday night. Failing to pay before 12 m. 
the employee shall be paid waiting time at the rate of 87i cents per hour. 

Sec. 2. Upon the discharge, or laying off, of a bricklayer by the contractor, 
the bricklayer siiail be paid in full forthwith on the job, if not he shall be paid 
waiting time at the prevailing rate of wages, providing he remains at the job 
during working hours, his time to go on until paid. 

Sec, 3. When leaving on their own accord they must wait until pay day. 

Sec. 4. When discharged and money not on the job, if given an office order, 
they shall be entitled to one hour’s pay In addition to the amount due for the 
work performed and must be honored within one hours’ time of the lay off. 
A violation of this rule entitles them to compensation ns provided in sections 1 
and 2 of this article, provided claimant remains at the office. 
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Article V. 

Section 1. Bricklaying and masonry shall consist of the laying of the bricks 
In, under, or upon any structure or form of work where bricks are used, wiiother 
in the ground, over its surface, or beneath water; In commercial building, rolling 
mills, Ironworks, blast or smelter furnaces, lime or brick kilns, in njines or 
fortilications, in all undergi-ound work, such as sewers, telegraph, electric, and 
telephone conduits, and the pointing, cleaning, and cutting of brick walls, tire- 
proofing, and block arching, terra cotta cutting and setting, and the laying and 
cutting of all tile ; also plaster, mineral wool, cork blocks, or any substitute for 
the above materials. The cutting, rubbing, and grinding of all kinds of bricks. 

Sec. 2. Arftificial masonry, the cutting, setting, and pointing of cement blo(*ks 
or artificial stone, and all cement used for backing up external walls, the iiuild- 
Ing of party walls, columns, girders, beams, floors, stor arclies, and plater 
block partitions sliall be done by members of the B. M. and P. I. TJ. And 
the backing up of all walls, piers, gordcrs, and terra cotta or artificial stone with 
concrete sliall be done by bricklayers. 

Artict.e VI. 

Section 1. That no steward of tlie bricklayers’ union shall bo dischargiMl for 
attending to his official duties, nor will the business agent of the union lie in- 
terfered with when visiting any building in coiisiiltntion with the steward, nor 
members of the arbitration board wlien on official Inislness. 

Sec. 2. No member of San Francisco P»ricklay(*rs’ rnion No. 7, siicli ns fore- 
men, superintendents, or one who occupies a position in authority, sliall dis- 
criminate against a fellow niemlier of Ihiion No. 7. Any trouble of fills nature 
shall be referred to the arbitration board for settlement. 

Article VII. 

Section 1. Each contractor will be allowed one apprentice to serve four 
years. After the said apprentice has coinpleteil his second year of ajiiirent ice- 
ship, the contractor sliall be permitted to employ another apprentice, and when 
the first apprentice has finished his apprenticeship the contractor may take 
another. No contractor shall he allowcMl any apprentice until has has been 
contracting at least two years, and no apprentice shall he granted unless regu- 
larly indentured according to tlie by-laws of tlic Bricklayers’ Union No. 7, of 
California. 


Arttct.e VITI. 

Section 1. It is hereby agreed tluil flie iu-icklayers’ union wiW not under any 
circumstances authorize or counteuanco a strike, and the contractor agi'ees as 
strongly not to authorize a lockout on any mason work in wliich either or both 
jiarties are interested, until every honorable means of settlement have been 
exhausted, or except in clear cases of violation of this agreement. The brick- 
layers shall not strike and tlie contractors sliall not lockout. 

Sec. 2. The contractor agrees to hire or employ only members in good stand- 
ing of the B. M. and P. I. IJ., and tliose wlio are competent, eligible, and willing 
to ’oecoine a member of tlie B. M. aiul P. I. U. 

Artict.e IX. 

Section 1. If a building should be abandoned for any cause on wiilcli the 
wages of any member of Bricklayers’ Union No. 7, or any meinlier of the I. U. 
working in this jurisdiction, ore unpaid the contractor sliall not contract to 
complete the same until this debt Is jiald by the original or subsequent owner 
if not already provided for in the pew contract. If the contractor is prevented 
from carrying out his contract on a building, through insolvency of the owner, 
or other causes, no member of Bricklayers’ Union No. 7, nor any member of 
the I. U. working in this jurisdiction shall wwk on said building until llic con- 
tractor’s claim is equitably adjusted. 

Sec. 2. In case of failure upon the part of a general contractor, owner, or 
his agent to pay the contractor In full for work ilone on u building that Is com- 
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pleted and the time has elapsed wherein the contractor can file a lien, no 
member of Hricklayers’ Union No. 7 nor any member of the I. U. working 
in this jurisdiction, shall work on any subsequent building wherein said owner, 
agent, or general contractor is in any way interested. 

3. Notice In writing, stating amounts and questions in dispute, must be 
file<l with the secretary of Bricklayers Union No. 7, and by him referred to 
the joint arbitration board, the .secretary of which shall give proper notice to 
the parties involved or their representatives as to the final ending of the ques- 
tion in dlsimte. 

Aktici.e X. 

Section 1. Any member of Bricklayei‘s’ Union No. 7 or any member of the 
I. U. working in this jurisdiction may contract for any jobbing work which 
he can do himself without being considered a contractor. 

Sk(\ 2. Any member of Bricklayers’ Union No. 7 or any member of the I. U. 
working in this jurisdiction may take a contract to the extent of $1,000, but 
in the evtmt of Id in employing one or more bricklayers on said contract, he must 
apply immediately to the secretary of tlie union for a contractor’s probation 
card within three months from that time, if he wishes to continue as a 
contractor, he must resign from the union. One contractor’s probation card will 
he gi'aiited to any one menil)er during tlie period of one year. 

Sec. 3. In the tvent of a member of Bricklayers’ Union No. 7, or any member 
of the I. XT. working in tlds jurisdiction, taking a contract amounting to more 
than $1,000 he must forthwith resign from the union. 

Artici-e XT. 

.Se<'tion 1. No contractor shall he allowe<l to lay brick unless he is In pos- 
session of a permission canl bearing the seal and issued by Bricklayers’ 
Union No. 7. 


Autici.e xir. 

REG I STR ATrOV KT T LES. 

Rule L Any brick contractor, or bis agent, figuring t)rickwork on a job, 
wherever located, wdiere said figure is for a general contractor, must notify 
the secretary of bricklayers’ union (whose address Is Building Trades Temple, 
No. 200 Guerrero Street, San Francisco) immediately in writing, giving the 
location, name of the architect and owner, and the names of the general con- 
tractors to wiiom he has given figures. 

Rut.e 2. If a general contractor shall ask for and accept a bid from a brick 
contractor before he submits his bid and the said specialty contractor registers 
the fact with the secretary of the Bricklayers’ Union No. 7, then the general 
contractor will be expected to aw^ard the subcontract to one of the brick con- 
tractors who figured w ith him prior to the time lie submitted his bid. 

Rule 3. Any brick contractor, or his agent, wlio is asked to figure a plan 
for a general wntractoi who has been awarded a job must ascertain from the 
secretary of Bricklayers* Union No. 7, before he figures the plans, if the general 
contractor has taken figures on the same prevlons to the time he submitted 
his general bid, and if he finds that such Is the case he must refuse to figure 
It or any work on the job. 

Rule 4. All brick contractors or their agents are prohibited from leaving fig- 
ures in an architect’s office unless at the request of the architect or owmer, 
and then only with the statement that they are not to be given for the use of 
general contractors. Brick contractors are also prohibited from giving figiires 
to a general contractor when not requested to do so by said general contractor. 

Rur.E. 5. For the purpose of enabling Bricklayers’ Union No. 7 to enforce a 
higher standard of work and for the purpose of raising a fund to combat the 
furtlier encroachment of the powerful moneyed Interests that are endeavoring 
to discourage the use of bri<*k us a building material, every brick contractor shall 
pay to the secretary of Bricklayers* Union No, 7 one-half of 1 per cent on 
all brick jobs contracted bj' him within tlie county of San Francisco, the one- 
lialf of 1 per cent to apply on all labor performed by bricklayers and on all 
material handled by bricklayers and to extend to tioth conti*act and percentage 
work. 
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The above-mentioned percentage payments shall be due and payable from 
the first payment of each job and become delinquent 35 days after the acceptance 
of each Job. 

Rule 6 . In all cases where figures are called for with the understanding 
that the job is to be let as a general contract and the contract is obtained by 
these bids, no member of Bricklayers’ Union No. 7 nor any member of the 
I. U. working in this jurisdiction shall he al]f»wed to work on the job unless 
the contract is awarded to one of the brick contractors who figured on 
the job. 

Rule 7. No contractor shall contract for brickwork by the thousand and 
each shall furnish all the building material connected with the masonry woi*k 
he contracts, except when* an owner lias actually conlractofl for his brick or 
terra cotta prior to letting the contract the contractor may lake over the 
owner’s contract for the brick, but the tran.saction must not be a subterfuge, 
or if the owner has a quantity of ohl bri<‘k on the ground they shall be used 
and an allowance made to the owner, but the contract price must be for a 
lump sum, and all new brick must be furnished by the contractor An owner 
may reserve the right to furnish cement or architectural tiara cotta. 

Approved by the executive board of the B. IM. and P. I. U. 

Attest: .Tos. P. Diwy, 

[sEAL.l Thii'd Vice Pi'cmdcnt JL M. and P. /. U. 

August 12, 1013. 

ARTrcTE XTTT. 

Skction 1. No member of Rricklnyers’ TTnion No. 7 shall work for any con- 
tractor who violates the terras of this agreement. 

Article XTV. 

Section 1. All questions in dispute to he settled by the arbitration board, 
composed of three raemi)crs representing the masons and builders’ association 
and three members repre.sentlng San Francisco Bricklayers’ Union, No. 7, .this 
joint board to m'^et immediately, journeymen to continue at work meanwhile. 
In case Ibis joint board is unable to agree they shall have the power to select 
a seventh person, and the decision of this Joint arbitration hoard sliali he 
final and binding forthwith on both .sides. 

Signed at San Francisco this day of 191 — . 

For contractor. 


For Bricl Jaycru' Union Ko. 7, B. M. and P. /. U. 

[seal.1 


Exhibit No. 37. 


October 1, 1013. 

Mr. Charles Noonan, 

Bccrcfary and Bvftincftft Aflcnt Bi'U^kln}fcrfC Union No. 7, 

Building Trades Temple, Fourteenth and Qnerrero Btrccts, City. 

Pear Sir : Your favor of the 23d instant received and contents carefully 
noted. 

I recently had occasion to meet with the joint arbitration board of the 
masons and builders’ a.ssociation and your union, and Mr. Sidney Hunn, chair- 
man of the board, advised me at that meeting tliat the rules recently adopted 
by your union did not require that a general contractor doing his own brick- 
work should record with you the fact that he had estimated on brickwork for 
himself. He also advised me that the rules provide that a general contractor 
should pay Into your union one-half of 1 per cent on brickwork done by himself, 
but he would not be called upon to pay this money until he had completed the 
brickwork In question. 

I will be much obliged if you will advise me as soon as possible if I cor- 
rectly understand from Mr. Hunn tlie manner in which your new rules are 
to operate, as a number of general contractors are figuring their own brick- 
work at this time, and the matter of this pen^entage tax and the manner and 
time in which it Is to be paid have not been clear to me. I should also like to 
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be advised what will be the penalty for the nonpayment of the tax in ques- 
tion, if any. 

You will appreciate that this matter is of Importance to general contractors 
figuring their own brickwork, as it is presumed that the proposed tax Is to 
be figured on the work at the time of estimating. 

An early reply from you will be appreciated. 

Yours, very truly. 


, ^vcrvUiri). 

Copy to Charles W. Gompertz, president, for his information. 


Kxhibit No. .>S. 

San Fuanctsco Buicklayeus’ International Union, 

No. 7, OF California, 

^(in Francisco, CaL, September 23, 1913. 

To the president and members of the General Contractors' Association, San 
Francisco, Cat. 

Gentlemen: Your letter of the 11th instant was considered by tlie Brick- 
layers’ Union No. 7 and referred to me for a reply. 

It Is ditlicult to deal with an organization that blows hot and then cold as 
the whim or fancy of its leaders may dictate. This conclusion is drawn from 
the fact that at the request of your association Union No. 7 was at two 
different times on the point of signing an agreement with you, when for 
reason.s best known to yourselves, and surmised l)y us, you withdrew all nego- 
tiations, and, as a result, we can only deal with your members individually. 
The rules sent you by Mr. Duffy were authorized by onr I. U. and are 
primarily intended to compel honest dealing upon the part of your members. 
These rules are not new to you ; in fact, so far as they apply to your associa- 
tion, they are identically the same as the rules sent you by order of our 
arbitration board at your request, as set forth in the following letter from 
you, under date* of October 21, 1910. 

We desire, for the benefit of the building business generally and for the 
information of our members i)articularly, to l»e accurately informed as to any 
rules you may have in your association governing the placing of bids for 
work with our members. 

Many of the specialty contractors’ as.sociations have rules, such as the 
filing of bids with their secretary and against giving bids for work after the 
contract is let, provided that bids were given before the contract was awarded. 
We desire to cooperate with you in such rules as they are a just protection 
to your members and wisli to be accurately informed regarding any and all 
rules you may have with reference to doing work for general building con- 
tractors. It is i)roposed that a copy of ail such imles shall be sent to each 
of our members for their guidance in transacting business with your members. 
We iK'lieve that confusion can ho thus avoided and mutual understanding 
established. 

Thanking you in advance for the information and requesting that you kindly 
i-emlt same as .soon as possible, we are, 

Yours, very truly. 

Associated General Bltldino Contractors, 

By Wm. E. Hague, Secretary. 

The rules governing the calling for bids and the awarding of contracts, as 
approved l)y our I. U., were sent you and apparently they were approved 
by your association, for on November 12, 1910, your association adopted and 
forwarded to us strong re.solutlons admitting that it was a custom among 
general contractors of San Francisco to solicit bids from subcontractors before 
submitting estimates and then peddling the work after having received the 
contract, and expressing a wish on the part of your association to discourage 
such practice, and resolving that all members of your association who solicit 
bids from subcontractors before submitting their own estimates be requested 
to award the contract to the party submitting the lowest responsible bid. 
You followed these resolutions with a statement that it was your aim to 
establish fair dealing among your members with those with whom your mem- 
bers were doing business. If you will refer to your file C4 — 17, you will find 
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your copy of the nhove-mentioned resolution. There has been much trouble 
icaused by some of your members in the matter of living up to the good reso- 
jlutlon you passed, and it appears that the resolution was soon forgotten, and 
!you now refuse to use your moral force to Induce your members to act squarely. 

Brother Duffy’s letter to your members simply reminded them that the rules 
were intended to prevent the peddling of bids, lumping of brick contracts, and 
for the general uplift of the brick-laying industry, and he simply requested 
your members to observe their provisions when ilgurlng future contracts, with 
the object of soliciting your cooperation in getting fairer business conditions, 
all of which is exactly in line with your resolution of October 21, 1910, which 
on their face make it appear that your association is sincere in its desire to 
encourage honest conditions as regards our time-honored industi*y, hut the 
acts of some of your members do not bear investigation. And it is little to be 
wondered at, for the majority of your members never learned tlie trade of 
bricklaying, and consequently have no respect for our trade or its honorable 
traditions; but, as a matter of fact, so ftir as we arc able to ascertain, your 
members, are a set of middlemen, or brokers, who have only the almighty 
dollar in sight, and who would prey uiK)n the labor and industry of those who 
are striving to make an honest living, and leave the world better for their 
having lived. 

We would have you once and for all time to understand that It rests with 
us to protect the industry upon which we depend for the support of ourselves 
and families, and we can brook no interference from your association in this 
matter. It is a fundamental principle of our international organization to have 
agreements with bona tide bricklaying enqiloyers’ associations, not only in 
San Francisco but where tliey exist througliout the United States and Canada ; 
jind it is also a fundamental and well-established principle of our international 
(»rganization that when we have an agreement with a bona fide employers’ 
association, its terms must be subscribed to and lived up to by all those who 
employ our members. This jdiase of the matter can not be better stated than 
l)y the following excerpt fiom a recent decision of our I. U. executive board: 

“Union No. 7, so your letter states, protests the statement that Brother 
Duffy made in voicing the decision of the executive board ^in the matter 
alluded to; i. e., that the executive board’s decision was linal*and went into 
effect immediately. No fault is to be found with Vice President Duffy because 
he said this, because it is the law that when the executive board renders a 
decision it is final and binding upon a subordinate union, or an individual 
member tliereof, until its action is reversed by the highest tribunal of our 
organization, the convention assembled, and Brother Duffy was simply standing 
squarely on the law. 

“ Is it necessary to say more, except that this agreement with the employing 
bricklayers’ association of your city has been discussed in former decisions? 
l-ast year we had the matter of independent contractors, and others who had 
resigned from the employers’ association, thoroughly ventilated, and our deci- 
sion was that the agreement must be lived up to by those contractors of your 
city who desire to employ our labor. An independent contractor, or one who 
<loes not carry a card of membership in the employers’ association, not only 
in your city, but in others in our jurisdiction, must carry out the terms of any 
agreement that we enter Into with a bona fide employers’ association. If it is 
good collectively it must be good individually. Then, why should an Individual 
employer be permitted to employ our members contrary to and in confliction 
with the collective action of both workmen and employers of San Francisco? 
The agreement that is in existence in your city must be lived up to by the 
employers, regardless of their nonmembership in the Employers’ Association of 
San Francisco. This principle does not merely apply to your city, but to 
every city under our jurisdiction in the United States and Canada. 

“ We have instructed Vice President Duffy to draw up individual agi’ee- 
ments, incorporating therein the provisions of the existing agreement, and 
those contractors who refuse to sign or conform to the requirements of said 
agreement can not receive any recognition from your union. Let us add that 
there is not a journeyman bricklayer or bricklayer employer who has any pride 
In our time-honored Imlustry who will hesitate for a moment to enter into the 
arrangements which the agreement provides for, namely, the protecting our 
industry against the peddling of contracts, laying brick by the thousand, and 
other degrading conditions well known to the bricklayers of San Franc! sep and 
the country generally. Including the unfair means taken to bring about the 
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substitution of otiter materlaU for the clay product. When auy nmu of our 
union sits Idly by and attempts to bring confusion upon the heads of tho« wto 
have sincerely and honestly the welfare of our members at heart, and whu| 
strive from day to day to make conditions that will give the man who works 
on the wall a greater field and opportunity to earn a livelihood for tln^ ho 
loves tlien it is time to inquire into tlie motives of such men and find out why 
the ciay product is not their first consideration. , , , i , , 

“ Trusting sincerely that each officer and meinl)er will work hand in hand 
for this worthy purpose w'lthout furtlier contention, I remain, 

“ Fraternally, yours. 

“ W m. Dobson, 

“ i^ccrctaru of B. AI. and J\ I. I/.” 


You will observe from tlio reading of the above instructions that this ques- 
tion is oue of international importance ami can not lie abrogated by Ibiion 7, 
and if your organization is sincere in its oft-repeated protestations of interest 
in the welfare of the building industry you will remove the chip from your 
shoulders and will cooperate with us in oblnining fair conditions in ban Iran- 
clseo. A fair reading of the rules referreil to will disclose that brick con- 
tractors only are referred to in tlie matter of registering with our secietury 
tlie fact tliat figures liave been given to tlie so-called general contractors, and 
our only requirement of your nieniiiers is that after accepting figures on sub- 
contracts that they award the contract to one of the brick contractors W’ho 
figured with him prior to the time lie submitted his bid, and your association is 
on record as favoring this procedure. , , ^ 

If all of the brick contractors doing business In this city ’were members of 
the bona fide employing bricklayers’ association, witli which w'e have an agi-ee- 
ment governing those points under discussion, there would be no necessity of 
anyone registering with onr secretary the fact they had figured with a general 
contractor ; imt as a few brick contractors do not belong to tlie local employing 
bricklayers’ association, to save confusion our International union has ar- 
ranged this means of providing a solution of the problem. Tlie only objection 
we can see on the part of your association to tiiis plan is tliat it removes from 
the use of yoiu* members a profitable field for peddling bids, as the rules under 
discussion are only intended to better the conditions of tlie building business, 
it would seem logical that you give this your fair consideration and support 
Hoping tliat you will assume the attitude suggested, and Avlth best wishea 
I am, 


Yours, very truly, 


CiiAs. Noonan, 

Hecretary aud ItuftUK'nft lynit of ImUm No. 1 


Exhibit No. 39. 

San Pbancisco Bricklayers’ International Union No. 7, of California, 

Ban Francisco, Val., October S, 1913. 

Mr. William E. Hague, 

Bevretary General Contractors' Association, 110, Jessie Blreet, CUy. 

Dear Sib : Your esteemed favor of the Ist instant is receiveil, and in reply 
will say that the information given you by Brother Hunn is substantially cor- 
reit. Our rules as submitted to all contractors by Brother Duffy, except as to 
the iieildllng of bids, having brick laid by the tliousand, and the substitution 
of other material for tlie clay product, are not intendetl to apply to general 
contractors as the term is generally accept e<l ; but on the otlier hand the rules 
state plainly that they apply to brick contractors. If, however, the gneral 
contractor becomes the brick contractor, lie will, of course, constructively come 
under the rules applying to brick contractors. The la«er j^rtlon of rule No. 5 
as submitted to all contractors under date of August 1*-, 191o, bj Brother 
Duffy, answers your question as to when payments are due and payable, anti 
reads as follows: “The above mentioned iiercentuge payments shall be due 
and payable from the first payment of each job and to become delinquent 3v) 
days after the acceptance of each job.” . 

ReDlving to your question as to penalties, I would say that our union d^ 
not presuii^ to put a iienalty upon any one other than Its members, which 
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happens very rarely, but for a ^'eneral statement of what might haprH.‘n in 
such a case as you have suggested I would refer you to a quotation from a 
decision rendered by our international executive board, to be found on pages 
2 and 3 of my letter to you under date of September 1913, signtnl William 
-Dobson, secretary of H. M. and P. I. U. I am informed by our attorney that 
the superme court of this State has held that “ every man has a right to say 
under what conditions he will work, whether he will work for or with another 
man or not ; and wliat each may lawfully do for himself several may lawfully 
agree to do or not to do. If it is not unlawful to do it, it is not unlawful to 
agree to do it, to promise to do it, or to threaten to <lo it. If eacli may do it, 
all may do it, and unite in doing it.” We have appeared before the suiKwior 
court of this city and county in cases where l)rieklayers liave called olT of 
work and have lieard the sui)erior court quote tlio supreme court decision, 
which is the law of this State. 

Our international union and its .sulmrdinate unions have had a long and lion- 
orable record for fair dealing with their employers and the general public and 
No. 7 of California, you may rest assured, will not take any action that Is 
not witiiin tlie law of (lie land and is not approved l)y our internal ional ollictn-s, 
in whom we liave implicit confidence as being men of wide experience and 
absolute honesty of purpose. 

We are making a simere and lionest endeavor to raise the standard of brick- 
work in this city, so as to insure the architects and the public that it will 
be solid, substantial, ami wiu'kmanlike, with the ultimate object of making all 
brickwork so beautiful and artistic ami of such an enduring character that the 
present as well as the future generations may point with pride to the brick 
buildings of San Francisco, Our union has adopted resolutions on this subject 
W’hich are now in the liands of the prinler and in the very near future will 
.submit copiis to you and to your members, and we earnt^ly Invite your coop- 
eration in seeing them carrie<l to a 8ucee.ssful conclusion. 

Hoping that I have made my.self clear as to the i>oints raised in your letter 
and that the amicable relations existing between us in the past may continue 
in tlte future, and with best wishes for tlie coutiniie<l success of tiie building 
business in our city, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 


C. Noonan, 

S<^creinrjj and Affrnt of l^nion No. 7, of California, 


Exit ran Xo. 40 . 

Bricklayers’ Fnion No. 7 (B. IM. ami P. I, U., Local No. 7) hereby acknowl- 
edgwl receipt of $40 from Brandt & .Stevt'iis, In'ing one-half of 1 per cent of 
tile sum of $8,000, approximate cost of brickwork on the Stewart job at the 
northeast corner of ElHs and Mason Sti-eets, San B'rancisco, paid in accordance 
with rule 5 of said union, requiring general contractors to pay said percentage 
to the treasury of tlie union on every jc)l> of brickwork. 

It is understood that the exact co.si of said work ami t)f the one-lialf of 1 
l)er cent to be paid on It is to be determined hereafter. 

It is understood that the strike called by the union on said job on account 
of said money required by said rule not liaving bwii paid, is to be called off, 
and that Brandt & Stevens are paying said sum under protest to bring about 
the termination of the strike, and without ucknowle<lging the right of the 
union to enforce said rule. 

Dated, San Francksco. July 16, 1914. 

Bru'Ki.aveks’ Union No. 7, 

By C. X'ooNAN, BvsineMs Agent, 


Exhibit No. 41. 

San Pbancisco, Cal., July 28, 191^. 

Bricklayers’ Union No. 7 <B. M. and P. I. U., Ta>eal No. 7) hereby acknowi- 
edge receipt of the sum of from James L. Mci>aughiiii, being one-half of I 
per cent of the sum of $1,200 approximate cost of brickwork on the Dr, Hir.sch- 
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feUler Job on the south side of Bush Street between Kearney and Montgomery 
Streets, San Francisco, Cal., paid in accordance with rule 5 of said union, 
requiring general contractors to pay said percentage to the treasury of the | 
union on every Job of Ig'lckwork done by the general contractor himself. 

It is understood that the exact cost of said work and of the one-half of I* ' 
per cent to be paid on it is to be determined hereafter. 

It is understood that in consideration of the payment of said money required 
by said rule there shall be no strike of the bricklayers working on the Job and 
that James L. McLaughlin is paying said sum under protest, to avoid a strike 
and without acknowledging the right of the union to enforce said rule. 

Dated, San Francisco, Cal., July 28, 1914. 

Butcki.ayers’ Untox No. 7, 

By Chas. Noonan, 

linsincss Agent. 


Exhibit No. 42. 

Bricklayers’ Union No. 7 (B. IM. and I*. I. U., Local No. 7) hereby acknowl- 
edge receipt of the sum of 1^517.50 from \V. A. (Joericke, being one-half of 1 per 
cent of the sum of $3,500 ai>proximate cost of brickwork on the Town and 
Country Club building Job at the southeast corner of Stockton Street and 
Union Square Avenue, San Francisco, Cal., paid in accordance with rule 5 of 
said union, requiring general contractors to pay said percentage to the treas- 
urer of the union on every job of brick work done by the general contractor 
himself. 

It is understood that the exact cost of said work and of the one-half of 1 
per cent to be paid on it is to be determined hereafter. 

It is understo(Ml that in consideration of the payment of sai«l money required 
by said rule there shall be no strike of the bricklaytTs working on the Job and 
that W. A. Goericke is paying said sum under protest, to avoid a strike and 
without acknowledging the right of the union to enforce said rule. 

Dat(Hl, San Francisco, Cal., July 28, 1914. 

Bkicklayers’ Unuon No. 7, 
Ciias. Noown, 

Business Agent. 


Kxmiur No. 43. 

State oe Caltfobnta, 

City and County of i<(in Francisco, ss: 

Charles Wright, being fii'st duly sworn, deiv)ses nn<l says : That he now is and 
at all times during 12 >ears lust past has been a general contractor engaged in 
the erection and construction of buildings in the city and county of San 
Francisco; that in the month of March, 1910, he was called upon by tlie Empire 
State Surety Co. and William Wilson to ligure upon the completion of a build- 
ing located at 340 Stockton Street, in this city and county, and known as the 
Wiltshire Hotel, and at said time in the course of construction; that Messrs. 
Filyason and Stettin originally the general contractors engaged in the con- 
struction of said building, failed; that INIessrs. McW'hirter and Drake were 
the brick contractors on said Job, and there was owing to said brick contrac- 
tors from said general contractor, as ailiant is informed and believes, the sum 
of $1,070; that in accordance with the terms of a reciprocal agreement en- 
tered into between the Masons and Builders’ Association of California, and 
amended in May, 1910, W. S. Scott, the then secretary of the Masons and 
Builders’ Association, notified affiant that if he took said contract for the com- 
pletion of said building, the bricklayers would not work for him under any 
conditions unless he paid to Messrs. MeWhirter and Drake, the brick con- 
tractors, and members of the Masons and Builders’ Association, the $1,070 due 
them from the original general contractor ; that your affiant took said contract 
for the completion of said building, refusing to guarantee to said surety com- 
pany or to said owner the completion of said brickwork on said building, 
allowing to said surety company and owner the sum of $150 to complete said 
brick work ; that because of the refusal of affiant to guarantee to said MeWhir- 
ter and Drake said sum of $1,070 the Joint arbitration board provided for in 
said reciprocal agreement of May, 1910, caused affiant to appear before them 
on five or six different occasions to show cause why his various and subse- 
quent Jobs should not be struck for his refusal to pay“ said sum aforesaid; 
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that said harassment and attempted interference with said afflunt was con- 
tinued against your affiant for i>eriod thereafter of from six to eigiit months, 
ilnd solely, as your affiant believes, on account of said refusal so to pay said 
A, 070 aforesaid. 

Chables Wright. 

^ Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st day of August, 1014. 

[sisal.] L. H. Anderson, 

Notary Public in and for the City and County of 

^’(/n FranciscOt State of California. 


Exhibit No. 44. 

[Sections Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of Article IX. of the reciprocal nfrreement between the Masons 
and Builders’ Association of San Frjincisco, and the San Francisco Bricklayers’ Union, 
No. 7. Amended Aug. 0, 1911. Effective to Aug. 1, 19l.'5.] 

Section 1. If a huilding should be abandoned for any cause on which the 
wages of any member of bricklayers’ union, No. 7, or any member of the I. U. 
working in this jurisdiction, sire unpaid, no member of the masons and build- 
«'rs* association shall contract to complete the same until this debt is paiil by 
the original or subsequent owner, if not already provided for in the new con- 
tract. If any member of the masons and builders’ association is prevented 
from carrying out his contract on a building, through insolvency of the owner 
or other causes, no member of bricklayers’ union. No. 7, nor any member of 
the I. U. working in this jurisdiction, shall work on said building until the 
masons and builders’ contract is equitably adjusted. 

Sec. 2. In case of failure upon the part of a contractor, owner, or his agent 
to pay any member of tlic masons and builders’ association in full for work 
done on a building that is completed and the time has elapswl wlierein said 
member of the masons and builders’ association can file a lien, no member of 
bricklayers’ union No. 7, nor any member of the I. IT. working in this juris- 
diction, shall work on any substHiuent building wherein said owner, agent, or 
contractor is in any way interested. 

Sec. 3. Notice in writing, stating amounts and questions in dispute, must 
be filed with the secretary of the joint arbitration board, and by him referred 
to the joint arbitration board, the secretary of which shall give pro[H*r notice 
to the parties involved or their representatives as to the final ending of the 
question in dispute. 


ExiriBiT No. 4.5. 


Brii.DJNi; Trades Cot ncil of San Francisco, 

Son FranciHco, Col., May 2^, 1912. 

Ralston Iron Works, 

Twentieth and Mission Streets, City. 

Dear Sirs : Please bo advised that the eight-hour workday for members of 
the housesmith.s and architectural ironworkers’ union, Tuocal No. 78, who are 
employed in shops, which has been pending for several years, has finally been 
approved by unanimous vote of the Building Trades Council of San Francisco 
at its regular meeting held Thnrs<lay, May 23, 1912. 

The new rule has also received the sanction of the International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, the building trades department of the 
American Federation of Labor, and the State Building Trades Council of 
California. 

Hence, in accordance with the laws and p<ilicies of the Building Trades 
Council of San Francisco and its affiliated unions, the members of Hou.sesmiths 
and Architectural Iron Workers’ Local No. 78 employed In the shops \vill work 
only eight hours per day on and after Idoiiday, August 26, 1912. 

Believing that we will have your cooperation and goixl will in this matter 
for the benefit, progress, and pro.sperity of the industry and all the men en- 
gaged therein, we have the honor to remain. 

Yours, very sincerely, 

O. A. Tveitmoe, 

Recording an^i Corresponding Secretary 
San Francisco Building Trades Council. 
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Exhibit No. 46. 

San Feancisco, Cal., August I 4 , 1912. I 
The Building Trades Employees’ Association, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : Your subcommittee appointeil to review the statements of the 
master housesmiths’ association, made to you on July 30, relative to the condi- 
tlon.s of that industry In the bay cities in comparison with the conditions ob- 
taining in the same Industry in competing centers, and with special reference to 
the demands of the building trades’ council for an eight-hour workday in these 
shops on and after August 26, 1912, report as follows : 

We have carefully reviewed the statements and contentions of the master 
housesmith.s’ as.sociation and liave carefully examined the character of evidence 
they present regarding wages, hours, and general conditions of the Industry in 
competing centers, and we must accept this evidem'e as conclusive, coniiiig as 
it does direct from employers and employers’ associations over their own signa- 
tures. 

This evidence disclosed such a tremendous discrimination against the local 
Industry that we w'ere reluctant to accept it as conclusive, and therefore sought 
corroborative evidence from the building trades’ council, as showm by the cor- 
respondence hereto attached ; and we also requested the imiustrial committee 
of the chamber of commerce to make inquiry along the same line. But up to 
this time we have received no reply from either source, and must therefore 
report from the evidence available. In this connection w^e ask you to note, 
from the letter of the building trades’ council hereto attached, the astonishing 
fact that this demand for the eight-hour day has been made arbitrarily and 
w’ithout any inquiry as to the relative conditions of the local industry. It would 
be expected that the Inteiligent management of the lo(‘al building trades’ council 
w’ould insure this industry, and all other local manufacturing industries, not 
only against such arbitrary demands but that they would voluntarily modify 
the local conditions w'henever it w’as apparent that the local shops were losing 
to competing centers the business naturally belonging to this city, to the en(l 
that our industries may expand and our mechanics be more numerous and more 
steadily employed and our capital remain at home, increasing our wealth and 
property. 

From all the facts and evidenc(‘ in the premises submitted by the master 
housesmiths’ association, wdiich is hereto attached and made a part of this 
report, we hereby recommend that the building trades employers’ association 
not only indorse the master housesmiths’ association in refusing to grant the 
eight-hour day In tl\e local sho]»s, but <leman<l of the master housesmiths’ asso- 
ciation that they forthwith arrange a conference with the building trades em- 
ployers’ association and there demand that the wage schedule in this industry 
be immediately altered to approximate the average wuige paid on the Pacific 
coast, and that the limitation as to the number of apprentices be removed until 
such time as this becomes general in the industry, 
liespectfully submitteil. 

Wm. Adams. 

C. F. Seit/,. 

H. J. Ralston. 


Exhibit No, 47. 

[Building Trades Employers’ Association of (’alifornia, formerly Affiliated Contractors’ 
Associations of San Francisco, Cal.l 

San Francisco, Cal., August Hi, 19t2. 

Whereas the matter of the demaml for an eight-hour day of the building trades 
council on behalf of the housesmiths’ union, Local No. 78, made to the House- 
smiths’ As8o<!iation of San Francisco, has been referred to the building trades 
employers’ u.ssociatlon ; and 

Whereas tlie statement of the housesmiths’ association as to the conditions of 
industry has been substantiated by a committee appointed for that purpose : 
Resolved, That the building trades employers’ association indorse the position 
of the housesmiths' assotdatlon in the premises, and that the chairman is hereby 
empowered to appoint a committee of nine to take charge of thla matter on 
behalf of this body, with full pow'er to act. 
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Ex HI KIT No. 48. 

TExtracts from minutes of the lueetin/f of the committee of ten, appointed by the bulld- 
'■ ing trades employers’ association.] 

August 24, 1912. 

The meeting was calle<l to order at 1-80 f>. m. Mr. P. H, McCarthy openeii 
the meeang with a long sjieech. He stated that the hniltUng trades council 
had been in session from U o’clock that morning until 1.30 p. in., and that the 
question had !>een discusseti from all iminta; that the demand for an eight-hour 
day was not new, and that the building tmiles council had come to the con- 
clusion that it was their duly to improve the comlitions in other jairts of the 
country in order to minimize the effects that would result if tlie demand for 
eight hours was onforccHl, and that they thoroughly realized that the employers 
could not be exi>ected to do the imiiossible, or riither that they coiihl uot be 
asked to do things here that are not l>eing done in competing points, the 
building trades council felt that they had a duty to the members, emidoyers, 
capitalists and community in general, and that th«\y must jiroceed with caution, 
and that while eight hours mainiained on all buihlings, it was impossible for 
them to build a building in an outside town and ship it in, but they realized 
tliat it was possible to i>repare the steel for a buihling In an outside town and 
ship it in, and therefore this line of business came in direct competition with 
the East, and that owing to this fact the building trades council felt that it was 
lust that the demands of the union for an eight-hour day slioiikl be wltlulrawn. 
it was therefore agreed that they should work along lines that !iad maintained 
for many year.s, and it was hoped that both parties would work for the best 
benefits of the building industry in general. 

Respectfully submitted. ' ^ ^ ^ 

Gko. S. McCali.um, Secretary. 


Exhirit No. 49. 

August 26, 1912. 

Mr, P. H, McCabthy, 

President BuiUJin^ Trades Council of San Fran cisco, 

San Fra 7101800 , Cal. 

Gentlemen : We beg to notify you that contrary to and in violation of the 
agreement reaclK*d between representatives of your body and our committee, 
acquiesced in by the members of the housesinitlis and arcbitectural-lron workers’ 
union, liocal No. 78, last Saturday, Augu.st 24, 1912, at which time the de- 
mand for an eight-hour day in iiehalf of the housesmiths and architectural - 
iron workers’ union, Local No. 78, was withdrawn, will state that the employees 
in all the structural steel and ornamental iron shops refuse to go to work this 
morning except on a basis of an cight-lioiir day. 

Under the circumstances it will he nece.ssary for the members of the master 
housesmiths’ association to replace their former employees with other men, and 
before instructing them to do so we ask your lionorable hotly to use your l>est 
endeavors to induce at once their old employees to return to work, anti if you 
do not succeed replace them witli other union or nonunion men under your 
protection. If you can not comply with tliLs request, we will take It uvon our- 
selves to supply tiie desiretl help. 

Please let us have your reply not later than 12 (»’clock mxui August 2<. 

Believing that the integrity of the Building Ti-ades Council of 8an FranclSCO 
is at stake, ami will use Its best eiKieavor.s to prevent trouble, we remain, 
youi’.s, truly, 

COMMITTEK OF TEN OF THE BUII-OTNG TrAOES EMPLOYEUS’ ASSOCJIATWN, 

By ^ Sccretai'y. 


Exhibit No. oO. 

EKKCTims’ Association of California, 

San Fra7wi8VO, AuyuMt 2, 10 IS. 

BuiLiuNQ Tbabes Empixiyers’ Association, 

Fi’ohchico, Cal. 

OfCNTUEiiacN : Our individual ioexnber.s luive been notified by the business agent 
of tlie hoisting engineers that on and after to-day tiiey would have to pay 
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time aud one-half for all time taken by the engineers In getting up steam In the 
morning. 

This association passed a motion that they would order their engineers to 
work at 8 o’clock, and that the other men would have to wait until steam was 
got up. It was also moved, seconded, and carried “ that this matter be re-' 
lerred to the building trades employers* association, and the above action wan 
taken pending the adjudication of the matter by the building trades employers* 
association.” 

We would respectfully request you, therefore, to take immediate action on 
this matter as is possible. \Ve have notilied the secretary of the hoisting engi- 
neers that this matter has been referred to the building trades employers’ 
association for their adjudication. 

Yours, respectfully, 


Erectors’ Association of California, 
ByCEo. S. McOallum, Secretary- 


Exhibit No. 51. 


Building Trades Employers’ Association, 

Avgust J5, mis. 

^Ir. 1‘. II. McCarthy, 

President Building Tnules Council, San Francisco, Cal 

Dear Sir: At a regular meeting of this body held on August 13, 1913, it 
was regularly moved, seconded, and carried that at the request of the follow- 
ing committee, consisting of ^Ir. Grant Fee, representing the general con- 
tractors, Mr. 0. H. Johnson, representing the concrete contra(‘tors, Mr. H. J, 
Ralston, representing the master housosmiths, and Mr. George Cran and Mr. 
J. G. W’illiams, representing the erectors’ association, “that this body send a 
conuminicatlon to the building trades council asking them to notify the build- 
ing trades employers’ association, ofllcially, of the demands of the hoisting engi- 
neers on their employers; and that the hoisting englmws be ordertnl to con- 
tinue their work under tlie old conditions pending the settlement of this 
matter.” 

I was also Instructed to request the building trades council to appoint a 
committee of five to meet and discuss the matter with our committee as named 
above. 

Hoping to receive an early reply, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 


Geo. S. McCalluai, Scci'etary, 


Exhibit No. .52. 

IMeotlng of committeo appointed by Building Trades Kmployera’ Association to investi- 
gate demauds of the Hoisting Engineers' Union, iicld in the directors’ room of the 
(iencral Contractors’ Assocljition on Monday afternoon, Aug. 25, ut 2 o’clock p. m. 
Present: Geo. Cram, chairman (steel erectors) ; Grant Fei* (general contractors’ associa- 
tion) ; C. IT. .Tohnson (concrete contractors) ; H. .1. Ralston (master housesmlths) ; 
J. J. Connolly (contracting plasterers), by invitation; 8. Coutts (steel erectors) : J. G. 
Williams (steel erectois) ; Wm. E. Hague, acting secretary (general contractors* asso- 
ciation).] 

Acting Secretary Hague reported conversations with P. H. McCarthy over 
the telephone and advised that Mr. McCarthy would wait on this committee 
with a committee from the building trades council at 2.30 p. m. with a view to 
settling the difficulty in conference. 

P. H. McCarthy and Mr. McDonald, repre.senting the building trades council, 
were admitted to the meeting. Later, Murphy, business agent of the hoisting 
engineers’ union, arrived. 

Building trades council claimed that a copy of the working rules of the 
hoisting engineers’ union had been served on all the contractors at the time of 
their adoption some two or two and one-half years previous to this date. 

Contractors claimed that the rule as regards the eight-hour day had not been 
at that time, since nor previous thereto, enforced. Further, that In so much as 
the rule bad never been enforced, it was of the same effect as a new rule. That 
90 days* notice of the rule becoming effective should be served on the con- 
tractors and demanded that this be done. 
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Building trades employers’ association committee pointed out in supixirt of 
kheir demand that iX) days’ notice i)e served on the employers ; that this con- 
stituted a change in the working conditions, and the fact that the union had 
fcdoptetl in its working rules an eight-hour clause had really no bearing what- 
on the question, in so much as the union had never sought to enforce the 

grille. 

The building trades council committee claimed that the rules adopted two 
years ago could be made operative at this time without any further notice. 

The building trades employers’ association committee pointed out time and 
again that It was necessary that this matter be arbitrated. In so much ns a num- 
ber of employers’ associations were Involved, some of which were m)t present 
by representation ; stating furtiier, that arbitration was necilixl to cover such 
points as how much overtime should be allowe<l fur getting up steam, etc. 

It was further pointed out to the building trades council conirnitlee that in 
the recent difficulty botwtHMi the Master Hoofers’ Association and the Hoofers* 
Union, the association having locked out its meu was instructed to put them 
hack to M’ork pending settlement of tlie dispute by arbitration, arid the build- 
ing trades council committee was asked to instruct the hoisting engineers to 
remain at work under the old conditions pending settlement of tills dispute by 
arbitration, proper time to be allowed for said arbitration, if m)t tlie full 90 
days demanded. 

It being impossible to reach any basis of settlement, owing to the stand taken 
by the burlding tra<les council comrjiittee that committee prepared to leave the 
meeting. Before leaving tlie room Acting Secretary Hague asked P. H. Mc- 
Carthy point-l)lank whollK'r this committee was to understand tliut the build- 
ing trades council absolutely refused to arbitrate this matter or to give the 90 
clays’ notice requested by the emjiloyers. A “yes” or “no” reply being re- 
quested, Mr. Mi'Carlhy nqilicd “ Yes.” 

The meeting then adjourned to meet again on Thursday afternoon, August 28, 
1913, at the same place and liour. 

Wm. K. II \GrE, Aciiiiff Secretary, 
Cko. W. Cuam, ( Jhiiirman . 


Exhibit No. 53. 

Septembkh 3, 1913. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, 

Frcsklcnt Buildinf^ Trades Council, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir; At a special meeting of tliis association held on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 2, 1913, the following motion \mis duly ma<le, seconded, and carried, and I 
as secretary was instructed to send you, by tlie hands of our committee, a copy 
of same. The motion was as follows: 

“ That this association instruct tlie Erectors’ Association of California to 
lay off all their men in San Francisco and Oakland and refuse to put them to 
work until the building trades council agree to arbitrate tlie present difficulty 
with the hoisting engineers. 

“ That this association instruct the Erectors’ Association of California to 
grant Mr. J. G. VVIlllams x^ermission go ahead on tlic (Miff job. 

“ That the Chair instruct the delegates from each of the affiliated associa- 
tions to take up the matter witli their resiiectivc associations, of demanding of 
the building trades council in all cases where changes of \vorking rules or in- 
crease of wages is asked, that 00 days’ notice of such change be given to the 
craft of employers afTected.” 

Yours, very truly, 

BUI1.DINO Trades Employees’ Association, 
I’cp , Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 54. 

Building Trades Emptxiyees’ Association, 

Sa7i Francisco, September 10, 1913. 

Mp. P. H. McCarthy, 

Building Trades Cquncil, San Francisco, Cal. 

^ ■ Dear Sib : At a regular meeting of tills association the following motion was 
duly made, seconded, and carried unanimously by the votes of all the associa- 

38819^— S. Doc. 416, 84-1— vol 6 ^18 
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tioiis whose names are signed to this communication. The motion was as 
follows : ( 

“ We demand of the building trades council that they order all their hoisting 
engineers and steel erectors back to work on or before Saturday mornlnd 
September 13, 1913, under the ohl conditions, pending the settlement of tfiv.' 
difficulties with the hoisting engineers and steel erectors by conference with ■ 
the Building Trades Employers’ Association; and we further demand in the 
future that 90 days’ notice be given the craft of employers affected where 
change of working rules or increase of wages Is asked.’* 

Yours, very truly, 

Building Tbades Employees’ Association. 

General Contractors’ Association, San Francisco Lumberman’s Club, 
San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Association, Master House- 
smiths’ Ass(K*lation, The Lighting Fixture Club of San Francisco, 
Master Roofers and Manufacturers’ Association, Concrete Con- 
tractors’ Association, The Furniture and Carpet Trades’ Asso- 
ciation, Slieet Metal Contractoi*s’ Association, Electors’ Asso- 
ciation. 


ExHiniT No. 55. 

September 11, 1913. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, 

^tate BuMino Trades Council, ^an Francisco, CaJ. 

Dear Sir: Referring to my letter of September 10. T failed to Inform you in 
that communication that a committee of six was appointed to confer with your 
body sliould they so desire, in accordanw with the terms of tiie motion quoted 
in that letter. 

Very truly, yours, 

Building Trades Emcioyeus’ Association, 
By , tiecreiary. 


Exhibit No. 50, 

September 16, 1913. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, 

President Building Trades Council, San Francisco, .Cal. 

Dear Sib: Please find inclosed a copy of a resolution which was adopted at 
a general meeting of this body on September 13. 1913. As secretary of the 
as.soclatlon, I was instructed to send you a copy of tlie same for your in- 
foruiation. 

Yours, very truly, , ^ 

BnLDiNc; Tradi-mS Employers Association, 
By , Secretary. 

Building Trades Employers’ Association, 

San Francisco, September 1913. 

Whereas the hoisting and portaide engineers’ union, Local No. 59, made a de- 
mand on 24 hoiii*s’ notice on or about August 2, 1913, on tlie employers for time 
and one-half for starting the fires In the engines to raise steam. This is in 
addition to the $6 per day that they now receive ; and, 

Whereas the employers deeim>d tliis outrageoms and unjust inasmuch as said de- 
mand was made on the emjdoyer without the usual 90 days’ notice; and, 
Whereas the erectors’ as.sociation and other employers, after due deliberation, 
decid^i it was to their best interests, and to the best interests of the public 
at large not to grant tlds increase, and call a halt to the methods of building 
trades unions of making demands and enforcing said demands without con- 
.sulting the employer or giving the employer 90 days’ time; and, 

Whereas the employers of hoisting engineers refused to grant this Increase and 
instructed their inen to fire up at 8 a. m. and the other men to start work as 
soon as steam was up; the result being that the other men did not go to work 
until 9 a. m., losing one hour each day ; and, 

Whereas upon the refusal of employers to pay this hours time, not earned, the 
various employers were declared unfair and the union men called off the 
jobs until said employer paid the men in full for the hour they did not work ; 
and, 
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Whereas the building trades employers’ association recjuested the buildinK 

( trades council to c*onfer with the said building trades employers’ association 
with a view to adjusting amicably the demands on lines that would be fair 
to both employer and employee ; and, 

• Whereas after meeting several times with the building trades council, said 
building trades council, through Mr. P. H. McCarthy, refused absolutely either 
to give the 90 days’ notice or to withdraw the demand of the structural iron 
workers for pay during time when the men were not working, a ruling never 
before heard of in building operation ; and. 

Whereas the building trades employers’ association, al a meeting held on Sep- 
tember 10, 1913, sent a written demand to Mr. P. H. McCarthy, president of 
the building trades council, demanding that all men be sent i)a( k to work 
under tl)e old conditions, on Saturday, September 1.3, 1913, pending confer- 
ence upon the entire matter, and asking him to appoint a committee to meet 
a like committee from said building trades employers’ association ; and, 
Whereas said Mr. V. H. McCarthy and said building trades council refused and 
failed to send the men back to work on September 13, 1913, now, therefore, 
he it 

Resolved, That the building trades employers’ association demaiul and hereby 
does demand of said Mr. P. H. McCarthy, the huihling trades council and any 
and all unions affected by this strike, that all men return to work un<ler the old 
conditions on or before the morning of September 18, 1913; and, he it further 
Resolved, That in case the men fail to appear for work on or before the 18tli 
day of September, 1913, the members of this building trades employers’ asso- 
ciation will close down and suspend opcraitions on Monthly, September 22, 1913, 
in their various plants and upon all buildings they may have in course of con- 
struction in the city of San Francisco and Oakland until such time as the build- 
ing trades council agrees to put tlieir men iiack to work under the old conditions 
and give the employers tlie iX) days' notice of any proposed change of eondltlons 
and further agrees to arbitrate or otherwise adjust the entire controversy ; and 
he it further 

Resolved, That a copy of tliis resolution be sent to Mr. P. H. McCarthy and 
the building trades council. 


KximnT Xo. 57. 

Septembek 19, 1913. 

The following resolution was passed by the executive committee of the build- 
ing trades employers’ association at a meeting held on the above date: 

“ That the seeretary immediately sent to Mr. P. H. McCarthy to notify Mr. 
P. H. McCarthy and the building trades council, that Mr. Charles Wright pre- 
sented his request to the executive committee* of the hiiilding trades employers’ 
association and that this executive committee will convene between the hours of 
8 and 9, in room 317, Pacllic Building, on this Friday night. If the building 
trades council will notify this committi'e in writing between these hours that 
the building trades council will acceile to our two demands of Sejitemher 15, 
1913, namely: First, of putting the men hack to work immediately under old 
conditions; second, of giving 90 days’ notice of the demands of the hoisting 
engineers of time and one-lialf for time used In getting up steam ; our notices 
of suspeuslon of operations will not he i>ost(*d to-morrow morning.” 


Exhibit No. .58. 

Building Tbaoes Employers’ Association, 

^an Rrancheo, December 8, 1913* 

Tt Is hereby agreed that the hoisting and portable engineers' day’s work shall 
be from 7.45 a. m. to 12 noon and from 12.50 x>. m. to 5 o’clock p. m. 

Where the engineer is requireil by the employer to get up steam In the morn- 
ing he shall report at 7.15 o’clock a. in., and receive for such overtime 50 cents. 

Building Trades Employers’ Assocla- Building Trades Council : 
tion; 

R. B. Moore. P. H. McI’arthy. 

Chas. Wrioht, F. C. MacDonald. 

H. J. Ralston, J. J. Murphy. 
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Building Trades Employers’ Association, 

December 0, 1913. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, 

President Building Trades Council, San Francisco. 

Dear Sir: Will state that the Building Trades Employers’ Association, in line" 
with our recent agreement to meet and arbitrate, if necessary, the question of 
time and one-half as demanded by the hoisting engineers for overtime for get- 
up steam in the morning, have appointed a committee of three to meet with a 
like committee from your council, and as the 90 days will shortly expire we ask 
that the joint committee meet at the earliest jmssible moment. 

Yours, very truly, 

11. B. Moore, President. 


Exhibit No. 59. 

San Francisco, Scidcnihcr 19, 1915. 
To the Building Trades Employers’ Association of (1\.lifobnia. 

CfENTLEMEN : Agreeable to decision rendered by Charles Wriglit, to whom the 
building trades council submitted the agreement entered into with the indi- 
vidual steel-erecting contractors in 1910 for a decision as to its validity, and 
since the .said Charles Wright has deciiled that ihe agreement does not hold 
because of its being violatecl continuously by both partie.s to the agreement, and 
since the question lias continued to occupy such unsettled eouditlons, it is 
agreed that we now, in conformity with tlie laws of the building trades council, 
serve notice that 90 days from date overtime at the rate of time and one-half 
will he cliargod whenever the engineer is employ ei I to get up steam in the 
morniug. 

P. II. McCarthy, 

Prevdvnt S<ni Frannsro Building Trades Council. 


Exhibit Xo. (>0. 


St VIE OF California, 

Vily and county of Francisco, ss: 

, being first duly sworn, deposes ami says that he is a general 

contractor doing Imsiiios.s in San Francisco, and conducting his work in harmony 
with the building trades council; that in the conduct of ids business it became 
necessary for him to figure work in belialf of his firm for certain buildings for 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition Co. ; that prior to hguring and submitting bids 
for such work, in order to protect his Interests and make sure of the eonditlons 
that would regulate and govern certain classes of work to bo done, he sought 
information from Mr. II. I\ H. Connick, director of works of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition Co. and from the building trailes council ; that among other classes 
of work on whicli information was sought particular inquiry was made as to 
what craft would do the placing and nailing of staff work; that affiant was 
notified and advised by Director of Works Connick of tlie Panama-Pacific 
Exposition Co. and by several officials of the Building Trades Council of San 
Francisco, that the rules of the building trads department require that the 
framing and nailing of staff would he done by carpenters; that acting upon 
this information and the further knowledge that on all previously constructed 
expositions this work was framed and nailed by carpenters; that acting on 
this information affiant figured on the basis of using carpenters to nail up staff. 


Sworn to before Notary D. B. Richards. 

State of California, 

City and county of San Francisco, ss: 

William E. Hague, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that Is now and 
ha.s at all times during the three years last past, been the .secretary of the 
general contractor.s’ association, incorporuteil ; that he witnessed the signatures 
of the following-named Individuals, to wit, Lange & Bergstrom, Strehlow, 
Freese & Peterson, McLaren & Peterson, John Monk, Reese & Rountree, 
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lo tlie original affidavits of which the above Is a true and correct copy in all 
\ particulars and respects as to the substance thereof; that the original affidavits 
I hereinbefore referred to were, on the 15th day of January, 1P14, transmitted 
i through tlie United States mail, with the postage thereon i>repaid, to the 
• American Federation of Labor; that said original allidavits cun not therefore 
be made a part liereof. 

Willi A.N[ F. Haovk. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this day of August, IPM. 

[SEAL.J L. 11. AnDEKSON, 

Notary Puhtio in and for the City and County of i^an t'rancisco, 

titate of Catifornia. 


lOxiiiHiT No. Gl. 


NovEMaEii lil, 11)13. 


Mr. WiLi.TAM .T. Spencer, 

^cc7'etary JUnldinq Trades Department, 

Ainerivan Federation of Labor, Feaflle, Wasti. 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned contractors, who up to the present time con- 
stitute all the contractors erecting buildings for the Punama-lhicific Inter- 
nathmal Exposition Co., in San Francisco, do emphatically enter our protest 
against the plasterers putting up staff work on the various buildings. 

AVe know fi*om e.xperience that carpenters are more competent to do this 
work than idasterers, as the plasterers so far employed have proven themselves 
to be inexiHTH'nced and incompetent in i)erforiuing this class of work satis- 
factorily. Further, it has Ix'on the custom at all previous expositions In this 
country for the ciii’penters to nail up staff. 

AV(* t1gur('d this work to b(' put up by carpenters as carpenters’ tools only are 
used, and tfu're is much other woodwork to be done in connection with staff. 
We have sc'veral millions of dollars invested at present in these buildings. 
We were told by the (‘xposition company ami the representatives of tin* buiid- 
ing trade's council of this city that there would be no jurisdictional disputes 
during the construction of the fair buildings, and that this work was to be done 
by carpenters. AVe hgured accordingly and now tlu' plasterers dc'inand that 
this work be put up by them. AA> believe this is unfair to us, the exposition 
company, and the building trades council. 

This demand of the plasteri'rs will not be concedc'd by th(' contractors build- 
ing these buildings, as it would mean a great financial loss to us, which we 
can not afford. 

AA^e earnestly request you to present this matter to the jumper committee 
so that our position will be clearly understood. 

The contractors in San Fran<*lsco are at the present time, and have been for 
many years past, on the most friendly terms with the building trades council 
of this city, and it is our (h'sire that nothing hajipen to disturb this friendly 
relation that has been so .satisfactory to the building trades council and the 
contractors of San Fraixdsco. 

Hoping this communication will be received in the same sjurit It is written, 
and with b(?st wislies for the American Fcderalon <»f Tiubor, we are, 

Yours, very truly, 


Lanc.k & Bergstrom. 

AV. AA". Andeilson A (V)., 

I’er Dan K. AA'agner. 

Strehlow, Freese A Petersen, 
Peril. C . Strehlow. 

Reese A Rountree, 

Per K. L, Reese. 

I. Monk. 

Neil A. McLean. 

McLeran a Petersen. 
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Exhibit No. 62. 
t Telegram.] 


To P. H. M(^Cabthy, 

Washington Hotels Seattle: 


November 28, 1913. ^ 


What is the decision of the federation alumt nailing on staff? Wire imme' 
diately. Collect. 


A. H. Bebgstroai. 


No reply received to this telegram. 1*. H. McCarthy returned to town a few 
days later. The building trades council in San Francisco replied over the phone 
to go ahead with carpenters. 


ExHfaiT No. 63. 

Whereas the journeymen plasterers have struck on all plasterwork in progress 
in San Francisco, on account of the staff work on workl's fair buildings being 
put up by cari)enters; and 

Whereas said strike is not authorized by the building trades council and is in 
direct violation of the decision of said council in this controver.sy (that nail- 
ing up of staff in the exposition buildings should be done l)y carpenters) ; and 
Whereas this is a jurisdictional dispute only as between carpenters and plas- 
terers : 

Wherefore be it 

Resolved, That the stand of the members of this association doing plaster 
W’ork in the exposition grounds ami elsewhere in installing staff work with car- 
penters be accorded the full support of the organization ; further 
Resolved, That the members of this ass(K?iatlon be requested to secure such 
journeymen plasterers as are obtainable and proceed with plaster work in their 
contractjs wherever i)ossible. 

The above resolution was adopted at a meeting of the members of the general 
contractors’ association held on Wednesday afternoon, December 17, 1913. 


Exhibit No. 04. 

Whereas I,ocal Plasterers’ Union, No. GG, has demanded 50 per cent of the lal>or 
involved in nailing up staff work on exposition buildings, at a labor increased 
cost of 50 per cent, \vhich work has heretofori', at all previous expositions 
held In the United States, been performed by carpenters only; and 
Whereas the Building Trades Council of San Francisco have awardcnl this \vork 
to journeymen cari>enters only, in accordance with an understanding between 
the Panama I’acific fair oflicials, the building trades council, and the con- 
tractors, before tlie contracts were awarded, ns a result of which decisions 
the members of Local Plasterers’ Union, No. GG.have walked out on all plaster- 
ing work in San Francisco; and 

Whereas the Building Trades Council of San Franci.sco lias therefore organized 
a new' local union of journeymen plasterers, known as Plasterers’ Local Union 
No. 1, and which action has received the support of the General Contractors’ 
Association of San Francisco: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of all organizations aftlliated with the building 
trades employers’ association and the Individual luemliers thereof hereby In- 
dorse said action of said Building Trades Council of San Francisco. 


Exhibit No. G5. 

State of California, City and County of San Francisco, 88: 

John Biller, being first duly sworn, deposes and says ; My name is John Biller ; 
I ireslde in the city and county of San Francisco ; I am by occupation a contractor. 
On or about the 10th day of January, 1914, I w'as engaged in erecting a building 
on the west side of Larkin Street, south of California Street, in said city and 
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county. At about 5 o’clock in the afternoon of said day I saw a number of men 
whom I recognized as plasterers and hod carriers walking by the building which 
I was erecting. Tlie men working for me quit about 5 o’clock that day and I 
walked up California Street with some of them. While stan<ling near the corner 
of California and Larkin Streets waiting for a car I saw that there were from 
four to five of the plasterers who had passed the building, and whom I knew to be 
members of I^ocal Union No. 66, standing on each corner, and some other mem- 
bers of that union were standing in the middle of the blo(jk. 

There was a Job of plastering being done on the east side of Larkin Street 
just north of California, and I saw at least four or five plasterers, members of 
I.rf)cttl Union No. 66, on, eac*h corner, with others scatteml throughout the 
bl(K‘k; while waiting there I saw two plasterers come out of the building on 
Larkin Street, near California, that I have Just mentioned; when tliey reached 
the corner of California and Larkin Streets they were slopi)e<l by some of the 
members of Local Union No. 66 who were stamling tliere and whom I recognizeil 
as plasterers and hod carriers; they st<H)ped these men who had Just left the 
other Job and called them all sorts of names, including son of a bitch, skunk, 
scab, and cur. One of the members of 66 got so angry timt lie knocked one of 
the men who had just quit the otlier building down; tlicre were two of these 
men together who hsul so quit the job that I have mentioned, and when the otlier 
fellow saw his coworker knocktHl down, he ran and got on a California Street 
car ; after the plasterers, who was a member of 66, had knocked this man down 
he starle<l to Jump on liim and I hollered and started toward him; he immedi- 
ately left the man and started for me; there were two or three of his own kind 
who got between us and would not let liim attack me; while we were arguing 
the question, n wntclmian from this latter Job came out of the building and he 
was knwked down by one of these plasterers, a member of 66, and kicked in 
the face by the same man. I recognized these men who made the attack as 
plasterers of No. 66. After that the men all broke away and ran. When the 
man who iiad knocked the plasterer down started to\N'ard me it gave the plas- 
terer a chance to run and he ran into a private resideiwe for protection. After 
the other plasterer had knocked the watchman down and kickinl him in the face 
they alt scattered and ran in ditTerent dlrectioms. We followe<l the man who 
had knocked the watchman down, thinking that we miglit get an officer to arrest 
him, hut we lost track of him In making some of the corners, and I suppose he 
hid in some out-of-tlie-way place. 

.lonN Biller. 

S^iibscrib.cd and sworn to before me this 27tb day of .\\igust, A. D. 1914. 

D. B. Richards, 

Notary J'uhlit' in and for the ('ity and County of 

San Francisco, State of California. 


lOxHiitri No. tMl. 


State of California, 

City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

Frank W. Aitken, being first duly sworn, deposes and says : My name is 
Frank W. Aitken ; I reside in the city and county of San B"rancisco, and am an 
attorney at law duly admitted to practice and practicing in said city and county. 
On Saturday, the 17th day of January, 1914, I went with one Louis Salinas to 
the Mission I’olice Station for the purixise of having a search made of the meet- 
ing place and headquarters of the plasterers’ union, under a search 'warrant 
issue^l on a charge brouglit by Salinas, that he liad been attackiMl by certain 
members of said union, and that they had taken away his kit of tools ft’om liim 
and told him that he would find them at the said headquarters, the address of 
which he claimed they had then given him by writing the same in his pocket 
memorandum book. On said day, about 4.30 p. m., Salinas and I, aiToiiqmnied 
by three or four police offit'ers, visited said union lieadquarters and said officers 
searched the same, but did not find said kit of tools. At the time we were at 
the said headquarters there were about a hundroil men tliere, wlioni we were 
told, were all members of the union. We were at the said hembjnarters for a 
half or three-quarters of an hour, at the end of which time Salinas, one of said 
officers, and I walked from the headquarters at Fourteenth, near Church, Street, 
to the Junction of Church, Market, and Fifteenth Streets, about two blocks 
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away, where the officer left us and started to walk down Market Street. I 
made an appointment with Salinas for the following Monday and walked over 
to the drug store to send a telephone message before going home. Just as I 
turned toward tlie store, and as Salinas was starting to cross Market Street 
to take a car, one of the men who had been in the union’s headquarters, and 
who, with about a dozen others, had followed us when we left there, attacked 
him from behind, struck him on the side of the face with his fist and knocked 
him dow*n ; at tlie same time another man who had been in the headquarters 
and who had followed us, also struck him, and two or three others who had 
been standing on the opposite corner of Fifteenth and Church Streets ran over 
toward him, shouting, “ That’s right ; kill the scab. Kill him,” etc. The officer 
wlio Imd been with us had crossed Church Street wlien Salinas was first struck ; 
hearing his outcry he turned and came running back and seized the man who 
ha<l first struck Salinas and who had continued to pummel him during the time 
the officer was returning. All of the otlwu* men scattered when they saw the 
officer returning. The man who was seized by the police officer was placed 
under arrtvst and tak(‘n in the patrol wagon to the station. Both of the men 
who struck Salinas were men who had been in the headquarters when we were 
there, and who then at a time when Salinas and I were alone in said head- 
quarters and the officers were engaged in making search for the tools, had 
threatened that when they got a chance they would hx him so he would not 
need any tools any more. 

Fuank W. Aitken. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of August, 1014. 

D. B. Richards, 

Notary Puhlic in and for thr Vita and County of ftan Fnmvisco, 

Stato of California. 


KxHimr No. G7. 

State of Caltfornta, 

City and Connty of San Francisco, ss: 

Grant Fee, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: My name is Grant Foe; 
I reside in the city and county of San Franeiseo, and ))y occupation 1 am a con- 
tractor. 

On or about the VA or 4th day of January of this year, on the attention of 
the chief of police being culled to tlie necessity of protecting plasterers engaged 
in work then under construction, be ordered certain officers specially detailed 
to protect said plasterers and to see that no violence occurred on any of the 
various buildings where plastering work was being done. Some days after- 
wards, about, to wit, the 7tb or 8th of January, I learned that these officers 
had been withdrawn from this detail ; I wms unable to get Into communication 
with the chief of police on tliat day, but on the following day, that is, the 8th 
or 9th of January, Mr. William E. Hague and I went down to Chief of Police 
White’s office in the Hall of Justice to make inquiries as to the reason why 
the officers so detailed liad been withdrawn from said detail. The chief stated 
that he did not know of the officers having been withdrawn, or of any order, 
excepting his order for officers to be so detailed, but that on the day previous 
to the interview he had been indisposed and not at his office. He then rang 
for the chief clerk and asked him if any orders had been given withdrawing 
the said special details. The chief clerk came in and stated that on the previ- 
ous day. a message came to him over the phone ordering him to withdraw the 
special detail from this class of duty ; that the party speaking had stated that 
he was Mr. Rolph, the mayor. On the chief then asking the chief clerk If he 
was sure it was the mayor, the chief clerk’s reply was that he was not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the mayor’s voice to be positive of it, but he was satisfied 
in his own mind that it was the mayor, arid that he had issued the order ac- 
cordingly. 

The chief at that point threw up his hands and said, “ Well, you see where 
I am; that’s above me.” We thanked the chief for his courtesy, and retlre<l 
from the office. 

Grant Fee. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 27tli day of August, A. D. 1914 

D. B. Richards, 

Notary Pnhlic in and for the City and County of San Francisco, 

State of California. 
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State of California, 

’ City and County of San Vrancisco^ ss: 

Wlllinm E. Haggle, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: I have read the 
foregoing afiidavit of Grant Fee; the facts therein set forth as to the visit of 
Mr. Fee and myself to tlie olTice of the chief of police and our conversation with 
him and with tlie chief clerk are correct. * 

William E. IIacjce. 

Subscribed- and sworn to before me, this 27th day of August, 3914. 

D. B. Richards, 

Notary Public in and for the City and County of San Franviaro, 

State of California. 


Exiiiiut No. ()8. 
casualties. 

January 6. — Messrs. Plielps, Hansen, and Weakley, who had been working 
on the exposition grounds, while returning from their work were assaulted at 
Fillmore and Broadway and beaten. 

January 7.— W. H. Seeman and E. .ludd, who had been working at Geary 
and Stockton Streets, were badly beaten upon their return to hotel at Sixth and 
Howard Streets, at 5.45 p. m., and Seeinan had to remain in hospital for four 
days, while Judd was confined to his bed. Both men were badly beaten and 
starniKHl upon. In the morning strikers got into the work at Geary, west of 
Hyde Street, and drove plastertTs off from the job. 

'January 8.— L. G. Dagle, foreman for IMacDonahl & Kahn job at Fifth and 
Mission Streets, was badly Ix'aten and cut with brass knuckles as he went 
down a little earlv to start up the work. At 5.15 p. m. two men, working on 
the Ciihon job (Rosenberg, owner) at Larkin and California Streets, were 
attacked and the watchman on the job was badly beaten because ho blew a 
police whistle. The third man on the job was caught on his way home, and 
refusing to loin union No. fid was roughly handled, and told that if he went 
back to' work on the job be would be kilbal. In the evening materials were 
destroved at 2056 Mission Street, on Ward & Goodwin job. 

January fi.— .\t 7.30 a. m. A1 Smith, a hod carrier for Ward & Goodwin, was 
attacked and beaten up in front of the Phelan Building on his wiiy to wmrk. 

January 9. — P.elween 1.30 and 2 j). m. two plasterers were badly beaten up 
near 457 Ellis Street. 


Exhibit No. 60. 

January 10, 1014. 

Hon. .Tames Rolph, Jr., 

Mayor of the Cily and County of San Franrinco, 

City Hall, J261 Market Street, City. 

Dear Sir: This association, on behalf of Us members and the building in- 
dustry of this city, and the many who have suffered heavy tinanclal loss, 
wishes to call to your attention the unlawful acts which are being committed 
daily. We allude to certain journeymen plasterers who are congregating 
around the various buildings being plastered in this city in large numbeis 
and with a view to committing violence upon plasterers at work on same. 

Several months ago a jurisdictional dispute arose hetw’oen the journeymen 
plasterers and journeymen carpenters of this city on the nailing up of staff 
work on exposition buildings, and as a result of the controversy the local 
Plasteres’ Union, No. 66, walked out and refused to work on any hulkllng in 
this city. The building trades council then formed a new union, and this 
association, having in mind the best Interests of the citizens of this city, has 
been endeavoring to carry on the work on buildings now under construction 
by employing such plasterers as have joined the new union. 

During the la.st week numerous instances of violence have occurred, and 
It has been impossible to protect the men working on the various buildings. 

Inclosed herewith you will find a partial list of casualties which have oc- 
curred from day to day. 
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We wish to call to your attention the necessity of protecting the men of the 
new union who are willing to do the work that Plasterers’ Union, No. 66, has 
refused to do. 

We eui‘ne.stly request that you use such power at your command as will 
enable u.s to carry on the work In this city without having our men a.ssaulted. 

Trusting that this communication will receive your usual careful attention, 
and assuring you tliat we are willing to cooperate with you in a reasonable 
solution of this trouble, we are, 
llespertfully, yours, 


(Iknekal Comractoks’ As.sociatiots:. 


Exhikit No. 70. 


Mayor’s Office, 

San Fraarisco, January 12, tOU/. 

]\Ir. (’harles W. GoifPEUTZ, PresiJnit. 

Mr, WiixiAif E. IlAocE, Scerefary, 

General Vontractorn' Affmciation, HO Jesaie Street, San Franciseo. 

Dear Sirs: Your letter of January 10, 1014, has been received by me to-day. 
I regret deeply tlie unfortunate controversy to which it relates. 

Much as I wish tliat some opportunity were ntTorded mi‘ of settling this 
di.sastrous dispute, it is, of course, not within my power as mayor. 

My ofticial lowers are limited to the enforcement of law and order — to com- 
pelling both sides of every dispute to keep within the law. To this end all 
my authority will be exerted. 

Tlie peace of the city must not be disturbed. 

I have ordens-l the cldt;f of ixdice to investigate the statements contained in 
your letter, and demand that nothing be left undone to enforce tlie law Im- 
partially and maintain absolute order. 

Yours resiiectfully, 

James Rolph, Jr., Mayor, 


EXHIHIT No. 71. 

.Ta.vvaky 10, 1014. 

Mr. James Rolph, Jr., 

Mayor of San Francisio, San Franet.seo, Cat. 

Dear Sir: At a regular meeting of the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
elation of San Francisco, composed of general contractors’ association, con- 
crete contractors’ association, San Francisro Lumbermen’s Club, master house- 
smiths’ association, San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ As,soclation, the 
furniture and carpet trades' as.soclation, sheet metal contractors’ as.sociatlon, 
the Lighting Fixture Club of San Francisco, Erectors’ Association of Cali- 
fornia, master riMifers’ and manufacturers' association, cabinet manufacturers’ 
as.sociatlon, and imlividual members, heiil on January 14,1914, the president wms 
instructeil to communicate to you their unanimous prayer that you employ 
your best efforts to maintain law ami order In the city and protect law-abiding 
union mechanics while’ at their employment and in pursuit of life, liberty, and 
happiness from assault hy organized gangs of plasterers now on strike or by 
their sympathizers. 

The wTiter believes that every person whether beggar, workman, or capitalist 
alike is entitled to full protindion while living within the law If It takes all 
of our police force to accomplish it. 

Believeing that you feel the same and will, without reserve, grant this pro- 
tection to the fullest extent regardless of the merits of the present controversy 
over jurisdictional disputes between wwkmen, I have the honor to remain. 
Your obedient servant, 

Building Trades Empixjyebs’ Association, 
, President. 
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Exhibit No. 72. 


Mayou’h (>ff[c:k, 

Han Francisco, January 11, IDUf. 




Mr. R. B. Moobe, 

President Puilding Trade Fjmployers* Association, 

5J3 Pacijic Building, Han Francisco. 

Dear Sir: Your communication of even date was received by me at 4.l0 
p. m., contents noted, and I hasten to apprise you of the fact tluit durin^r my 
term of office nothing has been left undone to enforce the law, and, in tlie 
controversy to which you direct my attention, impartially maintained absolute 
order. 

Very truly, yours, 

Jamks UoJ.iMi, Mayor. 


Exhibit No. 73. 


January Iff, 1014. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, 

President Building Trades' Council, Han Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: Following the unanimous instructions given the writer at a meet- 
ing of the building trades employers* association, held on .fanuary 14, 1014, 
I most resiiectfiillv ask tlait you do all in your power to protect plasterers 
holding union cards of Local Union No. 1 while at their work and going to 
and from their dwelling places against organize<l gangs of Plasterers’ Union 
No. 6G, or their sympathizers who have in the past and, no doubt, will endeavor 
in the’ futui*e to’ maltreat them: and that you will also endeavor to supply 
all plasterers necessary to enable the work on hand to be completed with 
safety and without violence against the plasterers of Local Union No. 1. 

Believing that this rerpiest will be complie<l with as far as you are able to do 
so, I am. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Ht*iLDiN(5 Trades Empfoyers’ Assck iatiov, 

, President. 


Exhibit No. 74. 

State BrirDiNo Trades’ Counu’il of Uvi.tfornia, 

Han Framisco, January 17, FJl). 

Mr. R. B. :Moore, 

President Building Trades Finyloyirs' Assoeialion, 

Paeifie Building, City. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of the IGth, I beg to advise Ibat the brick- 
layers and plasterers’ strike is a tiling of the past. I’lie plasterers orgjiiiizatlon, 
as a result of a long conference in this office held yestiM'day afternoon, agreed 
to abide by the laws, rules and regulations of the building trades council and 
resume work on Monday, affiliated with the San Francisco Building Trades 
CJouncil and the State Building Trades Council of California, in accordance 
with the laws of the said organization. 

Also tliat all plasterers now working in San Francisco and carrying the 
current quarterly working card of the State building trades’ council be on the 
same footing us all other moinhers of Golden <»ate Lotlge, No. G6, placed in 
good standing in that organization, entitled to all the rigdits, privileges, and 
benefits, including insurance of the international organization of plasterers. 

Also the local union of plasterers known as Casters and Molders, No. 460, he 
reinstated In g(X)d standing and with full benetits of the intoruatlonal organi- 
sation. , ,, 

The carpenters are to continue solely and alone to frame, erect, and mill up 
staff work, as they are now doing, In accordance with the law, subject to the 
decision as laid down in section 6 of the agreement made by labor for labor 
with the Panama-Pacific Exposition Co., signed in August, 1912. 

As a result— and the work was by no means an easy task-peace ami harmony 
will reign, and we hope will continue to reign more particularly now that we 
have demonstrated to some that the law must be lived up to. 
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Uelloviiir; that this will jiive you the required information, ns well as con- 
siderahlo jx'uce of mind, I, with siiicerest wishes, luive the honor to remain, 
Yours, very sincerely, 


P. 11. McCarthy. 


Exhiiut No. 75. 

SAX FRANCISCO UOYCOT'IED. 

The (hTjzKNs’ Ai.lian<e of Sax Francisco, 

San rrancisco, Cal 

For years it has heen the policy of the San Francisco men of affairs, and 
indc'od of the citizenry in general, to side-step every important issue in con- 
nection with labor or industrial difficulties. 

Every time it has been broujtht forward that Important interests and powerful 
business associations sbould decide as between a false and true economic policy 
the business man of San Francisco has timidly stepped aside; there are times, 
however, when be must take the burden of decision on his own should'ers ; 
just now, and because of this very bad habit of side-stepping, a very grave 
danger threatens our business interests. 

The entire Northwest is aflame against San Francisco and every industrial 
and commercial body in that section is passing resolutions with a view to 
bringing San Francisco to time in a. case of gross discrimination as to the 
chief products of the Northwest, namely, finished pine or fir. It is demanded 
that San Francisco clean up this matter, and it is asked of the smaller and 
larger business interests here that that pressure be brought to bear to make 
the milling interests of San Francisco abrogate the existing agreements betw'cen 
themselves and the journeymen mlllraen’s unions. It is claimed and not denied 
that some 11 years ago the millmen of San Francisco and the inilluien’s unions 
entered into an alliance by which the finisheil fir and pine products of the 
northwestern country were denied an entrance to this city. This agreement, 
through the tacit consent of the contractors, the builders, and the architects, 
was put in force and every stick of finished tir or })ine on the unfair list of 
the unions was denied admittance to this city, and the embargo has been 
effecti\e for the time mentioned and is still in effect, ddiis embargo affects not 
only the Norhtwest, but all sections of California where lumber is fashioned 
into dressed joists, window and door frames, ami windows and doors. 

I have just been notified of a new feature developing in this situation. This 
consists in the northwestern buyers of San Francisco-made goods refusing to 
further trade in this center until such action is taken by the local mill owners 
and the unions to open the market to the product of the Northwest for their 
finished pine and fir. It is the idea of those behind the boycott to attack the 
vendors here, manufacturers, dealers, or agents, and to notify them that until 
a fair attitude is adopted toward all outside communities San Francisco, In its 
false economic position, will be isolated. The Northwest, thoroughly aroused, 
through its lumber dealers and through its commercial bodies and lndivi<lual 
manufacturers, asks for a free importation of its lumber in this market, or, if 
that is denied, the same interests proposes a boycott of all manufactured goods 
made in San Francisco or sold by San Francisco agents, jobbers, or brokers. 
It is the intention of those having charge of tlie campaign against this unholy 
and unfair business agreement to so act that San Francisco will be forced to 
open its doors to the lumber trade of the Ihiclftc coast. The information as to 
intentions is absolutely reliable, and it Is the intention of the northwestern 
people to force this issue upon us. 

By following such a course the cities of Portland, Seattle, and Tacoma, as 
well as the smaller jobbing and manufacturing centers of the Northwest, will 
certainly benefit greatly, for if we lose our trade as jobbers and manufacturers 
through such a widespread boycott (the demand remaining) the trade pre- 
viously coming here is sure to center in the communities mentioned. 

It Is evidently a serious movement and of great magnitude, for already 
all of the commercial organizations of the Northwest have memorialized tiie 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco and other commercial and Industrial 
bodies with the request that the market be opened up to the fir product of the 
Northwest when tlie same comes here in a finished form. Will the mill 
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owners of San Francisco rise to the occasion and save the city from a most 
disastrous warfare? Tliis is an issue which can not any longer he side- 
stepped by San Francisco and which calls for the exercise of the highest kliid 
of patriotisili and unselfishness on tlie part of the mill owners. The question 
Is whether they will be equal to the occasion, whether this commendMble 
patriotism will be lacking, as usual, whenever a like occasion has been pre- 
sented in other crafts to free the city of the incubus of union labor. If they 
do not free the city voluntarily now, they know the danger threatening. They 
may be forced to take notice by the community action in the Northwest 
against each individual vendor or manufacturer. 

By comjjlying with the request of the Northwest the mill owners and the 
entire community will certainly benefit, for the cost of building will be lessened 
to a very material extent. There will be an impetus given to building oi)era- 
tlons, especially in the building of small homes, for the local price of finished 
fir and pine products Is to a very large degree enhanced locally by the em- 
bargo placed on the product of the Northwest. The mill owners themselves 
acknowledge that the placing of the embargo has practically nullified all of 
their efforts to obtain tra<Ie outside the city and the carload shipnuaits of 
milled stuff out of San Francisco. These were features of the city’s business 
before the embargo was put on. Now the exjMwt of milled stutT is practically a 
myth. They bargained their right to trade outside for a mess of pottage*. 

They saddled an enormously enhanced cost of construction on tiie entire 
coniiiiunity as the re.siilt of their surrender to the unions. 

There is another danger so interw4»ven in. this threat of boycott that it 
should be mentioned, too, in this conn(‘Ction. The Nortliwest makes the 
threat tliat it will not participate in the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition unless this matter of the exclusion from this market of its most valu- 
able product Is straightened out to the satisfaction of its people. The threat 
Is made openly in their commercial and industrial organizations that there 
will be no participation until they know the discrimination has ceased to 
exist. This is something San Francisco must face now, and by causing the 
millmen to stop their practices in connection with labor unions remove the 
cause for dissatisfaction among the neighbors to the north. 

To every right-thinking citizen the idea of a boycott must be abhorrent. 
(Communities, just as individuals, resent the use of the boycott as a weapon 
to coerc'G or as reprisal for wrongs committed. Yet there seems to the people 
of the Northwest no other weaiton to bring us to our senses on this subj(‘cl. 
We have deliberately allowed ('crtain unioni'/ed crafts and manufacturers to 
cut out or exclude the products of outlying communities, and we have, when 
our attention has been called to the unfairness of such conditions, taken abso- 
lutely no action to remedy the situation. And yet we have gone on and on, 
expecting to retain the trade of the very communities we have excluded from 
San Francisco. 

We must stop this boycott. We can not afford to have it affixed to us. We 
must clean house and adopt progressi^e modern policies and the open shop. 
We must compel in<lustrial prosi»erity t() abide with us. We must get back 
our factories and our pay rolls. Without the workingman we can not exist. 
Agreements such as the one under discussion have driven })rosperity away. 
It is known among business men that it is easier to retain a customer by 
being fair and courteous than it is to get him back after he has been driven 
away by discourtesy and unfairness. Let us prevent the boycott now rather 
than rest in inaction while the trade is lost to us through the continuance of 
this exclusion of the Northwest fir products. 

Unless we lose our commercial prestige through our own foolish cowardice 
there Is no city that may wrest from us our trades and industries. Our 
prestige and advantages may only be retained by fighting for them. We can 
not on the one hand claim the patronage of the Northwest and on the other 
deny our patronage to the Northwest and hope to escape a los.s of trade. We 
must be fair, above board, and square. Just now, as far as the northwestern 
boycott is concerned, we are none of the three. 

This letter Is sent to you to bring the condition to your notice, and I trust 
I may be favored with a reply as to your Intentions. In other words, what are 
you, as an Individual, going to do about it ? 

William L. (jtkTvSTle, President. 
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Exhibit No. 76. 

Spbingfield, Okeg., August 11, t9Vf, 

The Pabaffine Paint Co., 

Han Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen ; Your letter of the 15th directed to Fischer-Bally T.umber Co. has 
reached our hands. Wish to say that what little roofing we need now we pur- 
cha.se from Boutin-Parks Lumber Co., of Eugene, Oreg. We have been thinking, 
however, of discontinuing the purchase of roofing from any San FranclscT) com- 
pany. The bay points will allow no finished lumber to be shipped In, so we feel 
justified in retaliating by refusing to purchase finisheil products from such 
imiiits. 

Yours, very truly, 

Fischek Boutin liUMBER (^o.. 
By Carl K. Fischer, Mamger. 


Exhibit No. 77. 
[Telegram.] 


Seattle, Wash., Mag 21, 1912. 

Bi’ildtng Contractors’ As.soctation, 
racific Building, Han Franvisco, Cal. 

It is our emphatic opinion that your cfTorts should be actively and po.sitively 
direc'ted to di.scourage and protest against any action on the part of organized 
labor which might result in a breach of reciprocal trade relations between coast 
localities. A boycott against our lumber would certainly result in counteraction 
against your agricultural products, injuring both localities without accomplish- 
ing any material advantage to either. We hope that sober judgment will obtain 
In handling so important a question. 

H. S. Stine, 

President J*acifie ('oast Hfiiggers' Association, 


Exhibit No. 78. 

New Seattle Chamber ok (’ommerce, 

Hca\ttle, Wash., August 22, 1912. 

Building Contbactor.s’ Association, 

Han FrunHsco, Cal. 

Gentlemen ; We herewith respectfully transmit and call to the attention of 
your honorable boily a rei>ort and resolution from the mercantile affairs com- 
mittee of this chamlior with reference to the laiycott maintained in San Fran- 
cisco against tinisluHl lumber products from the Pacific Northwest. The resolu- 
tion carries with it the indorsement of the board of trustees. 

Yours, re.spectfully, 

G. B. Yandell, Hceretary. 


New Se.vttle CHAMRiin of (^immerce, 

Heattle, Wash. 

Board of Trustees, 

New Heattle Chamber of Commerce. 

Gentlemen : Your committee on mercantile affairs respectfully reports on the 
request by the lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest for assistance in securing the 
removal of the boycott maintained in San Francisco against finished products 
from this section, us follows : 

The boycott has been in existence since 1901. Your committee has held two 
conferences with representative lumber manufacturers of this city and State, and 
a.s a result of these conferences the committee adopted a resolution and respect- 
fully recommends to the board of trustees that its expression be carried into 
effect, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That after a careful consideration of the present boycott of Wash- 
ington lumber products by the lumber yards, planing mills, and factories of San 
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Francisco and other bay points, we are convince<l that the boycott Is insi)lre(l 
• and maintaineil by selfish motives on the part of the mills, and that In order that 
the friendly relations existing between the business Interests of Washington and 
San Francisco may be maintained in the future It is necessary that the boycott 
be remove^l as promptly as possible; otherwise it is fearetl that an imiMjrtant 
portion of the mercantile and manufacturing Interests may be forced to rtaliate, 
portion of the mercantile and manufacturing interests may be force<l to retali- 
ate in like manner against the products of California. 

Respectfully submitted. 

D. E. Frederick, Ctiairnian. 

N. Eckstein. 

J. C. I.<AN0. 

I. H. Jknninos. 

J. N. Jackson. 

F. UnniTEK, 

H. It. KiNCi. 


Adopted by board of trustees, 
August 20, 191"2. 


new chamber of (‘ommerce. 

O. B. Yvndeli., Scvrclavii . 


Exhibit No. 70. 


Federation of Employers Assoi iations of the Facifk Coast. 

Portland, Ore//.. Scptrntbrr /.O, tUI2. 


To the associate secretaries: 


I am in receipt of a copy of a letter sent to tl\e merchants of this city by 
the Portland (JhamluT of Commerce regarding th(‘ embargo situation, of whicii 
letter the inclosed is a copy. 

Thinking that you might be inten^sted 1 inclose same. 

Yours, very truly. 


Mr. McCallum. 


FEDKRVTFON Oh 
By W. C. Fkan<'is. 


Employers .Vssoct \tio\s 

Oh the I’A('1F1C (k)AST, 


Portland Cram her of Commerce, 

Porttaud, Oreo., iScijtcmhcr 11, 1012. 

Dear Sirs: San Francisco maintains a boycott against the use of dressed 
lumber products shipped from the Pacific Northwest. We are satisfied that 
this boycott is not sanctioned or approveil l>y the leading business men of San 
Francisco. This discrimination exists to such an extent that the lumber inter- 
ests of Oregon and Washinglfm. which are very great, are aroused and enter- 
tain a feeling of resentment against the business community r)f San I^-ancisco. 
This resentment threatens to .seritmsly interfere with part ici])at ion in the 
exposition by the people of tht‘ Northwest Territory. 

We suggest that you write a strong letter to the individuals ami firms in 
San Francisco from whom you buy your goo<ls, calling attention to this dis- 
crimination, and ask that they use their influence with the proper authorities 
to the end that this boycott may be removeil. 

It will l>e well for them to get in touch with the geiieral contractors’ asso- 
ciation, 402 Kearny Street, San Francisco, ami to also register a i>rotest with 
the chamber of commerce of their city. 

Portland buys from San Francisco in the neighborhood of between seven and 
eight million dollars annually, Independent of citrus, fresh fruits, and fresh 
vegetables. It therefore should be to the interest of the California houses from 
whom you purchase goods to take an active hand in trying to change this 
condition, and particularly at the time when the different States are being 
asked for large sums to participate In the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Yours, very truly, 


Secretary. 
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Exhibit No. 80. 


R 


New SEArri.E Chamber of Commerce, 

Seattle, Wash., May 9, 1912. 


riLDiNo Contractorh’ Association, 

San I'rantisco, Cal. 


Centlemen : The oflloors of this ehamhcr have been advised by the Federa- 
tion of Employers’ Associations of the Pacific Coast that an embargo on fir 
products is sought to be placed in San Francisco and in points around San 
Fi'unclsco Bay, particularly on the products from the Pacific Northwest. 

We assume that if such is the case it is entirely without the knowledge of 
the commercial organizations and business interests of your city generally, as 
we are satisfied they would in no sense countenance an attempted boycott of 
the products of Washington and Oregon. As this chamber has had occasion in 
the past to declare, it has no defense to offer for any manufacturing concern 
of tills State which attempts to impose Inferior goods on the people of Cali- 
fornia or which fails to deal in a proper straightforward business ivay with the 
cfinsumers of your State, or of any other s(‘ctlon of this country. We do insist, 
liowever, that Washington products are entitled to fair play and to as favorable 
consideration as is given to those from other parts of the country. 

If the report which has been furnisheil us is correct, we know that it does 
not reiiresent the business judgment of the people of California. You un- 
doubtedly will realize, as we do here, that if a boycott or an embargo should 
be enforced with any general effect against the fir prodinds of the Pacific 
Northwest it would arouse prejudice among our own peoifie against California 
products for whi<‘h we furnish an enormous market. 

A discrimination at this time against Washington and Oregon products would 
probably be construed as a sort of declaration of war, an effect which It would 
be difficult for all of our commercial organizations to counteract, especially 
when the time comes to ask from the legislature of the State an adequate 
appropriation for representation at the exposition. 

We feel that nothing should be permitted to disturb the cordial relations 
now existing among the commercial organizations of the Pacific coast. We are 
anxious to be advised if there is any real foundation for this threat of an 
embargo, and shall very highly appreciate whatever you may be able to do to 
ascertain the facts ami to fix the responsibility for such a movement should 
it exist. 

Assuring ycjii of <mr apprctdatlon of any efforts you may make in this direc- 
tion, we are, 

Yours, very respectfully, 


.1. D. Ia)wman, President. 
C. P>. Yandell, Sreretary. 


P. S. — Similar letter is sent to San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 


Extttbit No. 81. 

Becokt of Arbitration Board. 

8a N Francisco, February 10, 1901. 

To the joint eommittec representiny the Building Trades Couneil of San Fran- 
cisco and the San Francisco Planing Mill Men's Aspeiation. 

Gentlemen : Your board of arbitration selected by you as per agreement, 
dated and signed February 13, 1901, beg leave to report that after hearing the 
statements of both sides relative to the matter in dispute and after a careful 
review and consideration of the situation in all its bearings have come to the 
conclusion as set forth in the articles of agreement adopted by the board of arbi- 
tration, and trust that they may be earnestly and conscientiously carried out 
by your respective organizations. 

ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF ARBITRATION. 

First. That from and after the signing of this agreement by tlie respective 
parties in Interest all restrictions and refusals to handle materials furnished 
by the members or firms of the Ran Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association 
(except those who fail to sign this agreement) shall be declared off by order 
of the building trades council, the same to be binding upon all affiliated unions ; 
but nothing in this agreement shall affect the completion of contracts enter^ 
into previous to the 13th day of August, 1900, nor shall It affect any contracts 
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taki^n by mills considered fair by the building trades council up to the 19th day 
of February, 1901. 

Second. That commencing on the first Monrlay In March, 1001, and for a pe- 
riod of three months, ending on the first Monday in June, 1901, eight and one- 
Imlf hours shall constitute a day’s work, and that from and after the first 
Monday in June, 1901, eight hours shall constitute a day’s work in all the mill* 
and shops of the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association who sign this 
agreement. 

Third. That the members of the San Francisco I’laning Mill Men’s Associa- 
tion shall not be required to employ union men for a period of six months, dating 
from the first Monday in March, 1901. After said six months have expired all 
skilled workmen employed by them (except their foreman) shall be members of 
the millmen’s union ; but all other employ evs, sucli as bookkeepers, clerks, 
<lraftsmen, boys, or laborers, shall not be required to become members of any 
union. 

Fourth. It is further agreed by the buihling trades council that all the present 
employees of the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Asso(“iation shall, at tlieir 
option, be admitted to the millmen's union without prejudice and upon the same 
terms as the present membtTS were admitte<l, and that tliey sliall not be re- 
quired to pay <lues or fines of any kind on ac<‘tnmt of anything tliat has occurred 
in the past; nor shall any member of the San Francisco leaning Mill Men’s 
Association be required to discharge any of their employees on account of any 
action of said employees in the past. 

It is also agreed tliat tlie imunbers of the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s 
Association will not discriminate against their former employees on account of 
any action of their said employees in the past. It is further agreed by the 
San Francisco Planing Mill Meii’s Association tliat any former member shall, at 
its option, be admitted to the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association 
without prejiulice and upon the same terms as the pre.sent members were ad- 
mitted, and that they sluill not be required to pay dues or lines of any kind on 
account of anything that has occurred in the past. 

Fifth. It is also agreed tliat on account of the concessions hereby granted 
by the San Framdseo Planing Mill Men’s Association in relation to the reduction 
of hours of labor and the employment of union mechairu's that the building 
trades council and its aftiliated organizations will absolutely refuse to handle 
any materials coming from any mill w'orking contrary to the prescribed number 
of hours contained in this agreement or employing otlu*r tliaii union nuxdianics. 

Tliese conditions do not apply to such materials as tlooring, ordinary rustic^ 
ordinary siding, stoiiping, ordinary T. and (». surfaced redwmid, and all rough 
lumber, the sizing or planing of timbers over 3 by 12, all coming directly from 
the sawunills. 

These conditions sliall apply not only to all mills within the city and county of 
San Francisco but to all mills in the State of California, as wvll as all those of 
other States. 

Sixth. It is also further agreeil that the foregoing articles of agreement shall 
remain In full force and effect for a period of not less than two years from the 
first Monday in June, 1001 ; and should any dispute arise as to the interpretation 
of this agreement or any other matters affecting the interests of the parties 
to this agreement the same shall be referred to a joint committee composed of 
an e(iual number from each of the i>arties interested for the adjustment ami 
settlement of same; and in case they fail to agree the matters in dispute shall 
he referred to the present board of arbitration for settlement. 

Furthermore, no strikes, boycotts, or lockouts shall be entertained or entered 
into by any party to this agreement until a period of 30 days shall be allowed 
for the adjustment of any disputes that may arise. An jidditional period of 
six months shall be allowed, after due notice in wTiting shall have been given, 
before any strikes, boycotts, or lockouts shall be attempted or enforced by order 
of the building trades council or any of Its affiliated organizations or by any 
member of the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Associations. 

It is also agreed that both organizations shall meet in joint committee 90 
days prior to the termination of this agreement for the purpose of making an 
agi-ecment for the future satisfactory to both organizations. 

Respectfully submitted by the board of arbitration as their report. 

OscAU Lewis, Chairman. 

Jas E. Rritt, Serretat'y. 

Jeremiah Mahony. 

Davii> Kerb. 

38810“~-S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 6 19 
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Wo tho urulorslgm'd, and eiich of us, the Bulhling Trailos Council of San 
Francisco and the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association, do hereby 
accept the foregoing articles as adopted by the board of arbitration, and tlo 
lierehy agree to abide by and faithfully carry out all tho stipulations as set 
forth in saul articles of agreement. 


Building Trades Council : 

P. 11. Mc(Uuthy. 
Edw. J. Brandon. 

(h A. Tveitmoe. 

C. H. Stwks. 

Harry M. Saunders. 


San FranciwK) Planing Millinen’s 
Association : 

Bol. A N DICK- 1 *ER K I N H Co. 

W ILETA M < h«K'KER. 

Wm. Shaughnehsy. 

U. Herring. 

Andrew Wikkie. 


The above agreement was indoi‘so<l at a special UK'Oting of the Building Trades 
Council held at the Pylhian Castle, Tues<iay evening, February 10. Up to date 
it Ims also heiai signetl by the following planing mills of Sau Francisco and 
Alameda Counties: 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco Planing Mills. 
James Young. 

Albert Hansen. 

W. J. Little Co. 

California Mills, 
li. Herring. 

M. Hansen & Co. 

F. A. Geier. 


Bolamier-Perlcins (V). 

Meclniuics Mill. 

Town ley Bi’os. 

Fulda Bro'i. 

Prank Hut)er 
Davis & Langland. 

Commercial Planing Mill (F. T. White) 


ALAMEDA COUNTY. 


Kendall. 

liurnham & Stanford. 

Towle & Broad well. 
Mann & Mole. 

Ingler & Young. 
Jenkins. 


The Zenith Planing Mill. 

Dahls Mill, Elmhurst. 

Johansen’s Mill, Berkeley. 

Pa vies Mill. 

Hunibohit Lumb('r Co.’s Mill, 

Veitch Bro.s.’ Mill. 

McCullough kV: Brldgeman, Pionwr ^^ilI. 


PLANING MILLS RUNNING ON AN EIGHT'HOTU: KVSIS VRK\ DU'S TO THE AGREEMENT. 


Progressive Mill No. 1. 
Births’ Mill. 

Jacob Schwerdt, 

Legal & Ostraiid<‘r. 

Sear Is, Hay man & Co. 
Davis & Talbot. 

Hi)ine Mfg. t’o. 

P'inke & Schindler. 

J. Lorden. 

Voight & Veyhlee. 
Bateman. 

Bud<T & Finke. 
lAimbard. 

Mci:>ermott & Reilly. 
Union Planing Mill. 

San Rafael Planing Mill. 
Jones. 


Pe((‘rson A Sclicmp. 

R. D<*wey. 

G. Braendlein. 

Bra.ss A Wiltenhurg. 

Oscar F. Fincke. 

A. Heriimn. 

Jos. Freilericks & Co. 
Julius G. Klemm. 

Charles W. G. Marx. 

A. J. Forbes & Son. 
California Furniture Co. 
McCann, Belcher & Allen. 
W. Brown. 

Sixth Street Planing Mill. 
W. M. Tompkias. 

San Franolsc*o Mantel Co. 
Helbing’s Mill. 


The planing mills at Santa Clara and San .lose have also signified their 
intention to run on an eight-hour day after the Ist of June; ami in connec- 
tion It shouhl lie noted that the Pacific Manufacturing Co., of Sunj:a Clara, is 
the first company that will run Its sash and door factory on an eight-hour basis. 

Respectfully, ^ ^ Tveitmoe, 

Secret ai'jf Buihliiifl Tradvtt Council of Sau Fraucisco. 
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Exhibit No. 82. 

Abtiolek of Agreement Betwfj^n the Sa.\ Francihoo Planino Mm, Ow ners’ 
Abbociation and the Buiedino Tuaih:b I/ouncie ok Ban J'u\.\vis<<). 

I To go into eff(‘ct Tiiosday, Juno Hi, lOO.'E] 

Artk EE T. 

Section 1. It is aj^reod by Iho moin1>(*rs of ibo S;ui Francisco rinninp: Mill 
OwTiers’ Assm'lation that they will al>i(l(‘ by ilio fo]l(»winf;’ trade rides and scale 
of vvuj^es as hereinafter set forth : 

First. All branch foremen must be members of the union; p;eneral foremen 
or super Intemhmts may join a I Ibeir oi)li<)n. 

Second. Tlie steward must be nnule known to and recognized by Ibe em- 
ployer, and Uiust bj-iiig any ditTerence or grievance to tlie altentlon of tlie latter 
before referring it to Ids uidon. 

Third. All men and api)rentlces 18 years of age and over doing meclianlcal, 
bench, and machine work of any kind must be members of tlie union. 

Fourth. All men shall receive their wages at least once a w'eek. 

FiftlE Business agents shall be allowed to go through the sliops when occa- 
sion demands, on application to tlie olRce. 

Sixth. All shops shall be allowed oii(‘ apprenlice for every five benclnnen or 
fraction thereof and every live machlnemen or fraction thereof, and tlie appren- 
tice must be under 25 years of age. 

Seventh. Eight lunirs shall constitute a day’s w'ork ; w’orlcing hours shall be 
lietween the hours of 8 o’clock a. he to 12 ni. and 1 p. in. to 5 p. m., unless otlier- 
wise iierndtted by the council. Double time shad be allowed and paid on ad 
overtime, Sundays, New Years, Cliristmas, Admission Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Thanksgiving Day, and Decoration Day, unless otlierwlse permitted by the 
council. No work sliad he allowed under any jiretense on Lalior Day, Fourth 
of July, general eie^Tion day, and on tlie forenoons of siiecial election days, 
exci'pt wliere sncli w'ork is necessary for the preservation of life or jiroperty ; 
hut for overtime jait in on making repairs to macliinery or slmfiing the pay 
shad he for straight time only. 

Eiglith. Tlie minimum rate of wages in all shops an<l mills shad lie per day: 
Sticker men, .$4; hand sawyers and shap<M*s, $4; hand sawyers, $8.50; turners, 
$3.50; rii) saw'yers for stickers, $3.50; assistant rip sawyers, $2.50; hencli liunds, 
$3.50 ; planer men, $3 ; layersout, $3.75 ; sash stii’kers. $3 ; stock cutters, $3 ; 
smoothers and molders on sasii and dtMirs and putters up. $2.50; mortisers and 
tennoiiers, $2.25; sandjiaperers, $2.25; roller sander. $3. 

Six:. 2. Tiiis schedule of wages sliad go into effect on the 16tli day of June, 
1903. 


Akttcee TI. 

Section 1. Tl is agreed liy the building trades council tliat tliey will refuse 
to linndle any material coming from any mill or sliop tliat is working contrary 
to the pre,s<‘ril>ed nnnilier of hours contained in the foregoing trade rules or 
employing other than union me<*lianic.s. 

Sec. 2. These conditions do not apply to the following materials coming 
directly from tlie raw^ mills, to wit: 

Flooring: l-inch, Ij-iiicli, or l^-inch by 3-inch, 4-inch, or 0-inch. Toiigueil and 
grooved and planed on one side. 

Ordinary siding: 4-inch by 0*inrh bevel .siding, commonly know^n as clap- 
boards. 

Stepping: 11-inch, 14-inch, or 2-ln<ij by 10-inch to 10-incli veiilcul-grained 
pine, planed one .side. 

T. & G. ordinary rcflwxioil, 1 liy 6, beadeil one or two sides or plain. 

T. & G. ordinary redwood, 1 by 4. beaded one side. 

T. & G. ordinary redwood, li by 4, beadeil one or two sides. 

Surfaced redwood — Clear redwooii : 4'Jnt‘b by any width, idaned one or tw'o 
sides ; 1-lnch or over by any width, planed on one side. 

Sec. 3. These conditions shall apply not only to mills witliln the city and 
county of San Francisco but to all mills in the State of ('!nliforn!a as well as 
those of all other States. 
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Article III. 

It Is further agreed by the building trades council that the wages of any 
member of any union affiliated with the said council working in a mill or shop 
or on a job of a member of the San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Association 
shall be regulated by the craft under which he is working, regardless of the 
wages of the union to which he belongs. 

Article IV. 

It is further agreed that all differences and grievances be S('ttled through the 
organization represented in this agreement and not with individual members, 

Arttctj} V. 


Section 1. It is further agreed tlmt tlie foregoing articles of agreement shall 
remain in full force and effect for a period of not less than two years from the 
]dtli day of June, 1003, and should any dispute arise as to the interpretation 
of this agreement or any other matters affecting the interests of the parties to 
this agre(unent, the same shall be referred to a joint committee composed of an 
equal number from each of the parties interested for the adjustment and settle- 
ment of same; and in case they fail to agree the msitters in dispute shall be 
referred to the board of arbitration for settlement. The aforesaid joint com- 
mittee shall meet on the third Monday of each month at 8 o’clock p. m. Siiecial 
meetings may be called at any time at the request of three members or by the 
chairman. 

Sec. 2. Furthermore, no strikes, boycotts, or lockouts shall be entertained or 
entered into by any parly to this agreement until a period of 30 days shall be 
allowed for the adjustment of any disputes that may arise. An additional period 
of six months shall be allowe<l before any strikes, boycotts, or lockouts shall be 
attempted or enforced by order of the building trades council or any of its 
affiliated organizations, or by any member of the Sun Francisco Planing Mill 


Owners’ Association. . 

Sec. 3. It is also further agreed that both organizations sliall meet in joint 
committoe 90 days prior to the termination of this agreement for the purpose 
of making an agreement for the future satisfactory to holh organizations. 

We, the undersigned joint conference committee, rei)resenling the Building 
Trades Council of San Francisco and the San Francis(*o Planing Mill Owners’ 
Association, do hereby agree to abide by and fiiithfully carry out all the stipu- 
lations as sot fortli in the above articles of agreement. 

Committee from the San Franci.sco Committee from the Building Trades 


Planing Mill Owners’ Association: 
William (’koi’kek, Chairman. 
R. Herring, tieorctary. 

M. S. Neugass. 
li. P. n. Boi.ander. 

William Siiaijghnessy. 
Andrew Wilkie. 

Witness: 

H. D. Bieg. 


Council, joint conference committee: 

P. H. McCarthy, 

E. J. Brandon. 

H. J. SCHOBEB, 

(). A. q’VEITMOE. 

.Tottn P. Hokgan. 
Harry M. Saunders 


Exhibit No. 83. 

ARTICLE.S OF Agreement Between the San Francisco Planing Mill Owners 
Association and the Building Trades Council of San Francisco. 

[To go Into effect Saturday, Oct. 13, 1900.] 

Article I. 

Section 1. It is agreed by the members of the San Francisco Planing Mill 
Owners’ Association that they will abide by the following trade rules and scale 
of wages as hereinafter set forth. 

First, All branch foremen must be members of the union; general foremen or 
superintendents may join at their option. 
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Second. The steward must be made known to and recognized by the em- 
ployer, and must bring any difference or grievance to the attention of the latter 
before referring it to his union. 

Third. All men and apprentices 17 years of age and over doing mechanical, 
bench, and machine work of any kind must he members of the union. 

Fourth. All men shall receive their wages at least once a week. 

Fifth. Business agents shall be allowed to go through the shops when occa- 
sion deman<ls on api)lication to the office. 

Sixth. All shops shall he allowed one apprentice for every five henchmen or 
fraction thereof, and every five machine men or fraction thereof, and the 
apprentice must be under 25 years of age. 

Seventh. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work; working hours shall be 
between the hours of 8 o’clock a. m. to 12 m. and 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., unless 
otherwise permitted by the council. Double time shall be allowed and paid on 
all overtime, Sundays, and Christinas unless otherwise permitted by the coun- 
cil. No work shall bo allowed under any pretense on I^abor Day, Fourth of 
July, except where such work is necessary for the preservation of life or jirop- 
erty ; but for overtime put in on making repairs to machinery or shafting the 
pay shall be for straight time only. 

Eighth. The minimum rate of wages in all shops and mills shall be, per day : 
Sticker men, .$5; band sawyers and shapers, $5; band sawyers, $4.50; turners, 
$4.50; head rip sawyers for stickers, .$4..50; assistant rip sawyers, .$2.50; bench 
hands, $4.50; planer men, $4; sash and door foreman, .$4.75; sash stickm-s, $4; 
stock cutters, $4; smoothers and moulders on sash and doors and putters up, 
$3.50; mortiscrs, .$3.25 ; tennoners, .$.3.25 ; sandpaperers, $3.25 ; roller sander, .$4. 

Sec. 2. This schedule of wages shall go into elfcct on the 12th day of Novem- 
ber, 190G. 

AuTicr.K II. 

Se('Tton 1. It is agreed by tlie building trades council that they will refuse to 
handle any material coming from any mill or shop that Is working contrary to 
the prescribed number of hours contained in (he foregoing trade rules, or em- 
ploying other than union mechanics. 

Sec. 2. These conditions do not apply to the following materials coming di- 
rectly from the sawmills, to wit: 

Flooring: ll-inch, 11-inch, or ll-inch by 3-inch, 4-in<'h, or C-in<'h. Tongued 
and grooved and planed on one si<le. 

Ordinary siding; 1 inch by 6 Inches, bevel siding, commonly knowm as clap- 
boards. 

Stepping: l,|-inch, lA-inch, or 2-inch by 10-inch to IG-inch, vertical grained 
pine, planed on one si(ie. 

T. & G., ordinary redwood, 1 by 0, bea<led 1 or 2 sides, or plain. 

T. & G., ordinary redwood, 1 by 4, beaded one side. 

T. & G., ordinary redwood. If by 4, beaded 1 or 2 sides. 

Surfaced redwood, clear redwood: 1 inch by any width, planed 1 or 2 siiles ; 
1 inch or over by any width, planed on one side. 

Artic le III. 

It i.s further agreed by the building trades council that the wages of any 

member of any union affiliated uith the .said council working in a mill or shop 

or on a job of a member of the San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Association 
shall be regulated by the craft under which he is working, regardlo.ss of the 
wages of the union to which he belongs. 

Artic le IV. 

It is further agrered that all differences and grievances be settled through 
the organizations represented In this agrcMuuent and not with individual 
members. 

, Article V. 

Section 1. It is further agreed that the foregoing articles of agrtH'inent shall 
remain in full force and effect for a iieriod of not less than two years from the 
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12th day of Novetuber, 190G, and should any dispute arise as to the interpreta- 
tion of this agreement, or any other matters affecting the Interests of the 
parties to tliis agri'einent, the same sliall he referred to a joint rx>inmittee com- 
posed of an equal numlier from each of the parties interested for the adjust- 
ment and settlement of same; and in case they fail to agree, the matters in 
dispute shall be ref(‘ri*('d to the board of arbitration for settlement. The afore- 
said joint committee shall nnvt on tlie third Monday of each month at 8 o’clock 
p. m. ; special nu'etings may be called at any time at the request of three meru- 
hors or by the chairman. 

Sec. 2. Furthermore, no strikes, boycotts, or lockouts shall be entertained or 
entered into by any ])arjy to this agreement until a period of 30 days 
be alloAccHl for the adjustment <ff any <lisputes that may arise. An additional 
period of six moiitlis shall be allowed before any strikes, boycotts, or lockouts 
shall be attempted or enforced by order of the building trades council or any 
of its affiliated organizations, or by any meml)er of the San Francisco Planing 
Mill Owners’ Association. 

Sec. 3. It Is also further agreed that both organizations sliall meet in joint 
committee 90 days prior to the termination of this agreement for the puriwse 
of making an agreement for the future satisfactory to both organizations. 

We, the undersigned joint c<inference committee, representing the Building 
Trades Council of San Francisco and the Sun Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ 
Association, do hereby agree to abide by and faithfully curry out ail the 
stipulations as set fortli in the above articles of agreement. 


For the Building Trades Council : 

0. A. Tyettaiok. 
John J, Swanson. 
Geo. D. Keely. 

A. E. Yoell. 

Henry (’\rtensen, 
J. L. McKinlj?:y. 


For San Francisco Idaning Mill 
Owners’ Association : 

Wm. Crocker. 

K. B. Moore. 

G. A. Buell. 

M. S. Neugass. 
R. Herring. 

F. N. Hayaian. 


Indorsed by District Council of Carpenters of San Francisco (F, P. Nichols, 
president; II. Richardson, secretary), Mi11nien’.s Union No. 423, Millnien’s 
Union No. 422. 


Exhibit No. 84. 

District Counch. of Painters No. 8. 

Agreement between District Ckuincil of Painters No. 8 of San Francisco and 
vicinity and , contracting painter and decorator. 

I, , the undersigned contracting painter and decorator, do 

hereby agree to employ none but members of District Council of Painters No. 
8, aiui I further agree that on and after April 15, 1914, I will ])ay to tlie mem- 
bers of District Council of Painters No. 8 the sum of $5 jaM- day for eiglit 
hours woi‘k. 

Contracting Painter and Decorator. 

Witness : 
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Exhibit No. 85. 

Comparative rate of wages per hour being paid in the building trades. 

(Recapitulation of the tables of the Building Contractors Council of Chicago, July 1, 1914.1 


Trade. 


Mason.s 

Bricklayers 

Structural-iron setters 

UrnaniBiital-iron setteis 

Plasterers 

Lathers 

Hoisting engineers 

Tile setters 

Plumliers 

fiteain fitters 

Steam fitters’ helpers 

(las fitters 

Carpenters 

Stonecutters 

Marble cutters and setters 

Painters 

Sheet-metal workers 

Electrical workers 

Roofers 

Cement finishers 

Elevator constructors 

T’ipo ooverers 

Lanorers 

Hod carriers 

Average wage building trades. 


Average 

United 

State.s 

i 

1 Paeifir 
coast 

San 

Francisco. 

Ccnls, 

(U vts 

I 

Centf-. 

(»:{. .so 

71. S4 

S7.50 

(19. 00 

79.10 

87 .50 

57 00 I 

01. 10 

62. .50 

.'12 00 1 

57. 00 

02. 50 

fifi 00 I 

79. 10 

.87. .50 

53 :50 ! 

G.5. 00 

68. 75 

.AL 40 i 

02. 50 

7.5. 00 

61.7;} 

09. 00 

7.5.00 

59 40 

69 29 

75. 00 

.w.sa 

09 29 

75 00 

29 SO 

35. S7 

37.50 

54.55 : 

09.29 

75. 00 

49. M 

55 40 

62. .50 

70 

60.00 

66. 25 

.W.()0 

69 00 

.59.25 

4C.(>0 

53. 60 

59. .50 

4.S. 00 

60.00 

68. 75 

4S .50 

50. 00 

62. .50 

44 .55 

55. 60 

75. 00 

52.90 

M. 37 

75 00 

52. S.4 

57. 30 

62. .50 

44 i7 

63. 70 

50.00 

20 60 

33 50 

1 31.00 

.34. 00 

43.90 

37. 00 

51.79 

60.36 

[ 65. 70 


San Franoi.sco scale Is 37iV per cent higher than average for United States and 11 percent higher 
than average for Pacific Coast States. 

N. B.— The Pacific coast average is compiled from wages paid in San Francisco, Los Angelos, Oakland, 
(Cal.); Portland (Oreg.); Seattle and Spokane (Wash i. 


FEE EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Building Tk.\des Empi.oyeus’ Assoi'iATioN op California, 

Francisco, S^ept ember 18, 191k. 

Mr, Ijewts K. Brown, 

Secretary United States Com^nission on Industrial Relations, 

Chicago, III. 

Dear Sib: Inclosed herewith please find the transcript of Mr. Grant Foe re* 
cently taken before tiie United States Coinmis.slon on Industrial Relations at 
San Francl.sco, at the hearing on “Collective bargaining in San Francisco.” 

This transcript was forwarded to me that I might make typographical revisions 
and corrections ; these have been made. 

Please find Inclosed a number of certified copies of letters giving the informa- 
tion requested on page 40 of the tramscript in regard to cases where industries 
have bmi driven out of San Francisco, or whore prospective industries have 
remained away from that town, on account of labor or oUkt conditions. (See 
Exhibits Nos. 7 to 20, inclusive.) We find, however, great trouble in getting 
manufacturing firms to state facts as to why they moved from San Francisco 
or did not locate here owing to fear of retaliation by tlie union through the boy- 
cott of their goods. 

Please find inclosed also a copy of the information requested on page 60 of the 
transcript, viz, the list of initiation fees charged by the various unions connecteil 
with the building trades. Please note that whenever possible an actual copy of 
the printed constitution and by-laws of each individual trade has been made in 
submitting this evidence. Where such copies were not obtainable the information 
was obtained by direct inquiry from members of the trade in question. (Ex- 
hibit No. 21.) 
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On page 72 of the transcript of my testimony Commissioner Lennon asks 
whether the building contracts in San Francisco “ employ as large a number of 
apprentices as the law of the union permits.” I have taken the liberty of In- 
closing a number of letters from contractors in different lines of tlie building 
business which answer this question. (See Exhibits Nos. 1 to 6, inclusive, and 
No. 22.) 

I also inclose a supplementary brief dealing with another mutter wliich formed 
part of the testimony presented at the same hearing. 

Yours, very truly, 

Grant Fee. 


State of California, 

City diul County of San Fram heo, ss: 

George S. IMcCallum being first duly sworn deposes and says that he now is 
and for four years last past has been assistant secretary and secretary of the 
Ihillding Trades Employers’ Association of California; that In such capacities 
aforesaid there have come into his possession, through the proper channels, cer- 
tain original letters and papers or carbon copies thereof prepared in the regular 
course of business of the source from which said instrunnmts came; that all of 
said letters and papers of every kind, nature, and description appearing herein, 
by copy attached hereto and markc'd, respectively. Exhibits No. 1 to 27, inclusive, 
are true and correct copies of said originals or true carbon copies of originals 
so in the possession of your atliant, as aforesaid. 

Geo. S. IMcCallum. 

Subscribed and sworn to ladore me this ISth day of September, A. D. 1914. 

I SEAL. J li. H. Anderson, 

Xotaiy rublic in and for the City and i'ounly of 

Kan Francisco, Ktatc of California. 

Jly commission expires Decemb<*r 27, 1011. 


To the United States Commission on iNDrsTiuAL Relations, 

Chicago, III. 

GENTLEiiEN : To make clear a statement as to the policy of the building trades 
employers’ association, in regard to close agreements between employer and 
employee, and to controvert certain t(*stiinony given on the stand before your 
hinonorable commission at a hearing held in San Frandsco on Tiu'sday, Septem- 
ber 1, 1914, on the subject of “ Collective bargaining in San Francisco,” I beg 
to submit the following : 

Said testimony referred to stated that the building trjides employers’ as- 
sociation approved and carried out the policy of making close agrecMuents be- 
tween themselves and their empIoyt*es, and the agreement between the master 
painters’ association and the district council of painters was quoted as an in- 
stance of such policy. On August 2G, 1911, the Master Painters’ Association of 
San Francisco, Alameda, San Mateo, and IMarin Counties, and the District 
(’ouncil of Painters of San Francisca, Alameda, San IMateo, and Marin Counties 
entered into the aforesaid agreement, a copy of which is hereby attached. (See 
Exhibit No. 23.) This agreement was approved by the Afliliated Contractors’ 
Association and the Building Trades Council of San Francisco. (See sec. 36, 
p. 12.) The atnilated contractors was the organization which was originally 
formed In 1910, and which, on October 25, 1911, was reorganized, adopted a new 
constitution and by-laws, and became the present building trades employers’ 
association. A careful perusal of the extracts from the minutes of these two 
bodies and of the correspondence attached will show that the building trades 
employers’ association took a decidetl stand, and still takes such a stand, against 
such close agreements between the employer and the employee of like crafts. 
It may be well at this time to define a close agreement as one that binds the 
^employers to hire none but members of the union of a like craft and the union to 
Wrk for none but members of the association of like craft. Section 30 of the 
agreement in question states • 

“ That a contractor desirous of working on a job shall carry a full paid-up 
quarterly card of the master painters’ association, an<l must not work alone on 
a job, and must be accompanied by at least two council men. 
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“The members of the council apcree not to work for any property owner or 
general contractor, or any one who is not a legitimate painting contractor, ex- 
cept State and municipal work, and all first-class hotels, who employ at least 
one man steady.” 

The minutes of the building trades employers’ association of March 111, 1012, 
reads as follows: 

“A communication was also received from the Master l‘ainters and Decora- 
tors’ Association of Sun Francisco, preferring charges against the general con- 
tractors’ association and requesting that these charges be investigated. The 
charges read as follows: 

“‘That a member of the general contractors’ association, William Bros. & 
Henderson, on March 4, 1912, or thereabouts, wen* arul.are now engaged at a 
building now in progress of construction, locate<l at Ellis and Jones Strt*et, and 
on said building are now employing Journeymen painl<'rs by the day; all of 
which is contrary to and in violation of section ilO nf an agreement entered into 
between the Master Painters and Decorators’ Association of San Francisco and 
the district council of painters, August 20, 1911, and approved by your honor- 
able body at a regular meeting held on August 23, 1911.’ 

“Considerable discussion ensiUHl concerning these charges, the Chair ruling 
that they were out of order, as the matter ha<l m)t yet been submitted to the 
general contractors’ association in due form; though Mr. Beck, secretary of the 
master painters and decorators’ association, stated that he had attended a 
meeting of the board of directors of the general contractors’ association in 
reference to the matter and Inul b(‘en unable to obtain any satisfactory results. 
A motion was made to appeal fnun the Chair’s dwision, on being put to tlie 
vote this decision was sustained by 9 to 8.” 

This extract is self-explanatory in that it forc(‘s attention to the fact that 
the master painters were objecting to a general contractor employing journey- 
men painters. 

Cnder date of March 27, 1912, the Master Painters and Decorators’ Associa- 
tion of San Francisco addresse<l a letter to the buihling trades employers’ asso- 
ciation protesting against the a<-tion of the latter body, as quoted above, copy 
of which is hereby attacluMl. (See Exhibit No. 24.) 

Under date of April 24, 1912, the minutes of tlie l)uil(ling trades emjdoyers’ 
association show that a committee of three was appointed to take up tlds mat- 
ter direct with the master painters. The minutes read as follows: 

“Under the head of ‘ Unlinislied business’ the charges preferred by the 
IMaster Painters and Decorators’ Association of Sun Francisco, versus, the 
general contractors’ association and William Bros. & Henderson were again 
fully discussed and a motion ^^as duly made and secoude<l. ‘That as the ques- 
tion was not one of jurisdiction the whole mutter be laid on the table.’ An 
amendment to same was offered and duly s<*c<>nd<Ml, namely, ‘ That a commit- 
tee of three be appointed by the Chair to wait on the niaster painters and deco- 
rators’ association and exi^lain the matter as presented here to-day to that asso- 
ciation.’ On being put to the vote the .ayes had it, and it was so ordered. The 
Chair appointed Messrs. Farqnlmrson, Bluxome, and Scliouten to appear before 
the master painters and decorators’ association at 8 p. m., on Wednesday, April 
17 in (room 238) Pacific Buihling, for the purpose as explained by motion.” 

On June 12, 1912, the master painters and dtM*orators’ association being un- 
able to obtain the support of the l)uilding trades employers’ association in (he 
enforcement of their agreement resigne«l as members of thi* central body. 
(Exhibit No. 25.) This resignation was accepted on Juno 13, 1912. (Exliihit 
No. 26.) 

The agreement whibh gave rise to all this controversy aTid which as has been 
already stated was entered into on August 2G, 1911. remained in force until 
about January, 1914, at which time the agreement was abrogated by the dis- 
trict council of painters by failure to comply with the terms of the agreement. 
Section 4 states : 

“ If any change in this agreement is con tempi atcnl by either party at its 
termination, notice In writing shall be given by the party contemplating such 
change, stating fully what the proposed change is, at least thret' months prior 
to the expiration of this agreement. Such notice to be served upon the secre- 
tary of the other party, and taking his receipt therefor. And if no such note 
Is given at least three months prior to this agreement, it shall continue in force 
for another year, subject to another three months’ notice.” 

No notice was sent by the district council of painters to the master painters’ 
association in compliance with the terms of the agreement quoted above, but 
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the ilistriet council of painters claimed that the master painters’ association 
hud failed to live up to the terms of the agreement by paying under the scale 
of wage set forth in that agreement and in other ways. Careful i)ersual of 
the agreement, however, will sliow that violations of this agreement were to be 
dealt with by a conference committee whose decision should l>e final and bind- 
ing on all parties to the agreement. The district council of painters failed to 
attend the meetings of the conference committee, and by so doing made it 
impossible for the master painters to take the necessary action on any viola- 
tions of the agreement. The agreement, therefore, lapsed, as stated, about 
.Tamiary, 1914; while it was not until April 23, 1914, that the painters made 
application to again affiliate with the building trades employers’ association. 
(See Exhibit No. 27.) 

Your attention is also called to article 11, section 1, of the constitution of 
the Building Trades Employers’ As.sociatlon of California, which states that one 
of the objects of this as.soclation shall be “ to oppose and discourage such 
compacts or trusts as have a tendency to stille competition.” 

Your, respectfully, 

Grant Fee. 


Exhibit No. 1. 

San Frvnctsco, f^cpfcinhcr 16, 191'/. 
The Btut.dino Tiudes Employers’ Association, 

Son FrarwiHco, Col. 

Gentlemen: In answ(T to yours of the 5th instant in regard to the employ- 
ment of apprentices, will say that members of the lighting fixture association 
would employ more apprentices, if it were not in conllict with the rules of the 
union, providing the union would not restrict too closely just what these ap- 
prentice.s would be allowed to do. 

At the present time the union so closely restricts the amount of work that 
apprentices are allowed to do that we do not always lind it ]>rotltable to 
employ more than a small number. 

This applies only to the department of installing fixtures, namely, the gas 
and electric fixture hangers’ union. 

Yours, respectfully, 

T(’KELTrF:T}*iEU Bros. Co., 

S, ICKEJ.HKIMEK. 


Exiniur No. 2. 

Ff)Ri)ERER Cornice Works, 

Son Fronnncn, Col., Scptrmhrr 3, 191). 

IMr. Grant Fee. 

PrcHklcnt BuUrlino Tro/lrs FmplopcrF Association, Son Froncisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir; Replying to your inquiry r<‘latlve to the restriction of apprentices 
in the sheet-metal trade in San Francisco under the jurisdiction of the sheet 
metal workers’ union, Local No. 104, beg to advi.se that all the rules and con- 
ditions under which apj)rentices are now working have been arranged and 
compiled by the union of sheet metal workers, Local No. 104. 

To my knowledge no employer was ever consulted or had any voice what- 
soever in the making of the.se rules, which, in my opinion, are not elastic 
enough to allow a boy of average intelligence and ability to acquire enough 
knowledge of the various branches of the trade to become proficient In all, and 
lesiilts in the fact that at the present time apprentices are used as heli>ers 
and errand boys Instead of learning the trade. 

In our factory, employing on an average of 40 to 50 mechanics, we have 
graduated few apprentices In the last 10 years, in fact almost none. 

It is my opinion that the sheet-metal indu.stry would be vastly Improved If 
the apprentice system, as now practiced, were modified. While the full 
quota of apprentices allowed by the union are employed, a great many more 
would be employed under more favorable rules and conditions. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Geoboe S, Fordeker, Secretary ami Manager. 
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Exhibit No. X 


Master T‘aintkrs and Decorators* Association oe San Francisco, 

Fratunsco, VuJ., September Sy 19 

Mr. Georc.k S. McCaleum, 

Secretary Building Trades Employers' Association, City, 


Dear Sir; Your favor of the 1st Instant in regard as to whether the omployr 
ers in onr trade used the full number of apprentices permitted by the union 
rules received. 

My opinion is that we do not. Under the union rules apprentices are not a 
help nor can they be used to a protlL The age limit and rate of wages de- 
manded lias a tendency to make the apprentice undesirable. Unless w^e can 
have full control of an apprentice giving us an int('r<*sl in his welfare, feeling 
that he is part of the business, learning him the trade from the lieginning to 
a finished workman without Interference from unions or other outside in- 
fluence^, causing him to become uneasy and dissatisfied, we do not want him. 

It is a well-known fact that the unions are opposed to apprenti<*es learning 
any trade and, as far as possil)le, make prohil)ilor> rules to k('ep tlie iniml»er of 
apprentices down to a minimum. I believe that tliere is not more tiiau one-half 
of the niimiier of apprentices learning our tratle under the i)resent rules that 
would be leai-ning under more sane and liberal conditions. 

Very truly, yours, 


Ej.hwm’ Olnky. 


Exhibit No. 4. 


TIai.ston Iron Works (Inc,) 
SdK Frareiseo, S('pt('mbrr 2, 


Mr. Oeo. S. 1NT( Caij.ttm, 

Scrretarii Building Trades Employers' As'^oeiatian, 

S'Ui Francisco, Cal. 


191). 


Dear Sir; Replying to yours of the 1st instant : 

It is my firm o])inion that all of the s1r>[)s muploy th(' limit of apiirentlces 
permitted under the union rules. In our own cas(‘ tlu*ia‘ is constant friction 
betwi'en our superintendimt and the busim^ss agent of th(‘ union on accout of 
our being accused of using more apprentices than the uni»)n ndes contianplate. 

Very truly, yours, 


H. .1. Rat.ston. 


ExHiBir No. o 


San Fu\nci.sco, Se pi ember 3, 19 IX 

Mr. Geo. IT. McOatxttm, 

Sevrctarij Building Trades Employers' Association, City. 

Dear Sir: In reply to jonrs of September 1, in which you ask my personal 
opinion as to whether the employers in the craft I repre.sent do employ the 
full number of apprentices allowed and if they would employ more if it were not 
for the limitation iiupost'd by the union regulations, upon investigation and 
from personal knowledge T would reply as follows; 

The softwood mills, in which mostly machine work is done and very often 
on heavy material, do not employ the number allowed. Mills whore syiecial 
work, such as sash and doors are manufactured, would employ more if they 
were allowed to. Also (’ahiuet shops where, a great <leal of bench work is 
required on the output would, no doubt, be in the same situation. The reason 
that the mills above referred to do not employ the rcTiuisite number Is that 
the work is so dlversif'od that it naturally takes a mechanic who is well 
posted to get out the work, and, as a rule, they do not do niuch bench work, 
but mostly machine. Whenever a shop gets out stockwork, they naiurally 
can educate the appreuth'es to do the work after a few months as well as the 
journeymen, and in many instances better. In the cabinet shoiw a job is 
usually placed in the hands of a head man. and he can direct the apprentice 
how to perform his portion of tiie labor, .so that it soon becomes profitable to 
emply apprentices. 

Trusting this gives you the Information you desire. T remain. 

Very truly, yours. 

M. S. Neugass, 

President San Francisco Planing Mill Owners' Association* 
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Exhibit No. 0. 


Geneeal CoNTRACTons’ Association (Inc.), 

I^aii FranciscOy (September J/, 10 Uf. 


i 


Building Tbades IOmbloyers’ Association, 

757 Pacific BniMtno, City. 

(Attention G. S. McC'alliim, secretary.) 

Gentlemen : Ileplying to your favor of the 1st Instant, inquiring as to the 
employment of carpenters’ apprentices. 

As the result of investigations on this subject, it appears that for several rea- 
sons the contraccors do not extensively employ apprentice carpenters. This 
is partly owing to the fact that the various carpenters’ unions in this city 
do not have any proper or well-established apprenticeship system. The wages 
of the apprentices, except in cases where the apprentice is exceptionally bright, 
are also frequently too high to make their employment profitable, and when 
an apprentice has served, say, for two years at the trade and is put upon the 
same work as the journeymen, the latter complain that the apprentice is taking 
their work from them at an apprentice wage of $11.50 or $4, and this has a 
t(‘ndency to create dissatisfaction. The carpenters’ unions do not seem to take 
any interest in the welfare of their apprentices and the result is a very large 
number of ineflicient journeymen are found within the ranks of the unions. 
.Some contractors are not in a position to give steady employmet to appren- 
tices, as they may only do two or three contracts in the y(‘ar, and owing to a 
lack of proper system In the union the number of apprentices in the trade is 


limited as they are not considered desirable. 

Trusting the forepoing may answer the puiTose of your inquiry, we arc, 
Yours, very truly, 

Wm. E. llAGiiE, Secretary. 


Exiiiiur No. 7. 

S\N Fjianclsco, S (' i)if other 5 , tOtff . 

Mr. Guant Fee, 

Prcttulciit liniUliny Trades IJmployer.i' As.weiaiion, 

Sati Ft (i)ieiseo, (.'at. 

Dear Sir: Answering your letter of September 4 regarding the industries 
that were forced out of the city by the labor union conditions, we have to reply 
as follows: . , _ 

The firm of Moore & Scott was formed in 1005, at which time it purchased 
the business of Marshutz & Cantrell, at Main and Howard Streets, San 
Francisco, which firm made a specialty of logging engines and lumber supplies. 

The ne^v linn soon found that the logging engines, lioists, etc., used in the 
lumber camps were being manufactur(‘d in Bortlaiid and Seattle, and sold at 
less than they could be manufactured for in San Francisco. To make up for 
the loss of this business tlie firm purchased the shiiibuilding yards of W. A. 
Boole & Sons, on Oakland Harbor, where it now has a dry dock and maintains a 
shipyard, where the employees are (*ngaged in marine repairs of all kinds. We 
are "also operating boiler and machine shops at 678 Second Street, where all 

city work is attendtxl to. u,. t i 

For your information the Fulton Iron Works, one of the oldest established 
firms in San Francisco and located at Harbor View, went out of business 
some years ago after having bwn operated at a loss for several years. 

A few years ago the Kisdon Iron & J.ocomotive Works, l(K-ated at Potrero, 
another old established firm, also liquidated, being unable to hold its own on 
account of coiniietitlon elsewhere. Its principal business was the building of 
dredges, water-tube boilers, engimis, compressors, and almost every variety of 
machinery, all of which is brought to this city from other places. 

A few months ago the Keystone Boiler Works (Hamilton & Leach, pro- 
prietors) decided to quit, their business being taken over by another machine 

company of this city. - ^ i 4 .^ 

The Western Pipe Co. : A few years ago Mr. Mason, of Los Angeles, came to 
this city and purchased the pipe plant of Francis Smith & Co., locateil near 
Seventh and Bryant Streets, intending to carry on the business of manu- 
facturing pipes, tanks, and all classes of structural work. Mason will tell you 
his exiierience with tlie labor unions.' As soon as he found out the conditions 
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imposed upon him by tbem be shut up the plant and built a new one at 
Kicbmond, Cal., where he now is operating very successfully. 

Mr. Morton, of the Pacific Hardware & Steel Co., will explain to you that he 
was about to build a steel mill in San Francisco, but on account of labor 
troubles located at Portland. 

You can verify the above data by any of the gentlemen connected with the 
above firms. 

Yours, truly, 


Moobe & Scott Ikon Wobks, 
P>y It. Mooue. 


Kxhjiut No. S. 

Atlas Cas En(;ine Co. (Inc.), 
Oakland, Cal., i^vpinnhcr 11, lOlJf. 
liuiLDJxii Tiiades F.mployeus’ Association, 

^an Fraiuisco, Cal. 

(Attention Mr. Grant Fee, president.) 

Gentlemen: Yours of the 4th In.stant duly at haial, and in n^ply c.an state 
that one of the main objects which caused us to move from San h-rancisco 
to Oakland was the fact tliat San Francisco was so overrun with agitators and 
walking delegates, etc., that it was impossible to tiiink of anything like in- 
dustrial X)ea<‘e. At the prt'sent time it does not appear to be in a better con- 
dition on this side, and the next move will be by the most of the macliine 
shops on tljis coast to suspend manufacturing altogether, like the Itisdon Iron 
Works, Fulton Iron Works, and many other plants, and on the other hand, 
have our goods manufactured in the Fast and shipped out here. California 
and particularly Sail Francisco is working at a great handicap, and unless some 
remedy is found very soon maruifcturing in thi State vvill he a thing of 
the past. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

A. 'W'akenskjold. 


Kxitihit No. 0. 


San Fkanois(7>. Cal.. Fviifrmbcr 10 , 191 ). 

;Mr. Grant Fee, 

President Building Trades BmpJoyers^ AssovUition, San Francisco. 

Dear Str: In reply to your favor of the 4th instant we wlsli to say that we 
were not forced out of the city for the reasons mentioned in your h‘tter. We 
should, however, not be enrolled in the list of those who left San Francisco 
after the fire for other reasons than unsatisfactory labor conditions. We 
purchased our land in July, 1905, and had all of our buildings excepting one 
erected at the time of the lire. 

The chief reason which pronipteil our moving away from San Francisco 
was tlie fact that we expected to escaiw the unsatisfactory ('onditions that were 
beginning to be Imposed by the local unions, and felt that we might escaiie them 
in a largo measure by moving our plant to one of the outlying districts of 
Oakland. 

We were preccdinl by one of our competitors, the Hercules Gas Engine Co., 
who formerly owned a plant at North Beach, and we were followed by the 
Standard and Atlas Gas Engine Cos, 

You may submit our name to the commission, as requested in your letter, 
■with the proviso, however, that you do not stale that we were forced to remove 
our industry from this city. 

Very truly, yours. 

Union Gas Engine Co.. 

By O. H. Fischer, 

Vice President and (Jcncral Manager. 
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Exhibit No. 10. 

Wi:8TFaiN I^iPK & Steel of OImjfojknia, 
FrftncUco, C^l., September 3, 
Bi'iLUiNG Trades Emim.oyers’ Association, 

S^ui J'raneittvo, Cal. 

(Attention ]Mr. Grunt Fee, invsident.) 

Gentlemen: In r(\spon.se to your favor of tlu‘ 4tli instant, you have our piT- 
inission to submit the name of our linn to tlie United Stat(‘s (’oinndssion on 
Industrial Relations as one that was forced to move out of San Francisco 
through impositions of union labor, and have moved our works to tlie little city 
of Richmond and increased our business over l,tX)0 per cent since that time. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. W. Mason, Premient. 


Exhibit Nc». 11. 


.T. J. JbTSTi!:!! Knittino Go. (Inc.), 

lierkrlcy, Cal., Septrmlx r J, 

Grant Fee, 

Prcaident Buihltnff Trades Pinjdopers' Association, 

*SV/M Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: Replyiiu? to your lettei- of jesterday, wish to suy that our firm 
was not driven out of San Francisco on account of the unions. We had to 
leave the cit>' after the disastrous fire on account of not being able to find any 
property that suitcnl us to build a plant on. 

Our factory in San Francisco Mas built on leased ground, and for six years 
at the time of the fire we v\ere paying $175 ground rent a month, while in West 
lierkeley we were able to buy very nice property, li(M) by ISO teet, or six times 
more ground space tluui we occupied in Sau Francisco, for the small sum of 
$2,8tK). 

This is the reason mIi.v mo left San Francisco, a thing which we did not w’ant 
to do, but could not ludp oursehes. Real e.staie owners and real (‘state dealers 
thoiiglit that the property aft(a* the fire was worth twice as nuich, but we did 
not think so, and tinancially we W(‘re not able to pay a fancy price. 

In our line of biisine,ss we Jtre not aw'are that there are any unions; at least 
we lun’(‘ never Im'c'ii troubled in regard to tiial matter. 

Yours, truly, 

J. I’FISTER. 


ExiiiitiT N(L 12. 


JosHT A IIendv Iron AVorks, 

Si(n Francisco, Cal., HepleiiihiT 7, 1911^, 

Mr. Grant Fee. 

PresidetU UuiUlmf/ Trades JAnployers' Association, City, 

Dear Sir: In resiionse to your letter of September 4, we are banlly able to 
qualify your statement Giat we were obliged by reason of labor-union conill- 
tions to remove our plant from San Francisco. 

i-’or many y(‘ars prior to 190d, and particularly during 1905, we wer(‘ prompted 
to consider the removal of our plant because of better conditions and for our 
general welfare than existed liere. We found that foundries and machine 
slumps operating in some other cities in California away from the bay reglmi 
wei-e operating longer Iwmrs ami undesr iietter industrial conditions than thos(» 
prevailing in San Francisco during the SchmlU administration. Specific in- 
stances of our dissatisfaction are not available now, but a general statement Is 
made that we were unwilling to countenance the Interferenio and oonclltlons 
imposed by labor, inasmuch as other places in competition with San Francisco 
wore operating under more favojidile conditions, thereby making it obligatory 
for the manufacturer here to absorb the burden or handicap thus created. 

In April, 1906, and following the destruction of our plant at Kay and Kearny 
Streets, Sau Francisco, by the fire, tlie necessity of our reaching a decision not 
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to robuild in Son Francisco was directly due to an increase of the demands by 
the pattern makers under union-labor domination. In other >\ords, when we 
decided to rehabilitate our business by installiiij? temporary pattern shops on 
the site of our old premises the demands made on us caused us to decide to find 
better conditions away from an industrial center wliere <»rganizatiou among 
men into unions was unfavorable to the employer. 

Very resi)ectfully, 

F. J. Rehnetua^n, Minuuji’r. 


Exhibit No. I.'t. 


San Fkancisco, Cal., ^cpiemhev /.>, //t/}. 
Meri'Hknts and IManufacturers’ Association, City. 


Gentlemen: Complying with your reipa^st, l>eg to state that the writer was 
interested in and operated the Breck Eleidric Manufacturing ("o.. a <'i)r]>(a-a- 
tion formed shortly before the great tire. Aftm* the tire this business was 
continued at 5.50 Grove Street, this city. 

We employed four or live mechanics in the shop, to whom we paid $.5 per 
day each, and a number of young fellows, to whom we paid $2.51) ]>er day. to 
do bench work, most of whom spoiled more material than their services 
amounted to. In addition to this we einployisl a number of outside wiremen. 

We began to receive notices from these various unions that we were to stmd 
the money to the jobs to pay the men off, so that they would not have to call 
at the store, to say nothing of the continual requests for ]*aise in salaries, and 
a number of other little things which, under the stress of those times, were 
annoying and uncalled for. Finally, we re<*eived a letter, I think from the 
mechanics’ union, p(n’emptorily notifying us that we should pay all our inside 
men 40 or 50 cents an hour, or at any rate making it a considerable advance 
over what we were paying th€‘se apprentices. We forthwith answerrsl this 
letter by stating that we would sidl our machinery, discontinue doing business, 
and Imy onr gooils ready made in New York (ht.v, which we jirocmlHl to do, 
whicli saved ns delay and annoyance, ami proved more prolitable than sub- 
mitting to tlie demands wliicli were made upon us. 

I nadte no comment on the above; it is merely a statement of facts. 

Yours, very truly, 


George Breck. 


Exhibit No. 14. 


IhlE TTNTON Ln HOORAl'H Go., 
fS'oa FranctfiCOy Cal., I^vptcnihvr 7.7, lOJ'/. 


Mr. Sf.necxV O. Beach, 

y<iccretary Mvrvhantfi afuJ Manufariurvr.'i' Asf<ociati<i}i, 

FranciscOy Cal. 


Dear Mr. Beach: In accordance with yonr request which T received o\er the 
telephone to-day, T am pleased to hami yon herewith tlie following statement: 

Mr. MooJ’e, president of the Moore-Watson Dry Goods (’o., made a stateimmt 
to the mayor, during one of onr conversations over the lalior situation, that la* 
was ready to start a manufacturing industry in San Francisco which woidd 
employ at least 200 people in the beginning, were it not f«)r the lal>or condition'^, 
but said that these comlitlons must change before he would, under any circum- 
stances, invest any money in a manufacturing plant. 

Yours, very truly, 


B. S. IlniBARD, Pre.y/denf. 


Exhibit No. 15. 

San Francisco, Cal., September 11, Ibl'i. 
Merchants and Manttpaoturers’ Association. 

San Francisco, 

Gentlemen: During a conversation with your representative regarding the 
attitude of manufacturers toward San Francisco I mentioned the names of two 
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friends of mine who are both manufacturers and came to San Francisco to open 
branch establishments here. They personally stated to me that under no 
circumstances would they establish factories in San Francisco in view of the 
union labor situation. Both of these men made a thorough investigation of the 
situation in San Francisco and decided that while their principal market was 
in this city they were compelled to go to Stockton or Oakland, or some other 
point in California, in order to successfully compete with other manufacturers. 

As I do not wish to use these men’s names without permission, I have written 
to tliem requesting such permission and will notify the association on hearing 
from them. 

lours, truly, B. T. Bean. 


Exhibit No. 16. 


Moore Sc S(.'ott Iron Works, 

San Francisco, September i7, lOl'i. 
^Iekchants and Manufacturers* Association, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

OENTTETifEx: I acknowlcdgc receipt of your telephone message this morning 
asking me if I recalled the statement I made to a representative of a local com- 
pany in April, 1013, to the effect that it was useless for our firm to try to com- 
pete with Seattle and T.os Angeles firms for the building of one or more ves- 
sels of 4,000 tons capacity to ply on this coast. 

I remember the circumstance, and my reason for declining to bid on the 
vessels was that the firms in T.os Angeles and Seattle were not compelled by 
the labor organizations to work eight hours under closed-shop conditions, as 
we were. I consider that any firm working under open-shop conditions has a 
big advantage over any firm in San Francisco in cost of production. 

Yours, truly, 

R. S. Moore. 


Exhibit No. 17. 
explanatory. 

(This refers to Exhibit No. 16.) 

In April, 1013, a British (Columbia firm wrote to 8an Francisco to obtain 
prices on the construction of a 4,()()0-ton st(‘amship. The representative to 
whom this message was sent called upon three firms in San Francisco for this 
purpose, but was assured that conditions here prevented even bidding on the 
Job. 

Idr. Moore, of the firm of Moore & Scott, herewith ex])lains his reasons for 
his inability to bid, being one of the three called upon. 


Exhibit No. IS. 

Rkbwood Manufacturers Co., 
Pittsbnrff, Cal., August 17, 191 'f. 

Bt’ildjng Trades Empixiyers’ Association, 

San Frandseo, Cal. 

Gentlemen : Answering your valued favor of September 4, beg to state that 
we can not very well say that this company was driven away from San Fran- 
cisco for the reason that this company was an entirely new concern and started 
here in this locality from the beginning and never was located in San Fran- 
cisco. 

We are glad to say that conditions here are favorable, both from a stand-, ^ 
point of location as well as from labor conditions. We do believe that the 
labor conditions in San Francisco are such that It would be impossible for us 
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to have a plant of this kind located there, comply with the demands of the 
union, and compete in the eastern business for which we were orj;auized, and 
which is the largest part of our business. 

Yours, very truly, 

A. H. JoNGENEEL, Cciicral Mon(igc7\ 


Exhibit No. 19. 


San Francisco, Cal., ^cptcmhcr IV , IVl ). 


Merchants and iMANUiACTrRERs’ Association, 

Fnintisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen: The wriior has been engaged in the selling of machinery for 
tlie past 10 years and was sent to the coast about 5 years ago to represent 
the Head Machinery Co., of York, Pa. On his arrival here he found tlie market 
for bakers’ machinery one of the best in the United States, and he also found 
that there was no machinery of this character being manufactured west of 
Cldcago. 

With this information he immediately began to figure out a plan by which 
he could manufacture machinery in San Francisco. After taking the matter 
up with his firm, the Head Macliinery Co., they agreed to tak(‘ a half interest 
in a corporation to manufacture bakers’ machinery in California, the main 
otfice and factory to he in San Francisco. 

After said corporation was incorporated and a visit from the president of 
the Read Macliinery Co. to San Francisco, finding the conditions of the labor 
industry here obnoxious, lie declined to take the interest as promised above. 

The writer then immediately went to New York and secured a promise from 
another large manufacturer of the same line, and upon investigation they 
determined that they did not care to enter into the manufacture of any producti 
in San Francisco. 

In both instances the writer could have secured the support had lie di^clded 
to open the 'factory in Portland, Greg. As a result we continued our eompany 
under the name of the Pacific Coast Bakers’ Machinery Co., and have heoii 
unable to secure any easlern capital, owing to tlie conditions of labor as set 
forth above. 

Trusting this may be of some s(‘i*vice to jou, I am, 

Yours, truly. 


I'AciEir Coast 1>akeus’ M\ciiinery Co., 
R. II. Carey, Uh-c Prvaidrnt . 


Exhibit No. 20. 

San Francisco, Cal., September IV , IV t ). 
Merchants and Manttfactureks’ Association, 

San Franviseo, Cal. 

Gentlemen : In the manufacture of onr b.Tkors' machinery we liave been 
forced to manufacture same in Sun ,Tose because of latior conditions in San 
Francisco, or, at any rate, when wo offered bids io the Union Iron Works they 
told us that labor conditions here were responsible for the high prices, and we 
found San Jose could manufacture the same niacbinery at a very much lower 
cost. 

Yours, truly, 

Pacii-tc Coast Bakers’ Machinery Co., 

R. II. Carey, Vice President. 

38819"-~S. Doc. 413, 04-1— vul 0 20 
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Exhibit No. 21. 


Trade. 


Carpenters 


Struct ural-ir on .‘.et- 
tors; ornamontiil- 
Iron setters. 


Hoist ing engineers . . 


Roofers 


Sheet metal 

Plasterers . . . 
Bricklayers . 


Painters , 


T^nlon. 


Initiation tee. 


Bay Counties District Council 
of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, San Francisco and 
Vicinity. 

Housosmiths and Architectural 
Ironworkers’ Union, No. 7S, 
of San Francisco and Vicinity. 

International Association o-f 
Bridge, Structural and t>ma- 
mental Iron Workers, l/ocal 
Union No. 117, of Oakland. Cal. 

Local No. 59, International 
Union Steam twid Operating 
Engineers, San Francisco. 

The International Brotherhood 
ofCoomosition Rooters, Damp 
and Water Proof Workers, 
Local No. 25, of San Francisco 
In the StAte of California. 

San Francisco Ivocal Union 104 
of the AraaJgaraated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International 
Allimice. 


Golden Gate T.odge, I.ocal No» 
oa, O. P. I. A. of the Citv and 
County 01 San Francisco, Cal. 

San Francisco Bricklayers’ Sub- 
ordinate Union, No. ‘7, of Cali- 
fornia, of the B. M.andP. LU. 
of America. 


Journeymen Painters’ TTnion, 
J>ocal No. 19, of San Francisco. 


Trade Rules, p. 21, .sec. 22: The regular initiation 
fee for journeymen shall be fUO, approntice.s 
under the age of 18 years J5, over 18 years $15. 

Constitution, p. 3, sec. 3: The amount oi initia- 
tion fee shall be $35 lor mechanics and $25 lor 
helpers. 

Constitution, p. 3, art. 1, sec. 3: The amount of 
initiation fee .shall be $25 for mechanics, $15 for 
Iwlpers, $10 ter outside apprentices, and $6 for 

Consl?turmn, .sec. 2: Tlie initiation fee shall lie 
$6a 

By-tews, art. 1, sec. 2 : The initiation fee shall be 
$25. 


Constitution, art. 11, secs. 3-4: The initiation fee 
of this union .shall be not Uss than $68.75 for 
journeymen and $25 for apprentices. It is fur- 
ther provided that the initiation fee mav be 
changed at any time to comply with the inter- 
nutional constitution and by-laws by a majority 
vote of all members present. 

Con.stit.utien, p. 16, Art. IX, sec. 1: The lidtiatiou 
fee to tliis lodge shall be $25. 

Constitution, p. 16, Art VT, sec,s. 2 and 3: All ap- 
plications ta this union for member.ship^ imwt 
be ill vTiting, and mast receive two-thirds vole 
of the members present, pay the regular initia- 
tion ice of $20, which inohides the international 
union reserve strike tax, and dues Irorn the 
time of his aimlicat ion. Sec. 3: Any applicant 
for membership lailing to pay up his full initia- 
tion fee witlim 60 days shall forfeit the money 
depo.sited, unless hirther time be granted by 
four-fifths majority of the memliers present. 
All applicants applying for an extension oi time 
mast present their cause m person, and if fur- 
ther tune Is granted, permits must be issued 
weekly and paid lor at the rate of 25 cents. 

Initiation fee, $30. It applicant can not pay all 
at, once, time Is given for completion of jiay- 
ment. 


Exhibit No. 22. 


San Fuanct.sco, (Ial., 191 

Mr. Geokgf: S. McGallttm, 

Secretary BuHdiny Trades Emyloyers' Association, City. 

I>KAn Sir: Replyinj? to your inqiiin' the Int instant, asking whether I 
employed tlio number of apprentice's permittetl hy the union rules, and whether 
1 would employ more if alloweii by said rules, I beg to state that during the 
eight years I have been in business 1 have never had an apprentice in my 
employ, to the best of my recollection, I have alway.s pawl the liigliest pre- 
vailing wage, and have given extra gfx^d men a trifle hotter, 

I have never had any trouble with the union, althoaigh I have often chafed 
under iinjimt, arbitrary rules ; not being big enouigh to fight, however, I sub- 
mitted as a matter of jiolicy, treated tlie men rigid, and demanded the best 
obtulmible. Feeling that I was forced to pny an apprentice mbre than they 
were worth to me in my line of business, I never employed cheap men or ap- 
prentices, and Icnow of few contractors who did. 

Respectfully, 


I. D. Bluxomk, 

President Concrete Contractors' Association. 
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Exhibit No. 23, 

[Extract from “ Workliif? nprecment between Painters* District Council and the Master 
Painters* Association," dated Aug. 26, 1911. J 

(21) The minimum rate of wa^ces shall he four dollars and fifty ceiils ($4.50) 
per day, and the time to he paid not leas than one-quarter (}), one-half (i), 
and three-quarters (i), or a full day. 


Exhibit No. 24. 

Master Patnter.s and Decorators’ Askoctatton of San Pr.vncisco. 

San Fiunvisco, Cal., March 27, Wf2. 
Building Trades Employers’ Assixtation of California, 

Gentlemen: I am inalrurted hy this as.sooiation to notify your honorable 
body that we, the Masler I’ulnters and Dei'orators’ A.ssooiation of San Fran- 
cisco, protest again.st the action taken hy you at the last regular meeting held 
on March 13, hy ruling out of onler certain charges entitled, “ Master Painters 
and Decorators’ Association of San Fi*ancisco v. the General Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, including Williams Bros. A Henderson,” now on tile In tlie Pmilding 
Trades Employers’ Assochition. We would kindly call yonr attention to sec- 
tion 2, Article IX of the constitution, referring to agreements entered into 
between affiliated niemhers and labor unions, whicli section states emplmtically 
that no affiliated member can enter into an agreement witli the union until 
ratified by your body and yonr body having ratified the agreement of the 
Masti'i’ Painters and Divorators’ Assoeiution of San Fram'iseo on August 23, 
toil, we can not see wlierein your honorable iiody ean shirk the responsibility 
in upholding said agreement by refusing to entertain charges preferred against 
a member for violation of tiie same. We further call your attention to section 
2 of Article X of the constitution, which read.s as follows: “This as.soeiatlon 
shall have full jurisdiction over any member who violati^s any specific trade 
rule or does any act or commits any offen.se, which tends directly to destroy 
the life, usefulness, and credit of this association.” 

As tlie Master Painters and Decorators' A.s.s<Hdation of San Francisco ha.s no 
agreement witli tlie general contractors’ as.soeiation directly and therefore can 
not set up or present our grievance to that body, we claim that the above-cited 
section of tlie const itui ion is applicable in our contention. In justi(t‘ to the 
IMaster Painters and Decorators’ Association of San Fraiuisen, we respectfully 
request tliat your lioiioralile body rectmsider yonr ruling and investigate tlie 
charges iiresenled. 

By order of the Master I’ahiters aiul Decorators’ Asso<4ation of San Fran- 
cisco. 

IsKAL.l W. T. Beck, Sccn’fnrif. 


ExHiniT No. 25. 

Master Painters and Decor \tors’ As.sixtatton of San Frvncisco, 

San Fran<i8co, Cal., Jane 12, 1912. 
lUnijiTNo Trades Emploa'Ers’ Assoi tatton of Gmtfornia, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen: The Master Painters and Decorators’ Assochition of San Fran- 
cisco resiiectfully tenders its resignation as a member of the building trades 
employers’ as.soeiutiou and requests the acxvptance of the same on tiiis date. 
Youim. respectfully, 

[seal.] W. T. Keck, Secidat'y. 


Exhibit No. 20. 

Buiedino Trades Employers’ Association of Caufornia, 

San Francisco, June 13, 1912. 
The Master Painters and Decorators’ Association, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen: At n meeting of this association held on Weilnesday, June 12, 
1912, the resignation of your association n.s an affiliated memlier of the building 
trades employers’ association was unanimously accepted. 

Yours, respectfully, 


Geo, S. McCallum, Secret art /. 
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Exhibit No. 27. 

Master Painters and Decorators* Association of San Francisco, 

San Francisco, Cal., April 2S, 191^. 
Building Trades Employers’ Association, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : Please find inclosed an application for ineinbership in your body, 
also onr chock for $35.50, being dues and per capita tax for one month. 

In making tins application we wish to confess at this time that our associa- 
tion Is in trouble with union labor. The district council of painters are demand- 
ing terms which this association in honor to itself can not comply with, for we 
consider such terms a detriment not only to our trade but to the whole building 
industry. 

Should you a(‘cept our application and your association, after due investiga- 
tion, find they may be able to a.ssist us, thereby to a greater extent assisting tlie 
whole building industry, will be greatly appreciated by the master painters* 
association. 

Yours, very truly, C. E. Gordon, Secretary. 


WENDIING EXHIBIT. 

Scale of Wages and Uot’rs of T..arok, Wi:kd Lt^mdeu Co., Weed, Cal., 
December, 1014. 

(Por (lay of 10 hours.) 

Common labor: 151 men al $2.25; 8 men at $2.50; 52 men at $2; 6 men 
at $1.75. 

Band sawyers : 5 at .$3.25 ; 2 at .$.3. 

Off-bearers: 7 at .$2.25; 8 at $2..50; 1 at $2. 

Cut-olf sawyers: 1 at $3.75; 10 at .$.S..50; 6 at .$3.25; 4 at $3. 

Scrap cut-off sawyers: 4 at $2..50; 1 at .$2.2.5. 

Scrap rip sawyers, ,3 at $2.50. 

Swing cut-off sawyers, .$2..50 and $2.25. 

Sash cut-off sawyers. .$2.2.5. 

Car loaders: 1 at .$2.75; 7 at .$2..50; 5 at .$2.25; 3 c/1 talleynuMi at $2.7.5. 
Millwrights: 1 at .$1.25; 1 at .$3..50; 1 at .$3. 

Tie-up men: 12 at $2.50; 7 at .$2.2.5. 

Planer men: 2 at .$3.75; 2 at .$3. 

Planer man feeder, $2.50. 

Pony plamu- men : 2 at $2.7.5. 

Planer off-bearer, .$2..50. 

Machine operators: 3 at .$3.50; 1 at $3.25; 3 at $3; 7 at $2.75; 15 at .$2..50. 
WarehoiLsemen : 2 at .$3; 1 at $2..50. 

Shipping and factory clerks, $3 and $2..50. 

Cleat saw operators, $2.2.5. 

Head oiler, .$3..50. Oilers: 3 at .$2.50. 

Belt nuin, .$3..50. 

Tallymen ; 3 at .$2..50 ; 1 at .$3. 

Matcher feeders, $2.2.5. 

Rip sawyers: 1 at .$3,.50; 2 at .$3; 3 at .$3.25; 4 at .$2.50. 

P'oremcn: 2 at .$4.50. Snbforemen ; 3 at .$4; 2 at $3.75; 1 at .$3..50. 

Printer man, $3. 

Saw filer, $11. 

Cut-stock grader, $3.50. 

Stock clerk, $2.7.5. 

Stock graders: 5 at $2..50. 

Door patchers: 1 at .$4; 3 at .$3.25; t at .$3; 2 at $2.75; 2 at .$2.50. 

Panel graders, $3. 

Panel raisers, $3.25. 

Glaziers, $3. 

Sunder men, $2.75 and $2..50. 

Door drivers: 3 at $2.75 and 2 at $2.50. 

Slicker men: 2 at .$3.50; 2 at $2.75; 1 at $3. 

Elevator man, $2.50. 

Sash pinners: 2 at $2.25. 
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Door clamp operators, $3. 

Stile borers, $2.50. 

Sander operators; 2 at .$3. Sander feeders, $2.50. 

Cabinetmakers, $3.50. 

Sash packers: 2 at $2.7.5 and 2 at $2.50. 

Stile bore operators, ,$2.75. 

Sash clamp operators, .$2..50. 

Glue drive operators,’ $2.50. 

Sash sticker feeders, $2.25. 

Truckers, .$2.50 and ,$2.25. 

Chain mortiser operator, $2.!“>0. 

(Per day of 12 hours.) 

Night watchmen: 1 at $2.75; 12 at ,$2..50. 

(Per day of 10 hours.) 

Dry kiln crew: 7 at $2.50; 14 at .$2.25. 

Tram repairers: 3 at $3 
Switchmen, ,$2.75. 

Team.sters, $2.50. 

Stacker men, $3. 

IJnlouder men, $3. 

Machinists: 1 at $4.50; 3 at $4; 1 at .$4.25; 1 at .$3.r)0. Machinist lielpors, 
$3.25, ,$2.75, and ,$2..50. 

Boiler makers, $4.25. 

Supply-room clerks, ,$2.75. 

Blacksmiths : 2 at $4.25 ; 1 at .$3..50. Blacksmith lielpers, $2..50. 

(IN'i* day of 12 hoiuN.) 

Firemen (pow('r houses), .$3, $3.25, and ,$2.7,5. 

(P(T day of 10 h«Mirs.> 

Carpenters: 2 at $4; 2 at $3.75; 2 at ,$3.50. Helpers, $3. 

Painters, ,$4. 

Plunil>ers, ,$3.25. 

Electricians, $3..50 and $3. 


(P<‘r day of 12 hours.) 

Engineers (power house), $3.,50. 

(Prr day of 10 hours.) 

Pipe fitters, ,$2.75. I’ipe filters’ lielper, .$2..50. 

(Per month.) 

Salarieil men: Lumber yard .superintendent, $17,5. :Master meclianie, ,$200. 
SuporinteiKhuit sash and door factory, ,$250. Construction foi-emnn, $140. 
Chief electrician, $150. Luinl)er yards foreman, $100. Weigliiuaster, $105. 
Superintendent box factory, $275. Store elieek clerk, $85. Logging superin- 
tendent, $291.G5. Foreman general oi’ew, $100. Lumber inspector, ,$100. Dry 
kiln foreman, $125. Cut stock department foreman, $100. Store delivery, $85. 
Store cashier, $1CK). Lumber laspeclor, $100. Hardware clerk, $110. Biiteher 
shop clerk, $8,5. .Tanitor, ,$80. Clerks, store: 3 at ,$75; G at ,$S5; 2 at $90. 
Butcher, store, $110. Manager, store, $275. Druggist, store, $125. Janitor, 
$70. Clerk, store, $65. Clerk, chief, groceries, $100. Superintendent veneer 
factory, $175. Cliief clerk, tlry goods, $10,5. Foreman box shook sliipping, 
$110. Box factory foreman, $12,5. Foreman, dry lumlier, $100. Foreman of 
mills, 2 at $125. Foreman mills, night, $100. Head night watchman, $8,5. 
Foreman power house, $125. Foreman lire protection, ,$110. ^Manager tlienter 
and Ice plant, $125. 
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Wkki) Li mhku (\). P\y IIot-l, lOl.S, 


San Praneiscn oHuv $25, 290. 90 

Weed oltice 16,874.79 

Retail stores 28, 9B9. 46 

Hotels and boarding' lioiises_. 16,258.0.5 

Raiu'hes, teanistei-s, and iniseellanoous eonnnon lal>or 29,596.42 

Lumber yards * 87, 8a5. 81 

Box, sash, door, and veneer factories 804.009.21 

Machine sliop, mllhvri^dits, and pipe titters 36,934.49 

Carpenters 21,851.52 

Sawmills 112,774.57 

Lo^.ri^K 121,921.25 

Loj;j?ins railroad con.struction and <)peratini; 32,162.89 


Total 834, 487. 92 


TYSON EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Articles of Aoreement Between the S\n Fkani’isc'o Pl\ntng IVItll Owners’ 

Association and the Bhildino T'kxdes <^>l:N(lL of San Francisco, Cal. 

[To go into efTecl Saturday, Oct. 1,‘>, 1006.] 
article I. 

Section 1. It is agreed by the memb(‘rs of the San Francisco Planing Mill 
Owners’ Association that they will abld(‘ by the following trade rules and 
scale of wages as hereinafter set fortli. 

First. All branch foremen must he members of the union ; general foremen 
or superintendents may join at their option. 

Sc'cond. The steward must be made known to and i*ocognized by tlie em- 
ployer, and niu.st bring any dilTerence or grievance to the attention of \\w 
latter before referring it to his union. 

Tldrd. All men and apprentices 17 years of age and over, doing mechanical, 
bench, and machine work of any kind, must be memljers of the union. 

Fourth. All men shall rec!eive tluar wages at hui.st once a w(‘ek. 

Fifth. Busine.ss agents shall be allow (‘d to go through the shops when 
occasion demands, on ar)plication to the olhce. 

Sixth. All shops shall be allowed one apprentice for every five benclimon 
or fraction thereof and every five inachinemen or fraction thereof, and the 
apprentice must be under 25 years of age. 

Seventh. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s wmrk; working hours shall bo 
betwATUi tlie hours of 8 o’clock a, m. to 12 m., and 1 p. m. to 5 p. m. unless 
otherwise permitted by the council. Double time shall be allowed and paid on 
all overtime, Sunda.vs, and (fijri.stmus, unh^s otherwise permitted by the 
council. No work shall be allowed under any pretense on I..abor Day and the 
Fourth of July, except wliere such work is necessary for the preservation of 
life and property: but for overtime put in on making repairs to machiiierj' or 
shafting, the pay shall be for straight time only. 

Eighth. The minimum rate of wages per day in all shops and mills shall be : 
Sticker men, $5; band sawyers and shapers, $5; band sawyers, $4.50; turners, 
.$4..50; head rip sawyers for stickers, $4.50; assistant rip sawyers, $3.^; bench 
hands, $4..50; planer men, $4; .sash and door foremen, $4.75; .sash stickers, .$4; 
stock cutters, $4; smoothers and molders on sash and doors and putters up, 
$3.50; mortisers, $3.25; tennoner.s, .$3.25; sandpaperers, $8.25; roller sender, $4. 

Sec. 2. This schedule of wages shall go into elfect on the 12th day of Novein- 
l)er, 1906. 

ARTICLE II. 

Section 1. It is agreed by the building trades’ council that they will refuse to 
handle any material coining from any mill or shop that Is working contrary to 
the prescribed number of hours contnineil In the foregoing trade rules, or em- 
ploying other than union mechanics. 

Sec. 2. These conditions do not apidy to the following materials coming 
directly from the sawmills, to wit : Flooring, 1 Inch, IJ Inch, or inches by 
3 inches; 4 inches or 6 inches, tongued and grooved and planed on one side. 
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Ordinary siding’, ^ Ineb by ft iiieltes, i>evel Hiding, eonimouly known as (•Uii)l)oar(!s. 
Step^g, li int’lTes. H or 2 inches by 10 Inches to 10 ineiies, vertical- 

graineit pine, ptaneil on one side. Tongned and grooved ordinary redwood. 
1 by ft, beaded one or tnro or plain. Tongne<l and grooved ordinary re<l- 

wood, 1 by 4, beaded one side. Tongned and grooved ordinary reilwoml, by 4, 
beaded one or two sides. Surfaced nMlwood, clear re<lwo(Ml, i inch ])y any widtli, 
planed one or two shies ; one hicli or over J)y any width planed on one si<le. 

AKTOI.K rci. 

It la further agreetl by the building trades’ council that the wages of any 
meinl>er of any union affiliated with llie said counell working in a mill or shop 
or on a job of a member of the San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Assoeiatlon 
shall be regulated by the craft under which he is working, regardU^ss of the 
wages of tlic union to which he belongs. 

ARTtCLK IV. 

It is further agreed tliat all differences and grievances he settled through 
tlie (rt-ganizations representetl in tliis agrwmient, and not with Inflivutual 
members. 

AKTTCI.K V. 

Sec tion 1. It is further agreed tliat the foregoing articles of agreement shall 
remain in full force and effect for a peiical of not leas tlian two years, from the 
12tli day of November, 19d0, and should any dispute arise as to the InterpretcU- 
tion of this agreement, or any other matters affecting the interests of the par- 
ties to this agreement, the same shall !k^ referred to a joint committc^e composed 
of an equal number from oacffi of tlie parties interested, for tlie adjustment and 
setthunent of same; and in case they fail to agree, the matters in dispute shall 
be referred to the board of arbitration for sKtlement. The aforesaid joint com- 
mittee shall meet on Ihe third Monday of each month at 8 o^clock p. m. ; special 
meetings may be called at any time at the request of three members, or by the 
chairman. 

S?x’. 2. Furthermore, no strikes, boycotts, or lockouts shall be entertained or 
entered into by any party to this agreement until a perifnl of 30 days shall be 
allowed for the adjustment of any disputes that may, arise. An additional 
pericxl of six months slinll be allowed before any strikes, boycotts, or lockouts 
shall he uttcunptCHl or enforc'ed by order of tlie building trades’ council, or any 
of its afliliated organizations, or by any meinliers of the San B’ranclsco Planing 
Mill Owners’ Association. 

Sec. 3. It is further agreed that both organizations .^ihall meet hi joint commit- 
tee 90 days prior to the termination of this agreement, for tlie purpose of making 
an agreement for the future, satisfactory to both organizations. 

We, the undersigned, joint conference conmiittoe, representing the Building 
Trades’ (’ouncil of San Francisco and the San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ 
Association, do hereby agree to abide by and faitlifully carry out all the 
stipulations us set forth in the ulaive articles of agreement. 

For the building trades’ council : 

O. A. Tvettmoe, 

John J. Swanson. 

Geo. D. Keu.y. 

A. E. YoEr.i.. 

Henry Oarstensen. 

J. L. McKinley. 

For the San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Association : 

Wm. Crocker. 

li. B. Moore, 

G. A. Buell. 

M. S. Neugass. 

R. Herrying. 

F. N. Hay MAN. 

Endorsed by District Council of Carpentere of San FrancLsco : 

F. P. Nicholas, President. 

H. Richardson, S cere tar if . 
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We, the undersigned, and each of us, the Building Trades Council of San 
Francisco and the San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Association, do hereby 
accept the foregoing articles as adopted by the board of arbitration, and do 
hereby agree to abide by and faithfully carry out all of the stipulations as set 
forth in said articles of agreement. 

P, H. McCarthy, 

Kdw. .T. Brandon, 

O. A. T\^itmoe, 

C. H. Stocks, 

Harry M. Saunders, 

Building Trades Council. 

Bolander-Pkrktns Co., 
William Crocker, 

William Shaughnessy, 

R. Her BING, 

Andrew Wilkie, 

San Franisco Planing Mill Men's Association. 


The above agreement was indorsed at a special meeting of the building 
trades council, held tlie Pythian Castle, Tuesday evening, February 19. Up to 
date it has been also slgne<l by the following planing mills of San Francisco 
and Alameda Counties; 

San Francisco ; San Francisco Planing Mills ; Janies Young ; Albert Hansen ; 
W. J, Little Co.; California Mills; R. Herring; M. Hansen & (Jo.; F. A. Geier; 
Bolander-Perkins Co. ; Mechanics’ Mill ; Townley Bros. ; Fulda Bros. ; Frank 
Huber; Davis & I.angland; Commercial Planing Mill-F. T. Wliite, 

Alameda County; Kendall; Burnham & Standford; Reed; Howie & Broad- 
well; Mann & Mole; Ingler & Young; Jenkins; Zenith Planing Mill; Dahl’s 
Mill, Elmhurst; Joliansen’s Mill, Berkeley; Papes’s Mill; Humboldt Lumber 
Co.’s Mill; Veitch Bros.’ IMill; McCullough & Bridgeman Pioneer Mill. 

Planing mills running on an eight-hour basis previous to the agreement ; 
Progi’essive ^lill No. 1; Birth’s Mill; Jacob Schwerdt; Legal & Ostrander; 
Searles, Heyman & Co.; Davis & Talbot; Home Manufacturing Co.; Finke 
& Schindler; J. Lorden; Voight & Veyhlee; Bateman; Bader & Finke; Lom- 
bard; McDermontt & Reilly; Union Planing Mill; Sun Rafael Planing Mill; 
Jones; Peterson & Schernp; R. Dewey; G. Braendlin; Brass & Wittenberg; 
Oscar F. Fincke; A. Herman; .Tos. Fredericks & Co.; Julius G. Klerm; Charles 
W. G. Marx; A. J. Forbes & Son; California Furniture Co.; MetJann, Belcher 
& Allen; W. Brown; Sixth Street Planing Mill; W. M. Tompkins; S, F. IMantel 
Co. ; Helbing’s Mill. 

The planing nulls at Santa Clara and San .lose have also signified their in- 
tention to run on an eight-hour day after the Isi of Juno, and in this connec- 
tion it should be noted that the Pacitic Manufacturing Co., of Santa Clara, 
is the first company that will run its sash and door factory on an eight-hour 
basis. 


Bespect fully. 


O. A. Tveitmoe, 

Secretary Building Trades Council of Sau Francisco. 


A. C. Bredftet.d, 

Secretary Satl Francisco Planing ^[iU Men's Association. 


Genti.esien : We henjiy send you a copy of the decision reached by the 
lioard of arbitration and agreed to by the building trades council and the San 
Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association for your future guidance. 


Retort of Akuitration Board. 


San Francisco, February 19, 1901. 

To the joint commit lee representing the Building Trades Council of San Fran- 
cisco and the San Francisco Planing Mill Men's Association. 

Gentlemen: Your board of arbitration, selecteil by you as iier agreement 
dated and signed February 13, 1901, beg leave to report that after hearing the 
statements of both sides relative to the matter In dispute, and after a careful 
review and consideration of the situation in all its bearings, have come to the 
conclusion as set forth in the articles of agi'eement adopted by the board of 
arbitration and trust they may be seriously and conscientiously carried out 
by your respective organizations. 
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ABTICLES OF AGREEMENT ADOFfED BY THE BOARD OF ARBITRATION. 

First. That from and after the signing of this agreement iiy the respective 
parties in interest, all restrictions and refusals to handle materials furnished 
by the members or firms of the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s As.sociation 
(except those who fail to sign this agreement) shall be declared off by order 
of the building trades council, the same to be binding upon all affiliated unions; 
but nothing in this agreement shall affect the completion of contracts entered 
into previous to the 13th day of August, 1900, nor shall it affect any contracts 
taken by mills considered fair by the building trades council up to the 19th 
day of February, 1901. 

Second. That commencing on the first Monday in March, 1901, and for a 
period of three months, ending on the first Monday in June, 1901, eight and 
one-half hours shall constitute a day’s work; and that from ami after the first 
Monday in June, 1901, eight hours shall constitute a day’s work in all the 
mills and shops of the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association who sign 
this agreement. 

Third. That the members of the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Associa- 
tion shall not be required to employ union men for a period of six months dat- 
ing from the first Monday in March, 1901. After said six months have expired, 
all skilled workmen employed by them (except their foreman) shall be members 
of the millmen's union ; but all other employees, such as bookkeepers, clerks, 
draftsmen, or laborers, shall not be requireil to become members of any union. 

Fourth. It is further agreed by the building trades council that all the 
present employees of the San Francisco Planing Mill !Men’s Association shall, at 
their option, be admitted to the millmen’s union without prejudice and upon 
the same terms as the iiresont members were admitted, and tliat they shall not 
be required to pay dues or fines of any kind on account of anything that has 
occurred in the past; nor shall any member of the San Francisco Planing ^till 
Iden’s Association be required to discharge any of their employes on account 
(»f any action of said employees in the past. 

It is also agreed that the memliers of the San Francisco Planing Mill l\Ien’.s 
Association will not discriminate against their employees on account of any 
action of their said employees in the past. It is further agreed by the San 
Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association that any former member shall, at its 
option, be admitted to the San Francisco 1‘laning Mill Men's Associalion without 
prejudice and upon the same terms us the present members were admitted, and 
that they shall not be requinsl to pay dues or fines of any kind on account of 
anything that has occurred in the past. 

Fifth. It is also agreed that on ac<-ount of the concessions hereby granted by 
the Sun Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association in relation to the reduction 
of hours of labor and the employment of union mechanics that the building 
trades council and its affiliated organizations will absolutely refuse to handle 
any materials coming from any mill working contrary to the prescribed num- 
ber of hours contained in this agreement or emi)loylng other than union 
mechanics. 

These conditions do not apply to such materials ns fiooring, ordinary rustic, 
ordinary siding, stepping, onlinary tongiied and grooved and surfaced redwood, 
and all rougli lumber. 

These conditions shall apply not only to all the mills within the city and 
county of San Francisco but to all the mills in the State of California, as well 
as all those of other States. 

Sixth, It is also further agrcnal that the foregoing articles of agreement shall 
remain in full force and effect for a perioil of not less than two years from the 
first Monday in June 1901, and should any dispute arise as to the interpreta- 
tion of this agreement or any other matters affecting the interests of the 
parties to this agreement, the same shall be referred to a joint committee of 
an equal number from each of the parties Interested for the adjustment and 
settlement of same ; and in case they fall to agree, the matters in dispute shall 
be referred to the present board of arbitration for settlement. 

Furthermore, no strike.s, boycotts, or lockouts shall be entertainetl or en- 
tered into by any party to this agreement until a period of 30 days shall be 
allowed for the adjustment of any disputes that may arise. An additional 
l>eriod of six months shall be allowed, after due notice in writing shall have 
been given, before any strikes, boycotts, or lockouts shall be attempted or en- 
forceil by order of the building trades council or any of its attillated organiza- 
tions or by any member of the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association. 
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It 18 also a^^l•eed that both organizations shall meet In joint committee 90 
days prior to the termination of this agreement for the purpose of making an 
agreement for the future satisfactory to both organiaations. 

Respectfully submittt'd by the boaril of arbitration as their report 

Oscar Lewis, Chairmun, 
James E, Ruitt. {^erretary. 
Jeremiah Mahony. 

David Kerr. 


TYSON EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


Surfacing 1 side 

Surfacing 2 sidea 

Surfacing 3 sidc^ 

Surfcicing 4 sides 

Working toagued and grooved 1 side: 

3 inches 

4 inches 

6 inche„s 

Working 2 sides 

Working rustic: 


I i)y x\j 

Sizing 1 edge 


1 

San ! 

Charge 

Fran- 

direct 

cisco 

from 

charge. 

mill. 

31.50 

$0.75 

2. 50 

LOO 

3.50 

1.50 

4.50 

2.00 

0.00 

LOO 

4.00 

1.00 

3.50 

1.00 

' LOO 

[ (^) 

2.50 

1.00 

2.25 

1.00 

1.25 

.50 


1 Extra. 


2 No extra charge. 


TYSON EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Strike by Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. 

Shortly after the contlagration of April lS-21, 1906, in San Francisco, when 
all business was largely demoralized and uimosi at a staudslill, and when lum- 
ber and other products of tlie Pacilic coast were vitally needed for the upbuild- 
tng of the city, the Sailors’ Union of the Pacilic, which numbers anioug its 
members virtually all of the deck seamen engaged in the coasting trade, made, 
through its secretary and ruler, Mr. Andrew Furuseth, a demand upon owners 
and managers of coa.sting vessels for an incren.se in wages for deck seamen. 
Previously to this demand, and just after the Arc, Mr. Furuseth liad assured the 
owners and managers, at a meeting calleil to consider conditions and best 
means of meeting tliem, tiiat the seunieii would not make any deimimis for any 
alteration in the wage scale in working rules then in effect between seamen 
and owners. Just before making this demand and after the breach of thks 
promi.se made, as above mentioned, Mr. Furuseth had written to .some other 
head of a labor union in New York that “ everybody in Han FrancLsco hatl his 
knife out to do up everybo<ly el.se and the sailors might as well carve out a 
slice for themselves.” 

The owners were unable to meet the demands of the Sailors’ Union of the 
Faeiftc, and all deck seamen were calieil out of coasting vessels. Consequence 
was that ci^asting trade was practically paralyzed, A few vessels operated 
with crews of the few sailors who could be found in this or other coasting ports 
and who were not members of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, but they worked 
in dally fear of their lives. In fact, two .sailors not members of the Sailor, s’ 
Union of tlie Pacific, on one of our coasting vessels, the schooner B'earless, were 
killed by members of the sailors’ union, who bf»arded the vessel at night while 
she was lying in Grays Ilarlxm. William Gobi, agent of the Sailors’ Union of 
the Pacific at that port, was arrested and charge<l with being the Instigator of 
these murders, convicted, and fined some $1,2(X). After his trial and conviction 
Gohl, a convicted felon, was reinstated by the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific tn 
his former position a.s its agent at Grays Harbor. 

Many acts of violence were alsi> committed in this port by members of the 
Sailors' Union of the Pacific. CreNvs consisting of nonunion sailors were forcibly 
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taken from coasting vessels in this port, ancl one assault by a launch load of 
armed union sailors upon the steamer National City in the port of San ITran- 
cisco brought on the killing of a union sailor on such launch by the master of 
the Natmuil City, That master was arrested, cliarged with murder, and bit- 
terly prosecuted by the Sailors’ Union of the Paclllc, which engaged special 
counsel to assist the district attorney in such prosecution, but the master waa 
acquitted. 

Strike lasted many months and was endo<l by compromise in aiilumn of tOOO. 

The tie-up of coast shipping by reason of Sailors’ Union of the Pacific action 
caused much distress both in Sun Francisco ami in coast ix>rts ami als<> led to 
great delay in city’s rebuilding. 

Strength of sailors’, firemen’s, coolvs ami stewards’, ami engineers’ unions is 
sucli that owners and managers of coasting vesscssl are virtually forced to 
accede to all their demands if vessels are to operate at all in coasting commerce. 

Vessels, owing to general depression in all trades, are now operating either 
at a loss or just about breaking even. 

No diminution in demands of any union. In fact, constant tendency on part 
of all uiiious to demand increase in privileges and more men in crews. 

No attention is paid by any union to complement of men as fixed by United 
States local imspectors acting under the law (sec. 44b3, U. S., IJ. S.) which em* 
powers such inspectors to prescribe number of men to be employed in each ami 
every department of vessel. 

Might cite case of Laktiie when crew demanded overtime for jettisoning cargo 
on a Sunday after vessel iuid struck on Humboldt liar on her way to sea, and 
was in distress and possibly in sinking comliti*)U. That the crew demamled 
overtime prov€‘U by sworn testimony gnen before Ujiiteil Stales l]isi>ectors 
Holies and Bulgur at inquiry into cause of injury, held .lamiary 10, 1005. In- 
spector of Hulls BoUes characterized such coudm t of sailors as “ mutiny on 
the iiigh seas,” 

June, 1000, (Charles Bock, union agent at Portland, assisted by other members 
of sailors’ union, boarded, under cover of darkness, steamship Joahn raulHcn, 
and assaulted nonunion crew’ witli deadly weapons. Ibx'k wuis convicted by 
jury and given penitentiary sentence. 

Union crew's of steamers lying in oikui ports and in coasting i)orts aw'a.\ from 
San Francisco abandoned vessels upon orders from Sailors’ Union of the 
Paciiic headquarters when strike w’as called and left vi^ssels helpless and at 
mercy of wimls and w’av(‘s. 

^’essels carrying nonunion crews w'er(‘ fired upon by sailors’ union pickets, 
both in this port and in San Pislro. Cite cases of itvdondo ami Coronadtt at 
Ban Pedro wlieii vessels were attempting to mo\e to jdace of safety after iiuiou 
crew’s had deserted them. 

Bailoivs’ union pickets patrolled water front of San Francisco and sluggixl 
and maimed nonunion mejj, Se\eral nonunion employes of coasting vessels 
killed on water front of San Francisco during strike, but evidence not siifflcieut 
to convict members of Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, although not much doubt 
of union complicity 


Engineers’ Beneficiau .Vssck iation No. tfo Strike — January — to 
March *20, lUUS. 


CAUSE. 

In early part of January, 1908, M. E. B. A. No. 35, a California incorporated 
organhsatiou of marine engineers, including in its membersldp all of tlie 
marine engineers, w’itli very few’ exceptions, sailing out of the port of Sail 
Francisco, made a demand uixm the owners and managers of steam schooners, 
coastwise trading steamers on I'aclfie coast, for an increase in the coniplemeut 
of engineers to be employed upon siu*h steamers. 

CONDITIONS. 

The complement of engineers for each of such steamers was then, as now, 
fixed by the local United Statexs iiisix‘etors of hulls and boilers at the annual 
inspection of each of such steamers. Euglueevs' association demand was 
directed to owTiers and managers of steam schooners without regard to com- 
plement as fixed by local United States Inspectors, and called for a comple- 
ment of engineers in excess of number required by such inspectors on all 
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voyages north of Cresont City, Del Norte County, Cal., San Francisco, Cal., 
being point of departure. 

Owners and managers of steam schooners answered demand of engineers 
by saying tliey would abide by rulings of local United States inspectors. 
Engineers refus^xi to be so bound and called all engineers out of steam 
schooners, and so tied up all steam schooner coastwise traffic. 

A general meeting of all steam schooner owners and managers was then 
calleil, through the steam schooner managers’ association, and at such meeting, 
held early in January, 1908, a committee of representative steam schooner 
owners and managers was appointed, consisting of A. B. Hammond, of Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., chairman; James Tyson, of Charles Nelson Co.; Edward 
Christenson, of Sudden & Christensen; C. R. Johnson, of Union Lumber Co.; 
W. J. Hotchkiss, of Hobbs, Wall & Co. ; J. R. Hanify, of J. R. Hanify Co. ; and 
Oliver Olson, of Olson & Mahoney, to confer with a committee of engineers, 
consisting of members of the M. E. B. A. No. 35, to wit, J. J. Searcy, business 
manager, cliairnuin, James H. Quinn, W. C. Damuth, E. E. Bullene, James W. 
Pendergast, D. H. Farley, James M. Spencer, and R. Comstock, and many 
conferences were had si)reading over a period of several months. 

During this period practically all of the steam schooner coasting business 
ceased, and steam schooners were laid up in harbors because of lack of marine 
engineers. The small California coast ports north of San Francisco, which, 
being situated in mountainous country without rail communication, are de- 
pendent wholly upon sea communication with San Francisco for provisions 
and supplies of all kinds, sulTered great distress, and it was only toward the 
end of the period of strike, and after strenuous elfort ami at great expense 
to the owners and managers of steam schooners that enough marine engineers 
were brought out from Atlantic coast to man a few steamers to relieve their 
necessities. 

EIFKCT. 

Strike lasted until March 20, 1908, when an agreement between owners and 
engineers was signed, wherein and whereby engineers agreed to abide by 
\\orking rules as set forth in printed agreement attached hereto. No change 
was nuide in this agreement from rules theretofore existing, and the agree- 
ment was in etfect a complete backdown by engineers from the stand taken 
by them in January, 1908, and a recognition of the lawful right of the United 
States local inspectors to fix complement of all crews on all American vessels. 

Sim'e above agreement was made and signed Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association No. 35 has at various times, in effect, refused to abide by its pro- 
visions, in this, that it has refused to .supply marii\e engineers to coasting 
steamers inauned by full complement fixed by United States local inspectors, 
and has insisted that more men be carried in the fireroom of such steamers 
than United States local inspectors specified. 

Only as recently as month of IMay last, the engineers regularly signed to 
shipping articles before United States shipping commissioner in this port for 
a voyage in steamship Yellowstone from here to Columbia River ports and 
return refused to take vessel to .sea unless two oilers were shipped in addi- 
tion to the men already shipped, and although steamer had her full comple- 
ment as fixed by United States local inspector.s’ certificate. 

Steamer was delayed, fully laden, in this ])ort two days beyond her scheduled 
sailing date. Engineers did not quit until one hour before time fixed for sail- 
ing, and in the end owner was obliged to bow to the demands of the marine 
engineei's’ beneficial association as no engineers other than members of that 
organization were to be had, and none of the members of that organization 
dared to go contrary to instructions of the organization. United States local 
insi)ectors claim that they were imverless to act in matters of this kind, and 
say they can not compel engineers to go to sea. Effect Is that marine engi- 
neers’ beneficial association dictates complement of crew in engine and fire 
r<K>ms and pays no attention to acts of United States local inspectors in this 
regard. 


TYSON EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

Oakland, Cal., February 23, 1911, 

Dear Sib: The building trades council desires to call your attention to the 
fact that the Sunset Lumber Co., of Oakland, has been placed on the unfair 
list on account of the failure of that company to live up to the terms of the 
agreement made last May, between the lumber dealers of Alameda County and 
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the building trades council, in which the council acted ns the agent of the 
lumber clerks’, the lumber handlers’, and the building material teamsters’ 
unions, who had demanded a restoration of wages and conditions to the stand- 
ard of two years previous, and which had been reduced voluntarily at the time 
of the financial stress. This agreement to which the Sunset Lumber Co. was a 
party was the result of a compromise by which the wage demands wore cut 
about 50 per cent. However, the greed of the Sunset Lumber Co. could not be 
appeaseil by the profits made in legitimate competition, so a few months ago 
they began a systematic and underhanded reduction of wages to make a 
greater profit by squeezing from 75 cents to $1.25 i>er day from the wages they 
were piously pretending to pay. The company employed foremen who made 
the lives of the men miserable, so that they would quit, or they discharg<Hl them 
here and there and replaced them with nonunion men at tlie less than living 
wage, claiming they were “ not reducing wages, but merely trying to raise the 
standard of their employees,” and evading a direct statement until last Monday, 
when they flatly refused to live up to the terms of the agreement. Nothing 
remained for the men but to strike work, which they did on Tuesday morning 
the 21st. The 70 union men still working there quit work, and to the company’s 
surprise, the 50 nonunion men who w’cre being used as a tool to cut wages, 
disgusted at the tactics of the company and still more disgusted at the less than 
living w’age paid them, also quit work with the union men. 

The Sunset Lumber Co. has by its own action comi>elled the building trades 
council to place them on the unfair list No union men wull handle or use their 
material. Any contractor, owner, or architect who may try to use this material 
will meet the active opposition of all union men, be hampered in every way 
possible, and most likely gain for himself a place on the unfair list. 

Assured that you wall at once see the justice of the position taken by this 
council, and that you will naturally feel the same measure of contempt for the 
Sunset Lumber Co. as Is felt for any concern wduch resorts to underhanded 
and unfair methods of competition with its business rivals, and w’ill therefore 
do all in your power to assist in bringing this particular concern to a realization 
of the error of its ways, 1 have the honor to remain, 

A'ery truly, yours, 

F. IT. Pkatt, 

Secretary }inU<lh\(j TraOca Council of Alameda County. 


Oakland, Cal., Auyust S, ID 11. 

Dear Sir: The building trades council wishes to n'lnlml you that the strike 
of the employees of the Sunset Lumber Co. is yet unsettled. 

This strike — in reality more a lockout than strike — was begun last February, 
after the management of that company had been compelled to quit their policy 
of subterfuge and evasion and to come out into the open and admit that they 
would not live up to the terms of the agreemeut made between the lumber 
dealers of Alameda County and the building trades council. 

Since the strike began the men have carried themselves in a dignified, decent, 
and lawful manner. Not so with the Sunset Lumber Co. Immediately after 
the strike w'as called, they began importing strike breakers and gun fighters 
into Oakland. These men, not citizens of the city, were armed to the teeth, put 
on the company’s wagons and sent out to look for trouble. A number of them 
have been arrested and fined for various active mlstlemeanors, among wdiich are 
assault, battery, vile language, insulting women, etc., and others have been 
arrested and are awaiting trial on felony charges, assault to murder, etc. 

The iwlicc department took no action to disarm these gunmen, although since 
their importation, Oakland has witnessed a carnival of holdups and crimes 
of violence which has brought discredit on the city wdierever her name is 
mentioneil. Burglaries liave been frequent, and even street cars have been 
held up and their crew s robbed. 

As the business of the Sunset Lumber Co. has waned and fallen off the 
company has been getting desperate. At the same time the truculence of their 
hired gunmen has increased, and within the past two wrecks there have been a 
number of instances where these cowardly gunmen have, when they could 
gather together in sufficient numbers, waylaid and murderously attacked peace- 
able union men, lawfully attending to their own affairs. 

The desperate condition of the Sunset Lumber Co., as evidenctHl by the 
actions of their hired gun fighters, show^s that the company is already de- 
feated, though they are unwilling to acknowledge it, and are again resorting to 
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subterfuge, delivering or(lei*s solicited uiuler the luiine of the “Charles 
Nelson Co.” 


And now the police department has at last been compelled to notice the 
condition of affairs, so that whenever the company sends out a wagon, a police- 
man is detailed to follow it and preserve the peace, while the police have begun 
to disarm the gunmen. 

During the progress of the strike the Sunset Lumber Co has twice attempted 
to have the union men and this council enjoined, but the courts have refused 
to grant injunctions as all our actions have been fully legal. 

At this time we desire to thank you for the interest which has been taken 
by you, with all good citizens, in this matter and for the assistance you have 
given us in discouraging i>olice protection of frontier methods in our city. We 
lielieve you will continue in the demand that peace be preserved in this city, 
as well as in your assistance of your fellow citizens who are on strike for 
human consideration and living conditions. 

Very timly, yours. 


F. H. Pratt, 

iiecretary BuUdinff Tradefi Council of Alameda County, Cal. 


San Fuancisco, Api'il //, W12. 

To whom it may concern: 

Please he advised that the Sunset Lnml>er Co., also known as the Charles A. 
Nelson Lumber Co., and all l>ranohes of these com])anies, have been declared 
unfair by the State Building Trade.s Council of California and its affiliated local 
councils and unions. 

To those who are working in Iiarmony with union labor, fair dealing retjuires 
that we notify them of this aciion in order to protect tliem from any loss which 
they might incur, and for that reason you are respectfully informed of the 
Statius of the afore-said firm. 

Sincerely, yours, 

O. A. Tveitmoe, 

General t^fcerctat'y-Trca surer Btatr Buildlny Trades Council of California. 


HANNON EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

San Francisco, Cai,., November 17, IVllf. 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Transportation Buildiny, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of November 12 relative to my testimony given before 
the commission at San Francisco on September 3, in which you state that I 
offered to send the commission a list of concerns on tlie Pacific coast where 
collective bargaining was carried on, and the names and locations of shops 
where I talkcil with the owners regarding the metal trades association not per- 
mitting them to obtain castings. 

You state that you can not find that thi.s data bus been received and would 
be pleased to have me submit it as early as convenient. 

I wish to state that when testifying it was an accepted fact that collective 
bargaining was carried on in San Francisco, Oakland, and adjoining places. 
I stated that I knew of other places on the Pacific coast where collective bar- 
gaining with individual employers was carried on, and at the request of the 
commission I stated that I would send a list of names of some of the places 
where collective bargaining was carried on. Later on I did send a list of shops 
from Tacoma, Wash., Seattle, Wash., and I believe several otlier places In that 
territory. I wrote to Seattle for this information and upon receiving it in- 
clo.sefl it with my letter to the comral.ssion just as I received It from Washing- 
ton. I believe that if you would look over the correspondence again that you 
very likely will find this information. I am not positive whether I sent the 
information in regard to the metal trades ass<K*iatlon not permitting certain 
shopowners who wished to sign up with the unions to obtain castings if they 
signed up, but I win try to send you at this time as much information as I 
can regarding this particular point. 

Tids condition occurred in Vancouver, B. C., hut I do not remember at 
this time the name of the sliopuwiier who told me that he would gladly sign up 
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With the unions and grant an eight-hour day were it not for the fact that ho 
had been threatened by the walking delegate of the metal trades association 
that he would have his castings and supplies cut off If he signed up with the 
trade-unions. This also occurred In Seattle, Wash., with the Hutton Machine 
Co., Pierce & Hendricks IVIachine Co., and other shops. 

In addition to that, the vice president of the Vulcan Iron Works, of Seattle, 
in 1010, told a committee and myself that the only reason why he could not 
sign up with the unions or phu'e his plant on the eight-hour basis was that he 
had to borrow money from the banks of Seattle, and if he granted the eight- 
hour day his credit would be stopped and furthermore he would not be able to 
obtain supplies that it was necessary for him to have. 

Prior to the general strike of the machinists in tlie Northwest for the eight- 
hour day, tlie Vulcan Iron Works had been oi>orating its foundry on the eight- 
hour basis, and after the machinists’ strike had been In effect about 60 days a 
notice was posted in the shop that on and after a certain date, wliich was 
only a few days off, the entire plant w'ould be operated on the eight-hour basis. 
It was then that the metal tra<lcs association got busy and threatened the 
Vulcan Iron Works, with the result that instead of the entire plant going on the 
eight-hour day the entire plant returned to the nine-hour day. 

Trusting that you may find the other list that T mailed you and that this 
information will complete the requirements, I beg to remain, with l)cst wishes, 


Yours, truly 


William Hannon, 
International Tire President, 

Oak Street, San Franeisco, Pal. 


The following-named finus are operating on an eight-hour basis: 

LIST OF FAIR MACHINE SHOPS IN SEATTLE. 


Alvord Automatic Machine Co. 
Charleston Machine Works. 
Canal Machine Works. 
Diamond Machine Works. 
Hmery Machine and Auto C-o. 
Elliot Bay Yacht & Engine Co. 
GrilTith Machine Co. 

Hunter Manufacturing Co. 
Tlennlg & Uowe. 

Hall Bros. Ship Yard. 


Hoskins Machine Co. 

King & Wing. 

Klannig Manufacturing Co. 
Kilbourn & Clark. 

Pacific Printers Supply. 
Reynolds Electric Co. 

S('attle Talbot Cenorntor Co. 
T. H. Markey Madiine Shop. 
West Side Boat Works. 

West Seattle Machine Works. 


FAIR MACHINE SHOPS IN T.VCOMA. 


Washington Machinery Depot. 
Const Iron & Machine Works. 
Anto Marine Machine Works. 
Nickerson Macfarlan Co. 
Pacific Machine Co. 


Hicks & Bull. 

Olympic Foundry & Machine f’o. 
Acme Brass & Machine Co, 
Thomas & Hammond Co. 


FAIR 'machine SHOP IN SPOK.VNE. 


SHOPS IN SEATTI.E. 


Washington Machinery Depot. 

SHEET METAL 

Ballard Sheet Metal Works. 

Cascade Sheet Metal Works. 

City Cornice Works. 

T. P. Clarke, 

East Lake Sheet Metal Works. 
Finlay & Robb. 

Globe Sheet Metal Works. 
Independent Sheet Metal Works. 

J. J. Garner. 

James Marshall. 

Merz Sheet Metal Works. 

Motor Sheet Metal Works, 
Occidental Sheet Metal Works. 

Pike Street Sheet Metal Works. 


Popple & Knowles. 

Pugoi Sound Sheet INTetal Works, 
Seattle kTetal Celling Co. 

Seattle (ku-nice Works. 

Wiishington Sheet Metal Works. 
We.stern Sheet Metal Manufacturing 
Co. 

West Lake Slieet Metal Shop. 

Weibel Roofing & Cornice Works. 
White & Manke Cornice Works. 

Wm. M. Curtis Hardware Co. 

Yesler Sheet Metal Works. 

Cromwell Manufacturing Co. 
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KAlll KI,E( TRK'AI, SHOPS. 

Meacham & Babcock. 

Arrow Electric Co. 

Sound Electric Co. 

Edi.son Electric Co. 

Buxbauni & Cooley. 

Ueynold.s* Electric Co. 

Balph Krows. 

(‘oUunbia Electric Co. 

Sullivan & Curtis. 

NePaffc & ]\IcKenny Co. 

Electric Enf'lneering Co. 

Kilbourii & Clark. 

FAIH nOTLER SHOPS IN SEATTLE. 

AVestern Enp:ineerinf; Co. Queen City Boiler AVorks. 

C<aninercinl Boiler AVork.s. Standard Boiler AA^orks. 

Oregon Boiler AA'^orks. 

Tbe boiler makers, machinists, blacksmiths, and other trades nil have agree- 
ments with the Northern Pacitic, Great Northern, ami Milwaukee Railroads 
which run in here, tis well. 


Boxwell Electric Co. 

F. P. O’Donnell. 

J. Ahern. 

Crawford & Wagner. 

J. Skene. 

P. E. Lidings. 

Lu.shington Electric Co. 
Pioneer Electric Co. 

Electric Fixture & Supply Co. 
Cascade Fixture Co. 

H. E. Gleason Fixture Co. 


. Ftheni) Bhl: Suppose you will think I have been a long time answering 
your letter asking for this information, but I have been trying to get the in- 
formation from the other cities in regards to the different trades outside of the 
machinists and have been unable to do so. If I get it later I will send it to 
jou. Tlie fair machine shops in this district have no written agreements, but 
most all verbal agreements that they will work eight hours per day and pay 
the rate of wages. The plumbers in this city have agreements with almost 
every shop in the city with the exception of one or two small ones. The largest 
one in the city is now a fair shop; it is called the Ernst Plumbing Co. There 
is only two or throe small machine shops in Portland that are working eight 
hours per day, and I wrote to them for the names, but did not receive them 
as yet. In answer to your request for names of some of the firms who said they 
were afraid to sign up with us on account of tlie metal trades association cut- 
ting off their supplies, will say that Mr. Cornfoot, who runs a machine shop in 
Portland, after working eight hours for some lime, went l>ack on nine hours 
per dsiy, and told me he could not got his castings and patterns on account of 
signing up with us. The Armstrong Macliine Co., who manufacture a saw 
swage, also did the same on account of being unable to sell his swages to 
the lumber mill.s. The Hutton IMacliine Simp in Seatllo wore afraid to give 
the eight-hour day on account of the .same association, and the B.ny Side Iron 
Works in Everett would not work eight hours because the owner was afraid 
the bank in that city would refu.se to give him credit. The Hunter Manufac- 
turing Co. was also refused castings by one firm, and when this same firm did 
furnish him anything he would have to wait until the last to get them, and then 
they would demand pay for them before they wonld let them leave tlie shop, 
even though In one ease it amounted to only 35 cents. 

Hoping this information will bo of some assistance to you and that you will 
excuse the mistakes which are very noticeable in this letter, I remain, 

A^njr friend, 

J. A. Taylor, 


HANNON EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


Oakland Lodge, No. 284, 
International Association of Machinists, 

Oakland, Cal,, l^ieptember 12, WIJ^. 


Mr. Wm. Hannon, 

Hotel Clark, Stockton, Cal. 

Dear Sir and Brother: I have been Informed by .some of our members who 
have been working for the United Engineering Works, Alameila, that this firm 
has built about 12 iron ships during our eight-hour period. The following Is 
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list of the ships as I roeeived tliein, aiul as soon as I receive a more detallcnl 
account I will send them to you : 

Tlie Kanak, twin-screw iron ship, built in 1013 for the Alaska Packers’ Asso- 
ciation. The Cricket, 1,000 horsei>ower, built 1912 for Lindemenn. Tlie Auf/el 
Island, built for the United States Government in 1911. Two barROs built for 
the Standard Oil Co. in 1913. Engines for the San Raman, built 1913. En- 
gines for the Daisy Gndsby, 1913. Engines for Standard Oil towboat No. L 
Engines for the 0. i)L Clark, for J. S. Higgins. Engines for the Davenport, for 
T>averiport Lumber (’o. Moore & Scott, of Oakland, have built the Coalinyn, in 
1911, for the Associated Oil Co., and some others that I will learn of later. 

P. W. Buckley. 

Hannon : These are all the iron or stetd boats that were built in the Union 
Iron Works, but there may have been more across the bay, and you had better 
ask P. W. Buckley for that side of bay. You can write this up to suit yourselC 
If I can get any more information .as to the cost I will send it to you. 

Sleamer Killoirai for the islands. Steamer Napa Valley for Valleja 
Steamer San Pedro for Saul a Fe Railroad. Steamer Henry T. Scott. Steamer 
Aroline. A large ponton for Pearl Harbor. Two si earners now being built 
for the oil comiaudt^. One small steamer for Standard Oil Co., but don’t know 
name. Nine submarines for Governnamt. Tiiese were all built 'by the Union 
Iron Works in the past four years and each cost .$300,000 or more apiece, but 
I do not know the exact cost. Also a large ferryboat, Jefferies, built for West- 
ern Pacific, and new ferry for Key route being built now by Moore & Scott 
The Uniteel Engineering Co. is building on(‘ for the Key route. Also a large 
caisson for the Panama C’anal, ju.st being completed at Union Iron Works Ca 

P. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMPENSATION 


(For exhihitri undor this Hubjo<’t, soe piigos 5419 to 5420) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


San Francisco, Cal., Walncsdiijj, Hcpfonbcr 2, t!)!/. 

l*rosont : Cliairnian Walsh, Commissioners Weiiistock, l.eunon, Commons, 
Carretson, and O’Connell. William O. Thompson, counsel. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN A. McGREGOR. 

]\Ir. Thompson. Sit down, INlr. McCresor. Give ns your name, your business 
address, and you business, please. 

^Ir. McGrec.or. John A. INicGre^or; president Union Iron Works, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr. Thompson. How lom^ have you been en;?aj;ed in that business? 

Mr. ^IcGreoor. Since lbCK>. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you accpiainted with the industrial accident compensa- 
tion law of this Stale? 

]Mr. McGKEc.oit. Yes; in a {general way. 

]Mr. Thompson. Would you mind telling us briefly, generally, the law as you 
understand it? 

Mr. McGre(;or. When workmen arc injured, their responsibility, you mean? 

]Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

]Mr. Mc’Giuaam. They apply to the employers for redress, as prescribed in (he 
rules and regulations laid down by the commission, and are i)aid accordingly. 
They have no option to do otherwise, and the employer has no oplion but to 
pay the prescribed rates as listed in the manual. 

Mr. Thompson. How many employees do you employ who come within ihe 
term of the law? 

^Ir. IMcGkecou. About 2,000, 

Mr. Thompson. About 2,(X)0? 

Mr. M(TJregok, Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you had any experlenee with the operation of Die law’? 

lilr. Mc'Greuou. Oh, yes, indeed; since its inception — ^inauguration — the 1st 
of January of this year. 

^Ir. Thompson. AVhat experienee Itave you had? 

Mr. McGregor. Very .satisfactory, indeed. 

Air. Thompson. Have you got any suggestions to make with reference to 
changes that might he made in the law’, or in your opinion is the law satis- 
faettyy as it is? 

Air. AIcGregor. No; it has not come to my notice at all that any clianges are 
desirable. It works very satisfactorily, I tliink, both to the employee as w’ell as 
to ourselves. 

Air. Thompson. lias It had any effect on the niimher of acci«lcnts, if you 
know’? 

Air. AT(^Gregor. I should say, by all means, it has aided in reducing the 
number of accidents. 

Air. Thompson. In reducing the number of accidents? 

Air. AIcGregor. I say this because the amount we have disbursed during 1914 
is no greater than it was during 1913, and the nature of the conditions are a 
little more oneroii.s, as far as the money paid to the employee is concerned ; 
and, as a result, we strive in every w’ay po.ssible, not only for the purpose of 
saving money, but to prevent accidents, and I think w’e have succeeded very 
W’Cll. 

Air. Thompson. Do you know’ the number of accidents yon had last year 
up to this time, and the accidents you have had this year? 

Air. AIcGregor. No, sir ; I could not give you that record offhand, hut we 
have It. 
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IVIr. Thosu’son. Would you niuke that record nnd send it to us? 

IMr. MoGreuok. Oertnlnly. 

Mr. Thompson. Givin^? the nature of the accidents? 

Mr. McGhkook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Glvin;^ the amount paid last year and this year to employees? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. If you please. 

(The iufoiMuation requested was later submitted, and is printed as “McGregor 
exiiibit,” at the end of tliis subject.) 

]\rr. Thompson. What changes or other requirements — I mean what changes 
in tlie running of your plant or other requirements, in regard to carrying on 
your business, is made necessary by the law? 

IMr. Mc:Gregor. Safety devices particularly, and the suggestion naturally 
presented itself to us, for the exercise of every pixssible care. We have a 
corps of what we call the safety-first department, whose duty it is to pcri<Mli- 
cjilly — constantly, if you like— inspect the scaffolding, ropes, and tackle of all 
kinds, and the conditions under which the meu work, and the machinery, and 
so on. 

Mr. Thompson. ITas this added greatly to the expen.se of your business? 

Mr. McGregor. It has somewhat. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, has it compensated your company and 
employees to do that? 

Mr. MctjREGOR. Oh, most assuredly; mo.st assuredly. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the cost of carrying on <lu‘ State law in regard to com- 
IKuisation a heavy burden or not, on tlu‘ employer? 

Mr. McGregor. Well, that depends, q^he op])or(unity afforded the employer 
is ,so great that it wouldn’t do for him to neglect it. That is, a poorly equipi>ed 
or i)oo)'ly run plant is liable to cause thal much greater proi)ortion of acci- 
dents than one that is welt orgsinized find cared for. 

Mr. Thomi'.son. Are employers who are oiierating under the law placed at any 
disadvantage as to employers who are not operating under the law? 

Mr. McGregor. I think not. 

Mr. I’TTOArpsoN. You think not? 

IMr. McGregor. No. sir. 

Mr. TiroMPsoN. What sugge.stion, if any, have you to make wdth reference 
to either the hiw, as regards tin* ofieration of tlte business, or the operation of 
the law itself, if any? 

Mr. Mc('iRegor. 1 just don’t quite cfitch that. 

Mr. Thomp.son. I Mill divide tlie ijuestion up. Are there any suggestions you 
M'ould care to make with reference to changing the laM% as relates to the manner 
in Mliich you must carry on your own business? 

Mr. IMcGregor. No, sir; I don’t think so. Thmx* is one point that strikes me 
ought to he lookcnl aft<*r very <-loseh\ by the commission, an dtlmt is — and it 
regulates itself to a certain degree, hecfiu.se the r:ites are involved — that is, 
thfit employers should, even agfiiust their so-called judgment, if yon like, he 
nuide to put their pl.-int in the host nossihle condition so as to secure im- 
munity from accident hy thiar (*mplov<M's. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, you tiiink the law might he made stricter in 
that regfird? • 

Mr. IMi’Gregor. I think so, because tliose who are disposeii to do that natu- 
rally find it to tliolr advantage to do it, and I am sure others must reap the 
saim* benefit. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other statements you would like to make with 
reference to this law to the commission? 

Mr. McGregor. No, sir; I think not. 

Mr. Thompson. I will ask you how' many men you employ now; I tldnk you 
said 2,000? 

Mr. :M (.'Gregor. About 2,000. 

Mr. Thompson. How many men were you employing before 1906? 

Mr. McGiiEfiOR. Possibly about 3.500 or 4,000. 

Mr. Thompson. You may giv(^ the refison for the change in number, if you 
care to. 

Mr. McGre(K)K. Yes, sir. We were luiilding a number of ves.sels at tiiat time, 
and we are not building so many at the present time. We were building, I 
think, about seven or eight ships at one time. Naturally that took a great 
number of men, more than we need now. 
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Mr. THaMPSON. What was the reason for the elmuge in the method of carL\\ - 
Ing on your business? 

Mr. McGbegoe. There was no change In the method. 

Mr, Thompson. You are now apparentlj' not building any ships, but just do- 
ing repair work. What Ls the cause of that? 

Mr. McGrp:gor. The Government has not been building so many ships. We 
had three lai*ge cruisi^-s under construction at one time there. Tliere have 
been fewer ships built .since then. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman W.vlsii. IMr. O'Connell would like to ask a question or two out of 
the regular order. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to take you a little bit out of this subject, 
because you heard the bust witness who wjls on the stand before you. 

Mr. McGhkoor. I did. 

Commissioner ()’(’()Nnell. I am particularly interested in the metal-trades 
end of the proposition, and I know jou are familiar with the metal trades here. 
Can you give us any idea of the number of tirms in the metal-trades line tlmt 
moved to Oakland as the result of wtigc <u* hour couilltions of Sau Franc*IseoV 

Mr. McGrloou. T don’t tidnk there are any. 

CommLssioner O’Connell. Does tlie Government still allow the dilTerential to 
the shipyards on the roast in tlie matter of the contracts for ships? 

Mr. McGregor. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Con.nell. Is tlmt not one of tlie reasons why you ure not 
doing so niueh work? 

Mr. J^IcGregor. I doubt it. It was a v<‘ry small differential~4 per ecMit. 

(^ouimissioner 0'(^)Nnell. Tiai per cent? 

IVIr. McGregor. Four per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. 1 knew there was a diffen-ntial. 

Mr. IMcGjnoGou. It was not allowed as a differential. It was thai tliey al- 
hmer a 4 per cent greater l)i<l to be eoinparable on this coast than witli the 
East. 

(jommissioiU'r O’Connell. Tliey gave you the advantage of 1 piT (*('nt in the 
bill? 

Mr. IMcGuegor. Y(‘s, sir. 

CommissioiK'r 0’(’()Nni:ll. Now, the fact that you are now employing 2,000 
men as against 3,rj(K) or 4,(K)0 men in 1000 is not assignable at all to the con- 
dition of union or m-minion in San Francisco? 

Mr. McGregor. Not at all. 

Commissioner 0’(’()Nnei.l. You are aware, of course, ttiere are oilier ship- 
yards in the East tliat are operating on the same hour basis that you are here? 

Mr. IMc'Gregor. As fur as Government work is concerned they necessarily 
have to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. TIumv is no advantage, then, to tlie contruetor in 
the East ov(t the Pacihe? 

Mr. McGregor. Not on the point of liours alone. 

Coraiuissioiier O’Conneli.. That is all. 

Chairman W.vlsil. Tliat is all. 

Commissioner Wein stock. One moment. 

Chuii’rnan Walsh. IMr, Welnsloek would like to ask a question. 

Coinniissioner Weinstoiuc. I have heard the statement made, and I think 
you have also hoard if, Mr. MctJregor, that by virtue of the San Fraiieiseo 
labor condition, plus tlie burden put upon industry by tlie compensation law, 
it has been made almost iuipossitile for the San Francisco shipbnllder to 
com])elo, not only with sliipyards on the Pacific coast but more (‘specially with 
shipyaiTls on the Atlantic sealioai'd. Now, is that so? 

Mr. McGregor. In so far as the indiLstrial act is cvuicerned? 

Commissioner Weinstoc’k. Ye.s. The statement was made ttr.st, by virtue of 
the labor conditions of San Pb-ancisco, with the added burden that the com- 
pensation act put upon the industry, that the shipbuilding industry therefore 
is not in position in San Francisco to comiiete either witli other Facitie coast 
shipbnilding centers of the Atlantic seaboard. Now, what are the facts as you 
know them on that point? 

Mr. McGregor. Well, our labor rates are naturally higher in San Francisco, 
and to that extent of course w^e are handicapped. Furthermore, we have to 
bring all of our steel niutorial from the Pittsburgh district and pay a higher 
freight rate than the Atlantic coast shipyards, are ohllgiHl to pay. These 
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tliinp:s, of roiirso, militate apainst u«. We would hanlly expect to be able to 
compete with Atlantic coast shipyards for the construction of vessels irre- 
spective of where they might be required or where their owners might be. 
Owners here usually prefer to see their ships built in San Francisco if we can 
meet the price of the competitor successfully, and ore sometimes willing to 
give us a little advantage. 

Furthermore, I might state we have been successful In competing directly 
with shipyards in the East for the construction of oil tankers, but I am sure 
in doing that we probably sacrificed all or more of our profits than they did. 
Our idea being that it was necessary for us to have a c(‘rtain proportion of 
new construction work, as we call it, to keep our forces busy and intact, and 
rc'ady for the work of more an emergency character, such as repair work, of 
which we do a good deal. Strictly speaking, I would not say as a shipyard 
we can compete successfully and consistently with the Atlantic coast. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What are the chances of competing successfully 
In shipbuilding with other Pacific coast points? 

^Ir. :McCnEGoii. Oh, we can .successfully compete with them and do. 

('lornmlssioner Weinstock. You have been able successfully to compete? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir; certainly. In the matter of bidding you can readily 
understand that even in a high-priced locality — a high-priced locality might 
underbid a low-priced locality, due to the way they look at things, perhaps 
oven mistakes occur in bids; but this is not a manufacturing center, never 
has been, and I don't see that it is likely to be. in the sense that Philadelphia 
or other places on the Atlantic coast are. 

Oornmissioncr Wetnsto(’k. That is, it is not naturally a shipbuilding center? 
' Mr. McGregor. No, sir; nor manufacturing center in any sense. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What hours do you work on your plant? 

Mr. McGregor. Eight hour.s, ordinarily. 

rommis.sioiier Wein.stock. Are your works unionized; do you deal with the 
union? 

Mr. Mc'Gregou. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You work under union hours and uui(m com' it ions 
and union wages? 

Mr. McGregor. Well, I would not say thjit altogether. P>ut to a v<'r:^ <*oiv 
siderable extent, yes, sir. We have conferences with their represent ati res vt 
times. 

(knmnissioner Weinstock. You employ moldcrs? 

lilr. McGregor. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And blacksmiths? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. 

fVunmissioner Weinstock. Boiler makers and machinists? 

^Mr. ;Mc(Jre(jor. Yes, sir; a large number. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do the unions restrict you in the employment of 
men? Are you obliged to confine yourself to union men? 

jMr. IMcGregor. Not at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you at liberty to employ anybody you please? 

Mr. McGregor. We employ anybody we please; we never ask whether they 
are union or nonunion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you do employ nonunion men, has that issue 
ever been raised by the union? 

Mr. IMcGregor. No, sir ; not that I know of. 

(kanntoloner Weinstock. This is a case where you recognize and deal with 
the unlim and yet have gii open shop? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir; I should say so. 

(^Commissioner Weinstock. Has there been any friction? 

:Mr. McGregor. Nothing of any account worth mentioning. We have little 
troubles now and then, but nothing of a character that Isn’t easily adjusted. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have giievance committees that take up these 
matters and adjust them? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sij. 

Commissioner Weinsto<’k. Before taking charge of tb.c Ibilon Iron Works 
you had charge of an eastern plant, did you not? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir ; I w’as connected with the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Bethlehem Steel Co.? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now% in the matter of offlciency, taking 1(X) per 
cent as the maximum efficiency, ho\v do the Avorkers In San Francisco, coming 
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under your direction, compare In per cent of efllciency with tlie workers you 
had operating under you in the East? 

Mr. McGregor. Oh, very favorably. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Very favorably? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Tliat is due to what cause — climatic conditions? 

Mr. McGregor. Quite a number of them come from tliere. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What difference does the climalic conditions 
make? 

Mr. IMcGregor. That Is favorable to San Francisco, undoubtedly. 

(Commissioner WeinstocIc. Have you had any instances wliere you have been 
able successfully to compete with an eastern shipyard? 

I\rr. McGregor. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Could you cite it? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. Not lon^t a^^o we completed a tanker, that is, a 
steamship for carrying crude oil in bulk for the Associated Oil Co., in direct 
competition with the Newport News Co., of Newport News, Va. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If the question is permissible, what difference 
was there in tlie bid? 

Mr. McGregor. They were very close tojrether. They were very close to- 
gether, indeed. I can’t ^tive you the exact fip^ures, but 1 know they were very 
close together, that much they told me. 

(^Commissioner Wkinstock. What are the conditions under which the New- 
jiort News Co. operate? Do they operate an eijiht-hour day? 

Mr. McGregor. No, sir; not altogether. As far as Government work is con- 
cerned, they are obliged to. 

(.Commissioner Wkinstock. This was not Government work? 

]\Ir. McGregor. No, sir. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. How docs their wage scale compare with yours? 

air. McGregor. They are considerably lower. About GO per cent of their 
employees are colored, hut they don’t get tlie efficiency out of them, of course. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Despite the fact your wage scale was higher, and 
d('S[)ite tlie fact that the conditions in some directions are more favorable 
there, you still got the job? 

Mr. McGri:c.or. We did ; yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. AVas it completed on record lime? 

;Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir; first rate; within contract time; in fact, I Ihink we 
earned quite a bonus. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. A question has been asked — how much value tlie 
climate is to your business. 

^Ir. Mc;Grkgor. Well, that is a pretty hard question to answer. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Does it add 10 or 15 per cent to the efficiency of 
the man. That is, can a man here produce 100 per cent under similar conditions 
to the man producing 90 per cent in the Hast the year around, taking the year 
as a unit? 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons says please announce that was intended 
as a joke. 

(k)mmissioner AVetnstock. Gh, I see. He is always so serious; I didn’t think 
he could crack a joke. 

I\Ir. McGregor. It makes no difference, of course, to men working in sliops 
indoors. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You take Newport News that you are speakjng of, 
where the heat Is anywhere around 95 to 1(X) at this time of the year, and here 
you have it around 70. Isn't it possible that a man could work under these 
climatic conditions to a greater advantage than he could under the other? 

Mr. McGregor. Y'es; undoubtedly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I put his Joke over and made it serious. 

Mr. McGregor. I think that is very well recognized. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is all. 

Commissioner Garretson. I want to ask one question growing out of Mr. 
AVeinsto<*k’s. Mr. Welnstock asked you in a general <vay in reganl to what 
compensation burden was placed on you. Did you ever make a comparison as 
between the burden placed upon the builder in Seattle and on yourself — one by 
the compensation law of Washington and the other by the California law — 
in the event the same Injury occurreil there and here? 

Mr. McGregor. I haven’t made a comparison, but from what I have heard 
I would rather be under the Callforula law than the Washington law. 
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Commissioner Oarhetson. Have you ever made any comparison with the 
New York law — the last one passed? 

Mr. McGregor. No, sir; I have not. 

Commissioner Garretson. You are aware that is said to be the most bur- 
densome? 

Mr. McGregor. Yos, sir; I understand so. 

CoinmissiotK'r Garretson. You have never made any analysis in regard to 
the Ohio law? 

Mr. McGrp:(;or. No, sir; not any of the Lake States. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairnuin Walsh. That is all. 

(^all your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Eva. 

(Mr. Eva’s testimony appears in the volume under “(Collective Bargaining 
in San Franeis(*o.” S(‘e volume (k page 52(18.) 

Acting Chairman Wei n stock. Mr. Fowler. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. EB'WABD J. FOWLEB. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Give your name, address, and business to the 
reporter, please. 

Mr. Fowler. Edward .T. Fowler; president Pacific Foundry Co., 18 Hari’ison 
Street. 

Acting (Chairman Wetnstock. You have been asked to come here to give the 
commission the benetil of your experience in tlie matter of comi>ensation — 
workmen's coiuponsiition. Will you tell tlio commission what has been your 
exjierience along those lines and what your opinion of the legislation is? 

Mr. Fowier. 1 have found that the compensation act is an advantage to the 
employer. It seems to work out all right. I do not know that there are any 
particular details to comment ujHm, excepting the fact that I feel that the rates 
we are paying will {iroladily in the future lie much lower than was contemplate<l 
when the law went into effect, which I think has been a gratification to anybody 
employing labor. 

Acting Cliairnian AVeinsto(;k. Y^ou nr(‘ in the foundry business? 

Mr. Fowi.ek. Foundry business; yos, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. How many men do you employ? 

Mr. Fo^^'T.EH. Well, about 80 men, sometimes 1)0; normally 80 men. 

Acting (fiiairman Weinstock. What advantage do you find under the com- 
pensation law tliat you did not have before the law was enactt^l? 

Mr. Fowler. Well, from my point of view I think tl»e employer knows what 
the insurance will cost 1dm under the new law. It gives him a clianee to set 
that up in tlie cost of tlie product, i)ecause under the old law there were cer- 
tain features of insurance wld<*h gave him only pai'tial insurance. Y^)U will 
understand that the average tyi>e of insurance insured up to a total of 
in any one accident, .$5,000 to any one man, so tliat in case of any catastrophe 
or hazard tlie employer might be cath'd upon to pay very large amounts. In this 
new law he gets full protection, and onr (‘xperieiico has been that the rate is 
not excessively high for that ailditlonal protection. 1 think, if figures were 
compiled properly, it might even result in tlie fact that for the protection we 
may pay a lower rate lanv. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Is it regarded any advantage, Mr. Fowler, 
from the standpoint of the employer, to l>e protected against lawsuits on the 
liart of Injured workers with possible freak damage awards on th(* part of 
freak jurie.s? 

Mr. Fowler. No question about that. That probably is ratlier difficult to 
express in dollars and cents, but unquestionably a great advantage; under the 
present law all of that is obviatetl. Tlauv is, however, a feature — of course, 
you will understand under tlie present law' it is rather uncertain— that is, 
that ill this State w’e are practically under three law's covering accident insur- 
ance — the old Roseberry hnv of election, the Host‘l>erry law' witliout election, 
and the present Boynton Act — so that the employer of labor lias, through his 
eniidoyees, through the corpt>ration, to wme under the act by coinpul.sion in the 
Boynton Act. Individually at home he probably comes under the Roseberry Act 
either by clfH'tioii or otherwise. 

Acting Ohairiiian Weinstcx-k. You are ralalnformeil on that, Mr. Fowler. The 
ItoelHMTV Act is dead. 
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Mr. Fowler. The insurame companies have been char^jiiiK mo; rij;ht now 
I am carrying insurance ami have within three months taken out insurance 
tliat the company has sold me; if so, they have sold me something that is not 
in effect, and I have learned something that 1 can use to good advantage. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The Ilosel>erry Act died when the Boynton Act 
went into effect. There is only one act in operation now and that is the 
Boynton Act. It is compulsory insurance on all workers except domestic work- 
ers and farmers. 

Mr. PowLEU. Then you did not understand my statement, Colonel. I said 
that at home 

Acting (Chairman Wetnstock:. With your domestic servants? 

Mr. Fowler. In my liome I have to Insure under the K(>seherry Act. 

Acting (Chairman Weinstock. No; when you insure you insure under the 
Boynton Act, hut you are not obliged to insure. It is voluntary there with 
domes! ic servants. 

Mr. Fowler. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But with workers other than domestic servants 
and farm workers it is compulsory. 

Mr. Fowler. As I understand it I have to pust notice similai* to tiu» election 
system in the lloselierry Act. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is true, be<*ause domestic .servants is not 
compulsory. Now, from the standpoint of the worker, Mr. Fowler. Avliat are 
the advantages of the workmen's compensation a<*t, us you see them? 

Mr. Fowt.er. Well, 1 d<> not think there are any e.xpressed advantages. Cer- 
tainly the eonditions must create a state of mind which is favorable to t'tficient 
work. It certainly sliould look goo<l in any shop to s(v the emidoyers putting 
in safety appliances to priwent accidents. I lio not think that can he expressed 
in dollars and c(Mits, l)ul it ciadainly wiuild hav(' its effect. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Umlor the <‘on<litions do you think tlie worker 
is better off — tbo new conditions? Under the idd comlitions, when' he had to 
<l(‘pend upon tlie charily of the- employer, of the humanitarian feeding of the 
employer, on the one hand, or to timl him.self ohligeil to sue the (‘ni])lo,\ er, on 
the other hand, as comj>ar<*d with pre.sent conditions when' t}i(‘ law insures 
him compensation and gives it to him when he most needs it — that is, imme- 
dJately after tlie accident. 

Mr. Fowler. He is far hetti'r off nmU'r the present law; I do not think that 
tlien' is any qm'stion about it. 

Acting (diairman Weinstoi'K. As a worker, would you rather 

I\Ir. Fowler. Undoulitedly. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (continuing). Would you rather take your 
chance liefore a jury in getting a big damage (lian you wiuild to receive tho 
amount fixed by law to-day? 

Mr. Fowi.eu. I would rather hav(' the present chance Ixs'anse I have tlie chance 
of receiving the amount fixed liy law, and 1 also liave the chance to pri'senl my 
case before the (ommission as well; if there are any <loiihts as to what I shall 
receive, I have the cliance to upi)ear before the <'ommission and pul up my ease. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. That i.s, your riglits are [irofi'Cled? 

Mr. Fowler. Vi'S, sir. 

Acting CImirman Weinstock. Are there an.\ oUkt points, Mr. Fowler, you 
would carl* to speak of in this I'ouneclioii? 

Mr. Fowler. No, sir; perhaps not material to the situation. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What proportion of the working hours in your 
sliop are lost through accidents; have you kept any record of that? 

Mr. Fowler. No, sir; we mwer have. 

Aiding Chairman ^^'ElNSTocK. You don't know what the proixirtion is? 

Mr. Fowler. No, sir. Very slight, tiioiigh, hecnns»* aciadents are few with that 
number of men. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstook. Have you any otlier suggestion to make to thi> 
comniission on other (piostions in i-onn<'<*t ion witii tlie industry in Sun Francisco 
that you think would he helpful to the coniiui.ssionV 

Mr. PovvLER. Well, it is rather a large suliject. I think it would Iv' rather 
difficult to cover the commis.sion’s scope of work In a general .statement. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, if any should occur to you. the commis- 
sion would appreciate it If you would send It to us in writing. 

Mr. Fowler. I would be glad to do so. 

(Mf. Fowler later .sent to the commission the views recpiested, and which 
appear as “ Fowler exhibit ” at the end of the subject. ) 
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Acting? Chairman Weinstock. We are Inviting the opinion of those whose 
opinions are worth while on the other side of the question, because we need all 
the help we can get. 

Mr. Fowler. I would be very glad to do so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thank you xery much. That is all. 

Dr. Cross. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. IRA B. CROSS. 

Ac ting Clialrman Weinstock. Will you give your name and address and occu- 
pation to the reporter? 

Itr. Cross. Ira B. Cross, assistant professor of economics. University of Cali- 
fornia ; until September 1, 1914, executive officer and secretary of the industrial 
Accident Commission of (California. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Briefly, Doctor, what Information can you give 
this commission on the matter of industrial accident work in the State of 
California? 

Dr. Cross. If the commission please, I should like to proceed in a more 
orderly manner with the discussion. I was called to testify regarding three 
different matters — first, industrial unrest; second, unemployment; and third, 
workmen’s compensation, and if the commission does not object I should like to 
offer one or two suggestions on those subjects In that order. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Can you do all that within the limit of half an 
hour? 

Dr. Cross. If I have only half an hour, I had Indter not start at all, because 
if I were to discuss only the subject of workmen’s compensation I could not 
cover the pi’ovisions of the law, let alone the workings of the act, within half 
an hour. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I don’t think the commission would be inter- 
ested in the provisions of the law, AVe would be interested in the workings of 
the law. We have a copy of the law, so that we can stiuly the provisions our- 
selves, but we are interested in how it works out, what weak spots have been 
dcvelopcHl, and how those weak spots could be remedied. Commissioner Lennon 
points out, of the tliree themes you have touched on, the one that would prob- 
ably be of most interest to the commission would be your ideal of the nature of 
industrial unrest. 

Dr. Cross. Possiidy it might be advisable for me hastily to discuss the work- 
men’s compensation act, because others have dealt with the matter of indus- 
trial unrest. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. If you can briefly do that, it would be very 
welcome. 

Dr, Cross. In connection with the matter of industrial unrest, may I merely 
make the suggestion tliat we have industrial unrest now, always have had it, 
and we ahvays shall have it? It is impossible to solve the labor problem. All 
that we can do is to tackle the various problems as they arise, solve one evil 
at a time, and not attempt a panacea or cure-all for all our industrial and labor 
questions. Apply one remedy at a time to the various evils. I feel that one 
of the greatest causes of our industrial unrest which has not been touched on 
by any witness at your San Francisco hearing is that of the general rise in 
prices. This, it has been .shown in times past has always caused great indus- 
trial unrest, and I feel that something can be done in that connection. 

The matter of the increase in i)rices can be solved in one of two different ways: 
First, by the Government ownership of all gold mines and a limitation of out- 
put ; or, second, by means of the stabilized or tlie compensated dollar, with 
which idea this commission is undoubtedly acquainted, being advanced, as you 
know, in late years by Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale. I will now pass to the dis- 
cussion of the compensation act of this State. 

The Stale of California in 1913 had 40,900 to 50,000 industrial accidents, 
killing about 1,000 and permanently disabling about 1,000 workers. 

In 1914, up to July 31, that is, during the first seven months, we have had 
over 30,000 accidents, killing 313, and permanently disabling 698. 

During July there were over 5,(X)0 accidents, killings 90 workers, or 3 per 
day, and permanently disabling over 100. 

There is no nml of touching upon the evils of the old employers’ liability 
sy.stem, because you are already acquainted with them. 

On September 1, 1911, a voluntary compen.sation act, known as the Roseberry 
Act, went into effect in this State. It was administered by the industrial acci- 
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dent board, composed of three inem])ers, Mr. French, ;Mr. Pillsbury, and Mr. 
Morrison. This act was a copy of the tidrd <lraft of the compensutlnn law 
later adopted by Wisconsin. It was a voluntary act. The first two sections 
modified the common-law defense of contribut<>ry neslisence to one of com- 
parative nefj:ligence, and abolished the defense of the fellow-servant rule and 
assumption of risk. I submit a copy of that law which this commission may 
read at its leisure. 

About 2,fKK) employers elected to come under that act during the two and a 
half years that it was in existence. Th(‘se elections covered about KM), (XX) em- 
ployees. The law was fought by insurance carriers and the rates for com- 
pensation insurance w^ere raised to about live times what the rates had pre- 
viously been for employers’ liability insurance. The law, howxwer, proved to he 
very satisfactory in operation. Only one employer W'ho had accepted it with- 
drew’ his acceptance. The Stamlard Oil Oo., tlie I'acific (^oasl T('legraph & 
Telephone Co., the Great Western Power Co., and other big companies came 
under the act, as di<] a large number of smaller ones. 

During the tw’o and a half years that the law’ was in effect there were only 
absent 10 controversies submitted to the industrial accident board bn- adjudi- 
cation, 

A compulsory law w’as suggested, because the voluntary hnv had iwove<l so 
satisfactory. An agitation was carried on by the industrial acchleiit board 
among the employers and the trade-unions, as they were organizc'il and w’o 
could reach them. We could not reach the farmers be<*anse they were not 
orgjinlzed. AVe could not reach them ex<*ept through personal solicitation, and 
as a consequence when w’e went before the legislature in 1013 to ask for a com- 
juilsory law^ the farmers w’('re ex(‘lu(U‘d from the operations of the compulsory 
law w’hich w’as enacted at that time. 

In 1011, at the November election, a constitutional amendnimd was adopted 
by the people of the State of California by an oveiwvhelmlng majority of some 
80, (XX) votes. This amendment permitted the adoption of a compulsory act. 

The Employers’ Federati(m of California favored a compulsory hnv, but 
not the law which w^e had drafted. The federation desired the amount of com- 
pensation to be slightly less than that fixed in a law which w’e had drafted, 
and it didn’t want a State comi)ensation fund to be established, neither did it 
desire ceidain of tiie pi’ovislons included which concerned safety regulations. 

However, the iaw^ W’as passed almost unanimously and went into effect on the 
1st of January, 1914. I sul)mit a copy of that law to the commission. 

A referendum wuis attempted by parties wdio did not like the hnv, insurance 
companies especially, bc'cause there wa\s a fear that the State compensation in- 
surance fund W’ouhl drive the private insuramv companies out of existence. It 
was impossible to get the required number of signatures f(>r the referendum 
petition, and it wms dropped. 

The law does not cover all employees. The law" covers all emi)loyers, but does 
not cover those employees w’hom we classify as farming employees, nor does it 
cover household domestic servants and casual employees not engaged in the 
usual course of the employer’s business. The employer can elect to bring these 
under the law if he w’ants to. This law is administered by three commissioners, 
Mr. W. J. French, representing labor, for a term of three years; Mr. H. AAVin- 
stock, representing the employers, serving tw’o years; and ^Ir. A. J. Pillsbury, 
representing the public. 

The law is of three different parts. The first part concerns compensation. 
The compensation part of the law requires the employer to give to Injured 
employees medical service and hospital treatment, etc., during the first 00 days 
following the accident, w"lthout regard to cost. The employee gets nothing for 
the first tw’O w'eeks other than the me<lical benefit. Keginning with the third 
week he receives compensation at the rate of G5 per cent of his jiverage weekly 
earnings. If he is permanently disabled, he is entitled to a certain amount of 
compensation, figured in acconlance with the terms of the act. We have w"orke<l 
up a very extensive rating schedule, by means of which the per cent of an in- 
jured employee’s disability is rated on a fixed scale and w’hen a man Is injured 
the employer can look at the table and see how much he owes the employee, and 
the man entitled to the compensation can look and see how much Is due him. 
The employer can see how many w’eeks of compensation the man is entitled to 
because he has lost a certain part of his anatomy, or because he has lost some 
of the functions of his physical make-up. 

In case of death the employee’s dependents get a death benefit. If they are 
W’holly dependent, they get three times the annual average earnings of the 
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deceased, not less than $1,000 nor in4re than $5,000, payable In weekly sums. In 
case of partial dependency the deceased’s dependents get three times the aver- 
age amouM contributeil by the deceased to their support. 

The cases are heard by the commission or by referees. The proceedings are 
very simple. No attorneys appear, as a rule. The emi)loyee may have an attor- 
ney if he so desires, and the employer may have an attorney if he so desires, 
but we always recommend to employees and employers not to come before us 
with attorneys, because wo find they clog our progress and make more trouble 
than they are worth. Employees, tlierefore, don’t have to divide up the com- 
pensation with an attorney ; they get all that they are entitled to receive under 
the act. 

We have taken the stand that the attorney’s fee should be regulated. We are 
given the right to allow a rea.sonnble attorney’s fee as a Hen against compensa- 
tion, and we have allowed as low in one case as 65 cents to an attorney for 
work which he did for one of his clients. In other cases we have allowed $5 
or $10, and the highest foe, I think, was $50 for the work which had been done. 

The adjustment of claims by the commission is very simple. The employer 
comes before the commission and makes a complaint, or Ihe employee makes a 
comidaint, iind we got the twf> together and thrash it out between them in a very 
informal manner, and get results. Under the old employer’s liability law the 
employee and the employer didn’t know what to settle for. The employee would 
go to an attorney and would claim ten or twenty or thirty thousand dollars, the 
employer wouhiii’t settle for that amount, anti consequently a suit was 
necessary. 

At the present time the employer kfiow’s what he has to pay, and the employee 
knows what he is to receive, and as a consequence we Iiave had very few cases 
to settle. have liad 410 cases. We have denied comptuisatiou to about one- 
third of tliese, and we feel in tlie future we will have fewer cast's to handle 
because the employee anti emplttyer are getting more and mt)re accustomed to 
the matter of settling controversies under the conipensatit)n act between them- 
selves without referring them to the intlustrial accitlent commissitui. 

The employee comes in and makes a complaint. We take up the matter with 
the employer over tlie telei)l\one, write to him, and sometimes go to see him, and 
by tliat means are able to settle a large number of cases, sometimes jOO or more 
a week in San Francis<‘o, between employer and employee, without bringing 
tliem before the commission. 

There is no delay in our work. We can’t hear cases until two weeks have 
passed. At the end of the second week the case comes before us and we take 
the testimony on both sides, and in about two weeks more tim case is de- 
cided. 

Here in San Frsincisco wo found as the result of a very ex tended survey 
that it took four years to settle damage suits under the old employers’ liability 
law. One shiiddeVs to think what happened to the employee, or bis <iei)endents 
in case be has been killed, during the four years which it took to settle cases 
under the old law. The new law frees the courts of suits for damages, and 
enables the courts to give more time t(> other work of more inioi)rtance. The 
employee can not sue the employer under the compensation act unless the ein- 
jdoyer has been guilty (►f gross negligence or has willfully violated a safety 
order; but thus far in tliis Stnte during the first seven months we have not had 
a single suit, so far as I know, filed against an employer by an employee. In 
other words, the emi>loyer is freed from tlie damage suit, ami large jury awards. 
There is, of curse, a certain amount of malingering. There is always a certain 
amount of malingering on the part of tlie workingmen, because they feel they 
want to get as much out of the employer as they can. This is largely due 
to the feeling on the part of the workmen that the employer has been trying 
to get as much work out of the employee as he can and the workman natu- 
rally turns the tables on the employer. 

(The witness hereupon submitted. In printed form, pamplilets entitled 
“ Schedule for Rating Permanent Disabilities,” published by the California 
Industrial Accident Commission, issued by the California State Printing Office ; 
the ” Boynton Workmen’s Compensation, Insurance, and Safety Act,” pub- 
lished by the California Industrial Accident Commission; the “ Roseberry 
Liability and Compensation Law of California,” l8sue<l by the Industrial Acci- 
dent* Board; “First Report of the Industrial Accident Board of the State of 
California ; ” and “ Statistical Bulletin of the Industrial Accident Board of the 
State of California,” issued by the California State Printing Office.) 
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Wherever possible^ of course we prevent malingering, tf the employer feeh? 
that the employee is malingering, he comes to us and complains. We bring the 
man in, have him examined by a doctor or by three or four refer€^s, medical 
referees, and by that means we have been able to catch possibly a half dozen 
cases of malingering. 

We have, however, found that the medical shyster is about as oI)jectionable 
as the legal shyster. We have to watch the doctors carefully, in fact, more 
carefully, than we have to watch the attorneys. 

The second part of the law refc^rs to the State compensation insurance fund. 
Insurance in the State of California is optional with tlie employer. lie can 
insure in the State fund, In a private company, in an interlnsnrance exchange, 
or a mutual company, or he can carry Ids own isurnnce. The rat(\s in tlds 
State have been exorbitant in times past, hut as a result of tlie inauguration 
of the State fund the rates were reduced from 25 to 80 per cent the first month 
after the law went into effect. 

The State fund is siippose(l to Insure the employer at cost. It was given a 
reserve fund of $100,000 to use in case of catastroi)he. It is run as any other 
insura/ice coni})any is, and it has been very sue<?essfiil in every regard. Up to 
August 27 it had written .$441,749 of insurance and had $188, tS2 of that amount 
collectefl. Tlds givc's you an Idea as regards the operation oT the company. 
It shows you how o/nciently the fund is administered. 

We will not write a policy for an employer unless the employer agrees to 
pay and does pay his premium within 10 days after the policy has been written. 
This shoAvirig is a hilter showing than can be mad(‘ by any other company in 
the fSlale of (hilifornin, be that company a private company, interinsiinmce 
exchange, or what not. 

We have insurt-d about 3,800 employers, and we have found out tliat they 
i*epresent a r>ay roll of about $50.(XK),<X)0. Wo have Avritten more new business 
than any other company in this State, and we get possibly from about 10 to 
15 cent of all th(' business. There are 20 corporate companies in this State 
WTitfhg insurance, and there are 6 interinsumnee exchanges, but there are no 
mutuals because it is a very difficult thing for the mutual companies to exist 
in this State. 

Tlie fund is in a very good condition. AVe luive paid in all 1,800 claims thus 
far, approximating about $38,000. We estimate those 1,800 claims as being 
worth about $70,0000. 

The money that Ave have coUecte<l from the various companies atui firms 
insuring with us is invested in city. State, and county bonds, and by this means 
a large number of the municipalities, Avhleh previously had their bonds boy- 
cotted by private interests, find a market for their honfis, so the State fund 
serves a very good puriiose in acting as a buyer for the city and county bonds. 

AVe agree lo pay back to the employer, who Insures with us, a dividend at 
the end of .the year. AA^e are insuring employers at cost. We charge the same 
rates as the other companies, hnt lo insure at cost aao agree to pay hack to 
the emidoyer at the end of the year a premium or dividend, a rel>ate. We felt 
it Avas advisable to write at tlie same rates as the other companies, because 
their rates were safe. We, having no experience, did not know what rates to 
charge. We differ slightly from tlie rates of the other companies, but only in 
one regard, namely, in regard to the minimum premium charge. AAT‘ have 
fixed our ininlimim premium so as to make insurance accessible to even the 
smallest employer. In fact, we have a practice of using third and foiirtli class 
postmasters in this State, paying tliem a premium of 5 pfu* cent, for the iiurpose 
of getting the employers in outlying communities insured in the fund. 

We have an agent at Woodland, and one at San TMego, and A’a' have an office 
at Uos Angeles, and one here at San Uram'lsco. AVe have no solicitors. The 
business comes to us. We have no cost of collection. If the employer does not 
l>ay within 10 days avo cancel his policy, AA> have to have a higher standard 
than the private companies because we are a State company and the public 
.^xpeets mwe from the State than a private company. AVe can not bull- 
doze the employer or the employee as can the private wmpany. We can not 
cut corners or cheat the employee. We Imve to pay exactly wdiat the law 
allows. ‘ ^ 

AVe have had only one or two cases hrfnight before the commission for settle- 
ment, and then only because a very delicate (piestion of dependency was up 
for discussion. 

We have not made a policy of taking mining risks or other dangero\is risks, 
because we feel that we must safeguard the Interests of the employers of this 
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State, .wjio are insure?! with us, by rtinning saifSTy— by .keeping a safe margin 
between us, and x>ossible danger., * 

The fund*is in absolutel/ no danger at the present time — is, in fact, in a 
Jvery excellent condition. But we will refuse to carry risks whjich are exceed- 
ingly dangerous, because it would not redound to the Interests of those em- 
ployers who are insured with us. We have a merlt-i^atlng scheme of reducing 
the premUims to those employers who have safe conditions. 

The third part of the law refers to safety provisions. We have the right to 
make safety rules aifd regulations and enforce them. We liave a safety super- 
intendent who has four safety engineers working under him. The safety Engi- 
neers are out in the State at large making investigations and inspections, ad- 
vising eniploj'^ers how to improve their places of employment. In fact, we have 
1n this connection and in all regards received the very heartiest cooperation of 
the einplovers in this State. It has been most pleasant In<leed to work with tlie 
administration of a law whicii has so satisfactorily servtsl the Intersets of the 
employers, the employees, and the public, and which has been so met with the 
heartiest cooperation on the part of everybody. 

We have had the employers come in to us or write to us and request safety 
inspections, asking that an engineer be sent out for the purpose of advising , 
how to improve the safety conditions. One of our engineers was taken upon a 
fifteen hundred mile trip through the San Joaquin Valley for the purpose of 
looking over the San Joaquin Light & Power Co.’s plants and giving advice. 
Another man has been making various studies of the lumber camps. Another 
has been engaged in making studies of boiler conditions. 

The. employers realize that safety means much to them, because It reduces 
the costs of compensation. It also means a reduction in the premiums which 
they are going to bo charged for their insurance. In many instances we have 
had the premiums of the employers for insurance policies reduced to as low 
25 or 30 per cent because tlioy had safeguardeil their plants. 

The law Is an excellent law, and not until July was it questioned in 
regard whatsoever by the employers. We have two suits in the supreme court 
at the present time, one a friendly suit filed by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
for the purpose of testing our jurisdiction over interstate commerce employees. 
The flouthern Pacific claims that all of its employees are engaged In interstate 
commerce. We think not. We think some of them are not engaged in inter- 
state commerce.- We feel that the thing which should be taken into considera- 
/ tion in this connection is, what is the man doing at the time that he is injured? 
Is he at that particular instant engaged in interstate commerce? 

We have heard several cases against the Southern Pacific, and one of those 
is in the State supreme court. It is a friendly suit, filed partly at our request, 
because we desired to know just how far our jurisdiction extends. The other,^ 
suit was filed by the Great Western Power Co. for the pui-pose of tgsth^ 
constitutionality of the act in general and also to attempt to shownhfrt the 
Roseberry Act is unconstiutional, although tiiat act, as far as compensation is 
concerned, is no longer in existence. , . ^ t 

I have only one or two recommendations to make in regard to the law. 1 
think that the law should be extended to cover all employees except those who 
are casual and not engaged or employed in the usual cour,se of the employer s 


business 

i think it should lie made to cover all forms of domestic service— in f^^, 
cover every kind of employee except those whom we class as casuals. Wor , 
example if I have a plumber come in to fix a leak in my plumbing and it takes 
him pdssibly 15 or 20 minutes to do it— It of course takes him possibly thr^ or 
four hours to do it — such employees are casual laborers not engaged in my 
line of business, and it would be Impossible for me to secure insurance covering 
suclr employees, because it takes some time to secure an insurance policy, and 
because such employees are usually hired unexpectedly and on the spur of the 
moment Therefore it would be impossible for the average employer to ^ure^ 
protection for his casual employees who are not engaged in his usual line Of 
business, and. no employees should be covered by the compensation act unless 
the employer is given the opportunity to insure. But I think that in every 
other regard the law should be extende<l to cover all employees. 

Secondly, the law should be amended so as to prevent the employers from de- 
ducting from the wages of their men certain sums of money in payment of medial 
and hospital treatment and also for premiums on compensation insurance. We 
have found, especially in and around Los Angeles and other places where me 
relations between the employers and employees are not very satisfactory, that 
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the employers have jidop^teU a t^Actice — raHjer widely, I ashamed to sa\ — 
of deducting from their, employees’ wages certain sums of money for the purple 
of paying compensation insurance or providing ftiedi^l benefits. Y 

You have had a great deal of testimony reganling how an employer de»lucTS 
about a dollar month from the wages of his employees for tlu^ jAirpose if 
paying for hospital benefits^ and the like. We have made it a rule ttuit whem 
the employer does that he himself should pay about one-thrid of tlio cost o^ tht ' 
hospital and other medical treatment. In other words, the employee is to pal 
two-thirds for sickness and the like, while the employer pays oiu'-third fon 
accidents. At the pre.sent time it is impossll)le for the Stale (Commission to 
prevent the employer from deducting certain sums from, ilie wages of his mem 
for the purpose of paying c<nnpensation insurance or me<li(cal herielits. The only V 
way that this can be stopped at prescuit is to have the (‘mplf)y('e bring suit"^*r 
agJiinst. the employer for an illtcgal d(Mlnction of w’agcs. AVe can’t do it. We 
have urged any number of employivs to stfirt a suit, and have advis(>d them i 
tliat we wH)uld assist tliem if they w^ould only start the proceedings, but the‘ ; 
(unployee usually objects to filing a suit in a justice of the pi^ace court for the ' 
collection of the one dollar or two or three dollars that have been deducted * 
from bis wages for the above purposes. 

, Third, I also think thjit something ought to be done to compel employers to 
insure. I doubt very much whether compulsory insurance is possible in this 
State owing to the provisions of the constitution of California. But something 
ought to be done in order to guarantee that the employee wiio is injured will 
compensation insurance, even though ids em])loyer should go out of business. 
We have a largo number of ('inple.vers in this State who are not insured,.. men 
employing 10, 15, 20, or 30 employees, and th(\v haven't any property to si)eak 
of, a«id If they should fail in business tlie injured employee w’ould have no wmy 
W^hatsoever of colh‘ctiiig compensation from the employer, (^specially if the em- 
plo:gW’ has no propcTty that could he attached. Something should he done, if 
poiSsiblef to make insurance compulsory, except in the case of big companies o?: 

. l^fg»(S0rporations which arc abh? to carry tlieir own insuraiuv. 

Tb answM'r the (luostions asked on your interrogatories the compensation act 
has not atfected w'ages except in those instances wdiere the omploycT lias de- 
ducted from w^ag(‘s for iiayment of medical service or eomjiensatlon insurance. 

It has had no (‘ffect on lauirs. It has slightly increased the costs of operation, 
but th(‘se costs can be sliifted to the consumer and no one be forced out of busi- 
ness. The burden is not too lieavy for the employer. We know that the ordl- . 
nary employer insures against fire. Tliat charge of fire insuraiu’e Is iiMifje a 
cost of the business. You and I have to pay for it, just as we have to pay for 
tile w^ages of the imm and the otluT costs of production. All of those thlng^re 
■ custs of running the business. But you and I get no benefits from that fire In- 
* s^’apee; it is paid to the owner of tlie imsiness. We, however, pay for it. -The 
same fehinjf^is true in the ease of compensation insurance in so far as siiiftiag . 
the “burd^i to the consumer is concerned, fyompensation insurance should be 
carrieci every employer and it should be added into the costs of business and 
shifted to tlie consumers, just as is fire insurance or anything else, only that 
compensation insurance prot(*cts (he iniblic, protects the w^orkingmaif, and' pro- 
tects the emiiloyer, wiiere fire insurance protects only the employer. 

The employer in tin’s State can compete w'ith other employers in other State# 
w ho are not under law^s similar to ours. Of cour.se in the United States we have 
.ahb^t 22 States which have comiiensation laws of some, kind or another. We 
foiled in this State under the Roseberry Act that tliose 2,000 employers who 
were %nder the Roseberry Act could compete and compete satisfactorily^ with 
other employers without any loss w’halsoever. They could compete with em- 
ployers of other States that w^ere not under the comiiensation law. And the 
same thing is true, only to a greater extent, under the Boynton Act. The 
Boynton Act is possibly about 10 or 12 per cent better for the employer than 
Unas the Roseberry Act. 

^ And the employer can compete satisfactorily with the employers in other 
States even though we do have a compulsory act in existence. 

The law Is most satisfactory in every regard. It brings about a hi»tter rela- 
tion between employers and employees, and I think redounds in every regard 
to the interest of the public. 

Do I have any more time? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We will give you two minutes more to answer 
a question. What is your opinion about the merit and value of extending the 
law to include sickness as well as accident? 
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I)r. Cross. FranklJ^ I am opposed to It, that is, if you use the word “ sick- 
ness ” in its commonly accepted sense. If you mean to include occupational 
disease, I l^an say that I am in favor of including occupational diseases. Such 
.. hts been done in almost all European countries, and ought to be done in thhs 
Slate. Of course, in Ma.ssachusetts, and I think also in Michigan, it has been 
hild that lead i>ois()ning is an industrial accident. But that is because of the 
’vording of the Michigan and Ma.ssachusetts laws. These laws I think, saj\ 
‘‘personirt injury,” not ‘‘industrial accident.” In this Stale our law says 

industrial accident.” In this State, however, our commission has held that 
m employee who lost his sight while using an alcohol lamp in painting show 
cards, was entitled to receive compensation, because his blindness, resulting 
from alcohol poisoning, had been caused by an industrial accident. This case 
,^,nas been contested, and an appeal will undoubtedly be taken to the State 
'Supreme court. I feel that occupational diseases should be included under the 
act, but I do not fool that ordinary sickness should be included, any more than 
I am in favor of unempioyment insuranc’e. I do not beiieve in unempioyinent 
insurance. 

May I make Just this one suggestion, Mr. Commissioner, with regard to the 
matter of industrial unrest V I would like to impose upon the commission only 
to the extent of offering this one idea. It is this: I feel that one of the 
greatest causes for ihdustrial unrest is the fact tlmt the workor.s feel that they 
do not receive a square deal before the courts. I do not know of any work- 
man who i.s willing to go before the court feeling that he is going to receive A 
square deal. Tliis situation has undoubtedly come about in part from the fact 
that originally the workers were sla\es and had no rights before the courts. 
It has taken centuries to educate the people to the belief that workmen are 
no longer slaves and that they have rights before the court.s, that tliey have 
equal rights with their employers. 

May I also add tliat anotiier cause Is that the employers feel that they re 
^dowed witij natural inalienahle riglit.s, and that they have the righf to run 
ffieir business as tliey see fit. They feel that tliey have been given these rights 
by the (kmstitution of the United Stales and the Declaration of Imlopendetice. 
I'feel tliat tlie time has come wlien all should realize that there are no such 
things as natural inalienahle riglit.s, that an employer can not run ids business 
just as he plea.ses ; tliat tliere are other people in this world, soeiidy, workmen, 
the public at large, that liavo rights, ami that industry .siiould be run in accord- 
ance with the riglits of so<'iety, and not in accordance witli wliat tlie employer 
thinks are his natural rigiits. Tlie employer should he tauglit tliat he does not 
have these natural riglits. Rights are given to the individual by the society in 
whfih he lives, and it can ami should protect itself at all times against the 
abuses of any class of citizens. 

Finally tlie workers have done only tlio.se things wldcli liave been made neces- 
sary 1^ tlie acts of tlie employer. Tiiere is not a single abuse'^^of ■trade- 
unionism, complained of by tlie employer, tliat lias not ari.sen or bt^n made 
necessary lieeause of tlie uliuse and acts of tlie employing class. If tlie 
employer could but realize this fact, miglit nut our present industrial unrest 
assume a iWffereiit a.spectV 

Acting rhairman Weinstock. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Britton. 
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HcGREGOR BXHIBIT. 


A(‘(‘UIei)f rrjjorf, Jan. / io./nlnJ/, l->fh inclusirr. 


Name. 


O. A . Anderson 

H. Jiarger 

T. Buchanan 

;‘I^ C’onokoir 

P. Cassidy 

J. Coates 

W. W.t^rist 

U, Comiskey 

A. Dmirr 

1). Fernie 

E. Fiedler 

O, Bibbs 



i;. 11.. Koscnnic'v 

E. Lambert 


F. Lorentz 

N. McBride 

.T. NIcholii.s 

H. O’Hara 

A. Itok’Kensack.. 
IT. A. Smith... 

R. Scherieno 

W. Lsoir 

V. \italli.... 

J- White... . 

F. West 

F. Mctdure 

A.liourquin. . 

Total 


Nature of injury 


Fracture of rib 

Bruised instep, right fool 

Bruised Imtcn, left foot 

Fracture of no 

Tip of middle linger of rigid band od 

Fracture of lift Ic toe ami l>riiises of left foc*t . . 

Cut middle linger of left hand 

Injury to left eve 

Bruised left leg 

Cut on right wrist 

Fracture of bone In right ankle 

Lacerated left arm 

(’ut instep of right foot 

Fracture of collar bone 

Laceration of ring finger, right hand 

Fra'^ture of big too, right foot 

Cut on right log 

Fracture of right leg at ankle 

l^urns about face and hands 

Fracture of bone in lefi foot 

liaceration of big and fi,.st toes of right foot 

Injury to left eve 

Tip of thumb of left haml cut oif 

Injury to right big toe 

Tip ot middle finger of left hand cut olf . 

Fracture of bone in left haml 

fviJIod— single man. burial expense 

Killed 


Amount , 
paid. V 


$42. L") 


66. 0-s 
23.40 

32.00 
26. 16 
52. 10 

331. 50 
11.70 
5 30 
25 00 

70.00 


16 10 

17.60 
26 81 

111.80 
50.00 
17. 50 

11.60 
42. 15 
23. 40 

8. 75 
13.75 
10 40 


yiflO.6. 50 
2,271.00 


3,729.01 


FOWLER EXHIBIT. 


ILUiJ JC FoLN'Dlty (’<>., 

San rrancisi'u^ Cal., October 7, IDl). 

Col. llAKitis J>. Wei X .STOCK, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: The henrlng:s of l!»e FnitcMl Stales Indiislrlal (’omnilsslon lately 
conducted in this city and elsewhere must necessarily have hroutdU forth many 
Ideas relative to the existing relations Ix'tween capital and labor, and must 
have sujJL'cstod many plans lendinj; to improve these conditions, ami ina.smuch 
as the writer was asked liy this board to voice any opinion thereon which 
mij;ht occur later, and to submit such views to the hoard in writinf<, I take the 
liberty of offering? a suffj?estl<m to you with the idea in mind that the plan 
mijjjht at least be started in (California, or submitted to the commission if you 
thought advisable. 

Durinj? the short time 1 had the chance to observe the type of testimony 
offered before the commission one could not help but voice the opinion that it 
was a great pity that so much time must be wasted on unessential and iiriinary 
matters, hopelessly biased points of view with total ignorance or disregard of 
facts and even bitter denunciation of supposed evils in our soclaf system, 
which, as a matter of fact, have passed into ancient history. Testimony was 
presented that was even insulting to tlie Intelligence of both coiumlsslon and 
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nudenco, but could not be stopj^od without calling forth criticism from the 
imhdc, as not allowing fair play. 

Nuch sage advh’o lias been given and much oratory called forth as to the 
mli^alng link between capital and labor and what system of legislation would 
determine and regulate this elusive link, but if that commission has accom- 
plished no other purpose than to cause both sides to do a little thinking Its 
purpose is accomplished. 

f. believe there is no need for a missing link bebveen labor and capital ; the 
lines are parallel and their interests widely different. Each has something to 
sell to the other, and the only point at issue is a system or method whereby a 
bargain can be made and perpetuated to provide a working system whereby 
the resulting unit can be attained with the least possible friction; and in prac- 
, tj'cally all cases of even an approach to this goal it v ill be noted that neither 
Special education or publicity is necessary, and any short cuts based on preju- 
dice and ignorance or both always end in disaster, and proof of this point ex- 
ists in the Canadian system of publicity plus investigation by specialists.^ Stove 
molders’ agreement system, in force for 23 years, several railroad organizations 
lind others, oven including several California agreements in existence. 

I further believe that employers in general are wwfiilly lax in interesting 
themselves in the matter purely from a sociological standpoint, if for no other 
reason, and as shown by lack of attendance at meetings, whereas labor wais 
fully represented. These general observations can only lead us to believe that 
“ education of both capital and labor ” Is necessary so as to provide a method 
whereby each side can appreciate conditions governing the conduct of the other 
side, and I therefore propose: 

First, that a commission bo appointed for purpose of determining conditions 
in each Slate, having powers of subpama and being required to submit a report 
to the State, which must be printed and distributed. 

Second, instead of “ holding court,” call a convention of both sides, dividing 
up s(‘parato lines into separate days as much as possible, and assigning special 
topics for comph'te discussion. 

d'hird, hold witnesses down to a reasonable time for discussion, Avith continua- 
tion at discretion of the commission. 

ddiere are many other detail rules AAdiich Avill work out in i)ractice, but the 
main point is to promote compulsory education, and to Insure complete pub- 
licity, and the results of this u’ork AA’oiild soon shoAV up in less disputes and 
better relations between capital and labor. 

B(»th sides would attend at llrst, purely because neither could afford to bo 
absent an<1, later, because of general interest in the subject. This plan would 
rapidly eliminate the intemperate biased orator Avho is there to ” get it off his 
chest,” and soon each side Avould make it a point to i)ut up their best “ timber,” 
and, I predict, that at least so far as employers are concerned, many new faces 
Avould S9on be seen because the old Avorn-out slogans Avould be on trial and the 
legal gentleman Avho knoAvs }dl about it, because he gets the facts from the 
” janitor,” Avould be conspicuous by his absence. 

The plan can be tried voluntarily or by commission ; but A\diile I believe the 
former could be successful in some lines, the latter Avould be quicker, and make 
for greater publicity. 

(in your opinion) the idea is Avorthy of greater detailed description, pre- 
vious to presentation, AAhy Avould It not be a good plan to suggest a committee 
composed of employers and labor, perliaps only five or seven men, and includ- 
ing yourself, avIio could formulate a Avorklng plan. 

Trusting that this Avill meet Avith your approval, I am. 

Very truly, yours. 


Edw. J. Foavler. 
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Sax Fi{ax{'is(’(>, <'ai.., ThuvAiJay, Scpfcnihvr ,i, I'Jt a. in. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN A. BRITTON. 

Artin^? Clinlniinn AVEiNKTfK K. Give your name ami utldres.s and occupation to 
tlie reporter. JMr. Britton. 

Mr. Brtttox. .Tolin A. Britton; vice pre.sidvml and general manager of Pacitic 
Gas & Klee(ri(‘ Go. 

Acting Cliaii’inan Wkinktoc k. ITow many inen have you in your employ, Mr. 
Britton? 

Mr, Britton. Oli, they vary from time to time. We liave a maxinnnn nnmiier 
of about 7,r>00 and a minimum of approximately 4,500. 

Acting Gliairman Wkinstock. A.s you doubtless understand, this commission 
lias two fumdions to perform: First, to find out what are tlu' undiM’lying causes 
for industrial unrest, and, second, to .suggest remedial legislation that will tend 
to mlnlnii?5e the Industrial unrest and bring about more cordial and mon‘ fra- 
ternal relations bet^\een tlie employer and the worker. 

Now, from your brojid experiiaice, l\Tr. Britton, this commission will la* very 
glad to hear wdiat, in your opinion, are the cau.si's for industrial unrest, and 
wdiat sugg(‘stion.s you may have to make to the conimissi(m along the lin<‘ of pos- 
sible remediid legislation. 

IMr. BiurroN. I can only sp(»ak, Mr. Gommissioner, from my own experience 
with the classes of labor that I have had to do \vith in the company that 1 repre- 
sent. With that class of labor, until ISfay of 1J)Pf then' was no such thing a.s 
industrial unrest, i do not believe that in tlie world there oxisti'il a cla.ss of 
mechanics. teclnii(*nl traik' men, that wm’o more contented and naa-e .satistled 
than were the nu'ii (unployed by the company wdiioh I represent. 

As to the general unrest, 1 am not familiar with that. I don't Know’ of my 
own knowledge all the <'auses tliat le<l to unn'st and disquietudi' between the 
employer and employee. 

T see no reason, personally, from my standpoint, as I view the relation betw’een 
the two classes, wdiy there should be any industrial unrest, if tlie spirit of fair 
play w’as tried, of give and taka*. (‘xercis<‘d by Ixdh sides. 

Labor has been entitled to its rights, in my Judgment, over sin<-e it became 
organiziHl. It has had a right to <iemand from the emidovta* certain remedial 
agencies to better its conditions. This, in my judgment, in most cases in this 
State, is the fact that it has obtained tho.se. 

Speaking of that point, I know' from my own experience tiiat r)ur nu'chanics 
and artisans have in the jiast, in the last 14 years, increased their (Compensation 
by 75 per cent and reduced their hours of labor by 25 per cent, while the com- 
moditl('S in which we deal have been reduced in cost to the public by at least 
100 per cent. In other words, the ])ubllc utility which I represent, in service to 
the people of the State of California, has given its product to the people of tin* 
State at practically one-half of what it co.st them 14 years ag(^, while it has 
increased the return of the workingman employed by it approximately 50 per 
cent in money value. If you desire me, I could speak of the trouble we had in 
our company a year ago. which might possibly be enlightening. 

TTp to March 1, 1913, we had had contracts witli organized labor covering tlie 
principal pursuits of our company, namely, that of the manufacturing and dis- 
tribution of gas, and the manufacturing and distribution of electricity, and tin* 
operation of the street oar system. 

In organized labor associated with us by contract there were approximatel.v 
on Marcii 1, 1913, 3,000 men employed. Ever since organized labor has requested 
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inc/ease in avu{j:(".s of tho inoo, voluntarily ^iivon, and a ronstant decrease in the 
lioiirs, voluntarily ^iivcn, and a (*<aistanl itnpro\ement in the workinj? conditions 
to.anike the lot of the v.^ihinen more comfortable. From 1IH)3 to 1013 we 
ke/)t ooniinnally Increasing the iteographical territory over which orttauized 
lal>or liad control. As new plants were started and as new industries were 
developed by the coin]>;in\ ve permitted organized labor to increase its sphere 
of action until at that time all of the activities of the company, with some 
very minor instances, weie controlled in the matter of liours of labor and 
w'Orkinj; conditions l)y orj^anized labor. 

In the early part of 1013 certain of the crafts with wlaan we had eontracts 
amalpniniuled ami formed the lif;ht and power council and siibinilled a form 
of a,a:reeni('Jd lo tlie company for its .samdion. 

As usual, di'batcs were had as between our company and tlie iiuni rej)re‘ 
scntiipur orj^anized labor o!i the dllUu-ent sections of the contract submitted. 
That eontruct with the lipdit ami power council conteiu} dated Joint apToements 
coveriujj: the sas workers in nearly all of the territory whei-e we niMnufaetiire 
gas; in fact, all that lliey had previously had control of, tlie entire territory as 
respects the electrical workers, the machinists and boiler laakers, and liremeu 
and oilers. 

Aft('r a nninluT of weel^s of conference we reached an impasse, Avliero I was 
j)erfectly willing, on belialf of the company, to agree to all of the coiUraet 
submitted to me on Ixdialf of the several branebes of organized labor, but could 
not conscientiously submit to certain of the r(M|uirements mu<le by tlie eleelricai 
workers. All of tlu' tra<les other than the electrical workers agreinl with me 
upon terms and conditions at that time. 

We finally go( all of thos(' mon in my oftiee, and jifter a discussion occupying 
possibly two hoiu’s 1 fouml that the ropresenlnti\es of this light and p(nvor 
council would not concede a single point with I’eferenee to the electrical woi’k- 
ers’ agreement, while the (>ther allied trades were perD'ctly willing to sign the 
iigreemeiit witli us. 

I\Iiud you, prior to that time our relations had hecui with ciicl] individual 
craft and not \\ith the amalgamation of crafts, such as this constituted. 

The electrical workers represented in this light and power council was sin 
outlaw body. It liad no atliliation with the American Fi'ihwation of Labor. 
It was a seceding bo<Iy, but bad been recogniz(*<l on th(‘ Ihicitic coast and prac- 
tically west of Denver as the craft with whom all electrical industries might 
ally themselves. 

We made no objection to the fact at the time that it was an outlaw body, 
because it seemed to have in .some way the support of organized labor, althougli 
it did not belong to the American Federation of Ijabor. 

After we luul a mc'tding with this committee on the Oth of I\Iay T offered 
to submit all (piestions at issue to arbitration. There were not many. Tliei'c 
were two or thri'e working conditions ^\hich to m(‘ wore arbitrary and hur- 
<lensome and uncalled for because of our previous very friendly relations. 

This light and fxnver council refused to arbitrate tlie question and notilied 
me by telephone at 9 o’clock on the night of the 6th of I\Iay that at 8 o’clock 
the next morning eviu-y employee of the company Avhich had jireviously been 
associated with us through contracts would walk out. U meant this for us, 
that 30,000 square miles of territory, representing the heart of California, 
might be, by the action of these men, d(‘prived of trans])ortation, deprived of 
power; houses depriveil of light, both electric liglit and gas; and peojile de- 
])rived of ability to cook their own meals because a large portion of the popula- 
tion of California, central and north, deiiend upon gas for household uses. 

Next morniug heginniug at 6 o’clock in the morning the men began to walk 
out of the different stations and plants of the company ; and during tliat day, that 
night, and the next morning they continued to walk out, until by noon of the 
8th day of May L741 men had left the employ of the company of their own 
will and accord. I will say for them that in leaving the plants of the company 
and walking out, they did not do, as has been done in other cases, injury ta 
the property of the company. They walked out in an orderly manner, and 
left the employ of the company. 

The business of the company was not, however, suspended, because a suffi- 
cient number of loyal men, who formerly had been members of the union, hut 
had been promoted by the company to positions of responsibility, steppe<l In 
and took the places of the men who walked out; and the service, Involving 
over 325,000 consumers, Involving 12 power houses, 21 gas works, and service 
to over 200 citi(‘s, was not disturbed for a single moment, Avhich Is a tribute 
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to the men of the Pacific Oas & Electric Co., the clerks, bookkeepers, ofnciiL, 
and engineers, who took the places of these men. T 

There immediately bej?an to be strife. Almost the very morninj' when these 
men walked out they bes,mn to picker our several plants; they bewail to attaAv 
ami injure our men g:oing to and from their work, until we found it essential 
to establish commissaries at every plant, and lure men to ^?uard our phu A 
from destruction. f 

That thins continued intermittently with diflerent assaults, depredations) 
and d('struction of property until about, if I recall, in September or October ofl ^ 
1913, with more (<r less violence continually, with more or less conferenccj^ 
occurrinjr between the labor leaders and m.\self trying; to hrinu; about a settle-', 
ment of the ditlioulty. And then the trouble subsided, and in .Tamiary of\ 
19]4, by vote of the orj^anized bodies, the strike was declared olf, and the > 
boycott which had previously been levied was withdrawn. 

In the meantime the American Federation of Labor lield its annual session 
in vSeattle, and a committee headed by Samuel Gomi)ers was appointed to treat 
with the company, through me, to see if some settlement could not be ar- 
rived at. 

In May, the latter part of IVIay, 1913, doinji; the best that the company could 
to carry on its business of supplyinj!: its three hundred thousand and odd num- 
ber of i)eople, beinj? hamlicappeci somewhat by lack of labor, it was Jipproaclied 
by a representative of the American F(Mk‘ration of Labor with due authority 
from headquarters, to make a contract with this company to supply it with 
electrical workers; and such Contract was made and entered into in good 
faith by both parties. 

Mr. Gompers, when he came from Seatth* to interview mo, admitted in my 
pi‘eson <‘0 that our position was a correct one, in tliat we had made a contract 
with this regular branch of the American Federation of Labor; and he made 
that statement because efforts were made on behalf of certain of the laboi* 
leaders to revoke the contract whicli I had ma<le. 

I declined to revoke tliat contract, ami by retison of that we wore declared 
unfair, even by organized labor itself, although we had a contract directly 
with the American Federation of Labor. Hapiuly that thing has ))asso(l, and 
order and quiet have been restored, and we are pursuing our business in our 
usual way. Ami I am satisfied that organized lalior lias nothing to Its credit 
when it took the stand it did, in walking out of our employ after lH*ing asked 
to arbitrate the questions at issue, and tlien tigliting us subsequently, because 
we had a contract with organized labor. 

That Is the history of our <lilliculty, and the only industrial strife that I 
am familiar with. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say tli(*r(' was violence resorted to in the 
strike? 

Mr. Britton. Ckmtiniial and constant vioIen«-e from the day that the men 
walked out until about September or October. 

Acting Chairman Wejnstock. Have you a record of the mimher of cases of 
assault? 

INIr. Bkttton. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many wei*e lliere? 

Mr. Britton. May I sc'o a memorandum I have? 

Acting Chairman Wetn^stock. Yes; surely. 

Mr. BKirroN. There were 770 depredations committed during the period I 
speak of against the property of the company and the personnel of its em- 
ployees. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Out of that 770, how many were physical 
assaults? 

IMr. Britton. I haven’t that data. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Approximately? 

Mr. Britton. Approximately one-half. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. does the company liold responsible for 

these instances of violence? 

Mr. Britton. It merely holds the men individually who committed the 
assaults. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, Poes the company know whether those men 
were union or nonunion men who commitled the assault? 

Mr. Britton. It only knows those who were arrested. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many cases? 

Mr. Britton. Tried and convicted. 
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fVcting Chairman Weinstock. How many arrests were marie? 

Mr. BRrn’ON. Tliere were 109 union men arrested, 42 union men eouvieleii ; 
4/ of our men in our employ arrested and 22 convicted. 

Acting Chairman Weinsi'ock. Were any of the union men let out on l>ail? 
)lMr, Brti'ton. Oil, yes; some. 

Acting Cliainnan Weinstock. Who furnishetl Llie bonds? 

Mr. Britton. That I do not know. 

I Acting Cluiirman Weinstock. Did any of those assaults take place after 
■you had entered into certain agreements witli orgunizeil labor? 

, ^ >Mr. Britton. Oh, yes; the majority of them were after I marie that agree- 
ment; ye.s, sir. 

^ Acting Chairman IVeinstock. Did you in any ^^ay api)eal to organized labor 
in connrjction with these assaults? 

Mr. Britton. Oh, yes; at all times; every day. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What was the nature of tlie appeal, and to 
whom was the appeal marie, and what answer was given? 

Mr. Britton. The apiieal was generally marie to the men who nppealerl tr) 
me; that is, certain of the labor leaders wr)nirl come to me anrl eiuleavrrr, in 
the conferences, to secure the calling off of the strike. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And what was the nature trf that appeal made 
to them? 

Mr. Britton. During the prrigress of the.se conferences ap]>eals were marie 
to them that men should cease these depredalirms of which they pleatled tliey 
were not cognizant us an oihcial borly anrl had nothing to rlo wdtli. 

Acting Chairman WicjN.sTrH'K. You .say there were a eertain number of ar- 
rests made of men in your employ — nrmiiniou nuai? 

Mr. Britton, They may have br'en union men — sonu" of (hem. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But they were in yrmr employ? 

Mr, BRn'TON. They wra-e in my employ ; yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What was tlie r>ITense with whicli they were 
charger 1? 

Mr. Britton. Generally assault anrl battery. 

Acting Chairman WKiNSTrauv. Tliat is, a.ssaiilting strikers? 

Mr. Britton. Yes, sir. Well, w’hat woulrl haiipen in nearly every case wr)ulrl 
be that our men ivoiilrl bo s(‘t upon by gangs of unkiurwii men, griing tr) and 
from their w’ork, anrl (lie prilice wonlrl intertVre and arrest botli parlies. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Did the company employ any guards during 
that perlrid? 

Mr. Britton. Yes, sir; was forrunl tr). 

Acting Chairmim Weinstock, Pi-ofessional guards? 

Mr. Britton, Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were these guards private guarrls, r)r were 
tlK‘y also eniploycMi by tlie authorities? 

Rlr. Britton. A large proportion of the guarrls in San Francisco were regu- 
lar policemen. We had very few otherwise than the regular police force. We 
were given in {^aii Francisco every protection that the law' coulrl give us. 

Acting Clialrman Weinstock. At the hanrls of the autliorities? 

Mr. Britton. And that at the hands of the authorities; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman WEiNsrrx’K, In the outlying districts? 

air. Britton. Not so miicli. In Ouklanrl, I think, quite as much as possible, 
as they were able to give, but the center of the .strike w as in Oakland. There 
were more depredations, more assaults, more deprerlations apparently against 
our men over there than anywhere cl.se. Sacramento was also quite bitter 
in its action toward us. There we got very little protection. 

Acting Chairman Weins'J’Ock. Were there any deaths that follow'ed these 
assaults? Were any men killeil? 

Mr. Britton. I believe not, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were the assaults made with lists or w'eapons? 

Mr. Britton. Generally with fists. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. No weapons u.s a rule useil? 

Mr. Britton. Oh, there w'ere some pistols discharged, but the usual effect 
was of shooting tliemselves in the feet. That is about all. They didn’t know 
how to handle weapons, most of them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you still engage in collective bargaining 
with organized labor? 

Mr. Briton. We have had no occasion to up to the present time, since tlie 
diftlculty that I have recited. At that time, during the progress of the strike 
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we made contracts witli oiKUiiized labor, made it with the gas worlters in Sail 
Francisco, made it with the gas Avorkers of Fresno, which was abrogated stib- 
eefiuently by them, how(‘ver ; made it with tJie engineers, the steam engineers,,^ 

Acting Ohtiirman \\'einstock. You are oiierating under this agreement now, 
are .\'ouV 

3Jr. liiiiTTON. Yes, sir; \es, sir. 

Acting Chaii’man Wfjnstock. That is, the fact of tliis strike, unjust as it 
seemed to you and unwarrnnteil as it seemed to you, did not deter you from 
continuing to recognizi' ami deal with organized labor? 

Mr, Bkitton. It did some wilhin certain conditions. 

Acting (Jhairman Wkinhtoi’k. Take it in the case of tlie electrial workers 
with wiiom you had .\onr chief trouhle. Do you deni witli them uow’ col- 
led ively? 

Bkitton. So far as San Francisco and tlm territory surrounding the Bay 
of San Francisco is concrn’iied, ami Sa<Tam<‘nto, w^e (h). We liave contraiis w itli 
the American Federation of Labor covering the employment, lioiirs of service, 
iind clniraclei- of service in the entire hay country district. That includes 

Acting (iiaiiTiian Mi:iN,s'io(’K. For electrical w’orkers? 

Mr. Bkitton. Vi‘S. sir; f<»r electrical workers. 

Acting (iniirinan M'kinstock. h>i<l 1 nmlcrstaml >011 in the liegi lining tt) say 
tlie electrical work(*rs wer(‘ regarded as outlaws hv the AnuM‘i<'an t\‘(lora(ion of 
Bailor? 

Mr. Bkitton. The electrical, tlie i. B. K. W.. l*acitic l>istrict (Niiiiicil No. 1, 
as it was called, tliat oiMM'ateii in tliis territory, Inul cmitrads witli all of the — 
tlial is, all tliat they could inak(‘ contracts witli of (lie electrical fraternity — 
was au outlaw^ organizati<in cansiMl h> the dissension in 11 k‘ ranks of organized 
lalior, I think it was aliout 1S04 oi* ISbo. Tlie McNulty faction was the recog- 
nizcil faction of tlie American J<Vdi‘ration of Lalior. The R(‘ed-Muri)hy w'as 
tlie seceding fa<tion. Thi'.v had liad a hold upon the electrical imlustry in the 
^^'(‘stdTi part of the coiitimmt. from Dimivit w'est ; eviai thougli they si'cediMl 
from tlie ranks of oi'ganiziMl lalior ami he<'ame an outlaw- orgain/ation. tlii\v re- 
tained control, ami it was w ith tliem tluit we made contrai'ls, tlie l{ei>(l*Murpliy 
faction wliK'li was not I'l'cognizi'il liy tin* American Federation of liabor. 

Aiding dliairman Wi:inst(K'k. W'hat is the status of the so-calU*d Keed- 
Muridiy faction now? 

Mr. Buitton. Tficy are still opi-ratiug in daliforiim? 

Acting (Jlmirman Wfinsiock. Do you d(‘al witli tliem? 

Mr. jiurrroN. No. W’l* di'al with tlie American Federation of laihor direi-t. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstoi'K. W(‘Il, now-, ou the wlnde, Mr. liritton, what is 
your folding in the iiiattm- of unionism? l>o you think tliat unionism is good 
or bad for tlie w-orkers, or for society? 

Mr. Jhii'iTON. My bedief, Mr. < NmuuissiomM*, is that organizi'd labor is a very 
splendid tiling; that it re.suits in material benelit to botli the employer ami tlie 
employee; that it has l>eeu, so far as my experience goes, bemdicial ludii w-ays. 
I can’t deny it. It contimied to lie tliat in my o[nnion strongly until our trou- 
ble, when I learned that you coulil not depend upon organized lalior as a rule. 
I liaA'e over found the leadei-s of organized labor to be men of very gi-eat intidli- 
genee. men ameiialde to a.rgument and reason, ami if I could, in the iai-ge organi- 
zation that I control, deal w-ith the generally rec(»gnized leaders of labor, T 
w’oiild have no trmilde. 

The difficulty tliat arose in this case was not from men wlio i*epresenled 
labor, but from the men who, by the votes of tlieir several locals, came into 
power and exeridsed that pow'er arliitrurily. I woulil not want again to deal, 
in any contract I might make wdtli union labor, witli other than recognized 
leaders. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, in the course of your testimony, Mr. 
Britton, you said, or rather a few- moments ago you said, you found organized 
labor was not dependable. Do you mean by that that they are contract 
breakers? 

Mr. Britton. Yes. I can’t think otherwise, Mr. Commissioner. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. In this strike that you have lieeu telling us 
about, did they break a contract in doing so? 

^Ir. ^Bkitton. No; tJiere wars no contract Ju existence Avith tliem at tliat time. 
It had expired by limitation. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoc,k. Then in what instances in ymir experience 
ha AO yon luul broken contracts? 
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Ml*. ILjitton. I. \xill iiiidijnv Hint romnrk. I did not moan to bo understood 
as sayinj' that they are rontnict broaker.s. But they do not live up to the pro- 
visions of tiioir contracts wilhout creating dissension and trouble; a feeling 
with the omployor is that they use petty means of construing provisions and 
terms of tin* contract S() as to read into it, after it has been made, new and 
untliouglit <*r conditions, and arc constantly agitating the employees to rebel 
against the cniployer. 

Acting ('liaii’inan Weixstock. Despite the contract? 

l\tr. BaiTTON. Despite the contract. 

Acting (Miairman Weinstock. Now, when you enter into contracts with organ- 
ized lal>or, is tii('re any provision in tlie agreements tliat all disputed issues 
sliail 1)0 taken u]) in conference, and it' the conference can not settle them, to 
siil>m1t tluMU to ai’i)itra(ion? 

iMr. Biuttox. No, sir. We liave only one agreement of that character, and 
that is ^\lth tlio slrcM't railway men in Sacramento. 

Acting (’l)airnian Wetxstoc'K. Well, may that not be the weak spot in the 
language of tlie agreements, that there is no provision made to adjust disputed 
('on<litl(»ris as tliey tirrive? 

JMr. Bkitton. I think it is, largely. 

Acting Uliairman Wktxstociv. Would your objection to organized labor be 
not overcome by a pro\ision of that character? 

Mr. Barnox. Yt‘s; it might to a certain degree. 

Acting Cliairiiian W'eixstock. We ha\e heard that in tlie metal trades in San 
Fi-aii< isci», tluax' is a iirovision of (hat charjicter; tliat wlxm a dispute arises 
or an issue, it is adjudicated by a grievance committee who take It up right 
tiu're and tlicn (h'termine it, thus minimizing ])ossjhle friction. Now, .would 
that not meet the dilficulty that you point out in your industry? 

Mr. Barnox. Oh, I Ix^lieve tliat tlie diilicuUios as l)(dwi‘en employer and em- 
ploy ei' can only he solved by that mutual ngreeimmt or arbitration. I lielieve 
111 ! dirroronc(‘s if enteri'd inlo in a fair-minded way, can Ix' adjusted. 

A( ting ( ■'iiairinan W’r.ixsTocK. If a dispute should raise to-morrow with one of 
(lie labor bodies tliat you are dealing with, for instance, a dilference in the in- 
tej'pretation ol‘ tlie agreement, how would you adjust it now, how would you 
deal \\ itli it now? 

IMr. Bkittox. It could only ho dealt with by mutual consent to arbitrate any 
diHei'cnces tliat migliL arise, because tlicre is no pro\ision in tlie agn^ement for 
aj'liitrat ion, as 1 recall. 

Acting (Miairman Weinstock. Commissioner Garrotson asks whether concilia- 
tion would not mei't tliose circmmstanci's in many casos. 

Jilr. Bin'nox. Oli, it always did in the past. During the Id years tliat we 
laid — (^r lo >ears that we had relations with orgaiiizeil labor, as I have stated, 
rawer had any dilficultie.s. They were adjusted by a common conference had 
as between the men. They w’ould bring up points of differeiico and w’e wouhl 
sit dowm and talk tlii'in over and adjust tliem. It w’as a common, a familiar 
proiiosition at that time. 

Acting Uliairman M’etxstock. Among the various suggestions that have been 
made to tins commission in its bearings over the couiiti*y as a remedy for in- 
ihistrial unri'st and along the lines of minimizing industrial war, has 
been this rmiiedy, that both sides should organize and organize as 
strongly as they kmwv how to organize; that tliey sliould recognize and 
deal with each other; that tlicy should enter into agreements, wTitten or verbal, 
with a clause that all disputed points shall be adjusted in conference or by a 
grievance coinmittcx^. Now, if there are any weak spots in this suggestion that 
lias come to us, will you, from your experience, point out wiiat are those w*eak 
spots; or, If you Know' a better way of bringing about a more cordial and 
friendly relationship, wo would be glad to hear it. 

IMr. Riuttox. My limited experience with nil classes of union labor rather 
unfits me to answx*r a questjon as broad as this, Mr. Commissioner, applying 
to the general title of labor and capital or of employer and employee. 

We are jicculiarly situated — the Industry wiilch I have been in all my life. 
Tl is a public utility corporation. It has a duty not only to Itself, but It has a 
greater duty to the public wiiich it serves. It is required by law contingently to 
do certain things and do them in a certain way. So far as public utilities are 
concerned, 1 can only speak for them; and I don’t believe that any board of 
conciliation or mediation w'ould be effective ns against the class of men that I 
have had to detil with in the labor organizations, who have come with such un- 
reasonable demands. 
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I believe that there .sli(»iil<l be a law paj^sed by the National (Jovernmeut and 
by every State government, prohibiting employes alRliated with public ntilitieij 
from going out on a strike, and likewise prohibiting the public utility from 
locking out any men; and that the questions at issue as between organized labor 
and public utilities should be settled positively by a board of arbitration and so 
provided in the law. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstoc k. In other words, I take it, INIr. Britton, that you 
look with favor upon the Canadian law? 

Mr. Britton. Very much indeed, sir. I have had occasion to look into that 
very thoroughly and I am very much in favor of it. 

Acting (’hairman Weinstoc k. As you doubtless know, the Canadian law pro- 
vides in connection with public utilities i)ure and simple, that there can be no 
strike, no lockout, until the State has inti'rvened and had an opporl unity of ad- 
justing tile diOiculty. 

Mr. Britton. Y('s, sir. 

Acting ('hairnian AVkinstock. W(‘1I, now, wouhl >ou favor the compulsory 
clause that is connected witli tin' f-anadian law? As you doubtless ]’(‘call, umha* 
the (Canadian law, a strike declared before a public hearing, or rather a State 
lieariiig, or a lockout declaiTsl before a State hearing is i)unishable ])y a fine. 
AVouhl you fav(»r that or would you favor the Aineri(*an systmn as ai>plied to 
our railroads, which is not comiuilsor.v, but voluntary on botli sides? 

Mr. Brttton. No; on the part of every public utility, including railways, I 
would make it cominilsory. 

Acting (.thairman AA’EiNsrocK. AA'hat Is the answer? 

IMr. Brttton. I would make it compulsory. 

Acting ('hairniati AA’ktnstock. A'ou would make* it compulsory? 

Air. Britton. Yes, sii*. 

Commissioner (rVURE'tsoN. I have a question I want to ask, Air. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman AAY:rNsTO('K. All right. 

CoinmlssioiK'r (Jarretson. Air. Britton, hav(‘ .\ou any familial'il.^ — havi' you 
ev(‘r worked umhu’ tiu' Lemieux Act? 

Air. Britton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Carretson. Hum* ,to\i e\er liad any exjTeriiaice wilh the New- 
lands Aet on tliis side? 

All*. Britton. No, sir. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. Tlien >om' know’h‘dg(‘ of l»oth would l)e tlieoretieal ? 

Air. Brit'J'on. ICntindy so. 

CommissioruT (Jarretson, AN’ouhl you attach any value to tiie experi(‘nc(‘ that 
is had under them? 

Air. Britton. 1 certainly w’onhl, if familiar w itli it ; yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Oakretson. Bi'ar in mind what makes me ask lliat ; I want to 
make my own position clear. I am one of tin* few Americans tliat luive ilealt 
under (lie Lemi(*nx Act oft(‘ner than the average ('Canadian, and I have dealt 
under the Newdands or Krdman Act as much as any living man. Tlie peculiarity 
of tho lAMiiieux Act, I wmnl to liring out a feature of it; it is compulsory as to 
investigation. 

Air. Brttton. Yes, sir. 

(Jommlssioner Garretson. Bid its conclusion is hinding upon noboily. Have 
yon ever seen liow it actually works as compared with any other system? 

Air. BRirroN. No. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Tlie delays that ari.se under it? 

Mr. Britton. I don’t know^ anything about the workings of it, as I stated, be- 
cause T have never luid any experience. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know anything about the utilization of it 
by the employer to fortify himself in llie event of nonacceptnnee on hks part or 
on the part of the employee? 

Air. Brttton. I most certainly could not know^ anything of it, because I have 
had no experience. 

(Commissioner Garretson. The te.stimony that w'as given before this commis- 
sion by the commissioner of labor under wliom it was made effective wms to tlio 
effect that they didn’t have jails enough in Canada to imprison the people that 
violated it. No\v, there Is an actual statement that is made. And have you 
had any knowledge of how often both sides have bolted tlie decision? 

Mr. Britton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. The decisions that have been made? 

Air. Britton. No, sir. 
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of the company tliat I was associated with in Oakland in about 1808 to form 
alliances with it up to 1913, or a period of ir» years, there had been a constant 

' CojTimissioiier Garrethon. I believe those things might influence you in favor 
of tlie method that obtains here. Now., as to mediation, bear in mind I am talk- 
ing from a public-service standpoint myself. You recognize there is no greater 
puhlic-.service corporation tlian the railways? 

Mr. Bbitton. Tl)at is true. 

Commissioner Garretson. Under the Federal law either side can demand the 
intervention of the mediating commission, or the mediators them.selves can 
tender their friendly services whenever In their opinion it becomes desirabli'. 
Now, when a perfectly neutral interest, responsible only to the President of tin* 
country, tenders its friendly services, do you indieve that a body of that kind, 
whi(‘h would liave the confidence of the employer that it was not affiliated with 
labor and the contidiaice of the employee that it was not atliliated with the 
employer, could often do away with the i)oint of contention that existed and 
minimize indu.strial war; do you believe that that Would be po.ssible? 

Mr. P>RiTTON. Oh, I b(‘lleve it is po.ssii)le ; yes, sir. 

(k)mmissioner Garret.son. With a commission of that character, extended to 
be able to exercise its friendly offices in intrastate as well as interstate bodies, 
do you believe that it could (‘xercise an intluenci' for good? 

Mr. Britton. T have never doubted that, sir, and my i>oint was not made in 
that way. My judgment was that in order to safeguard the i)nbljc in tlu‘ com- 
modities which it is entitled to and whi(*h it is used to. to prevent disaster occur- 
ring, that it wo\dd bo preferable to have a law Unit would be cornpulsor.i , by 
which any differences between organized labor a?ul jmblic utilities should be 
shifted to the decision of the arbitration board which siiould be final. I am not 
agjiinst mediation at all; T tliiidc that is a necessary i)art leading up to it, 
perhaps. 

(Nuiimissiomu* G xruetson. In the Nhnvlands Act mediation precedes arbitra- 
tion ? 

]\rr. P>nTTTON. Yes, sir. 

rommi.ssioiK'r Garretson. And arbitration must lie voluntary. Now, as to 
compulsory arbitratiim, can such a thing exist as comi)ulso’ry arbitration? 
Does it not cease to be arbitration the moment that it becomes compul.s<»ry, 
only another form of court? 

Mr. Britton. True. Well, we might use the term court, then, instead of 
arbitration. 

Gommissioner Garretson. Well, it is a misnomer as applied to arbitration, 
is it not? When we eona* down to it. if it is agnail that tlu‘ laborer and the 
employer have eipial rights before the law, is not all the legal luaeJiiiuu'y now 
in existence open to tlie adjudication of sucli fjuestions, once the legal rights 
of both are recognized? 

Mr. Britton. Yes; but not until after damage has been inflicted that is 
irreparable : that is all. 

t\>mmissioner Garret.son. There is a form of .so-called h^gal [irocediire that 
often steps in. 

Air. Britton. Yon mean injun(*tions? 

Goinnii,ssioner (Jakkp:t.son. S'es. 

Mr. Britton. Not very often efi'ective. 

Gommissioner Garretson. No; it may not be. 

That i^ all, IMr. (fiiairinan. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Any other statements tliat you care to make? 

Mr. Britton. No, .sir. 

Acting (Miairman Weinstock. Do you think of anytliing I'lsc? 

IMr. Britton. I do not think I do. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That you think Is likely to be of interest? 

Mr. Britton. I do not think of anything this inommit, sir. 

Acting (Miairman Weinstock. If iiot> you will stand ('xcused. Tluiuk you 
very much. 

The comudssion will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.15 o’clock p. ui., on tills Thursday, September 3, 1914, an 
adjournment was taken until 2 o’clodc p. m.) 
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Al'TEU RECE.SS 2 1*. Af. 

IMet pursuant to juljourninent. IM-esont as t)efore. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Lynch. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ROBERT NEWTON LYNCH. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Will you give us your name and address and 
vocation? 

Mr. Lynch. Hohert Newton Tiynch j inanagtT San I'h'nnciseo Cliainhei* of 
Commerce. 

Acting Chairman WErNSTocic. You are manager of the San Francisco (Miam- 
her of (Commerce? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. sir. 

A('ting Cliairman VV'etnstock. What is the nature of jour function as manager 
of the chamber of commerce? 

Air. ]iYNCH. As executive oMicer On- carrying out the i»o1lcles of the organi- 
sation. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. How long have jiui ht^en tlu‘ manag(n* of tlie 
cliamlxn* of commerce'^ 

Mr. Lynch. About 14 month.s. 

Acting Cliairman ^\ etnsiociv. In what service were von tmgagtMl T>rior to 
that? 

I\Ir. Lynch. As manager of the California Dcnadopment Koard. 

Acting Chairman Y einsi'ociv. \\ ill you tt‘ll tlu‘ <*ommission what is the i>\ir- 
pose of the (California 1 >(‘V(‘lopnient Board? ' 

Mr. lA'Ncii. The purpose is to <*n<‘ourage the develoinnent of California, 
particularly from an agricultural standiioint. 

Acting (Miairman ^VE 1 NST<KI\. Hoes the chamlier of c<nnmerc(‘ lia\'(‘ that end 
in vi(‘w also? 

I\lr. Lynch. The chamlHU* of coinimn’ce has ns its main purpose* lla* develop- 
nu‘nt and eneouragement of the conma^rce of San Francisco. 

Acting (Jhainnan Wkinstot k. Doc's it confine itself to the commerce*, or does 
it also include the industries of San h'ranci.sco? 

Mr. Lynch. It contines Itself almost exclusively to tiie commerce. 

Acting (hiairman M'einstock. Is it at all interested in cmdeavoring to fiirtht*r 
tile industrial (U*velopmc*nl of the* citj ? 

Mr. Lync’h. It has never entcTcd into the work of securing scienlitic data 
upon that subject. Tlic're lias h<.‘en no aggiv.sshc* dc'partmc'iil of the chamber of 
commerce that has bc'en interested in the* industrial matters of San Francisco 
except upon the commercial sidc\ 

Acting (.Chairman Wein.stock. (diambers of commerce in many cities, Mr. 
Lynch, among otiier things, undertake to get new Industries located in their 
midst l)y .s(*eking out iirospects and following them np and doing \^hat can he 
done to persuade them to locate in that particular city. What, if anything, 
has the Fliamher of (^mimerce of San Francisco done along those lines? 

Mr. Ta'Nc ti. It has been a V('ry in<*idental part of its work. 

Acting (Chairman Weinstock. It has been an incidental part? 

Air. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But a part of it? 

Air. Lynch. No aggro.ssive action has been taken that I know of to that 
effect, except the answ('r to inquiries tiiat liapi)en to l)e brought to our attention. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. AVill you tell the commission what it has done 
despite tlie fact that it is an Incidental part of the work of the (*hamher? 

Air. Lynch. It lias a eominiltee known ns the maniifactnn*rs’ committee. 
That (*ommittee has recently undertaken the collection of data upon the Indus- 
trial situation in San Francisco, w'ltli a view^ to tlie encouragement of manu- 
facturing enterprises. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. AVell, does that data sliow^ the numher 
of manufacturing enteriirises that wwe here at certain past iieriods and the 
number of manufacturing enterprises that are operating in the city at this time? 

Mr. Lynch, Only so far as it may he obtained from the TTnited States census. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have j^ou any of those figures available? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Acting f'hairman Weinstock. Would you he good enough to review' them 
here? 

Mr. Lynch. Regarding the number of factories? 
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Acting Chairman \Vktn;>tock. Yes. How many manufacturing enterprises 
were there in San Francis<*o. say, in DOO and liow many in 1010 and how 
many, so far as can 1 h' ascertained, are there operating here now? 

Mr. Lynch. I find from (he Tnited States census figures that in 1899 there 
were 1,748 fact(»ru*s in San Francisco. 

Acting Chairman VV4oinstock. In 1899? 

Mr. IjYN(ur. Yes, sir. In 1904 tlierc were 2,251 factories. In 1909 there were 
1,796 factories. In 1901 lliere were 46,666 i>ersons engaged in tlu^ 

Acting (^hairman Weinstock. IVill you repeat that? In 1904 tliere wert' 

Mr. LViVcTr. 'I'wo tiiousaiid two hundred and tifty-one fnctori(is; in 1909, 1,796 
factories. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is that tlie latest data availal)l«‘? 

Mr. Lvn('}t. They take the census every five years, and the next will not l)e 
taken until 1919. 

Acting Cliairmun Weinstock. Thai is, those you liave given are for a period 
of tivc years interval —1899, 1904, 1JX)9. 

]\Ir. Lynch. Yes; 1914 are not yet available. 

Acting Cluiirinau Wein.stock. Are not yet available. Now, tlie number (,>f 
<*mployees. 

^Ir. Ia'nch. In 1904 were 46,666. 

Acting Chairman Wetnsto('k. Yes. 

Mr. IiYN('ir. In 1009. 86,910. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, in ItHM, for example, did the 2,251 
fa'‘lories include fact«u’ies and repair shops? 

Mr. Lynch. No. Factories. 

Acting Chairman Weinsto('k. Factories juire and simple? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. Aial the figures for 1899 are also exclusively factories, 
do not include repair shops. 

Acting Chairman Wejnstock. In 1009 the 1.790 represent factoiaes pure and 
simple? 

^Ir. Lynch. Yes. 

Acting Cliainnan Weinstock. And do not include repair shops? 

Mr. Lynch. No, 

Acting Cimirman Weinstock. So (Imt is a fair comparison; Hint is, the 
classifications are the same in 190^1 and 1909? 

Mr. Lynch. A'es. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. According to those figures there lias been a 
decline in tlie number of factories from 1904 to 1909 or 455, and a decline of 
about 10,000 workers? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. 

Acting (Miainnan M'etnsto('k. What exifianation is offered for tliis decline? 
What are the caus(‘s so far as you know tiuun? 

Mr. Lynch. I don’t know. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you any theory on the matter? 

Mr. Lynch. Tlio cliamber of commerce has not investigated tlie subject in 
any way, and it lias no data upon (lie .suliject. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, You say tliat the figures for 1914 — 1918, 
possibly, are not availalde? 

Mr. Lynch. 1914 are not available. They probably will he from the Depart- 
ment of Census; generally don’t get out within a reasonable time. Maybe 
some one has them ; I haven’t. 

Acting (diairman Weinstock. Is it known in wdiat line of industry this 
shrinkage has taken place, this shrinkage of 455 factories? 

Mr. Lynch. No. I do not know. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What effect in your judgment did the fire have 
in diminishing the number of factories? 

Mr. Lynch. It had tlie effect of sending some factories across the bay. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Was that due to the fact that perhap.s condi- 
tions, operating conditions, are more favorable on the other side of the bay 
than on this side of the hay? 

Mr. Lynch. I don’t know. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Has any attempt been made to follow up these 
industries that seemingly have dropped out, to learn tlie cause of their dropping 
out? 

Mr. Lynch. Not by our organization. 

Acting Ohalrmun Weinstock. Do you know of any organization that has 
attempted to follow up these missing industries? 
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Mr. Lynch. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say that incidentally it Is a part of the 
work of the chamber of commerce to seek prospects wherever they are avail- 
able. That is, when a letter of inquiry comes, I take it that that letter Is 
followed up until the prospect is located or locates elsewhere? 

Mr. Lynch. Oh, yes ; we frequently have letters of inquiry in regard to 
locating industries in San Francisco, and we give the best information ob- 
tainable. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many such inquiries have come to your 
chamber within your knowledge, say, within the past year? 

Mr. Lynch. About one hundred. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Could you give the commission any statement 
showing what became of tliese 100 prospects? 

INIr. Lynch. None of them, to my knowledge, located. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is it known where tliey did locate, if at all? 

Mr. Lynch. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know whether any of these 100 pros- 
pects located in the vicinity of Ban Francisco on the other side of the hay? 

Mr. Lynch. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You do not know? 

Mr. Lynch. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman I^’einstock. Is there anyone connected with the chamber 
that would know? 

Mr. Lynch. I think not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is it known whether any of these 1(X) pros- 
pects located in any other part of the State? 

Mr. Lynch. I have no personal knowle<lge of the case. Perhaps some or the 
office force may have learned. I think I lieard of one case 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Who connected with your ofhee would he likely 
to know? 

Mr. Lynch. IMr. Manley. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see Mr. Manley is present. 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I might question him on that score. 

Mr. Lynch. Yes; you might ask him. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. From your knowledge of industrial condi- 
tions — you have lived in San Francisco how long? 

Mr. Lynch. Well, I have only had my actual residence hero two years, but 
off and on 20 or 25 years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Bo that jou are fairly familiar with existing 
conditions, I take it? 

Mr. Lynch. Not industrial conditions. 

Acting Ciiaiman Weinstock. You know, of couse, the line of work in which 
the commission is engaged? 

]Mr. Lynch. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tlie duties that have been imposed upon it l)y 
Congress ? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What siigge.stion have you to make to the 
commission that you think would he of interest to it in dealing with tlie proD- 
lems that are liefore it? 

Mr. Lynch, \^'ell, I take it I am a witness liere as manager of tlic chamber 
. of commerce, and the chamlier of commerce not having taken any interest or 
The responsibility of investigating industrial conditions along the line which 
your commission is Interested, I liavc no data or suggestions. 

Actng Chairman Weinstock. Tlic chamber, then, as I lake it, does not, as a 
body. Interest Itself in industrial relations or industrial matters? 

Mr. Lynch. Not as industrial relations. It has no Interest whatever in 
regard to the relations of employer and employee except the one point of being 
Interested in the maintenance of law and order. 

Acting Chairman Weinnstock. Well, has it had occasion in recent years to 
exercise that phase of its activities? 

Mr. Lynch. It has. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you state when and where and under 
what circumstances ? 

Mr. Lynch. During recent months there was evidence of lawlessness In 
regard to certain industrial disputes between the printers, and there were fre- 

388X9“— S. Doc. 415, 6^1— vol 6 ^23 
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quent occasions of assaults upon the streets. * And the chaiuber of coimuerce, 
wildioiit any referen(*e to tlie merits of the controversy, made an appeal to the 
mayor of San Francisco and the cijiistitiited autlmrities to maintain order. 

Acting Chairman Did Uie chaml>er make any investigations to 

satisfy itself who was re.sponsible for this lawbrenking? 

Mr. Ly'nch. No. It took the position that lawbreaking up<»n any side of Ihe 
matter was reprehensible and should be repressed. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, has the chamber, then, any ofllcial knowl- 
edge as to who was responsible for this violence in this recent industj-ial 
trouble? 

]Mr. Lyncti. As to which side of the controversy was resi>onsibl4‘? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Lyxcii. The evidence seemed to l>e that the strikers vere the ones 
inflicting the outrages, but that had notliing to do with its attitude in the 
matter. It made the appeal entirely upon the maintenan<*e of h‘iw aial order, 
without reference to who was respcmsihle. 

Acting Clmirman Wktxstock. Did the chamber keep a record of the number 
of arrests that were made and the numlxu- of convictions that followed? 

Mr. LvNf'H. No. As except to such representations that were made. Ther(‘ 
were frequent cases. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. But you have no record? 

Mr. Lynch. No. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. As to tlie nnmher of arrests and the convic- 
tions of the partiexs responsible for the trouble? 

ISir. IjYnch. No. 

Acting Clmirman Wkinstock. Whatever knowledge you have I take ir is 
hearsay, then? 

I^fr. Lyncit. No; i*epresoiUations were made of various arrests, and those 
cases were presented to tlie authorities. 

Acting Clialrman Wkinstock. Those cases were not )>resented? 

Mr. Lynch. They were presented. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. They were presented? 

Mr. Lynch. 'Fhcy were presented. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, the chamlier <*ontlned itself 1o calliim 
upon tlie authorities to maintain law and order? 

Mr. Lynch. Entirely. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. What response did the chamber meet in Us 
calling upon the authorities? 

Mr. Lynch. They were assurcxl l>y the niiihorities that the outrages would 
cease. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And did they c.*ease? 

Mr. Lynch. After a period. 

Acting Chairman Wkinsiock. Well, have you any information that you care 
to give the commission that is likely to ho of interest? 

Mr. Lynch. No: I think not; except this: That the chamber has undertaken 
to get the information that seems mwer to have lic'en gatlmred anywhere in 
regard to the exact industrial condition— not industrial relation— but indus- 
trial condition of San Francisco. And it has sent out blanks to every factory 
in San Francisco asking certain questions, and a certain number of replies 
have l)een received, but the survey has not been completed. 

The committee, the manufacturers’ committee of the chamber, will probably 
l>rosecute tlioso inquiries in order to ascertain exactly as far as possible tlH‘ 
situation. The chamber would be glad to furnish aiiy data tJiat may he re- 
quired, and if there are any questions regarding the imlustrial conditions 
here, which fall within the scope or the intelligence or equipment of the cham- 
ber. we Avould be very glad to furnish them to this commission In wi-ltlng. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock, Well, we will appreciate that very miicli Mr 
I.yncli. 

(The following communication was subsequently received from Mr. Lynch:) 

San Feancisco Chambeb of Commerce, 

Sm Franriftco, November 1.014 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary United States Commission on Industrial Felaiions, 

Chicoffo^ III 

Dear Ste: Your valued letter of November 18 has been received, relative 
to the data regarding industrial conditions In San Fi-anscico being gathered by 
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the chamber of commerce, which I promised the Coiimiissiou on Industrial 
Relations when I appeared before them in tliis city on September 3. 

The industrial survey of this city is still in progress, and we exi>ect to Im» at 
it at least another six months before the work is completed, and even then it 
will require constant attention to keep it up to date. We are going after this 
data in an entirely different manner than has ever been attempted by any othei* 
city in the country. At present we have compiled an alphabetical list of the 
factories in this city, from which the field force of the Unitetl States indus- 
ti-ial census will work when they come out here in January. We are also 
gathering data from the various factories in tliis city, but this work has not 
yet been completed. 

As soon as a reiiort is issued on the above work, we shall be glad to send 
you a copy of same. 

Yours, very truly, 


Robekt Newton Lynch. 

Vice l^resulcnt and Matiaf/er. 


Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were those blanks Unit you say were sent 
out by the chamber sent to employers and unions or just to the employers 
alone V 

Mr. Lynck. It had no reference to the relation i)etween the two. They 
were sent out to the various concerns, asking tlicir address, tlie kind of articles 
manufactured, whether they require additional capital, wliether they regarde<l 
San Francisco as a good field of operatiim, wlietlier they wore looking for a 
new location, wliat kind of locations they required, what conditions were favor- 
able to their business, what kind of raw materials they used, and where pur- 
ehas(‘d, wliothor California could furnish raw materials, and if California 
didn’t use their products wiiether there was any reason wliy they didn’t usi* 
tliein, what class of work, what proportion of San Francisco consumption, 
what proportion of foreign consumption, to wliat extent was their market price 
afCeeted by tiie selling price of tlie product in the East, wlietlier tliey think 
California should purchase more of (heir produet— 'ipiest ions of that kind in 
order to give the chamber more information in order to be able to more in- 
telligently assist in tlie (lev(‘lo])menl of these industries. 

Acting Chairinnn WErNsTocK. Wlieii >our summary of this survey is com- 
pleted, Mr. Lynch, we would be glad to have you .send the commission a copy. 

Yir. Ia'nch. Yes; very glad to. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tlie ipiestion is asked whether the fact 
that facilities were inmiediatoly available, I iiresume immediately after the fire 
hen*, wore responsible for some manufacturers moving across the bay shortly 
after the fire. 

Mr. Lynch. I don’t quite get the question. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, let me put it in another form, then: 
The fact that manufacturers could find immediate facilities on the other side 
of the bay iimnedlately after tiie fire when they could not find them on this 
side, do you think that tliat fact ha<l anything to do with the transferring of 
manufacturing enterprises from this side of tlie bay to the otlier side of the 
bay? 

Yir. Lynch. I have no information on that subject. I was not engaged as 
manager of the cliamber of commerce at that time, and I only have the usual 
impression which anyone would have as to tlie causes. I have no information. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. All right, ^Ir. Ti.vncli ; thank you very much. 

Mr. Manley. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WARREN MANLEY. 


Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Manley, give your name and addres.s and 
vocation to the reporter. 

Mr. Manley. Warren Manley, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What department of the chamber of commerce 
do you look after, Mr. Manley? 

Mr. Manij:y. The information and statistical department. 

Acting Chairman Weins'Icik. Is it a part of your work to seek out pros- 
pects for manufacturing enterjirises with a view to getting them to locate here? 

Mr. Manley. Not yet. We have been engaged in simply answering the* 
inquiries we have i-eceived so far. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. About how many inquiries have you had 
during the past year? 

Mr. Manley. We received 101 in tlie year 1913. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. One hundred and one. 

Mr. Manley. In the year 1913. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Can you tell the commission what became of 
those prospects? 

Mr. Manley. No; I can’t. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many of tliem located here? 

Mr. Manley. None of them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many located in the immediate vicinity 
of San Francisco? 

Mr. Manley. I don’t know of any that located across the bay. Tliere was one 
located in TjOS Angles. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. One out of the hundred? 

Mr. IMANLirv. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were you able to a.sccrtain why that prospect 
kx'ated in Los Angeles instead of locating here? 

Mr. ;Manley. We never endeavored to. The only way I know they were 
located in T.os Angeles, wo received a letterhead from Los Angeles and hap- 
I)ened to remember it was an Inquiry we had received. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you ever been able to follow up any of 
these hundred prospects with a view of learning wliat kept them from locating 
here? 

Mr. Manley. No; we do not conduct our work in that wny. Wv answer an 
inquiry when it comes in, give them all the information to the i)est of our 
knowledge, but do not follow up the inquiries. 

Acting (’hairnian Weinstock. You do not follow up llie iiaiuirics? 

Mr. :M \nley. No. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Do you know how mauj of tliat Imndnxl located 
on the other side of the bay? 

Mr. Manley. None that I know of. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that really none of tliem located in this 
part of the State? 

Mr. Manley. No. 

Acting (’hairman Weinstock. And only one located in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Manley. That 1 know of. There may he others. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. AA^here did these applications come from? 

Air. Manley. Where do they come from? 

Acting Chairman AA^etnstock. Yes. 

Mr. Manley. All over tlie United Slates. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. All over the TYiited States. Tliey are not con- 
lined to California? 

Air. Manley. Oh, no. Of course, you must remember that a gi’eat majority 
of these inquiries are not what you would call legitimate manufacturing in- 
quiries. A great many people simply try to take a chance, thinking they can 
come out here. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. One statement that has been made before this 
commission during these hearings is that the labor conditions of San Francisco 
are such that capital is friglitened off from locating In San Francisco. Has 
anything in your experience in connection with your work brought out that 
fact ? 

Air. AIanley. No; it has not. 

Acting Chairman AA’einstock. You do not know of any instance where a pros- 
pect remained away from San Francisco because of the labor conditions? 

Mr. AIanley. Not among those inquiries that we received ; no. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. So that labor conditions, so far as you know, 
had little or nothing to do with the fact of these prospects not coming here? 

Mr. Manley. That I couldn’t say ; I don’t know whether it did or not. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. There was no comment made on the part of 
the prospects in any correspondence one way or the other? 

Mr. Manley. They simply make the inquiry and we answer the letter. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But if they did locate elsewhere, they did It 
without letting you know? 

Mr. Manley. In this one instance they did. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. If they liave any reasons why they dont lo- 
cate here, they don’t give you these reasons? 
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Mr. Mani.ey. No ; we have never had tlieiii. 

Acting Chairman ^\'ElNsTocK. Tliat is all, thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FREMONT OLDER. 

Acting Cliairnian Weinstock. Will you give the reporter jour name, address, 
and occupation? 

Mr. Older. I^'renioiit Older; managing editor of tlie r»ulletin; San Francisco. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You are the managing editor of the Exening 
Bulletin? 

Mr. Older. Y’es, sir. 

Acting Chairman AN'einstock. Y'ou have been managing (‘ditcn* of tlie Evening 
Bulletin how long? 

Mr. Older. Nearly 20 years. 

Acting Chairman \\h':iNST<)CK. As managing editor of the Evening Bulh'tin, 
have you kept in touch with commercial ami industrial conditions in San 
Francisco ? 

Mr. Older. Only in a general way, in most cases. Sometimes 1 ha\(‘ beim in 
closer touch than others. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Has there ])een much industrial strife in the 
city of San Francisco, say, for the past live years? 

^fr. Older. Very little. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoc'K. Has there been mon‘ or h*ss than the preeed- 
iTig five years? 

Mr. Older. Well, I don't re(‘all; no. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoc'k. Take tlie period i)(‘t\\(‘en 1004 ami 1001), ami 
then the i)eriod between 1909 and, say, 1914, 

Mr. Older. Yes. There has been less. 

Acting Chaiianan Weinstock. Been less since 1009 than Ix'fore 1909? 

Mr. Oi.DKR. Yes. 

Acting (Miairman Weinstock. To what do you attribute this bigber degree 
of industrial peace within the last five years? 

Mr. Older. Why, I can hardly give any reason for it tliat would 1)(‘ based on 
information. Tlie only reason I said there was more in the live years prior, 
was hecans(‘ in that period came the street car strike. That, I think, was just 
after the fire. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. 1907? 

Mr. Oi.DER. 1907, I think it was. But aside from that conllict I don’t think 
there was any material ditlerern'e in the conditions in those live y(‘ars or the 
last live years. I don’t know what 

Acting C4iairman WKiNSTorK. IMay I ask whether it is not a fact that around 
1907 there was in San Francisco a street car strike? 

Mr. Oi.DER. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. A telephone strike, a laumiry strike, a ma- 
eliiriists’ strike, that took place within a very brief period of time? 

Mr. Older. 1 don’t remember that there was a machinists’ strike. 1 remem- 
ber tliat tlu're was a macliinisls’ controversy over hours, but I don’t I'emomber 
that it came to the point of a strike. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes; it was testitied to here yt^sterday that 
th(‘re was a strike that ran on .several weeks. 

Mr. Oo)Eu. T bad forgotten. The only big imluslrial conflict I recalled was 
the street car strike. 1 remember, now, that you remind me, that there were 
others, but they didn’t stand out in my mind as being ])arliculai’ly scvitc. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As far as you know, has labor been more 
strongly organized since 1909 than it was before? 

]\Ir. Older. I think so. I think it has been gaining in its organization. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Has that fact bad any effect, as far ns you 
can judge, on the degree of industrial peace? Has it made for industrial peace, 
or has it not? 

Mr. Older. I think it 1ms. I think as organized labor gains in i^iwer there 
is less likelihood of conllicts. That is my experience here in San Francisco. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You have been the editor of the Bulletin how 
many years, did you say? 

Mr. Oi.DER. Nearly 20 years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Does your memory i)ermlt you to g<r back 
20 years and recall the industrial conditions when you lirst became editor? 
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Mr. Older. Well, yes, sir; in a {*eutM-al way. ^iy mind can jjo back rather 
clearly to the strike of 1001. 

Acting Chairman Wejnstock. That would be about l‘i years. 

Mr. Older. Prior to that time I don’t rtnneniber any particulaiiy big contlicl. 
The 1901 strike was a meniorable event which I recall fairly well. 

Acting Chairman WEiNsimiv. You have reference to the teamsters’ strike? 

Mr. Older. The teamsters’ strike of 1901; yes ,sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstook. Well, as one who has kept in touch with the 
local conditions, has the condlticm of the worker during this i>eriod of 20 years 
in San Francisco grown l)etter or worse? 

Mr. Oldejl I can't s{)eak with any figures or facts before me, but I should 
say that the condition is better. Their organizations are stronger, and natur- 
ally I infer their conditions are better. 

Acting (duiirman Weinstock. And by better (‘onditions, I ju'esiime, you mean 
wages are higher? 

Mr. Older. Wages and hours. 

Acting Chairman Weinstik’K. And hours shortia* and working conditions 
better ? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir ; without doubt. 

Acting Chairman WeiNvStock. You heard the tigures pres(MUed l>y Mr, l.yncli 
a few monumts ago? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. According to which there is an appaiaad reduc- 
tion in the number of faidories in San Francisco betwt'en 1!»()1 and IIMM) amount- 
ing to about 45.“) shops? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And 10, (KM) men? 

Mr. Older. Y(‘s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What would be your explanation of that seem- 
ing decline? 

Mr. Older. I have hoard Mr. Lynch say that there at some period tht*y in- 
cluded a lot of 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Repair shops? 

Mr. Oi.DER. Well, not reT)alr shops exactly. I heard him say that the Hulletin 
office in those days would have been called a factory because it inanipulatiNi lend 
and made metal jilates, etc., for its presses; and I think 1 heard him say that 
many of those small factories were cut out. I may 1 h‘ wrong about the date, 
but I know he di<l make that point to account for the falling off. T think he 
said that the production was greater and the investment was greater now than 
it was then. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. T asked him particularly whether the classifica- 
tion for 1904 and 1909 was the same, and 1 think he answered yes. 

Mr. Older. Well, you asked liini in regard to repair slmjis. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. He said tlie repair shops were eliminated i)olli 
times. 

Mr. Older. I don’t know that tlie Bulletin would come under the head of a 
repair shop; T think it came under the head of a factory. He told me it did. 
Many such industries were listed as factories when they were merel,\ some 
small business; thfit is my impression. He gave me the impression there was 
a greater amount of money Invested and a greater prodiuTlon in H)09 than in 
1904. I don’t think you asked him the question about the production and invest- 
ment. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. No; T did not. ^>11 liave J>een a student of 
economic problems for a great many years I take it, Mr. Older. 

^Ir. Older. I have thought a great deal along that line. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What is your opinion relative to tlie merits and 
demerits of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Older. I think it is a mn-essary makeshift. It seems to he the best meatis 
at hand Just now. 

Acting C^hairman Weinstock. You think it is better, for example, than indi- 
vidual bargaining? 

Mr. Older. Yes ,sir; certainly. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. For what reason Is it better? 

Mr. Older. Because of tlie power that there Is in collective bargaining against 
the divided power that would follow individual bargaining. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is there any metliml that you could suggest 
that te still better than collective bargaining to tlie Interests of botli parties? 
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Mr. Older. Yes, sir. T think (‘hsmsins the ideal of liiimtiii society from mere 
petting to a more altrulstie point of view would he better. That is a matter 
of education, of course. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. How would you apply that pnictlcally ? 

Mr. Older. I did not say it could be applied practically. You asked me if 

I could think of any other way. So long as our only ideal is iK)ssessIon, 1 
(’on’t know of any better way than to go on hammering. Mach .side Immmering 
for more. That is the system as it works out. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. While the altruistic ideal would he, from your 
IM)lnt of view, the best conceivable, you believe the collective bargaining is tlu‘ 
l*est possible? 

Air. Older. Yes; under the present money standard; which carries with it 
excellence and respectability. So long as the dollar is tlie only ideal of the 
world I don’t know of anything better or worse. 

A(‘tiiig Chairman Weinstock. As a nevvspai>er publisher, I suppose you op- 
ernie under the closed-shop system, do you not? 

Mr. Older. Ye.S, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What do you find to he from the standpoint 
of the employer, what do you find to be the advantages and disadvantages of 
working under the closed-shop system? 

Mr. Older. Why, we have iiml no dilliculty with the closed shop — that is, not 
to amount to anything. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoi'K. The statement was made by a witness here the 
otli(‘r day, Mr. Martin, the editor of a Stockton jmper, that under the closed- 
shop system lie has no voice in the lixing of the wage, that the wagi‘ is de- 
termined upon by tlie union. 

IMr. Older. That is true. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. And he is simply notified a certain wage lias 
bwn decided on and ho lias no choice hut to pay it. 

Mr. Older. Tliat is true. 

Acting (Chairman M’einstock. Is tliat a fact? 

Mr. Older. Y('s, sir; it is true witli us. We liavi* liad arbitral l<m hoards in 
regard to fixing the scale. It has not been arbitrary, in the sen.se of demanding 

II certain sum without arbitration. 

Acting (’liairiiian ^VElNSTOCK. Then If you ba\e arbitration >ou do have a 
voice because you si‘U‘<d one of the arbitrators? 

^Ir. Older. Yes, sir. 

Acting f’liainnan V.'li \ s'i o('K. And the otluu’ si«U‘ seh‘cts an arbitrator? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

A('ting ('Imirman Wi i v..,r(K’K. And if the two can't agree tliey s(*leet a tbinl? 

IMi’. Older. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Wei. x stock. So that puts you on a parity with the worker? 

]\[i\ Older, Y^'S, sir. I slmuld eorrec-t that statement that we have no voice. 
In the printing trade ^\e have an arbitration agreement. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoi k. Then the conditions under which you operate 
differ from the t ondilions under whicli Mr. Martin operates in Stockton? 

Mr. Older. Tliey must he, if what he said was true, that he had no voice. 
I don’t know what the riiU’S are in Stm^kton, but Imre the allied printing trades 
have been arbitrating tlie scale for many years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In other words, if the allied printing jtrades 
should come to you and say, “ We feel that we ought to get 11) per cent more 
wages than we are getting now,” and you think it is a reasonable demand, you 
jield? But if you think it is an unreasonable demand, it becomes a debatable 
fiuostlon? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And is finally settliMl by arbitration? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Both sides, I iire^sume, are bound by the de- 
cision of the arbitrators? 

IMr. O 1 .DEK. Yes, sir. That is the way the scale in recent years has been 
errived at. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, as 0 matter of choice liow would you 
rather operate, as a result of your experience, umler closed-shop eonditlons or 
oiien-shop conditions? 

Mr. Older. If my only desire was to accumulate money and property, of 
course, I would prefer the oi>en shop. 
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Actliij? Chalriiuiii AVetn stock. Why? 

Mr. Oij>ER. Because I coiihl probably iimkc more money. I could probably 
pet people to work for less mom'y under the open-shop theory than I could under 
the closed-shop theoi'y or plan. 

Actinp Chairman A^’KTNSTOcK. Are there any competitors of yours that work 
under the open-shop thef)ry? 

Mr. Older. No, sir. 

Actinp Chairman Weinstock. They all oiwate under the same basis? 

Mr. Older. I think so. 

Acting Chairnuin Weinstock. That is, when it comes to the question of labor, 
you start on an even footing? 

Mr. Older. I think the Examiner has an open-shop jiressroom. I think that 
is the only open-shop adjunct to a newspaper here. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Does the Examiner, as far as you know, in the 
open-shop press room, pay union wages and observe union hours? 

Mr. Older. I don’t know. I have never heard that discussed. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, is there any disadvantage of working 
under a closed-shop basis as long as all your competitors work on the same 
basis? Could you inak<‘ just as much money working under a closc^l-sliop basis 
if your competitors are in the same situation? 

Mr. Older. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Than you could if working under an ojicn 
shop, if they w'ere all working under an open shop? 

Mr. Older. Certainly. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then, in other words, if you work open shop, 
is it not more likely to lead to what is called cutthroat competition than if 
you w’ork closi'd shop? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clialrman Weinstock. Does not the closed shop minimize t\u' possi- 
liillty of cuttiiroat competition where tlie open shop invites it? 

Mr. Older. Under the open shop the meanest man in towm would .(d the 
rate of wage. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And under the clo.sed shop the ra1(' is (‘stah- 
lished? 

l\tr. Older. Tlie meanest man lias to pay the same as tlie rest. 

Acting (’hnirman Weinstock. In other w’ords, the closed-shop basis forces 
the unfair man up to th(‘ fair man’s standard? 

.Mr. Oldi;r. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tliat, T presume. Is one advantage to tin* fair 
emplo.Nor, tlienV 

Air. Older. Yes. sir. 

Acting Ciiairman Weinstock. That an unfair competilor, or a competitor 
wlio otherwise w’ould he unfair, must start out on the' same fooling? 

Air. Older. A’es, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are there any other nd\anlages to the em- 
ployer under the closed-sliop s\slem? 

Mr. Older. I can only speak from my (‘xperience in (he Bulletin ofTa'C. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes, sir, 

ATr. Older. We get wonderful efficiency in onr oflice — ri'inurkable efliciency. 
I Iiave never had any experience with any other kind of shop. 

Acting (Chairman Weinstock. There has been testimony presented to this 
commi.sslon during its rei'ent hearings to the effect that the w'orkers in the 
closed sliop diminish its efliciency. Abui say that is not true in your ox])eri('uce? 

Air. Older. It is not true in our oflice. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Was there a time wdien yon did w'ork under 
open-shop conditions? 

Air. Older. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. A'oii liave ahvays* been under the closed-sliop 
system? 

Air. OiDER. Aiw.ays. 

Acting C’hairman Weinstock. Would you change it if you could? 

Mr. Older. Certainly not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As a matter of faet, you would prefer to 
w’ork under the closed-sliop system? 

Air. Older. Yes, sir; because it is the fairest to the worker, and I think it Is 
better for the community. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. In what way is it better for the community, 
Mr. Older?' 

Mr. Older. Why, I think when the men get higher wages, there is an approach 
to an equal division of wealth. The money goes through the channels of labor 
Into the shops and stores and business of the town. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You mean that the higher wage standard in- 
creases the purchasing i)Ower of the worker? 

Mr. Older. Certainly. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, have you any suggestions that you care 
to give the commission In its labors, :Mr. Cider. Yon are thoroughly familiar 
with what we are called upon to do and any lielp that you can give us will be 
appreciated along the lines of suggestion. 

Mr. Older. I should be very glad to if I could. Of cour.se I think In what 
you are doing, going about the country and getting tirst-hand information will 
probably eventually give you some basis for legislation that possibly will be 
helpful. But I haven’t any individual suggestions to make. I am sure you all 
know a great deal more about conditions than I do. My knowledge has usually 
been secondhand. I haven’t had very much direct contact with the lab(»r situa- 
tion any further than as a newspaper man has in the way of receiving reports 
and meeting labor men here and there and talking with them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Among the suggestions that have come to the 
commission is the one advising that it re<*(unmend to Congress the creation of 
a Federal industrial board, a permanent board that shall do for private indus- 
tries what the mediation board is doing in connection with railroa<ling ; that is, 
there shall be this permanent l)ody available at all times to tender its good 
offices to both sides when an industrial dispute arises, with a view of acting 
us mediators and conciliutor.s. How does tliat .suggestion strike you, Mr. 
Older? 

Mr. Older. I never have thought very well of arbitration boards. 

Acting Cbairmnn Weinstcx k. Tins wonld not be an arbitration board, this 
>Aould be purely a board of mediation and conciliation. 

Mr. Older. It is practically tlie same thing, isn’t it? 

.Acting Chairman Weinstock. No; a mediator can only bring the parlie.s 
together and talk things over ami make recommendations. He has no power 
to remhu* a decision or enforce a decision. An arbitrator renders a decision. 

Mr. (li.DER, I see. 

Acting (Mialrman Weinsto(^k. And the decision is usually enforced by mutual 
agreement. 

Itlr. Older. I don’t quite see where anything would be gaineil by bringing 
them together so long as they have dinxMly opposite views, liard and fast views 
too, each side wanting more. Tliat is tlie fight, isn’t it? 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Yes. 

Mr. Older. Capital wants more. 

Acting Chairman Wetnsto(’k. Yes. 

Mr. Oldeil And the worker wants more. And tlu'y have a dispute, ami I 
don’t .see just what a conciliation board could do. Bringing thorn together in 
a room to talk won’t make capital want le.ss or labor want less. I don’t 
imagine it would. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The question as to how this thing would be 
done, whether It would be done by bringing the parties together with their feet 
under the same table, or whether the mediator would act purely as a go-between, 
going from one si<le to the other, of course would be a matter of judgment and 
a matter of detail. But one reason tiuit has been offered why this commission 
should seriously consider that suggestion is the experience of the Federal 
mediation iioard in dealing with railway disputes. If I mi.stake not, they have 
been successful, IMr. Garrelson, in nearly every case that they have undertaken. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ye.s. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In bringing about a peaceful settlement. 

Commissioner Garretson. Every instance but one, and that a minor one. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many cases have they been called upon 


Commissioner Garretson. Under both the Newman Act, and the Erdman Act, 
Its predecessor, something like 27 prominent cases, and a myriad of smaller. 
Acting Chairman Weinstock. That would iiidicale a very high degree of 


good results. 

Mr. Glder. It would In the way of peace and harmony, but I don t know 
whether or not it would bring about justice. Mediation might quiet the 
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workers, get them back to work, smooth them over. The injustice niigiit 
still be there. 

Acting (hiairman Weinhtock. Well, of course, when it comes to a question 
of justice there is no guaranty tliat arbitration would be jusr, localise there 
is always one side (hat did not get all it wanted, it might not think tivat it had 
been justly treate<l; but I take it that is apin-oximately tlie nearest that we 
can get to justice. 

Mr. Oldeu. 1 tldnk that in time we will possibly g<‘t at some of the funda- 
mental causes. 

Acting Chairman Weinhtock. If any suggestions should occur to you, Mr. 
Older, that you think would be of .service t(» tlds commissiun, It would l)e appn'- 
ciated if you will send them to us In writing. 

Mr. Oldeu. I will be very glad to. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. Kxcuse me, but I want to know a thing or two. 
Mr. Older, you are one of the few men wlio imve api)eare<l before this com- 
mis.sion who has touched a peculiai’ chord. On account of tlmt fact, I would 
like to see if I correctly understood you. From .some tldngs tlmt you have 
said, it don’t seem to me that you liold, to paraphrase the language in tin* 
catechism that tlie cliief end of man — or the chief einl of the State — is wholly 
to amass wealtli at tlie exi)ense of its own citizens. Did I uiidersLaiul you 
correctly? 

Mr. Older. Yes. 

CominissioTUM’ Garretson. You don’t hohl tlmt is the chief end? 

Mr, Older. No. 

Conunissionei* Garretsox, 1 rather gatliered the idea that you believe that 
the Ideal type of state — I am using that, of course, in its social sense. 

Mr. Older. Yes. 

Conunissionor Gkrrktson. Was wlien^ ]>roduction was not l)ased on the 
amassing of wealth hut on the bringing to the citizen a sufiicient amount of 
its products and lelsui’e enjoy it. 

IMr. Older. Service, purely service, and nothing more. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlmt Is it, tlmt i>roduction wa.s for the imrpose of 
adding to not necessarily tlie amassed wealth of the citizenship, hut to (he 
comfort of life, that lie might enjoy it and get all ils benefits? 

]Mr, Older. That is exactly my theory. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is largely a new note before this commis- 
sion. It has boon claimed before this commission in positive terms l>y two 
sides, on behalf of one interest tlmt business enterprises imve been driven 
from the city by labor conditions; the other side 1ms as positively asserted 
and claimed tlmt they have been driven from the city by tlie greed of the 
landholder. Y"ou have been, in one sense at least, the overlooker tlmt has 
.seen most of the game? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

(Vimiiiissioner (Jarketson. Of course ><)U never played the game wliere tlmt 
phrase Is populuar? 

Mr. Older. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is your conclusion, if ;you feel free to ex- 
press it? 

l\Ir. Oj.DEU. I haven’t any knowleilge about tlmt. I think there has been 
some — I should say wilhoiit full knowledge that there has been moie ditii- 
culty here about the high price of land than there has about the high price 
of labor. Of course I haven’t any data. 

Commissioner Garretson. No. 

Mr. Older. But, of course, I have heard it frequently commented upon that 
land was too high here. I know many imiustries went acro.ss the bay because 
it wfLs cheaper, and I am quite sure tlmt It 1ms ormrated fully as much as the 
(liiestion of wages, if not more. 

Comrnlssiom’r Garretson. Anotlier question that was asked of the iirevious 
witness that you may have some knowlcMlge of. It was stafed timt immediately 
following the fire a number of enterprises went ncToss the hay. Do you know 
whether or not the ability to secure facilities in a siiort time on the other 
side exercise<] any infliienee in that direction? 

Mr. Older. It wuis altogetlier that at tlie time. We all went over there, ev^ry- 
bfMly, all the newspaiiers went over; had to. There was nothing here at all, 
no pow’er, no light, no water, and they all went over there, and some re- 
mained because they found they could operate cheaper there. 
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Commissioner Garhetson. Is it a fact that — I am n<>t familiar with the local 
situation in San Francisco aitiiough, in some (►ther points I am — is it a fact tliat 
there is an added cliargo in San Francisco for ferriui^e, a switching cliarge 
added above wdiat Oakland has? 

Mr. Older. I am not familiar with tliat. 

Commissioner Gabre^'son. You don’t know? 

Mr. Older. I am not familiar. I have heanl it di, '.cursed. T have been 
familiar, but I have forgotten. 

Commissioner Garre tson. If there is an a(hled charge, tliat w'ou'd be a 
factor in a large enteriirise? 

Mr. Oi.DER. I should tliink so; yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. You sdRjke of ihe fact tliat nnMliation might pro- 
duce — I tliink your phrase w'as “smoothing over”? 

Mr. Older. Yes. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. While it might he Just — isn’t it true from the 
standiKiint of the man who believes tliat the lalioriug man does not receive 
his due proportion of the product of his laiior. tliat no system yi't ilevised has 
ever given him Justice or ever will until that ideal is attained? 

Mr. Older. I think tliat is true. 

(Commissioner Garretson. All systems must he palliative from the standpoint 
of the man who believes Unit is the final Justic(‘? 

Mr. Older. Yes. sir. 

Coniinlssioner Garretson. In regard to mediation or arbitration — 1 do not 
know how closely you have watcluMl arliitration— is not tlie eternal tendency of 
arbitration to find' the niiddh* ground — to compromise? 

Mr. Older. Y(‘s, sii*; T think so. 

Commissioner Garretson. 1 am speaking from the standpoint of a man who 
lias been arbitrated to a fare yon Avell. Now', this fai'tor of mediation. Here 
Is w'hat mediation is, in practice, and I would like to have your (‘xpre.ssion 
on U: you as the representati^e of an empiie. irig interest and I as tlie 
representative of the men working for you come to a disagreement on the 
(piesiion of hours and wages. We liavt* been in personal conference, and 
antagonism has arisen out of that conference, and we are. either one 
of us. in a position that is intmisidy human: that is, to stand to wdiat we 
said. Do you believe tliat a third party unphslged to cither of us, unatTili- 
ated w’ith either interest, our friend liere on tlie right (Cdiairman Walsh) 
coming in with a governmental backing, going to you and getting your story, 
coming to me and getting mine, and then using his intluence as a noneombalant 
pure and simple, a noninterest, could reconcile those points of disagreement be- 
tween us until vve can rind a mhhlle groiiml that wi‘ (‘an both h()n(‘st]y occupy 
and at the same time .save our faces? 1 ;nu using the camp jihrase. 

Ml*. Older. Yes. 

Commissioner (Iarretson. Do you believe tilings of that kind, <'V(‘'i if it does 
not bring even-handed Justi(-e. is desirable as a palliative? 

IMr. OiDEu. I do not knov\. It may liring sometliing approucliiiig Justice; 
possibly it may not. 

(kimuiLssioner Garretson. In tlie long run it miaht? 

^Ir. Older. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. But it would do it sir]) by st(‘]) i)i*ohai>l\ ? 

Mr. Older. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Becau.se your idea ~ I am taking [ids purelv theo- 
retically — your idea and mine may he different, and Iherefon^ whal w'onld he 
Justice from your standpoint might not he from mine, and vice versa. Do you 
believe that would be a g(wd iutluenee iii our prestmt indusirial life? 

Mr. Old?:r. I think it might in cvrtain cases operate to the good of Ihe people, 
and it miglit not in other cases. T do not know* (moui-di about it. 

fkmimissioiier Garretson. There are exceptions to all rules? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gahketson. Good. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Did you want to ask a (piestion, Mr. < >'(’onn('n ? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Garretson slide all of my thunder. * 

Commissioner Garretson. Good. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Thank you. 

Mr. Gallagher. 
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tiio Stato. What right have they to wipe out tlie inalienable rights our fore- 
fathers fought for — the right to seek homes in new lands where they will he 
seciu e in the possession of private proi^irty. 

This hill states distinetly that the eominlsslon shall have the right to invade 
homes, manufactories, business hoxises, or any place they see fit to examine into, 
demand the books, papers, and accounts, and insist on statements and take tlu‘ 
testimony of the family of the employer or any other person on any question 
that this committee sees fit to ask. And God only knows what this has to de 
with immigration. 

The $50, (KK) given to the commission may be thrown away in publishing 
documents in any language; in sending its representatives or members into any 
part of the world to prevent immigration to California, Ixa-ause the bill pro- 
hibits its aiding immigration. In fact, the result of this bill is to destroy tlu‘ 
imlividual rights of the business man, the family and tlu‘ domestic circle by 
investing political appointees with auto<*ratic powers. 

JOiniEKY TN THE OUlSK OF HEiNKVOLEN'('K. 

There may be some persons who think that altbongh the so-called workman’s 
compensation act would build up a gigantic ])olitical machine, that measure 
should be passed because it would make for social justice and generally for the 
righting of wrongs. But it may be doulded that any intelligent man or woman 
who has read tlie text of the ponding bill would reach that conclusion, oxce)ii 
on (he theory that the way to right wrongs is to inflict greater ones. Unfor- 
tunately, few pt'rsons have even glanced at a published synopsis of the nuMisiire, 
mucli less the proposed act Itself, which, in prinUal form, makes a volume of 
over 50 pages. Nevertiieless, persons who, in Irying to follow the lortiiou^, 
muddy channel of legislation at Sacramento, liuve e.Kamimsl tlie \v<n‘kmen's 
compensation bill are at loss to decide whether it is tin* more ohjectionuble 
because of the political machine that it would create or becjiuse of the out- 
rageous oppression which the operation of the measure would cause to ri<'h 
and poor alike. 

The popular idea of tliat act is that it would liold to strict accountahility 
coriK>rations and other large concerns that hire many nnm and women, and 
Avhich commoTdy resist in the courts attempts to recover damages because of 
injuries suslJiinod in such employment. Everybody knows that In those cases 
justice sometimes miscarrk's. although as a matter of fact, not generally 
i'uown, the employer may suffer as often through the miscarriage as the em- 
ployee. But the prevalent i<lea, and the one which tlie i)oliticians behind (he 
hill seek to inculcaG?, is tliat tiie proposal law will simply insure compensation 
to ii\jnred einj)loyees who might not he able to g<'t it through the courts. And 
it would oiH-n ^\ide tlie door for the payment of all manner of fraudulent claims 
for damages, 

T’fidor the act every man or woman In (California who hires only a single 
person Is liahh* for any injury that ll>e hitter may receive, i‘ven tiiough it was 
caused liy the employee getting drunk or willfully doing himself iiai’in. Con- 
tributory negligence cuts no figure in the case. Tlui employer must pay damages 
to 1)0 fix<‘d. not by a jury which hoars bolh sides and seeks to do substantial 
justice, but by a commi.ssiou of thrw men who cun ignore all evidence showing 
that tl)e employer was not responsibh‘ and that the employee lia<l only Idmself 
to blame. Under this imdluMl of admiid.sterlng justice by comnnssion ami not 
by law, an employer must compensate injured employees and their deiamdeuts 
for five years, and in some instances must pen.'slon them for life. Of courst‘, 
in the case of small employers — those with .slender capital wlio hire only three 
or four piirsons — only one or two awai’ds under tlie workman's compensation 
act would suffice to put tiiem out of business. Moreover, the members of the 
commission, no matter how outrageous tlioir finds, can not he called to account. 
They may bankrupt an hom^st employer by mulcting him for an accident for 
Avbicb he had no more ro.sponsibllity than tlie man in the moon, but he has no 
recourse. Tlie act declares : 

“ The commission shall not, nor shall any commissioner, officer, or employee 
(licreof, be personally liable in bis private caiiacity on account of any act tM?r- 
foinned or contract or other obligation entereii into * * ♦ in coiuu‘ctloii 

with the udniiiiistration. management, or conduct of the State conifiensution 
Insurance fund.” 

Nor fia.s any employer any right of njiiieal from a coinmi.ssion’s ruling, no 
matter how unjust, except to the upiK'llate and supreme courts, ami to these 
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on only very narrow grounds. In effect, lliose tri])uiials are forbidden by the 
act to do substantial justice. And the impudeut job holders who ai*e backing 
the measure even had the tfff route ry b> warn tlie tribunals of the State that 
they may not- declare tliis infamous law^ unconstitutional. 1’hat can be tlie 
only meaning placed uikui tliis language of the act. “If any s^vtioig sul section, 
.subdivision, sentence, clause, or plii'use of this act Is for any reason lield to 1 m.‘ 
unconstitutional, sucli decision sliall not affect the validity of the romaiiiing 
I)ortions of this act. The legislature hereby declares that it would ha\o i)asse<l 
this act and eacli section, sulKlivision, subsection, sentence, clause, and j)hrasc 
tliere(»f Irresiiective of the fact that any one or more sections, sul)sectious, s\il)- 
divisions, sentence.s, clauses, or pliras(‘s is <le<dared uncoustilutional.” 

But the commissioners and their salaried army of underlings do not coie 
temphite merely hearing and passing uism such cases or injury, real or pre- 
tended, as may l>e preseute^l to tliein. Tliey will go through the land huntUig 
trouble and making it. Tlie prorwised law aiithorlzt*s them to enter home, shop, 
and factory, and if in any tiiere are mechanical devices whicli the cominl.ssioners 
do not approve they may onler the installation of muv ones and dictate the 
jiattiTii of wliich the latter sliall be. A man may have api>roved safety ap- 
plianees in his establishment, the best that m<mey can buy, but if the com- 
missioners take a fancy to ai>plian(‘es of a <liffei'eut design, the employer must 
install tliem or ha prosecuted criminally. Tliis feature of the workman’s eom- 
tsmsation ad is so llagrantly bad that it is almost an Insult to intelUgeuio to 
dis<‘uss it. The suggestwui, howover, may tie olTereil that if It were the de- 
liberate purpose of the legislature to create oii[M>rtunities for graft and black- 
mail, that end could not he more effectually attained liian by this proposed law'. 

]j Is an astonishing fact that In thase days when profes.sional reformers 
seek to enact some peculiarly iniquitous measure, it is put forth in the guise 
of “ social justice ” the “ moral iqilift ” and benevolent designs tow'ard the 
dear pcKiplo. But in tlie case of the workmairs comiKmsation hill, those cun- 
ning fellows appear to have fairly e<lipsed their former isTfornuinces of that 
sort. 


SOLONK (’AKUV ISIIKMMTY BllJ. 

8 \('Ti \MKNTO, April 20 , — Senator Boynton's workmen’s compensutum liill, pro- 
posing a conqilele system of dealing with indii.strial ai'cidcnts by providing lixe<l 
compensation for injured laborers, with State insurance for enqiloyiTs, and 
safety recpiiremoiits, was passed early to-day by a vole of ilO to 5. Senators 
<’ogs\v('ll, (lurtin, Jullliard, Larkins, and Wright voted “no.” 

Ih'hato began at 10 o’clock, and the determination of tlie author to force a 
vole on the uiorits of the measure resulted in a call of the senate at midnight, 
w’hen the numibers present dojidlocked on an amendment offered by Cogsw'ell. 
Abs(ait members w'ere routi'd out of beil by the .sergeant at arms and broughi 
to the bar. OAig.sw'el 1 proposed to strike out the clause providing that in cji.se 
any one section of the act was found unconstitutional, the rest w'oiild stand. 
“ ^^'e 'vvould look foolish.” he said, “ if the supreme court struck out the in- 
surance provisions.” The amemlment finally wiis defeated, as w'ere others 
off(*n'd liy Cog.sw^ell and (laminetti. A previous amendment offenMl by Larkins 
was defeutiHl, 25 to 9. Larkins jiroposeii to exv'iupt from the pre.seut industrial 
accident law', w hich the Boynton bill does not repeal, stockmen, farmers, orebard- 
isls. and others. 

Tla^ Boynton bill specially exempts employees engaged in .stock raising, farm, 
dairy, vllicultural or horticultural w'ork, ])oultry raising, or domestic service. 
Seamen, not btdng mentioned in the hill, are presumed to he exempt. 

The bill appropriates $187, OCK) for the installation of the system. 

VOTK Ti\ SeN.\TE FaVOIIS IviU .STKIAI. PaRAT.YSTH. 

LAW’MAKEllS ROUTED OUT OF BED 'lO BREAK DKADIXICK — ]'RI7,F. FKiTIT AND W’ATKR 

rOif MISSION BILLS GO OVER ANOTHER DAY BRYAN'f'S MEASURE TO ABOLISH 

CACITAL PUNISHMENT FAILS AFTER DARROW IS GRILIJ^D IN DEBATE. 

SAORAXfENTO, April 20. — After n debate lasting sevei’al bom's, and after a 
number of senators had been routeil out of l>e<l to break a deadlock over an 
amendment, the Boynton workmen’s comiiensation act, one of the most per- 
nicious measures Introduced during tJie session, was laisseil by a vote of SO to 
5 in the senate. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. ANDREW J. GALLAGHER. 

Actinjj: Chnlrimai AN'ktxstock. Will you give us your luiiue and address? 

Mr. (jALLAoiiEK. Aiulr(‘\v J. (Jallaglier, president San Francisco Labor Council, 
and member board of supervisor.^, San Friincisco. 

Acting Cliairman W’ein.stock. You are president, ^Ir; Gullaglicr, of the fed- 
erated trades council? 

Mr. GALL\oiiha. San Francisco T.abor Council; yes, sir. 

Acting (Mmirman \VEl^sTO^K. Were you pi-esent the other day, Mr. Gallagher, 
Avhen Mr. J-'ee testified here? 

Mr. Gaj.i \g tikis. I was not. 

Ai'ting (.fiiairman Wein stock. Mr. Fee made certain statements concerning 
organized labor, ’concerning which you may be able to enlighten the commission 
frcun the other point of view. I am (luoting now from the newspaper, from the 
published re])ort in the Kvcming Ilidlelln. giving Mr. Grant Fee’s testimony. 
Among other things, Mr. Fee made this statement: That certain labor leaders 
with wliom he talked considere<l tin* McNamara brothers martyrs. Is that the 
labor sentiment as you know the labor sentiment? 

Mr. GAT.iAGiiiai. That is not. 

Commissioner Walsh, .lust a minutiL 

Acting Chairman Wi'.jxsi'ock. We will eliminate that iiuestion for reasons ex- 
plained to me by Chairman Walsli. We ha\e the structural iron matters under 
advisement and will investigate it at a later j)eriod. 

Commissioner Wat sit, :Mr. Fee volunteered that without being asked. 

Mr. Gall\uttkk. I have no doubt he volunteered a great many misstatements 
here. 

Acting Chairman AVkinstoctc. He also made this statement concerning which 
you may or may not <*are to say anything; that as a former uinon man, he 
knows that violence is advised in unions. 

Mr. Gali AOHEU. If he made that .statement of course he is resjTonsible for it; 
but if he can, I n(hise that h(‘ he resiiinmoneil t<» (piote one single instance wlu're 
a union as snch. or its ofiic<‘rs as such, luive advised or even condoned vlolmice, 
aiifl let him he hound by his answer. 

Acting (fiiairman ’Wetxstock. You (Uaiy that in the name of organized labor — 
that statement? 

Mr. Galt AGUE]!. Absolutely. 

Acting Chairman W’einstock. ^Mr. Fi'e also made this statement that you may 
or may not care to mak(‘ answia* to: That the one man rule hi the union organi- 
zations lies too mu<-h toward dictatorship and cnislies out those things tluit 
make a man an AriuM'ican. What are the fa<*ls as you know them? 

Mr. (JALLAiiiiEK. That statement is not true, because what is poiailaiMy called 
the rank timl file of lab<»r do govern afl<‘r all. Tt doesn’t make any dift’erence 
how big a man is, how big he thinks h(* is, the monu'nt that they make up their 
mind with any degr(‘e of earnestness that the man Is not either a fit representa- 
tive or a capable one, the power to rmnove him is absoluhdy in their hands. 
That extends, as far as I know, to every orgunizjition of labor of which I have 
known. 

Acting (’hai)-man Weinstock. And as 1 understand it, th(*n, the method is 
])Ui‘ely democratic? 

.Mr. GALLAGHEa. It is democratic to an extreme that is perhaiis not iinder- 
st<KHl by those unfamiliar ^^ith labor organizations. There is the fi'eest expres- 
.‘ ion. and when an organization ileterniines to change its loaders it does so with 
a spiked that is remarkable. 

.Veting Chairman Wetnstock. Will yon explain to the commission, Mr. Gal- 
lagher, what metlioil of election is pursued — is it a secret ballot or a viva voce 
vote ? 

Mr. Gatj.agheic. In nearly every organization tlmt I know of the election ks 
by secret ballot. 

.Acting Chairman Weix.stock. That is so in your organization of the labor 
council? 

Mr. Gallagiieh. In every organization affiliated with the labor council — one 
hundred and ten and odd, I believe — in every one of them the secret-ballot form 
of election is tbe form. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstoi'k. Wlint is tbe average length of term of service 
of the president of tlie council, for example, for — take the last 10 years in San 
Francisco — what has been the average length of time that a president of a 
council has served? 
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Mr. Gallagher. There has been a clianging tendency in that regaial. The 
oflicers of the labor organizations generally a few years back served only for a 
period of six months, and there has been a sort of a collective change in tliat, 
and they are now serving for perioils of one year. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, how often are they reelected? Take 
yonr predecessor, how many times was he reelected? 

Mr. Gallagher. The gentleman wlio— I am just trying to think. No, I think 
he was elected three times. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Served tjiree years? 

Mr. Gallagher. No ; he served six months’ periods. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Oh, 18 montlis? 

Mr. Gallagher. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And you have served how long? 

Mr. Gallagher. I am serving my second year now — my tlilrd elecllon — but 1 
am serving my fourth term, because I was president about seven years ago. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Would it be fair to say, then, tliat the average 
term for the president of your council in the last 10 years has been about two 
years? 

IMr. Gallagher. Yes; and over. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Not less than two years and not over, say, 
three years? 

Mr. Gallagher. Not less than two in any c‘ase that I have known of or can 
remember. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is it possiide for a president of the council to 
perpetuate himself against the wishes of tlio majority? 

IMr. Gai.lagheu. Well, lie Avould have to be miglity clever to do it. I suppose 
it is possible for men to so (mtrench themselves that they may for a brief 
period of time thwart the will or desire of the rank and file to remove them, 
but that is only for the briefest possible time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose that applies to all forms of ‘issociatlons 
and organizations? 

IMr. Gallagher. Absolutely. 

tkumnissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

IMr. Gallaghp:r. Every one — poIiti(*al, economic, and evei'y other kind. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstocic. You Im\c Iieon connected with organizi'd labor 
In San Francisco bow long, Mr. Gallagher? 

Mr. Gallagher. About 12 years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How are tlio conditions (»f the workers in San 
Francisco to-day compared with wliat tliey were, say, 12 yeai-s ago — are they 
better or worse? 

Mr. Gallagher. Tliey are very much improved. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. IIow largely liave tlie ranks of organiz(‘d hilior 
increased during the 12 years in San Francisco? 

]Mr. Gallagher. Well, there was a very marked increase in nienihersliip 
immediately following the fire. Thereafter there was a period of depression, 
and the organizations have reached a normal for the last — I should say, 
three or four years. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Can you remember without referring to your 
records about what the meiniiersliip was, say, in 1902, 12 years ago, when 
you first associated yourself with it? 

IMr. Gallagher. I can not answer that wltli any definiteness, and I would 
not care to answer it because my figures might be wrong. Ihit I do know 
that the fire brought in a great many meclianics — thousands of them. Our 
organizations, however, do not report any great decreases in membership. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Would you say that the ranks of unionism 
had doubled since 1902, 12 years ago, in San Francisco? 

Mr. Gallagher. No; I would say that they have increased, I should say, 
something over one-llilrd. 

Acting Chairman AA'etnstock. About a third? 

Mr. Gallagher. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. How are wages on the work to-day, as com- 
pared with what they were 12 years ago in Sun Francisco? 

Mr. Gallagher. In many lines of — in the organized field, in many lines they 
have been Increased. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, Could you approximate it in jiercentage ; are 
they increased 10 per cent or 20 per cent, do you know? 

]Mr. Gallagher. Probably 10 iior cent. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. Ilavi' the hours l)ecn shortened? 

Mr. Gallagitek. In a great iimny lini*s; yes. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Has tliero been industrial strife in your mis- 
cellaneous trades during tlie past five years that was greater or less than 
that of the pre<‘(Hling (ive years in San Francisco? 

Mr. Gallaoheji. AA'ell, I lieard you ask that question of Mr. Older. I slioul<l 
.say tliat within tlie hist live years 98 per cent of the trouble that may exist 
between tlie em})Ioy(Ts and workmen lias lanui settleti without strikes. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. Witliout ces.sation of work? 

JMr. (lAELAGiiEK. Witliout any ces,satlon of work whatever. May I cari*y tiiaL 
thought out and say (his? 

Acting Chairman AVEiiXSTOCK. Yes. 

]\rr. Gaixagiiek. The public and (hose wlio judge those thing.s only hear of 
the trouble wlam a great strike takes pla(*e, lait tliey do not know that every 
day in the w{H»k and cNery hour in tlie day there are iirobably 12.') men known 
as business agents with other elected officials above them, wlio evei*y hour of 
the day — not for S or for 10, but for 12 or 1^ — are settling these disputes 
that may lead to strikes. The public does not hear of those thousands of .settle- 
ments and only hear.s of an occasMonal strike, say, like the street car men, the 
machinists, or something i>f that kind. 

Acting Chairman AA'ei.nstock. The.se business agi'iit^-, then, we are to under- 
stand, act as mediators and conciliators? 

]\Ir. (Jali.aciiek. These business agcuits have no otlmr luii-pose more tliaii 
they .serve the avoidance of trouble. 

Acting (diairman Weinstock. So tluil when trouble is brewing tiiey .stop in 
and endeavor to adjust it between the parties? 

Mr. Gallagher. That is their tirst business. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So they are really mediators? 

Ml*. Gali.agihui. They are. 

Acting Cliairman Weinnstock. And conciliators? 

Mr. Gali.aoheil xVt all times. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstoi'k. Yon know, of courst‘, that the impression is 
tihroad among a gri'at many that th<‘S(‘ business agents stir up strife ratlua- 
tJian settle it? 

^Ir. Galiaoher. That is not true and can not h4‘ borne out by any testimony 
that (‘an he given by anybody now or hereafter to tiiis commission. 

Acting Chairman Wetnsto('k. What constitutes an etheiont business agent 
from a labor standpoint? 

Mr. Gallagher. Well, that is \ery largely a matter of Judgment. 

Acting Chairman Wkin.stock. Well, take yonr Judgment, what would you 
say ? 

Mr. Gallagher. JNIy idea of an ellielent business ug(>nt is the business agent 
who has an understanding tirst of tin* desires and amldtions and aims of the 
men he represents; has a knowledge of what tlu'y are entith^d to; has a .sense 
of fairne.ss that will p(u*mit him to deal with his enqiloyer for (he purpo.se of 
.seeui-ing tlio.'^e things for the men lie n^presents without bringing tliem into 
open rupture. Tliat is my idea of tlie best kind of a business agent. 

Acting Chairman W'einstoc’k. That is, the man that can maintain iieace 
rather tliaii create strife? 

Mr. Gallagher. Yes; ahsoUilely. 

Acting Chairman Weix.stock. You know*, of (’our.se, that there are very 
many who are under the impression tliat the husiiK\ss agmit’s job depends 
on his (;reating strife, that lik(* the .soldhu* there must he action for him to get 
distinction. 

Mr. GalLxVcheb. Tliat is all tlie re.siilt of tlie published statements that, as 
I say, can’t lie borne out. In this country to-day, at this very moment, tliere 
are probably— tliere are pronably lo.OtX) labor ottlclals, every one of them busy 
on some problem dealing with the conditions surrounding men who work. 
Each one of these men, I siiould say, as I know tliem — that is, 99 per cent 
of them ; there may he some men w1io don’t understand — but each one of them, 
in my judgment, is striving to accomplish wliat lie is Instructed to accompUsli 
oy Ins organization and avoid trouble in so doing. And tlie impression that 
business agents create trouble can not be borne out. It can not be borne out ; 
1 make that statement and I challenge contradiction. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Under which of two conditions is the business 
agent’s job more secure, under conditions of industrial peace or under condi- 
tions of industrial w^ar? 
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Mi“. Callaghkr. The answer to tliat is that the man wlio is able to sinuj-e 
conditions for men who work without lakiiij; them from their work is naturally 
a belter business agent for them than the fellow who has to pull them out ou 
the street to get what they desire. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. So that from that i)oint of view the best busi- 
ness agent is the one who can get the liest conditions for the workers that he 
represents, consistent with industrial peace? 

Mr. Gallagher. Without sacriticing any of the ideals that his organization 
stands for. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstocuv. Yon were present, Mr. Gallagher, I think, 
when Mr, Lynch testifieil, and gave his figures that he presentetl? 

^Ir. Gallagher. I just heard some of it, the latler end of it. 

Acting (^Iiairman Weinstock. According to his statement the records show 
that in 1904 there were in San Francisco 2,2.'>1 factories employing 4(5.0<M1 
people, in round figures; in 1009 tliere were 1,790 factories einplo.x lug in round 
figures 3G,000 people; in other words, during those tive years the number of 
factories had diminished by 4.1.5, and the nnniher of workers had diminished 
by 10,000. Can you throw any liglit on tliat? 

INIr. Gallagher. Only tins : Tliat the chamber of commerce, which 1 believe 
iNlr. Ij.vnch represented, a short time ago took issue with an organization here 
lately formed, known as the mer<*hants and manufacture’s’ association, and 
which is formed for the purpose of, 1 think, creating an industrial war in 
San Frnncisi’o. Tlie chamber of comnuM’ce, over ils own signature, published 
ill the Bulletin of this city, took issue with that association, and said that there 
were nearly as many factories here as there had boon before, and that tlie 
statement tliat San Francisco’s output ami mannf}ictur(*s had deci-eased to tlx* 
extent stated by the merchants and niaimfacturers’ association was not true. 
That statement can he found by your commission, T tliink, if it is sought. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, w’oiikl you undertake to furnish it to the 
commission, Mr. Gallaglier? 

iMr. Gallagher. I will. I will he glad to find It. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And mail it to ns? 

Mr. Gallagher. I think I can. 

A<*ting Chairman Weinstock. So we can make it part of the record? 

Mr. Gallagher. I think I can find it for you. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you any suggestions to offer to the com- 
mission that yon tliink will be belpfnl to it along the lines of making for a 
still higher degree of industrial peace throughout the country? 

Mr. Gallagher. I think that Inasmuch as this commission is created by tin* 
Federal agenc.\, it can, by its impiiry into the conditions which stirrouinl tin* 
workers, lind that then* is a gri‘at d<‘nl of injustice, there is a great deal of 
inequality, there are a great many people working un<h*r comlitions which are, 
to the last extreme, unjust, and that there must he some legislation to assist 
those people who are apparently unable to assist themselves. 

I tliink the commission will find tliat the only agency knowm that has pro- 
duced for the worlcers wdiatever justice there has been found for them up to 
this day and time has been the tradi^-union organization. And T think that 
this commission may sound a note to the Government that these organizations 
nmst he assisted and they must not be checked at the fountain head of legi^- 
lation. 

T suppose the question that yon ask Is so broad in ils scope that it would take 
a day almost to an.sw’er. But I think that the commNsion can lind some of 
the causes for unemployment, some of the causes for dire jioverty. I think it 
may be able to find tliat in the winter months of the year thousands of jieople, 
thrown out of work by a cessation of tiu* industry in wdiich they are em- 
ployed, move to climates more congenial and attempt to obtain work in 
those States or cities — cltlas and Stah‘a — and crowd the workers in those 
placHis either out of employ men t in some instances or at least to a point of 
danger. And T think it might tind that in the.se States that have to receive the 
nnomployed of other places, they might find a means, through the Federal 
agency, of providing for winter W'ork in the States w here men can not wmrk ; 
nnd the relief of those States that have to accept the unemployed of olhei* 
States, by a Federal agency, might be secured by the collection, if you will, of 
a tax upon the wTiole of the people, or by a tax upon those States w hich them- 
seK;4*a turn their unemployed over to othei*s to take care of during the wTnter. 
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Acting Cluiiruiaii Weinstock, A question along another line of inquiry, Mr. 
Oullagher. How many trades are represented in your trades council? 

Mr. Gauj^gheu. How many trades? 

Acting (Uiairman Wein stock. Yes. You have all the miscellaneous trades, 
have you not? 

Mr. Gallagher. We have till the unions representetl in the council that there 
lire In the city. 

Acting Oliaii'inaii Weinstock. That would be tiboul how many dilterent 
trades? 

Mr. Gai.laghee. There are approximately 85 trades, and tlie rest might be 
called miscellaneous organizations. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. So you liave 8.5 distinct trades represented in 
your one organization? 

Mr. Gallagher. I should think so; probably more. 

Acting Chairman V.'ein stock, ^^’llat proportion of that 85 insist upon the 
closed shop? 

Air. Gallagher. Well, we don’t call it tlie closed shop. We think that is a 
misnomer. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. AVell, let us say what pi’oportion of the 85 
trades insist upon the employer employing only union men? 

Iilr. Gallagher. What proportion of them? 

Acting Chairman Wei.nsiock. Yes, 

Mr. Gallagher. All of them. 

Acting Chairman IN'einstock. What proportion are able to carry out tliat 
l)olicy ? 

Mr. Gai.lagheu. Nearly 100 per cent. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So tlmt in all these various trades there are no 
nonunion men employed? 

I\Ir, Gallagher. In all the various trades? 

Acting Cliainmin Weinstock. In all these 85 tradi'S Ihere are i)ractically no 
nonunion men employed? 

:Mr. Gali^\c,iier. Oh, I should not say tlmt. I should say tlmt the insistence 
upon the union shop is successful to nearly 100 per cent, hut I should not say 
there were no nonunion men working at those trades in the city of San Fran- 
cisco or its surroundings. In other words, if you see my'jioint, there might 
be nearly 1(X) per cent union shop, still there might be here and tliere some 
nonunion men employed in given trades. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Hut, as a rule, in all tliese various trades only 
union men ^re employed; it would be the exception where the nonunion men 
are employed? 

Mr. Gallagher. Only union men are employed, and that extends from San 
Franci.sco to Arizona, to Nevada, to — I don't say that the hundred per cent ex- 
tends, but the authority of these organizations, some of them, extends to 
Arizona, to Nevada — of course, some of thi'in all through (.!alifoi‘nia, and some 
of them extend their authority only to the counties of San Francisco and 
Alameda. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Wcdl, are we to understand, Mr. Gallagher, that 
in these 85 trade's, ('specially in San Francisco, an employer must employ 
only union men 

Mr. Gallagher. Well, that is rather a harsh way to put it, Mr. Weinstock. 

Acting CImirnian Weinstock. Well, how would you put it, then? 

Mr. Gallagher. I should say that we as workers don’t bc'lieve that the em- 
ployer has any right to ask us to work alongside of the man who bears none 
of our burdens, who shares none of oiir troubles, who will take upon himself 
none of the duty of enforcing any of the ideals that we stand for, and there- 
fore we don’t care to work witli him. If lie comes among us and refuses to 
become one of us, we reserve the right to cease work with him if necessary.. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were you here yesterday, Mr. Gallagher, when 
Mr. McGregor testified? 

Mr. Gallagher. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You remember a question was put to him — “ Do 
you coniine yourself to employing union men only?” And he answered, “No; 
I employ anyone I please.” But that he had never had any dllficulty on that 
score? 

Mr. Gallagher. Well, of cour.se, Mr. McGregor knows his own business,, but 
fortunately Mr. McGregor’s superintendents, whoever they are, have taken 
care to employ only union men. I am of the belief they are the best kind of 
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men, and besides that, I will say for Mr. McCrefijor he is a very fair em- 
ployer, very just, as far as I know, in his dealings with labor. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Mr. Lennon would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Gallagher, orle matter that has been hro\ight 
strongly to the attention of the commission is regarding the responsibility of 
trade-unions and their carrying out of their agreements. What is your experi- 
ence in San Francisco on that question? 

Mr. Galtagiier. Our experience has been in San Francisco there liave been 
less agreements broken by trades-unions than there have been by einplo.Ncrs. 

Commissioner Lennon. IIow about the contests that have taken pliuT*? Have 
they come about, any of them, because of either side breaking their agreement ; 
and if so, which side? 

Mr. Gallagher. Well, my memory does not serve me very well on that, but 
I should say that some of them have been brought about by claims on either 
side that the other side has not played fair ami has broken its agreement. 
Very few, however, as to the large cases of trouble that we have had. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know the sentiment backing the trade-unions 
in their work as to the upholding of the agreements, whether that is really ap- 
proved by the membership generally. That is, agreements once entered into 
must be carried out? 

Mr. Gallagher. As T understand the organization, and I have had to deal 
with every one in San Francisco without exception, their desire is to carry out 
their agreement and they try to do it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Just one other question I want to ask about. What 
is your experience in this city, not in times of strike, but in times when 
there are no strikes, as to the trade-unionist being a law-abiding citizen, not 
being brought into court for misdemeanors, for desertion of tluar family, foi 
the ordinary crimes that arc tried in police courts; what proportion do trade- 
unionists hold to nonunionists who are brought into court, do you think, on 
charges of that character? 

Mr. Gat.lagher. I think the records of the police court of this city and county 
will bear me out in the statement that the proportion of men who belong to our 
organization who are unfaithful in that respect is very, very small ; surpris- 
ingly so. And that the large per cent — the greater per cent by far— of tlie men 
found In trouble and violating the law and in the oth(*r phases, sucli as desertion 
of family, will be found to be very, very much greater. I say that for this 
reason, that if it were a fact, as stated here, that union men— well, 1 will state 
it in a ditferent way, perhaps more directly — that probably every case of the 
desertion of family on the part of a member of the trade-union family of this 
city that has occurred has been called to my attention in an effort to locate him. 
Hence I could make the statement here with every confidence of being abso- 
lutely truthful, that within my 12 years’ experience in the local labor world there 
has not been called to my attention by the police of this city, in tin* effort to 
locate those men, more than six cases, and that is stretching it to m.ake sure. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, what observation have you made as to the 
occurrence of assaults in the community as a whole when there is a large strike 
on and when there is no strike on? 

Mr. Gallagher. Well, I have found this condition, which can be Ixume out 
by any kind of testimony this commission might need : I have found there have 
been men — they may be and very often are not trade-unionists — who mix in 
these quarrels. 

Let me illustrate. I saw a man in one of the strikes shy a brick at a man 
on a team, and Inquiry developed the fact he was not even a part of the trouble, 
but a person whose sympathies for the cause got away with liim. We find this 
condition happening very often in cases of industrial trouble that amount to 
anything, that the employer does unquestionably, tlirough agents, Id re men to 
come in here to carry guns to guard strike breakers and to do any kind of 
Avork tlmt they may be called upon to do, even to beating up pickets and persons 
in charge of strikes. As I say, we are very often met on our side with over- 
anxious sympathizers. Sometimes they ore union men and sometimes they are 
not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, you didn’t quite get tlie gist of my qiiestlom 
Are tiiere more arrests for breaches of the i^eace during time of strike than 
when there are no strikes on? 

Mr. Gallagher. No, sir ; there are not. 

Commissioner Lennon. In so far as there Is unrest among the workers of this 
city, what do you believe to be the principal cause of it, or have you given that 
, particular attention? 

38819^—8. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 6 ^24 
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IMr. Gallac^iku. I woiiUl lila* to got tluil question over uguin ; I didn't catdi it. 

(Jonninssioner Lennon. If there is u oonsidevnble degree or lesser degree of 
unrest jiinoiig tiie workers of this city, what are the ju-incipal causes of that 
unrest? 

Mr. (lALEAciiiEH. Well, 1 sliould say that the w(»rker in Sun Francisco, as I 
l:now' him — while, of course, like all huinanil>, is not satisfied— »as far as he is 
organized I he condition of <‘mi)lo,Mnenl is satisfactory to him to a considerable 
extent, 'I’l^e unia'st that there ma,\ be, and which is found here among the 
other workaa-'^, is acconntiMl f(»r, I think, by the great injustice fastened upon 
theni in their t'lnplo.xment — the iiUMiuality of things. They see some set of 
men- one set of mtm recidving a fairl\ g<»od wage and they r(‘ceiving in some 
insian<<‘s nuM-c'ly a i)ittanc<' for woik i)erforn»ed. There is not, I think, Mr. 
Gommisslonei', a gr(‘at «!eal of unrest in this city. T have noted— if I ma.\ in 
]>assing make this statement— that there havt' been nuni aj>p('aring here wh(» 
would make jou think that there was an armed force on each side of the indus- 
trial field : that capital and labor wtaa* simply drilling tlieir men and naidy 
for an affray here. There is no' such condition. The only reason that that 
probably has e\olved out of this hearing is because you have called here the 
cxtriMiie ])artisans on both sides 

Giiniinissioiu'r Lennon. That is all. 

Acting (’hairman Wkinsiock. ^Ir. 0’C(*niu*ll woiihl like* to ask some elites- 
lions. 

t'ommissiemer O’GoNNKEt. What elo >ou kuewv abeiut tills e’harge that the 
linns are* all l('a\ing San Francisc4> be'cauM* it is a union town— Inch waige's? 

^Ir. G AtaAuiiEK. That charge* is jiot true* and can n<»l be* ])roven. 

('ommissioiie*r (>'( 'onnkli.. f>e> \e»u know of an.\ large tirm — 1 elon't me>an 
these* little* thinas Mr. Ohicr was talking about, little* bae-k shops that we're 
<‘onnli'd as factoiae's ----elo you kne»w of any faetory tlial left on aeeoniit of 
nnion-labor coiuliiiems? 

Mr. ( Ja! i. o.iiEi:. I onl.\ know <»f one* big factory that e‘ver h'tt here, if you 
call it a faete>ry, in the last i\\<\ six. e>r s(*ven years, anel that is an iron weu’ks, 
known as the .ieishna ]le*uel.\ Iron Works: that is le>eale*el in the city of Oakland 
across the* bay, but tiiat cone'e*rn is existing uiiele*!* just the same re*gulations 
as to orcaiiizalion as it would be if it wx're* ove*r lie*re*. 

1 aske'd a man a epie'stion the* other day. re*prese‘nl ing tiie* la'wis Motor Truek 
Co,: I aski'd it of liim ad the e))K*n se'ssion of the* hoard e)f sniM'i'visors at the» 
eity hall, and I aske*el him wliy his tirm iiad m<»\e*el to the* eaty ol Oakland, 
ills answe*r ^\as, d'he'.v hael meu’e* ground sj)a<‘e* Ihe'i’e* ('lu'aper. but tlial <St) pen* 
< ent e>f tlu*ir proelued was stdl maele* lu*re in San Franeis<-e>. 

As a mht'er of faed, laetoru's — if .\oii e-enilel think lliis wdiihl be* a lae-leiry 
eeiile‘r. winch J don't be*lic\e it Is or will be— lU'eal a gre*al many things. For 
instance. tl!(‘y ne'e'd wate*r vt*r.\ Irielly anel the*y nea'd it clu‘aply. and tlu>y can't 
get it on this side of the ba.\, exe/ept by boring we'lls, and that is possible* only 
in ee'rtain loe-alilie'S, and the land in the'se leicalilie's is ve'ry higli tor rental 
plirpo.sexs. 

Fetr instaiue, it I may illustrate*, the supph ed’ water le)r this e-ity anel eeainty 
tenlay is about KMMtO.tMH) gallems b\ the* beihling eauiipany. The eity aiiel e'oiinty 
rcall.v iie't*ds galhms tee k*>cp up with all the m*e<ls that are* upon tlio 

water supply, and that wate*r ])roblem will be found a (‘oiisiderabh* item to 
llu* tirms nmving fremi the eity. 

(Commissioner 0 '(C()Nni-'i i . Well, neew, a ge*Tilleman make's a bald statement 
be'feere us that MK) eouea'rns lia\e* maele* inepiirie's as to leeeatilig here*. The im- 
pressieeii wemhl be that they dieln't leee-ale here boeause of some iiartie-ulnr coii- 
elitiem or re'uson be*re wbie-b was not so aeee'ptabk* as it was elsewMiere. Why. 
ill yemr oiiiiiion. eh» yeui supT»ose tlu'se tirms ba\e> not come* to San Fnincisce)? 
Aid tlie'se same lOb liriiis simply making inepiirie's of a llioiisanel cities? 

Mr. G\ia sctifk. I think yem will line! that there is very large'ly the casex 
Yon can iie»t bring maiiufaetun*rs te» a plaev tmb'ss first ol all it has the terri- 
torv te) fe*ed. .\nel, se'coiielly, uiile'-^s the* ceuiditious are such that It might 
manufaelure llu'ie* prohalil.v as clu'aply as it could some jilace else. 

Now. for instance. San Fran<*isco and the State field as far as mainifactnrers 
go. dexNS not t'Nte’iiel ^<*ry far. Tht^ ('astern man can .se^nd his stutf through b.v 
freight and prett.v nearl.v do as well as your local man undew some circum- 
stances. 

The Southern Pae'itic Ilailroael, for instance, Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Isldor Jacobs, 
the pre.sident of the (California (’ann(*ry a very large eoncern here, made a 
statement in the public prints of this city over his own name that in his Jiidg- 
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ment the thinj? which was keeping San Francisco back, if anything was keeping 
it back, and the tiling wliich was militating against Its progress in an indus- 
trial way, was the exorbitant freigiit rate cliarged by tlie railroad pt^iple sup- 
plying this city with freight; and he went so far as to say in that statement 
that in his judgment they had been blaming it on the unions in San Fran- 
cisco, but that was really one of the causes, and pi-obably tlie biggest on<.\ 

Business men are peculiar; tliey are like every other kind of Ininian being. 
You know if you say to a half a dozen men that to-day is a bad tlay, they 
probably will pass tlie word along, they will be convinced of tliat ; and busi- 
ness men are no diflerent, and you will iind that by actual exiieriinent. If 
you keep on saying loud enough and long enmigli that thesi' unions are respon- 
sible for tile fact that they can’t make money, where nobody else is making 
money, many believe that and they will believe it and pass it on, and it be- 
comes set. 

Commissioner O’Cjonnkll. Is there a motive in passing on the \\a)rd, for in- 
stance, on the part of the employers, that lliey don’t want com])etil ion, by in- 
sinuation or innuendo, that this is not a good place for manufacturers, that the 
laborers are ready for a tight here? 

Mr. CAi.nAoriKK. No, sir. Let me illustrate by the Continental Ih^dding Co. 
They went into lios Angeles and Arizrma, hut iiartieularly in Los Angeles where 
wages in the ni)li(»lstering line are jirohably, 1 should say, fa) per cent less. The 
Contimuital Bedding (’o. went into that territory and underbid and undersold, 
and this can be proven, the eon<-(‘rns doing Imsiness in Los Angedes. 

In San Francisco the crackm* companies are coin]>eting not only with i)lac«*s 
as far east as Denver, in what you might call the local iiold, but tlmy are com- 
piling, and successfully, for OoMUMiiiuait contracts against factories that an* 
unorganizi'd, all ovi'r this country. 

In v(*]‘y many liiu's .\ou will find that the local man— I don’t say niamifac- 
tnror, lu'canse th<‘re are not so many of th(*m — Init the local ('inployer is .able 
to and does comiiete su(‘<‘esstull.\ against those other cities and jilaees. It is 
not for me to say — prolaibly for some expert — what the real trouble is, but T 
might illustrat(* by this: 

In the iron industry the employers in I.os Angeles naturally <*oiiceived that 
tin* oil held was their own territory. They went so far in the south as to imt 
their men in on tlie ground. Tin* San Fraiiciseo merehants, a great many 
to tliem, thought all they had to do was to sit lu‘re ami that the oil liidd business, 
which was considc'rahle, was going to come to San Francisco. Well, it didn't 
come until he began to bestir himself; even then he got a good deal of it as 
against the Los Angc'les iron man. 

(commissioner O't’ow’Ki.r. Now, you ace of course thoroughly familiar with 
the situation and w'age conditions and hours and things which prodiiei* tiiem, 
and the conditions genei-ally, and I know you liave lra\eled through the Ka-^t 
because 1 have met you th<‘re many timi‘s. and know prett.x generally tin* con- 
ditions existing in the lOast in the large cities. Are lla* wage conditions 
'and hours and conditions of labor so much better in San Francisco than 
they are in the large eastern ('ities, of such quant it i(‘S or amounts to cause 
the employer to talk about liie liigber wage conditions and lower hour con- 
ditions and union conditions in San Francisco as a reason? 

Mr. GAj.LAmiEii. Not at all. If (his coiiiiiiission will examine the w’ages paid 
in a given line in the (aty of f’iiieago, which I tliink is a fair parallel, you 
wTll find that some of tin* trades tliere receive more moiu'y than they do in San 
Francisco. 

Commissioner D’C’onnkll. And tliau (he eigld-honr day lias b(‘en longer in 
existeiK’e in Chicago than in San Francisco? 

Mr. Gallaoheu. I think it has. I am not familiar with (hat parlicnlar point, 
but you- will ftnd ns to w^ages in some of tbe trades, they are higher in Cbieugo 
than in San Francisco. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And New York? 

Mr. Gallagheil I think in some trailes that appli(*s to Ni'w York. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In your owm trade, for instan<*(*. 

Mr. Gallagher. In my own trade, that of photo-engraver, the scale is high(*r 
in Seattle and higher in New York, on the newspaper end of It at least, than it 
is here. And this brings me to this thought. The newspaper iiuiillshers of 
San Francisco have told the men in the printing trades for .\ears that we were 
pressing them so hard they simply could not give us any more increase or they 
w'ould liave to go out of business, and yet we have later on — nearly all of them 
reducing the price of their paiiers from 5 cents to 1 cent. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. I haven’t been able to find that paper yet. 

Mr. Gallagher. The 1-cent paper? Well, Commissioner, we don’t like the 
penny very well out here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have not been able to spend one since I have 
been here. 

Mr. Gatxagher. I think it cheapens a community a pToat deal, frankly. But 
that is the fact. The price of the paper per month has been reduced in some 
cases from 75 cents to 30 cents, and in a couple of cases increased apiain, it is 
true, but in every case nearly — that is, the afternoon papers — except one paper, 
which always was 1 cent, they were reduced from 5 cents per paper to 1 cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That Is all, Mr. Gallagher; thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Troy. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD P. TROY. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We can give you .iust a very small limit of 
time, Mr. Troy, so that we will have to ask you to boil all those documents down 
to the minimum. 

Mr. Troy. What I am doing Is, I wish to file this matter with you. 

Acting Chairman Wein, stock. Oh, I see. 

I\Ir. Troy. And I have a list of what is tliere, so that you will have the infor- 
mation. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We feel relieved. 

Commissioner Walsh. Give us the list. Just describe what the documents 
are. 

Mr. Troy. Yes, sir. 

(V)rnmissioner Walsit. Give yonr name, age, residence, and occupation. 

Mr. Troy. Edward P. Troy. 

Commissioner Walsh. Uesidence? 

^dr. Troy. San Francisco. 

Commissioner Walsh, Occupation? 

^Ir. Troy. I am doing expert work in public utility work matters, and for 
cities and organizations and private individuals; also on tax cpiestions and fran- 
chise questions and the like. 

Commissioner Walsh. What is your mail address in San Francisco? 

Mr. Troy, 1263 Oak Street. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you explain, ]\Ir. Troy, the nature of the 
suggestion you have to make to the commission? 

Mr. Troy. Well, for the past year I have been doing tax work ami investigat- 
ing tax conditions and ownership of land in California for the Home Rule and 
Taxation League. There is a constitutional amendment pending, culled the 
home rule and taxation constitutional amendment, that will iierralt cities, for 
city purposes, and counties, for county purposes, to exempt from taxation all 
improvements and i)crsonal property and to collect the taxes on the value of 
the land. 

And I have been investigating conditions under existing tax systems in the 
various counties and sliowing people how tliey are affected by the present 
system. In connection with that work and in that, I have gotten information 
that, I believe, will be of value to this commission. 

These matters that I wish to file with you are a report of the California 
Conservation Commission, with maps and data of irrigated lands and forest 
ownership. For instance, pictures showing the waste of land and water by 
large landowners who have gotten control of all the w’ater. And I might say 
at this time, gentlemen, that in California land and water are almost synony- 
mous terms, in fact, because of our light rainfall ; in parts of the State, In the 
southern part—the San Joaquin Valley — it is 6 inches in a year. The water 
is even more important than the land. The land is desert without water. 

Also, maps of the Santa Fe Railroad Co., which will give you an Idea of some 
of the locations in the State. 

Report of the State Board of Equalization for 1912, giving tax data. 

Report of the Commonwealth Club of this past year giving an account of an 
investigation or hearing on this constitutional amendment. 

The report of the California League of Municipalities for 1911, showing the 
first step toward this exemption from taxation. 

An editorial of the Pacific Municipalities of March, 1914. 

A statement issued by the chamber of commerce of Modesto. 
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In the irrigation districts in this State these tax-exemption statements of 
the new irrigated district since 1909 exempting a man’s personal property from 
taxation, collecting all the tax from the value of the land. 

The Modesto irrigation district and the Oakdale irrigation district have 
issued statements. 

I have the originals with me and have copies of these to file. 

Also cards, business cards, issued by real estate men in these irrigation dis- 
tricts, inviting people to come and buy land and settle there, giving as a rea- 
son, that the man who cultivajtes his land pays no more taxes than the man who 
allows weeds to grow on his land. 

Also a map of Kern County that I made about two weeks ago while down 
there investigating the land situation, showing that this is the original map. 

The black color shows all the land of the Kern County Land Co. They have 
427,000 acres of land. 

Last night I returned from Napa County, and in that entire county there 
are 402,000 acres of land. 

The red shows the land owned by the Southern Pacific Land Co., the land 
that was originally given to the Southern Pacific llailroad. And there are 
tloO.OOO acres of land in that one county. 

The blue streak running here — and it is a blue streak on the development of 
the county, too — is land owned by Miller & Lux in that county, 147,000 acres. 
It is the richest bottom land, original swamp land. 

The purple here is land, 137,000 acres about, owned by Otis and others of 
Los Angeles. 

In the colors on that map they show about, I think it is, a million and three 
or four hundred thousand acres, 45 i)er cent of all of the land in Kern County, 
owned by four persons. 

Commissioner Lp:nnon, Is that a cause of social unrest? 

Mr. Troy. It is, indeed. [Applause.] I tldnk I will .show you that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Applause will not be permitted. 

There is also a paper here by Ernest Schaettle, se(*retary of the State fish 
commission, showing how the private ownership of land affects outdoor life, 
driving the people, preventing the people from getting n<'cess to the wild land 
of the State, and getting that recreation and outdoor life that is their right. 

I have also an article written by me for a Tulare County newspaper, review- 
ing the situation in that county. 

Assessment and taxation in Tulare County : reprint from Visalia Times, 
August 11, 1914 ; also reprint from the Potterville Recorder. 

I have also an article on the single tax in the San Joaquin Valley, “taxa- 
tion” and “business” here in California and New York. 

Also resolution of the Califnruia League of Municipalities, and a list of the 
cities that have indorsed this system of taxation, and its indorsement by 
unions; practically all of the unions covering the central labor bodies in Cali- 
fornia have indorsed this constitutional amendment. 

(The above resolution and list of cities ai)pears as “Troy Exhibit No. 1.”) 

Many chambers of commerce, prominent Democrats, the Democratic county 
committee in Yreka, up in the northern part of the State, recently indorsed it ; 
also a copy showing the original matters as introduce<l by Senator Camlnetti, 
into the legislature in 1911, the original bill proposing this system of taxation. 

I have also here a copy of a communication sent by Mr. Horace Tillard .Tones, 
attorney of the water conservation commi.ssion, to editor Inyo Register, which 
will give you some idea of the water situation. 

(See Troy Exhibit No. 2.) 

The water bill that gives the water commission power has been put to a 
referendum, and it is in connection with that matter that Mr. Horace Tillard 
Jones wTote this communication. 

Also an editorial of the Livingston Chronicle — Livingston, a little town of 
300 population — on this system of taxation and the amendment. 

Then on water I have the entire decision of the Railroad Commission of 
California, recently handed down in the East Side Canal Co. case. I put that 
before you to show how the control of water has got into the hands of a few 
persons, principally through the expense of litigation. 

In the earlier Irrigation districts here the lawyers got through their fees 
the control of the water systems; in this East Side Canal Co. case the 
decision of the railroad commission shows that the lawyers’ fee is .$300, (XK), 
the expense of litigation is $150,000, and the physical value of the property 
as found by the commission is only .$200, (XK). That is litigation principally by 
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Miller liiix, uiid as Mr. .loues and others show here the control of water 
is gotten through expensive litigation, and also by means of force. 

You have had testimony here as to the labor unions exercising force to gain 
their purposes, and testimony to the contrary, and here in California these laige 
owners of wjitei* riglds liave taken e\ery means of driving people off, to get 
conlrol of tim wider that is so essential to their land. They have threatened 
people with litigation. I heard of a wi4low being in Madera County who wanted 
to dam uj) a torrential stream that is dry all the year around except when a 
little rain comes into it, and Miller & Lux tohl her if she attempted to dam 
llud u]) tliey would take her into court on an injunction. That is the way 
Miller & Lux do. 

Also coi)y of home rule taxation constitutional amendment, so you will see 
what is prepo'^ed here. 

(Various p:im]>hlet'<, clippings, canls, and other data were submitted by the 
witness, in printed form, as follows: “Report of the conservation commission 
of tlie State of California to the govm-nor and Legislature of California, 1912,’' 
published by Friend Win. Richardson, superintendent of State printing, Sacra- 
mento, Cal.; “Report of the Slate Rojird of Fqualizalloii for 1911-12,” puh- 
lislied by Friend Wm. Richanisou, superintendent of State printing, Sacra- 
ment, Cal,; “ Transa<-(ions of the Commomvtailtli Club of Califoniiti, Sail 
Francisco, May, 1914;” “Proceedings Fourteenth Annual Conveuton liOague 
of Califoriiia jMuiiicipalities, held at Santa Barbara, Cal., October 23-28, 1911,” 
published by Rincon Rublisliiug Co.; e^lilorial eiUithMl “Something to talk 
about,” from Jhicitic Munici]iaUties, March, 19M ; iiamphlet reprinted from 
^Todesto IMorning Herald, February 12, 1914, entitled “Statement shows dis- 
trict's jirogress — Cliaiuh(*r of coiiimere^* and irngaiion diia'ciors sliow Ix'iK'til 
of single-tax idea in this district;” pam|)hlet entitled “Tax exemptions bring 
prosperity — Trustees of Oakdale City and irrigation district show lienetits of 
system adopted under home rule;” a copy of the Porterville Daily Recorder, 
AVe(lnes<lay, Angu.st 12, 1914, containing article entitled “Present tax laws 
piinlsli owners who improve property;” reprint from Visalia Daily Times. 
August 11, 1914. <mrirh'(l “Sa.Ns farmer is p(‘nalize(l for impi'oving property 
copy of Bakerstield Daily News, Wedncs«lay, August 10, 1914, containing map 
of kern County, with legtmd “ Why Kern County needs new assessment metli- 
ods;” reprint from the Public, November 28, 1913, entitled “ iSingle tax in the 
San JoafiuLii Valley;” a circular letter date^l San Francisco, October 23, 1912, 
a(ldres^ed to the Democrats of California; pampblot entitled “Report of decl- 
•siems of the railroad commission (»f California in the maiPU' of tlK‘ commission's 
invest igal ion on its own iniliative of tiie rates ami practice's of liie Fast Side 
Caiiui (Sc Irrigation (!<>.,” dcci«led Murdi 31. 1914, pnlilisiu'd ‘\ the California 
State Printing Otlice; reprint from Livingston Chronicle, Saturday, May 9, 
1914, entitled “Home rule iu taxation;” a pumpldet entitled “Address on the 
water commiSNioii law,” d(4i\ere‘<l helore' tlie Ciiy Club of Los Angides by 
former governor (Jeorge C. Pardee, January 31, 1914; pamphlet entitle<l 
“Home rule in taxation — Wbai it means and what can be done with it;” 
and business cards of ^Modesto Land Co., Modesto, Cal., and O. J. Bentley 
Ibealty Co., Oakdale, Cal.) 

Also I want to tiie, so as to give ih(‘ commission an idea of the landownership 
in California, how it is concent rail'd in the hands of a few' pi'ojilo. I would 
ask the coininissi'in to order the Stati* hoanl (»f eiinalizalion, JMr. T. M. Fby, 
secretary, Sacramento, Cal., to furnish a co[>y of tlie list of corporations that 
have to report to them, giving the nnmlier of acres of land owmed by each 
corporation. They do that in the lixiiig of their francliise value for tax pur- 
poses — and then you will g(*t further information from them. 

1 want to say, gentlemen, tliat I have arranged the matter briefly under 
a few' heads so as to give it in ns short a time as possible. 

The cause of unrest, the cause of the lack of employment is that men 
can not get at the opportunities that their Creator has given them for employ- 
ment. There are (►pportnnities all about us here in California, and even In 
the country here about San Francisco — acres and acres within 10, 15, or 20 
miles; but, liecause of the monopoly of the land, they can not get at the 
land that their Creator has given them — the opportunity for employment that 
He has furnished us with. That is really the cause of unrest and unemploy- 
ment. As far as unrest goes, gentlemen, I would say that I never want to 
see a condition in California where there is no unrest, or in any other place, 
because unrest is a sign that men are seeking to better their conditions. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Then this commission had better ge out of 
ness. 

Mr. Troy. Not at all; not at all. They phice re.strictions nixm that con- 
tinually, and they are jj;aininj? the control of all the land that will enabh* 
people to jjet at the opj)ortunity that Cod jrives tliein for a livinj^; and we 
must not allow' a man to erect an artiilcial barrier on that very mailer as 
Iversons here in California are doinu’ rijiht nowL i)ecause there is thr('ati‘niiv 4 
us a danger that may ruin us, may break dowm our labor union, may break 
dow’ii our scale of w’age here. During the opening, or tlirough the opening, 
of the Panama (’anal, wx^'are going to have many coming into California, 
{•ml if those people ;ire crowded into the city, then they Jin' going to paui)erize 
them and bring us down to the hwel of the Kurope.nn cities. We c:in’t 
handle them in (Uir cities; but if we can get those people out on th(‘ hind. 
W'here they are imtnral ngricultiinil workers, they will creat(‘ mwv wealth in 
the country and will bring mwv life into the city and m.ake our ]>e(M)le and 
our Government more prospiM'ous. So, if you can kec)) tliesi' p<‘(»ple from 
placing restrictions upon it. then, (^difornia will cerhiinly be mor(‘ iirosperous 
{Uid more happy that it has lu'en or evmi is to-diiy. If it is not done the 
result will be tlmt labor — {ill of our people*, not oidy newcomers, but those* 
wiio Jire here now', wall be brought elowni te> that lev*‘l, low' condithm. and a 
few' persons will be enable'd to (‘Xploit and coidrol labor, and the majoritj 
of the? iieoide w’ill be in extreme pe)verty. 

In (’alifornia we tV(*l that the cure for that conelition is in tin' constitutional 
anu'ndiin'nt. To do that w'e propose* the* “home* rule* in taxatiem by e'emstitu- 
lioiuil ame'udjnent,” tlnnt will ineluce pe'ojile to improve tluir proper! \ or t<» 
le*t it go to some one else who will improve it. 

I wsuii brie'lly to call your atte*ntiou to the fore.''^t e-onditions in (kilifornia. 
Miieii yeui make it more iireetitahle* for a man te> huild upon the* land, to im- 
preive* it, and you eloii’t tax him, don't juinish him, eJoii't re‘strict him, tlien he* 
will improve it. 

In this report of the* e'onservat ion commission, yem will tind Ji map showing 
tlie ow'nership of forest lands in (’nlifornia. 

The Southern Pacitic Jtailrojui (k). ami its {illie'el emrporations own. I Ihiidv 
it is, 18 to 20 i>er cent eif {ill the fore'st lamls in the State*, iin* Walke*r in- 
tcre'sts ow'ii {dxuit 17 per cent. Petwe*e*n them tiie^y ow’n 8o to 40 1 ><‘J‘ cent 
of .all the* timlx'r of the St;it<* of ( idifornia —llnese tw'o intere*sts — ami w'ith 
a few' edlier interests, practicidly i\U the limber is in their control, i’ln'.v are* 
not cutting tin* timhe'r fi-om tlmt. Where'as tlie fore'st Imarel says — I was 
teilel l)y (In* lu'jid of the feuvst beaird ip) in Yre'ka a few months ago wln'ii 
I w'as np there' — tlmt the* matni-e* timher siioiihl be* cut. As il is now tin* 
Walkers Imve gone into Lassen (’ounty and tlu\v liave c'stablisln'el a mill 
{iml a eity of about n.tMlO ])opnhdion Jiml tln'.v ;in' going to go tlirough that 
feire^st {is with a r.azor and ent it {ill clean e)ff the* ee»nntry, denude it of tin* good 
{inl had tiinbe*r. Wlu'reas if they enit only the mature timher iu that iiiaee*-— 
the Widker interests — ami they would eiear the timlieiiaiid, d wonlel ptiy 
theun {I greiit eleal more mom*y, 

Tliore h{is {dso be*en {i r(‘i)ort imnle l<i tlie St{ite' mineralogist in 1012 along 
the same lines explaining the .sjiine imdter. 

To go inte) the fore'st in the e*ouulie‘S where tlu‘y have this timherhiinl, they 
lolel me there that they w'ouldu’t liml any of it used .at all; they liad a Icum* 
on the ground that proldbited {in>hody from doing find, getting jiecess to the 
forests jit all. If the forests were taxed, as they .should be, thi'ii tlie mature 
timber w'ould be available, ami they could get elu*ap timber for the people 
who are there, ami the people could get it at a jiroper cost. 

The report of Mr. Stevens w'us made to the State miuer;ih)gist in 1012 on 
(hat question, and (he P*nreaii of Corpora(ions luis ri'ci'iitly published a re- 
]»ort on the monopoly of tiinhei\ and our ow'u ITdtod States attorney is mak- 
iug an Investigation at the present, time. 

You will find these tx*r.sonH who are report(*d by Mr. Si evens and INlr. Puter 
in their book, “The Looters of the Puhlie Doiuidn,” on page 420, as having 
shown how these timherlands and these loeidions have been taken up by 
the Walkers and monopolized and by a number of other people; but the Dia- 
uioud Match Co. ac(|uired Its by purehn.se proluibly legitimately. 

I want to refer also to these enoriuous ownerships of hind. Mdiat I huvi* 
done was to go into the county assessor’s ofllce and ttike off (heir roll the 
information ; and I made this map, not trusting anyone else at all, hut taking 
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the actual description of each section and marking it down on the map. I 
didn’t even take the books on file showing that information. I took it off 
of the roll itself. And I found, for Instance, the land owned by Miller & Lux 
in Merced, Madera, and Fresno Counties is very great. They are keeping 
the county back. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. A point of information: Assuming that the 
plan that you have in mind has all the merits that you believe it has, how 
could this commission be serving any purpose in connection with it by your 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Troy. By recommendation? 

Acting Chairman Wp:tnstock. Recommendation for what? 

Mr. Troy. The tax on land, for example, exempting the improvements from 
taxation. 

Acting Chairman Wi5Tnstock. That is, your iilea is to have this commission 
recommend to Congress tlie things that you have in mind? 

Mr. Troy. Yes; Congress has control, either directly or indirectly, in some 
instances; for instance, in the development of lands tliat are under the Carey 
Act, and the great Irrigation project of tlie Government in Arizona; Franklin 
K. Lane — I have an extract from the report of Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior, showing that speculators are getting hold of these lands 
when the Government constructs the irrigation system. It is to be paid for 
after a period of 10 or 20 years. These speculators sell out the land that they 
got for a song, sell it out for $200 and $300 an acre. The poor unfortunate 
who has bought it has first to pay the speculator for the construction of the 
irrigation works, and 10 or 20 years after he must pay for it again to the 
Government. If our Government were to devise some manner to prevent this 
tiling from happening, so that they could protect the settlers when tliey get 
this land, it would he of benefit. I think it is important for the commission 
to know the extent of this man’s ownership in California. 

For Instance, Miller & Lux are said to own a million acres of land in Cali- 
fornia alone. 

An investigation was made by the Scripps papers recently and it was found 
Miller & Lux had land in Oregon, California, Arizona, New Mexico, and through 
Nevada. I found in these three counties alone — Merced, they have 225, (KH); 
Madera, they have 147, (XK); Fresno, 141,000, which is 24 per cent of all the 
land in Merced County, and probably 00 or 70 per cent of the land of Merced 
County in the valley, and one-third in Madera County. 

I interviewed people down there in that section. From the examination of 
the tax roll I find that the Miller & Taix people in Merced County were pay- 
ing 25 cents an acre tuxes. Twenty-five cents an acre because they have 
no improvements; they have kept the land back and have kept its value 
down. And in addition to that, keeping the land hack, they own all the land 
along the San Joaquin River on the west side of the San .Toaquin Valley in 
these counties. They rent the land back of them to the west (millions of 
acres) for pasture purposes for 25, 20, and 10 cents an acre. 

For instance, the Miller & Lux ranch, the buckayro told me that they get $30 
a month and work 60 days a month. 

Acting Chairman Wkin.stock. Did you say work 60 days a month? 

Mr. Troy. That was his language, $30 a month, and 60 days a month. They 
have Italians and other laborers who work for them. I have talked to some of 
them, and they told me that they get a dollar a day In winter, and a dollar and 
ten in summer, because labor was a little scarce. On the other side of the same 
county, where farms have irrigation, they pay from $40 to $50 a month, and 
the Ilian who works for them lives with the family, eats at the family table, 
sleeps in a room in the family house. Miller & Lux have their men, as this 
buckayro told me, in sheds or bunk houses. 

The traveling auditor of Miller & Lux tohl me that the pay roll— here you 
see an interesting point, gentlemen— the pay roll of Miller & Lux on their ranch 
changes every month. The same men do not work more than a month. 

In order to keep labor there in the country, 60 miles from anywhere, they 
have established what is called the dirty-plate route. On this dirty-plate route, 
the tramps, the poor unfortunates who walk through the country with their 
blankets are given a meal by Miller & Lux at their camp houses. But they can 
not eat off a clean plate ; they must eat off the dirty plate that has been used by 
some one else. And they get a living; by that means they keep a stream of 
men flowing through the country all the time, and In that way are enabled to 
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keep labor on their farms. If they did not do that, having that 60-mile territory, 
no laboring man, no tramp, would go through the territory at all. 

They have school districts, one example of the effects of this terrible blight of 
land ownership upon that section of the country, is shown by the school dis- 
tricts In that country. The Firebaugh school district Is a typical one. In ;Mn- 
deira and Fresno Counties I found tliat there are about 2(X) square miles in the 
Firebaugh school district in Fresno County; about 130 of these square miles are 
in as rich a valley as you could find, if they got water. There are Sf) square miles 
in Madera County, and in this joint school district in the two counties, there 
are from 250 to 300 square miles. There arc 61 children at Firebaugh. I visited 
the school and 55 of the children were living in this little town, and 6 of them 
outside of the town. The teacher told me that four of those children came in 
from the country, leaving two school children for 2.50 square miles of territory. 
I found that one schoolboy who came in from the country had to ride 11 miles 
to school in the Miller & Imx school district. 

In the Mendota school district there are 130 square miles, with 40 children. 

At , this is the Miller & Lux in , there are 102 square miles, and 

47 children. 

At , 186 square miles, and there are not any children. They kept it 

open for a while, but it was suspended. 

I had an interview with a man who has been employed by Miller & Lux for 
many years, and here is this question, gentlemen, of the cost of living. There 
is a question of social unrest. This gentleman has lived and worked with them 
for many years, and I w’ouldn’t dare give his name, for he would be discharged 
instantly, lie said the alfalfa ranches of Miller & Lux carry one cow to the 
acre on their best ranches. The average yield of alfalfa is 7 to 8 tons per year. 
On the wild feed on the Santa Rita ranch, it is one steer to 360 acres. 

The wild feed will rent from 30 to 60 cents per acre. That is the outside 
dry land, he said. On the sheep ranches rent ranges from 16 to 60 cents per 
acre. On the bottom land, the rent is not more than .$3 per acre for the wild 
feed. This same man told me that where under present conditions of growing 
the wild feed will feed one cow one month, if under cultivation it will carry 
one cow one year. One to one and one-half tons of grass will grow per acre 
and pasture a cow one month. Under cultivation it will provide sulliciont fee<l 
on the same land for a cow a year. 

Make Miller & Lux — this Is very important, gentlemen — make Miller & liiix 
slop raising cattle and put settlers on there, who would cultivate the land and 
raise cattle, and Miller & Lux could buy cattle for less than it costs them to 
raise them to-day. That would bring them a much larger income than the 
way they are doing now. The raw land requires 12 acres for a steer a year. 
That 12 acres will sell for .$150 per acre, $1,800, ami inter(‘si would be $108. 
The profits of the same laiul now, valuing the steer at 1.000 pounds, 10 cents 
per pound, are $100, the former would give you a much larger profit. Take 
80 or 40 acres around Modesto, and you can run ,30 dairy co\\’s. Have ,3 or 4 
cows in addition to turning off what you would sell to the butcher every year; 
raise also a hog and many chickens on each of the same acres and have more, 
and make a profit. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Have you formulated your plan, Mr. Troy, into 
the form of recommendations that you would be prei)are(i to submit to this 
commission for its consideration, with a view of submitting it to Congress? 
Have you got it in concrete form? 

Mr. Troy. I think our amendment does that. Our amendment would be my 
recommendation. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you read that amendment? 

Commissioner Walsh. I would like this gentleman to be permitted to go 
ahead with the facts that he has. You may ask the question after 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In order that wq may concentrate, when you 
reach that point so we may know just exactly the point. 

Mr. Troy. The amendment is in the way of taxing the land — all the iwoducts 
of labor, of merchandise 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The single-tax idea. 

Mr. Troy. It is to a large degree the single-tax idea — levy all your taxes upon 
the value of the land. It is land value taxation. The single tax goes further 
than that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Your plan makes it impossible for these men to 
« hold large bodies of land without loss to themselves? 

Mr. Troy. That is it. I think that is as well us I cun give it to you. 
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Oommi«sioner Walsh. I would like him to stale the facts that he has. He 
states timt he lias obtained them after considerable search. We only have 
half an hour left. 

Mr, Tkoy. 1 will be brief. I have covered that sufllciently, gentlemen. IMiller 
& Lux <‘laim ail of the water of the San Joaquin River, all of the water. 
Around the to ', mi of Madera, which is as beautiful a country as there is on 
tin' face of the earth, they are litigating wilh the canal company that is sup- 
plying the water to the farmers there — and they have succeeded, the suprenn' 
conn has rev(*rsed tlu' de»*i'^ion of Judge Scan all and sent the matter back for 
retrial, and they have sm-ceeded in getting a deci'^ion. The\ turn their water 
on tlieir waste lands and main' a marsh out of it. In the winti'r they have 
hunters come down to tbe c<mntry about Mendota and FirebauLdi from San 
Francisco, and the sign in tlu' hotel at Fin'baugh sa.\s that thej- are charged 
So a day for the guide and going out upon the land to hunt (lu<‘ks. 

I iiave just returned I nun Napa, wliere 1 was the last tew' days, gentlemen. 
And th('i-e, Ibis is aiiolln'r typical ('Nample. There is one estate tliere that owuis 
b.CKld iicres of land, am! pa>s 17 cents an acre taxes. The taxes of the farmers 
run up to .$1, t^o, .'ft;, .'fT. and $8. and I'ven one man, Air. Vonght, pays .$lt) 
an acre taxes (ji hbs. He has bis house, barn, trees, and other imiirovements 
on it. In the .seliool district tlicn* the same condition prevails, ^J’bis is a 
typical instance, 'riie school district in a settlcil communit.\' that lias bei'ii 
built u]i in the country — the Coombs school <listrirt near the town of Nai^a — in 
tbe country, not in the town — there are a'-res, and 135 children, or 1 cliild 

to 88 acres. 

in the nortlK'asb'rn sectnui of Napa Coim(.\, is oiu' of tlu' most fertile valle.Ns 
in the world, tbe Rerr.\ (ssa Valbw. I saw iO-innle t<‘ams iu Xapa City bringing 
w lu'at don n to wat<*r to ship to inarKu't. They take two days to bring Hieir wdieat 
to water, and tlu'.v arc also semling friut wraiiped in paper to the rsrilroad 
and it go('s to L<ui(lon — the most beautiful and tertih' valley in tlu' world, and 
.\er in that valley, in one of tlu' .school districts. Oak drove, there tire soiiu' 
88.5(M acre.s, witli Itt cliildron. or 1 child to 4.001 acres. 

X('W, gentlena'ii, the practical illustration of this systi'in of taxation that 
A^ill give tlie ig'inody that Mr. Weinstock wants is to lie found in tlu' irrigation 
districts. 

CiKh'i' till' law of California all i»rop<-rfy mu.st be taxed undi'r onr cimstitutioii. 
Our amendment will permit exenqdion.s. The Irrigation districts are 

disj inguisbed from municipal bodii's and counties, so that the legislature some 
‘J5 yi'ars ago enacted a staluti' ]»roviding for irrigaiion districts and for taxation 
to maintain tliem. 

The act originally provhU'd that tlu' iiiiprovements as w’oll as the land should 
lu' taxed. At tli<‘ rciinest of the Modi'st.o irrigation distict in 1009. the statute 
was anicmh'd providing that all lu'W' districts iiiiisi exi'injil pi'iseiiul propcily and 
improvements from taxation and levy all tlu' tax on tiu' \aliie of land, and 
tliat tlie old — live old— -distrie(s <(uild exem|)l inqirovements from taxation and 
jido})l the new' system l>y a vote of the lamlowners who liv«*d in tlie district. 
And lu'fore the adofitiou of woman’s sutTrage. women, and evi'n Cliinamen, voted 
<m that question in the 3Ioih*s1o irrigation district. 4’liey adopted lliat system 
in Modi'sto in 1911. 

The Modc'sto irrigation di.strict lias 85,(M)0 acres of land. Adjoining is the 
d’urlock district wMtli 175,000 acres of laml. They both gd thi'lr waiter out of 
the I'nohimiie River. The climate is exactly the same. Tlie soil is practically 
I ho same. It is all in the floor of the San Joaquin Valley. The people an' 
jiractically the same. 

And >et in the Modesto district with only 81,0CK) acres the assesseil value of 
tlu' iinpnnement.s — Mr. Abbott, the secretary, told me that he always used 
the assessment of the county asse.ssor, and I took off of his roll the name of 
evi'ry taxpn.\er and a ilescripthm of the property amt wi'ut to the county 
ass('s>()r’s otlice and found what improvements w’ere assessed bug and thus got 
what Mr. Ahholt said would lian* h(*en the irrigation district’s as.sessment on 
improvements for that year. The total of the country outside of the town 
was $779,(KX). In the town (if Modi'slo it was about a million and a half of 
dollars. 

In tbe Turlock district, immediately adjoining, with 175, IKK) nen^s, the total as- 
sessment of the country districts and of the town of Turlock was $706,000 less 
than in the country in Modesto. The p(*ople in Turlock want to adopt tills system 
of taxation. Last May I addressed a meeting of farmers in the little town of# 
Ceres in that district. The assessor of the Turlock irrigation district told me 
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lie has seen the burden that this system puts on the fannerN. One niau be- 
<‘ause he had iinprovenients had to pay taxes amouiitiiij; to $10.bd an acre. 
Another man who had 700 acres, who lived In Pliiladelphia, was taxi'd only 
i!;2.02 an acre. 

Now, the statements of the Modesto irrigation district tell tlie effect of 
exemptions from improvements. They have built a new hotel in the town of 
Modesto because tliey are exempting improvements from taxation. :Mr. Crif- 
tiths, the manager of the ITughson Hotel at Modesto, told me that hotel would 
not have been built if they had I axed improvements. In Oakdale they ha\e 
the same system. 

Anotlu'j- fi'atiij-e of this — you will find comi>laints against a system of taxa- 
tion of this kind friMpiently made that it is going to destroy the land; 
that no man can borrow' moiu'y. I talked with JMr. Leiti'h, the largest 
landowner in the Oakdale irrigation district. He and his sisti'i* are paying 
.$6,(K)() a year in that district. He is a director in the bank. Mr. Leitch told me 
that this system of taxation encourages a man and helps him to bori'ow' money 
to improve his jiroperty. If a man liorrows money to-day in the Turlock dis- 
trict he has to i)ay 7 or 8 per cent, and in addition the tax of lU pi'i* cent for his 
irrigation tax, bringing his tax up smiu'iina's to o\(‘r 1 per emit per month, 
according to the ii-rigalion tax. lint in th(‘ Modesto district ami in th<.‘ Oakdale 
Irrigation district, wlien a man borrows money to make improvements, he pays 
interest only on that impro\ement, and it don’t cost him a cent more. He jiays 
no taxes upon his improvement. Mr. T^eitch told me that it is this system of 
taxation that is encouraging the people to improve and is building up their 
district. 

Now% I don’t want to take up — I could talk all day on it, gentlemen, but I 
think I have said t'nough to give you the main points. 

(.■ommissioner Walsh. Let me ask you a (piestion. You have heard Ihe testi- 
mony iK'ia' as to the failure of manufacturing conciums to use San Francisco 
as a basis of their operation, and their removal therefrom. I>y some it lias 
b(‘en attributed to th(' high wages which come from close organization. Have 
you any data tlnit you could give the commission as to w'hat effect, if any, the 
price of land, the amount of rents, freight rates, and other chai'gt's have upon 
the situation? 

Mr. Tkoy. As to freight rates, 1 have been w’riting reviews on qmvstions of 
tliat character; for instance, the decisions of the Interstate r’ommerce Com- 
mission. I Iiave hec'ii w’riting on public ow'iiership questions also for 20 years, 
and I recall the (h'cision of Franklin K. Lam* in the Chcago WesU'rn Kal(' cases, 
and also in the Ueno Kate case, and Mr. Lane show’ed by the figuri's in that 
decision — I w'l’ote a story on tln^ matter — that the freight rates in California 
are from two to six times as high per ton per mile as they are in any other 
section of the United States. 

The railroad companies in the West here, from my study of the repm'ls of 
the Interstate Commerce (Commission, can afford to charge a lower rat(‘ per ton 
per mile than any other section of the United States, because their freight is 
gi'oater per mile of track ami per train-mile and per car-mile than any othi'r 
section of the United States; and Franklin K. I.ane makes the statement specifi- 
cally that it is greater than any other main line system in the UniU'd Stales. 

Commissioner Walsh. Well, what are the charactmistics of lei'ininal charges 
III San Francisco as coinpareil with those in other cities; that is, manufactur- 
ing cities? 

^tr. Troy. The j-ailroad w’as discriminating here against San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and San Diego by charging a switclilng charge for sw'itching freight 
cars to private team tracks of .$2.r>0 per car; that amounted in this city to 
.$2.50,01)0, and in a recent franchise it was jirovided, through the efforts of Mr. 
AY U. Wheeler, then the manager of the cliamber of commerce, W'ho has since 
resigned — and I believe w'us compeih'd to because of his a(!tion in that matter — 
tiiere was a provision jmt in tliat franchise requiring the Southern Pacific to 
liaul those cars without this extra charge. It is not charged In any other city 
In the United States ; and after some good men on our hoard of superv Isors w'cro 
defeated, the mayor of our city liad a conference with the president of th<‘ 
Southern Pacific and that matter w^as stricken out, so the Southern Pacific could 
continue the charge, How'ever, the Supreme Court of the Ihiited States iias 
just held that charge to he discriminatory, so that it can not he made any 
longer. 

We have been handicapped In many ways. T have found also in my study of 
conditions here that our chamber of commerce and our commen ial bodies don’t 
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give ns much attention as they should to the industries and the business of the 
community. If a public-service cori)oration wants to Increase water rates or gas 
rates or sell out at a very high rate to the city, then the chamber of commerce 
is there to aid them. 

I found, for instance, in tiie northern part of the State that the mining cor- 
porations that are doing business in Siskiyou, Sierra, and Trinity Counties have 
formed an organization with the mining corporations in the southern part of 
Oregon, and they will have their meetings in Oregon instead of California, be- 
cause they can’t get fair treatment, as they said, down this way. If our busi- 
ness firms would give more attention to the development of business on this 
Bide — California at one time controlled all the business of the Pacific coast and 
almost as far east as Denver. In fact, to-day, I guess in the insurance business 
it is all controlled from thi.s city. Most of the companies have their head- 
quarters here. Our commercial travelers usetl to go to Idaho and Montana. 
To-day every year our territory is being more and more restricted. Our mer- 
chants don’t pursue a progressive policy to get business, and let the business 
get away from them. And that, if anything, is the principal cause; and that, 
I believe, is the real cause of San Francisco losing a great deal of its business 
here. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Did you hear the testimony, Mr. Troy, of Mr. 
McCarthy the other day? 

Mr. TiioY. No; I didn’t. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. McCarthy made the statement 

Mr. Troy. That is IVIr. P. H. McCarthy, president of the building trades? 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Yes. That, in his opinion, is one of the prime 
reasons why industry did not flourish as much as it sliould in the city of San 
Francisco, where the high rentals, the high valuations of land, drove pros- 
pective manufacturers to other territories "where they could get land cheaper, 

Mr. Troy. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now% if wdnit IMcCarthy says is true, wdU not 
your plan wwk out in this wi-^e, say, that a certain parcel of land is worth $10d, 
iet us call it a foot, or an acre, or a lot, say that the taxation on that land under 
the present system is $2. 

IMr. Troy. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now% I assume, if yonr idea pr(‘vails, tliat the 
whole burden of taxation will he put upon the land and not nj>on the improve- 
ments? 

Mr. Troy. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Very w^ll. Now% supposing that doubles the 
tax from .$2 to $4? 

Mr. Troy. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Will that not raise the rental value, will not 
the landlord have to get more In order to he ns well off as he is to-day? 

Mr. Troy, Mr. Weinstock, it is an economic fad that the tax upon land can 
not be pas.sed on to the consumer. \"ou as a merchant can put the tax upon 
your goods and make your consumers pay it. In fact, every merchant does 
that, and the consumer i)ays all taxes upon products of industry. But you 
know% Mr. Weinstock, that tlie man who owms the land to-day is getting every 
dollar of rent he can out of it. He gets every cent of rent out of that land that 
it is w’orth, and if he is getting every cent that it is w^orth, how can he raise 
his rent if more taxes are put upon it? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Only in this wise: If I and I alone have to pay 
that increased tax I can’t raise the rent on my land in competition with my 
neighbor w ho don’t have to pay the tax ; but if all the landlords have to pay the 
tax collectively they can raise. 

Mr. Troy. They can’t do it, Mr. Weinstock. It is impossible, because — and 
the reason for It is this, Mr. Weinstock. For instance, you have your store 
located In Sacramento at a certain location because a certain number of people 
pass that place. Yon can afford to pay a certain rent, because on an average a 
certain nnmber of those people will come into your store, and that is the only 
reason why that land has a value, because of the business you get because of 
the location. 

All land valuation is a population and a site value; that is, the value given 
to the land by the population surrounding, that passes that particular point. 
Bo your landlord ow ning llie land w'ould get from you every dollar that the land 
w^as worth, and you can afford to pay it because you figure that In your profit 
In your cost, in your business. But If the rent is rajsed you can’t afford tq pay’ 
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it, anti you will have to move. You will have to get out of business. It would 
drive them out of business. 

But this effect would also be had upon the land, Mr. Weinstock, and you 
know a great area of land in San Francisco is held out of use. And when the 
tax is put upon that land, those people would have to get some income out of 
their land, and then they would enter into comi)etition with the others, and rent 
the land at a lower price. It w'ould lower the rental value of the hind that 
is held out of use, and thus enable manufacturers to get fiictory sites at a 
low^er price. Why, gentlemen 

Commissioner Garretson. You would force land that now is not competi- 
tive to reduce the unreasonable rental of the land that is called for because 
the other is out of use? 

Mr. Troy. Yes, sir ; yes. Why, to show you the effect of the present system, 
I attended a meeting some three months ago of the Turlock Chamber of Com- 
merce. Tliey w’ere discussing the question of the town and the country, and 
the country’s share in some expense there. A farmer got up and told them 
that the farmers ’of Turlock could not afford to pay a dollar to the melon 
festival because of the high price they have paid for their land ; that they 
have their noses dowm in the sand trying to extract from the soil sufiU-dent to 
pay tlieir interest on their Investment. 

In addition, a principal of one of the— here w^as a question, also, unrest, 
gentlemen— I am glad that has come to my mind. The principal of one of 
the — the county superintendent of schools told me this, speaking simply of the 
difference in their schools, that in their districts, in a new district they found 
that tlie lirst children in their schools were uncontrollable. They couldn’t do 
anything with them. An examination showed them that they were people — you 
have had the evidence here that the tramp element, the element that goes 
about from place to place, wanders over our coutnry, is the American i)rlnci- 
pally. She told me that tlie people wdio came into their district first were from 
Kansas, Nebraska, from what is called the Western States. Tliey had ap- 
imrently been all over the country in wagons and lived in tents. They were 
industrious. You will hear the story that the tramp is not industrious, he 
don’t w'ant to work. These people, I W’as tohl, were the most industrious that 
came into their community. They w'orked hard. They starved. This princi- 
pal told me they had a complaint of one family where the children didn’t go 
ro school. And the probation officer was sent out to investigate. He came 
back and reported that they ought to provide clothing for the family; that 
even the mother and the boys and girls, and little children of 5 and G were 
working out in the field. 

The second comers in these districts w’ere of a little different class. The 
children were more controllahle. The first class lasted only a year. They w^ere 
got upon the land to pay high prices for real estate, and through speculators, 
and they could not pay the price, and they lasted only a year. They w'ere told 
that, oh, they could do anything on our fertile .soil. The second comers lasted 
a year, and then the third comers after the ground had been pioneered, pro.s- 
pered. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. l‘rof. Commons wants to ask a question. 

Commissioner. (’oMAi ON s. Have you compiled some comparisons for the city 
of San Francisco regarding improved and unimproved land and tlie taxation 
on both? 

Mr. Troy. I have it, but not wdth me. 

Commissioner Commons. And the iirobable effect of exemptions on the value 
of the unimproved land? 

Mr. Troy. The probable effect? Well 

Commissioner Commons. That i.s, the amount of tax that would be taken off 
from Improvements and put over on this unimpro\ed? 

Mr. Troy. I could give you the data. 

The effect of it, of course land value, TTofessor, is a population value. No 
tax would destroy it. It is createil hy the city and the country and by the 
population, but the tax w^ould bring land to its true value, and very quickly, 
I have studied that matter considerably. I have worked the data out on places 
in this city, and the effect of it w’ould he thi.s, that upon the taxes, say, for in- 
stance, on this building being taken from its income, it reduces the value of the 
land that much. 

Reducing the value of land In the settle<l portion of the city and the taking 
of the taxes off of the improvements in the center of the city w'ould unquestion- 
ably increase the value of the land. That is, its selling value. Bring it almost 
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up to approxiiUiiiely Us ecouumio value, but outsUle, all the other districts 
where the land Is held — wlierfe'tlie laud is liekl out of use, where the land is 
idle and where people are not li\ing irmui it — there 1[s no question but whut it 
reduces the value of the land. 

Commissioner Commons. Take manufacturing sites of eonqjanies that are 
being driven out of the city : What elTect wouhl it liave upon s\U'li oiHHU’tunities 
for manufacturers to get land at a reasonable value? 

Mr. Tiiov. It MOuld undoubtedly increase the opportunily for manufacturers 
to get sites because 

Commissioner Commons. Can you show that by some of tiie iiiNcstigalions 
and statistics you have? 

Mr. Tkov. I believe I can. 

('ommissioner ('ommons. Will you furnish 1hos(‘? 

Mr. Troy. Yes, sir. ^ 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Commissioner Gakketson. One other phase: Have you worked out wliat the 
effect would be under your system applied to a taxing district here in this 
city? 

IMr. Q'iiOY. AVell, our city is one taxing district. 

Comndssioner Gai{KEtson. It is? 

Mr. Troy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G vuuetson. Have jou worked out your conclusion as to 
what would l)(‘ tlu? receipts under your system in this taxing district, as com- 
pared with the present receipts under tlie presold system? 

Mr. Troy. Oh, wed I, the n*ceipts would be the same as they are now'. \'hat- 
e^er might be necessary for the conduct of the g<>\(*rnm(Md w’ouhl he r. ised. 
Tlie only difference would be that tlie tax on the value of the land W’ould be 
increased — the tax rate. 

CommissioiuT G\Juu;rsoN. Oh, your difference is, then, .\ou work baclvW'ard 
from the amount now' received? 

Mr. Troy. Y(‘S, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And what analysis would it show on the Palace 
Hotel? 

Mr. Troy. I liaven't made an analysis heiax but I hav(‘ found, and undoubt- 
edly it would have that effe(‘t h(Te — I hav(‘ found in almost evm'v instance in 
some similar st‘ction, for instance in the Turlock irrigation district — I w'ork<‘d 
it out tluTC — th(‘ tax now' is $I> oo 

CommissiomM* G \riiktson. An acre? 

]\Ir. Trov. On the value of the land, JslOn. And if lliey exempt all improv<*- 
menls from taxation down there, the rate w'onld be .$J>.S1. Th(‘ rate would not 
lie lncr(‘asi‘d so much, hut the men who are improving the community would 
be relieved from this burden wlien* they now' — their taxes are hrouglit np to 
live or six or eight or ten dollars an acre, taxes. 

Commissiorn'i’ Gxiumrsox. T1 k‘ man who now ])ays that uidt (d‘ taxation on 
the rinv hind could inqu-ove it to tlie highest value and not add to his rale of 
taxation in anv d(*gree whatever? 

iMr. Troy. Tliat is. hy his imi»roveineids. Of course it lias this uftect, and 
this is wliere the largo lamlowners ha\e madi‘ mon(\v~in tact one of tho 
I'easous W’hy I think Mr. Leitch. of Oakdah*. favors it, and that is that this 
system of taxation <'anses a snhdi\islon of the land and brings a great number 
of people, and Imviiig a great mimbiM- of farms, it in<*reases the social value 
of the community, such as cliurchcs and schools and good road.s. 

As .Mr. Ilentley. president of th<‘ board of trade, goes on to tell, when he 
takes a thousand acres or fifteen humlreil acres as a farm, the farmers’ 
children have no mughhors to pUxy with. They w'onhl have to jday with the 
ehildrmi of tlH‘ workingmen or Indians. They were in rags, starving. Tliey 
were dry farming, as they called it, and the land was w'orth $25 an acre. 
That was in the good old days. Now’, w’ith w'ater on the land, the land is 
divided into 40-acre tracts and the farmer makes more and a lietter living 
off of the 40 acres than he did off of the thousand or fifteen Imndrod acres. 
The land is w'ortli from $2(M) to .$150 an acre, and hy subdividing the land and 
bringing the people in, it brings these social values into the community and 
also the social value of good neighbors; men come In, and the farmers’ wives 
can visit, and generally It brings up the value of the land. 

(Commissioner Garretson. It capitalizes tho social value instead of the Im- 
proved value? 
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Mr. TitOY. Yes, sir; that is it. In fact, all lautf values -all improved value is 
capitalized as social value, but not as iini)rovem«ft itself, and lliis social \aliie — 
there is this dillerence, tll^ improved vaiiie^if John Jones inii)ro\es his farm 
and spends a thousand dollars on it and l^is tlien taxed umler tlui prc'sent system 
we ha^e in (California outside of tho.se few irrigation districts, it capitalizes 
that value on it; i)nt the social value there capitalized applies eipially in 
proi)or(i(m to tlie value of tiie land or all the land in the community. The social 
value is created })y the entire coinmunit^ and not by any one individual. Th(‘ 
thousand-dollar lioust' that .lohn .lones imilt is created by his labor, and tiial 
would bo taxing his labor. 

Tli(‘ reason and just ice of this system of taxation comes from tla^ \ei'> faci 
that the value of the hand is a sexual value and is cn‘at<‘d bv tlu^ community. 
Th(‘i'e ar(‘ men who ha\e owned land in this se'ction ami in otlau’ sectieins — one 
man in Seattle located land here 40 years ago; he be<‘ame iu'^ane and went to 
tlH‘ asylum and dicxl ree'entiy. His laml is worth a million dollars. He did 
nothing to create that value. All land value is s<K*ial valuta 

Af'ting Uliairman Wei ns'i'ock. Tliat is all. Thank you very much, Mr. Troy. 

Commissioner ( i’CoNNEi.r.. Just a inoimmt. One question. There is anothtn- 
eml to this table tlown here. 

What progrt'ss are you making in your l(‘glslation? 

Itlr. ^hioY. 1 ha\e tilt'd with ytui st)me matters that will slmw that. T ha\t‘ 
given th(‘ list to your stenographer. I timl in tbt' ctmntry the best t'xamiile; tlu' 
ix'st >\ay to illustralt' is that I was in Visalia rect'Utly, anti when 1 get this data 
T write stuff for the newspapers giving tht' result or showing what 1 tind. At 
Visalia I startetl writing artit*les for tht' Times. 1 asked. “ lltiw many words 
shall [ write?” The editor saitl. Co aheatl anti write,” and I handed it b) 
him its T tinishetl t'atji shet't. I hatl .“>00 \vt)rtls. 1,000 wortls. 2,tM>0 w’ords — 
nearly 2..')00 words T gave him, ami they publishetl it all. They ]ml>lisht'<l e\t'ry 
bit t>f it. 

I organized a branch of our league in Fresno — Mr. (datley was jiresitlent. 
H(* told mt' jieople all over this country spoke to him about tlu* inslanct' T 
showt'fl t»f tht' ban td‘ taxalitui bt'ing luit upon citizens who imiirove. 'Idie farm- 
t'rs art' all in fa\'or of thi.s. In Anderson, up in Shasla (k)unty, tht'.v tu’ganizt'd 
an irrigation district, butt no inftirmalion frtun that section as to how’ we 
wt‘i*e iirogressing. I went down there and T saw' the banker who slartt'd tht' 
oi'ganizal ittn in that <1isti’ict, and he told me tht' lirst qut"sti(m tlu'.t askt'd was, 

VN’ill our houst's and luirns be taxt'd f<»r the irrigation tli'^t rict Ht' gavt' mt' 
ettpies tif the literaturt' lit' hamlt'd tt> tht' farmers, Tt stild, in tint' i)aragraph. 
“Tht' system that is ust'd in tht* tlistricl will be tht' htuue-riilt* singh'-tax system. 
Voui hoiisi's Sind barns and tither imjtrtivemt'iils will m»t be taxt'th" 

( ’t>mmissiont'r ()’(k)xxi;i.n. diml a minult'. Just answer stuiit'thing riglit 
briefly, if you will. Wt' doiiT ''Mut to shut >011 off, but wv are prt'ssi'd for 
time mov. Have y<m liatl any elect itm or occasitm t»f tiny kiml in which ytm have 
luitl ;i tt'st vole in this Statt'? 

Ml*. Tkov. Yes, sii*. Tw(> yt'ars ago this saint* nit'tisurt', t»r tin tilmost similar 
measure, was submitted It) tin* vott* of the pt'ople undt'r tin* initiativt*. d’ht' 
cttr])tir:i I ions spent .$.‘ktidt),ddd to betit us. They hatl atl\ t'rl istunt'nls in eveiw 
])a|)er in Calilornia tt'lling the farmt'rs it wgis going to rob Iht'iii t)f tlu'ii- laml. 
Me got 170,000 in favoi* of it ;ind about 200.000 votes jigainst it. If we had 
Sn.OtX) imire vtites we wtiultl have carrietl it. 

Coinmissitiner O'Con xia i„ Tluit is t'asily tiguretl out. M’e can gt'l at thjif 
j'tmghly by ti matti'r tif subtrjiction timl athlition. Do ,\ou know of any tdher 
section t)f the ctiuntry or tif the Tbiitetl Statt's w’here thert* luis Ix'en tiny test of 
the kintl tm similar qiu'stions? 

Mr. Titov. Nt), sir. I don't believe 

(Yunmissitmer D'CtiNXicLL. Yt)u thin’t know any other section? 

Mr. Titov, Yes. sir; ;it Fverett they voted on this anti jidoptcd it by a vote Of 
the pooide — twMce— in hlverelv, AVtish. 

CoimnissioiK'r O’CoxMaa, Is it in t)])ei‘at Itui in Fverett? 

Mr. Titov. Nt), sii*. Tdii' State taxatitm board ftirbade its use. 

Gommissituier ( t’CoN xEia,. Tlu'rt* is no city or etninly or Sttite. 51 s ftir as ytui 
know, tlmt lias (bat or a similar state t)f atfairs in opertition? 

Mr. Tiif)v. Nt)( in tlie Ihiitetl Slates tluit I know' of. 

CYunmissioner C\Rr.ETso\. British Columbia lias it. 

Mr. Troy. Yes, sir. I wuis up there and 
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C^jhimlssioner O’ConneIiL. I ^ow British Columbia hat It. Now, briefly as 
..you can, will you win or are 5^U' going to win or ^me as n^r winning this 
time as you did last time^ ^ 

Mr. Troy. We are going to win by iin overwhelming majority 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thank you, Mr. Troy. 

The San Francisco public hearing now stands adjourned sine die. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m. of Thursday, September 3, 1914, the San 
Francisco public hearing was adjourned sine die.) 

STATEMENT OP MR. MILLARD PRICE. 

Palace Hotel, 

^an Fr(i)u-isco, i^cptcnibcr 3, 191 't. 
I’niteu States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Gentlemen : You have been in session nine days. You have lieard all sides . 
of the question, except the Socialist side. ^ 

Tills morning, as I sat before your commission, 1 heard a member of tlie 
iron trades’ council deliver a speecli in liehalf of the governor, Hiram Johnson, 
who wants the job again for four years. 

I wish to enter my protest against the idea that labor and capital can 
cooperate to the advantage of either. The capitalistic cla.ss lives by rent, 
by profit, and by interest. The big rents, the big prohts, and the big interest 
are secured by exploitation. The workers will never be free under private 
ownership of the industries in the hands of a few whose success must come 
through paying small wages, working tlie people long hours, and denying 
thousands of decent, honorable men and women tlie rlglil to work under any 
conditions. 

(’ollective bargaining and individual voting are in opposition to eaeh other. 

I am sorry the ooniiiiission has not been able to call anyone wlio is in 
toucfi with the Socialist movement on many important questions between 
capital and labor in California. 

This idea that Hiram .folinson will Solve the problem in (California between 
labor and capital is “ bunk.” 

Yours for civilization, 


Millard Price, 

No, 165 Eleventh Street, 



EXHIBITS. 


TBOY EXHIBIT HO. 1. 

League of Om.tfornta Muntctpatjttes. 

San Francisco, February U, tOUf. 

Wlieroas the I>o^i:islatllro of tbo State of (/alifornia lias suomitteil to tlie 
|^‘Oi)lo a eonsi iliitional anienclinent known as the ainendnn'nt for Iioine rul(‘ in 
taxation, whieh ^ives to counties, cities, and towns greater freedom in rais- 
in.i' revenue hy taxation for local purposes, but does not compel any county, 
city, or town to take any action if the anuMidnuMit is adopt(‘d and iloes not in 
any way interfere with taxation for Slate jairposes ; and 

AVhereas ttiis amendment for home i-uh' in taxation has IxM'n unanimously 
indorsed by the Leajiue of California Municipalities, the P^armers’ Educational 
and Coot)erative I^nion, the State Federation of Labor, the California Tfruit 
Growers’ Convention, the State Thiildinp: Trades (\>uncil, and numei-ous other 
civic and industrial bodies: Therefore be it 

Ursoircff, That the city council of the city of hereby indorses the 

amendment for home rule in taxation, and recommends its adoption by the 
t,en('ral election in November, 1914. 

rn'Y (OT’XCTTS WTTTCTI TTAVK IXDOUSEI) HOME KULE TN TAXATION AMF.XUAfKNT. 

Alameda, AUiso, Arcatji, Arroyo Grande, Lurlimrame. Calexico. Calistojxa, 
Chico, (^lalin^ica, Daly City, Etna, Holtville, Tnjxlewood. Kin^sburfr. Larksjmr. Diy- 
alton. Mill Vall(\v. IMonrovia. Mountain View, Napa. Palo Alto. Paso Robles, P(»^ta- 
luma. Placerville, San Anselmo, San Jose. San Rafael, Santa Cruz, Santa Monica. 
Santa Rosa, Sausalito, Sebastopol, Sonoma, South San It’rancisco, Tulare, Val- 
lejo, Stockton, and Watts. 

‘August 29, 1914 ; 38 cities. 


TROY EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


702 ATtlls Biuldtng, 

S(ni Francisco, July 6, lOl/f. 

Mr. Wrr.LTAM A. Citm.fant, 

Editor of the Inyo RcgiMcr, Bishop, Cal. 

Deak Si]{ : Ref(*rring to your objections to the proposed act creating a now 
State water commission, which act w-as i>assed at the last session of the legis- 
lature and suspended hy referendum petition until the November, 1914, election, 
I have taken your objections up separately and have nuinbered them from 1 to 11. 

Objection No. 1 is: The propo.sed measure will retard the <levelopmerit of 
California and w’oi’k a great hardship on the people. 

The jiroposed hnv is based upon the Oregon and Wyoming Code's. These 
codes have been in operation successfully in those Stales for .7 and 1.^) years, 
respectively. They have heliied to stabilize water rights to a wonderful degree 
and have develojied the natural resources of those States to an extent thereto- 
fore unheard of. 

The State' engineer of Oregon, wdio Is the head of the Oregon State Board of 
Control, the name of the gove'rnlng body having Jurisdiction ewer wate'r right.s 
In Oregon, says in his bulletin No. 2. issued April 15, 1912, relative to Oregon’s 
system of adjudicating water rights: 

“ Water users having water rights under the old laws are ('ager to have such 
determiniK^l and recorded under the new law, so as to obtain the bencTit of police 
supervision by the State. The w'ater-right situation in most of the Western 
States has become so complicated that irrigation bonds are now almost unsalable^. 
SSSIO*^— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 6 25 546.5 
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“,It lias been said on g;ood authority that southern Calffornia has exi>ended 
more on Utilisation over watei; rights than the cost of the original works, the 
** control of which has, in many cases, passed into thi^ hands the lawyers de- 
fending iiiose rights. f v 

“ The estimated cost of works to be constructed under water permits issued 
by the State engineer during tlie past threi' years amounts to $.‘12,250. These 
works, if constructed, will ultimately irrigate 327,000 acres, which is 37,000 
acres in excess of the total irrigated area at the present time. This remarkable 
showing can Ix' a<'counted for only upon the theory that the Stale has an abun- 
dance of uiul(‘veloT)ed wat('r resources and that cajutal has confidence in the 
new system of u<‘(iuiring title thereto. 

“ Ft is highly iin])oj tan( to the future development of Oregon that existing 
water rights be detm-niined and nrorded and that water surveys be made so 
that the extent and lor-ation of surplus waters may be known.” 

I wish particularly to have you note the folhnving statement of the said State 
engineei' : 

“This systtMu is in striking contrast to that employed in ralifornia, Washing- 
ton. and otliers of our neighl>oring State.s, and should give to Oregon a big 
advantag(‘ in colonizing her \aeant lands. A new ami safe tield has been opened 
tor the first time to ca])ital by the a<loption of this ih‘w system. Tlie wildcat 
irrigation or i)o\\er enterpri.se will be a thiiig of the past when ndiable records 
of vested rigiits and of tlie total water supply are available for .all streams. 
Oapital invested in water iirojects will then lie as safe as if invested in purely 
land (mt(‘rpris(‘s, and the aiistract oi water titles will be as easily oblainalile 
and relieil niion as a laml alisfracl.” 

When tln‘ act (‘r('ating (he pn^-ent Slate Water (Power) Commission of 
(kilifornia was befon* the legislature. tln‘ same ohj(‘<-tion was mad(‘ as is now 
being nnule to the passage of the act now under <‘onsi<leration. Rut notwith- 
standing tiiat obj(‘(‘lion pm’inits have been issued b> the water commission for 
the (h'vcdojanent. 1)\ 1011). of 02.100 horsei)ower at a cost of $r),041 .300. In 
addition to the issuaia ** of those pmaints the <'ommission has prevtmted tlie tying 
up of thousands of horsepower, which can be devi'loped in the future when the 
market demands it. Nunu'rous applications have be<m made to the w'aier 
commission for iiermils whicii, uiam investigation, wcmh* found to be tileil for 
speculative purposes in onha* to hold iii> (he legitimate development of the sites 
until the agoncy (hnehiping them “<*am<‘ a<*ross ” with what the speculator 
demiuHl a sufficient amount of money for Ids claim. 

Objection No. 2 is: “Whereas under tlu* present law a municipality is on 
the same fonimg as an indhidnal in the ae(|uisition of water rights, wlnle tin* 
neu' law givi*s a nnmicipality tin* right to conn* in at any time and a])propriate 
the water away Irom a citi/AUi wlio may b(' lUMsecuting an application for such 
right with the utmost diligence.” 

You are mistaken in this. The ( ’oust it ution of the Uniteii Slates and of 
the State of ('alitornia forbids the taking away of a \este<l right to property 
without due process and Just coiniieiisal ion. Section .‘13 of the proposed meas- 
ure expressly iiroteds m'suhI and existing rights The old water laws, fai* 
from putting munioj]nil corporations and indi\iduals on an equal footing, 
fdvor the foiiner. A municiiial corportition s(‘eking a water right under the 
old laws posts and rtK'orils a notice of ajipropriation under section 141.5 of 
the civil code. Ry tin* ainendUK'nt to section lllti of that code, passed May 1, 
1311, the muidcipality merely has to commemv surveys within (R) days after 
posting th(‘ notice or within si\ nHadh-- \oto to issue bonds foi* the <'onstruction 
of the jiroject. After having done this tlu'y ha\e complied with the law and 
may sit back and wait (0, 20, or 30 y<*ars until they decide that the munici- 
pality needs that water. In th<* meantime no other ]M»rson or corporation can 
come and appropriate any of the wat('r nameil in the notice of appropriation 
by the first-mentioned <-on)oralion. Tliat water is held in “cold storage” 
uidil ready for use. When the municiiiality does linally decide to use the 
water it can use all or any jku tion of it and pre\ent the use of the surplus 
wafer by others. As to this surplus water, it can sell It and engage in the 
business in competition with other public utilities, but in the eyes of the 
I)r(s<nir existing laws ir is not a ]mblie utility ami is not subject to regulation 
and control by the State railroad commission ns are the other public utilities. 
The present existing laws exempt municipal corporations from the control 
of the iiresent State w'ater commission. 

So much for the rights of the municipal cori)orntion under the old law'. Now' 
l^t us see what the private person has to do under the old law to get a right 
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to the use of He must file a notice of appruprirJion, just as the 

municipality does, and within 60 days either x'oinmence actual (‘oust met ion 
work or present, his application to the ofiicial havinj; jurist lid ion over any 
lands that may be embraced in any portion of his i^roject for a permit to use 
such lands. He must prosecute su<*h work or applicutioii with due diligence at 
all times and he stands the chance at every turn of having to litii^ate Ins 
rij?lit before he has had the use of the water. If he is Roin^^ to us(' wat(‘r for 
the aoneration of electricity, electrical, or other power, he must make a])plica- 
tion to the present State water (power) commission for a permit. He must 
make a showing before that commission that he will not interfere v>itii other 
stream users, tiiat iie has the money necessary to finan<*e tlie pror)osed devel- 
opment, and tliat he hjis a market for the power if he is Koiirj; to sell it. He 
i\ permit for 40 years. He h;is to get a permit from the State railroad 
commission to compete as a public utility in the sale of such i)ower, and if he 
is jjuiallclling the lines of any other utility serving tliat field he can not get 
this perrhit. In addition to all these requirements ho can be attacked in the 
courts at any time even after lie has been using the water for yenrs. 

Now, after rca<ling this statement over carefully tell me who ilo >ou think 
has tlu' advantage in the old laws? 

Section 20 of the propo.sod law provides, with respect to municipal corpora- 
tions : 

1. The application tor a permit by municipalities for tlu' use of water for 
said municipalities or the Inhabitants thereof for dome‘^tic pnrf)os(‘s shall h(‘ 
eonsidi’red tirst in rigid irrespective of wiudher they are first in time. 

2. Such permit shall not authorize the appropidation of any water for other 
than inunieiiial purposes. 

3. That wliere the permit is for water in <*xces.s of tlie pri‘sent m'eds tin* 
cominission shall have |)()v\er to issue |)erniits for tlie ttanporary aiq)ropriation 
of sucli excess by others. 

4. In lien of the granting of su<*h Punporary permits tlie cominis.sion may 
aniliorize the municipality to become, as to such surplus \\’atc*r, a public 
utility and subject to the jurisdiction and control of the State railroad com- 
mission until the entire amount of winter allowed to such municipality is put 
to a Ix'imfieial use for municipal purposes within the time limiteil in the permit. 

5. VVlum such municipality sliall desire U> use such surplus wat('r for which 
tenqiorary iHM-mlt may hav<‘ been granted to some third person, it may do so 
upon making just coniixMisation to such person for the valm* of tlie works, etc. 

All the ]>rovision r(‘lati^(‘ to tlu* preference gi\on to municipalities over private 
pc'rsons is that if a municii^ality voPd to file a notice of appropriation of w^ater 
for <lr)m(\stc purposes, this provision (1) of the ])roposed t)ill, as contained in 
sail! section 20 merely iwotects the municipality from being held up l)y some 
private person through the filing of an application with the conimisshui ahead of 
that of the municipality. Tiie said provision was plactni in the pr{)posod meas- 
ure for that particular purpose. The commission will imiuire carefully into th(‘ 
bona fides of all applicants whether muiiicii)alilies or individuals. You must 
recollect that a municipality can only apjdy to the commission for a permit to 
use water for domestic purposes. The foregoing provision (1) does not mean 
that a municipality wall be given a permit right .away regardless of the good 
fuitli of the jqipl leant. It merely means that if a pri\ate person has an ajipli- 
cation pending before the commission and no iK-rmit has been issiuxl to liim, the 
nmiiicijial eorj.)oration »‘an come in with its apidication and Imve a bearing as to 
the relative merits of rlie two applicants. If (be commission has already granted 
a permit to the apidicant there is no authority on the paid of anyoru' to take 
it aw^ay from him. You are, therefore, wrong wdien you say that a municipal 
corporation is given the right under the new law' to take away the water rights 
from private i)ersons. 

The reason for tlie insertion in said .s^'ctloii 20 of the provision objected to by 
you was tliis; The first step a municipality must take heftwe it can niqiropriato 
water is to adopt a resolution of Intention to appropriate. Unless protected, 
immediately iqion the adoption of the resolution anyone can jump in and file an 
application with the Federal departments and with the water commission, and 
thus hold up the said municipality. 

Finally, the danger or chance of any municipality wanting wmter between the 
time a private appropriator has. In good fuitli, filed his application for it and 
gotten his permit, is so slight as to he, in actual pructlee, no danger at all; but 
under the proposed law" nobody can hold a city or other munleipal corporation 
up for what amounts to blackmalL 
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I'Tnrtor objwtion No, 3 ygii state: “ The enaetiiient of this law would have the 
offeet of frightening away any Iralividnal desiring to appropriate water.” 

There are 12 of the 17 Irrigation Slates of the Wegit which have laws similar 
to the proposed law now under discussion. These States have not found that 
llieir metliod of adjudicating water rights has frightened away anyone who 
wisiied to develop the waters of their States. 

Wyoming lias had a law similar to our proposed law for 20 years. It has 
adjudicated 15,000 water rights and there have been but 10 appeals to the 
courts from the decision of its commission. 

Oregon has a similar law, which has been in force for five years. It ha.s 
adjudicated over 1,000 water rights and had not a single appeal to the courts. 

The report of the water commissions of these States show that the law has 
worked out greatly to the benefit of the peoiiie and that is has resultc^l in larger 
areas being I'oclainied from semiarid and desert conditions and in the produc- 
tion of nior(‘ electricity than at any time before the passage of their laws. 

It is admitted by all well financed and regulated public utilities that regula- 
tion has done more to iilace them on a paying basis than any other one thing 
that lias been done by legislatures alTecting such utilities. That far from being 
a detriment to legitimate concerns it encourages them and aids tliem in getting 
<*apital when they need it. 

The only class who could reasonably be expected to be opposed to regulation 
by conmiission are tliose wildcat concerns, improperly financed and unsately 
con<iu<‘ted. Of these concerns both you and I are glad to be rid of. 

The Oregon State engineer in his report hendnabove r(‘feri*(Ml to refers di- 
rectly to the fact that the passage of the Oregon water codes has opened up a 
now and safe field for the investment of capital, and tliat capital Invested in water 
lirojects will be as safe, under the new law, as if invested iu purely land 
projects. 

Finally, I will say that if the litigation experience felt by California during 
the past 50 years does not deter one from d<*veloi)ing the use of the waters of 
the State, ndthing in the world will have a deterrent effect. 

Under objection No. 4, you say: ” In addition the act would make a municipal- 
ity heir to all water which is unused at the present time.” 

This objection laailly should be considered urnhT the head of objection No. 2. 
It has been cpiite fully handled under that objection. Finally, 1 will say that 
th(‘re is much more danger of a municipality being heir to all the unused water 
under present existing laws than there will 1)0 under the new law. 

Under objection No. 5 you say: ‘‘The irrigation laws of (‘alifornia have been 
(inite definitely settled by statute and by supreme court dc'cisions and are, for 
the most part, just and equitable.” . _ „ 

I notice that this statement is qualitaal by the words ” (piite dcdinitely settled 
and ” for the most part just and (*qiiitable.” I should judge, therefore, that you 
do not intend to say that the Irrigation laws are entirely and satisfactorily 
settled; that they are wholly just and equitable or that they ai‘e at all sufficient 
for the needs of the State. As a matter of fact, neither the irrigation laws nor 
any other laws in (‘alifornia, relative to the use of watcT, are definitely settled, 
anil they never can be under the present method of court adjudication of rights. 
The retison for this is that the court men‘ly looks to the particular right which 
mav be before it for adjudication. It takes the word of water experts hired by 
the respective parlies to the litigation and finally makes a decree which merely 
temporarily settles the dispute between the particular litigants then before it. 
It may decide the relative rights of A and B on the stream, but C, D, and E 
then have to come Into court, in another proceeding and ask the court where they 
stand. In tills way an endless chain of litigation is kept constantly alive. 

Water rights in'Can Bernardino and Riverside Uountios, on the Santa Ana 
River, have been “definitely settled,” as it is called, four different times by 
lawsuits. A fifth suit has been brought by the city of San Bernardino against 
the city of Riverside to “finally settle” these ssnne rights which have been 
“ finally settled ” four times. 

Even after the courts do settle a lawsuit it takes another action, in nine cases 
out of ten, to enforce the decree of the court. It Is very expensive to conduct 
litigation over water rights. The San Bernardino suits have cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and they have nothing to show for it except a lot of “ bad 
feeling” between the parties litigant. ^ , 

Under the proposed water commission law, when a right has been adjudicated 
It is up to the commission to see that the decree of the court, upon such adjudi- 
cation, is carried out and enforced. It is for the purpose of getting just this 
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police supervision by the State whicli has caused Oregonians liavliii? water 
riglits acquired under the old laws of Oregon, to appeal to the Oregon State 
Water Board in order to have their rights adjudicated and pla(‘ed of record. 
A number of Oregon’s reparian owners have also applied to the board to have 
their rights ascertained and placed of record. 

Riparian proprietors have to tight for their rights in California just ns well 
as does the appropriator. The sympathies of most of the people in the arid 
and semiaried regions are with the approi)riator and it will be much to the ad- 
vantage of the riparian proprietor if lie would have his right ascerlained and 
recorded. There is really nothing new or startling about the proposed method 
of adjudicating water rights. The courts still make decrees fixing the rights. 
The only purpose of having the commission is to have an authorized body of 
men to act as referees for tlie court mud to go upon the ground and collect the 
evidence pertaining to the rights on any particular stream. The proposed law 
substitutes tli(‘ juiid hireling by this proposed water commission. It does away 
with the collection of voluminous and worthless testimony which under the 
present mode of litigating rights has had to be paid for by the parties to the 
litigation. 

Objection No. 6 is to the effect that : “All water rights will be in jeopardy if 
the new water-commission law Is ratitied by the iieople.” 

All watrn* rights ai-e now and have betm in jeopardy ever since settlers first 
started using water. They always will be in jeopardy undc'r the i»resent system 
of litigating rights. The proposed law will have the elfect of placing rights 
adjudicated by the commission beyond the likelihood of attack. If there should 
1)0 an attack on tliese rights, the State would always he a party in interest and 
a great deal of the attacks could be confined to contests before the commission, 
which would be loss expimsive than before the courts. 

Under pr<‘sent existing laws one can go upon a stream and file a notice of 
appropriation of all the water in the stream. Then he can go into court and 
litigate all inferior usei’S and superior users on the stream. Tlu‘ infm-ior users 
will have to sue him to prevent him from taking the water from them and the 
su]>erior us(*r may be sued by him to compel them to let the water come down 
to him. 

The State engineer of Oregon further says in his n‘port : “The primary 
object of making water rights definite and certain through adjudication by the 
board of control is to furnish a proper basis for the protection of sm-h rights 
by the State. The accomplishment of this object furnish(‘s. at th(‘ same time, 
tile oidy safe and reliable basis for new iiuestnuuits. f\)r this reason no 
State iNdiich fails to provide su<-h system of water re<*ords and puh1i(* super- 
\islon of stream diversions can ('xiiect to se<*ure the highest develoiunent of its 
water resourc(‘S. I’rivate capital will not invest without such records and in- 
formation.” 

If Oregon and Wyoming and tlie other States having similar laws I'md that 
those laws do not retard the develojiment of those Stales, in what way is Oali- 
fornia so peculiar that she should expect dlsasU'r by the adoption of such laws? 
If the experience of the other western irrigation States is found to be, as it is, 
that the new method of adjudicating rights to the use of water, tend to protect 
existing water rights and to make it easier and safer to gel new rights, wliy 
should not California expect to tind the same results from the. adoption of 
the i)roposed law? 

Yonr seventh o1)jeetion is to tlie efCeet that: “The jaaiposed metliod of deter- 
mining water rights is cumhersome, unwieldy, ami extremely and needlessly 
oppr(‘ssive in its application to the small water user.” 

I fear you do not understand fully the procedmv proposinl by the new law. 
The commission will have an examination made of a stream in order to ascer- 
tain the amount of water tliereln and the amount take therefrom. It will 
then hold a hearing, on the ground, not in San Framdseo or Sacramento, hut at 
some convenient point to all stream users. Here they will take the statements 
of the various stream users as to tlieir rights, tlie amount they use, the date 
of their priority, the season when they use the water, etc. Within due time 
a decision or finding will be made by the commission and placoii, for public 
inspection, at some convenient place where the stream users may he given tlie 
opportunity to examine the same and find If their rights have been properly 
adjudicated. Then the matter is put up to the superior court of the county in 
which the stream system is situated. Within a certain length of time there- 
after a decree adjudicating the rights of all persons on the stream is entered 
by the court. Can you point out anything in that procedure that is oppressive 
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to liie small irrigatlonisl? What is there umviehly or eumhersonio about that 
method that distin^,mishes it from the method used in litigation before the 
courts under the present laws? 

We again come back to the statement of the State engineer of Oregon, and 
the reason I refer to him so fj'equently is that he is an autliority on water 
questions, not only in his own State but in others. He says, relative to the 
method of adjudicating water rights in Oregon, which is practically the same 
as our pro[)osed metliod : 

“ q"he board of <*ontrol is an administrative body having only subordinate 
Judicial powers. While it has much the same power as a court, and follows 
where iiraclicable the usual proce<lure, yet it is free to depart from such pro- 
cedure where necessary to facilitate action. 

“ It operates nmch as a railroad commission or board of health. It know’S 
what information is iu‘cessary for a proper <letermination of early rights. It 
goes after this Information and does not accumulate thousands of pages of 
useless and contlicling evidence. Its succe.ss has been largely due to its freedom 
in tills respect. Any water user can submit his claim to the board, if lie so 
desires, without the necessity of employing an attorney. 

“These diderminations are not only Inexpensive, but are spin^dy and effective 
as shown by the record. The members of the board are enqiloyed by the peojile 
of the State for this parti<*ular w'ork. It is to their interest as well as to 
tliat of the water user that these determinations be made siieedily and that tlu‘ 
determinations are effective.” 

It costs an Oregon w'ater user only to get a good and final title to his 

W’ater right, w'hich is safe from law'suit.s. In strong contrast to the cost of 
adjudicating water rights In Oregon Is the case of the Eastside Canal (’o.. a 
California waiter user. 

The Eastsid(‘ ('anal Co., in a recent hearing before the State railroad com- 
mission of this State, produced testimony to the effect that it had a decree from 
the superior court of Merced (Vmnty entitling it to 281 second-feet of water. 
That by reason of the wrongful diversion of such water by IMilh'r Taix, it 
had for 15 years been litigating the latter-named corporation. The supreim* 
court of this State recently handed dowm an order nananding the case to tlie 
court below' for new' trial. Up to date the litigation has cost the canal com- 
pany $5{K),0()0. No one know's how imndi it has cost Miller A Lux. If they Inul 
anything to show' for this great outlay of money it w'ould not be so bad, but 
th(‘y have nothing, and will not have anything, even if the court should finally 
decide that the lainal company w'as entitled to the water that the decree of 
the court of Merced ('onnty had given it. This case is but one of a multitude 
of similar cases that might be cited. 

Your objection No. 8 is to the effi'Ct that: “The bill idaces a needle.ss burden 
upon the irrigationists of Oalif<)rnia and upon the taxpayers generally, for no 
good can come from such legislation.” 

That question has been handled in the answer to objection No. 7. The pro- 
posed measure, far from placing a needles.s burden upon the irrigatlonlst and 
taxpayer of California, will take some of the jiresent burden of never-ceasing liti- 
gation off their shoulders. Every time a water (*omi»any has to pay for liti- 
gating its water rights the customer of such company has to pay for it in 
increased rates. Water companies are allowed to put such fees in as part of 
the cost of jiroduction. This is trm‘ of powi'r ceinpanii's. Therefon' as we 
do aw'ay with such litigation we reiluce the burden upon the small irrigationist 
and taxyanyer generally. 

California is not so unique tiiat it can not receive the same benefits from this 
proposed legislation which other w'estern Irrigation States have found to he 
iieneficinl. 

Under objection No. 9 you .say: “No p<'r.son w’ouhl lie secure in his rights 
because the commission w'ould probably he guided solely by what is termed 
‘public policy,’ ami would not in any case he hound by precedent or law'.” 

How conld the proposed commission or anyone else, even if it w'anted to. not 
be bound by law ? And ought not anybody lie .satisfied if lie gets w'lml tfie law 
aw'ards to liini? The commission w'ould ]>e composed of men familiar with (he 
matters upon which they are to pass judgment, and their acts are always 
scanqjBd and approved or modified by the courts. I can not just see w'hat 
you mean when yo\i say that the commission would be bound by public policy 
and not by huv. Law’s are presnme<l to be buseil iqion public policy. You .surely 
can not mean that the commission will take away vested rights. These are pro- 
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tested not only in sootion of tho not itself, but by every constitution in llie 
United States. 

Objection No. 10 is to the eifect that: “A commission created by the pro- 
posed law would soon be swamped with work.” 

This objection is a very strong ar;iument in favor of tlu' raLilu'atiou of the 
proposed law. It mi^dit just as \\eli l)e said tliat the railroad ('onmiissLoii 
or the Interstate Oommerc'e r<>inmission sliould be abolished IsM-ause tla^v 
have too much work. If tlu‘ commi.ssion will he “.swamped with work,” is 
there not j^reat need for it? The ^wainpinjr with work of our State mil road 
commission and the Interstate Commerce Commission sc‘ems to me to be 
the stronfj:est kind of proof of the nee<l for the.se commissions. 

The question as to the propriety or necessity of making an investigation of 
any stream is left to the dl.screti(m of the commi.ssion. Se(*jion lit of the pro- 
pos<*d act provides, in irnrl : “ Ujton its own initialise or u]>on ix'tition signed 
by one or more claimants requesting the a.scertainiiient of the relative rights 
of the various claimants, ♦ + ♦ shall he tlie dut> of tin' Stat(‘ water com- 

mission, if ui)on investigation it finds the facts and conditions are such as to 
justify, to make an ascertainment of the .said rights * 

And would it not expedite and cheapen the administration of justice in 
water-right a<1judicatlons if the courts .should refer all water cases to a com- 
mission representing the court ami the State, to gather and presiait the evi- 
dence? It is tlie practice of the United Slates courts to appoint such referees 
in all kimls of (‘as(‘s 

I recollect that you expressed to me, veriially, your fear that irresponsible 
persons would cause iK'edh^.ss and frecpient investigations of tlie ndative rights 
of stream users. But you can see that the act intends that the commission 
sliall iiKiuin* into tla* nec<‘.ssity for such in\ est igation. Uurtbei*, wlaai a strt'am 
has once been ad1mlicat(‘<l liy tlie commission, it will not liave to be adjudi- 
cated again. One adjudii-ation settles the rights of the stream users for all 
time, for nobody could approjiriate water on any stream without the consent 
of the \Nater comiuissioii. If any pia'sou to wliom a water right has betui de- 
ci-ecMl should cea.si* to use I la* watm* f<u’ a length of tina' sutlicient to work an 
abtindonmmit of the right, t)K‘ pi-occ'dun' would mc'rely be that an>one wisliing 
to use the water so abandoned would merely come to the commi.ssion and apply 
foi' the same in Ida* manner a.s other unappropriated w.atcr is applit'd for. 

An.swering your objection to the effect that the propo.sed act forhUls the 
sale of electricity outside of the State: There is no su<‘h provision in the pro- 
posed law. Even the supreme court of this State, realizing tlie necessity for 
stability in water rights, has indirectly indor.^^ed tlie proposed law. For in 
Thayer v. California l>evelopnient Co. (164 (’al., 117) the court said: “In this 
State the water supply is so small that large acreas must go without irriga- 
tion entirely. Such water as tliere is must he appli(*d, as far as it will go, 
in (piantities suffi('ient to make the lands jirotitably T>roductive. The principal 
benefit of irrigation comes from its use in gi’owing vineyards and orchards. 
These reijuire a large expenditure and a pm-manent water supply to make them 
protit able. If those engaging in sm-h enterpri.ses know tliat they must 1 k' 
ready always to divide tlieir water supply with tliose in the vicinity who may 
subsi‘(iia*ntly choose to engage Lhen*in such enterpri.ses would be di'-'couraged, 
the development, growth, and progress of the State would be much retarded 
and its jiroductive capacity greatly decrea.sed.” 

To ('pitomize what 1 havi' written, the proposed law w’ill givi' a (pdek, inex- 
pmisive, and tinal adjudication of water riglits. It will enable the newcomer 
to purchase land liaving water riglits uttaclied and to know that such water 
right is good. One contemplating sidtlement in Californi.a (*an write to the 
water commission and ascertain whetliei’ or not there is any water avalhible for 
the land he may exp(‘ct to settle upon. It will enable us to gel an abstract 
of water right which will lie as relialile as an alistract of a land title. It will 
do away with the necessity for one watt‘r user rolling stones into tlie ditch 
of another water user in onler to prevmit the latter from getting too much 
wat(‘r, as T have been told has been done in your own county. It will do away 
with the necessity for water users protecting their rights with shotguns, or 
lawyers, or both. It will make water right so secure that a waiter user wdio 
has use for his water for only a part of the year can, without fear of losing 
it, permit others to use it during the period of the year he does not need it, 
which, under our present laws, no wniter u.ser does do. It will fiut uiion the 
same footing of security as land titles the titles to water rights. Similar laws 
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have boon snocossful in othor States; this law will l )0 snocossful in this State. 
.Tiist such oi)jections wore made aj?ainst the enactment of the Orej^on and Wyo- 
ming laws as are now l)einp: ur^;;od against the proposed California law. Oregon 
has had the law for live years; Wyoming has had hers for over 20 years; neither 
State would do away with its present law and go back to the old system, 
whi('h was the system under which California is now working. As the ()regon 
StJite engineer puts it, a water-right certificate, issued by a water commission, 
is “ a record evidence of the holder’s right to water. It is to his water title 
what a patent from the Unit(Hl States (Government is to his land.” Armed with 
sin*h certilicate the water users of Oregon, Wyoming, and other Stales are, and 
Ihe water users of (’alifornia will he, freed from the necessity of constantly 
instituting or defending lawsuits concerning their ^^ater rights. 

Judge Lean, of the United Stales District f%)urt for Oregon, said in a suit 
involving the constilutionality of the Oregon law: “I am impressed with the 
.soundness of the view that a pniceeding for the adjudication and determination 
of the right to use water within the State, instituted and conducted as pro- 
vided in the legislative act of 1000, is in efi'ect a proceeding on behalf of the 
State, through an administrative or executive hoard Judicially settled in an 
economical and practical way, the right of various claimants to the use of 
the waters of a stream, or source of supply, and thus avoid the uncertainties 
as to water titles and the long ;ind vexatious controvcrsic's concerning the same 
which have heretofore retarded the mat(Tial development of the State. 

(A page of this leth'r is missing at this point.) 

The new law, in addition to the features herein enunuu’ated, provides, in 
section 40: “The State water commi.ssion is also authorized and empowered 
to inve.stigate any natural situation availahU* for reservoir or reservoir sys- 
tems for gathering and distributing Hood or other waters not umler henelicial 
use in any stream, stream system, or lake or other body of water, ami to as- 
certain the feasibility of sucli i)roJ(‘cts, including the supply of water that may 
thereby he made available, the i*xtent and chara<'ler of th(‘ areas that may 
thereby he irrigated, and make estimate of the cost of the ]>roJect.” 

I have much more information along thes<‘ lin(‘S which 1 couhl gi\'o you, but 
if you an? sufllciently interested you will probably ask for it. 

One word in closing. You must remember that it is (lilticult to secure the 
passag(‘ of any laws, however meritorious, hut we have hm*e the groundwork 
of a Jaw that is sure to promote the growth of California. If you are not 
satisfied with it, don’t fight it, hut u.se your elTorts toward im])roving on it, 
and you will find that you can accomplish more good for your community 
through coop(M*ation than you can by luring an outsider and going it alone. 

Finally, you w'ant to remember that tin' referendum again.st lids proposed 
measure was secunvl thnaigh paid agents ami through the practice of fraud 
and misrepresiMitation. A good (h'al of the opposition was jirocured in the 
cities, and a vote by the people of (California, upholding the referendum and 
defeating the ])ropose<l measure, will he a tacit approval by the people of the 
method of legislation by fraud and forgery, as in the cas(‘ of the red-light 
abatement, blue sky, and other hnvs pa.ssed by (he last legislature. 

Now^ if the cities can prevent the acts of the legislature from becoming laws 
by means of fraudulent referendum petitions, a city can, in the same manner, 
got up an Initiative petition for a law taking away from the country and the 
country peojile certain rights which they now enjoy. 

Very truly, yours, 


HoTtACE Tir.r.Aiu) Jones, 
Attorney for Vomcrvulitm Commission. 
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San L’kan('is('(>, C’ai.., cUihinluy, iSi'iitvmlx r J, a. m. 

Present: C^hairnuin Walsh, < jOininlsshaieis lAaiiioii, (%)inmons, (larretson, 
O’Cenncll, and Weinstoek. William <). ''rhompson, counsel, 
cnuiinnan Walsh. Wt‘ will jinxocHl now. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. I. W. HELLMAN, JR. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is ^oiir name? 
l\lr. IIf.llman. 1. W. Hidlmari, jr. 

Chairman Wai.sii. What is your business? 

Mr. IIki.lman. Panker. 

(.diairinan Wai.sh. What blink? 

Ml*. HELiAfAN. That is a litth‘ bit difticult, Mr. Walsh; th(M*e are a art'at many, 
(niairman Walsh. Just name them. 

Mr. Hellman. Wells Farj^o, Nevada, National Bank of San Francisco. 
(Jiairiiian Waj.su. What ollicial position do you hold? 

Mr. II EJ. LAI AN. First vice president. 

(^Iiairrnan M’ai sir. Are >ou familiar witli tla* fact that in May of this year 
then* was a threatened lockout in the paint inj; trades in this cii.vV 
Mr. Het.lman. Yes. 

Chairman \\'ai.sh. I will j^et you to first look at this ii'dic'c and siate when 
your attention was first cuIUnI to it. 

Mr. Hei.lman. Mr. Jvidlofj:^', was it called to it on the sara‘ date the noth'O 
was made, May 4? 

Mr. Kellogg. Uie noli<‘e was posted the day before Wv took tlie matter 
up, T think, on May 8, if the lockout was to take effe<‘t on >Tay 4. 

Mr HEiJ.AiAN No; tlu* lockout was to tain* ell(‘ct 

Mr. Kellogg. It is statisl there 5 o’clock. 

Mr. IlEi.LMAN, That is dated San Francisco, May 4. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you your.sidf .see that posttxl on any buildinii:. Mr. 
Hellman? 

Mr. Hellman. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Where di<l you first see that notice or a <‘opy of it ? 

Mr. Hei.lman. Mr. Kellojjj; broujjlit it to me. 

(Uiairman Wal.sit. Mr. F. W. Kidloi???, of tlie San Francisco Call? 

Mr. Hellman. Yes, sir. 

(fiiairman Mam.sh. Was your attention called to this letter written by Mr. 
I*. II. M(*(’arthy, president of the San Francisco and Stati' of California Ifiiild- 
in^ 'frades (Auincil, addres.sed to Mr. Ceorj;e A. McCuIlen. on May JJ? You 
may look at that copy if you will, please. 

Mr. Hellman. Why, this letter >vas called to my attention on the day of the 
meetinjt to .settle the matter. 

(Jiairman Wat.sh. On (lie day of flie meetin.i!:’* 

Mr. Hellman. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wi.sh you would plea.se, in \oiir owui way, state just 
what connection, if any, you luid with that matter, the matter of tliis lockout — 
the whole story. 

Mr. Hellman. AVh.v, I was called ipioii hy IMr. Ki'llo^rit, vrho told me that he 
came hy request of various partle.s in interest, and asked me whether I \vould 
use my efforts lo prevent tiie threatened indu.strlal warfare in San Francis<*o. 
I jiresided at a meeting? whi<*h tliey had attempted to arram^e between tiic 
building trades couni'il and the building trades employers’ assixaation. 
Chairman Walsh. Was there anyone with Mr. Kellogg? 

Mr. Hellman. There was no one with Mr. Kellogg at the lime. Mr. Kellogg 
was entirely alone. 
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Chairman Walsh. Tlien, what <li<l you do following: that, ploaso? 

Hellman. I said that 1 would. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami what action was taken? 

Mr. Hellman. A meeting was held the following morning in the l*acUlc 
Building. 

Chairman Walsh. At whose otlice? 

Mr. Hellman. At the office of the employers’—no ; let me see 

Mr. Ket-log(j. It was at the council room. There Is a council room in that 
l)uilding. In the council room of the Pacilic Building, where the employers 
meet t(.>gether. 

Air. llELi.MAN. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, who met there with you, Mr. Hellman? 

Air. Hellman. Air. Kellogg and Air. Herbert Fleischhucker and myself, who 
acted, as you might say, judges of the meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Air. Heu.man. And there were present representatives of both sides, the 
em])loyers’ association and the building trades’ council. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they ri‘presentt‘d by attorne.\s, or did they appear in 
person ? 

Air. llELLAfAN. There were no attorneys present whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. No attorneys? 

Air. Hellman. No; appeared for themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', do you recall wlm repr(‘sented the workers then'? 

Air. Hellman. Well, there w'ere a number of genth'inen jnvsent, but I should 
say Air. P. H. AlcCarthy represcmted tin' work<‘rs. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', who repre.sented the otlu'r side, if anyone in i)ar- 
ticular? 

Air. Hellman. It is pretty hard to remember those names, gentlemen; and 
I wmuld say, for your infori’nation, before going any furthi'r, that full minutes 
of that meeting were kept. 

Chairman Walsh. Where could those minutes be found? 

Mr. Hellman. Those minutes. I thiidc. Air. Kellogg, you can pronuse to obtain 
for the comnussion, and see that they .get them, can’t you? 

Air. Kei-logg. I think so. 

Air. HE[,L^^AN. They w’ere kept by the shortlmnd I'eporp'i* and hy ttie s(‘<‘n'- 
tary of the builders’ association. 

(’hairman Walsh. I will call on Air. Kcdlogg for them w'heii he gets on the 
stand. 

Air. Hellman. He Imsn’t them, hut they can bo obtained for yon; they gi\e 
the full details of the meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like, if you could without those minutes, to ha\e 
A oil state just what was done at that meeting. 

Air. Heli.man. AVell, the meeting or)ene<l apparently with a good deal of f(vl- 
ing on both sides, and after a free discussion, in w'hicli order was preserved, it 
seemed to be the concensus of opinion of all of them that all of these matters 
ha<l best be left to arliitration, if iiossihle. Tlu're was no vital question at 
Interest in this matter w'liieli could not witli fairness he left to arbitration. 

Chairman Walsh, llow' long did this eonferenee last? 

Air. Heli.man. Our conference' lasted fnrni half past 10 in the morning, wiih 
practically no Intermission, until alKUit half i»ast 3 in th(‘ afternoon. 

Chairman Walsh, Now', could you state, or wmuld you stale, eoneisely. Air. 
Hellman just wlmt the points of nmtentlon were between the parties? 

Air. Helt.aian. T arn sorry I didn’t know w'hat you wanted, gentlemen. We 
have that all down in writing. 

Chairman Walsh. In those minutes? 

Mr. IlEi.i.MAN, Yes; and T have (hat data in my office, also. 

Cliairman Walsh. One minute. When you speak of those minutes being 
taken down, do you mean that tlie whole matter was taken dowm verbatim? 

Air. Hellman! Evi'rytliing; the whole discussion. 

Chairman Walsh. Ob, tliey are not minutes, then; they are a Aorbatim re- 
port of w'liat took place at the meeting? 

Air. Hellman. A>s. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, that is very tine; then we will not go into that any 

further. u i f) 

Now', was there any agreement at the time the eonferenee broke up? 

Mr. Hellman. Yes; there w'as a decided agreement; there was a written 
agreement which was dli'tated hy myself and signed by the various parties m 
interest. 
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Cliairnian Walsh. Have you that witli you, Mr. Kellogg;? 

Mr. Kellogg. WliatV 

(.'hairnuiii AValsh. Havo you tlio agreemont with you? 

Mr. Kellogg. I have a copy of it here. 1 think I gave you that agreement. 

("hairinan Walsh. I have a copy of the letter. 

Mr. Heli.man. I can give that to you in case you can't get tliat. 

(Miairman Walsh. I would like v('ry much if you will do so. We will copy 
hem in our records and return them to you. 

Mr. liELTAfAN. The agreement in so many words })rovi<l(‘d Cor — in a few 
vords provided, in the first place, that all contracts previously entered into — — 

(A newspaper clipping was handed the witne.ss by the sergeant at arms.) 

1 can read it practically, if you want to. 

Chairman AV^\LS^I. A>ry good, Kead it. 

Mr. Heli.aian (reading) : 

“ So far as the question in argument is concerneil ” — 

()f course, the ditliculty in tlie matter, gentlemen, was that the real issue had 
KM'n clouded by a long .series of disputes betweiui the two parties in intere.st, 
.(► that the actual matter of whether wages should or sltould not lie raist'd was 
•loaded by technicalities until it was almost lost sight of up to tlu‘ time of the 
■onference. 

Chairman AValsji. But was the gist of the controversy a question of wages 
ilon(‘? 

Mr. Hei.lman. The gist of the controversy wiam it came up to us was a 
luestion- 'df 1 will read this, you will see exactly what it is. 

Chairman AValsh. Yes. 

Mr. IlEi.i.isrAN (reading) : 

“ So far as the question iq argument is concerned, tlu* building trade, s council 
nsist that it has given tX) days’ notice of the desired cbangi' of the ]*at(‘ of wages 
>f journe.Muen painters. The building trades employers’ association insists 
bat no oliicial notice of the desired change in the rate of wages has be(.m given.’’ 

in Other w'ords, according to an agreement that was entered into tlu' jinwicus 
•ear between the building trades council and the various employers, it was 
igreeil that 1)0 days’ notice should be given of any desired chang(‘ of wages. 

“Ill the interest of harpiony and the (k‘sire to ]>iesi*rve prospc'rity In the 
ommunity, l)oih are willing to wai\e this point; that so fai* as the .jobs now 
iiider contract are ( oncmaied, the old rate of wages, .'f-l .AO i»(*r day, will stand, 
lid tiu' building trades’ council agrees and guarantees tlial competent work- 
nen will be immediately forthcoming to comiilete tliese Jobs at the old rale 
f w'ages, \iz, $4.o0 per day.” 

The explanation of that point being that the building trades’ council has 
Iways insisted that its contracts were bimling, and that where it had agreecl 
u a certain scale of wages that all contracts entered into ]>ursuant to the terms 
f that agreement would be carried out ; and in pursuance of that nndor- 
Janding the building trades’ council have guaranteed that no matter whether 
he wages Avere changed or not under -any new agreements the contracts en- 
cred into under tlie old agreement should he carried out in full at the old 
cale. 

“That the matter of a raise in wages shall he submitted to a hoard of nrhi- 
rators ; one of them wall be named liy the building 1rmle.s’ council and one 
f them will be named by the building trades enqiloyers’ assoiaatlon, and 
11 case they cun not agree the.se two so named shall choose a third nuanber 
f the arbitration board, a majority decision of whbdi shall he final and hind- 
iig on all parties. 

“ It is agreed and understood tliut no member of this arliitration board shall 
e a member of cither organization.” 

That was put in there after a very long discussion, the idea being that if 
o.ssihle w’e Avonld olitain a real arbitration board, not an arbitration hoard 
(insisting of partisans of both sides, but an arbitration board who should 
udge of the situation from a fair veiwpolnt and give a decision in conformity 
I’ith the facts and the evidence put before them, rather than have tlie usual 
rbitration board wdiicli simjily con.sists of a lot of partisans who choose a 
iiird or fourth or fifth arbitrator, who is really the judge in the ca.se. 

I think that the best evidence of the fact that this w^as a good and proper 
nethod of procedure is the statement that the two arbitrators met 

Chairman AValsh. AA’ho are they, please? 

Mr. IIellman. They were Mr. Saroni, the liead of the American Cracker Co., 
nd Mr. James H. Barry 
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Chairnjaii Wai.stt. The printer? 

Mr. HiiLL^kiAN. Tlie master printer. I think the best example of this as a 
method of in-oeedure is shown when I am able to state that they met, held 
JiavtliiKs, heard the evidence and decided the case without appointing a third 
arbitrator. 

(’haii'iiiau Walsti. Now, these two arbitrators or mediators were appointed 
by your committee? 

Mr. HioiaAiAx. No, sir; the two arbitrators were appointed by the two sides. 

Chairman VVai.sh. Had yon ever had any experience as an arbitrator be- 
fore, I\Ir. Heilman — as a meiliator in labor disputes? 

IMr. IlEiXMAN. No, sir. 

( Iiairinan Walsit. Nor liave you had any since? 

IMr. Hkmman. No, sir. 

Cliairnian Wai sii. And from your experience do you think it would be a 
wise tiling to provide some sort of board of mediation that could take up 
matters of this kind before reaching an actue stage? 

iMr. Hellman. Permanent board? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Hlllhan. I am not sure that a better board could not be appointed 
in each case in case of necessity. 

Chairman Walsh. In each individual case? 

Mr. llKraAfAN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you say, with the employers organized properly 
and th(‘ employees organized properly, that the system you a<lopted is about as 
good as human ingennity could devise? 

Mr. TTei.i.man. T really wouldn't want 1o claim that. It certaiidy acted well 
in this case, and T think that both sides were ns nearly siitisiied as it is possible 
for two sides in an argument to be. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And were the contentions bitter at the outset? 

Mr. JlEiEMAN. Tile contentions were most bitt'*r at the outset. So bitter 
that a lockout had already been ordered and a strike was in (‘ff(‘ct. The paint- 
ers were on strike. A general lockout of the building trades had be('ii ordered, 
and when this matter "was setth'd, at half fiast .‘1 or so in the aftornoon, it was 
within an hour and a half of the last minute tliat would have stopjied a general 
lockout of the building trades in San Francisco. 

(’hairman Wat sh. That is all. Mu<*h obligial to you, Mr. Heilman. T wdll 
get the minutes of that meeting from Mr. K(‘llogg. 

IMr. Hem.man. There is moT*e of this matter. 

fdiairman Walsit. If "we can have a copy of this clipping submitted in evi- 
dence and IVir. Kellogg can tell me wliere we can get a report of the meeting. 

Mr. TTeli.m\n. Will T be excused? 

Chairman Wm.sh. Yes. Tliank you, vei’y much. 

Mr. Hellatxn. Thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. iMr. Kellogg. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FREDERICK W. KELLOGG. 

Chairman Walsit, Stale your name, plea.se. 

Mr, Kelthgg. Frederick W. Kellogg. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Kellogg. Pnblisber. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been engaged in the puhlishing luisi- 
ness? 

Mr. Keli^ogg. As a proprietor, for 15 years. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is your business at the present lime here? 

Mr. Kellogg. I’ublislier of tlie San Franciseo Cal! and I*ost. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you puhll.sh any other paper? 

Mr. Keij.()gg. Not aetively. I am intere.sted in other papers. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you ai*e the F. W. Kellogg mentioned in this letter 
of May 11, 1914, from the committee of the building trades employers* asso- 
ciation, I believe; and I secured that from you? 

Mr. Ketaugg. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your attention called to a letter written by Mr. P. H. 
IMcCartby, the president of building trades’ councils, of date May 11, 1914, of 
which this is a copy? 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes, sir ; this copy was given to me by Mr. McCarthy. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did you call my attention to this nolico which you may 
describe into the record yourself — what it is? 

Mr. Kkllogo. This was a notice which was i)rlnted, evidently, on May 4 — 
dated May 4 — and which stated that unless the striking? painters returned to 
their "work that there would be a greneral lockout of all buildin.a; ti'ades in 
Francisco and vicinity, and the.se notices were actually i)ost(sl on every J<»h, you 
mij,dit say, in San Francisco and Oakland and, I think — I may be wronc^ in 
that-— in Herkeley and Alameda ; but I know they were posted on every job in 
San Francisco and Oakland. 

Chairman Wat.sh. I wish you would take the matter uj) at the inception and 
tell this commission how your attention was called to it. the nmtives lliat actu- 
ated you, and what you did. 

Mr. Kellogg. My attention was calle<l to it, first, by a numbcT of business 
men. 

Chairman Walsh. First, did you have any direct personal intei’ost ifi it or 
any corporation that you represented? 

Mr. Kellogg, No, sir; none. My attention was first called to it by a number 
of retailers in the city, who told me they thoiprht if this lockout went into efl>< t 
it wouhl l>e a tremendous disaster to San Francisco; that San Francisco was in 
no position to have any controver.sy betwiXiii labor and capital or Ixdween em- 
ployers and labor. 

I then found a copy of this notice posted on various buildin;:;s. and T W(MU 
to see Mr. I\b*Carthy. I first went to see Mr. TTellman, with whom 1 had a 
bankinji; business. I\Ir. Heilman was out of the cil.\ that mornita;. 1 then W(‘ul 
to see Mr. Fleishhacker in the An^do P»ank, and I said. “ IMr, Fleishlun lcer. this 
is a nuitter of tremendous importance to this city, not only in its imnuMliate 
effect but in its y:eneral effect on tlu' Nation. Tliere is .a irenenil impr(‘ssiou 
that has ^rone abroad throu;;hout this country that no labor corxlitions can be 
settled in San P"ran<*isco without a conflict and actual violence, I believe that 
tiiey can be s<411(‘d if the peo]4(‘ of this community will take a little interest 
in it.” Mr. Fleishhacker sai<l, “Mr. Kello}.cjr, what do you want me to do?” I 
said, “I want you to j;o with me and call on Mr. Metku-thy, P. Tf. Mcfkarthy.” 
He said, “ 1 can't jro this morning, but T will go with you at half past 2 
o’clock.” At half past 2 o’chx'k I went with IVfr. Fleishhacker and ^^e calle<l 
on Mr. IMeCarthy. Wo found Mr. McCarthy perfectly willing to <*ooperate with 
us. He hiid before us all the facts at his command, and he turned over this 
letter, dated May 11, to me. 

Clmirman Walsh. Did you ascertain afterwards that the facts were accu- 
rately stated? 

Mr. Kellogg. I think the facts were very accurately st.ated in this letter. 
There is one sentence in the lettm* which he luis written to the master builders 
wliich reads : 

“The proper thing to do is to have a few level-headed, cons<aentious men 
sit down and arrange this mattcF within the law for the b(‘st interests ot our 
city and its people.” 

That sciumMl to me a splendid text to begin our work on. And after we got 
through with our discussion of this letter, T turned to Mr. McCarthy and 1 
.vaid. “You say as foliows, ‘Just as I have .stated in your letter’; now do you 
really mean that?'’ He said, “Absolutely.” “Well,” I sai<l, “if you do, will 
you leave this matter to two men wlio can arrange a coui*.se of j)rocedure, and 
will you abide by such a decision, by any decisiim that arises out of the course 
of procedure pre.scribed by these individuals?” He looked at Mr. FleishliacloT 
and he looked at mo for a moimmt, and he said, “I will if Mv. Fleishluu'ker 
is one of those men, and if you are the other.” T said. “Excuse m(\ 1 wordrl 
rather he left out of it. I think we can gtd somebody else to .serve better than 
I, than myself, and I suggest the name of i. W. Heilman, jr.” He says. 
“ Splendid. I will leave it to those two men, if you <*an got the other side to 
follow the course of procetUire pre.scribed by those imlividuals the l)uildim; 
trades council will agree to follow that method.'’ 1 .said, “IMr. IVicCarthy, ! 
niTi't say anything now us to what the other side will do. hut I will try to se(‘ 
them and I will let you know. Will you kindly wait in your ollice until you 
hear from me?” He said, “What time do you think that will be?” I said, 
“ by .u o’clock.” 

Chairman Walsh. Can you tell from the date of the letter wlmt date if was; 
was It the day before the day the letter wa.s written? 

Mr. KelIvOgo. I think it was on May 11, the stiine date thi.s letter was written. 
May 11. I finally was able to attend an executive session of the building 
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trsulos employers’ assoeiution in which every member of Unit association was 
present. 

(’iiairman Walsh. How many menil)ors are there? 

INIr. Kellooo. I don’t know exactly, but I think there were something like 
20 men present, and I was Informed when I got there that their full mem- 
bership was present at tlmt meeting. That was about a quarter of 5 in the 
afternoon when 1 got there. I was with them for, I should say, an hour 
and a luilf to two Imurs, and finally lhi.s letter was drafted which you have 
here, and which roads: 


“ Mr. F. W. Kellogg, 

rublinkcr San Francisco Call, San Francisco, Cal. 

“ Dear Sir: After your appearance in front of our committee. I am instructed 
to inform you that tlie following motion was duly made, seconded, and carried 
unanimously : 

“ ‘That inasmuch as the committee representing the building trades employ- 
ers’ association have been requested to confer with Mr. I. W. Heilman, jr., and 
Mr. Herbei-t Floislihacker and representatives of the building trades’ council, 
relative to tlie controver.sy existing between said building trades employers’ 
association and said bnil<iing trades’ council, we. therefore, consent to meet 
with said parties in room 2.T1 of the Pacific Building, at 11 a. m., on Tuesday, 
May 12, 1914,’ 

“ Yours, respectfully, 

“ CojkCM TTTEi: OF 'I’Hf: IIihlding Tkadi s Kmployers’ Association, 
“BytiEo. S. McCallilm, Secretary^ 


When I got back to mv oflici' I telephoned to Mr. ]McCarthy and found that 
he was still waiting at his olllce. I think that that was after 7 o’cloi'k, wasn’t 
it— a little jifter 7 o’clock? 

Chairman Walsh. In the evening? 

Mr. Kelixigg. Yes. And he said that he would be there with representatives 
of their organization the next morning at the appointed time. Mr. Heilman 
and Mr. Fleishhacker both asked me to go with them to tids meeting, and I 
attended the meeting with them. Mr. Fleishhacker was not there at the .start; 
he did not come in until about a quarter of 12 o’clock. Mr. Heilman acted as 
chairman of the meeting. He stated the matter very fairly and very concisely, 
and we asked for evidence to be submitted by both sides. Tliat evidence was 
Rubmittcil. The principal point that was submitted, in my opinion, was that 
the master builders enqiloyers’ association, the builders employer.s’ associa- 
tion claimed that no 90*day notice had been given, and therefore the strike— 
the lockout was justifiable. IMr. IMcCarthy produced a publication issued by 
their own association, I think the date of which was in .Tanuary, in which they 
referred, in iirint, in their own publication, to the fact that this 90-day notice 
had been served, ’fhe session was very stormy at the start, but tinally when the 
agreement was entered into tlu* ill-feeling seemed to be very largely dissipated, 
and I think it was very largely di.ssipated, by reason of the judicial bearing 
ami action of Mr. Heilman himself in insisting that the evidence— that they con- 
fine them.selves to the matters at issue. 

It was finally agreed that tlie arbitrators appointed w'ore to report before a 
certain liour to Mr. I. W. Heilman at the bank (I think that is set forth in the 
agreement) and at the request of all parties in interest I remained at the pro- 
ceedings on the date of May 12, and at the request of Mr. Heilman and Mr. 
Fleishhacker and IMr. Mc(‘arthy and the others in interest I served with Mr. 
Hidlmaii and Mr. Fleishhacker. The outcome seemed to me particularly gratl- 
f\ing to everybody in San Francisco. 

‘ riiairman Walsh. What was tlie gist of the contention, what was the point 


of contention? , ^ v 

Mr. Kellogg. The sole contention was that every man in this city should be 
locked out because the painters had failed to give the ^ days’ notice. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the demands of the pointers? What was con- 
tained In the 90 days’ notice? . . , . ^ xu 

Mr. Kellogg. The demand of the painters, the original controversy of the 
painters was the painters’ association entered into a contract with what Is 
known as the master painters. That was entered into, I think, September, 1913. 

That contract contained a particularly obnoxious clause, and on account or 
that clause I understood from Mr. McCarthy, that they refused to sanction that 
contract. That clause stated that no work done in the city of San Francisco, 
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or in tlie vicinity, could be done by any union man who a^^reed to tliat contract 
unless the work was done tliroiigh one of the master painters. In otlier words, 
oven if I employed union labor in the conduct of the Call, I could at no time 
employ a union painter unless I made a contract with one of less than a score 
of master painters in this city. 

Chairman Walsh. How long had that been in force? 

Mr. Keltx)GG. How? 

Chairman Walsh. Had that been in force prior? 

Mr. Kellogo. That contract was being operated under by the painters’ union 
without the sanction of the building trades council of this city. They were 
notified that the building trades council would not recognize that contract, and 
that they must enter 

Commissioner Weinsto( k. The building trmles council? 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes; the building tra<Ies’ council notified the painters’ union 
that it would not recognize that contract, that it was contrary to all tlie princi- 
ples of the building trades’ council, and that they must enter into a new (‘onract 
with the master painters. 

Chairman Walsh. Any question of wages in it ? 

Mr. Kellogg. The question of wages at that time was not involve»l, as I 
understand it. It was simply that question that appeared before the — it was 
simply that question of whether the work should b(^ doin' through ciudain 
individuals. 

1 understand that the matter tlu'ii proceeded — that they look up tin' question 
of a new contract. Wium they took iq) the in'w (iiiestion tin' painlers, as 1 
understand it, demanded 50 cents a day more', because, as they clainn'd, it had 
been promised to them. 

1 will only say, gentlemen, that at the time I went to this meeting, and 
where T first met the employers’ association, I took occasi(ui to tind that in 
a great many cities of the I’nited States the wages of the painters an<l the 
wages of the carpenters are practically the same, but that in the city of San 
Francisco the wages of the painters and the wages of the carpentei's were 
not the same. The painters were receiving .50 (‘ent.s a day less than the 
carpenters. 

I laid that (‘vidence before the employers’ association. It seemed to me, 
my opinion was, llst(‘ning to the (widence of both sides, that very hasty action 
had been taken by the employers’ association in this matter, that tiiey had 
taken an action that would throw practically eight to ten thousand meciianics 
and laboring men out of work in this city immediately, and in my oidnion 
there would have been 30,000 out of work inside of two weeks on account of 
these men losing their positions. 

And from the evidence I was convince#! that the action was hasty, and they 
had taken it wothout due consideration of tlie facts. I will say that both the 
(“inployers’ Jissociation and tlie building trades council seemed to wel(*ome 
the mediation which we brought about. When the heat of argument was 
eliminated both bodies seemed to be intensely fair. 

INIr. McDonald, of the building trades council, made a very fair stat(*ment 
at our meeting on May 12. Ami he challenged the employers’ association to 
point to a single instance where they had broken an agrt*ement after they 
Iiad entered into it. There was one or two answers to that that claimed that 
they had broken their agreements in a minor way, but the tinul admission was 
that the building trades council had kept its agreements in this city. Now, 
I don’t know as I can add any more except 

Chairman Walsh. As the result of the conference, what bec.ame of the 
clause in the contract limiting the right to the use of union labor that was 
disposed of? 

Mr. Kellogg. Well, that naturally was automatically disposed of, because I 
understand such a contract will never he accepted hy the building trades 
council. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, yes; they disposed of that themselves before yon 
got to them? 

Mr. Keixogo. I imagine that that would be automatically disposed of be- 
cause It is manifestly so unfair. 

Chairman Walsh. And as to the wages? 

Mr. Kellogg. As to the wages, the wages were agreed upon ; (ho final out- 
come Is on .Tune 11, 1014. 1 can read the rejiort [reading from nowspai>er 

clipping] : 

88819"— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 6 26 
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“ The dispute between the painters and the building trade employers, which 
for a time threatened to result in a general building trades lockout in San 
Francisco, has been settled by a compromise, accoAllng to announcement made 
this afternoon. 

“ The wage question lias been settled by the arbitrators — .Tames H. Barry, 
named liy tlie building trades council, and Louis Saronl, named by the 
building ti‘ad(‘s employers’ association. 

“They handled the matter as real arbitrators and arrived at their decision 
without' calling in a third arbitrator, as they were empowered to do. 

“ The oidginal demand of the painters was .$5 a day on all work from last 
January. When this demand was not granteil a strike was ordered on 
April If). 

“ This V as followed by the announcement of a lockout on Slay 13 in all 
building trades in San Francisco and Oakland. This was averted by tlie 
efforts of the mediators, who induced the employers and the trades council 
to submit the question to arbitration. 

“The mediators were I. W. Heilman, jr., and Herbert Fleishhacker, bankers, 
and F. W. Kellogg, iiublisher of tlie Call and Post. 

“This is the award of Saroni ami Barry, tlie arbitrator.s, fixing the rate of 
pay for journeymen painters on all contracts entered into after May 1.3: 

“ ‘ On all contracts filed in the office of the board of public works between the 
dates of May 14, 1914, and December .31, 1914 (both dates inclusive), on all 
work not specitied in any previous contracts, and performed between tho.se tw<» 
dates, the minimum rate of wages .shall be $4.75 per day, for a day of eight 
hours. 

“ ‘ On all contracts file<l in the otlice of the hoard of public works after 
December 31, 1914, and on all work not .specified in any previous contracts and 
performed after that date, in the city and county of San Francisco, the minimum 
wage for joui’iieymeii painters for a day of eight hours shall be at the rate of 
$5 i>or day.’ 

“Copies of the award were this afternoon sent to the employers’ associa- 
tion and the council and the mediators as well.” 

(’huirmaii Walsh. Well, Mr. Kellogg, did it develop in that discussion there 
that any attempt had been made to arbitrate thi.s matter, to mediate it? 

Mr. KELLociG. The only effort llmt had been made with the parties at interest 
was by in(livi4liuils, so far as I could learn. 

' Chairman Walsh, ^o, within less than a day of the time that a general 
lockout occurre<l, you just did this incidentally yourself, just happened along 
and did it of ycuir own volition? 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes, sir; 1 would say 

Chairman Walsh. But you took it up with the two mediators? 

Mr. KELiAXiG. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you just did it from this public standpoint? 

Mr. KELLor,<;. Yes, 

Cliairman Wat.sh. Now, has the result of your experience in this matter been 
that you have given the subject of arbitration any thought? 

Mr. Kej.lo<;g. I have always given the subject of arbitration very serious 
thought. 

Chairman Wai.sii. W(‘II. now, then, wltnt .sort of macliinery from your stand- 
point should there be to take ui> matters of that kind? Now, .suppose some in- 
dividual In the city had not taken it up here; it is obvious that a very serious 
result might have happened to the people engaged in the Industry and to the 
luihlic generally— have you thought of any machinery that could be devised by 
which such matters could be taken up regularly? 

Mr. Kellogg. Well, it .seems to me that there are enough interested men In 
Ban Francisco at any time that they will take an active interest individually in 
seeing peace, business pence, established in this community for them to proceetl 
almost along the line that we proceeded. Now, at the time that we took this 
matter up, at the time it was suggested, I didn’t know that almost Identically 
the same thing had been done in New York City in, you might say, the 
garment association, where they have what they call there their protocol. It 
did seem to me that it Is very easy In San Francisco, and I speak from an 
experience of publishing newspapers in a great many cities — it seemed to me 
that It was very easy to bring capital and labor together here. I have had it 
stated to me many times by many individuals that Tabor conditions In San 
Francisco were absolutely imiH>ssIble; that there nui.st be almost a violent — 
that there must be violent conllict between capital and labor. 
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1 want to say, gentlemen, I don’t believe It. I have lived in a great many 
cities, and I do not believe conditions are any worse in this city than any other 
city I have lived In. In fact, I believe that If the very business men and tlu‘ 
very individuals who have had so much to .say that violence is necessary and 
that conflict is necessary -and that there must be one .side decisively licked 
before we will have launnanent peace, I believe they are all wrong and 1 b(‘lieve 
if the effort was made along this line for pea(*e we never will have any labor 
difticulties in tlds city. And I am convinced that the prosperity of San Fran- 
cisco, Just the same as the prosperity of any other city, absolutely demands 
such a course. Now, I do believe compulsory arbitrati<m is absolutely wrong. 
I believe that political arbitration, that is, designated by any political com- 
mission or any party commission, is wrong. I believe arbitration, to be effective, 
must come very largely, because the people of the community and the pronii- 
iient people and men and good citizen.s take an active interest in bringing 
about this arbitration. I am convinced from my contact with the labor leaders 
of this city that they are good citizens. I am convinces 1 from my contact with 
the men who are in the employers’ association that they are go<)d citizens, and 
I am convinced that they do not want any conflict. ,, 

Chairman Walsh. Both sides met this proposition of your with indulgence? 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes, sir; both sides met it with intelligence. 

Chairman Walsh. And public spirit? 

Mr. Kellogg. And public si)irit. 1 do not b(‘Me\<‘ that it would have been 
met with public spirit if the mediators had not themselves asked them, and 
each of them, to meet it with public spirit atid eliminate all past history, all 
old feuds and disagreements ami consider this proposition .solely from the 
standpoint of the city. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all the suggestion you have to make? Very much 
obliged to you, Mr. Kellogg. 

Itir. McCarthy, will you please take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MU. P. H. MCCARTHY. 

Chairman Walsh. Fpon considering the matter of the letter that you intro- 
duced here, that you wrote, the commission concluded that it might be well to 
Just have a sketch of this entire painters’ matter, so that we recalled tins 
little public bearing for this morning. This seems to have l)een gone over very 
thoroughly. We thought in Justice to you you sliould be here when it was 
done, as perhaps you might have some further observation to make on it 
briefly. We don’t want to go outside of this one painters’ matter. 

Mr. McCarthy. Only this. First, I want to say that I have listened to Mr. 
Hellimin and Mr. Kellogg, and I have no donht but what if Mr. Fleishluicker 
was here he would testify in tlie same manner to the l)(‘st of his recollection. 
Everything they have said is in accordance with the facts in the case, every- 
thing, The answers they have ghen are absolutely in accordance with t]u‘ 
facts in tiic case as I recall them. Simply I wish to mention here wluit possi- 
bly was not called to their attention, and as a result they didn’t bring it out: 

The bnildlng trades council of this city, and this State building trades council, 
over which I preside, have for the past 14 years, yes — approximately 15 years 
now — solemnly resolved in favor of arbitration. In other words, they stand 
unalterably for arbitration, not compulsory arbitration, for when arbitration 
becomes compulsory it ceases to he arbitration. 

The council has reached that train of thought tlirough those of us who have 
for many years guided their destinies, due to the fact that we believe and we 
feel that on reflection all thinking people will believe tliat when one side or 
the other resolves on arbitration, the community, the State, or Nation as the 
case may be, as the subject may demand, will be wath the side that demands 
arbi. ration, for it is clear that the presentation of any matter, hotli parties 
agreeing, can so arrange the subject that the chaff must he separated from the 
corn, and all of the extraneous matters that creep into most any kind of <llspnte 
will be eliminated and the meat of the situation reacheil. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the facts have been covered in this particular con- 
troversy very well by Mr. Kellogg? 

Mr. McCarthy. Absolutely ; save and except that thouglit you don’t w ant to 
get away from, to wit : That the building trades council from the beginning 
stood for arbitration, plus tliis further fact, tlie cause of it. 

Cimirman Walsh. Certain witnesses have testiflerl here tlnit there is a 
closed contract such as Mr. Kellogg testified has existed in the painters’ organi- 
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ziitioii, also oxistijig in llio ln*u-kla,\iTs’, cliH-trical worktTs’, and plumbers’; is 
that tnio? 

]\Ii‘. Mc('aiithy. Absolntoly untrue. 

(Muiirruan Tlieix* is no such pro\ision as that — you know the oiuvto 

which I refer, I will not try to quote it. 

Mr. McUmithy. 1 described it in my testimony the other day, to wit: The 
building trades council will not stand for a contract entered into between 
members of the building trades council associated with any particular depart- 
ment of the building industry wherein they will agree to work only for members 
of that organization in the employing class. We don’t believe that is fair. We 
do beliiwe that the people of this country, on a thorough analysis of the sub- 
ject, will agree with us that it is not fair. 

Uhairman Walsh. I’rof. Commons will ask you one question. He has been 
following it. 

Commissioner Co^^rMONs. I understand from the building trades employers 
that there are these four master emplo>ers’ associations that they will not admit 
to their organization on the ground that they iiave this exclusive arrangement 
with th(‘ unions^ 

Mr. McCmithy. Nothing could be further from the truth. Is that strong 
enough? Nothing could be further removed from the truth. They will not 
join this (’alifoniia Em])loyers’ Association because they know' no honest man 
can believe in its i)rlnciples. 

(N)mmission('r Co,wMOi\s. What are those four trades? I remember only 

Mr. McCauthy. There are many otliers. There are approximately 11 belong 
to it. 

Commissioner Co^r^roNs. The ones they refuse admittance arc tlie brick- 
layers, electrical workers, i)liiinbers, and there was one other. 

.Mr. M('C\i;thy. The plasterers do not belong, and the painters did not belong 
until they get into trouble, and the cause of their trouble w’as tliat the build- 
ing trades council al)solutely declared tliat tlie journeymen cease their associa- 
tion willi tlie master painters, tliat tliey give up their illegal and uncalled for 
contract to w^ork for only master painters, and that unless they did so cease 
the building trades council would not allow tliem to w'ork. q'lien wdien tlioy got 
into trouble, because the joiirne.\mon painters continued tlieir assoeiiiLlon 
witli the master painters, the master pjiinters w'onld be willing to give them .$7 
a dsiy, and they could well give it to them, but the owner of this property and 
all other property would have to pay it. The building trades council is not 
staiiding for that sort of thing, and wiien tlie master painters got into trouble 
with the building tradi's council through the councirs effort to s(‘t them 
right, tiiey w'ent into the California Employers’ Association, and the Cali- 
fornia Kmiiloyers’ Association through tiiose who guided its destiny were low 
enough to take them in at that time. 

(’haii-inan Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. M(’(.’akthy. You are entirely welcome. 

Chaii’inan Walsh. We will now adjourn the jiuhllc In^arlng, 

(Whereupon, at 10 o’clock a. ra. of Saturday, September 5, 1014, the con- 
tinued public licariug wa.s closed.) 
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Loh Angeles, Cal., Tuesday, f^cyf ember S, 191)— tO a. in. 

PrPsGGt : riiairman Walsh, C/omiiiisslonprs Coniiiions. GarroHon, W<^lnshK'k, 
and O'Connell. William (). Tliompson, eounsel. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed, Mr. Thompson. ^Ir. Garndson will 
be here In a few moments. 

Mr. Thompson. Gon. Otis, please take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF GEN. HABRISON GRAY OTIS. 

]VTr. Thompson. Please give us your name, business address, and .M)ur busi- 
ness? 

Gen. Otis. IT. G. Otis; business addres.s. Times Building. 

Mr. Thompson. You are the publisher of the Iajs Angeles Times? 

Gen. Otis. Y^es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are jn)u the sole owner of the paper? 

Gen. Otis. No; I am not. 

Mr. Thompson. You are interested as a stockholder? 

Gen. Otts. T am a majority owner. 

INIr. Thompson. .Majority owner? 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

Ylr. Thompson. How long have you been publisher of the Pos Angeles Times? 

Gen. Otis. Nearly a third of a century. 

Mr. Thompson. And during that time have you had any agreements with 
organizations of woi*kinunien? 

Gen. Otis. YA‘S ; we have had agreements. 

Mr. Thompson. When first did you have agreements with the labor organiza- 
tions, and what organizations were they with? 

Gen. Otis. T came Into the establishment in the year 1S<S2. Tt was a vei'y 
small affair then — a very small new.spaper — and it was a small town. We em- 
ployed union men. We had not any very distinct agreements, or at least no 
agreements, written agreements, with any local, but we had union men and 
paid the rates then prevailing. 

Chairman Walsh. What date wuis that. pleas<*? 

Gen. Otis. That was in 1882. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, at any tim(‘ after that, tJcmu-al, dal jou have eitlwr a 
written or verbal agreement with any labor organization? 

Gen. Otis. Yes; we had a verbal agreement and w’e had a wudtten agreement. 
We had first a strike in the year 1890, and the union men w’alked out of tiie 
establishment. We refused to yield to their dmiiand.s, and after the strike we 
employed nonunion men and have employetl tliem since. 

Mr. Thompson. But prior to that time, from 1882 to 18JM) 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You dealt with the organizations? 

Gen. Otis. Yes; w^e dealt with the organizations. 

Mr. Thompson. How long did the .strike of 18tK) last, about? 

Gen. Otis. Well, in a sense, It lasted one clay. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what crafts then w^ent out on strike? 

Gen. Otis. Pardon me; I didn’t ciiiite liear. 

Mr. Thompson. What crafts, the compositors and the pressmen? 

Gen. Otis. The strike w^as defeated, and a boycott was instantly instituted. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I mean what wwkingmen w ent out on strike, I he type- 
setters and the pressmen? 

Gen. Otis. No; the compositors — hand compositors. Then' wcic no machines 
at that time. 
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Mr. Thompson. And did tlie otbpi* men continue to work at their employ- 
ment ; that is, the pressmen, stereotypers, and others? 

(Jen. Otis. There were no stereotypers. Yes; the pressmen continued to 
work. 

Mr. Thompson. And jou employed tiien other men to take their places, and 
tlie paper went on ? 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Issuing its editions? 

Gen. Otis. We never lost an issue. 

ISIr. Thompson. From that time, from ISOO you luive laid no di^alings v, iili 
organized labor as such? 

Gen. Otis. No ; not in the composing room. 

Mr. Thoaipson. The scale of wages which existed and the hours which ex- 
isti^il on your paper prior to 1800 were the union scale, were they? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir; they were. 

' Mr. Thompson. Since that time what have been the hours and what has been 
the scale as compared to the union hours and the union scale, If you can tell us? 

Gen. Otis. Well, of cour.se. in a long jieriod of time like that there have been 
some variations and changes. The rate for liand composition paid at the time 
of the strike was 4.5 cents per thousand (uns. After the sti’ike I I’aised the rate 
a little, to 40 cents. T will have to look back at the record to find out the day 
rates for men employed by the day, hour, or week. Subsequently, in 1800, there 
was an agreement aside from the piece scale; thmv was an agreement with cer- 
tain day workuK'n— a graduated sc.ale. There* were threi* scales for those wovk- 
ing, for this reason — th.at some of I he men had been in our servii'e a long time 
and were old. '’I'hey were etficii'iit — they were capable and competent, but not 
ellicient in th(' highest degree by reason of (heir age. We w^ere adverse to dis- 
missing these faithful men and accordingly olTered Ihein employmeni at a certain 
late per hour, day, and week, wdiich lliey accepted willingly and signi‘d an 
agi’cement. 

Mr. Thomcson. You say theri* were three scales you pul into elTect then? 

Geo. Otis. Yes, sir; three s<-ales at that lime. 

Mr. Thoaipson. NN’Iio were the other Iw'o with? 

Gen. Ons. Well, the three scales were with the same class of men — com- 
positors. 

Mr. Thompson. That W’as a writtmi agreement, if T understand you correctly? 

(Jen. Otis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuoaipson. Hut it wms not made with an organiznliou of labor, but Just 
AOth these workmen, as workmen, in your iilant? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Have you any agreement of that kind existing to-day with 
the w’orkinen in your plant as such? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir ; we have. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the agreemmit in writing? 

Gen. Otis. Y('s, sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Will you be willing to furnish us with a copy t)f it? 

Gen. OTI.S. I will. 

Mr. Thompson. Be very much pleased to have it. 

Gen. Otis. If you will give me a little time 1 will furnish it this afternoon. 

(The data requested were later submitted and are printed as Otis exhibit.”) 

Mr. Thompson. Tlie first agreement w as made in 1896? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir; in 1896. 

Mr. Thoaipson. That was the first written agreement with your owm men. 
How’ many agreements have you made since that lime? 

Gen. Otis. Tliat was a specific agreement as to a limited class of men, as I 
liave explained. Tliey were old men and w’ere not capable of the highest 
.speed, consequently a special agreement w-as made with that class of men, 
a small number — comparatively small number. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many of them? 

Gen. Otis. I think about 20. I can furnish the exa<‘t list. I fortunately 
found the list yesterday, or my foreman did. 

lUr. Thoaipson. Be pleased to have it. 

(See Otis exhibit.) 

Mr. Thompson. How long did that agreement exist, or did it have a term? 

Gen. Otis. It did not have any term. It existed some years, and then was 
renewed. 
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Clmivmnn Walsh. Find out from Oen, Otis if there was any agreement with 
the other employees, and how many altogether. 

Mr. Thompson. General, did you have agreements with any of the other 
employees — I mean written agreements now first? 

Gen. Otis. I tliink not. but I wdll ascertain and let you know\ Tliis si)e<‘il1c 
agreement I have in mind, and following on your que.stlon, answering your 
question— this agreement w^as made in 1896, w’hich involved reduction of hours 
from nine to eight, and an advance in rates, a very material advance in rates, 
and that agreement exists to-day, so far as I am speaking now of hours and 
days. 

Mr. Thompson. ITow’^ many men does that agreement take in, and include? 

Gen. Otis. It takes In practically all the men wim w^ork by the iioiir and 
day. The great body of our men are piece compositors, operate lirudypo ma- 
chines. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, ni)out bow' many men were engaged, you may state 
that. 

Gen. Otis. Fifteen or tw^enly — meaning tlie second ami third classes in 
the list. 

IMr. Thompson. Fifteen or twenty. 

Gen. Otls. I W’onUl like to say with regard to tlu'so specific facts, if you will 
permit me, I Avould like to refcT to the record, l)ecaiisc I am anxious to give 
YOU tlie exact information. 

Cliairman Wat.sh. Wo would be much obliged if you would. 

l\Ir. Thompson. How' many men have you w’orking for you tbnt arc not 
working under any wn-ilten or verbal agreements other Hum an uiideixlMiiding 
of wliat the wuages and hours sliall be? 

Gen. Otis. AVell, the main body of skilled and unskilled labor — some of the 
former w'G have WTitten agreements with. 

Mr. Thompson. How’ many pcr»ple would they include? 

Gen. Otis. Well, w'e bad last year altogetlier in our service 660 men, first and 
last. It would take a little inquiry and a little figuring to gl\(‘ you (lie num- 
ber that w’e w^ork on an unskilled basis and without contract. 

Mr. Thompson. Let me ask yon tlien, General, specifically, are the pr(*ssmen 
under any agreement with you of any kind? 

Gen. Otis. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it a written agia'cnuMit? 

(ten. Otis. I think not. No written agre(‘ment. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you state, in a general w’ay, the verbal agreement as 
you understand it, w ith tlie ju'rmission, of course, to cfu rect it latiu*, if you 
find yon desire to make any correction. 

(ten. Otis. Yes. In employing men w’c come face to face, and the man says — 
w’e find out wiiat be is and wiiat lie can do, and lie finds out whether he w’ants 
to w'ork for us, and w'C get together a good deal like tw’o men trading horses. 
And we say to him, “What w^ages do yon want?” Well, he wants so and so. 
Well, W’e dicker with liim, and we finally get together. Wo may yield to him and 
h(* may yield to us, hut finally we gci (ogelhcr, the rate is fixed, and we pay the 
rate. 

IMr. Thompson, But this is an individual agreement. General, and not an 
agreement with the body of pressmen? 

Gen. Otis. No; not as a body. No, no; we don’t do that. 

IMr. Thompson. Have you any agreements with any other of the skilled men 
in your plant as a body and not as Individuals? 

Gen. Otis. I will answ'er that in this w'ny, in order to make it as fairly in- 
telligent as I can. After tlie strike of 1890 w’o employed a body of organizeil 
labor know n as the Printers’ Protective Fraternity, and with them w’e made an 
ugi*eement. We got the original men from Kansas City, and there w’as an agree- 
ment in regard to rates and hours, and so forth. And those men are still — 
that organization is still in our employ. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a written agreement w ith them, General? 

Gen, Otis. Not as a body. 

Mr. Thompson. Not as a body? 

Gen. Otis. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Have yon any verbal agreement w itli them as a body and not 
as individuals? 

Gen. Otis. No ; w e deal with men Individually. And w’e assured them in the 
outset of protection. If a man has a grievance he comes to us direct. 
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Mr. Thompson. What rates of wages, General, do you now pay to the various 
classes of skilled men who work for you? 

Gen. Otis. We pay the linotype operators at the rate of Hi and 13 cents 
per thousand enis, according to the slz<‘ of the type. At tliat rate they make 
in seven hours’ work of a niglit an average of five and a half to seven and a half 
dollars a night. To week workers or day workers — hour workers proiierly, be- 
cause I believe the hour should be the unit, not the day — we pay 53, 56, 62, and 
75 cents per hour, respectively. Now, I will figure that out for the day by you. 

Mr. Thompson. General, could you give us 

Gen. Otis. The day is eight hours. 

Mr. Thompson. The day is eight hours? 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. All through? 

Gen. Otis. It is eight hours for week men that do tlie hand composition — 
the linotype composition is seven hours as a rule, except in the later days of 
the week, when the lumrs are increa.^ed. 

Mr. Thompson. What hours and what scale of wages do y(ai have for the 
pressmen. General? 

Gen. Otis. I will give you that, hecaiise there are diltereiit grades of press- 
men. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Tliat varies with the men? 

Geu. Otis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. Now, General, could you furnish us wuth a pay roll covering 
tlie dllterent classes of .skilled men working for you, and gixing us tlie hours 
of work? 

Gen. Otis. Yes; I will. 

(See Otis exldbit.) 

Mr. Tho.mpsox. Y^)U mentioned the fact tliat when the strike of 1890 was on 
the union indulged in a boycott? 

Gen. Otis. Ye.s. 

Mr. Tho^mpson. Will you tell us 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). What they did in pursuit of that boycott? 

Gen. Otis. Well, tliey instituted a boycott immediately after the strike faileil, 
wliicli was tlie day they attempted it; that is, it failed as to tlie Times office. 
It succoodeil as to tlie other offices In the city — three others. But the lioycott 
was instituted fortliwith upon our adverti.sers, and as far as they could upon 
our subs(Tibers, and it was carried on for a very considerable time. It did 
some damage, at first a giaxl deal of damage; hut little by Utile the merchants 
recovered their nerve, asserted their manhood, and they recommenced to adver- 
tise in the Times, and tliat class of patronage increased steadily, year after 
year, until it is now what it i.s. 

Mr. Thompson. General, could you tell us wliat means were used to carry 
out the boycott? 

Gen. Oyis. All the means tliat it was po.ssihle to invent to terrorize tlie mer- 
chant. They hoycotteil his store and put tickets before it, circulated onVnsi\e 
literature, threatening literature, and .sent persons into tlie store, w’omen par- 
ticularly, to buy goods, have tlie goods wrapped up, and when Uio pa<>kage was 
ready for delivery the w'onmn w'ould say, “ By tlie way, do you advertise in tlie 
Times?” “ Yes.” “ Well, 1 don’t want tlie goods,” ami she would then tlirow' 
them back on the merchant. Things like that — those are only a few of the 
incidents. 

Mr. Thompson. To go back for a moment, General, tr> your relations witli 
tlie men. When any of your men have a grievance, how’ do they bring it up ; do 
they take It up with you personally? 

Gen. Otts. They have a right to come to me personally, or to tlie manager 
of their department. They come as individuals, if they choose, and sometimes 
they come as committees. 

Mr. Thompson. There is no organization of your men of any kind that you 
know of? 

Gen. Otis. Oli, yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Among tlieinselves. 

Gen. Otis. I have already testified that It is tlie Printers’ Protective Fra- 
ternity in full bloom. 

Mr. Thompson. But that only relates to the compositors? 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tliere any organization of the re.st of the men? 
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Gen. Otis. No ; there is not. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, when the eonipo'^itors lia\e a srievanct‘ lo l»rinoc up,* 
(loos this organization that you ha\(* .spoken of seial a eoiuinitti*e tn .\ou, or 
does the individual man who has the grle\aiice come to vou or your foriMuaii 
himself? 

Gen. Otis. He comes imlividually, he hiiii.self, or his associalev;, if llKu e are 
a number of them, they appoint a committee. 

Mr. Thompson. And when they appoint a committee, do you deal with I he 
committee as such? 

Gen. Otts. Yes ; we do. 

Mr. Thompson. You recognize it? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. When the committee brings a grievance up to you for adju.st- 
ment, wlio linally determines ^^ilether or nol tliere is a grievance aiai what 
shall be done in the matter? 

Gen. Otis. We discuss it pro and con. Tf the men make out a fairly giaid 
case and have a real grievance, we try to redress it; wo do re<lress it. If the 
men haven’t a good case, we try to talk them off their feel, ami if they .>ield, 
as they do instead of striking, tliey go back to their work. That is [he end 
of it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, General, who deciiles as to wliether they have a goml 
case or wliether they have no grievance at all; how is that dwddedV 

Gen. Otis. Well, if we are sure they have not a gmnl case, we decide it. 

Mr. Thompson. You decide it? 

(h*n. Otis. And we deny the application. [Laughter. 1 

CTiairman Walsh. One minute. Say, ladies and gentlemen, one minute; we 
must have perfect order, ami if there is any deuioiistration of feeling <d’ any 
kiml, why, we will Iiave to ask the laily or gentleman that expre.sses it to retire. 
You can readily see that there will he varying opinions expre.ssed hero, some 
pojmlar and some unpopular with certain portions of the audlenc(‘, and we have 
discovered that we must have perfect order; please, no expression of feeling 
OIK' way or the oilier with tlie witnesses. 

Gen. Otis. Mr. Chairman, will you permit me to say that I am not seeking 
any popularity. 

(’liairman Walsh. I nn<lersland. 

Gen. Otis. Pursuing that sul)Je<’t a little further to make it clear: Yon asktvl 
me a i)erlinent question — a pointe<l question, wliat we do if we can't get to- 
gether. We yield, if It is a good case, to the demands and pay the rate, if it 
is a question of rate or hours or wliatev(‘r wmes along. Tf It is not a goml 
case, we do not yield. If t\ Miu'kman tldnks lie is wronged ami <loes not 
choose to remain in oiir .service, lie quits. He don’t strike am! don't boycott; 
don’t try to create a disturbance to our iniury or engage in a conspiracy for 
our injury. He quietly leaves our service to seek a better place. That thing 
very rarely occurs, very rarely. 

Mr. Thompson. Without iinjiugnirig your wisdom. General, take a body of 
GOO men working for the one empl<>yer, ilo you believe that the pre.sentatiou of 
grievances singly or in (lie way yon mention safeguards tlie interest of the 
worker where the decision filially must lie left to the employer as to whether 
his grievance is good or not? 

Gen. Otis, You mean that his interests may not be safeguarded? 

IMr. Thompson. Yes; where tlie deeisimi is linally left to tlie einployi^ in each 
case? 

Gen. Otis. Well, the decision is left to each side, isn’t it? In other words, 
if tlie workman feels that he can not accept the wages, the treatment, the 
hour.s, he does not continue in our employ. Of his own volition he leaves our 
employ. 

Mr. Thompson. General, take that case whieh you first meniioned in your 
establishment. Is the workman better off there in the matter of the adjust- 
ment of grievances than the workman in an establishment where there is a 
board of arbitration or a lioard to adjust the grievances, wliere the decision 
is left to a third party, for instance? 

Gen. Otis. Our workmen are uiiquestionahly better off than in any rival 
establishment. We can demonstrate that out of their own mouths, if needs be. 

Mr. Thompson. You think your system is better than any system of arbi- 
tration? 

Gen. Otis. lTnquestional)l> . 

Mr. Thompson. Or any committee adjustment? 
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Gen. Otis. Unquestionably, because it is based upon mutual confidence and 
resj)ect, toleration and understandings, and tlie individual negotiations with 
the men. 

Cdiairnian W’alsii. Just a little louder, plen.se. It is very difficult to hear 
here. 

Mr. Thompson. General, In the present running of a manufacturing estab- 
lishment, we will .say a printing otfice, they generally run them for profit, do 
they not, that is, profit is the idea back of the business enterprise? 

, Gen. Otis. It certainly should be, if the business is to be kept up. 

' Mr. Thompson. And the manufacturer would seek to buy his raw material 
and purchase his labor as cheaply as he could? 

Gen. Otis. He should. Not only has he a right, but he should do it, if a 
.s(Misible business man, because the great object is to make the business pay out 
of its own resources, in order that the business may be successful, in or«ler that 
tlie workmen may be paid, in order that the best possible wages that the busi- 
ness will permit shall be paid. A losing business is a delusion. 

Mr. Thompson. General, if that is true of business, do you think that the 
workman working and handling his own case individually has the same oppor- 
tunity to make a fair bargain with the employer that he would have if he 
were to join himself with an organization and work collectively? 

Ohairman Wai.sh, It was suggested here by some of the commissioners 
tbai Gen. Otis state the facts before the commission, the things that have oc- 
^mrred in his establishment, and which, as he think‘■^ work better than the 
situation in otlier establishments. So we do not care for any further informa- 
tion. He has stated the facts as to how he is conducting his i)usiness. 

Gen. Otis. I will prove it clearly beyond peradventure, Mr. Cliairman, and 
will give you the specific figure.'^. 

Mr. Thompson. I liave no desire to pursue' it any further. Genernl, I under- 
stand you have a statement in reference to the questions submitted to you in 
writing i)y the commi.ssion. 

(ien. Otis. Ve.s. I will have a sialement. II is not finished, bnl it probably 
will be to-day. 

IMr. Thoaipson. I understood jou liael a statc'iucnt you ^\ anted to ju’esont to 
the commi.ssion. 

Chairman Walsh. May I say a word to Gen. Oli.s, Mr. Thomp.son? Gen- 
eral, I wish that you would give us a statement us specifically as possible 
Avithin the next day or two, beginning with the year 1890; what your wage 
scale was. tlu' number of euqfioyees, and how >oiir business cither progresscH.1 
or retrograded down to the present day. Any organizations that you have 
had in your ollice during that time, and your general specific industrial situation. 

Noav, then, if you will kindly go to tlu' questions that were asked you, because 
Avo have u desire to get you)' general opinions upon these matters, especially as 
you gather from the whole local situation what you consider industrial freedom. 

Gen. Otis. I do not think I have the copy of the list of questions, although 
I have seen it. 

Bir. Thompson. I may he misinformed. 

: Chairman Walsh. It Avas intended that you should have oue. 

Mr. Thompson. If you Avill allOAV me— Ave will see that you get a copy of it. 

Gen. Otis. I have my statement, but it is not quite finished. It covers, I be- 
licA'e, all those questions. I can add to it the ansAvers to ttie questions accord- 
ing to the insti-uctions of the chairman just given me. 

Chairman Walsh. General, I will give you a list of these questions. Will 
yon folIoAv tlicin througli and elaborate on them? Give us your full informa- 
tion, freely expre,ssed. 

Gen. Otis. You mean now? 

(Chairman Wai.sh. Noav; yes, sir. It avas Intended yon should have had a 
copy of that. I Avill say to the staff I Avish that they would see that these 
questions ai-e in the hands of all the witnesses beyond any question; have 
two of them. 

Mr. Thompson. I have understood these were all circulated among all the 
Avitnesses. It has been so reported to me. 

Gen. Otis. Mr. Chairman, how does the San Fernando Valley figure in this 
inquiry? 

Chainmm Walsh. If thei-e is anytliing there that you do not think figures 
in the inquiry, you may just omit it. 

Gen. Otis. There is nothing I want to conceal about it, Mr. Chairman. 

1 am anpiainted Avilh Avhat Is known a.s the Suburban Homes Co. project in 
tlie San Fernando Valley, but it is very remote from tliis inquiry. 
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Chairman Walsh. Very good ; yon may omit that then. 

Mr. Thompson. I understand that Gen, Otis has a written statement In 
1 ‘egard to certain questions put to him by the commission. I understand he 
simply hasn’t got it typed yet. 

Gen. Otis. It is nearly finished, and I think I will have it this afternoon. 
Then I will pass on. “First. What is industrial freedom? ” I have elaborated 
that under my own understanding of the question. 

“ A brief account of your general relations with tlie labor unions and fight 
for the open shop.’’ Yes; I will answer that. 

“ In what industries and locations are industrial conditions cf)nsidered to re- 
quire improvement?” Yes, sir; I will answer that l)y saying that organized 
labor, the closed shop, coupled with violence and restriction, needs improve- 
ment, needs a change. 

IMr. Thompson. General, couUl you talk just a liltle louder? The roimnis- 
sioners can’t hear you. 

Gen. Otis. Certainly I will. 

IMr. Thompson. It is a noisy hall, and we have to speak a little h>ud on 
that account. 

Gen. Otis. I have just read the third question. “ Tu what industries and 
lo(‘alities are industrial conditions considered to require improvement?” I 
will answer that. 

“Fourth, By what means can these conditions he improved?” I will answer 
tliat by saying the open sliop, nonunion eonditions. 

“ Fourth. In what conditions and localities are industrial conditions con- 
sidered to be most satisfactory?” 1 don't know wbetVier I can give a v(‘ry clenr- 
eut answer to tlmt. T can answer it very specifically as to our case. 

“ Fifth. What is the proper relationshii) that should exist hetweon cunployer 
and employee?” Yes; I will answer that very clearly. 

“ Sixth. Industrial conditions and public welfare and llu' l ight and ])o\ver of 
the coinmnnity to deal therewith.” Yes; I can answer thal. 1 hav(‘ very clear 
and w'ell-tlxed ideas on that subject. 

IMr. Thompson. Mr. Chairmaii, that is all I have to ask the witness. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please nduru, Gen. Otis, at 2 o’clo(>k sharp, can 
>ou, with your wTitton statement, so that we can defiu* asking you qu<‘stlons 
until that time? 

Gen. Otis, I think I can hav<' (‘verythiiig exec'pt possibly an answm' to one or 
two of these questions, and I may he able to get them. 

Cliairman Walsh. Very good, them. Then we will ex]>eel >ou at 2 o'clock, so 
tliat we may do it all at once. 

Call your next. 

IMr. Thompson. Mr. Zeehandelaar. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. F. J. ZEEHANDELAAR. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name? 

Mr. Zeeitanoet AAR. IMy name is F. J. Zeehandelaar. 

IMr. Thompson, Your business and addri'ss? 

IMr. Zeehandelaar. 228 Wilcox Building. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

Ml*. Zeehanuela.vr. Secretary of the merchants and nianuractm-ers’ asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Tho^ipson. Of wbat territory or district does that association bavc juris- 
diction? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Purely local. 

Mr. Thompson. The city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has It been formed? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Up to 1894 there were two distinct organizations, the 
merchants’ association and the mamifactnrers’ association, and at that time 
both organizations were consolidated as the merchants and manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation and as such incorporated. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your association any relation with other associations in 
this State and elsewhere? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. The only organization that we are a member of is the 
California Employers* Feileratlon that was organized two years ago prior to the 
meeting of the legislature. 

Mr. Thompson. What sort of organization is the latter? 
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Mr. Zekhandklaar. It has, I believe, a membership of some twenty-four or five 
organizations with headquarters in San Francisco, purely for the purpose of 
watching State legislation in the interest of the employing classes. 

Mr. Thompson. Has that latter association got a constitution and by-law.s? 
Mr. Zeehandei^vak. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a copy of them? 

Mr. Zeehanoelaar. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, ^^llo are the officers, can you tell us? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I could not tell you. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you tlnd out and let us know later on? 
air. Zeehandelaar. I could; yes, sir. 
air. Thomi'son. IMeased to have you do it. 

(A pamphlet entitle<l “California Empi<>yers’ FVdertaion, Constitution, and 
Ry-Laws, Revised September 3. 1914,” in printed form, was later submitte<l.) 

Mr. Thompson. Wlmt relations, if any, liave you got with the aierclmnts and 
aianufacturers’ Association of San Francisco? 
air. Zeehandelaar. None at all, 

air. Thompson. How about the association at Sto(‘kton? 
air. Zeehandelaar. None at all. 

air. Thompson. When you .say you havenT any relations, you mean you 
haven’t any agreement of any kind or character? 

air. Zeehandelaar. No, sir; I mean just what I say — no relations, 
air. Thompson. Do you ever work in harmony with any of these associations, 
or have you in the past? 

air. Zeehandelaar. We haven’t been asked to work In liarmony with any 
organization (‘xcept wlien tlie Stockton organization wired me to come up there 
and assist them in their fight, and I declined to go, and they asked to have a 
niiinher of mechanics sent there, whicii 1 declined to do. In other worcis, we 
liave been absolutely free from any entanglement of any character witli the 
conditions in Stockton. 

air. Thomi'son. You sent no funds there? 

air. Zeehandelaar. No, .sir; none at all; liaven’t been aske<l to send funds. 
Mr. TtroMPSON. L><j you know wliether any of your meniliers sent funds as 
individuals? 

air. Zeehandelaar. That I don’t know. 

air. Thomp.son. How ]arg<‘ an organization is your organization to-day? 
air. Zeehandllaar. Between 7(Jd and 759 <»r 7(50; something like tliat. 
air. Thompson. Wliat proportion of the busine.ss men, if you know, eligible 
to meinbei'sliip in your association, belong? In round numbers, Ihe per cent, 
it you can give it? 

air. Zkehandei A \R. You mean iiow many eligibles? 

air. Thompson. Do oO per cent of the business men wlio are eligilile to mem- 
ber.shii) iielong? 

air. Zeeh WDELAAR. aioiv than that. Our association is purely what the 
name implies, mercliants and inanufaeturers, and our membersliip consists of 
firms and not individimls, unless the man does business as an individual. 

air. Thompson. Aliout what proiiortion of the merchants and inanufaeturers 
of tills cltv belong to your organization? 

air. Zeehandelaar. I should say 80 jier cent— 85 per cent. 

Mr. Thompson. What dues do they pay? 
air. Zeehandelaar. One dollar a moiitlL 
Mr. Thompson. Any initiation fee? 
air. Zeehandelaar. No, sir. 

air. Thompson. Has your organization a constitution nnd by-laws? 
air. Zeeh \NDELAAK. Yes, sir. 

air. Thompson. Would you furnish the commission with a copy? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Y'es, sir; 1 have It here. 

(The constitution and by-laws referred to i.s prlnttHl as “ Zeehandelaar Ex- 
hibit No. 1.”) , ^ 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been connected with the association? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Seventeen years on tlie 1st of August this year, 
air, Thompson. What was tlie flr.st labor matter that the association took a 
stand in, if you can remember? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. You mean during my incumliency, or prior to tliat? 

Mr. Thompson. Prior, if you know. The first labor problems, 
air. Zeehandelaar. I could not give you full Information prior to my con- 
nection with the association, but to the best of my knowledge during my in- 
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cumbency it was brought about by— tho labor oonilltloii was foroe<l iijMm us 
through circumstances. If you will read our constitution and by-laws, tliey do 
not provide for the work in connection with the industrial conditions. This 
was forced upon us by the strike, or boycott, ratl\er, in 1899 or 1900, when the 
American P^ederation of Labor sent to Los Angeles Arthur A. Hay, as their 
representative to conduct a boycott against the advertiser.s of tlie Times. Our 
members had at that time realized tliey had no iiglit— no controversy with 
either organized labor or wltli the Times, and they decided they woul<l remain 
neutral, and under those conditions an industrial controversy was forctnl 
upon us. 

Mr. Thompson. What specific action did your organization take at that time? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. We had a meeting of all the advertisers, and they signal 
a statement that was presented to tlie county council of labor, as well as to the 
Times, In which they declared they did not have any controversy with eitlier 
party and tliat they decided to remain neutral. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat was the next industrial or labor matter in which your 
association took a hand? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. The next was the labor council then declared a boycott 
on A. Hamburger & Sons, a.s the result of tlieir refusal to withdraw advertising 
from the Times. 

Mr. Thompson. That is a dry-goods house? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir ; a deiiartment store. And we assisted them 
morally and every way we possibly could to maintain their freedom and in- 
dependence. 

Mr. Thompson. Can you give us any of the ways in which you gave assist- 
ance? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Well, I could not enumerate. We created a feeling 
among our people that a boycott of that character, where tlie third party was 
absolutely innocent, was contrary to the law and every principle of justice and 
right, to place a boycott on a store simply because they did not want to become 
a party to the controversy between the employer and employee, or organizeil 
labor. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean what means did you take? Were there any specific 
means other than general moral support? 

I\Tr. Zeehandelaar. I can better tell you wiiat means w’ere taken by the 
unions to infiict injury on their business than tlie means we took to offset it. 

Mr. Thompson. Tell us what the unions did at that time in pursuance of 
their iioycott. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Tliere were inflammatory and false statements circulateil 
by handbills, by publication in the labor press, by picketing. I remember one 
in.stance where balloons were sent np, and flyleaves w’ere distributed, (‘arica- 
tures made, and matters of that kind. Of course our efforts to negative tlie 
assaults that were made by the lalior unions were simply in a law'fiil and 
peaceful way by telling the truth and creating a feeling among the public at 
large that any attempt of that kind was un-American and unjust. 

Mr. Thompson. How long did tlie boycott of that store exist, if you know? 

]Mr. Zeehandelaar. Pretty nearly a year. 

Mr. Thompson. What w^as the next matter in which your association took 
part? 

]\ir. Zeehandelaar. I think the next one was the teamsters’ strike. 

Chairman Walsh. One minute. I wisli you would have the witness detail 
the means that they took to overcome tin’s. 

Mr. Thompson. I have asked him twice. 

Chairman Walsh, Y'ou have stated what the unions did, and now please 
state W'hat you did to overcome tliat. 

Mr. Zeehandellar. We took no mea.sures except an educational campaign. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Through the Independent new'spapers and through cir- 
culars addressed to our member.s. 

Chairman Walsh. By w^ord of mouth also? Did you have committees call at 
the various places and do work of tliat sort? 

Mr, Zeehandelaar. No, sir. Thi.s w^as a retail store that depended on the 
general public for its business. We tried to reach tlie public and not .so inurh 
our members. Our members realized the motives. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you do it anyway except liy printed propaganda? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you contribute funds to the Hamburger store? 
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IMr. Zeehandelaar. No, sir. 

(niaiririaii Walsh. Havo you stated all the means you look? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Ves, sir; a general educational campaign; that is the 
only way I cjin describe it. 

Air, 'I'liuMPsoN. You may go on and state the next matter in \\hich you took 
part. 

Mr. ZEEiiANDErA \R. I beliovG it was the teamsters’ strike. 

Mr. Thom j sox. Tell us what you did in that strike. 

Mr. Zeeh vNDELA \R. Til that strike we ha<l several conferences 

Chairman Walsh. AVhile we are on that point let's see how Hamburger 
came out. M hat uas the result? 

Air. Zeeh \NnELA \iL The re.«ult is that tlu'y occu})y now practically the 
largest .store in the city. 

Chairman Walsh. The boycott was inefTective? 

Air. Zkehandela \H. IneiTecti\o in every possible way. 

Chairman Walsh. Were any legal proceedings instituted at that time? 

Air. Zeehandelaar. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. No injunction or anything of that kind? 

Air. Zeehandelaar. AVe never applied for an injunction; no, sir. 

Cluiirman Walsh. Any arrests made? 

Air. Zeehandelaar. I think iml ; that was bei’oj-e we liad an antipicketing 
ordiniince. 

Air. Tttohp.son. Yon may go ahead and tell us alxiut the teamsters’ strike 

HOW. 

Air. Zeehandelaar. If I remember eorreetly we ]m<l several eonferenees with 
the repj'osentatlves of the teanisiers’ union. We demand open-shot) condi- 
tions. I will say here that 

Air. Thomcson. Tell ns first alumt th(‘ teamsters’ strike. AVero all tlu‘ team- 
sters of the city on strike? 

Air. Zeehandelaar, No, sir. 

Air. Thompson. In all classes of l>nsiness? 

Air. Zeehandelaar. No, sir; only the truck drivers. 

Air. Thompson. The tiaick drivers? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. A’es, sir. I believe they were larg(*1y unionized — not so 
much the teamsters in the I'etall business or the ordinary wagon drivers, and 
we simply carried out the policy of demanding the open shoj). After 10 days, 
I believe — shortly after the strike was declarecl it was calhMl off. 

Mr. Thompson. AA'hat was the cause of the strike? AA’hat (Umiand was made 
l)y tlie union, or were demands made by the union? 

Air. Zi;e]iandelaar. Y'es, sir; for a c!os('d shop. I d«)n't believe any working 
conditions were at all a factor in the controversy. 

Air. Thompson. AA’as this close<l-shop demand the only demand made at the 
time? 

Air. Zeehandelaar. As I .say, T think it was. 

Air. Thompson. AVas that demand made in writing? 

Air. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir; it was made in wndting. Not to ns. hut to the 
imlividual employers that the agreement was presented to them. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhat employers, if you remember, at that time were en- 
gaged in that strike? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. They were the IMoneer Tnn'k (’o., the Citizens’ Truck 
Co., I think the Alerehants’ Truck Co. 1 ean’l remember all of them. There 
w’ere only thi-ee or four iirras. 

Air. Thompson. AVhen the strike wms called by the union for a closed shop, 
wdiat specifically did your association do? AVas it called ui)on by the truck 
firms for assistance? 

Air. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Then what kind of assistance did they ask for. and w'hat kind 
of assistance did you give? 

Air. Zeehandelaar. They asked for the protection of the lives and of their 
employees and their property, and that we gave them. 

Air. Thompson. In what form did you give them protection for the lives 
of their employees and their property? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. We called upon the police to do their duty, to see that 
men were proteetcnl who were driving the teams, and tlmt their wagons that 
were engaged In delivering goods were not Interfered with. 

Air. Thompson. You sent a committee to the mayor, did you? 
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Mr. Zekitaxdelaar. No, .sir ; we did not luivt* to appoint a coininitloo for 
that. We simply called up the chief of police and told him personally of the 
conditions or called up the mayor. 

Mr. Thompson. And asked for protection and he gave It, and you got It la 
that case? 

Mr. ZeettandelAAR. Yes, sir; and we employed also some deputy sheriffs to 
follow the teams so that no obstruction could be made in the delivery of goods. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the reason for calling in yourn own — or rather 
paying deputy sheriffs, who, I take it, were additional men put on for that 
purpose? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. a'HOMPsoN. What was the reason for employing them, if the police were 
doing their duty? 

:Mr. Zeehandelaar. I will answer that quesliotn with an illustration, in one 
case where a truck was prooecnling on the public street and an obstruction was 
])lace in front of that truck, and while olforts were being made to continue 
the truck on its way, an attempt was made to take out the bolts of the wheels. 
V)ur special deputy sheriffs were following tlio team, and, of course, stopped 
:hat. That can not be done by policemen, of course, as the police can not 
follow each individual truck or vehicle. 

]Mr. Thompson. Did you ask that the police follow each individual truck? 

ISIr. Zeehandelaar. No. We asked them in a general way, but left the pro- 
tection to tlie .iudginent of the police department. 

Mr. Thompson. Since that time, have yon laid any strike here in which the 
policemen did give protection to .specific trucks or places? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Thomp.son, But you did not ask for it at that time? 

Itlr. Zeehandelaar. But that w’as in the metal strike that commenced, 1 
believe, on the first of June, 1910. 

Mr. Thompson. You say that strike omhMl in June — that is, th(‘ teamsters" 
strike? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Oh,, ye.s ; it w^as just two week.s. 

Mr. Thompson. What further action, if any, did your organization take In 
that strike than wdmt you have named? 

]\fr. Zeehandelaar. M'e tried to .show^ the representatives of organlz(‘d labor 
that their attitude In tliat ca.so, as well as in others, was neither to their 
int(‘resl nor to the interest of the general public, or the welfare of this <*om- 
munity. 

Mr. Tho:mpson. Did you do that by means of conferences w ith the union 
leaders? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, just the leaders of tiie teamsters or the leaders of 
unions generally here in the city? 

ISIr. Zeehandelaar. No; tliat w^as a specific cominittoe of the teamstersr 
union in that case. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you assist the firms in getting nonunion men at that 
time? 

Ml’, Zeehandelaar. No; tiiey got them on their own hook. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you assist the firms by any funds of any character dur- 
ing that strike; Axr V » 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Not for their own i>ersonal use; no. \Ve dul pay 

Mr, Thompson. Well, for what use did >ou furnish funds? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. We did pay for the protection, extra protection. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that the hegiimiiig of the open-sliop policy of your asso- 
ciation here? , . r,,, . 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I can noly answer tliat in this way: There is a strong 
sentiment in this community that the open shop Is the greatest asset we have 
in our prosperity and our development. The open shoii 

Mr. Thompson. I will give you a chance on that later on. Just now I 
w ould like to ask you about tlie .specific facts. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you will have an opportunity to make a statement 
later ‘on. When was the' next trouble? „ 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the beginning of the contest over the open shop^ 
Mr. Zeehandelaar? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. The sentiment for the open shop, Mr. Chairman, mani- 
fested itself at the time of the attempted boycott. 

. 38819° — S. Doc. 415, 64-1 — vol 6 27 
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Mr. Thompson. When was the next trouble of an industrial character that 
you took part In? 

Mr, IJEEHANDK1.AAR. I tlilulv it wus the teamsters’ strike in 1010. 

Mr. Thompson. 19] 0. What was the nature of that strike? 

Mr. Zeeiiandei.aar, Tlie metal .strike, 1 .ixiie.s.s, not the teamsters, 

Mr. Thompson. The rnetal strikt^ — and did you take part in any journeymen 
tailors’ strike at that time? 

Mr. Zeehanoelaar. What? 

Mr. Thompson. The journeymen tailors? 

ftir. Zeehandkeaar. Yes. 

IMr. TiioMPsoN. What was that strike? 

]Mr. Zekh VNDKEAAK. That M’us a demand for the eh)sed .shoj) anfl a scale of 
\vafres on piece\vork. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, how many people did it include; how many firms, 
about? 

Mr. Zkehandei.aar. Oh, I don’t know. 

Mr. Tho^ipson. About liow many men? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Probably praethally involved every first-class merchant 
tailor in the city. 

Mr. Thompson. When was that .strike; what year? 

Mr. Zi{:ETfANi)Ei.AAU. I thiidv that was prior to 1010. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Well, what did your association do at that time? 

Mr. Ze?:ii \ni)elaar. We went along the .same lines that we conducted the 
other strikes. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 .see. You employed special deputy .sheriffs? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes; in some cases. 

Mr. Thompson. l>id you have any trouble in getting them? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. In ca.ses where tJie rights of tlie individual were Inter- 
fert'd \\i(h. 

Mr. Thompson. But durhig that strike you employe<l st)ecial deputy sheriffs; 
did you or did you not? 

]\fr. Zeeuandelaar._ 1 think in some cases, yes. 

Mr. THO31P.S0N. And your as.sociation paid for theih? 

Mr. Zek}i WDELAAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. T}iomps(»n. Did you have any trouble at that time in gelling the sheriff 
to einph>y tliese spei-ial men? 

^Ir. ZEEHANDKI.AAR. No ; iione at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Did your association make any demand on the chief of police 
or tlie mayor for protection? 

l\Ir. Zkeh vNDKi.SAK. I think ,so. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that protectioii granted? 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. It is always granted; yes, sir. 

Mr. T[io]mps()N. Well, what was the reason th(*n for employing special men 
and paying them out of the funds of your association? 

INIr. Zeeitandiclaar. Because the rights of the individnals were interfered 
with; pickets standing in front, not only preventing the workmen free egress 
from the shops, hut even insulting the jinhlic who went to the shops to transact 
their biisines.s. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, dhl you call the atlentlon of the cliief of police to that 
condition? 

Mr. Zeehandet.aar. Mo.st decidedly. 

Mr. Thompson. And <lid he give yon the protection then? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, then, why did yon eniploy these .si>ivlal men? 

Mr, Zeehandelaar. lieoanse when yon have a policeman in uniform, the 
pickets are generally very careful not to make any overt act, and when you 
have deputy sheriffs in citi/.ens’ clothes, they don’t know tluit they are peace 
officers. 

Mr. ’J’hompson. Well, there is a (letective department of the city, is there 
not? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes; hut that Is limited. 

Mr. Thompson. And they are plain-clothes men? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And tliey could do the same work identically? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. But they can’t be spare<l. They are limited in nuoil^er. 

Mr. Thompson. What other help did you give the merchant tailors at that 
time? 
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Mr. Zekhandelaae. They sent one of their uienibers to the I^ast to get tailor.^ 
to take the places of the strikers, ami we paid that expense. 

Mr. Thompson. The expense of sending those peoi>le East and bi inging the 
people West? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How many people did you bring Into the city at that time? 

Mr. Zkehandelaar. I am not sure. 1 couhl not tell you; prohaldy 40 or 50. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether tlie men that were brought to tlie 
city at that time were notilied that they were going to take the places of 
strikers? 

Mr. Zekhandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliey were? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Ve.s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was tljo next labor matler that your asso(‘iatiou took 
an interest in — part in? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I tliink the brewery strike. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that prior to the metal trades strike? 

Mr. ZKEHANDEI.AAU. Sir? 

^fr. Thompson. Was tliat prior to tlie metal trades strike? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. T think it was. I think ttuit started on the 18th of May, 
1910. Yes. 

IMr. ThomPvSon. Well, what was the l)rewery strike, who weiit out on strike 
in tlie breweries, all of the men? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I think practically all of the men; yes. 

IMr. Thompson. And what did your asso<dation <lo at tliat time? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar, On the same lines as X have (uitlined in pjaniou.s 

I\rr. Thompson. Well, then, tell ns about the metal trades strike. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Well, now, the details of that strike can he related mm-Ii 
i)e1tcr by IMr, Fred Ij. Baker, iiresident of the Baker Iron Works, because he is 
more familiar witli the details of that than I am. 

Mr. Thompson. Did your association at that time gh(‘ tlie same assistaia-e 
and in the same way as you have meiitione<l in regard to the other strikes? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Not by furnishing money to bring men here. And I 
do not think — 1 am satisfied we have not been {tsked to give any financial 
assistance to any of the individuals. 

Mr. Thompson. What other labor matter lias your assoiaation takmi ])arl iii 
since 1910? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I think we only liad one more strike. Well, we Imd the 
Iirinters’ strike, and we had the huihiing tra<les strike. That was the last 
w^e had, I believe, tw^o years ag<K and that was declared olT in 10 days. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your association taken the same part in that strike as 
It has taken in the others? 

IMr. Zeehandelaar, No, We had ju'actically very little to do in the huildiug 
trades strike. 1 do not think we took any part in it at all. 

IMi’. Thompson. How are the members of your association brought in; wind 
methods are used in order to get merchants anti manufacturers here to become 
membei’s of your association? 

Mr. Zfjchandelaau. Simply ask tliem t<» Join. 

Mr. Thompson. And if they tio not join? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. That is their iier.sonal lu-ivilege. 

IMr. Thompson. No other action taken? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Thompson. There is no pre.ssiire hrouglit of any kind? 

Mr, Zeehandelaar. None whatever. If a man does not want to become a 
member of the association, he dt)es not have to. 

Mr. Thompson. Are banks members of your association? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Has prej^sure ever been used tlirough banks to cause mer- 
chants or manufacturers to join your a.s.soclation ? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. None whatever. We depend on our membership for 
the benefit that we do them, In a general w^ay, In the interest of this com- 
munity. We are not, in the sense that this commission has been made to under- 
stand, an employers’ association. A.s I testified, our a.s.soctatioa w'as in active 
operation long before the industrial question was forced upon u.s. We are, 
broadly speaking — our association Is — endeavoring to promote the welfare and 
development of the commercial and Industrial interests and of the city in ^n- 
eral. We undertake a great many things that have absolutely no connection 
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with liibor matteiN. At the present time, for Instance, we arc engaged in a 
campaign in this county against the prohibition menace. We have inaugurated 
a fiesta. We have made them famous throughout this country. We have been 
champions for liome industry ; have held expositions in connection with it, and 
those general lines for the promotion of the city have been our main work. This 
industrial proposition is simply a side issue, and we only take hold of it when 
occasion demands. 

Mr. Thompson. How large a force does your association employ in its ofliee? 

Mr. Zekhandelaak. A stenographer, besides myself, 

JMr. Thompson. Are there any other employers’ associations in the city? 

lUr. Zeeitani»et.aar. 1 think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you name them? 

Mr. Zeehan»el\ak. Ye.s; the founders employers’ association, the mill owners’ 
association, and, I think, the builders’ exchange. I think those three are the 
<mly ones that eome to my mind now. 

.Mr. Thompson. Are those associations in any way atliliated with your body? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No. 

Mr. THOifPsoN. Do tlu'y work in harmony with you on tliese labor matters? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

Mr, Thompson. Do they work in harmony with you? J>ots y(uir association 
kK'p any list of employees of any kind? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you have any names of men who can be lured either as 
deputy sheriffs or as men to put in factories and places to work in cases of 
strike? 

Mr. Zeehandela.'k. No, sir. I have no lis( of any ein]>lo.\(‘es in my o(ll<-e and 
l ever have had. 

Mr. Thompson. Do yon know whether ,‘iny of these olher associations — are 
you connected with them, you yourself, pt'rsonally? 

IMr. Zeehandelaar. No; lliey act independently. 

"Mr. Thompson. Do you know^ of your own knowledgi* wlmtlicr they liave any 
such lists or not? 

Mr. Zeehandelv \R. No, sir; not of my own knowledgtL 

]\rt’. Thompson. When your association wants men in cast' of a strike to take 
the places of deputy sheriffs wduTe do you employ them and how do you get 
them? 

!Mr. Zeehandela \R. TOmploynumt ofllces. 

:Mr. Thompson. Tsdee any man that comes along and hm^ him as a si)eclul 
oflictM’? 

Mr, Zeehandelaar. No; I don’t hire' them. T thought lliat I made that plain. 

Mr, Thompson. No. 

Mr, Zeehandelaar. I don’t hire a single man. If the teamster wants work, 
if they liave a strike, and he goes to tlie Pioneer Truck (’o. 

Jilr.* Thompson. I wasn’t asking that question. I wais asking this question; 
You iiave slated that during the strikes which have occurri'd lion^ 

]Mr. Zeehandela \R. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). You liave employed and paid f(»r special deputy 
sheriffs? 

Mr. Zeehandet.aar. Yt's. 

Mr. Thompson. Who have assisteil I lie police? 

]\Ir. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

m\ Thompson. From where do you draw' the supply of \mni to be used as 
deputy sherilTs? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. From the sheriff’s office. 

Ur. Thompson. The sheriff indicates the men? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

!Mr. Thompson. You have nothing to do with that? 

INIr. Zeehandelaar. No, sir ; except tlud he .sends them up and sw^ears them 
in as deputy sheriffs, and w^i? pay him. 

IStr. Thompson. You pay him? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your association or does any associnllon here, so far 
as you know', give any supervision to the selection of such deputy sheriffs, 
special deputy sheriffs? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No ; I have troubles of my own enough to keep me from 
interfering with the workings of any other organization, Mr. Thompson. I 
stick to my last. 
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Mr. Thompson. In ono of your rc'porls this hiuiiunjio occunv sjx'nkin^ of your 
.ssociatlon : “An orpinizution thus coinposod of morcliants, ninnufm-tiirors, 
niid business men will most fully represent the interests of the community at 
large.” 

Mr. ZEfTHANDELAAIt. Y(*S. 

Mr. Thompson. I’pon what basis do you make that statement? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Ho you mean to imply in that qm*sti<)n (hat \\(‘ omit tlie 
working classes? 

JMr. Thompson. I simply want to understand it, because it is apparent thar 
the working classes are omitted, specilically as such, and I am simply asking 
you to give your statement of that. 

IMr. Zeehandelaap. I want to say this, that the opi'ii shop in Los Angeles is 
neither an experiment nor a theory. Our faith in the open shop in this com- 
munity is so sti'ong that wo absolutely are sure that our ])rosi)erit.v, our ibneloje 
ment for the last 10 or 15 years is based upon that one factor. So that \\hat- 
ever is of benefit to the employer classes must be a direct iKmetit to the em- 
ployees or the working classes. 

And if you will permit me, I am pr<'pared to substantiate tliat statement by 
figures. 

Mr. Thompson. I would like t<> hav<‘ you make your »><tatement on that ixmiiI. 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Yes. If yon d(‘sire, I will do it now. 

Mr. Thompson. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. I want to submit to the commission first a book of vic'v, s 
of different seel ions of tlie city, showing the lannes owned i)y the working 
classes. I believe we are unapie in this city and tliat a majority of the wage 
earners, or at lejist a vast proporti<m, own their owm homes; and that Is a 
condition typical to T.os Angeles. I do not want to say that all are owjkmI by 
the wage earners, but the majority. On b(‘half of our tissoeialion I w«mld 
strongly urge the ooinmissiori to take a ride in the auto w’e wall furnisiL or as 
many as you w^ant, to look for yourself at tlu' ('haraetta* of tlie h()ni(‘s that are 
occnpic'd at the pre.sent time, and have lanai for years ])ast, by tlie wage 
earners who owm tlieir homes. Shall I pass it nj)? 

Oliairman Walsh. Hand it to the stenographer. 

(The view's are not printed.) 

Mr. Zeehandela \iL In addition I w'ant to .sulmiit, to fiirtlu'r substantiab' the 
fact of onr prosiierity, tlie savings hank.s’ statement showing that from .July 
1, 191 1, the total amount of deposits were .$105,229,807.41 deposited in the sav- 
ings banks. That the numhi'r of depositors was 257,709. Ifiglity pm* cent of 
those depositors belong to the w'age earners, making an average amount of 
deposits of ,$408, and inasmuch as our potmlation— men, women, and ehildren — 
is estinuited at the present time at 5(M),0(H), W'e make the remarkable sbowing 
of over one-lialf of the po]mlatlon as deposirors in our savings banks, and thai: 
each depositor has an average of $408, in addition to the home that they own. 
Our bank clearings — I give >uii a comparative statement from 1904 to 191.”. 
In 1904 the amount of clearings of banks showaal that year $:}4.j,.343,950. In 
1913, .$1,211,108,989. 

Our building ]iennits: In 1904 there were issued 7,004 i>ermits to the value 
of $13,409,002. In 1913, 10.442 permits, aggregating .$31,041,921. 

Our post otficc receipts: In 1904 they wore $G(X),44b In 1913, .$2.11 1.049. 

Lastly, onr population in 1904, was 17.5,000 in the city, and 275, 0(M) in the 
county. Now it is .5.50,000 in the city, and 780, <KH) in the county. 

That in a general way, Mr. Ohairman and ger.tlemen, shows the conditions 
existing at the present time in liOS Angeles. The enornu)us growth in wealth 
and in population you will see. 

Now, we maintain that a show’ing as wo have made here, and that can be 
verified as far as figures are concerned, e^ui not be made at tlie expense of or 
to the exclusion of one class. That if the grow'th and <lovelopmo)it of Ia)s 
A ngeles has been as it is, then all classes must participate in it. That has l>een 
brought about, as w'e contend and tve show yoti, through open-shop condition's'. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring again to that statement, Mr. Zeeliandelaar. 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. It would appear from that and from your statements that 
the interests of the working class ns such must and can be w'ell represented 
and properly represented hy just the merchants, manufacturers, and hiisines.s 
men. 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. And the exhibit show.s it? 
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Mr. Zkkiia.nuelaah. Ves. 

Mr. Thompson. You huvo said that the open shop, in your opinion, is the 
leading cause of the growth and development of this community Y 

Mr. ZEErrANDELAAK. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 would like to ask you to wiiat extent you place the climatic 
conditions, what has been the effect in your opinion of the climatic conditions 
with reference to the growth ami <ieveloi)ment of this community? 

Mr. Zeehaadki A \u. W(dl, that, of course, is a factor, but they are almost 
identical. For example, the man who can not work in the East on account 
of the extreme climatic c<Miditions comes to Los AtJgeles and to southern 
Calitoriiia, wliere he has more even temperature, where he knows that he can 
work the jenr around; he is not Jaid off daring the extreme cold weather 
that ^^e hav(‘ii't here, and mullier is lie laid <fff during tlie extreme hot weather. 
When you have the frost uud snow in the East, wliy, iie works along year 
after year, day after day, inontli after montli witlioiit any interference, except 
probably during our rainy season luo or thrw <lays at a time, and tben he 
works right straiglit along with those f(‘w iiiterrujdions. So that hiis ad- 
vantages — tliat he as a wage earner is able to double his work more than he 
can probably do in any otlier section of tlu‘ T’^nited States. 

Mr. Thoaipson. Hut more speciJically what I wanted to get from you is 
wliat effect has the weather of (California, tla.* climate of California, and of 
this city, not only fr«)m tlie standiioinL of tlie w'orkingmen, but from all tlie 
people tliat come lu'reV Wliut effect has tlcal on the growth of (California? 

Mr. Zeehanoel \AU. U'he effect of it is this: I'liat we get here during tla‘ 
winter months some of the wealthier classes from the East, who es<*ape tlie 
extreme climatic conditions of the JOast, and <*om(‘ here and spend the winter 
montlis. Some of lliem come every jear. After they eome once they become 
charmed with our climate, with our surnmndings, with the advantages that 
our city and surroumlings bring them, and ultimately they become i^ermanent 
residents, but that propm-timi is extremely small. 

iMr. Thompson. Do any of the firms that are memlitTS of your associaliou 
have closed-slio)) agreenumts wiili their men; do you know'? 

Mr. Zeehandelaaie Yes, sir. 

Idr. Thompson. Is there anything in your organization that prevmits an 
I'jiiployer from liaving <ioseil-shop agreements? 

Mr.* Zeeii ANDEi.A \Ji. When a man l)e<*omes a memlier of our assoiialion lie 
is n(*ver askt'd wiuilier lie has closed or open shop 

Mr, Th<jmi*son. And so far as your constiliition and by-laws are coiu'ei’ned, 
so far as >our i>oli(ies are concerned, any man can have an agreement with 
liis employees? 

Mr. Zkehandelaai:. Sure. 

Mr. Thompson, Of any kind or cbarncler lliat suits liini? 

Mr. Zeehanuelavk. Yes. 

3ilr. Thoaipson. That is all. Mr. Cliairman. 

Chuinnan Wai.kh. Mr. Weiiistoiic waints to ask .\ou some questions. 

Commissioner iVi iNsrocK. Can you tell ns, .Mi-. Zeeliaialelaar, wind w’as 
tlie volume of tJie citrus siilpmciits in 1901 from tliis 

Mr. Zekttani>i:eaak. No, IMr. Welnstock : I can not give- yon that, be<'ause 
tliat is not in my department at all. Tiiat Isiongs to the cliamber of commerce. 

(Commissioner' Weins-fock. (Could you give an approximate estimate? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I haven’t tlie remotest idea. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. Do you know- what tlie citrus shiimients w'i‘re 

Mr. Zeejiandelaak. No. As far as tlie products of tlie soil are concei-ned, 
I have no information wiiatever. That belongs to the chamber of c<nnmerce. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I see. (’ould you get that Information? 

Mr. Zeehanuelaak. Sure; certainly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Showing the growtli of the citrus sliipmeuls? 

Mr. ZEmiANUEEAAR. Yi^s, sir. 

(The information rcHtuestcd w'as later furnished, and appears as “ Zee- 
handelanr Exhibit No. 2.”) 

Commissioner Weinstoi’k. I take It that in a general Avay the citrus ship- 
ments have very largely Increased, liave they not, in the last eight or nine 
years? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Ye.s, sir. 

Commission^’ Wkinstock. How’ do the wages here, ]\fr. Zefdiandelaar, com- 
pare with the wages in industrial lines in other parts of the State and in 
Other parts of the country? 
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Mr. Zeeuandklaau. With llte exception of San Francisco) I llu*^ 

paro very favorably. In suine casos I lM‘Ueve they are hitcher, and, In this con- 
nei'tioii, I am very thankful that you brin;^ up this questhni, because 1 liave 
nad some allidavits i)r<‘pared by an employee or two of our larj^est i-etail 
concerns here that .sh<»w a w’a;?e of llie female employees alone. 

Kxclusive of the benelils tliat the employt-es derive in the way of humane 
treat ment and other thin/^s, the wa.v:es run from .$25 per namlh for cash 
girls to .$35 per month for stock girls, and they range from $40 to $200 pei- 
month. In addition they receive a week's vacation during the summer with 
full pay; they receive at Christmas the full wage as a present; they re 
cehe 1 per cent e\ery month on the total amount of their sales; they ai<‘ 
ne\er — the wages ai‘(* never deducted when they have to go out on tan'sonal 
Inisiness; when they b‘‘<‘ome sick they are taken care of in a deiairtment where 
there are cots and nurM‘s, and w lam it becomes necessary to sc*nd them home 
they are sent home in aji automol)ile witli lu'oper attendants, I ha\(‘ two of 
these aftidavils to show that the emi»Io.\er m not the lu'urtless lyrani tliat 
he is sometimes pictiir(*d to he; that lie lias a laairl, and that he gives humane 
treatment to his employi‘es. I have two allhlavits from empluyei‘s — one lady 
who has been employed for 19 .vears, aiul tbe otber for 18 years — where they 
have expressed their appreciation and satisfaction with the Irealment that they 
have received at all rimes at the hands of their employers. 

Commissioner WEl^s'ro(K. Do these advantages that >ou siieak of, Mr. Zee- 
liand(‘laar, in the dei>artment stores, apply to some iiarticular departiiasit 
store, or is that the eomnion conditmiiY 

Mr. Zekuatsoklaau. No, sir; 1 think that is a general condition that pre- 
vails in all Hues. We helieve, and 1 have not been asked the question, but. 
if .vou will p<Mrdon me, I will just give you an outline of our idea of the open 
shop. We believe that ihe open shop — the closed shop, rather — is an injustice 
to the worker, the wage earner, and an Injury to the employers, for this 
reason: That the ostahlishnamt has a uniform standard of wages wltlioui 
estahlishing a standard of etliciency. Therefore, you compel the employei* 
to pay iiicomtictent workmen the saiia' wages that lie does tbe comiieteut w'ork- 
naai. You take away frimi the jm'ompident man the incentive to pei'fect him- 
self in the different lines, and thereby become a better workman capable of 
earning a belter wage than even ibe union prescribes. 

Now, take that as a fundamental primiple, our employers are paying a 
higher wage in some cases tlian tln^ scale prescribed by tbe unions. You take 
the retail clerks’ union jis it exists in San Fraiu'isco to-day, nnd you take 
tbe unions of tbe drug clerks or any otber union, and you don't bud that here. 
Because tbe man who has the enei'g.v and the ellicicncy to demand a wage, 
gets tliat without the nec<‘Ksit.\ of belonging to any organized movement. His 
employers realize that. The employer is not going to discharge a man who 
is earning — who is able to earn and is of tbe value of $35 a week to bim — $2.5 
and wants more. He is willing to pay bim acconiing to his energy. That in- 
centive is taken ow'a.> by the unions as they are conducted at the present time. 

Commissioner Weiasiock. Digressing for a moment, iMr. Zceliandelnar 

Mr. Zekhandelaah. Yes, sir. 

(’ommissioner Weiastoc k. You poini out that tbe poinilutiou of Los Angeles 
County has increased from 275, OIK) in 11M)4 to 780.tXK). 

Commissioner W’eiastock. In 1913. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. That is an increase of very nearly 200 per cent. 

Mr. Zeeiiandklaak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Isn't it? 

IMr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinsto<;k. Now, what proportion, so far us you can estimate 
it, of that increase of nearly — of over i500,000 people are employed Industrially 
and w'hat proportion, do you think, are employ t^l agriculturally or horticul- 
Uirally ? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. When you say industrially, do you mean tliat coiniiim-- 
clally or purely Indnstrlnlly? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Primarily industrially — in shops and factories. 

Mr. Zeehandkt.aar. There, unfortunately, Mr. Welnstm^k, we have been 
unable to obtain actual data regarding the growth of our Industries since 1910, 
slii<‘e tbe Federal (vnsu^. But I can say in a general way that tbe growth of 
the industries 1ms kept pace with Ibe growth of tbe city and tbe county. Now, 
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to what extent the miiiil)er i»f employees have inereased industrially I am 
unable to state. I have got simie statement that is based on general condi- 
tions, but I have omitted to introduce that because it is not in the form of an 
affidavit, and is mainly results obtained from hearsay. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Yes. Perhaps this would get us a line, a rough 
line, on that point. Your city has increased from 175,000 to 550,000. 

Mr. ZEEHANDET.AAa. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. During that intervening period? 

jMr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Which would indicate a growth of .‘175.000? 

Ilfp. Zeeiiandet.aar. Yes. sir: that is, in the 10 years. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. Then >our county has incr('as('d .50.3.000? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

(‘(ujirnlssioner AVeinstock. That would indicate an inci’case outsi«le of the 
county of about 130,(M)0? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

Goniinissioner AATunstock. T mean outside' of the city. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Outside of the city ; yc's, sir. 

(Nmimissioner Weinstock. About 130,000? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinsto(’k. Now% of tliis 37.5,000 iiicrea-ie in tiie city, roughly 
speaking, about wliat iiroportion do yon think ai‘e (‘ngaged in industrial w'ork? 

Mr. Zekhandeta \R. Of the increa.si'? 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; of tlu' 37."LO(Mt 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I .should think betwet'ii 50 and (m p<‘r uml. 

Commissioner Weinstock. BeDveen 50 and 05 per cent? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Betw('en .50 and 05 pm* eiait. 

Commissioner Wetn.stock. AVell, in rouml tigin’('s, that would ho about 
240,000 or 2.50,000? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

(5)mmissioner AVeinstock. Engaged iudus(i‘ially ? 

l\Ir. Zeehandet.aar. Ye.s. sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Out of a gross increase of over .500,000. AA’ell, 
now', I wMsh you WTuild explain for the information of the commission, ]Mr. 
Zeehandelaar, how the oi)on or closed sliop in any w'ny alfecis the nonindiistrial 
workers, how it affects the' agricultural worker, how' it affects the horticultural 
w’orker, and how it affects any man that is not emi>loyed in a shop or in a 
factory. 

Mr. Zeehandelaail Of course, <»ur association <loes not deal directly with 
those industries that you mention, Imt I believe that the same conditions pre- 
vail in those brnnch(*s that prevail In the commercial and industrial branches. 
In other w'ords, that the man w’ho does not belong to a union can get just as 
much work at just as good w'ages and at just as good w'orkiug conditions as 
the union man. In fact, T belii've tliat there is no such union, or no organized 
movement in regard to eitlu'r the horticultural or the agricultural labor. 

Commissioner AVicinstoi’K. A^es; lliat is true; the horticultursil and agricul- 
tural w^orkers, as a rule, are not organized. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. They are not organized. 

Commissioner AA^ein stock. Therefore, how could they be alTected one W'ay or 
the other by ilie problem of the ojien or the closcsl shop? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I don’t think tliey are. 

(commissioner AVein.stock. Well, then, the growth along horticultural and 
agricultural lines has no ri'lation Avlmte\cr to the question of the open and 
the closed shop, has it? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No; only the knowle<lge that when a man comes from 
the East and seeks work iiere lie knows that he is absolutely free from inter- 
ference by organized labor. That is the fundamental thought. He can come 
here and work. He can prosper. He can be hapi)y. He can raise his family, 
and has all the advantages. 

Commissioner AV'einstock. In the city of Los Angeles, is it knowm, has any 
effort been made to tabulate the number of so-called open shops and the num- 
ber of so-called clo.sod shops? 

Mr. Zeehandela VB. No, sir. 

Commissioner AA^eln stock. Are there any industries in Los Angeles that are 
closed shops, that are known as closed shops, where only union men will be 
employee! ? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. A"es, sir. 

Commissioner AVjiiNSTOCK. Cun you name them? 
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Ml*, /ekhandelaar. I think the overall and garment t'aeh>r]es. 

(Vmmissioner Weinstock. They ‘are elosoil? 

Mr, Zeehandelaar. They are closed. Shirt factories. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How about the building tra<les; are they oi>en or 
closed ? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. They are all open. What I mean to say by open, of 
t'ourse, I believe that according to the best of my information, voii take the 
bricklayers, they are pretty near a hundred per cent organized. But the 
liappy condition prevails here that a union man vorks side by side with a 
nonunion man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How about the metal trades? 

Mr, Zeehandelaar. I i)refer to Inive that part taken up through Mr. Baker, 
^\llo is more thoroughly familiar. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1 sec .\(m are nol familiar with those conditions. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No, sir. 

Commissioner M’etnstock. Now, you liave hamlle<l tliis prohltan lu'n' for 
many years, have you not, Mr. Zeehandlolaar. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

(ktmmissioner \Veinstock. Will you give Ihis connnissioD tlu^ benefit of your 
Judgment as to whether unionism is a good or l)ad thing for the worker and 
jor the State? 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. I la‘lieve lliat T have answered tliat partly when I 
.‘‘tated that it does not provide for a standanl of otTiciency and llierefore does 
not create a desire on tlie part of the laboring man — of the union man, to 
perfect himself in his particular line, because there is one scale of wages. 
Tlnit does an injustice to the competent man because his wage is ai)solutely 
the same as the incompetent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you mean that unionism as you know uiiioTi- 
isni makes for the dead level on the part of the worker? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I itiean that wlien you have conditions as they Inne 
f'xisted In this city wliore the union man works liarmoniously alongside of 
the nonunion man, where he is not interfered with by the walking delegate, 
when he has no daes aial assessments to pay, when the tends strictly to his 
own business, raises his family, puts his savings in the savings hank, and 
puts his little money in his own home, that then he becomes more dij*ectly 
associated with the welfare of the community, with the progress and develop- 
ment of the community than If he were subject to a call that may throw him 
out of employment for a sympathetic strike in vhich lie is not involved or 
interested. 

Commissioner Weins'I'Ock. Well, you think, then, Mr. Zoeliandelaar, that 
the worker and the State would be better or worse off if unionism was wified 
out? 

Jdr. Zeehandelaar. No, sir; I won't go that far. W(' are in an age of or- 
ganization and feileration. I believe that the union has a rigid to exist just 
the same ns the merchants and manufacturers’ association, jirovided it is 
on the right lines for the uplift of ils members, one such as they liavo in the 
railroads, the brotherhood of railroad engineers and conductors, where they 
have a standard of oflioiency. Tlie way they are romliicted at the present time, 
lief ore a man must go to work, he miisl luive — if you liave got the closed shop 
in foi'co, he must have a curd that he belongs to such and such a union whethei* 
he has the qualifications to belong to that union and able to earn the wage 
sot by that union. 

Now, if you desire to eliminate tlie unrest, the strike, the boycott, and do 
absolute justice between the employer and employee, between labor organiza- 
tions and the public, then the only solution that I have been ever able to 
tliink of would be a compulsory arbitration, giving the commission absolute 
liower to enforce its findings. We have tried to get a hill through the State 
legislature three years ago, but it was defeated through the efforts of organ- 
ized labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I take it, Mr. Zeehandelaar, that you 
are pretty well familiar with all of the weaknesses and all the failings and all 
the shortcomings of what is known as unionism. Now, taking unionism as wo 
find it to-day, in your judgment would the worker and the State be better 
or worse off if that was wiped out? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I would not go that far ; no, Mr, Weinstock. 

Commisslonor Weinstock. You would not wipe it out? 
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Mr. Zkkiiani>klaak. No; I would not go that far to wipe out the unions, 
either. TJiey are here to sta.\. We might as well make up our nilmls; they 
have a right to stay if they are conducted on proper lines. If they, iastead of 
creating dissatislaotioo. if instead of referring to the employer as hig hnsi- 
ness ” in every case, if an educational campaign could be started whereby it 
was sho^\ll that tlie employer was not a cold-blooded tyrant who is after them 
like slaves, to got out of tlumi all he wants to, and the last <lrop of blomi, but 
that their intei'e'sts aro imUiial ; if they are shoN\ u that the employer is just 
as much intc'JH'sted iu the financial, moral, and physical welfare of his men 
that woul<l lie to my mind a ste]> in the right direction t») bring the employees 
and em]»loycj's closer together. There must he a bond there that cements them, 
and llmt Ixual ijistearl of tevisting— there is a part of the press that seems to he 
engaged iu making the hnau h w ld<‘r and wider and creating unrest all tin? 
time. 

(^mimissioiier WEfxsTocK. Well. 1 take it, then, from your answer, Mr. 
Zeehandeluar, tlmt you w’ouhl reganl it as bad if the unions were wii>eil out? 

INTr. Zkkiiandei.a \};. Yes, sir; to a certain extent I Ixdieve it would. I don’t 
l>eUeve it could he done if it was tricMl, and I think it W'ould be very foolish 
to try it l>ecause they are here to .stay. 

Cominissi«u)er Wkinstock. I take it als(», Mr. Zeeliandelaar, that you reganl 
the closed sho]> as an evil? 

Ylr. Zklua.nuelaai:. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner M^eiastock. Well, now, if you believed that the open simp 
would wipe out unionism, would be filial to unionism, and you had to choosi* 
between these two aJIogiMl e\ils — of wiping out all the unions on the one haml, 
wdiicli you would ri'gard as an evil, ;iml the oi>en shop on the other hand — 
wliich would >ou r^'gai’d as tlu' h'sser evil? 

Mr. Zeeh AM iKi.AAh. I don't regard the o|Km shop as an evil. 

( N.immissioner )N'i:TNsro(;K. No, no no; J mean the closed shop. 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. I regard that as a blessing. 

Commi.ssioiier W ein stock. I meJin the closeil shop. 

Mr. Zechamuu.aak. TIk' cIo.mxI shop? 

Coinmissioner Wkiastock. If ><)n liad to choose between having unionism 
v\iped out and Inning the cl<»sed shop on tlu' other liand, both of which you 
regard iis e\ ils, which (»r those' two would .son regard as the lesser evil? 

Mr. Zeeham»kcaai{. Wi'll, luie is in couseiiuence of the other. You can’t de- 
mand closed sliop unless yon liave go! unionism. 

Coinmissioner Wkin.stckk. Exactly. 

Mr. Zeeii A MiKT, \ \it. So otu* is the conseijiu'iK'e of the other. I can’t conceive 
of conditions wiierehy we ha\e to cho<>si^ between the one and the other. The 
clioice must lay Iu'Iwih’U the closed shoj> and the oiien shop. Now, w'e have 

Commissioner Weixstock. Sui)pose it wms demonstrated — or supposing you 
wei-e satistiod that the o])eii sliop meant the death knell of unionism; that the 
oi>en shop and unionism couhl not coexist with one another; that one or tlie 
etlier wouhl have to prevail, which of the two would you reganl as the le.sser 
injury to the worker ami to the Slate? 

Mr! ZEEiiAxnET,AAii. M'ell, I am opjK^sed to killing anybody or anything. I 
wouhl say simply iu answer to tb.at, Mr. Weinstock, I would say this, that 
w<‘ have on one shh' the closed shop with the unions, on the other side the oimui 
sliop. Now% wo have provmi to .vou by our development, by our general condi- 
tions liere that the closed shop — the union shop and the union both can exist 
satisfactorily to the workingman, to the wage earner himself, and to the coiu- 
inunit.v at large, that both can prosper umler those conditions. 

(Vminiissioner >\'eixstock. In other words, your point 1 b that the oi>en shop 
can coexist with unhuiism? 

Mr. Zeehani>elaab. Absolutely ; the ojien shop, absolutely. 

(Vuiunissioimr Weinstock. (’an coexist with unionism? 

Mr. Zefhandelaab. Yes, sir; we have given you 

(k)nimissioner Weinstock, Well, now, would that mean that the employer.^ 
slmuld recognize and deal with unions, or should refuse to recognize and deal 
with unions? 

Mr. Zeehanuelaar. N<» ; they should take and they do take a broader view 
of the entire situation. I know from ijersonal knowledge that If a man applies 
for a certain position, either in the wholesale, retail, or manufacturing con- 
<‘enis the first Question is not “Do you belong to a union?” or ” Dmi’t you 
bi'long to a union?” The first question is one of elliciency, “Where have yon 
worked? Can yon do the work?” “Yes.” “All right. Row much do you 
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want?” If he is able to earn that amount of money he Is en^aj^tMl inH‘s])e<‘tive 
of his affiliation or nonafflliation with organized labor. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I evidently have not imule my quesiimi elt'ar. air. 
Zeehandeiaar. That was not the point. My point was, do yon think that it is 
in the interests of the employers and the workers and the State for the em- 
ployers to recognize unions, to deal with them aside from establishing tin* 
closed shop? 

Mr. Zekhandelaak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Which means collective bargaining; or do you 
believe It is in the interest of the worker and the employer and the State that 
there should be no collective bargaining, despite tlie existence of the union, and 
that all bargaining shall he imlividunl? 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. Yes, sir; I don’t believe collective bargaining is in the 
interest of either the employee <a* the employer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will yon jioint out the weak spot In collective 
bargaining? Its point of failure, as you see it. 

Mr. Zeehandeeaab. The weak spot is — again I have to go back to my original 
and oft-repeated statement — lliat wdien yen have collective bargaining, you do 
not take into consideration the p<^rsonal efforts, the personal ofTiclency, of every 
man in the bargaining. In otlier words, you treat for a large nimilau’ of w’age 
earners without any knowledge as to their ability and efficiency, or their capacity 
1o give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage. Now% coliective bai’gaining 
Ignores absolutely tiiese ixdnts. 

Commissioner M'ktnstock. Do you understand nnioulsm forces a miniiimm 
w’age for the wwkor, or a maximum w'uge for tlio w'orker? 

]\Ir. Zp:ehani)ET \ab. Tliey force a uniform w^age. 

Commissioner Wpunstock. Isn't tliat what is known as a minimum wage? 

Mr. Zeehandeeaar. Naturally it is a minimum w'age. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Is lluu'e anything to pi*event the emidoyer und(*r 
such arrangement from paying the worker more than the minimnni, if lie is 
w’orth It? 

l\rr. ZEpuiANDErAAB. Nouc wliatevei*, but if tlie employer should pay a member 
of organized labor in any manufacturing Industry a higher wage tliau llio imai 
wlio are side by side and under the same conditions and und{'r tiie same agree- 
ment, naturally the man w'ho don’t get so much 1ms a gidevance and you start 
ti’ 0 ul)le. The iiionient tlie gi*i(‘vance is ])ronglit to the atiention of the union, timt 
Mr. Jones pays Mr. Brown a higher w’age. and is able to pay that man a higher 
wage, then as a natural result tliey reach the conclusion tlmt if Brown can get 
50 cents a day more, the others are entitled to tlie same consideration. 

Commissioner Wpunstock. You mean if tlie employer does differentiate l>e- 
tw'een workers and pays some more, that higlier pri<-e becomes the mini mu nC 

IMr. Zeehandelaar. Y^s, sir; it creates dissatisfaction among the other 
employees. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Clialrman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson wonl<l like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner GARiunsoN. Was the dead level in general really created by the 
union or by the employei* in the tirst instance? 

Iilr. Zeehandelaar. Weil, I don’t know^ w'hat ,aou mean by tiie dead ]ev(‘l. 

Commissioner Gabketson. That is the phrase you used, I think. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. I used it. 

Commissioner Garrictson. That tlie union estahlislied tlie dea<l h*vel for all 
classes of men. I took — I undertook to copy your own phrase in the question. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I believe that the employers’ and employees’ interests are 
id(‘ntical. 1 can not conceive of a condition whereby the employer is prftsjierou.s 
through the efforts of his employees, that when the opportunity comes and he 
sees that the efforts of his employees were such us to bring him better financial 
results and put him in a better financial position, that lie wTudd turn a deaf 
ear for an increase of wages if it wms just and fair and equitable. 

Commissioner Garretson. But tlie question is, before the existence of unionism 
as a powder, didn’t the employer do exactly the same tiling you now hold llie 
union has done. In other words, didn’t the union take its card out of the 
employer’s book. If it has done this thing, l^ar In mind, I am .speaking from 
the standpoint of a man wdio wms an employee in one of the largest employing 
lines on the continent, and with 40 years of experience In it. 

Mr. Zeichandelaar. YYm refer to the railroads? 

Commissioner Garretson. How is that? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. You refer to the railroads? 
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(Vuiiniissioiier Cakketsox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I can’t answer that question better than to say that dur- 
ing; tlie last controversy with the railroads, that the employees had with the 
eastern roads, a r(*pi*es(‘iitative of yours called on me, and asked what assistance 
I could give them, that I sent to the railroads the initial telegram asking for a 
square deal and to prevent if possible a strike that would be disastrous. 

Oommissioner GAimETsoN. You mean the western railroads? 

Mr. Zekhandei.aar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Caiiretsox. I understood yon eastern. 

Mr. Zeehaxdet AAR. No, sir; western. I did say eastern. 

<^<nninissioner Gakretsox. The engineers and tiremen here recently? 

Mr. Zeei[ \xdeiaar. Yes. sir. Our association Avas the first to send that tele- 
gram to Chicago, asking for a square deal, and in every possible way tried to 
prevent a strike tliat would be disastrous to the employees and the railroads and 
tlie country at largo. 

( Vmunissioner Garrethon. Take tho.se same railroads, as many of them as 
tium existed prior to 1885. I am throwing it back of where the union had in- 
fiuence on the railroads. Are you aware of the fact that every man emi)loyed, 
A\e will say, as a freight conductor, or freight brukeman, or engineer, or fire- 
man got exactly the same money .per month on every given division? 

Ylr. Zeehandelaar. Y>s, sir; hut now lot me answer tliat. 1 don’t consider 
tliat your brollmrhood of railroad conductors or railway engineers or railway 
trainmen comes in the same category with tlie labor unions, for this reason, if 
1 understand rigid, tliat the labor union demands a card before a man is put 
TO work, and in your organizatiou he must sliow efliciency lieforc he can get 
u cai‘d, and that is one of the factors in your organization. 

(Vunmissionor (Jarrktsox. Tliat is true. 

Ylr. Zeehaxdelaar. So tliat theri'fore you have not the same conditions. 

Commissioner Gahhktsox. Well, 1 know some peojile tliat call us a labor 
tinion, and some pc^ople tliat don’t. 

]\Ir. Zeeiiandei-A-'r. Well, ,m)u are not a labor union as the term is used at 
the pre.sont time. 

GoininissioiKu- G \rret.sox. Uut this fact remains, that before we exercised 
jiiiy intiuence, the pay for the same class of men, no matter liow many tliere 
Avas, Avas at a dead level, Avas it not? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner (tarretsox. Tlierefore, if we now insist that If a man can per- 
form the services he sliall be paid at least tlie .standard Avage, AA'e haA'e only 
applied then exactly Avhat our employers emjiloyed before our existence as a 
poAver. Would that not be true? 

:Mr. Zekhandet.aak. Always taking into consideration that Avhen you make a 
demand, you make a demand of employees avIio have a standard of efliciency, 
therefore they can make a just demand. That is not the case in labor unions — 
in controversies of lalior unions. You take a strike for hours, for a change in 
Avorking conditions, Avherc an increa.se in Avages is demanded, that increase 
must apply to the competent and incompetent. In your organization you haven't 
got that factor. 

(Ymimissioner Gakretsox. I believe I aa'ouUI luiA^e to insist on the riRlit to 
define for myself and my oAvn organization Avhether or not it is a labor union, 
just lis you define for your association what it is. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Weil, if you avuiH me to look at it as a labor union, all 
I'ight, I will do so. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Sure, 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Go ahead. 

Commissioner Garretson. In the last analysis, that is Avhnt it is. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar, All right. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Because it puts forth its efforts to get that Avhich 
it believes best for its members? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Y"es, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Noav, in regard to this condition that has grown 
up in Lo.s Angeles, AAhicli you de.scribed — the increase of population and the 
I>roportional number there<}f Avhich are wage earners — that is one point I 
would like more information on. Noav, do you assume that the manufacturers, 
Ave will say, of San Francisco — association men like yourself — are as fully 
aware of conditlon.s that surround their business as your association Is of con- 
dilions that surround yours here? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Y'es, sir. 
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Commissioner GAunKTso v. As iiitelli;j:ont men, and as oompeteul lo inU-rprot. 
Now, tlie nnfailini? testimony that was given before tliis commission by rep- 
resentatives was largely to the effect 

Mr. Zekhandelaar. Was wliat? 

Commissioner Gauretson. T.argely to the effect that in disjuited territory or 
in certain-named territory, Los Angeles conld Invariably undersell San Fran- 
cisco, and it was largely stated that the cause thereof was the lower wage 
condition prevailing. Assume for a moment that that is true, and tliat you 
have been able to take disputed territory from them— you be.ar in mind that 
testimony came in many lines, as, for instance, the lumber trade. There men 
who were conducting a lumber business on an open-shop basis testified that 
they could sell no goods in the San Francisco territory, but they had a good 
market south of the Tehachapi. That they could sell their goocis, finished in 
their own mills, cheaper than the same gomls could be sold if finished in the 
San Francisco union mills. 

Now, if Los Angeles can sell cheaper in competitive markets and tht're is a 
large surplus of unemployed men on tlie coast, would that furnish any solu- 
tion of the addition to your population hy 1h(‘ in< r(‘a<e of yonr trade on sicconnt 
«)f lower prices and unemployed men drifting here and accepting a wage, that 
inci-eases your working population? 

I\Ir. Zekuaxdklaar. You ai'o putting a hypotlietical question there, that I 
Avill Imve to answer in my own way. 

Commissioner Garretson. Good. 

3Ir. Zeeua^sDelaar. The qm'slion is much a mat<<‘r of supply and demand. 
N^iw, in San Francisco, that applies to labor as well as to merchandise. Sail 
Francisco lias been, as you know, dominated in every r(‘S])e<*t hy organized 
labor. A man who desii’ed to uork there as a free American citizen could not 
find empl(>>ment unless he would lirst procure a card in the union. Therefore, 
the labor unions tliere used their power to force upon the employers a scale 
of wages irrespective of whetln'r the employer could do business at a profit 
under those conditions. 

Now, wlint do we find liore? Just 11 h‘ reverse. W(‘ ari‘ not underpaying our 
labor, but we control the market to that degree that the i>rice of our prodindioii 
is low(u* under those conditions, and T come iiack again to the fundamental 
priuciiile, the efllciency. That the man who Is able to earn only $4 a day gets 
.$4 a day with the incentive of perfecting himself in Ids rcspi'ctive trade, so 
that later on he may get $4.50 or $.5. The good man gets ,$4.^0 ami .$5, but 
in San Francisco you have a uniform wag(» that must be paid whether tlie man 
can give an honest day’s labor or not. That is where you have the solution 
between the costs of production. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then your theory hohls good as long as there is 
a surplus of labor? 

Itir. Zekhandelaar. Not necessarily so. 

Coinmi.ssioner Garretson. Wliat would happen when there are imu’e jolis 
than men? Then wouldn’t he po where the highest pay obtained? 

Mr. Zeeiiandel \AR. W(‘ll, wIksi there are more h'hs than tlna-e are men, then 
some employers would get their full quota and all the men would get employ- 
ment; and where an employer is unable to got his full quota he would have 
to go without It. 

(Aaiimissioner Garretson. And naturally the man who pays the higlu'r wage 
will get Avhat men there are? 

IVIr. Zeeiiandelaar. Yes, sir; hut no employer is fool enough when ho has 
a good man who can earn $.0 to allow liim to go because lie can get lio cents 
or 50 cents a day more somewhere else. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then one of two things would happen in every 
instance where you were not dominated by union establishments; you would 
be confronted with one of two things — let the man go or raise the price to 
what the other is paying? 

Mr. Zeeiiandelaar. He comes to Ids employer as man to man, and he would 
say: “Mr. Brown, I have an 'offer with Mr. Smith at 50 cents a day more.” 
Brown would say : “All right, Jones ; if you can g(‘t it, and you are worth that 
to me, I will meet it.” 

Commissioner Garretson. If a eommittee representing n body of those men 
(nme.to you then, it would be man to man, and would the men be in better 
position, or would they not? 

Mr. Zeeiiandelaar. Not necessarily. 

Commissioner Garretson. Why is your association in existence? 
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]Mr. Zkp:hanuelaai{. Our associution is not in existence to urge anything in 
Uie line of labor, as I have stated to you, and as I have pointed out to you. 
We are not in the same eategory as the merchants and manufacturers you 
spoke of in San Francisco. 

Commlssiojicr Garretsox. Leaving that out altogether. Just to accomplish 
a purpose, isn’t it? . 

J\lr. Zeehanijelaak. We are on broader principles. We are in existence to 
promote the general welfare of the community. 

Commissioner G.vrketson. And you believe the general welfare can better 
be accomplisheil iiy a wmbination of men than by a single man or a combination 
of iirnis than by a single firm or corporation? 

Mr. Zeeii AX j>ELAAR, 111 a general way for the development of the city itself, 

we do. 1 Si. 

CommissiomT Garretson. Is th<‘ development (d your section and city a 
more general question, as applied to yonr membership, than the development of 
their individual good, as tlu‘y set' it, is to a number of workingmen? 

l\fr. Zeeiiandelaar. T bidievc that the general feeling, the general attitude 
of the emplovlng classes are as high, of as high a standard, probably higher, 
than any othVr community In the United States. That our merchants and <mr 
manufacturers and our enqiloyers stand together, first, for the upbuilding of 
this community, and have stood for that, and their (‘oncerted action has shown 
the results that T have testifierl to to-day in regard to our material welfare 
and moral welfare. 

Commissioner Garretson. But take the interpretation of the other as.socni- 
tion, not anybody else’s interpretation, but the other manufacturers’ asso<‘la- 
tion. Don’t* they differ from your conclusion as to the reasons of the up- 
building? . , 

iNir. Zeeiiandelaar. Tliey may, of course, I am not familiar witli that. 

<’oniinissionor G \rretson. You would recognize their right to so differ? 

I^fr. Zeeh \NDELAAR. Well, I don’t know. 1 have no expression as to any 
other organization. They are organiziMl on different lines than ours. I can 
only speak f(»r I.os Angidik We have here, Mr. Garretson, a comiminity in which 
everybody takes a pride. We have a feeling here of uniform interest. We 
are 'mutually interesteil. It does not make any ditference whether you go 
among the working cla.sses, the wage earners, or wlietlier you go among the 
employers, or whether you go among the capitalists, this idea always prevails 
in Los Angeles, first, the welfare of the community. There is a sentiment here 
that has been established througii years, and probably on close investigation 
you won’t fiJid that anywhere else. 

Commissioner Garretson. Y('s; but assume an organization of this kiml ; 
for instance, you take the railroad men of the country. As a rule, they are 
proud of the niilroad, both employers and employees, but they will get together 
and fight like thunder over the division of the .spoils. 

INIr. Zeehandelaar, But you have shown your division of the spoils in general. 
I have shown you out of 2.''»7.000 depositors in the savings l>anks we have 
200,000 wage earners with average deposits of *$408 each, .so that we all have 
an Interest in the spoils. 

Commissioner Garretson. Could not that condition equally apply to union- 
labor conditions generally, where those closed-shop conditions do obtain? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar, But I ilon’t believe that the city of San Francisco has 
been able to give you a picture as we sh<>w you here. 

Commissioner Garretson. I don’t know that they followed tliat line. If the 
union was abolished — hear in mind I am bearing in mliKl your statement that 
it could not be abolished. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Comrnlssloiier Garretson. That is, that in the ordinary course of events timt 
it was here to stay. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. But does tlie existence of a large body of unionism 
population both in your midst and around you have any effect on your wage 
coiMlltions, or does it? 

^Ir. Zeehandelaar. That depends on whether they make a demand. 

Commissioner Garretson. How is that? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. That depends on whether they make a concerted demand 
upon the employing classes. 

Commissioner Garretson. If they malutalned union conditions all around 
you? 
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Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Ojinmissloiier Carretson. Does not that reflect In your own wa;,^c conditions 
necessarily? 

I\Ir. Zeehandelaar. It must to a certain extent ; yes, sir. 

CJommlBsloner Garretson. Only one more question. Since the eslablishment 
of the oi>en-shop idea in Los Angeles has tliere l)eeii a general increase in any 
wage of any craft in the city? 

Air. Zeehandei-aak. (Vrlainly. 

Commissioner (Jarreison. What oiu'V 

Air. Zeehandelaar. That I can not say, positively. I can not tesiiCv to Diat. 
but we ha^e provided for witnesses in the diflerent lines of trade and imlnsti v, 
and thos(4 witnesses will be able to testify in the respective lines that there has 
been a definite Increase from time to time in the principal crafts. 

Commissioner Oarretson. There ha.s been a definite increaM* in tin* whole 
craft? 

Air. Zeehandelaar. Aiost decidedly. We have realized the cost of living lias 
advanced, and therefore the wages have a<lvaiiced. 

(Vnnmi.ssioner Gakretson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? Mr. DX’onnell would lik<^ to ask' 
a few fnrtlier qiiostions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Docs yonr association declare in its (‘onst ituthni 
for the opeti'Shop policy? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No, sir; we have not. In our constitution and hy-lavss 
tlie word orgaidzed labor, union, or nonunion — tliose are not mentioned, for the 
rea.son, as I explained at the oul.set of my testimony, tliat this das'-, of work 
was forced upon us by existing conditions In 1900 or prior to that — T don’t Jenow 
exactly the year. Tiie fundamental principle* upon wliieh our orgaidzation was 
ostahll.s}i(‘d (ild not contemplate the taking up of this class of work. 

Commissioner ()’( Linnet, D o(‘s the constitution or by-laws tnentlon the closed 
sIkjii or open shop in any way? 

•Air. Zeehandelaar. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’CoNNKia.. The reason I asked yon the question is hec'ause yoti 
liold, if it is a fact, tiial tiie success of Los Angel(‘s has been based on the open- 
shop idea. I take it you are siieakimr for the association and not iiersonally? 

Air. Zeehandelaar. I go beyond that, Pi'ofessor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. T l>eg yonr pardon on the “ prof(*.ssor.” 

Air. Zeehandelxar. A\>11, Mr. Commissi<mer, then. 

Commissioner (.’o^^rMONs. Agitator. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have been ealleil everything hut that. 

Air. Zeehandelaar. All right; I will apologize. I want to say tlds : I will 
go further, and I believe — you take the population of this city and if you 
propound tliat question to anyone ontsiile of prohalily a few organizers — even 
wi(h tiie rank and tile of orgaidzed lalior — yon will find opinions, the sentiment 
that Los Angeles owes its pre.sent prosperous condition, and has for tiie last 
year, to tiie open-sliop condition. T believe yon will find a great man> in the 
rank and file of oi’ganlzed lai)or fiohling that position, just as well as manu- 
facturers and merchants. 

Commission(*r OX’onnell. What T want to get at is whetlior the position you 
occupy is the position of your as.social ion. 

Air. Zeehandelaar. It is somewhat ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have they taken formal action? 

Air. Zeehandej.aar. In wliat way? Passing a resolution that the ojien shop 
is a success? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I can’t exactly remember tliat, but all onr ojM'rations are 
based on that score, and the facts show it. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. Then yonr association is, in fact, for the so-called 
open-shop policy? 

Air. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir; witii tliis proviso, tiiat when a firm becomes a 
member of onr association, lie is not asked this question ; “ Do yon believe in 
the open or closed shop?” But, knowing the ixdlcy, knowing the sentiment of 
the community, he becomes a member under the constitution and by-laws, whicii 
do not provide for either an open or a closed sliop. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He Isn’t Informed that the policy of the associa- 
tion is in the dlretdlon of the oi>en shop? 

Air. Zeehandelaar. No, sir. I said he is not Informed, 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Then, if he is in favor of the closed-shop idea, he 
would be going into the association under a misapprehension of the purposes, 
would he not? 

Mr. Zeehani)el\ail He actiialiy knows the matter of his own initiative. He is 
not bound in any way by the policy that might be adopted or by a principle. 
He acts in tlnit condition absolutely on his own initiative and own pleasure. 

Commissioner C’Connell. Would he not be occupying an anomalous position 
on joining an association that stood for the open shop when he was operating a 
closed shop? 

Jlr. Zkehandelaau. He may disagree on that point always, but he realizes 
and appreciates the good that the association does in so many other lines that 
benehts the community that he might be able to disregard some other point. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Are you an employer or manufacturer? 

^Ir. Zeeitanuei-aau. No, sir; I am only a plain secretary of the merchants 
and manufacturers’ association. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. You are not in business in any way in the city? 

Mr. Zeeiiandelaau. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have been some 14 years or more acting as 
secretary of this association? 

Mr. Zkeiianuelaail Yes, sir; 17 year.s. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What A\ere you doing before that? 

]\Ir. Zeehandeiaar. I was in newspaper work. 

(Commissioner O'Connell. In newspaper work in what Avay™ -reporter? 

Mr. Zeeh vndelaak. Y'es, sir. 

Cmmissloner 0'(k)NNELL. In Los Angeles? 

Mr Zeeitanuei.aar. San Francisco for 10 velars with the Examiner. I was 
legislative corresj)()n(lonl in the early days. 

(’ommission O’Connell. And what before that? 

Mr. Zeeh \NDE[.AAR. I.et me see. That is so long ago I almost forget It. I 
found employment in different lines. I had at one time a eigur store in San 
Erancisco. 1 w'as connected for a number of years with the Fiesta here before I 
h(‘came financial s(‘cretary. Tw’o or throe years in pnl>licity w'ork. 

Commissioner O'Connell, In this statement you pr(‘sented from the secretary 
of J. B. Robinson Co. . 

Mr. Zeeitandet.ar. l"es, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. You slated the salaric's laiid by that company 
Avere from $20 a month to $'2(K) a month. 

Mr. Zeeh ANDEL AAR, Yes, sir. 

(.’ommissioner O’Connet.l. I suppose >ou noted a ^asl dilference between the 
number getting $25 and the number getting .$200? 

Mr. Zeeiiandelaar. Naturally. I exjlained to you, and it is explained there, 
that tlie cash girls get $25 a month. You can’t expect a linn to pay cash girls 
$200 a month. 

Commissioner O'Conneia,. No. Just for the r(M-(a-d. There Is one person in 
this firm gets $200 a month? 

INIr. Zeeiiandelaar. Y('s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And 25 get $25 a nunilh? 

IMr. Zeeiiandelaar. Certainly. 

(kujiinissioncr O’C’onnell, And 4 g(*t $1.>0 a month? 

Mr. Zi-ai:n ANDEL AAR. Yes, sir. 

(.Commissioner O’Connell. And 52 get $45 a month? 

Mr. Zeeiiandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And 1 g«‘ts $130 a month, and .34 get $50 a month? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. It just proves, Mi*. Commissioner, w'hat effi- 
ciency will do. , ^ ^ . 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes; that is just one reason I was figuring on. 

IMr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That the effieieney, or the possibility of one out 
of a very great number reaching the high mark or anywhere near the high 
mark— there is only one all the way down getting the $200 a month — that the 
possibility, taking the effieieney, of w'orking up w^ould be extremely limited? 

Mr Zeehandelaar. If you understand the inner workings of a large dry- 
goods store, as the Boston Store is, you wdll realize that a girl who is 14 or 
15 years old and simply has had a common-scliool education, is unacquainted 
w’ltii business methods or anytlilng else, a w^age of $25 a month as a cash girl, 
with the opportunities of perfecting herself— of becoming a saleslady and ulti- 
mately a departmental manager— has a future before her and is given an in- 
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centJve to perfect Iierself. You cun not exj)e<.-l a cash fx\r\ 14 years old or 
15 years ohl, who has no responsibility, knows nothing of the busTne'<s, to he 
as well paid as the saleslady. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You do not need to argue that with me. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No; but you make the point. 

(Commissioner 0’(\)nnkll. I am making the point that there is only one at 
the top, Just one out of several hundred, and that there is only uiiotlu*!* one at 
the {}'25 and that all the way through there are only a small nuinlx'r out of 
the many. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. And there is only one president of a railroad company 
or railroad corporation, there are not a dozen, 

(Amnnlssioner O’Connell. That is tnu', but there an‘ thousands of other 
lK>sitions. 

INIr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Does your association take any i)arl in Stat(‘ or 
municipal legislation? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. What part? 

JNfr. Zeehandelaar. Simply urging our representatives in Congress, in the 
State legislature, or in the <aty coun<41, to a<lviso them as to the effects that 
(•ertain legislation will have on the gomu-al prospe<‘ity of the city or of the 
State. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Has yonr as.sociation in its liistory supported any 
measures organized Ia])or was iiit(*rest<‘d in, in the State legislature? 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. Well, I do not know (hat I can testify as to its entire 
history. There is a pr(‘lty long ways hefoi’e I become connected with it. 

(Commissioner 0’(^onnell. As, for instance, child legislation and the hours of 
labor, and compensation. 

]Mr, Zeehandelaar. Yes; they have had the sul)j(‘ct of ('hlld legislation, they 
Jiave given it tlieir support most de<*i(h‘dly. 

(Cornndssioiu'r (4 ’CConni:ll. Do you maintain a conimilleo or lobby at the Statev 
house during the sessions? 

Mr. ZEEifANUELAAR. No, Sir t ia‘V(‘r have. 

(Commissioiu'r O’CoNNEr.T. xMalce appropriations for legislative ])urp(>ses in 
any way? 

iMr. Zeehandei \\r. None whatever. 

(Commissioner ('I’CConnell. Any dinners or ( (‘lel)raM»>ns of any kind to which 
i'(‘presentatives of the Slate are Invited? 

Mj*. Zeehandelaar. Not that I know of ; no. Pml T snp])os(' if we had a 
dinner we woidd not hesitate to invite the go\ernor or llie licnilenant — — 

(Commissioner O’Connell. I don’t mean (hat ; I mean functions at which rep- 
resentatives of the senate and house are taking part as such? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No, sir; to intluence legislation; no, sir, at no time. 

Commissioner 0 ’(Connell. I didn’t say to inllnence legislation. Ihil when 
legislation comes up that may appear ohjectitmahle to your organization, what 
nadliod is adopted by you to previmt its passage? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Lawful legit ijuale methods. 

(Connnissioner 0 ’(^onnelt.. Wind are they? 

Mr. ZeehandelAx\u. Well, for example the workmen’s compensation act, we 
tlK)Uglit that was too drastic, and on .scntu-al occasions I liave iiad with a mem- 
ber of yonr commission, ;Mr. Welnstock, wbo represented lli(‘ retail dry goods 
association, and tried to formulate amendments that would give' the eom- 
mission less power and would make the measure less objectionable and less 
diiistic in its general application. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. And then wbnt? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Tlien wo appeal, by letter or tedegram, to the individual 
legislators, either in the assembly or in tlie senate. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Simply setting forth you believe it is for the best 
Interests of legislation? 

IMr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir; and give llie reasons why. 

Commissioner O'Conneix. I nriderstand your position as representing your 
association, the position of tlio association, that the best interests of this com- 
munity— and In that you include the working people— is scu'ved by tlie complete 
Inauguration of the so-called open shop or private employment. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. We believe (hat (be open shop has been and is an asset 
to this community and has been probably one of tlie greatest factors in our 
development and in our prosperity. 

3S819®— S. Doc. 415, G4-l~vol 0 28 
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(V)nuiiisisionor 0 ’C.V)nm:ix. Tliert'fore .you are not iti favor of collective bar- 
fjaiiiinp:, because collective bar^talning can not take place where ineii are not 
orj^anized. 

Mr. Zekhandelaak. No; and therefore, because as I explained to another 
coin miss inner, that direct bargaining takes away from the individual tlie power 
to assert his efhci(Mic.v, his ability to earn more wages than he would get 
through (‘(dlective bargaining. 

Commissioner ()'(Vinnkll. Will you explain to this commission — you liave 
thought lhat matter out, and have i^lunvii a great deal of interest — how it 
would be iiossible for the workman in Los Angeles, the imlividual, \\ Ithout sona* 
melhod of collective bargaining or dealing with their employers as such t<> 
bring about a reduclion in the hours of labor? Supposing it is conceded that 
4'ight hours was a day, or S(‘\en hours was a legitimate day’s work, how would 
tla‘ individual emi)loyee in Los Angeles proceed to bring about a reduction of 
the hours of labor? 

I\Ir. Zr,i:uAxi)i':rAAK. Well, I do not think that the i)roposition, as you state, 
the individual going tlau’e, would bring about a result. I admit that. lUit if 
th<‘ same emi)loye(‘s would appoint a committee of three and go to the employei* 
and point out to him wher(*by the conditions, that the interests of the employer 
and employee are mutual t(» the interests of both sides, a reduction in hours 
would be beiKdicial to both, without risking the interests of the manufacturing 
imiustry, 1 think that sonudhing couhl lx? accomplished without calling a strike. 

Chairman Wai sir. .lust a mlnule. At this point the commission will staml 
adjourned until 2 o’clock. Mr. Zeehamlelaar, will you resume the stand at 
that time? 

( Whereii]xin, at 12 .*>() o’clock j>. m, an adjournment was taken until 2 
o’clock p. lu. of the sanu' day, Tuesday, September 8, 1014.) 

AFrEllNOOX SESSION- -l> 1». AI, 

M('l pursuant to ailjournnamj. Pi-es<‘nt as Ix'foiv. 

Chairman M’AT.sti. Please let us ha\e <*ompl<‘1e oialer, ladies and gentlenuMi. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. F. J. ZEEHANDELAAR— Continued. 

C’ommissioner 0’(’on.\kli.. Mr. Zeehamlelaar, you were explaining when we 
to(»k a recess the rnellaxl the individual employer would imi'sne to secure a 
reduction in tin* hours of labor. And you explain that by selecting two or 
three men to wait upon the employer, and that was brought about by that 
method. 

Mr. ZKKHANDKr.AAK. Yos, slr. 

(Commissioner 0’( Connell. That appealed to me as rather a method of eol- 
lective bargaining, while it might apixNir small in number, yet it didn’t strike 
me that it wgis the individual dealing for him.solf. 

^fr. Zekhandei.aau. What I mean by that is this, if yon in that case — no 
matter w-bat the number may he, the employer treats directly wMth his em- 
liloyees, instead r/f through the organizers or the repre.sentutives of organized 
labor, wdio sometimes don’t belong to the craft affected. In otiier words, if a 
man, if a eominittee of his own emiiloyt'cs were to eome to a man, to an em- 
ployer, and state their grievances, their ohjeetions, or wdiat they w''ant to 
aecomplisli, lh(‘ mutuality of interi'sts again ai>pears ujion the surfaee. 
Whereas if a dispute arises, for instance, among the carpenters, you may 
find on that commiltee that the emiiloyer is called upon by, you may find aii 
organizer of the bricklayers or the bod earrier.s, or a craft that Is not directly 
or indin'Ctly affected by fbe desires of the emjiloyees. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. TIum, I understand from you that there is no 
objection on the part of the employer to dealing collectively with bis em- 
ployees? 

Mr. ZEEHANDELAAR. I sliould say, as a rule, no. Of course there are in- 
dividual cases I can not aii.swaT. 

Commissioner ('I’Connell. Does your as.sociati<)n require or has it required 
any member, or an individual association, or an organization affiliated with 
you, to put up a bond at any time for any purpose? 

Mr. ZEEHANDELAAR. Never; emphatically not. 

Commi.ssioner O’CConnki.l. For the purpose of fulfilling any required obliga- 
tion ns to 

Mr. ZEEHANDELAAR. No, sU’ ; emphatically not at any time. 
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r'ommissionor O’Connkll. That is all, Mr. Chairiiuiii. 

(Chairman Walsh. Did you want to ask soino (lucstions, Mr. Wi ijr-stoclv V 

(Commissioner WLiiN'STot'K. Y(^. 

( 'hairman Wai.sh. (Commi.ssionor Weinstoek wants to ask some qnoshoiM 

(iorninlssionor Weinstook. In Iho matter of oHicienrv, Mr. ZoohandolsLti’. 

Mr. Zkehandelaau. Yes. 

(Commissioiua- Wetnstock. Is the statement that yon made eoncernin- llu* 
dift’erenee in etiicioney hid ween union and rmninion workers a matlm* of opinion, 
pure and sim])le, or ari' I here records that ;o‘curat<‘l.\ detenniiu* I he ilillerenc** 
l)Ot>\eon the eihcieiicy of the \inion and noininion worker? 

Ail-. Zekh andklaak. Tlmt can he didernilned in a v<‘ry slioi’t lim(‘, tlie matter 
of etliciency, everything' hidn^ iMpial ; nialer oi)en-shoi) conditions \\ hci-e an 
enijiloyer doi's not iiainire as to the alhliat'on oi' nonafliliatiim of an einplo>ce, 
the matter of (dhciemw is deterini.'ed within pei-haps 24 hours. That is. a man 
who chiims (hat lie is elih ii'iit ami is aide to earn from his em])loyer the maxi- 
mnm waae, li(‘ can demonstrati' that in a vi^ry short time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Perhajts I diiin’t nmUa-stand \onr statement cor- 
rectly this morning;, Air. Zeehandelaar. 1 j 4 ot th(‘ notion from the (‘xplanation 
that you made that substantially, if yon take a union shop on one hand and a 
nonunion siio]) on t!)<‘ other liand. woikinu on the sanu' production under the 
same workin;^' conditions, tlmt tin- output of lli(‘ nonunion simp would he greater 
I)er man ihan the output in th(‘ union simp jier man. 

Atr. Zeehandfia vu. No, mi-: 1 didn't dismiss (he nonunion shoj) at all. Aly 
testimony is all directed to th<‘ ojxmi sho[> where w’e don’t dis(*rlminate hetwa'en 
union and nonunion. 

( C()mnHs>hnier M'ki.nstoi k. Possibly T misiindm’stood .\ou. hut I und(?rstood 
you to <daim (hat th(‘ output of tim uoitunioii was hiL'her than that of the union, 
he^’niiso (he ellicieiic.v is liii^her 

Mr. Zeeh ANUiMA \i<. No, sir: T reco^nizi' tin* fact that in the ranks of or<<ani'/a‘d 
labor tlKU'i' Just as ellicimit imm as thmv an‘ In the nonunion, ahsidutely. 

Commissionei’ A\'ei nstix ic. Say, thm-e are two men of ei^ual elllcimiey, one a 
union man worhni^X in a nnmn sIm]) and the other man a nonunion man wmkim; 
in a nonniiion sIm]) of ('(jual capa< ity, will the output he tiie sauu‘? 

Mr. Zei:iiam)EI \ai’w If tin' elhcieucy is the .sauu', naturally it would lie. 

CommisshuKM' Wefniock. You think it wauild he? 

Air. Zeeh \xi>EE VA IE AN‘s, sii*; jirovided, Imwever 

(^unmissioiier Yd'.i ns'iock. dduai' art' tliose, Mr. Zeidiandelaar, that maintain 
(hat ort^aniz(‘d labor stands for diminished oiit])ut. I want to find out if that 
Avas your Jud,E'meut as well. 

Mr. Zeeh \ XDEE \AH. 4’hat is a mattei* 1 <‘an iml 1es(if\ to, because we have 
no ajii-eeinents. If you comi»are this condition lim-e as it exists in San Pram 
eisco wlieri* an emplo.xm’ is reipiired to siijn an ajAn'ennail, my understanding 
I.s that the output of the iudi\jdual is limited by the rul(‘ of the union. We 
have no oouditioii of lliat kind heri'. We an* alisoluti'ly fns* fiaun ai^ri'i'iiieiits ; 
tliat is, to a .tceiierai extent. 

(C(jinmission(‘r Wi'ix stock, '^riien, with tin* explanation .\«)U imw' mala* T am 
loft in this frame of mind — .and let’s see if I ^et your id(*a corri'ctly \yii.it 
you had in mind wiien you spoke* of ellieieucy was this: Tiider the unionized 
system a man is f;(*ttina a (a'rtain wave* wliether la* is wortli it or not; under 
tile mmunion condition a man .irets all la* is worth, whatever lie may la* worth? 

Air. Zeeitaa’uelaak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner WEixsrocK. d'hat is all. 

Chairman Waesh. Any otht*r (pieslionsV Air. Zix'hamli'laar, you mentioned 
an antipicketinir ordinance. 

Air. Zeehandelaaie Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsti. What was the apiiroximate el.ate of tla* passai^e of that 
ordiuanee? 

Air. Zeeh A iX DEL A AH. IfilO. 

Chairman Wai sh. Brietly state what are tlie general terms of it? What 
does it forbid? 

Mr, Zkehandelaak. It forbids the pieketiiiK, as the term is ;'eiierally iiialer- 
stood. Any interference with the wairker who desires lo work. We aafree aial 
we i^rant any worker, whether orj^anized or unorpuiized, the rijjht tn work 
gOr refuse to work as his eonseienee dictates. 

Chairman Waesh. Was your us.sj)cirtlion instrumental in having' the orUi- 
Tin nee passed? 

Air. Zekhandelaaie Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In what did their activity consist? 
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Zef.handelaam. Tliolr aedvlty consisted in molesting the actions of llie 
free worker, or tlie men who took their places. 

(Tndriiuin Waestt, No; I meant what did the activities of your association 
consist? 

]Mr. Zeehandecaak. Oh. 

CTiainnan Waeme. Tii iMideavorinj? to have tlu‘ ordinance passed? 

]Mr. ZEEriANDEi.AAiJ. Oil, I thoiijrht yon wanted to l;now tiio reasons ^iiy we 
wanted it passed. 

Cluiirman Wai.sh, No. 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Simply to have tlie ordinance pr(‘pared and aslced the 
council to pass it. 

Ohairman Walsh. Did yon apia^ar before a conmal commitiee l)y a committee 
of your own? 

I\tr. Zeehandelaail Yes, sir. 

(Tiairmari Walsee. Was tliere i)ei-sonal solicitation on tlie jiaiT of individual 
members of your association with members of the city council? 

INir. Zeeiiamoela viL Well, tlie members of the city council ^v(‘re ai>proa<Tied 
<m tlie subject. 

(Tiairman Waesie. They wei‘e approached imiividually ? 

Mr. Zeeetandexa \T{. Yes, sir; or collectively. 

(Tiairman Walsie. Was there an issue raised in any politicid camjiaiun in 
i-(‘spect to it? 

Mr. Ze:eiiaxi)elaar. Not from our side. 

(Tiairman Walsie. Well, was it from tlu‘ othm* si«le? 

Idr. Zeettandei.aak. T think it was. 

Clinirman Walsh. And witli tlie ri.'sult that it mad<‘ no dilTei’em' in the 
opposition; W(‘re the num elected anyway? 

Mr. Zeehamielaail M’ell, that Mas not immediately prior to any iiolitical 
('anipaijtn, and I can not testify as to the effect. 

(Tiairman Wae.sh. Was it a direct issue in any oanipaipjn? 

Mr. Zeeeian’dei.a \u. .No, no; not a diivct issue. And while on that* subject, 
T want to exiilain the political activity of tlie or;;anizal ions hi‘re. Now% we ha<l 
a primary election last month at wTiich one of the hip;li judicial oflicei’S was 
runniiij? for tlie appellate liench. Certain or.c:anizatioiis, labor organizations, 
issued an apiK'al to the individual members to vote and work against that 
man, because that man whih' in tlu' discharge of his legal duties as a judge 
(tf a court had sustained a iiernianent injunction in a labor case. In other 
w'ords, the eflect would have been to intimidate our judiciary to decide against 
law’ and against facts and bnv in favor of one part of tlie community, instead 
of enforcing tlie law’. 

CTiainnan Walsie. After the antipickciing onlinance was passed w’as there 
a iirotest made against it by any of tlie labor bodies? 

Mr. Zekee NXDELAAEi. 1 tliiiilv it was; I tliink that the Icualily of IIk' act was 
tested in court and a decision rendered sustaining it. 

(Tiairman Walsh. Sustaining it? 

Mr. Zeehanoee.a \il Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a riTei-endum apjilii'd for? 

l\rr. Zeehandelaak. No, sir. And if you will pardon me, Mr. (Jliairmaii. I 
w'ould like to explain just liow’ and wliy lliat picioiing ordinance W’as «Milled 
into existence. 

(Tiairman Walsh. Yery good, jii’oreed. 

Mr. Zeehamielaail Mr. Baker, wlio will lie a witness liere, will proliahly 
descrilie to yon tlie annoyance and tlie violence that follow’Od the metal trades 
strike. We are it peaceful community. We believe in law and order. Wo 
will protect tlie lives and tlie pi’opcrly cjf anyone involved, just as much organ- 
ized labor as nonorganized in every Instance. Tlie men who w’ere working 
wore liarassed, almsed, villi tied, maligimd in every way possiiile, and something 
had to bo done to pivvent violence, and the cmly way to do it was to call into 
existence an antitiicketing ordinance, because any act that interferes with tlie 
rights and llherties of tlie citizens at large is unlawful per se. 

Chairman Walsee. Is that all the statement that you wish to make in that 
respect ? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Yes. 

(Tiairman Walsh, Well, now', in wiiat court w'as the ordinance tested; did it> 
go to the court of last resort? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. No, sir. No; I am not sure of that. I don’t know’ but 
wiiat an appeal was taken to tlie supreme court. 
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Chairman Walsh. Was it lesled in the trial of an ailej^anl violator of the 
ordinance? 

Mr, Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Just j^lance at that, will you please, Mr. Zecijandelaar, 
and see if that is the orclinanco. Some one has handed it up here, and it 
seems to be copied into something else [handing paper to the witness]. 

Mr. Zeehandelaau. I suppose generally speakitig tliat is correct. I have not 
compared it, therefore 

Chairman Walsh. I see. Bat I suppose that can he assumed to lx; the one? 

Mr. Zeehandei^ar. Yes, sir. 

(The ordinance referred to wa.s subinitPxl in printed form.) 

Clialrman Wat.sh. You mentioned something about a dispute al)out tl»e brew- 
ers and their employees. 

Mr. Zeehandklaar. Yes, sir. 

(chairman Walsh. Wiiat was approximately tlu‘ dat(‘ <»f that? 

Air. Zeehandelaar. 1 testified to tliat 

Chairman Walsh. T didn’t liear it. 

Mr. ZEETfANDEi.AAR. About iSIay IS, 1010. 

<fiiairman Walsu. 1010? 

INIr. Zeehandklaar. Yes, sir. 

(fiiairman W\lsii. In that dispute, did your associatiim take part? 

Mr. Zeehandklaar. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In what respect? 

Mr. Zeeiiaxdela \R. We had I'oiiferenees with the national organizers who 
^^'ere here at tliat time to conduct tlie boycott at mir ofiic(‘ lime and time again. 

Cliairman Walsti. And wliat was the general nature of tlie demands made 
by the union that causi'd llie lioycott? 

Mr. Zeehandelaah. First, organization; second, a cliangi' in working condi- 
tions, scales of wages, and so on. 

Chairman Walsh. Wages aiul liours? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yc^s, sir. 1 do not know alunit hours, Imt wages. 

(Oiairman Walsh, (bmm’ally, what was the result of tlie controversy? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. The n‘snlt of the controv(‘rsy was that tlie lioycott con- 
tinued for pretty nearly a .\ear, and through tlie iidliience tliat was hrouglit to 
hear upon tlic San Francisco brewers — and they have a State organization, 
and I miglit say tlie losses sustained by the liri^wm-s I leri^— resulted in a sur- 
rcmder to the demand. 

(fiiairman W \lsh. They eiUeri'd into (cntracts with tliem? 

Itlr. Zeeiiandet,aar. Yes ,sir, 'J'liey are in effect now. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all. T’liank you, 

Mr. Zekhandelaail ;Mr. Cliairman, IxTore 1 leave the stand I testified this 
morning as to the intemperate and \iolent ]nihli<*ations that haul to unrest and 
dissatisfaction. And I desire to sulmiit to tli(‘ commission photographic copies 
of a publication that w'as issue<l liore from room ‘Jdlk Labor Temple, called “ Tlie 
Armed Citizen,” in Avldi'li the peo])le were told that the ballot without the bullet 
is ineffective, that wdiut can not be accomplislied l>y tlio iiallot must be accom- 
I dished by tlie bullet. 

But I want to say, in justice to tbo labor unions in this city, tliat after four 
issues of this were publislied, this man Murray, wlio appeared on th(‘ scene here 
as a labor leader, was told to get out and leave. He did leave for Colorado. 
But, at the same time, I think it will be of interest to the commission to read 
these pamphlets and see what harm can he done by intemperate language 
distributed. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did Mr. ^Murray represent? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I believe lie Avas an organizer of the inmdiinists’ union. 
He was here for some time, a so-called labor leader. And tlie tenor of nil the 
publications was In that lino, to create violence. He, for instance, w anted clubs 
organized to buy a certain style of Winchester that could be taktai apart and 
carried in a suit case, and organize cliilis where he says that wliile the consti- 
tution and by-laws allow a man to arm himself the intent of tlie constitution was 
misleading to create an impression in the minds of the reading public that it w as 
more for the protection and to induce violence than anything else. 

Commissioner Garretson. IMr. Zeehandelaar, would you hold — boar in mi ml 
I haven’t read the document and never heard of Murray before. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Rut for a laboring man — I w ill use your own 

phrase — so-called labor leader. 
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Mr. Zeehandelaau. Yo8. 

(’omniissioiior Garuetson. If lio preached this doclrino of Ihe If tlu* 

ballot did not get there. 

Mr. Zeeiiandelaau. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garkktson. How would you look at it it a so-called leader of 
employers preached exactly the same doctrine? Wo\ild it be efiually ini(iuitous? 

Mr. Zeehandei.aaji. Absolutely. 

CommissieiK'r (Jaukktsox. Good. 

Mr. Zeehandklaar. Absolutely; yes; there is e<iuality in that respect. Vio- 
lation or law is not jusliticHl <m one side any more than on the other. 

( /oinniissioner Gaiiretson. That is g<K>d doctrine, 

IMr. Zkehandelaak. We preach it and practice it. 

('liairnian ll'ArsTT. iSow, is there any other .subject that has not been elicited 
by the (piestions that have i)een asked you by counsel or commission that you 
would like to volunteer testimony upon? If so, you may. 

Mr. Zkkti ANDE i.A \u. I would like to reserve the right, if the commission will 
permit, later on if something comes to my mind, if I might put it in docu- 
mentary* form or oral t<'stimony. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. We will be glad, if you have any documentary 
testimony. We try to hear the w’itnessc's on important subjects in rebuttal. So 
that will be all for the prestml. You may staml aside. 

(Mr. Zeehandelaar laler snbmitttMl a map of the city of T^os Angeles and a 
pamphlet entitled “Animal H('i)or1 of (Klicers and Membership last of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Association of Li>s Angeles, Cal., 1908-19(19.'’ The 
foregoing were in printed form. He also submit led various allidavlts and other 
data which appear among the (*\hibits at the eml of this subject.) 

Gen, Otis, if yon will resunu' tht‘ stand, please. 

TESTIMONY OF GEN. HARRISON GRAY OTIS— Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. If you are prepared with your statement, General, you 
may pro<’eed with it. 

Gen. Otis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, here are cer- 
tain statements that 1 have prepared on invitation of the committee, made on 
behalf of the publishers of the Los Angelis Times, relative to conditions in 
the local industries and traversing the system of unionism and nomniionism, 
res])ectivel.v, in their Ixsaring n]Mm the (piestlon of industrial unrest; also tl\e 
material conditions of Los Angeles workmen and the general prosi)erit.v of 
tlu‘ city. 


Olfice of the Times, New Times BriLDixo, 

Loh AuffeJfs, l^cptrmbrr 8, tiH). 
To the United States Cufumisshii on Industrial Hclations. 

Gentlemen: The principal statistics and other <latn emi)raeed in the state- 
ments here presenter! for your (dlicial consideration havi* been drawm almost 
exclusively from the details and anmial reiiorts of the Times Mirror Co., cov- 
ering the piTiod involved. The Times Mirror Co. is the ofTicial name of the 
corporation publishing tlie Time.s. 

Proprietors and business managers ari' generally and naturally reliu'tunl to 
disclose inside information concerning il»e details of their business operations, 
and I myself sliare in tliat reliictan<-(‘. Nevertheless, in this instance 1 am 
taking the opposite course to a large* extent for the sake of Illuminating the 
industrial situation, wdiich neither I nor my coowners and cow’orkers slundd 
keep you in ignorance of. 

OPERATING FACTS. 

Payments to labor . — During tlie year emUxl September 30, 1913, the close of 
our last fiscal year, the Times paid for lalKir in tlie form of wages and salaries 
the aggregate sum of $039,152, lieing an increase of $27,342.15 over the jire- 
mllng year. For the 11 months endeil August 31, 1914, the aggregate pay- 
ments to labor in the composing room alone were $117,190.90, being an average 
of $2,510.50 for each of the 47 pay days embraceil within the period covered, 
which will be divided into three classes, to wdt: First, skilled mechanical 
labor; second, other skilled labor; and third, unskilled labor, the latter bearing 
only a trifling profiortion in numbers, and the rest belongs to the other classes 
named. This Is illustrated by tlie following actual figures applicable to a 
previous year. In 1912 the payment as to the first class named was $185,847.86 ; 
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in the second class, ,$402,7ai.r»2 ; and t(» (he tliird class only $23,200.17. The 
relative payments since 11)12 have heon suhsianlially on the same ratio. 

During the 23 years preceding the end of oiir last liscal year our i)aMneiits 
for wages and salaries aggregated $5,807,034.50. 

Individual earnings of skilled irorknicu . — The individual earnings of lino- 
type operators who work on piecework, which is the ruie in the Times ofiice, 
run from $5.50 to $7.50 per day of seven hours’ work at the established piece 
rate of 11 ^ and 13 cents per thousand erns, resp('ct ively. 

Workmen by the day are guaranteed eight hours’ employment. The rates are 
given further on. The v/orkday for the piece men varies necessarily sonu'whal 
from time to time owing to the necessities of the otla-e. Tluur working hours 
go up as high us 0 to 11 on the later da>s and nights of the week owdiig to 
the exigencies of the demand of the larg(‘ Sunday issue. These earnings by 
the piece are substantially higher than the average earnings paid by tlu‘ day 
or week for similar work in union n(nv.si)aper otlices thi-ougln)tit tlu^ countr.v. 
It has been demonstrated by y<‘ars of exixM-ience in my otlice tluit the piec(‘ 
system for compositors on the daily iiew.sjaipc'r is far the best for all con- 
cerned. It is bettiM* for tin' workmen, becausi* they earn higluu* wages in tli(‘ 
same number of hotirs than do tinlon emi>lo,\ers working on an hour, day. or 
week luisis, whicli is the cast-iron rule in newspaper otlices dominati'd b^ the 
typographical union. It is bettia* also because it stimulates the numlxa* hi‘ 
could ojierate liy a special eftort and ]>ermits Idm to rush, which practice is 
forbidden him in union otiic(‘s ; and is also better for tin* employer, because 
th(‘ pi(‘C(' system iirodm^es more satisfactory results in less time by reason «)f 
greater speed, celerity, ami etliciency achieved. 

The pieci' systinn is thi' thing for a rush job lik(' the production of a daily 
newspapei* on time every morning in the >ear. Any mmnber of a nonunii)n 
daily newspaper thus properly directeil ami manned by free, independent, loyal 
rnd zealous w(u*kmen, is able to demonstrate beyond question these iinjiortaut 
truths, to wit, that higher wages p.aid to fewer workmen and coupled with 
greater etliciency and ei'onomy in the long run are practicable and possible. 
Besides thc're is the distinct advantagi' in the case of nonunion e.stablishments 
that the mnployer and the rnakm* of the pay roll and tlie man responsible for 
the wage iiayments is left fri'e, as he ought to lx*, to conduct his own oflice and 
its atfairs within his clear legal rights, wdthin his owui proper control, which 
can not be successfully disputed, and also with that self-resix‘ct and coididenc'' 
w’hich should be tlie owner's own undi.sput(*d possessions. lie has a free man’s 
right to stand up to his full height in his stalwart manhood, fact* the worhl 
and his w’orkmen, making no aixdogy for his presence upon earth as an em- 
ployer. 

Different rates paid to skilled labor . — In tin* composing room of the Times we 
established many years ago three different wage scales, cr(*ated to compensat(* 
time work with the sjiecial object of pacing hand coin])ositors and other skilled 
wairkmen accord! dg to elliciency and merit. These differ»*nt scjdes were origi- 
nally agreed uimn in the year 1800, after mutual negotiations betw'(*en the oflice 
and the men concerneil, and (he .s(‘veral rates here first named w'ere willingly 
accepted by the different classes working under them. This first arrangemeiu 
was in operation without friction for several years befoix* undergoing changes. 

The rates paid for the particular cla.sses of skilled labor here indicated won* 
originally fixed as follows: Lowest rate 42 cents per hour, equivalent to $3.78 
per day of 0 hours. Next hig(‘lu*r rate 45 c(*nts ])(*r hour, (*(piival(*nt to $l.d5 
per day. Next higher rate 47 cents per hour, cHjuivah'ut to $4.2;i per day of 
0 hours. Subsequently there was a reilmiion in houi's and considerable in- 
creases in the hour rates from time to time until they wen* finally brought up 
tf> the present figures, to wit : For dayw ork, 53 cents i)er hour, or $4.25 for 8 
hours. For night workmen, 5(>, G2. and 75 cents per hour, respectively, accord- 
ing to classification, thus raising the night rates to $4.50, $5, and $6, rc^pw - 
tively, per day of 8 hours. 

In establishing these different scales for hour, day, and week work, the aim 
W'as, as I have already said, to pay according to ineril and efficiency. It liai)- 
pens tliat the Times had in its emi)loy for a long time several very faithful 
skilled w'orkmen wiio were advanced in years, and widlo altogether conqx'tent 
for their respective tasks, they W'ere necessarily le.ss efficient tlian younger men. 
Tlie office was averse to dismissing tliesc veteran w'orkmen because of lack of 
full speed caused by age, and therefore offered to retain tliem at wages whieli 
fliey tliemselves willingly accepted, wages i»aid on one or the otlier of the three 
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tlifferent bases first given lierein. These veterans, Iiewcver, then constituted 
only a small proportion of tlie entire force employed in the composing room of 
the Times, They were engag(‘d on daywork mostly. 

Other pertinent facta. — ('ollat€*ral statements have been prepared, and it is 
proixn* that I should make here a series of collateral statements relating ex- 
<'liisively to Iho business and conduct of the establishment during nearly a 
quarter of a century past. These several statements are therefore made to 
intentionally cover a wi<le range with the object of showing the operations of 
the different (h'partiiamts of our publishing business, and especially including 
payments for labor, which, us I understand, is one of the subjects that the com- 
mission is investigating. 

Other tigures are given for the jnirpose of showing perlinejit and important 
eollal(‘ral facts heaiang u])on the situation, and neeessarily to he included in 
the ^^ork of supplying full information as a basis for making up a just judg- 
numt upon present conditions, as w(‘ll as upon those which earlier prevailed in 
this oHice, with some necessary exceptions, but always under the nonunioii 
system. 

Substantially among the pertinent facts ami circumstances may be included 
the strike of 1800. 'I'liis A\as a strikv' against Ihe Tinu's hy its then union em- 
ployees on the Tith of xVugust, 181X). Only a viu-y brief riH*ital of the facts, how- 
ev(‘r, ami the circumstances leading up to th(‘ pri'sent status is requirinl at 
this late date. 

The strike was suddenly precipitated by our union A\orkmen acting in con- 
junction with the other niembei's of the local lypogra]>hlcal union not in our 
employ. The strike was ostensibly umhTtaken bi'cause of the refusal of the 
owners and managers of the Tiint's to yield to a demand of the local union 
that its members, or those of them in our emjdoy, should be gi\on the riglit 
to practically displace the management in their composing room. They were 
i^Kpiired in the ultimatum issued by the union to submit to arbitrary, unwar- 
1 anted, unjust, an<l humiliating rules and keep all nonunion men out of the 
('stablisliment and a(ivan<*e forthwith to a hxed rate of wmges and a guaranty 
of continued control of tlie union in the composing room, with a chapel at- 
tached. The strike came after a single <la.\’s w^arning ami on tla^ very eve 
before a publication day, with tlie hope and expi'clalimi that the manag(*rs 
would >i('ld rather than miss an issue. The otluT daily newspapers in the 
city— three — yielded to the strikers — tw’o at tlK‘ end of a day, th(‘ other at 
the end of a month. Tlie dMmes alone refused to yield, it stood gast and defieil 
and defeated tlie strikers. It has beim a nonunion ollice ever since, or, more 
strictly speaking, a Printers’ I’rotective fraternity oftice. 

This is a body of organized laimr of the laTter sort, which has no athllation 
with either the international or the local typographical union. Members of 
Ibis reasonable and (h'licndable organization have Ix'en chictly employed by us, 
together with other nonunion workim'ii during the entij-e period sim*e the 
unwTse and unjustihidile strike of that long-ago ixu-iod— a strike that wms con- 
fessedly regretted by the strikers themselves. 

A serious boycott promptly followed the strilo', causing loss and annoyance 
to the olllce and scune disturbance to general business. MtTchants and other 
advertisers were systematically and viciously pursued and proscribed for 
l)atroniziug the Times. Some of them sulfered themsehes to become temporarily 
frightened. Others yielded to the industrial terrorlsis. This condition w’ent 
on for a considerable time, but gnidually tin* merchants recovered their nerve, 
and one by one took their stand against orgaidzed labor and industrial des- 
potism, the* increase of which w^as then seriously undertaken in Los Angeles. 

Fear of an enraged and proscripted nnionism largely passed aw’ay. Trade 
resumed its normal frame, ami for y<*urs past Los Angelos has been free from 
the domination of lawless unionism, the only sort of unionism that has been 
assailed by us. The employer, like us of the Times, never resents or assails 
law’-abiding and fair-acting unionism, and very many unfortunate union men, 
deserving im-n who have been displaced, losing good positions, who might now 
be at work, posMbly earning good wages had tlie folly of 1880, the indefensihlo 
Ntrlke, never been committed. 

Earnings amt operating cj*pca.<fcs— During the 23 years for which exact sta- 
tistics are available the gross earnings aggrogateil $18,445,519.41, and (perat- 
ing expen.ses during the same periotl, the same years, were, all told, thirteen 
in ill ion 


(Jliairmun W\lsh. What were those years? 
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Gen. Ot\s. Tlie 23 yoai’s hist past, up to September 30. 19J3. The operating 
expenses were — in last s(*t oi' figures are, of course, inehided payments 

of wages and salary amounting to the gross aggregate sum of .$5,807,034.50, as 
already stated. 

During our last preceding fiscal year the gross earnings amounted to 
.$1,937,353.62 and operating expenses .$1, (>71,990.60. 

Advertising. — In the nine years preceding Sepli'inber .30, 1913, the Time.s 
printed 496,613 columns of paid advertising niartei, with a gross income of 
$10,0.30,359.75 from tliat source. Thc'se figures are given fur the pui’pose of 
showing whether the business men of Los Angles have been backward in sup- 
porting a pronounced, bold-speaking, nonunion newspaper, and shows whether 
they have been afraid to patronize the Times bei'ause of its upstanding posi- 
tion on the labor question. Coming dowui to the present, these figures are 
given; During the 10 months ending .July .31, 1914, the advertising earnings 
aggregated $1,068,757.51. 

Circulation. — Aggregate number of copies circulated in the .\ear ending 
September 30, 1913, 23,314,624; daily net average, 53,7(X); net Sunday average, 
86,770. Income from circulation during the same period, $420,654.29; cost, 
.$32,3,152.38. Daily circulalion (August, 1914), 56,682; Sunday circulation, 
91,038; average daily decrease over tin' same month in the preceding year, 220 
copies; average Sunday decrease, 6,411 copie.s. 

As in the case of the advertising earidngs referred to, these facts concerning 
circulation are cited to prove the claim tliat the hhmes is fairly po]nilar in the 
community and fairly ac'ceptable to a population, a vast majority of wdmm are 
men and wmmen wdu) work with their heads or hands, or with both. Tim 
circulation of the Times is substantially net and paid fur, the “ I'ree copy 
habit *’ not Ixdng encouraged. 

White paper. — Quantity counuiikmI in tin* last preceding fiscal year, IS, .507, 604 
pounds; cost, $492,084.21. 

Dividends . — In the 25 years ending September 30, 101.3, the dividend i>aid by 
the Times to its stockholders aggregated $1,. 599, 970. 50. This piece of inside 
information is not given boastfully or with any desire to parade the comfortable 
fact, but is disclosed “ m<‘r(‘ly as an evidmice of good faith,” and for the ])ur- 
pose of showing that the establishment has been moderately successful in 
repelling the ravenous vulj>ine from the threshhold. During all the.se years the 
dhmes has received nothing in the w\ay of gifts, subsidies or “windfalls,” but 
has legitimately earned all the moneys shown in (his statement, out of w’hich 
it has paid its way in every particular — ami “ tlnm some.” 

Destnielion of the TIdh's Huildinq . — hhds tragic disaster, which occui'red on 
the mornirjg of (October 1, 1910, resulted in a tot;iI money loss, as m'arly as could 
be calculated and e.stimated after the disaster, of a little less than .$.509,000, 
offset by insurance (all promptly paid) aggregatittg $204,069. hhiero warn 
salvage in the wmy of presses, etc., rescued, to the amount of $49,000. The 
total cost of the restoration of the etpiipment destroyed in the mechanical 
department warn $1S2,148.<82, a«i<Ie from the building. This is a sensiti\e sub- 
ject, and I made it very brief. 

The new Times Building. — Besides paying a modest dividend each year, as 
already showm, and paying the highest waigi's to skille<l labor, we had managed 
to save up something for a I’ainy day, and tlu'se savings wca-e put away under 
the head of “reserve fund.” The rainy day, or more propei’ly the tie)*y day, 
came, as already related, when the first Times Buihling w^as destroyed through 
the combined and wicked agencies of union labor cons])iracy. dynamite and 
fire, wdth an aggregate gross loss of more th.an half a million dollars, and, 
saddest of all, the wdping out of 20 precious human live<— th(‘ lives of loyal 
and brave nonunion workmen who manfully stood fast at their posts during the 
perilous hours of death and destruction. 

More inside facts — The- matter of e^lHeneg and economy. — .\s bearing upon 
this very important matter. I olTer the following pertinent statements; 

1. The Times sets from 15 to 20 per cent more display and cla«^irted adv<‘r- 
tising, new^s, and other reading matter every month in the year tluni do(‘s any 
other Los Angeles paper. 

2. It employs a less number of wmrkmen by 10 to 15 per cent, thereby i>rov- 
Ing greater efficiency on the part of its nonunion wmrkmen. 

3. It uses 32 linotype machines In its composing room, and our linotype 
operators, working on piece basis at the rate of 11 ^ fl^nd 13 cents per thousand 
ems, respectively, earned an average last year of from $5.50 to $7.50 per night 
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.of 7 hours, wliile the union scale for the stiuie class of work in Los Angeles, 
fixed on a time basis, is i)er night of 8 hours. Thus it will be seen that 
the nonunion man earns more money in sliorler hours of employment, and that 
tlu' employer gets more work done with less fHiuipment and a less number of 
workmen than does the union concern; which facts prove that conditions are 
better for the employee and better for the employer in the Times shop than in 
the close<i shop, 

4. The ''J'imes pa.\s nothing for work not tlone; that is to say, nothing for com- 
l)osition co\ering space occupied by picture cuts, maps, matrices of advertise- 
ment set elsewhere, etc. The rule <‘\i)res.sed in tlie following words has been 
in operation for years: “No payments to any class of workmen for time not 
worked or service ]iot rendered.” 

5. The average pay received by our operators would he considerably greatiM* 
than it is were it not for the fact that we are retaining many old men who 
ai‘(‘ not capable of turning out anything near the result that they fojauerl.v pro- 
duced. 

(5. Our nonunion system has lu'cn so attractive to outside printers tliut we 
receive very many applications from exi»ert hand compositors and linotype 
operators from far ami m‘ar, who, hi'ing exceptionally elliclent, seek to S(M*ure 
employment where elticiency and loyalty uia' rewanleil; they preferring to luive 
employment on a piece basis ratlier limn he held down to a fiat hour or day 
Avage in clos<Ml-slu>p otiice.s, wlnu'e tliey must banish all hope of inglier compensa- 
tion, no matter lu)W strenuously tltey may api)ly lliemseives. To illustrate: 

7. Not a few tmion printers employed in union or closed-shop oiru’e& in 
Los Ang«‘l(‘S have from time to time api>lied to the Times for employment during 
the last 20 y(‘ars. Itecenily two young Hitotype operators employed hy anotlun- 
local newspaiMu* applied to tlie Times for employuunit, stating that they wanted 
to surrender tlu'ir union car<ls ami hei-ome pcrmunenl (*m|>loyees of the Tim<‘S 
linotype ojieraling room. When asloMl for their rea.sons for wanting to make 
a change, tlic siioki'sman for llu* two young imm reiilied that he w’as a fast 
opei*ulor, dei'lariiig that at the 'Ihmes pie<‘e .scale he could average from $7.50 to 
$8 per night of seven hours; that lie had betm located in the niiion office W'liere 
he had bi‘en working h(‘tw(‘en two slow operators, who, even on tlie Times ])iece 
scale, witiild not he able to make over $3 per night of seven hours, and that 
he was tired of liringing up tiieir average (indirectly) and earning their money 
for the “slow oru's.” In otlier words, he ileelared, tliat he and his coniiianion 
wore ambitious young men, and tliat it was rallua’ n^iiulsivo for tliem to he 
lield down to the levi‘1 of interior working, with no hope of anything better in 
the future, or any opportunity to receive compensation in proportion to the 
amount of worlc tliat tlu'V wore able to turn off. 

8. The Tiiiu'S workiiuMi are prosperous and eontent(‘d — clieerful, lo>al, lu>pe- 
ful, and depemhililo. Many of lliein live in their own houses, and our rela- 
tion with tliciM are giMid ; theirs witli their employers likcwisic 

/chor— -77/c “ c/o.vcd shoj)." — T)o F dispute the riglit of lahoi* to 
organize? No; I do not, and never have T ili.sputed it, all allegations to llie 
contrary iiotwitlistaiiding. In all tliese years of dispute, couteiilion, ignorance, 
ilclusion, and bail l)J<u»d on tlie ]Kirt ol its antagonists, sinc(‘ tlie >eai* ISfiO the 
Times has ncAcr editorially attacked organized labor as such, or because it 
was or is organized. It has sti'adily opiio.scd and attacked tlie law'lessiiess ami 
despotism of organiziMl laiior when il has siiowii itself to lie guilty of tlie.su 
grave offenses, Avliich, unfortunat<*ly. has ix'eu all too froiiiuMit ly, as the entire 
country kiu»ws. It is the offen.ses, tlu‘ crimo.s, the de.spoti.‘'m, and the monstrous 
and inherent spirit of monopoly wiiich possess(‘s and oh.sesses unruly organized 
labor so largely that: T have assaih‘d day in and day out. It is the systematic 
proscription by the unions — by many branche.s of organized labor generally — the 
lirce antagonism to fns*, lnd(*pen<Ient, nonunion labor that constitutes the wide- 
spread and dangerous menace to personal rights and industrial freedom, and 
to the principal industries of tlie ITiited Slates, that have alarmed llilnking 
and patriotic citizens. Herein lie the gi'eat offenses to liberty and law^ and to 
the true welfare of the country, committed with the amazing effrontery by 
“ organizt'd ” labor so called. So, when asked w^betber I dispute the right of 
labor or of workmen of any class to organize, I say “No; provided the 
organization be on strictly legitimate line.s — that Is to say, within the limita- 
tions of huv; and, provided furtlienuore, that the policies and practices of or- 
ganized labor be consistently condiicie<l within those iiecevS.sary legal lines.” 

Rnt wdien asked my opinion of the wisdom, the exi>ediency and the actual 
benefits of “organization” in the long run I answer in the negative not 
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believing in these affirmations. I think that free labor — that is to say, in<le- 
f)eii<lent, unshackled, nonunion labor — is the true condition, and tlwit il residis 
to more good to the workman and his family, to his employer, to tin* tianles 
and industries, and to the country itself than does union lai)or, even when law- 
fully conducted. Union labor demands a monopoly in each and all of the 
trades wherein it may secure a foothold; and this demand is neither fair, 
lawful, practicable, expedient, nor benottcial when we take into consiileration 
the true interests of all the peoide, including the workmen thems(‘lves, the 
employers, the capitalists, and the industrial operators upon wlumi labor must 
depend for steady employment at fair wages; for it is steadiness of employ- 
ment-work the year around — that the workman “ needs in his husiiu'ss.” 

strikes and hoyvotia . — The evil of frequent strikes confronts all too fre- 
quently the employer, the workman, the manager, and the capitalist. It is a 
great evil. It retards progress; it disturbs the industries; it interferes with the 
carrying out of contracts; it fetters ami restricts production; it results in for- 
feitures and loss of money by c<mtractors and em]>lo.\ers; it l)egets needless 
idleness; but, worse than all, it harmfully alfVots the workman himself by 
throwing him out of employment, fi*e(pieiitly against his will, annihilating his 
pay envelope, and driving him and his family in too many casc'S to undeserving 
poverty and distress. 

All of these evils are avoidable, and it slnnihl iwver lie within the power of 
“organized labor” to bring smdi evils upon other w'orkmen as well as uiion 
themselves through the baleful (hwice of the strik(‘. 

Any individual workman has the individual right to strike peacefully if he 
does not like Ids employment or his employer. 1 have never dispiUeil that riglit 
AvlKHuwer the strikin' fev*ls moved to “move on." lint when the strike is nndor- 
taken by masses of wmi’kmen acting in conspiracy and accompanied by violence, 
coercion, ])icki‘ling, assaults, and the boycott, it becomes orgaidzinl crime. The 
boycott itself is alisolntely indefensible, and lioth in its prijuary and secondaiy 
forms, has been declaim'd ille<gal by the United States Supnnne (Nnirl as as 
by minor federal and State courts. There is not, and can not he, any such 
tidng as a “ peac<T\d h<>\<‘olt.” In lln‘ v(*ry nature of tlie case, a boycott is and 
must l)e lawless ami unjust dmdal of the legal and ]>ersonal riglits of the person 
or thing boycotted — one or both. 

Question. “But is labor not Jnstitied in organizing for its own protection?” 
If the organization he lawTul and not mono])olistie, despotic, or proscriptive, I 
answer “ L'es.” But it is so oflmi ihnoid of these saving (lualities tliat little 
or no r(*al or perinnueiii good comes out of presiud-day organization in tlie long 
run. Tlie conllicts, tlie strikes, the had blood, the assaidts, the violence ami 
sure idleness and noiieai'iiing n*snlts which are the had acldeveinents of the 
strike, make the wisdom, the expediom-y and jiractical good llowing from the 
present-day organization of lalior, when coupled with (he “closed sho]) " ex- 
tremely doubtful, if vkwved courag<H>nsl,\ , hromlly, and Judiciously. The losse.s 
in a general and protra<*(ed strike T undertake to dt'clare will wlaui fairly 
footed up more than olfset the uaiiis through any n<lvaiice in wages, or any r(‘- 
dnetion in hours', even wlum these resulls are achieved, which 1 j.\’ no means 
follow' every labor battle. So that the striker is a sur(‘ loser in (lie end. 

T}i(' evil of labor monoindff . — T boldly ehalleiige the narrow' and selfish lalior- 
nriion policy of umlertaking to monopolize tlie industries and gallun* tliem into 
the hands of the organized few' as against tlie unorgaiiizetl many. Tliis policy, 
besides being unlawful and unfair, is a ilemonstratcd detriment to (he whole 
body of American industries, it is not limited imlustry and restricted prmluc- 
tion that labor as a w'liole needs; hut it is expanded. enlaru(‘<i industries, ami 
unfettered activities, coipiled wdlli increast*d production in all legitimate lines, 
that the W'liole country and all its people, workimm of all shades includi'd, are 
most in need of. The solidarity of tlie Industries and tlie h(*st interests of the 
country go hand in hand, they deinaml the same policy, producing the same 
results; that is to say, the utmost po.ssihle pnaluction, yielding tlie utmost 
possible wealth. Can industrial ]»rodm*tion he forcildy restricted without a 
corresponding restriction in w'ealth jirodiiction and the comforts of good living 
which all worthy w'orkers alike are entitlcMl t<»V The broad policy ot s<Min<l 
industrial economy demands free<loni of action, unfettered activities, ami un- 
restricted production in nil Industrial lines. 

The better way — InduHtrial freedom. — As 1 contend ami ha^e sii<*cesstiilly 
maintain^, free, independent, nonunion, unfetteriHl labor is the true <‘omlition 
for the free-born, unenslaveii American workimm to live under. He has the 
right to be free under the Coiistituliou and the laws of his country free t* 
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Avui'k \\liere aiul lie will, in bi.s own tnicle alid pursuit, when engaged to 

any oin])Ioyer of Ins ehoic-e, and at such wages as the two, standing face to 
face, may mutually agree upon. Such a contract has the full force of law 
whether written or unwritten. “Collective bargaining” is not legally neces- 
sary, though practically convenient at times. The independent workman 
acknowledg(‘s allegiance to no union or labor combine whatever, and bows down 
to no walking delegate who may “ walk ” up to him in an auto and undertake to 
give him orders, lb' is not a “joiner,” and pays no dues unwillingly, and 
stanvls no dread of being brought up with a jerk l)y the walking delegate or 
the union for exorcising his indefensible right under the laws of his country 
to pursue any hon(‘st avocation of his choice in a lawful way, fearing only 
God and the laws of his country. When protected by that authority, as ho is 
entitled to lie, he is able to secure abundant employment at fair wages, to sat- 
isfy his employer, to avert idleness, want, and distress, to win his pay clu'ck 
vlien the day and the month are done, and to support his family and himself in 
comfort and" self-respect. And thus he lias no fear for his future, and no need 
of tlie so-called “protection of the union” — an elusive thing, which is more or 
l(‘ss of a delusion, lie is a free workman, a free citizen, and a worthy son of 
the Th'pnblic. 

The union card . — If any naiTOw-hrowed and liideboiiml iinionist sends 
hurtling i)U<‘k at me this chronic question: “How can tlie workman he sure 
of (*iiipl<>>ment unless ho carries a union card?” I answer that he has the guar- 
anteed rigid, personal, legal, and natural, to seek emi)loyment as a free imin. 
card or no card; and if the despotism, iwoscription, and monopolistic practices 
of so many of tlie unions were prolin)ited by law, as tliey should he, then llio 
nonunion workman would have not only an ecpial cham'e willi tlio union work- 
imin, blit he would iuive a better chance and more favorable opportunities, he- 
cauve emp!ov(‘rs have become immeasiirahly tired of being dictated to, oppos(‘d, 
and cimtrolied in the lawful ni’anngeimmt of their business and their estal)- 
lishmeiits, and therefore they welcome the coming of de})endal)lo nominion 
worjknien to take the places of unreliable, dictatorial, shirking, and striking 
union laborers. 

(dnee h‘t tlio law-abiding employer bo assured of tlie )>rolcctioii of the law 
against the violent strike and the indefensible boycott, which ju-otection should 
lie his always, and may be counted upon to become a steady champion of the 
opcm shop, even if he goes no further in that ilin'ction. 

But more important than the strike, the boycott, or tlie rate of wages and 
th(‘ir effects upon the enqiloyer is the sure result of freedom in the industries 
to the workm'eu themselves. Tlie indepemlent, nonunion workman <Ioes not 
.strike, he does not boycott, and he does not denounce, jaa-scrihe, and After 
Ills own employer by recalcitrant conduct. Hamng no strikes to contend with, 
no boycotts to Carry on, and no idle da.\s to confront because of tliese evils, 
lie goes on as a busy employee instead of an idle one; he loses no time iinwill- 
inglj or hi'cause of having been “ordered out.” Tie gets in moi’e days of work 
in a" month or in a year, on the average, than do(\s the nnc(‘rtain, belligerent, 
mobilizing, and striking union workman; and at the end of a y(‘ar he finds lie 
lias earned a greater volume of money during the preceding 12 months tliun 
lines the man who lakes ordiTS from tlie union’s walking didegate and strikes, 
loses tiiiib and his job, and dis<<heys the commands of tlie law even if he 
escapes its custody. Moreover, he has saved money in other iiarticulurs. lie 
has pai<l out nothing for dues, lines, assessments, contriliutioiis, or “biller 
beer.” He has a home of Ids own, either paid for or in the process of liquida- 
tion’; lie has contrihuled iiotldng to tlie pocket of the leeching walking dele- 
gate. In brief, he is better off because of ids robust, steadfast, stalwart, non- 
unionism, and is vastly more self-respecting. 

The ioUif of indnstriiil fetters— I also opmily challenge the wisdom, the ex- 
pediency, ithe legality, and tlie rightfiilness of organized labor when coupled 
with it's demand for the closed shop. No citizen si'cking to earn his liv- 
ing by his labor can lawfidly be deprived of that right by the edict or the 
action of any private labor combination— -by any autliority less than the law 
Itself. When sucli an attempt has been submitted to the test of the courts It 
has gone down in defeat and dismay. Union men m’ay strike to their hearts’ 
content, If the striking lie peacefully done, hut they can not deprive nonunion 
or independent workmen of tlie right to seek, receive, and carry on any legiti- 
mate employment under agreement with the employer. Can a union work- 
man secure wages, make money, or dispel idleness through the preposterous 
process of voluntarily stopping work and getting his name off the pay roll? 
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The strike inevitably oiitls in enforced juul newness idleness, diih'inlshi'd pro- 
duction, wealth destruction, and the deliberate tiirowing away by the work- 
man of wages not earned, but whi<‘h he might have received liad he only held 
onto his job. What folly this is. 

It is industrial warfare that directly pnxluces tliese deplorable and unjust 
conditions. And I declare unhesitatingly that they are almost without ex- 
ception needless. The employer must be free and his workmen must be free. 
The employer must thrive if his workmen are to thrive, all working luiiid in 
hand in the creation of industrial activity and production. 

Industrial unrest — what is the chief i)roducing cause of it? Not tho*^!' peace- 
ful, rational conditions in tlio industries which I have here di'i)ieted, hut the 
very opposite, the conditions so largely gnnving out of militant trade-unionism, 
which, if it were able, would in’ako the closed shop universtil throughout the 
land, thus monopolizing, or attempting to monopoliz(*, American industrit's in 
the hands of a few workers — less than ll per cent of tlie wlioh* hotly of lalxjr — 
a thing impossible, -i 

But these flagrant wrongs and undeniable evils are not all. The clused shop, 
the strike, the boycott, and the bludgeon, when siimmom'd (o the aid of th's- 
perate and militant unionism, as has been done in count h'ss cases, are Uvdoi’i- 
ously lawless devices, inevitably producing that industrial unrest which is now 
tlie subject of ollicial imiulry. 

It could not be otherwise. It is the hi\v-<lef,ving minority uiulertuliiiig to 
dominate, coerce, proscribe, ami persecuting the law’-ohs('rvii!g majority, which 
restrains itself because of its respect for liberty and law. These practh’os here 
condemned could do nothing less tlian ])roduce industrial ui\r(*st. Moreover, 
such conditions result in no good to the disturbing unionists themselves. They 
})iit an end to employment during long i)eriods of time, jiaralyze the pay roll, 
ci’oate needless idlenesss, disturb and disorganize the industries, vastly dimin- 
ishing production and prohts, also so essential to the propeidy of employer and 
W’orkiuan alike, to the busiiu'ss and to the country. 

The ii'uc remedy . — Tlie obvious remedy is industrial fr(‘(‘doiu — that friM*, lauj^^ 
protected right of nil laborers and other workmen, without ilistinctioii, to law-~ 
fully seek and secure, without tux or toll, any emplo.viiu'nt of tlu‘lr choice upon 
even terms, and without restriction or interferimce by any private labor com- 
bine, or by any power wbatever lower limn the laws of th(‘ country or the 
autliority of its Judicial and executive olheers. 

Anything short of this is a specii'S of industrial dt‘spotism, ri‘pugnaut to the 
<\)iistitution and the hnv, to the Declaration ami to tlie natural rights of man. 
These great bulwarks of individual guarantee and did'ense must be maintained 
by our fn’O w’orkiiig citizens — by all citizens in fact — in the face of private and 
irresponsitile labor leagues, ordia’s and organizations, acting contrawise, unless 
we are actually prei)are(l to suiter still more steps in the direction of industrial 
anarchy, misrule, and unrest to be takmi in these Unittxl Stales. 

Abolish union-labor monopoly, discrimination, and violence, the denials of 
(unployment to all nonunion woj’kers, and other Ihigrant evils of the dictatorial 
closed shop, and then; will result work for all at fair wmges; accelerated pro- 
duction and increased personal comfort will speedily folhnv, snceeeded by the 
liisappearaiice of the public soup kitchen and the elimination of industrial un- 
rest. The objection may possibly be advanced that there are not enough non- 
union W'orkmen in the entire country to carry on its industries. No fears need 
be harboreil on this score. Wlien nonunion workmen are given the protection 
to which they are clearly entitled under the rule of law^ ami justice, tliere wull 
come a mighty accession to tlieir ranks from the closed-shop camps, which are 
literally honeycombed with members who will bi*eak away when tliey once 
iind that they can better their condition under the sound system of freedom 
in the industries. 

There will be w^ork for all workers. The great industries, the miglity fields 
of production and supply, tlie measureless channels of trade, the busy hives of 
manufacturing and commerce and trade — all will need to be manned by willing, 
eager, free, and unfettered American workmen, because the United States of 
America has work to do. Her wmrkmen, tradesmen, proilucers, and jx'ople are 
surely destined to receive a loud call to w’^ork for the w’orld lienceforth. Shall 
WH‘ not prepare to answ^er the coming call? 

Conclusion . — These matured convictions of mine, based upon close observa- 
tion and long experience, make me doubt the ne<!essity, the eflicieney and prac- 
tical benefits of trade-unionism ns it exists In this country to-day wiien coupled 
with its demand for the closed slioi). Until both shall have been radically 
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retornied will continue to l)e a nienuee more or loss serious, to the ^;reaf 
industries and to the country. As a Rroad proposition, neither can i)e defended 
on national, just, and true economic grounds by either workmen or employers. 
OrganiztMi labor is not (essential to the industries and could not lualve headway 
against fret* unorga)dzed labor were it not bolstered up by monopoly, force, 
and pros(‘ripliou, frequently accompanied by violence and outidght lawlessness. 
Though uu} tbing like a sudden change of the two systems might he accompanied 
by some embarrassment to the large industries at the outset, the business sys- 
tem and induslrial jKquiIation would si)eedily adjust themselves to the IU‘W 
order of things, because it would surely prove to be a better order and a belter 
system. 

1 am snhmiiting lliese statements in writing by permission and upon invita- 
tion of tlie commission, through one of its proper ollicials, and I have aimed to 
make them as i)ractical, direct, authoritative*, and compact as is compatible 
with the nature and importance of the subje<-ts trav(‘r,>ed. 

TIvurtson Guay Otis, 

and (knrral Mana<jvr The TimeH-Mirror Co., 

and I’Jilitor IjOh Anpcics Times. 

Chairman WAr.su. Mr. Garretson would like to ask some ([uestions. 

('ommissiom*!- Gauuktson. I want U* preface my two or three questions, Gen- 
eral, with the statement that my organization is an organization composed of 
plecew’o]‘kers wholl.v. That there is not an instance on record where that 
organization has ever requesterl an employer to discriminate against a nonunion 
man. Therefore, it is from that standpoint 

Gen. Otis. That organization i.s ex<*eptional, and I am gla<l to know it. 

Commissioner Gakkeison. It may be exc(*i)tional in that direction, but those 
are the facts and they are easily i)r(rv(*d. You spe-ak of the respect to which an 
employer is entitl(*d as a free and indeiiendent man. 

G(*n. Otis, lie is. 

^ Commissioner Gahkktson. Is he entitled to any re.*'pect as an employer unless 
ne measures up to the .standard of what an employ(*r should be — if unjust em- 
ployer, is he entitled to any respect? 

Gen. Otis. (\*i*tainly not. No unjust man is entilled to ivsi'iect. 1 am as- 
suming employeics witli goo<l motives and goral actions, and they ari* i‘ntilled to 
resp(*ct and are not slaves in the pr(‘S(*nce of th(*ir workmen. They are not 
compelled to yield everything that is demanded of them. 

(kunmissioner Gauiiktson. Tla‘u. in reality, they are entith*d to respect be- 
cause of the fair treat mi'nt thi'y accord and not simply because they sire em- 
ployers? 

Gen. Otis. Well, they are entitled to resiiect as employers because they 
occupy an important place in industry and because they perform an important 
work ami iierform an important service to the men under them. 

(Commissioner Gakketso.x. And it is in prop(»rtion to how well they measure 
up in that imiMirtant resficct. that :sou hold they are entitled to the resjiect not 
only of their own cht.ss but (*very otlu‘r? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, Sir; no di.sput** about that. I have not disputed it. 

Commissioner Gakret.son. What ha.s been the hi.'^tory of pieceworking in the 
past as betw^een employee and (*niploy(*r? 

Gen. Otis. W<*11, tin* jiiece s.vstem is not applicabh* to a great mimber of em- 
ployments, In fact, it is a[ipli<'able only, I tliliik, to a minor numbei’ of employ- 
ments. 

Commissioner G vrretsox. Isn’t jaecework — hasn'nt tlie attempt been made to 
partially establish piecework almost exclusively in the metal trades, for 
instance? 

Gen. Otis. 1 am not acquainted witli that. 

Commissioner Garretson. lUif where il has been establislied. wliat has l)e(*n 
its history in regard to establishing the amount of otlhdency that could l>e se- 
curol from the faster man and tlien making that the stamlard or minimum for 
all, in fixing the price? 

G(m, Cms. 1 have endeavored to sliovv tliat that isn’t fair. A man should be 
paid according to hi.s earnings. 

Commissioner G.arretson, Hasn’t that hemi the history of piecework in the 
varioiw crafts where it has been establislied? 

Gen. Otis. I am not prepnreil to answer that. 

Commissioner Garre'f.son. Now, to show you the temlency in that direction: 
You heard the wdtness who preceded you on tlie stand refer to a little threatened 
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♦ trouble between the engiiu^'i-s and lirenieu of llie whole western h*rritory in 
dejiling with their luanagenient, in wMeli tlie < inployers’ association liere, or 
manufacturers’ and niercliants’ association, was applied to exercise its I'riemlly 
offices by the sending of a telegram. Do you know what was the impelling 
cause of trouble in that disagreement, bearing in mind the disagreeiiKMit is 
passed by now, we have signed an agreement to arbitrate. 

Gen. Otis. I didn't get that question. 

Commissioner Gahketson. You know there was trouble threahMaul in the rail- 
roads ill the western ))urt of the.counlry three or four weeks ago? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sii*. 

Commi.ssioner GAaKETsoN, Do you know \^hal was thi‘ basic cause of the 
trouble? 

Gen. Otts. Well, T know it was the usual disagremnent that occurs hidweeii 
employer and employee, the mnploye<‘ making (hMiiands (hat the employers wtai* 
not willing to concede. 

Commissioner GAiaacrsoN. Are you aware of the fa<'t that there was an at- 
tempt to substitute the day system for the piecework system that has operated 
bn the railroads of this continent for 20 >ears; that this was the real stumbling 
block? 

Gen. Otis. I did not know that. 

Commissioner Gakultsox. Are you awan^ Unit tlu' whole trainuuMi, the engi- 
neering force, of th(‘ continent, is paiil on what is know’i as the time-honus 
system? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir ; I know in a general way. 

Commissioner GA^U{ETso.^. And it was llie effort to abolish that lime-hoims 
system that brought about (he disagreement between those craft.s. (Nmhl you 
interpret that any other way than just along the line 1 luive named? Twiaity 
years of efficiency undi‘r tlie liotuis .system is now to be u.sed to establish a 
day wage wliich would liring the nuMi less <*arniugs. 

Gen. Otis. I’ossibly the hours are reduced. 

Cornmissiomu' Gaiikktson. Dow is thal? 

Gen. Otts. Ikissilily tlu* hours are redu<*ed in th(‘ proposed mov system, fUld 
tlint would alT<*ct tlie qucstiou directly. 

Commissioner Garkethon. Is wliat? 

Gen. Otis. Ikissihly the hours wim’c (o he reduced under the now system. 

Commissioner Gaishetson. Under the time-bonus systiuii lioui’s necessarily 
enter into it. Ho is given a bonus of time if he performs a certiiin stinit In 
loss than the ordinary time that will he n^qnlred, and it was the etTort on th(‘ 
part of the company to abolish (hat that lirought aliout this d(‘adlock that 
was referred to. 

Now, are not the railroad.s — iio.ssihly tlie largest single employer on the 
continent, the railways — and if tliat is the case, would not the attitude of that, 
the largest employing body, dealing eolle<‘tively, he a general (‘xainple of the 
consensus of opinion of the average employer? 

Gen. Otis. It would hardly apply to other eini»l<>\ ments, because the con- 
ditions are different in otlier einiiloyments and tlie views of the managers are 
different and their processes aii(i metliods are difTi'rent ; noeessarily so. 

Commissioner Gxkketso.n. i jmlge you are an absolute believer in th<' 
supremacy of the law? 

(Jen. Otis. Yes, sir; I am. 

Commissioner Garketsox. Providing the laboring men, organized or unor- 
ganized, cause or enact laws, because in the enactiiic nt of laws they liave usually 
acted as a unit, whether tlioy have in industrial matters or not — if following 
up tlie policy of the ballot and not of the bullet, should enact laws that brouglit 
about the domination of those things that the laboring men tliiiik is good for 
them, at least, wlint would your attitude he toward tlio.se laws? 

(;jen. Otjs. Pardon me. Will you state that once more? I am sorry to ask 
you to do it. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. If using the ballot the men who labor 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir. 

Omimissioner Garketson. It don’t matter whether union or nonunion brought 
about the very condition whitdi you criticize a.s having been brouglit about by, 
union labor, or tried to be brought aliout by union labor, do smire tlie enacl- 
ment of laws which made all tlie.se things you complain of, legal, what would 
be your attitude toward tliat law? 

(5eii. Otis. I would suffer along with the rest until the law was repealed. 
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CoDinii^'.sioiitT Gaurktson. And if it was repeiilod, your subjection to it 
AMtidd be liualV 

(Jen. Otjh, I would continue to suffer. 

Coininissioner Gakketson. Now, this is a question of opinion. You take the 
laws of tie' Avorld that were enacted covering the relations between master and 
servant, the laws t»f the world — we Avill draw the line 50 years ago 

Gen. Otis. Isn't that rather remote? 

CYanmissioner (Jakretsox. IIoav is that? 

Gen. Otis. Oon’t yon think your questions are rather remote? We are deal- 
ing with I be present 

(^.iniinissiouer Garretsox. I liave heard we are dealing with botli the present 
and the future, ami I Iuiao seen it inscribed by some men other than in the 
labor union, that say you judge the future by the past. That is what makes 
me base the question there. The laws of the world governing the relation of 
inastm- and ser\ant have biH.ai in tlie past enacted by the intluence of the em- 
ployers, have they not? 

Gen. Otis. I think so. We are advancing as rapidly as we can from the 
darkness of the past. AVe are working at it. 

(Naumissioiier Garretsox. I am going to get where we have advanced in a 
minute. What I want to get you to do is this: Isn’t it possible that the thinking 
laboring man now feels toward existing laws, just as you have expressed your- 
.s(‘lf you would feel toward the law that you would suffer under, that he is 
suffering umh'r it until he could amend it? 

Gen. Otis. That is the duty of every law-abiding man. 

Gommissioner Garretsox. It is tlaur right. 

(h'U. Otts. It is his duly to stand fast and stand under a law until it is 
repeah'd : and there is no special virtue in a workingman doing that, or no 
sjiei'ial virtue in a capitalist doing that, 

Oommi'-sioner Garretsox. Not any spi'cial virtue, luit it is his undoubted and 
inherent right to do it if he can, isn’t it? 

Gen. Oils. 1 1 is inherent right to do what? 

^iinmiNsiomu* (tsRRETsox. To secure legislation along tlu* line he desires? 

Gen. OiTs. No question about that. You don't need to question uk' on that. 

Gomrnl'-.sioiK'r Garretsox. Tlie present social legislation, so calli'd. or union- 
ism legi'^latimi, that has been passisl by the various Stales or the Nation 
within the pa^t 15 or liO years, lias it Ix'en secur(‘d by llie unitiRl action of the 
laboring man largely or by the united action of the einployi'rs largely? 

G(RE Oris. NeitluT. 

Gommhssioner Garreisox. Neither. 

Gen. Otis. It has hemi si'cnred by the avm-age good motives and good prin- 
ciples of the community at large. Fair men thronghout the country embracing 
men of botii classes. 

(.’ommissioner Garretsox. AA'ho is to blame for the enactment — I am going 
to take the nm^t glaring instance' — who is to blame for llie enactment of what 
Is described At ry ofti'ii by its ot)ponents as Ibc class legislation of the Clayton 
Act? Who bes ('itlicr llie condemnation of having securcMl it or tlie glory of 
having secured it, according to the viewpoint of the critlcizer'.^ isn’t it labor? 

Gen. Gtts. I lielievc so. 

f Commissioner Garretsox. I'-n’t that fairly representative of many of the 
So-called enactments? Tlie compensation law, for instance, like tlie one in your 
OAvn Stale. 

Gen. Otts. I Avill say generally on that point, so as to save you from asking 
me too many questions 

Commissioner G arretsox. Yes, sir. 

Gea. Otis. I Avill say generally any hnv procured by any class which is in 
its(‘lf unjust and discriminatory and unjust to another cla.ss is not to be 
justified. 

, Coinmissiouer Garretsox. Put if it Is in existence is it to be boAved to? 

i Gen. Otis. Is it to bo Avhat? 

[ Commissioner Garretsox. Bowed to and Ih^ed up to by ail? 

^ Gen. Otls. Yes, sir. I believe in the sentiment of Gen. Grant who said if a 
law is odious let it stand until it is repealed, and repeal it as soon as possible. 

L Commissioner Garretsox. But conform until you do reiTeal it? 

i Gen. Otts. Yes, sir; no doubt about that. 

r Commissioner Garretsox. Just one other question, that is in regard to what 
lalior has done in the matter of the betterment— Avhat labor organizations have 
done for wages. 1 urn going to ask you In your own craft. In the past 26 
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years or so the composing-room men ami those ulliod therewith have been 
organized generally, have they not? What Is known as the allied printing 
trades. What have they done in the betterment of wages in 25 years for their 
men? Increase of the sum paid and shortening of hours? 

Gen. Otis. I can’t answer for the allied printing trades or tin' union side of 
the question. I can answer for ourselves. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Then for yourselves. 

Gen. Otis. I have already answered. 

Commissioner Garuictson. What is the per cent of increase to the indivblual 
man in any one of those trades? The compositor, what is the comparison l>e- 
tween what he was earning 25 years ago, or wliat he was })ai(l 25 jears ago, 
and what he is paid to-day? 

Gen. Otis. Twenty -five ])er cent. 

(Commissioner (xArretson. Twenty-five per cent? 

(ten. Otis. Somewhere in tluit vicinity. 1 can ligure it out for yon. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Now, in regard to another craft where there haa 
been no organization, also connected witli a p.aper. How much increase* in the 
same period has there been in the pay of newsi)aj>er reporters, wlio are not 
in this country, I think, organized? I only know one or two places where they 
are, or a few pbu'es. 

(Jen. Oti.s. IMy answer to that wouhl l)e \ery giaieral, and T am not — I could 
not pretend to 

Commissioner Garrktson. Well, wliat is tlie gemn’al going pay f(>r them then 
and now? 

G(‘n. ('>Tis. I should say 15 to 25 per cent in llie 25 years of my experi(‘nce. 

(Commissioner (Lvrretson. You tliiiik they have advanced as fust as the 
orgfiniziHl trades? 

(ten. Otis. I should say very nearly. 

(Commissioner Gaurktson. From your experience is tliat true of organiziNl 
and unorganized labor in general? 

('tCii. Otis. Well, as I hav<* stated generally and repeat, high wages on a noik 
union basis are entirely i>ossibIe. They are paid to efficient workmen under 
conditions where tlie lu-oprietor and bis men come together with a good mutual 
understanding, and wiiere tliere is no restriction on tlie proprietor paying — no 
restriction on the efficient W(»rUman demanding extra pay, and no restriction on 
the proprietor paying it. In otlier word.s, the classifications are more dis- 
tinct ami more pi’onounced in nonunion hdior than they can be nmhT union 
labor. 

(Commissioner Garrktson. Well, arc those classifications as a rule downward 
or upward? 

Gen. Otis. Well, I think they are upward. T can ans\v(*r for ourselves that 
they are upward. 

(Commissioner Garrktson. There I w«)uld ask as to the generality of it, not 
for your own establishment. 

Gon, Otis. In tlie nature of the case, sir, T could n<»t answer tliat. 

(Commissioner Garrktson. Well, wouldn't any oilier plan he a little like an 
answer a gentleman gave In Frisco tlie other day, a very large (unployer and a 
.strong — w^ell, I will call him an o|)en-shop man. That will describe him to you. 
I asked him the question, in regard to another matter, if organized employers 
had ever done a certain thing, and he said it w’as not human nature tliat they 
should. Now, isn’t it human nature tliat if the limitations are not on the 
employer, that are jilaced tliere in greater or less degree by organized labor, 
that he would — the average man, because the w'^orkman and the employer is 
usually made of the same clay — Isn’t it human nature that he wxiuld take the 
opposite view of the man himself and naturally classify downward instetld of 
upward ? 

(^en. Otis. Well, the best unsw'er to that, ,slr, Is that the great law of supply 
and demand governs and should govern. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Don’t supply and demand ahvays fail to govern 
when there is an oversupply of one of the factors? The testimony shows that 
there is a hundred thousand men here 

Gen. Otis. Well, if there is an oversnpply, >vages go dowm. No use to dis- 
pute that. 

Commissioner Garretson. What? 

Gen. OiTS, If ther^ is an oversupply, wages go down. If there is an under- 
supply, wages go up. 

SSSIO®— S. Doc. 415, 64-l-~vol 6 29 
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Coliimissioner Garretsox. Tlu»re you have it. Ami tliere has l>een a great 
many Instances where the influences of labor have kept it from going down 
l>eyond a certain mark wlien tiiere happeiieil to l>e an oversupply of labor, have 
there not? 

Gen. Otis. I think so. 

Ooiniiiissioner Garretson. That is really the very object of one form of labor, 
i.s it not — organized labor? 

Gen. Otis. What you want to get at :Mr. Garretson, I can see, Is a question 
which I have already answered candidly. I said I didn't oppose the organizii- 
tion of labor. I oppose its violence. I opi>ose the closed shop. They can 
organize as much as they jilease, but if they use violent methods, restrictive 
methods, proscriptive methods, and keep the other man from working, then it 
is wrong, grossly wrong. 

Commissioner Garretson. It resolves itself into tills 

Gen. Otts. For instance, 1 have an equal right with you 

Commissioner Garretson. How is that? 

Gen.* Otis. 1 have an e(pial right with jou to go into the railroad business. 
Commissioner Gaiuiet.son. Sure. 

Gen. Otis. And try to get ji job. 

C!ominissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Gen. Otis. If I got the job, 1 wouhl lose it and you would keep yours. 
Commissioner Garretson. Why? 

Gen. Otis, Because 1 would not be competent for it. You would k(H‘p your 
job bei'uuse you have been at it so long. 

Commissioner Garretson. You would ]>robably be even liiglier up if you had 
started when I did. 

Gen. Otis. How? 

<^»mmissioner (iArretson. You uould probably be even higiier up if you had 
starteil when I did. 

Gen. Otis. I could make the attempt now. t would not get tlie job. And if 
j[j.did get I he job, I w'oiild lose it. 

(k)iniiiissioner Garretson. But wlnU‘ >ou dhl. let na' tell yon this, you w'ould 

work for just as mucti money as I tlid under the rtiilway system 

Gen. Otis. Well 

Commissioner Garretson.. If you could do it at all. 

Gen. O'jts. Tluit miglit bo the best system. I lliink llii' railroad comtiany 
would i)e a great fool for i)ayiug me as mueh as (law jiuid you. 

Commissioner C,arrv:tson. As a ineeew’orker, if ,\ou could do it at all, you 
would get the same money 1 diil. 

Gen. Otis. Tliese (pu'stions are very useless, q’hey don't lead anywhere. 
Commissioner Gxrretson. W<*1I, this one may get somewlaa-e. [Luugliter. ] 
Chairman Waesh. Let us Inive order. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn't organization, or liasu’l organization been the 
law’’ of man since they tirst found out that two iikmi <'ouId roll a stone that one 
could not? 

(Jen. Otis, Why, I think so: y(‘s. 

Commissioner Garretson. Good. That is all. 

Chuirnuin Walsh, (^knmidssionr Wi'instock w’ants to ask a question. 
Commissioner Weinstock. 1 waiiteil t<i make sure. (Jcmeral, that I understood 
your attitude in the matter of labor. What I gathereil from tlK‘ reading of 
your statement was tliis: Tliat ^ou !)(‘li(W'e that labor lias the rigid — the moral 
and the legal riglit — to organize. 

(Jen. Otts. I said so. 

(knnmissioner Weinstock. That you 

Gen. Otis. After it is organized it slioiild stay legal. 

Oommissloner Weinstock. Yes. 

Gen. (Jtis, Stay law-al)iding. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Gen. Otts. f'ontinne law-abiding in its practices. 

Commi.ssiou Weinstock. Exactly. 

Gen. (JTfS. And unless it does then it is ol)jtK*tional>le. 

C^anmissioner Weinstock. Your opi>osition is not to unionism, but to unlaw- 
ful unionism? 

Gen. Otis. Certainly. Ws, sir. Has been ahvays. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And yet I further gathereil from your statement, 
General, that you think labor is iimvise in organizing; that organization has 
not accomplislied anything for it. 
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Gen, Gtih. It is unwise when llie organization is coupled witli restrictions 
and wltli the closed sliop, i)ecause the great thing is to liuve everybody at work. 
Everylx)dy that wants to work in this country should liave a chance to work 
under fair conditions and under eq.ual conditions in order that all may thrive, 
in order that production should he very great, maybe immense, and wealth be 
produced on a large scale. 

(jommissloner VI'kinstock. And is it, then, as the result of your exiierience 
and observation, General, that the organization that is a successful organiza- 
tion can go hand in liand with the op(Mi shop? 

Gen. Otis. I doubt it. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. You think not? 

(hill. Otjs. No. For the reason that if organization is not accompanie<l by 
the closed sliop and liy violence ami proscription, it goes to pieces — sure to go 
to iiieces. If all men work on the same basis and receive the same wag(‘s, thou- 
sands of union men would not stay in the union. They v\ould give up their 
cards, and the.^ would st(>p pacing dues, and tlu^v would stop paying assess- 
ments, and they would stand up in their maiiliood and say: “I am an inde- 
pendent American citizmi, and 1 have a right to work, and 1 will take a chance 
with my employer.” 

Gomimssioiier \\ ki.nstoi k. Then, it is >our opinion that tlie union can only 
exist where the closed shop exists? 

(hm. Oils. T'kat is substanliull.v my otiinion. 

< Vnninlssioner Wkinstock. Yes. 

Gen, Otis. 1 think that 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Of course, by the closed shop 

Gen. Otis. I think this, howev(*r. In order to make myself understood, I 
think that if the union had mme of these evils attacln'd to it that it would 
have a chance to exist, bcH-ause necessarily there are some employers that 
would say: ” Well, we will stick to the union. V\'e will stick to the old union, 
esiieclally as it has reforuK'd.” And in that way, then* being no proscription of 
tin* union, either by empoyers or by tin* nonunion men, the union would hayo 
its chance, its opiiortunity, and, if it could demonstrate it could do belter woi*k 
at the same wagi'S, many union men would he emidoyed, aiul many nomuiion 
men would me employed. 

Commissioner W'ni.NsiocK. I want to make sure, (Jeneral, tlilfit yon and I 
(lehne tlie words “closed sliop” in tlie same way. Jly a closed shop i under- 
stand a shop wiiere only union men are cmployi'd. 

Gen. Otis. That is it; exactly. 

Commissioner Wkinsjock, Wh(*re a nonunion man is not retained? 

Gen. Otis. No. He is keiit out; denied his riglits to that extent. 

Commissiont*!* Weinstock, Wi*ll, now. would .voii call the railroads — that is, 
file emplo.Miieiit wlieri* tlu'y em|)loy condm-tors and engiiuvrs and firemen and 
brak(‘men — ai’e they opt'raled und(*r tlie closed shop or tin* open shop? In other 
w<a-ds, so far as you know, do the railroad managers resctlve to themselves the 
right to employ any man that api>lies. union or nonunion, or must tln‘y (*mploy 
only union men? 

Gen. Otis. Well, both iiracticos prevail. Right iiere in tliis ciiy there is a 
railway line 

Commissioner Weixstock. 1 am speaking of sR'am railways now. 

Gen. Otis, W’ell, 1 am siK*aking of the local, which won’t have a union man 
on account of trouble tlnit tlie.s had hereto! ore, and lliey seem to get along 
beautifully. 

(Commissioner Weixstock. 1 may he misinforiiK‘d, hut 1 have been und(*r tin* 
impression that in the railway — in the steam railways all over the country the 
managers reserve the right and are praetically given tlie rigtit by tlie unions 
to employ whomsoeve*’ they plese, union or iiomiiiioii. 

Gen. Otes. Thou it is open shoii. 

(Commissioner Wkixsiock. And yet Mr. (jarretson has told us, and we all 
know, of coiiivse, that the railway unions are very pov\erful, that their organi- 
zations are pronounced successful. 

Gen. Otis. If tliat is true, wouldn’t it, then? 

Commi.ssioiier Weinstock. Tliat tlie opt‘ii sliop and unionism can prevail, can 
go hand in hand? 

Gen. Otis, I want to answer this way: They are practicubh*; their exist(‘nce 
together Is practicable, provided there is no proserlption on the part of the 
union. If any man wants to belong to a union, remain in a union, permit them 
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to remain there ; they get employment from such employers ns are willing to 
employ both classes. 

Commissioner Weinstoiuc. That is, where the employer has not reserved the 
t»ption to employ either union or nonunion men? 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Anil where he does not attempt to employ non- 
union men just simply for the purpose of displacing union men, you believe it is 
Itossible, then, for the union and the open shop to coexist? 

Gen. Otts, Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say you are opposeil to unlawful unions? 
TIow would you regard the unionist that Insists for organization in Los Angeles 
(<>-day to say — that is, lawful unionists — that is unlawful unionism? 

Gen. Otis. It is generally lawful, because their strikes are rarely — the men 
have struck unsuccessfully, as a rule, for many years past. 

Commissioner Wei x stock. Have there been any recent acts of violence com- 
mitted by unionism? 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

(^)mmissioner Wetx stock. There has been? 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

(.Commissioner Wetnstock. How recently? 

(ten. Otis. I w’^ould say three or four jears. Do you want llagrant instances? 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is your own case? 

Gen. Otts. Y\‘s; the destruction of the Times Kuilding by an “organized” 
bomb thrower. He W'as “organized,” all right. He was not unoi’gnnized. 

( Vunmissioner Weinstock. AVhat frame of mind are we to be left in by that 
opinion? Would you say organized labor— say, for I he past quarter of a cen- 
tury — has done anything toward bettering the comlition of the workers or not? 
In other w'ords, would they have been betler otf to-day, in your judgment, if 
there had been no organization of labor in this country? 

Gen, (')Tis. That is a matter of doubt, because the good doni' has been offset 
so largely liy injurious strikes, by l<>sses of wages, by violence and suffering — 
that is, to themselves and their families. That is a tremendous offset to the 
good (lone. 

Commissioni^r Weinstock. You bidieve if it was possible to strike a balance, 
put the gain on one side of the ledgm* and the losses on the other side of the 
h'dger, tiiat they would substantially offset ea<*h other? 

Gen. Otis. No; I would think that the iiidon man would he umhu*. 

CVumnissioner Weinstock. He would he worse olT? 

Gen. Otts. I think it would be a sliowing against him. I do not think that 
the ledger would balance. 

(''oniinissioiier AVein stock. That tlie red-letter figures would be on tiie debit 
side? 

Gen. Otts. Yes; sure. 

(tornmissiomT Weinstock. Among the tldngs tliat wo are. investigating 

Gen. Otis. If you will allow m(\ I do not want to answer any qimstions that 
are not asked, hut let me sugg(‘st, if you deliberately count u]) the tremendous 
loss tliat has taken plac-e in 1, 8. 5, or 10 years through strikes, tlirough boy- 
cotts, tiirough idleness, prolonged idleness, months, even years of Idleness, that 
it w’ould make an immense volume of mone.v h>s.s. I would avoid all that. I 
would avoid all that, so I w’oiild not have llie union man suffering. If he still 
wants to stay in the union, let him stay. But the condition ought to be such 
that he would he relieved from tnuneudous losses tluTe. Now, then, take the 
man, w'ho, wdion the wuilking delegate coukns around and tells him he must 
strike, he strikes against his will. That is what the man pays. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Among the tilings tlmt this commission is inquir- 
ing into Is the matter of the workmen’s compensation act. What is your judg- 
ment of the workmen’s compensation act, General? Do you think is it a good 
thing or a bad thing? 

Gen. Otis. Well, it is very difficult to regulate w^ages by law. 

(’oramissioner Weinstock. Not wages; workmen’s comiiensatlon. 

Gen. Otis. Oh, the compensation act? . , , , 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, to cover the injuries by accident in in- 
dustry. 

Gen Otis. If the act is right and fair in its oiieratlon, I w’ould favor it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How has the California workmen’s compensation 
act worked out, so far as your ow n information is concerned, during the time pi 
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its operation, the last six or seven months? Has It l)een a success or a failure, 
as you see it? 

Gen. Otis. It has worked out very radically for the l)enetit of ihe injured 
workman ; there is no doubt about tluit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, has it been a serious l)iirden ou ilie in- 
dustry? 

Gen. Otis. Well, necessarily, if it is carried too far. If it is unjust in the 
enforcement, the employer suffers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of course, I am speakiii}; of the law as it is to- 
day. 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In your own experience have you found it a seri- 
ous burden? 

Gen. Otis. Well, no; there are not very many cases occurring;. We are le- 
siKinsiblo to pay the bill and let it j;o at that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you taken the trouble <u* have you suiricient 
interest in that to compare the cost for a<*cidents in your industry, say, this 
year, and the correspond inj? period last year? 

Gen. Orrs. No; 1 have not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You, tlien, don’t know whetluu* it Inis cost more 
or less? 

Gen. Otis. No. 

(Jommlssioiier Weinstock. T>o you carry accident insurance, or do you (’arry 
your own insurance? 

Gen. Otis. Well, we carry insurance, you know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. (’arry insurance with some insurance carrier, I 
jiresume? 

Gen. Otis. We know that workmen injnre<l in our service are entitled to 
claim damages. We recognize the fact, and we pay them money when it is 
assessed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, under tlie compensation net, (Toneral, they 
are not entitled to ('laim damages by law; that is, tliey can not bring suit 
against yon unless yon personally liad lieeii grossly negligent; hut they are 
entitled to a certain comiiensation eipial to, I tliink, 65 per (*ent of their earn- 
ing power if you carry your own insurance, winch yon say .von don't; of course, 
you would pay that. If .\ou carry Insurance in an insurance carrier they are 
liable to jiay it, and the only bnnlen that wonhl be put upon you would be the 
premium yon jiay to Ihe insurance carrier. If the matter was put to a refer- 
emlnm against the continuing of compensati<»n — workmen’s compensation — 
woidd you favor it, or woidd you he opp<Kse<l to it? 

Gen, Otis. 1 would look into it carefully, and if it ’ ras fair 1 would favor 
it, and if it was an unjust act 1 would oppose it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. At thi.s moment yon don’t know whether it is 
a fair or unfair act? 

Gen. Otth. I really liaven’t looked at it v<*ry closely. As I say, if anybody 
has been injured in our service we have jiaid the hill and let it go at that. 

(kunmissioner Weinstock. 'Pliat is, yon did not before the compensation 
act? 

Gen. Otis. Certainly, INlr. Chairman, yon riMpiested from me certain facts 
about the wa^?es, skille<l labor, in certain departments. Am I correct? 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Gen. Otis. You asked me for llgiires in regard to the payment of skilled labor 
In certain departments. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; in all departments. 

Gen. Otis. Well, in all departments. 

We have a stereotypers’ room, 7 employees, averaging weekly w’age of $22.80. 

In the pressroom we have 18 men earning an average weekly wnige of $20.70. 

In the general mechaiileal department, over w’hich there is a foreman, we 
have 7 men earning an average weekly w'age of $22.05. 

I will give you in somew’hat more detail the comi>oslng room. Here It is 
ill soraew^hat more detail : In the stereotyping room we have 1 man at $38.45 
a w^eek; 1 at $27.50 a week; 1 at $24 a w^eek; 1 at $19.50 a week; 1 at $18 a 
week ; 2 at $16 a week ; making an average, as I have lief ore given, of $22.80. 

In the pressroom we have 1 man at $35 a w’eek ; 1 at $30 a week; 2 at 
$28.50 a week; 1 at $25.50 a week; 1 at $24 a w'eek ; 1 at $22.50 a week; 1 
at $21 a w’eek; 2 at $18 a w^eek; 1 at $16.50 a week; 7 at $1-5 a week; total 
number listed, 18 ; average, $20.70. 
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General mechanieians : Number of men employed at u weekly rate by the 
week is 1 at $43.35 ; 1 at $24 a week ; 2 at $21 a week ; 3 at $15 a week, and 
the total number in that de]>artment is 7, averaging $22.05. 

Shall I leave this with the ctmimission? 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons would like to ask you some questions. 
('ommi.ssioner Commons. These are for eight liours a day; how many days 
a week? 

Gen. Otis. They are for eight hours a day ; extra i)ay lor extra time. 
(Commissioner Commons. IIow many hours a we(dvV 
Gen. Otis. Forty -eight. We have a six-day iiasis. 

(Commissioner Commons. Do they make much overtime? 

Gen. Otis. Yes; frequently. 

(N)nimissiom‘r Commons. Do they work more than six days a week, take 
the piecework? 

G(‘n. Otis. Unless there is an emergency. 

Commissioner Commons. Is there an.^ thing to prevent a man working as many 
days a week as he wishes? 

Gen. Otts. We don’t like to have him work seven da\s, 

(’(unniissioner Commons. Do you liave any rule on tiiat subject? 

Gen. Otis, Yes; we issued an order a great many years ago to reduce, except 
in cases of emergency, the days to six. And that riMlucticm was accompanied 
with no reduction of pay, so that it was an advance.at that tinii'. 

C’ommissioru‘r Coaimons. Wliat form was the order issued in that no one shall 
w’ork more than six days? 

Gen. Otis. As you are particular about it, I will say it was an order I WToto 
or telegraphed from Washington the da\ .Maj. JMcKinUw was inaugurated. 

Commissioner Commons. How' w’as it framed — no man shall w'ork more tlian 
six days? 

Gen. Otis. (Vrtaiiily; the rule to he six days’ work, not more. 

Commissioner Commons. Are there any considerable nuuilier that w'ork over 
six days now'? 

(ten. Otis. No. 

(\)nmiissioner (’ommons. What W’ns the linotype price wlum you first installed 
the linotypes; in 189(), w'asn’t it? 

Gen. Otis. Eighteen hundred and ninet.\ -three, the time of the first. 
Commissioner CkiMMONS. W hat was the piece rate; about? 

Gen. Otis. I think it was 12. 14, and 15 cenls. 

(tommissioiK'r Commons. WIkmi >ou starle<l it was 12 and 14 cents? 

(ten. Otis. Yes: and 15 emits for a certain class (»f tyjie. 

Commissioner (.’omaions. It is about that now ? 

Gen Otis. Less tlian that. 

Commissionm- Coaimons. Kle\mi and a lialf and — — 

Gen. Otis. 4’hirteeii. 

Commissioner (’om.mons. Do joii know' 1m»w' imn li the men, comparing the 
output of tlie men, liow' mucii it has increased? Wlial could they earn at tliat 
early rate or those early rates? 

Gen. Otis, AVell, I liave answered from live dollars and a lialf to seven dollars 
and a half, siwen hours, at th(‘ existing ratios. 

CommissioiKU' (kiMAioNs. At the pi‘(‘>ciit time? 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

CJommissioner Coaiaionb. Ten years ago, did they earn the same? 

(ten. Otis. .No. Well, 1 would have to look at the ligures to see, I w'ould 
have to go hack and see what they earned at the rates then paid. But they 
earned higher wages in a nine-hour ilay. 

Commissioner Commons. Give ns tlie figures, say, fur 1900, 1901, 1905, and 
the present time, wdiat they wanild earn. 

Gen. Otis. I can get the figures. 

Commissioner Coaimons. Give us the figures, please. 

Gen. Atis. Yes. 

Mr. Cliairman, I w'lll demonstrate a little more precisely than I did in my 
WTitten statement the measure of efliciency reached by our w'orkmen on the 
machines, on the linotype machine, as compared with union offices employing 
workmen by the w'eek, and onr rule, which is invariably the piece rate, and 
some union offices who liave been under that rule universally, as I understand It. 
I have some means of ascertaining very closely w'hnt the difference Is In the pro- 
duction of our 32 machines, with a los.s number of men, and the production of 
a union office, so as to discover the truth of the claim that we have greater 
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efliclency, more output, witli a less number of maeblnes tl\an union ofbees work- 
iiijf on the other basis. In brief, showing the higher rate for men and greater 
economy for the oftice. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell soys he ha.s some questions he would lilo* 
to ask. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you employ union men in your jdaiit, iiKMuhei-s 
of (he typographical union? 

Cen. Otis. No; we do not. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNELL. Do you employ any union men ; do you i>ut any 
union men there, if you know they are union men as such? 

Gen. Otis. Sometimes there are union men in our art room and in the pre^-^- 
room. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are they usk(‘d the question w’hen seeking employ- 
ment whether they are members of the pressmen’s union or the typographical 
union, ns the case may be? 

Gen. Otis. Yes; askefl the question flatly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they admit that they are? 

Gen. Otis'. VVe don’t employ them. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Then, you are not running an open slu»p; ymi are 
running a nonunion sho])? 

Gen. Otis. We are riming a nonunion shop. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are a printer by occupation, or w(‘r(‘ at oik* 
time? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you a member of the union? 

Gen. Otis. No; I am not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were you at any time? 

Gen. Otis. A long time ago I was. I was a member In Washingti)n City. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. What imrpose led you to :join the union at that 
time; under compulsion, or was it of choice? 

Gen. Otis. I giu'ss it was tlx* folly of youth, as near as I can recall. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliat is this Printers’ Protective Fraternity that 
you employ? 

Gen. Otis. 11 is an organization of printers forme<l perhaps about 20 years 
ago — 25 years ago, originally in Kansas City, formed with the declared object 
of departing from tlie union. They have never struck and never lioycotted. 

Commissioner O’Connej.l. Did you have an understanding, written or (wal, 
with this organization as such? 

Gen. Otis. We had an understanding wlien tlu'y first entered our si'rvice 
immediat(‘ly after tlie strike of 1S00. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is tliis organization organized of ex-meinhers, of 
suspended and exi>elled memliers of the International Typographical Union? 

Gen. Otis. Although I don’t know, 1 think they were mostly union priiitt‘rs 
one time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And their purpose* is to not strike* wlien th(‘y are* 
empleiyed, hut take the plae*e e)f strikers wlio may quit work? 

Gen. Oils. Their purpose is to he* free. 

Commissioner O’Conneil, With that organizatiem yem have an understanding? 

Gen. Otis. Ye*s ; we empleey tli(‘m. 

Cnmmissieiner O’C’onnell. Hut neuie with the regular? 

Gen. Otis. No ; neit the 

Commissioner O’CeiNNELL. Ree'ognized organization? 

Gen. Otis. None whatever. 

Commissioner O’Oinnell. That is all. 

Chnirman W,\lsii. That is all. Thank you. General, nnles.s there is some 
statement yem have or some point you have not covered iu your statement or 
l»y these questions. 

Gen. Otis. One statement that Is not important, but in order to make my 
statement about tlie strike of 1890 complete, there are two or three facts in 
regard to that matter I wdll state, if yon desire. After the strike, 18 months 
after the strike took place, there were some overtures on the part of tlie union 
to effect a reconcilliation, and the outcome was that we took back, uiuh'r prriiia- 
timi, so to siieak, five men, with the distinct umler.standiiig tliat they brought 
with them no unionism, no demand for any observan(*e of union rules, and they 
conformed to our rules and accepted our pay, whicli was equal to the union 
rate. That went on for 18 months, and at the end of 18 months these men 
were drawn out by the union, and since then there have been no otlier union 
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iiien in the establlsliment if we knew it. I make those statements to (lualify 
my ^^i•itten statement. Since then the Times oiiice has been a noniinion ottice. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Call your next. 

.Air. AIaa'lv. Charl(‘s T. Scott. 

TESTIMONT OF MR. CHARLES T. SCOTT. 

Chairman Wat.sh. AVlnit is your name, please? 

Air. Scott. (Miarles T. Scott. 

(Mniiruian Walsh. Ihlch your voice up hip:h. The auditors would lik(* to 
hear what the witnesses say. Where do you live? 

All'. Scott. Ill South Fourth Street, Alhambra. 

Chairman Wvlsti. What is your business a<ldress? 

Air. Scott. 008 Hiliernian Buildinp:. Los Anj^eles. 

(Miairman Walsh. What is your businccss? 

Air. Scott. At the present time representative of (h(‘ International Typo- 
p-aphical Union. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you an or^^anizer for that union? 

Air. Scott. OrjianizcT, represmitative, and various jihases of llndr liusiness I 
look after. 

Chairman Walsh. How lonj? have you been a memlxT of that union? 

Mr. Scott. I joined the international union in February, hSSS. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You are a printer? 

Air. Scott. Primer; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How lonji; have you been in Los Anp:el(*s? 

Air. Scott. One year, permanently. 

('hairman Walsh. Where did jmu live prior to that time? 

Air. S(’oTT. About four years in Cleveland. 

Chairman AVat.sh. Before that? 

Air. Scott. About ^i^e years in Boston. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Have you held any otticial position In }itur organization 
except orf^anizer? 

Air. Scott. I have been an ollicer of local unions, such as president of Cleve- 
hind union for several terms. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Have you held any positions with the international? 

Air. Scott. I worked for the International Typo^n*aphical Ihiion almost live 
,\ears in New Enj^land, hetw(‘en 11X)4 and ltK)h. 

(Iiairman Walsh. Now, have you made a study of the typop'aphical union 
dispute with the Los Anj^eles Times? 

Air. Scott. I have, to the extent that I have jrone over the situation from its 
inception, as it has been handed to me by members of the union who were here, 
and from such information as I could gather. That is a part of my busines.s. 

Chairman AValsh. Well, T wish that you would, as concisely as possible, Air. 
Scott, give us the story of the typographical union’s dispute with the Los 
Angtdes Times from the beginning down to the present time. 

Air. Scott. That is, Air. Chairman, you desire the history of the di.spute of the 
oi'gaiiization, without discussing these other three questions that were put 
to me? 

('hairman AValsh. I will ask you those after we see how much comes out by 
vour I'ecital ; then possibly I will ask you some other (piestioiis. 

Air. Scott. The trouble with the Los Angeles Times occurred In 1890. There 
V ere four papers in the city of I.os Angeles at that time, and those four papers 
IHit up a proposition to Los Angeles Typogrupldcal Union, No. 174, for a reduc- 
tion of wages. The organization pa.ssed upon those points that were put up to 
them and at the same time heard discu.sslons on the floor of the union from the 
(unployers of the various— or representatives of the various newspapers. The 
organization, after the representatives of the various newspapers had retire<t 
from the room, votetl that they would not accept a re<liiction at that time and 
served a notice on the employers that the next day, the business day, they were 
to renew the present agreement. While this trouble with the Los Angeles 
Times has been styled the strike of the Los Angeles Times, it Is a matter of 
I'Gcord that it was a lockout on the Los Angeles Times, the Herald, Tribune, and 
the Express. When the men went to work the next day there were men who 
were not members of the union at work, showing that this had been expected, 
anticipated, because it developed that word hud been sent to Kansas City by 
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wire askinff for the importation of men who were members of llie so-eallca 
“ Printers’ Protective Fraternity.” 

To my knowledge since I have been a member of the International Typo- 
graphical Union there has been an organization of the Printers’ Ih'otective Fra- 
ternity in the citv of (^eveland. and later in Kansas <nty, in Milwaukee, in 
IMoutgomery, and in the city of Los Angeles. At the invsent time there is no 
organization known as the Printers’ Protective Fraternity outside of the city of 
Los Angeles. These men came on here and took the places of the men wlio were 
locked out of those respective ottices. In a few days the tuatter was settled on 
the Tribune, and in a question of about three weeks the matter was settleil on 
the Express, and at the expiration of 10 weeks an agreement was readied with 
I.OS Angeles Typographical Union by the Evening Herald wliereby that office 
also became a union office. That made in the city of Los Angeles three union news- 
papers and one nonunion newspaper. Tlie Tribune of that time was not the 
Tribune of the present day. Tlie matter went on for some pei*iod of time. The 
union used its endeavors to imliici' lh(‘ Los Angeles Times to agrt'f' to some work- 
ing basis, as the other papers had. The usual metho<ls were engaged in by the 
oiganization, and I suppose tlie usual methods wort* engaged in by the Times to 
combat the effort of the organization to unionize their plant. 

Efforts were made by circularizing the jniblic through tlie local organization 
to make the members of the trades organizations and the citizens of Los 
Angeles aware of the fact that there was trouble lK‘tween the typographical 
union and the Los Angeles Times. I think, as near as T can obtain from some 
of the older men who came out of the Times and are at present in the city of 
Los Angeles, that after about a year the Los Angeles Tinu'S and the organiza- 
tion concluded tlnit it was about time to settle the difficulty. These men 
claimed to me that an arrangement was mrnle whereby (lie difficulty was to 
bo settled. The iieace feast was held between the officials of the Times and 
members of the organization were induced to withdraw the boycott from the 
Los i^ngeles Times, and that the organization did do it with the understanding 
that the office was to become a union institution. That jiroposition was car- 
ried out by the Tnternatimial Typograiihical Union, but not by the Times. That 
takes the matter up to along in the early nineties, when, as T believe was stated 
liere, tlierc was a business depression at that time, and naturally the organi- 
zation as well as other organizations had a liard time tor existence. Now, we 
will pass over the few years. And the statement was made on tlie stand this 
morning that Mr. Arthur Hay was imimrted into the city of Los Angelos 
by the American Federation of Labor to comluct a boycott in connection with 
the Times. 

Mr. Arthur Hay was sent to the city <>f Los Angeles by the International 
Typographical Union. The Los Angeles Typographical Union desired that the 
proposition be placed in the hands of the international to .see if something could 
not be done to make that office a union institution, bearing in mind all the time 
that No. 174 — Tyi'iographical Union No. 174 — ilesired to .settle its contest with 
the Times and operate that establislmient, if (hey were so willing, on the same 
basis as were the other news]>apers of the city of I.os Angeles, who seemed 
to be sati.sfie<l to operate their composing rooms under union conditions and 
under a union agreement made with the typographical union. But as to the 
statement that Mr. Hay came here — suffice it to say, Mr. Hay came liere, and 
the contest against the Times was probalily resuim^d vith a little more vigor 
and energy on the part of the local organization. There develojied during 
this contest with the Times, of cour.se, certain bitterness. While on that 
lioint, as was stated from this seat earlier in the day, that in connection with 
the labor troubles in Los Angele,s certain inflammatory literature had been 
published by certain people, ami it was asked that that be made a part of 
the record. I desire to read a few lines for the re<*ord; I desire to read to 
the commission a few lines taken from an editorial from the Los Angeles 
Times. This editorial was published at a time when labor organizations were 
under considerable discussion in the city of Los Angeles. Certain heads of the 
labor movement were being denounced almost dally in the Los Angeles Times, 
and it was at that time there was something like 35 feet a week published 
condemning labor organizations and those connecte<l with labor organizations. 
I believe this will serve to show that all the Inflammatory literature was not 
published by the trade-unions [reading]: 

“The unselfish purpose of Gompers in Including himself In the three or four 
who will consent to be hangeil for the good of the cause can not be too greatly 
commended. If he will allow the Times to designate those who will adorn 
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the jjallows with him, it will promise them all obsequies wliere they will have 
the time of their lives duriu^r the haiijiiug, and it will further promise that 
their carrion shall either he <-on verted into ashes for the fertilization of 
prison wet^ls or else buried with chloride of lime or other disinfectant at such 
place as they may select — anywhere, anywhere oqt of tlie way.” 

I merely introduce this to show that all of the literature which was published 
to lead the public to heated argument was not publishoil by tlie trades-unionists 
alone. 

Now, it must be remembered that all this time that this trouble was going 
on the hK’al tytH)graphical union was desirous of settling the controversy. For 
the past dozen years the International Typographical Union has been signing 
up most all the newspaper establishments of this c<>untry to union agreements. 
Agreements entered into between the employers’ organization and the typo- 
grat)hlcal union, which agrts^ment does away with strikes, lockouts, and so 
forth, and setles everything by arbitnition. We have only to point to the 
long v)eriod of industrial peace in the newspai)er held to show that it is a good 
agreement. Of course, it is a human <locument, and is therefore not perfect, 
lint I desii ‘0 to say that if the warring nations of Kuro])e liad an agretunent at 
the prestmt time one-half as goial as the working agreement of the Interna- 
tional TyjK)grai)hical Uni(ai and the Amerh^an Newsi)nper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion the workmen of the (%>ntinent to-day wouUl not be clutching at each other's 
throats. I am satished that we woidd have as great industrial i)eace as we 
have had in the newspaiKU* held for the last dozen years or more. 

Now, this agreement provides that any member of the Ananacaii Newspaper 
Publishers' Association who oixuaites a uidon shop <'an make agreements with 
the local organization under the Jurisdi<'ti<m of th(‘ Intm’national Ty |)ographical 
Union. It says that that agreement <liiring the life of it shall be lived up to 
in its entirety. Neither side <‘an brtadv that agr(*ement ; no matter what is 
dolie by either side, the men sta.y at work. If one side would openly violate 
that agn'ement there wouhl be no cessation of w’ork in tin' otlice, and if there 
tvas, their places would be tilled by members of the International Typographical 
Union. Even at the expiration of a signed agreement tliere can be no strike 
while amdln'r agreement is pending between the two contracting ])arties. It 
is just about as good an agreement as it is possible for a human document 
to be at tins time. 

If th(‘re can not be any settlement cached betw’een the local organization and 
the newspaper that is vitally interested, then the matt(*r goes to national arbi- 
tration. That National Arbitration Board consists of three members of the In- 
ternational Typographical T'nion and three members of the American News- 
paper I’ublishers’ Association. It is a progressive document in this w'ay that 
no (mtsider is called in to n'ach a final adjustment. The adjustment of the 
whole mutter must be made by tin* six, .and it must be made within a c('rtaln 
length of time. Therv has lu'en only one or tw'o instances in tlie last 13 ye.ars 
where agreements were not reached within the regulation time. So much for 
the union agreement. 

Now, con.siderable was said here on the stand with regard to the union shoj), 
the closed shop, and the n(>nunion shop. 1 want to submit to the commission 
that, as far as the newspaper industry in the city of Los Angeles is concerned, 
it is condiK'ted on the union-sliop basis, and on the union-sliop basis only, and 
there are no open shops in the new^si)aj)er industry in this city of Los Ang(‘les. 
There are six daily ])apers In this city, and live of them are conducted along 
the plan of collective bargaining with the local typographifal union, and the 
other shop is coialucted on a stiM<'1ly nonunion basis, q'lie open-shop projiosl- 
tion — that is, tlu‘ so-called open-shop j»roposition — does not enter into it at all. 
The T.k)s Angeles Times is strictly a nonunion newspa]>er, for vj>rious reasons. 

Members of the typographical uidon could not w'ork there without first de- 
stroying their union cards. And very few’ members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union are ready to tear up tladr union cards for the privilege of 
working on the Los Angeles Times, where the wages don’t begin to compare to 
the other five union newspapers in the city of Los Angeles. 

The union newspap(‘r .scale in llie city of Los Ang(*les call.s for a seven and 
one-half-hour workday, Tlie wages are $32 a week for morning newspaper 
employees — tliat is a mluimnin wage; and the minimum wage for evening new's- 
pai)ers is $29 a w'oek for s(*v(‘n and one-half hours work. So an office that 
works eight hours and operates its machine room on a piece basis and pays 
its adverti.sing men all the w’jiy from 43 cents up to Cm cents can not be com- 
pared in any way witii a shop operating on the union basis. And for that 
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reason tlie Los Angeles Times 1ms a slrletlv iinUm eoinposing reoiu. The 
other five newspapers in the city of Los Angeles are strictly union eomjxKsing 
rooms. 

Chairman Walsh. You meant nonunion in the first instance, the Times. You 
said that the Times was strictly union. You meant strictly a nonunion institu- 
tion ? 

Mr. Scott. Strictly a nonunion institution, and the other five papers are 
strictly union institutions. 

A great many peopie ha^e been led to believe by reading editorials in the 
Times from time to time that that paiHU* advocated what is known in Los 
Angeles as the so-called open shoi>. 1'he )mper in itself Is a strictly nonunion 
composing room. Ami taken from the report of Cen. Otis to the Times-lViirror 
Co., written in October, lOdo, defending the labor policy of its otlice, it says: 

“ So far as we are concerned, the Times stands unalterably u])on the strictly 
nonunion basis that it assumed years ago. As far back as the year LSPO we 
refuse<l in the face of a ]>rinters’ stidke and a l)oycott t(» yiehl to the industrial 
marplots, <lespots, ami lalxu* na»noi)olists. and we still rtduse. We raised the 
standard of revolt then, and that standard is still fi.^ing, the emblem ot indus- 
trial freedom and a menace to industrial tyrants.” 

And regarding its attitude toward organi'/ed labor, in the same })amphlej a 
little later on it states to tlie effect that the Times Inal taken organized labor 
by the throat. 

Leading down to the early ninetwn hundre<ls, when the situation n'garding 
the Times and the t.\ pograpldcal union in this city became the most Jicute, it 
probably would be well to have something to say reganling the manner that 
the t.N pograpldcal union conducted that contest. 

Now, I want to submit at this time tliat this (’ontest, while one party lias 
declared the case closed, as far as the International Typographical Union is 
concerned, it covers a period of almost a (piartt'r of a <*(‘ntury, and is still on. 
It has been stated here this morning by Mr. Zeehamhdaar, I believe, that to his 
knowledge — or by Mr. Otis, I don't know whi(‘h — to his knowhMlgc- there hml 
been no acts of vioh'iice on the paid of the tyi)ographical union in its contest 
with the Times. I waiit to state that I know of no instance, I havem't been 
informed of any instanci' covm-ing a period of a (piarler of a century where 
any member of the intiamational union has b(‘en brought befor<.‘ tli(‘ bar of 
justice for doing an overt act in connection with the contest against the Times. 
Now, remember, T am confining this to the memla'rship of the International 
Typographical Union and its parti(‘ular contest with the Times. So much for 
that part of it. 

Noaa', that leads down to wher(‘ tin* organizations, the Uentral T.abor Uouncil 
of which tlie typograiihic'al union was a jiart, took u]) the contest against the 
Times and dociileil to come to tlie front and make the fight a little more open 
than it had been. Various numns were used, such as circularizing the imhlic. 
liUbor meetings were held. Membm's of labor organizations were informed as 
to the attitude of the Times. And on account of the interference on the part 
of the merchants and manufacturers’ association, it was decidcnl to try to 
induce some of the advertisers in the J>os Angeles Times to withdraw their 
patronage from that newsjaiper. That was done by imhlicity iiropositions, 
mentioning the fact hefoia' labor meelings and cinailarizing in difierent ways. 
I am sure there was nothing attempted at that time e\ce])t in a iieaceful way 
to bring our case and our position before th(‘ public of Los Angeles and vicinity. 
There was one store, the Hamburger store, that was considered by the organi- 
zation the most vulnerable iioint of attack. 1 will say that a boycott was insti- 
tuted against that institution whereby it was muleavoreil to induc(‘ that com- 
pany to withdraw its patronage from the Times, for the simiile reason that 
the working people of the city of T..os Angeles were of the opinion that through 
their past patronage they had made the Hamburger store what it really was. 
and that the least the Hamburger store could do was to help them in their 
contest with the Times. 

Now, regarding the effect of that boycott, I am sure all will agree at Ihe 
time that the boycott was withdrawn by the Central Labor Council, that the 
boycott against the Hamburger store was most effe<*tive. The time came when 
the trade unionists of this city, members of the International Tyi)ographical 
Union, went before the Central Trades Council, and the boycott on the Ham- 
burger store was w'itbdrawm. It was taken off with the hope that jiossibly a 
settlement could be reached. But as developments provtKl, no such condition 
turned out. And just the minute that the labor council of the city of Lot* 
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Angoles took the boycott off the Hamburger store, then the merchants and 
manufacturers’ association, in conjunction with the Times, got exceedingly 
busy talking about an open-sliop town in Iwos Angeles and paving the way to 
make the fight against otlier (u*ganizations. How they figiirecl out in any way 
that the International Tyiwgrnphical Union was anything less than a prosper- 
ous organization in the city of Los Angeles certainly can not be figured out by 
those who know its history. 

The organization to-day has a membership of over 550 and is steadily grow- 
ing, and controls all but one newspaper comi)Osing room in the city of Ix)s 
Angeles. Agr(H*ments have iK^n made with those papers and they will shortly 
be ’up for renewal, and 1 dare say that the publishers of those papers will again 
sit down and talk over the questions in dispute with representatives of the 
local typographical union, and again renew contracts with the organization, 
simply because it has insured industrial i)eace in the printing industry to the 
live union newspapers in this locality. And the same thing holds good with 
the local typographical union in connection with the Los Angeles Times. 
Although the light has been of a duration of 25 years, all kinds of bitterness 
hjis be(m brought into the struggle, yet the typograi>hicjd union stands ready 
jit any time to sit down and talk over with ’representatives of the lios Angeles 
Times anything that they care to, looking to a settlement of the long-standing 
controversy, and doing away with all disputes of like nature in the future. The 
tyi)ographical union stands ready to do that at any time. 

Uegardiitg some of the other queslions that were brought up and submitted 
to me, In connection with the Los Angeles Times pro[>osllion, was the question 
of sympathetic strikes. Now, there Is no r(‘Cord of any sympathetic strike 
in connection with the ty])ographieal union’s contest with the Times. We 
made that our fight. We financed it as our figlit, and we have kept it up as 
our tight ever since. We aske<l, at no time did we ask the other trade organi- 
zations (hang husiness eitlier with the Times or working with the Times 
estahUsliineiit to g(( out on strike to support the content ion of the typographical 
union. No sympathetic strikes were askcMl for by tbe International Typo- 
grapbi('al Union. 

There was one other question which came up in connection with the 
('(jiitest against tlie Times, and I desire tlie commission to know 
wliy the typograi»]dcal union k(*pt up this contest for so great a length of 
time, and that was that the Los Angeles Times instituted a school for tlie 
teaching of machine operators. And for what puriio.se? For the purpose of 
filling places that would be vacated by union men in various localities in time 
of trouble. Not only did the typographical union consider tliai an unfair 
proposition, but it also eousid(Ted it an unfair proposition from tliis point, 
lluit the Times used tluit matter that was set up i)y these learners on machines 
and sold it, according to advertisements in their own newspaper, to printing 
jdants In the trade at a reduced cost of composition, tliereby burring out tbe 
printers in the local field here from getting tlie local composition work because 
it was done cheaper in a learners’ school operated liy tlie Los Angeles Times 
and advert is(*d in tliat pajier. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the City of El Paso, T(‘\., found it convenient 
and so much cheaper to have its annual report set up in the Los Angeles Times 
composition school that it S(*nt that job liere from El Paso to tlie Times compo- 
sition school, where the composition was done, In preference to having it done 
in the city of El Paso, either in a nonunion simp or In a union establishment. 

For a considerable length of time tlie advertising (if this school stated that 
rates would be furnished on application at the school for learners on machines. 
Machine operators were to bo taught during period of three moiitlis, so 
tlie advertisement claimed. 

Now, there were other features entering into lh& contest against the Los 
Angeles Times which were put down on the slip that was sent to me by Mr. 
!Manly. One of them was, “ What was the attitude of the merchants and manu- 
facturers’ association during this contest against the Times?” 

Now, to define In one Instance all the attitude of the merchants and manu- 
facturers’ association, of course, would be hard to do without connecting the 
attitude of the Times — or the attitude of the merchants and manufacturers’ 
association and the policy of the Los Angeles Times. And so that there can be 
no differences of opinion regarding the attitude of the merchants and manufac- 
turers’ association during this long-standing controversy — and the same atti- 
tude applies to other controversies which happened later — I will read this from 
the annual report of the merchants and manufacturers’ association. 
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Chairman Walsh. Say, ^Ii*. Scott, we have adopted a rule that unless the 
document to be read Is sliorter than tlie explanation would make it, that all 
documentary evidence must be submitted without reading. 

^Ir. Scott. Well, this, I should judge 

Chairman Walsh. .Just describe it, and it will be put into the record, and then 
the commission will road it. 

Mr. Scott. This was taken from the annual report of the merchants and 
manufacturers’ association, and was an exposition of their nine years’ altitude 
toward labor conditions in the city of Los Angeles. Shall I turn it over to 
the clerk? 

(Commissioner O’Connkll. How long will it take you to read it? 

Mr. S('o'iT. Why, about two minutes. 

(Chairman Walsh. Go ahead and read it. 

Mr. Scott (reading) : 

“The association lias for nine years protected the enpiloyers from the ari'o- 
gant and unjust demands of the labor unions and labor agitators. It has given 
to the employers its moral and tinancial support whenever strikes have been 
declared, and it has successfully condu<*ted the struggle for freedom and inde- 
pendence. It is pledged to the principle of the open shop and will tolerate 
no discrimination against honest American workmen who desire to receive 
fair wages for an honest day’s work, and it will always demand equal rights 
for all. It will tolerate no interfereme of agitators and strike breakers, and 
will protect the employers in their rights to conduct and manage their own 
business as they see tit.’’ 

And their open-shop i)olicy has been all through that struggle tlu* closed shop 
to union men. 

(.’hairman Walsh. We will p.ause here n<>w. and the coiiiinisslon will stand 
adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Will you please resume the stand? 

Mr, Scott. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at the hour of 4.30 o'clock p. m.. an adjournmerd was taken 
until 30 o'clock a, m. of the following day, Wednesday, S<'j)teml)er {>, 1014.) 


Los Angeles, (3al., ^yc(lncsd(^u, Scpfcmhrr 0, 1014 — iO a. m. 

Present: (’hairman Walsh, (Nmmilsshmers Weinstock, (iarretson, U'Connell, 
a'lal ( ’ommons. W. O. Thonq)son, <*ounsel. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission wdl be in order. 

Is .My, Scott piH'sent? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES T. SCOTT— Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon may resume. 1 Ihink \^hen you left off you were 
telling us about the part played by the M. and M. disputes. 

Mr. Scott. I desire to offer a ellpping which states the iKjsIlion that the 
merchants and manufacturers’ association played in the labor dispute in this 
city. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a short one? 

Mr. Scott. I will turn it over to the stenographer. I would like to say a 
wT)rd 

(.Chairman Walsh. You had belter read it if it is short, otherwuse we will 
have a description of it. Use your judgment. If it is short, you can save 
time by reading it ; always do so. Our rule is this, that we are willing to let 
you read such tldiigs if they are short. 

Mr. Scott. Yes. During the M. and M, dispute here one Los Angeles paper, 
the Los Angeles Evening Record, espouse<l to a considerable extent the cause 
of the working i>eople of this city ; that is, they asked for a suspension of 
judgment until such time as matters could be cleared away. For that rea- 
son the paper was boycotteil. This was the answer of the editor of the 
Record : 

“ Gentlemen of the Market Place : You are fighting w ith the weapons you 
have been trained to believe most effective. You liave declared that unless 
the Record l>etray the cause of organlzetl labor, you will cancel your adver- 
tising contracts and ruin us financially. Some of you have already cut out 
your business; others of you have cut down your space; still others have, 
declared their Intention of cutting out as soon as opportunity offers. 
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“ Wry well, gentlemen, tliis may be your Idea of ‘ business,’ but tlie Record 
is not controlled by business, thank God! and this Is our ans^^'er to your 
threats : We are going to carry the banner of ‘ Human rights ’ right up to the 
ramparts of ‘ Industrial greed,’ if neetl be. We are not going to be intimi- 
dated or scared or put out of business.” 

And I will stale that their advertising i)atroiiage to a large extent wae 
withdrawn from that pai>er. 

Mr. Manly. What was the date of that, Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scorr. That \\as — I haven’t got the date right now, Mr. Manly, but I 
can get it. 

Mr. Manly. I thought it was on that clipping. 

Mr. S(’oTT. The statement is frequently claimed from time to time that the 
wages paid in nonunion shops, or in .sO'Calieil open shops, are tMiual to or 
.superior to those paid in union shops. 1 desire to bring before the commis- 
sion a striking example t)f this phase of tlie question. Using the ligurea 
given by Gen. Otis, of tlie nonunion Times, and taking those paid in the live 
union newspapers of Los Angeles, we find this condition : The Times’ schedule 
as read by Gen. Otis was on a graduated basiq of 58 cents, 00 cents, 62 cents, 
and 75 cents an hour. That, of course, would not include machine composition, 
which in the Los Angeles Times ollice is done on the piece basis. 

Taking the low rate' — the .53-cent rate — working for seven and a half hours, 
which is the union scale of Los Angelos — which is the rate paid liy the Times 
otfice — the amount would be .$3.08. The rate in the union daily newspapers 
in Los .Vngeles is $-5.33. 

Taking the second rate of 60 ciaits, working on the seven-and-a-half-hour 
basis, a man would earn $4. .50 in the Times ollice and $.5.33 in a union ne^\s- 
paper otlice in Los Angeles. 

Taking the third rate, 62 cenis, an eiiqiloyee working seven and a half 
hours in the Los Angeles 'J'imes otlice wouhl earn .$4.65 and in a union news- 
paiier ollice he would earn ,$.5..‘)3. 

Taking the 75-cent rate, wh'ivh I deem is the rate paid the foreman of the 
institution, the pa.v would be .$5.63 on the seven-and-one-half-hour basis. In 
a union composing room in Los Angeles the pay would be $8.33. 

The Times schedule for the four «liff(‘rent rates of wages, working the same 
numehr of lumrs as the uninu establishment ^^orks, would be as follows: Times 
schedule, $3.08, .$4..50, $4.65, .$5.63. The union schedule paid on the other live 
Los Angeles newspapers: $5.33, $5.,3.3, $5.33, $8.33. 

Now. something was also stated on the staml here regarding the elticienc.v of 
the emplo.vees in the ditlerent ollh'es Now, while it is true that in the union 
ne^^■sJ)aper otlices a strictly tinu* s(‘al(‘ pr(‘\ails, that is, linotype operator.^, han<l 
compositors, Poor men. make-ui) men, bank men, all employees of the composing 
room work on a time basis; therefore the local organizations, in conjunction 
with the employers of these five union newspapers, made an agreement which 
stated that tlu' minimum rate of wages should be $5.33. 

Uemember, I stated minimum. In the union newspaper oftlces an agreement 
was ahso reached as to what constituted a man’s competency. Now% to say all 
men in the ncw’spaiier office wouhl be put on a dead le\el is an absolute impo.s- 
sibility. It Is impossible for men working on a newspa])er to do the same 
amount of work. It is iinpos<ih!e for anyone to say that yon could restrict tlie 
output on a iiew'spaper of this luan or that man. It can’t be done. There are all 
kinds of work to be done. Each man lias bis work lo do, and be goes to It and 
does it and turns it out. The only tiling is tliat the unions and the employers 
have agreed that if a man readies a certain state of conqwdency, then he 
shall not be <lischarged for being an incomiietent w'orkman, ultliough he does not 
do as great uiiionnt of work as some other man In the composing room. That is 
wiiy the miniimim scale wuis estahlished. 

Now% while it is a fact that the operators are being paid on the piece basis In 
the Times office, the scale was claimed— or rate of wages received would run 
from five and a half to seven dollars and a half a night for a seven-hour day. 
I wqiiit to submit that if all the members of the commission were linotyiw 
operators they would find out how' dlfllcult It would be to attain an average of 
nine or ton thousand an hour. 

Machines at the present time are not keyeil up to that amount of output. It 
Is possible, of course, for a man to reach tliat by having certain “ phats ” handed 
him ns special favors and things of that nature. Hut the union scale Is a time 
scale, w^hile the linotype scale in the Times office is on a piece basis. I believe 
that covers the difference of wages paid In the nonunion Times and in the five 
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union daily newspapers. Tliat is a point that I wanted to make clear to the 
commission, as I find that it is generally touched upon by almost all those wlio 
api>ear, the difference in wages under union conditions and under nonunion 
conditions. 

In one of the questions that was — or one of the topics that was subrnUted to 
me for a going over was one covering conditions in union institutions and in in- 
stitutions conducted as oi>en shops. 

As I stated earlier in my testimony before the commission yesterday after- 
noon, as far as the International Typogi*aphical Union is concerned, we do not 
recognize in any way the open shop. A .sla>p must either be a union shop or a 
nonunion shop, and consequently our dealings are with those puhlishei‘s — and I 
am glad to admit that they constitute alm<>st all the publishers of the United 
States — who conduct their business on a union-shop basis, (k)nsequently, I am 
only familiar with those conditions that prevail in the union shop and in the 
nonunion shop. 

1 will slate that conditions in the union shops in the city of Los Angelos are 
considered very favorable by the employees of those institutions. We get along 
harmoniously with the employers. We have collective bargaining, which insurers 
industrial peace from year to year. And it is very little friction that ever comes 
up over the nmewal of wage scales or change in working cotiditions. We sit 
down with the employers, talk the matter over, and adjust It among ourselves, 
and there can be no strike or lockout in our trade where the arbitration agree- 
ment is used b.v both the American Ne\vspap('r Publishers’ Association and by 
tlK' typographical union. Those an* the conditions that prevail in the union 
shop. 

Chairman Walstf. I think that was intended to compare a sliop such as the 
Times with the union shops, and that you have already done with respect to 
wages. Now, anything else, any other conditions that are different that might 
make for satisfaction or dissatisfaction, if you have any in mind, just state 
them, please, outside of wages and hours. 

Mr. Scott. I can readily see how the employees in working in a nonunion 
shop, provided they did have a grievance, would have a hard matt(*r in present- 
ing that grievance without working a hardship on themselv(*s. I have in miml 
something that w’as said before this commission yesterday on the wa.\ an agree- 
ment had been made in the Times ottice, eitlier verbally or otherwise, with an 
organization knowrj as the Printers’ Protectl\e Frat(*rnity. 1 would lilce to say 
that the only organization of that character in the United States at tin* pres(*nt 
time is located In Los Angeles, if it <*an be stykMl such at this ime. The organi- 
znion is composed of men 

Chairman Walsh. I do not want to interrupt you, but 1 think >ou ha\e 
stated that; that is, that it started in Kansas City, Birmingham, Cleveland, and 
other places 

Ml*. S( oTT. Montgomery. 

(diairinau Walsif. IMontgomery, T mean; and it now' comes dowm to this time, 
and now comes dowm to Los Angel(*s. Co ahead, if you ha\(* anything 

INir. Scott. 1 would like to state, with the permission «>t the chairman, sonu*- 
thlng of the personnel of that organization. 

Chairman Walsif. Very good. Anything you have not gom* over we will be 
glad to hear you on. 

Mr. Scott. The members of that organization are members almost exclusively, 
except those w’ho have gone into the business since the original lockout on the 
Los Angeles Times, w'ho w’ere members of the tyi)ographi<*al uniim. They were 
men who for various reasons w’ei*e either expelled from the orga'nizatlon, or on 
account of other reasons were refuseil admission to the organizalion. They 
were men wdio took a special delight in traveling around the country whenever 
an opportunity afforded, especially where there v\as labor troulile on, and receiv- 
ing temporary additional benetits that are paid i>y most institutions that look 
for the aid of the strike breaker in time of trouble. 

The organization is composed almost exclusively of that class of people. 
IMany of them I knew personally in tlie eastern section of the oounttry. In Los 
Angeles, I am fi-ee to admit, I am not acquainted w'ith many, but I am with 
some, and as this trouble here lias la.steil over such a long i>eriod of time, it is 
only fair to say that a great many of the men now^ wmrking in the Times were 
not in at the birth of this organization, but have gone to work tliere since this 
trouble started and have become aihliatod with it since that time. 

I believe that covers wdiat 1 ileslre to say on that point of union-shop con- 
ditions and nonunion-shop conditions. 
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While on the stand I am veiy thankful for the statement that the printers 
have not been guilty of violence during our controversy with the Times. The 
feeling against the Times on the part of our memlMirship is just the same as 
against any other publication that we as an organization deem had dealt with 
us unfairly, and to prove this statement we have only to point to the attitude of 
the members of the Los Angeles Typographical Union who through their organi- 
zation volunte(u*ed our services at the time of the destruction of the Times 
Building to get out the Times as a newspaper until suclv time as that paper 
could organize its own force and secure proper equipment. That offer was 
officially recognized by the management of the Times at that time. That was 
the attitude of the typographical union toward the Los Angeles Times at the 
time of its destruction. 

As was statwl on the stand here by Gen. Otis, his principal objection to labor 
organizations was the strike and the boycott. Now, the International Typo- 
graphical Union has pointed out a way wliereby peace could be settled between 
the Times and the local typographical union, through a document which does 
away entirely with strikes, ami consequently is not followed by a boycott. 
AVliere there is no strike there constHpiently can not l)e a boycott. Now, we have 
such an agreement, and we are perfectly willing to take up that agreement with 
the Times. 

As a representative of the International Typographical Union officially I will 
state that we are prepared at any time to get together with the Times on a basis 
of settlement on the union agreement which does away with the very things that 
have been found as objectionable. 

It is only fair to say that during our 25 years’ controversy with the Times that 
both sides prol)ahly liave been guilly of things that were not possible according 
to proper ethics. We have, both sides, made mistakes; hut I believe we have 
jterfected the organization up to the point whereby we can get together with 
any newsr)a])er and settle any differences that we have without resorting to the 
old-time method of strikes or lockouts, and that is the position of the IiUer- 
national Typographical Union, for just as long as there is printing done there 
will be organizations of printers known as tyiiographical union organizations, 
and in reacliing any kind of an agreement that organization will have to be 
reckoni^l with of nece.sslty. 

I believe, Idr. Chairman, that concludes what I have to say before the com- 
mission. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In looking over your testimony as given before the 
commission yesterday, among other tldngs, Mr. Scott, 1 notice this statement, 
which you emphasize this morning; and yon say there was no case of violence 
on the part of the typographical union in its contest witJi tJie Times: “ I want to 
state that I know of no instanee — I haven’t been inforim‘<l of any instance cover- 
ing a period of a quarter of a century where any mtanlier of (he International 
union has been brought before the bar of justice for doing an overt act in con- 
nection with tlie contest against the Times.” 

So much for that part of it. Was that correct ? 

Mr. Scott. That is as correct as I can gather. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I have a note mldressed by (ieii. Otis to Mr. 
Walsh reading as follows: 

“ The 'bomb that destroyed the Times Building was set by James B. IMc- 
Namara, a union printer.” 

Mr. Scott. Absolutely not true, Mr. Weinstock, to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Weinstoiuc. What are the facts, Mr. Scott, as you know them? 

Mr. Scott. I am not familiar with the instance of the destruction of tlie 
Times, hut as regards to the membership of the man, only that I know that at 
tliat time it was claimed he was a member of the tyiiographlcal union, which 
was denied by the officials at Indianapolis. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And your answer to that is Mr. McNamara was 
not a union printer? 

Mr. Scott. Was not a member of the typographical union ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May we ask, Mr. Scott, what are the talking 
points that you present for a nonunion employer to induce him to unionize his 
plant ; that is, what inducements can you offer, what advantages can you point 
out to the employer, would he be permitted to enjoy that he docs not enjoy as 
a nonunion employer, if he unionize his organization? 

l^Ir. Scott. I believe that is general, and If there was no particular strong 
point In It— I believe that the International Typographical Union has demon- 
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strated, Mr. Welnstock, that within tli« ranks of that orsanizution aro to be 
found the competent i)rinters of this country, and that as a newspaper is re- 
quired to be produced every day and is required to have a certain ettk lent 
force, I believe that I — at least I would endeavor to show to an employer that 
he w ould be better qualified, would be secure against any labor trouble by mak- 
ing his office a union office. He would avoid the opportunity of having a strike 
in tlie office, providing lie conformed to the arbitration agreenu'iit, as \vell as 
w^ould tlie union, and that from time to time when grievances arose, he would 
be in a position to settle them witii a resiiomsible organization ; that the typo- 
graphical union has demonstrated that even where its membership on a few 
oc(*asions, wliich is not unnatural, have seemed determined to violate' a con- 
tract, the organization has stepped in and prevented tliat taking effect and 
seeing that the man was protected in getting out his iiaper. 

Now, tliere might be several tilings that would come up that could lie talked 
about with an eiiii»loyer, and I should judge a great many of tliose would be 
covered by local conditions. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Now, you were present yesterday, Mr. Seott, when 
Gen. Gtis testified? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Among other statenuMits submitted was om‘ that 
th(‘ union scale of wages was, I think, .$">..')()? 

Mr. Scott. Five dollars and tliirty-lhree cents is the minimum union scale. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. And that his men were earning from to 

}f7r)() a day. Have you any reason to dispute that statement? 

]Mr. Scott. No, sir; I haven’t any reason to dispute it, and I have no desire 
to dispute it. AAdiat I do know is this, and T had slightly explained it in my 
testimony, that the \vay they earn $5.50 to $7.50 a day \vas that they were \vork- 
ing on a piece basis. Tliey were setting a very largo amount of t>j)e for tliis 
money, wdiicli I believe I could ('asily exiilain to a linotype operator, wlio would 
know about how high a machine could he speeded up. Now, if working seven, 
hours a man should earn $7.50 and setting type for 1.H <*eiits a thousand eiiis, 
he w'ould consequently liave to set hetween nine and ten thousand ems of typo 
per hour. Now, I want to say to this commission that tliat is almost a physical 
inipossihility. I know there are no set of imm doing that anywliore in the 
world. I am a linotype operator myself. 

Commissioner AA^kinstock. AA’ell, you may also recall Gen. Otis’s statement 
that he had in liis employ, I don’t remomlier how many, hut a per cent of his 
organization had been with him for a great many years. 

Mr. Scott. A\'s, sir. 

(\mimissioner AAYoinstock. Fifteen or twenty or twenty-five years. 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir. 

C<imiiiissioiier AA’eixstock. Now, if this so-called speeding np prevailed, could 
those men last that many years? 

Mr. Scf)TT. In answer to tliat, Mr, AAhdnstock, I want to say that T don’t 
know the personnel of the comiiosing room of the Los .Angeles Times, but I am 
satisfied thiit there are no operators on the Los Angeles Times who liuve ]>een 
working on macliines for 15 or 20 years and are selling nine or ten — fiearer five 
or six thousand ems an hour. A^ery few, tliere might be exceptional cases. 

Commissioner AA'etnstock. Do you ktiow of any instances on the Times where 
men were earning less than the minimum of $5.33 a day? 

]Mr. Scott. Oh, yes; the men tliat are receiving .53 cents an hour are receiving 
less than the minimum, and the men receiving 62 cents an hour are receiving 
less than the minimum. There is only a small proportion of the Times com- 
posing room who are linotype operators. 

Commissioner AATunstock. I presume when Gen. Otis said his men were 
earning from $5.50 to $J a day 

Mr. Scott. He meant linotype operators. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Do you know of any instances wliere linotype 
operators on the Times earn less than the minimum? 

Mr. Scott. I have no knowledge or means of knowing that, except ns 1 luive 
been told from time to time by men working for the Times, men wlio came to 
my office and have spoken about conditions at the Times office and have inquired 
about joining the typographical union, and in getting into a discussion witli 
them, of course they have made all kinds of statements, statements that I don’t 
want to be responsible for repeating. 

Commissioner AA^einstock. If this commission shoul<l ask Gen. Otis to submit 
under oath a statement of his actual earnings of his linotype operators for the 
last year or two, that of course would be sufficient proof of the exact earnings? 
38810’— S. Doc. 415, 84-1— vol 0 30 
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jMi-. SroTT. I should think so: yes, sir. 

(Commissioner WKrNsioeK. Now, if we are to accept Gen. Otis’s stalemeut as 
presented here yesterday, were lie to unionize, (he following results would 
follow: First, the claim is that his o])erators are ejirning on an average lo per 
cent more than the o]>eralors in the union shops; second, his claim is that he 
is handlinj' his work with from 15 ])er cent; tliat is, he lias 15 or 20 per cent 
more advertising^ matter than any other newspaper in the community, and 
handles that 15 or 20 per cent more advertising? matter with 10 or 15 per cent 
less lielj). Now, for him, for example, to make a change and to accept the 
uidon conditions, would moan the candle burning at botli ends, unless ids state- 
ments are in erroi*. It would mean ho would have to cut down the earnings 
of his w<a’kers 15 jier cent, and woukl have to increase his pay roll 10 or 15 
per cent, and have to decrease his output from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Scott. 1 see. 

Commissioner Wetxstock. Would you or I as goo<l business men do that? 

Air. Scott. Well, 1 will tell you, Air. Weinstock, that I would have to be 
governed entirely by the comlitions which surrounded me at the time a propo- 
sition of that kind was put up. 

f’oinmlssioner Weinstock. If these were actual facts, would you want to do 
that. Would ^ou want 1<» <Tit down tlie earnings of your men 15 per cent, and 
would you want to (‘Ut down your own prolits 15 i)er cent and decrease .>our 
output 15 or 20 i)er cent? 

Air. Scott. Well, In tlu‘ first place 1 would know^ that I didn’t cut down tlie 
pay of my men, but l)y unionizing the establishment 1 was virtually increasing 
the pay of the men in the oilice. Simidy because a few men in tliat institution 
are enabhMl through a system in vogue there to earn a liltle more than a man 
delivers in a union otlice, is nut conclusive to me that the WTtges are anyw'here 
near equal. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, tluai, it is a direct challenge, Air. Scott, be- 
tween you and Gen. Gtis. Ib* .sa.\s they do earn 15 per cent more, and you 
say you doubt it. 

Air. Scott. I beg your p.ardim. Air. Weinst<K*k, I think you misunderstand. I 
don’t say that tlu‘ machine <q)erators don't earn wdiat AIi*. Otis says (hey earn, 
liecause I don’t know'. lUit T think that th(‘ linotype imn'hine operators are only 
a small lu’oportion of the force of tlie Tim(‘s composing room. 

(’ommissiiaier O’Connell. TIow many linotype machines ai'e there? 

Mr. Scott. There are 32 linot.\pes. 

(’ommissionor (5 ’Connell. And that is 32 men operating those machim's? 

Air. Scoi r. Providing tli(‘y wen* all running, w'hich tlioy don’t. 

(^)mmissioner O'Con.nell. W'hat percentage of the total employi'es are Ihe 32? 

Air, Scott. I should Judge that there are over a hundred employees in the 
Times comiiosing room. 

Commissioner O'C’onnkil. Well, the total. 

Cliairman Walsh. Six hundred, he said. 

Mr. Sc ott. Six hundred and two, I bc'lieve he said. 

Comnii.ssioner O’Connell. Thirty-two out of that (>00 are probably earning 
the union scxile. 

Mr. Scott. That is ac-cording to tin* tevstimony given by Air. Otis liimself. 

Commissioner Wehn.siock. At this stage of the game, Air. (Chairman, I w'ould 
ask, if it is in order, that the newspaiier publishers of Los Angeles be rtMpiired 
to bring to this coinmis.sion under oath a statement of their pay rolls for 
the past year for purposes of coiiqiarison, so that we can get at the facts. 

Chairman Wat.sii. 1 will say that we have made the* rule not to put anybody 
under oath, and I don’t kimw' any rcai.son wdiy w'o should, if it is left to me. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. Well, in any ev<‘ut 

Chairman Waj.sh. We will call for the statement. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; w’ilh the numbeu' of their employees. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And their earnings. 

Commissioner Garretson. So that it wdll give the average. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have it show the division of eacli, a cla.ssified 
statement. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A classified statement, yes. Now, In the matter 
of industrial peace, Air. 8cN»tt. 

Air. Scott. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. You point out that one of your talking points, 
with a prospect, wdth a view', of having him unionize his plant, i.s that under 
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the agreements that prevail between the Inteimational Typographical Union 
and the publishers he could be insured in industrial peace. There would 
be no danger of a strike, no danger of a boycott. You recall that Gen. Otis’.s 
testimony, as I remember it, was to the effect that since he had that great 
strike witli the typographical union he has had industrial peace in his plant. 

Mr. Scott. So he stated. 

Commissioner Wkin stoc k. So that would be no inducement in a case of 
that sort — in a case such as that — would ItV 

Mr. Scott. That is, he made that statement? 

Commissioner W'kin stock. Yc*s. 

Mr. Scott. Yc‘S, sir. 

tk)nMnissioJier \\ einstock. Now, do ycm know of any industrial disputes 
that have arisen in the Tinii^s in that intervening period? 

IMr. Sc'OTT, Why, yc^s ; I do. 

Coimnissioner Wkinstock. l^hat is, disputes that led to war? 

Mr. Scott. Ohl 

Commissioner Weinstocjk. There may have been discussions. 

Mr. Scott. No; I don’t know of any dis])nles that have led to a walkout of 
the employcH^s of the Times, with the excteption of the original time I men- 
tioned. 

Commissioner Weinstock. ion see that Gen. Otis has made out a very 
Strong case for himself. His contention is, lirst, that he has had industrial 
peace; secondly, that lus men are earning 1.") pc‘r cent more, or thereabouts. 

Mr. Scott. Well, ;Mr. Weinstock 

Commissioner WEiNsrociv. i’ardon me. Let me tinlsh. 

IMr, Scott. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Third, that his earning power, that his cost, has 
been from 10 to 15 per cent less. 

Mr. Scott. Yes sir; yes, sir. But I want to put it as plainly as possible 
to the commission that I don't admit that labor cost at all on that 15 pea* 
cent proposition ; that I can’t see that at all. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. You disimte that? 

(’hairmaii Walsh. IMr. Wcdiistock, he disputes it. W<‘ have already pro- 
vidc'd for a uniform schedule prepared by l*rof. Cross tor each newspaper in 
the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Scott. IMr. Weinstock, I ha\c here 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Mr. Scott has iircsentcd his forcibly and Gen. Gtis has 
also. Now we will comtiaiv it ourselves. Go alieail. 

Commissioner Weia stock. Go right aliead. 

air. S('oTT. 1 was ju^t going to say tliat I had i>res<‘nte<l our scale of wages 
here and the scale as introduced in the testimony of IMr. Otis. 1 took it from 
the record this morning. 

CommissioiuT Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. ^Ir. Scott 

Chairman Wat.sii. Mr. Garretson wants to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. You lieard the statement made yesterday that in 
a certain period tlio employees in Gen. t>tis's jirinling house had advancetl 
25 per cent in wages and that the newsi»aper reporters ha<l advanced from 
15 to 25 per cent. Does .\our business bring you in rather direct contact with 
newspaper reporters ? 

Mr. Sco'i'T. Yes, 

Commissioner Gauuetson. llaAe you information, or liave you not, of any 
instance where tlie staff or reportei*s have been advanced any such degree? 

Mr. Scott. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Has there or has there not been an advanct‘, or 
has tliere or has tliere not been a decrease in the pay of reporters in general in 
the last 20 years? 

Mr. Scott. :Mr. Garretson, might I answer that in my own way? 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Sure. 

Mr. Scott. It would take me a few 

Commissioner Gauuetson. If you don’t go afield. 

Mr. Scott. I will try not to. While In the East, acting as an organi/A'i* for 
the International Typographical Union, I came In contact at various tiine.s 
with newspaper reporters. I talked with them in various cities, and almost 
invariably their argument was that they had no great opportunity for advance- 
ment in their field, and that the> were continually being crowded out of em- 
ployment by newspapers reducing the price they were paying for the repor- 
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torial rooms by securiiii? young men who were just out of the high school, and 
one tiling and another, and breaking* them into the business. And repeatedly 
they have asked the International Typographical Union to organize them into 
organizations to see if they could do something for them. But it has not 
been the policy of the International Union to organize newspaper writers of 
late years, all hough there are three or four of those organizations in existence. 

('!oinniissioner Gakretson. But at widely separated points. 

Mr. S(X)TT. Yes, .sir. 

( 'oiniiiissioiier Garretson. That is all. 

(Mmirman Walsh. Mr. O’connell, any questions? 

(\>inmissioner O’Connell. No. 

(.’hairman Walsh. Prof, Ounmons, have you anything? 

Commissioner Commo.ns. No. 

(’hairman Walsh. Thank you, Ikir. Scott. 

Mr. Mwly. Jlr. Scott, you stated yesterday that about 1900, I believe, there 
was a meeting between the representatives of the International Typographical 
Union and the representatives of the Times, a love feast, I believe you de- 
scribed it. 

Mr. Scott. What year dhl you say? 

Mr. Mamy. Wasn’t it about 1900? 

Mr. Scott. No. I stated that I was under the impression, as near as I 
could gather from the men who were very familiar with the proposition, and are 
in I, os Angeles at the time, that this was about a year after the trouble with 
tlie Times. That would make it about 1891. 

Mr. Manly. About 1891. 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

Mr, Manly. Can you furnish this commission either now or later the names 
of the representatives of the Inlernatioiial Tyi>ograi)hical Union wlm attended 
that conference? 

Mr. Scott. I don’t remember of saying repre.sentatives of the International 
Typographical Union. 1 said of the typographical union, 

Mr. Manly. Of tlie typographical union. 

I\Ir. Scott, Yes. 1 don’t tliink tliei-e was any representative of the Inter- 
national Tyimgraphical Union in T^os Angeles at that time. 

Mr. Manly. Well, the representatives of the local union, could you get the 
names of the men who were ])resent? 

INIr. S(’()TT. If they are alive, and if not I will endeavor to get those who 
were here at the time and went through that period and are familiar with that 
prr)po.sil ion ; yes, sir. 

Mr. :Mani,y. And also the names of the representatives of the Times, if 
possible. 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

IMr. Manly. Thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

(The following communication w'as subsequenily received from Mr. Scott;) 


Mr. :Manly: I promised you to furnish the name of a man who could throw 
some light on statement 1 made before the Industrial Uelations Commission. 
This statement covered a tentative agreement arrived at with Times about 1891. 

I give you tlie name of Mr, W. J. Buckingham, 4051 South Vermont, Los 
Angeles, Cal. Phone number Vermont G37. 

Sincerely, 


Cha.s. T. Scott. 


(See Scott ('xhibit.) 


TESTIMONY OF MR. C. F. GROW. 

Cliainnan Wat.sh. Your name, please? 

Mr. Growl C. Grow. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now', if you can copy tlio metliods of the bi.st witness on 
the stand with reference to pitching your voice high, It will be exceedingly 
satisfactory. 

Ml*. Grow. All right, sir ; I will try to do it. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name i,s C. P. Grow? 

^fr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is your business? 
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Afr. Uiiow. Wliy, at the present moment I am represent in;uf the International 
Association of Machinists as business ajtent. 

Chairman Walsh. How lon^? have you been business agent for the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists? 

Mr. (tRow. Since November, 1909. 

(Miairinan Walsh. And itrlor to that time what was your business? 

]Mr. Grow. I worked in one of the macliine sliops, or .several of the machine 
shops of this city. 

Chairman Walsh. As a macliinist? 

]Mr. Grow. As a machinist. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, llie particular tiling, lirst, that we would like you 
to state wouhl be as concisely as possible the story of the ilispute in the 
metal trades in Los Angeles. 

]Mr. Grow. I will do so. I arrived in this city in November, 1900. I secured 
a position in the Southern Pacitic shops and worked for that company until 
February 21, 1008, when, because of reduction of force, I witli others was 
laid off. 

From that position I went to Pasadena. I secured a position in Pasadena 
with the Reliance ]Machin(‘ Works, w<n*King there sev(‘ral months. The dilTer- 
(Mice, at least it appeared a gixait ditTerence to me, between the wages paid 
in tlie Southern Pacilic Co. shop and that paid in the Reliance shop in Pasa- 
ilena was startling. There was a difference of 10 cents an hour. The wages 
were 43 cents in the Soul hern Pacific shops. At tliat time tlu'y were working 
under a union contract, and the Pasadena shop, working a so-called open or 
a nonunion shop, paid 33 cents an hour. I was discliarged from the shop in 
Pasmlena because I had tried to inlluence men to join the organization of 
wliich I was a inemhor. And from ttiat place I secured a position in an sinto- 
mohile simp in the hasement of tlie Pacific Electric Building. IMr. Wuodell, I 
iielievo, was tlie manager of that place. Tliey paid from 35 to 40 cents an 
lionr in tliat sliop, men starting to work received 35 cents per hour, and if 
they were satisfactory to tlio foreman they received 40 cents per hour. And 
from that siiop I oininged and secured a position witli another automoliile 
silo]), ^Ir. Donald O’Hare, on West Washington Street. Tliat was about 1909. 
And lie paid 35 and 40 cents per hour. Tiie aiitomobne machinists at that 
tim<* 111 tlie city were receiving all the way from 30 to 40 cents per hour, with 
the most of the men r 0 (‘eiving 30 and 35 cents per hour. 

Wliile working in the shops — at .Mr. (VHare’s sho]> in West Washington 
Street — T was reqn-'sted to accept a position with the international Association 
of ^lachinists by many of the meinhors. There was nmcii dissatisfaction ex- 
])ressed as to tlie working conditions in the city of Los Angeles because of the 
low scale of wages being paid. In fact, tlu're was no scale in the nonunion 
shops; tiie foremen paid men whatever he deemed advisable, ’fhe men in tlie 
shop had no opportunity to present any reipiest as individuals. As Mr. Zeo- 
handelaar testilied yesterday, and as Mr. Otis testified yesterday, collective 
liargaining was impossible, and union men — men to work in tlie estahlishiiient, 
if it were known, wore also iinpossihle. And these conditions were uiisatis- 
t'ai'tory to men who were employed as machinists in tiiis city, liocause at that 
time there were union iiiacliinists and iioniinion macliinists, and tlie union 
machinists, many of them, worked in nonunion shops. And the sad part of 
it, Mr. Commissioners, is this, that men had to lie to g('t and maintain a job. 
And tliey are doing that very thing to-day. and have done it for years in tills 
city. If it is known at this time and had it been known at that, time in many 
instances, not all, that men were memliers of the machinists’ union, they were 
summarily dismissed or discharged. 

They had no re<lross of grievance. There Avas no opportunity, because the 
foreman of the establishment, he Avas the one Avho dominated the conditions in 
the shops, and if he was dissatisfied Avith a man, if he didn’t like him, If lie 
didn’t think Ids work Avas proper, or anything other that appeaj’ed to liim in 
his OAAm mind that the man was unsatisfactory, or he didn’t Avant him In the 
shop, lie Avas discharged. This condition was growing from bad to worse. And 
since the inception, or you might say the oalllng off, of the molders’ strike in 
1904, why conditions in the molding foundry were also getting worse. There 
AA'as dissatisfaction In all the metal trades unions and among the niemhers of 
the unions in the city of Los Angeles for many years, because of flie arbitrary 
attitude of the employers Avho did not recognize committees, Avho did not recog- 
nize the individual, Avho did not recognize any one or thing except their arbi- 
trary power to determine and dominate the industries of the city. And, there- 
fore, as a natural result of this oppression, the men Avho Avere members of the 
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(lilTerent organizations and inon v/ho \vi*ro not nunnbors of lul)oi* organizations 
tried to better the conditions through the only method that appealed to them 
j)ossible — by becoming iiieml>ers of labor organizations, increasing their power 
and strength, and presenting an agreement such as they had presented in every 
city almost in tliis country, and in large manufacturing establishments, tliat 
tlu'y might ha\e collective bargaining, that they may agree or confer upon 
future proposed conditions of labor, and try to remedy tlie evils tliat existed 
at tliat time in Los Angeles. And, tlierefore, I think it was about some time 
in Ajiril, about April, 1010, there were committees from the different local 
oi'gnnizations in the city that met jointly in what is known as th(‘ local metal 
trades council, ^\hich is alliliated ^^ith the metal trades d(‘partment of the 
American Federation of Labor. That provides that there shall be in the local 
metal trades representatives from every local union in every city where medal 
woi'k organizations exist, and that all grievances, all dilferences, and that any 
proposed condition that they desire should be taken up fi-om the several unions 
Into the local nudal trades council, atul they formulate plans for economic 
betteriiK'nl in th(‘ community in which they are established. 

And these committees met. They formulated an agreeimud. The first con- 
sideration in the foimiulation of the proiiosed agreement was a shorter work 
day, because In Los Angeles, for many years, especially during the fall and 
winter months, there have l)een thousands and thousands of men who are 
unemployed. We lind in Our otlice the men coming hert? from all over the 
United Stutes and all over the uorhl, man> of them unforl unate fellows that 
had been lured here by misstatements, by glaring misstatements, through the 
press and by the railroad cori»oration.s, by the chamber of commerce, by the 
merchants and manufacturers’ association and perhat>s other civic bodies; at 
least they were allied or associated with the merchants and manufacturers’ 
association. And I lia\e sonu^ documents here that will show the kind of litera- 
, tui’e sent out. (Joing back to the agreement, the agreement 

(Miairmari Wai.sii. Literature .sent out by what — 1>.\ ,^our organization? 

^Ir. (.jRow. ^'o; the cliaml)er of commerce, the Southern l*acitie Railroad (k)., 
they sent out clreulars and postal cards and a<lvertising matter all tliroiighout 
the United Stales, advertising matter appeared in tlie ju'ess of olhei* citi(‘s 
sliouing that Los Angeles had an ideal climate, saying that the working I'ondi- 
tioiis in Los Angehss were splendid, saying tluit their opportunities for (unidoy- 
ment among tlie ditferent trades, eallings, among the aaricullural, hortieultural, 
meehanieal, and otlier vocations were many. And lia\ing glowing statements 
made tliat way, and yet we have liad tlie first time to find committees of any 
organization, o1' any of these organizations that have seni out this glowing 
literature appear at the Soulhern Pacific, Sail Luke, Santa Fe. or any otlier 
railroad station and taking in haml the men that they have lured here and 
finding permanent work witii good wages and decent conditions. 

They u’cre tlirown upon their own resources. Thest' men came to the Labor 
Temple, tliousaiids of lliem, in recent yi'ars and appealed to us to assist them 
in every possible way in securing emiiloymenl and in securing food, clothing, 
and shelter. Even last year in tlie city of Los Angeles the eliief of police of 
this city made the statement that .Tl.tMMf men and women were unemployed; 
and the city council, on action taken by several civic bodies, and when tlie\ 
requested the several civic btMiies of this city who had to deal with conditions 
of tills kind to appear lad’ore the city council and assist tliem in taking care 
of the great army of the unemployi'd, we found tliat tlie only organizations 
almost that w(‘re consiiicuous by their absenc(‘ were the mercliants and inanu- 
faelurers’ association and tlie railroad corporations, who had brought these 
peoiile to the city. Labor was tliere, the German Society was there, and tlie 
AVomen’s Club uas tliere, and the ehamlier of commerce was there, and many 
other organizations came to tlie city coimcil to advise with the city council, 
upon invitation, and done everytldng we possibly could to advise them as 
best how to take care of the great number of unemiiloyed in this city, and 
some plans were formulated by the city eouneil. Men were to be given employ- 
ment in the jiarks, and Mr. Tiissiier recommended that tliey should plant trees. 
l^Ir. Muliiolland was tliere, and lie suggested tliat they build a boulevard, 
and many other suggestions were made; but finally, I believe, the city council 
donated some thousands of dollars to take care of the unemployed as liest tliey 
could. 

We recommended — we had a mass meeting in tills very hail between Ohrlst- 
n;as and New Years, if I am right; I may be wrong us to tlie date — and we 
requested the city council to carry on c^ertaln necessary work that was neces- 
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fary to tliis city’s (lovoloi>iiunit and improvoinonl ; that that work should ht* 
done in this city, and requested that they should make arranjremenis to secure 
$5,000,000 to carry on that necessary improvement. It could not he doin'. 
Why it could not he done 1 have my own doubts. I believe there were certain 
Interest.s in this city that W'ould oppose the spending? of $5,000,0<X> at that time 
for certain public improvements, and wldle I could not prove this, I know cer- 
tain moneys ■were spent, which was not siiflicient, but perhaps it was tlie liest 
tiie city council could do at that time, and I merely mention this fact to sliow 
you the condition of unemployment exist Inj? in this city from time to time. 

We have had your unemployment problem in 1900; we had your unemploy- 
ment problem in 1012; \ve had your unemployment proiilem in 1010; ami all 
the years I have b(‘en In tins city, Los Anjjceles certainly has been cursed eveiw 
year witli larjxe numlu'rs of uiuMuployed, and it is because of tliese awful con- 
ditions that laijor, beini^ conscious of the needs of tlie workers who are heie, 
we have tried to estalilish in tins city some metluHl wliereby tlie.^e men could 
secure employment; and the thing that appealed to us most was tlie reduction 
of the working time, giving opportunity to all men to secure employment and 
bring industrial peace of the propc'r kind to this city. 

Now, w’e formulated tliis agreement, and I will show’ you a letter. I wi.sh 
to sulmiit this to tlie commission. First, to prove tlu‘ litiTature sent out. we 
have tlie photograph, I believe, of West Lake Park. Tlie park is thi'n', with lli<' 
palms, the swans, and the idU'rs. They say : “ Tlie balmy, palmy wintei* <hi.\ s hnd 
liundreds of luippy idlers in the imblic iiarks of l.os Angeles feeding the water 
fowl wdiich, unmolested, have taki'ii refuge in the lakes.” Here are the occupa- 
tions that are open, and they say, “What kind?” And below, on the other 
side, below the w’ords “Sign return postal card,” and it says: “ Ai’eii't .^ou 
coming to California this spring? The Gohleii State w’as never more beautiful, 
pro.sperous, attractive in every w’uy, tlian it ivS this year. Big agricultural and 
industrial opportunities are aw’aiting the arri\al of folks like you. The South- 
ern Pacilic is otfering special low rates from March 1 to April 15, 1912, in 
order that you may see our glorious w'estern country. Why put off the trij) 
any longer? Come out in(o the sun.slnne while the coming is good — and in- 
exiiensivo. You’ll ne\er ri'gret it, tliat’s sure. Give us a suggestion of W'lmi 
you are interc'sted in on the atta<‘lied card. ]>lease.” 

(Tlie postal card referred to was sulimided in printed form.) 

IMr. By w’hom W'as that sent out? 

IMr. Gaow’. Tlie Southern Pacili<* Uailwa.s Co. — l,(X)<),()9d (»f ihom in llu* 
State of (’alifornla ; a strike on at that time. 

Cliainnan W.vi.sn. Ladies and gt'idlmnen, we must have perfect onhu- ; you 
must restrain yourselves, otlieiwvise ,\ou will lia\e to ri'liri*. 

ISlr. Grow'. Now, the circular letb'r, and I wish to present tliis documentary 
evidence before this commission sliowing 

Cliairiuan ^\'ALSH. Please don’t make an,\ opi'ii comment. I don't know' wlio 
you art', Init you started tins. We liave to maimain order. Kxpt'riciice has 
sliown that we must do tliat, liecause contrary opinions are t‘X|»re.s^ed, in wlucli 
people are deeply intt'rested liere. 

^Ir. Grow'. I will suiuiiit tliis witlumt comment. 

Cliairm.iii Walsh. Just give the date and liy w'li<m\ signed, and Imnd it to 
tlie stenographer. 

IMr. Grow’. Los Angeles, May 18, 1910; signotl iiy Mr. George Guriioy, 
Mr. Godfrey Daw’son, E. II. Mlsner. Gurney was secretary-treasurer of the 
metal trades council of this city, Mr. Mlsner represented the International 
Association of Machinists of this city and county. We liave liere attached 
an agreement, called an agreement, entered into between the Metal Trailes 
Connell of the City of Los Angeles, Cal., composed of the following crafts : 
Machinists, molders, pattern makers, blacksmiths, boiler makers, brass w'ork- 
fTs, and shoot-metal w^orkers. The first clause, section 1, contains the eiglit- 
liour day. The second clause gives the minimum rate of wages for mechanics 
and helpers, and leaving a space below for the signing of tlie metal trades 
council and the employers. I will read one paragrapli, with your permission. 

(’hairnmn Walsh. Just read that part which contains your request. 

IMr. Grow (reading) : 

“ We, the undersigned committee, representing the Metal Trades Council of 
I.os Angeles, Cal., are desirous of entering into a working agreement wdtli 
your firm, and have herein inclosed a copy of the propo.sed agreement whicli 
we have submitted to every employer in this city for tlieir consideration. 
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Oiir purpose In wisliing lo enter into this ai?reeincnt with you is to keep 
I>ace with the constant change in industrial conditions thiamghout Ihe country. 
As workingmen we desire recognition and pi'otection. We desii*e to increase 
our pay in accordance with the increased cost of living. We desire to give 
our employers as much of our time In the shops as justice to our family and 
our health will permit, keeping for ourselves a siiflicient amount of time to 
travel to and fr<»m our work and for recreation and rest. 

“ We trust that you appreciate the position that we are taking in this mat- 
ter, and that .>ou will not feel that we, as workingmen, are antagonistic to 
your rights and interests as employers, as it is our earn<‘st ilesire to agree 
and cooperate with you, to give to you the best service that we have, and to 
work to that end that both the employer and employee shall be mutually 
benclited.” 

The result of that letter, I am .sorry to say, that we did not receive one reply. 

We also sent a communication lo the foundry men’s employers's association, 
which is a local organization allilialed with the national organiz;ition ; and 
also to the mei’chaiits and manufacturers’ associ ition ; the otlicial mouthpiece 
of the emplo>tM-s, as we understood, at least we were supi>osed to iindei’- 
stand, the Los Angeles Times, statcnl tiiat our request had been relegated to 
the wastebasket. 

Now, we had not Inniial an} thing, no reply to our letters to all the linns that 
we had written to. 1 believe it was May 29, or the 28th, I am not positive 
as to the date, at night, at Willard k Wilson shop, at Fifteenth ujhI Sanle Fe 
Avenue, where ahoul 91 of otir men w'ere employed, they w(ue locked out that 
niglit. ’they came to the Labor Temple and told me that they had been dis- 
charged because tliey were union men, Unit Mr. Willard, who was there at the 
lime, stated tliat he did not want to have any trouble tuid tliat he had been 
authorized by the organization of wliieli lie was a member lo diseluirge lliese 
men. I went to JMr. Godfrey Daw'son, who I lliink is Jiere, tmd told him Unit 
we wanted to interview the lirm. I was asked to do everything wntliin my 
liower to avoid a strike, heeaii^e w'e knew tliat industrial strife is not the 
best method in our city, or in the State, or in the Nation, when men wdio are 
intelligent, wlieii men who claim Unit they have that inrelJigence to opm-ute 
business, to men who ar(‘ emphiyed, wlio have tlie common intelligence to know 
that if we can got better conditions tlirough conferences Ihai is the best way, 
and that strife is llie last resort. 

So I W’ent to Mr. Wilson and reipiested him lo put the men back lo work, lie 
refused, lie said he could not do it, even though he would like to do so; he 
said it was impossible for him lo do so. He .saiil if lhe'<e nu*n were union 
men, he ilon’t want any troul)i(‘, we better Jet it go at that and perhaps it 
would blow over after a while. 1 stayed there alxnit one hour and a half with 
IMr. Godfrey Dawson, We used e\ery persuasi\e jirguinent within our jiower. 
We asked liim whether the men were good workmen, lie said they were good 
w'orkmen, they wane .sjilcndid workmen, lie liad nothing against their WM)rkman" 
ship; they were ellicieiit, tliey turned out the work, lots of work, and it was 
only because they were union men he Inul been ordered by tlie association of 
whicli he was a member to discharge lliesc men hecausi? they (urrii'd a union 
card. 

The next day the Western Gas Fiigiue Co., on North Main Ulreet, locked out 
a mimher of men. I have the names of the men in the sliop. This book that 
1 jireseiit akso us evidence to the commissi<ui contains the names of machinists 
who came out of the .several .sliops at the lime of the lockout. But it is a 
strange coincTdeuce that our ojiiioiients who claim that they believe in indus- 
trial peace, in indu.strial justice, in industrial freixlom, that they believe in 
the protection of u workman, and yet if you go liack into their sliops, at least 
with very few exceptions in the same shop the men that came out wiio left the 
.shop and did not return. 

An agreement was later entered into in the latter part of February with the 
.secretary of the foundrymen’s employers’ association. Mr. Hosell — 1 believe 
he is sitting here — was dowm in the Labor Temple and requested a conferem*e 
so that industrial .strife in Los Angeles might be stopped and a .settlement of 
industrial peace endure, and Mr. Little, at that time, 1 helle\e, and Is still the 
owner of the Union Iron Works, and Mr. llo.sw^ell made an arrangement with 
a committee w'ho was coinposeil of Mr. O’Leary, Mr. Barnett, Mr. Mistier, Mr. 
Gun.sey, and Mr. Kay, to meet lii ^Ir. Ho.sw'eH's office. They had agreed upon 
a tentative proposition to call ot¥ the strike. And they stated In ealling otT 
the strike that the men who had left the establishments would bo put back to 
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work as q\iickly as possible, aud that many men perhaps would be put l)ack 
at once; that there should be no further discrimination a;;ainst men because 
of their affiliation with the labor unions, and that in the future tliat they 
hoped that Industrial peace in Los Angeles would endure. We cuIUmI the 
strike off. On Saturday — the last conference was held on Saturday afternoon, 
1 believe — and on Saturday evening the local union met in the I.abor Temple 
in good faith and declared that the metal trades’ strike was at an end. 

The result of that is this, that Mr. Baker, Mr. Fred Baker — 1 believe he is 
sitting here at this time — repudiated the settlement made, and as published in 
the press a few days later or the next day, stated that so far us lie was con- 
cerned that he would operate his own business; tliat lie would determine the 
conditions in his own shop regardless of any settlmnent that might have lieen 
made at that time. And therefore ^\e were up against a bad proposition. Our 
strike was declared off, in good faith, tlie men W(‘re willing to return to 
woi'k ; they were willing to cooperate with the emiiloyers In the machine shop, 
the foundries, tlie blacksmith, ami all llie various shops in ibis city, Imt they 
were not permitted to do so, and, as I state, this book will iirove who are 
working in the shops at this time In the city. 

Now I have contended at all times in the city to <io as we do elsewhere, to 
negotiate agreements with employers, to cooperate in so doing in tlie produc- 
tion of work, the distribution of proiluet, that these people, the peoijle of this 
country who are tolling, who are interestiMl in this i-ountry, who ai-e ]iroducing 
and help creating the wealtli sliall have some say in the distribution of the 
wealth and in th(‘ wages and hours in the community and in the establishments 
in which they work. 

Therefore we know that because of this condition — we desire and our or- 
ganization is baseii on this condition of collective bargaining and economic 
betterment, and it is only because when men in establishments are not free to 
run a union shop, wii(‘re tla^y won't permit men who are union men to work 
in this community if tliey know it, in many instances, it is Ix'cause of this 
condition that the real disturliance of industrial peace lies; it is not w’ith the 
labor union; and the men who liave been so bitter and vitriolic and hostile 
sigainst laboi* are the men that are responsible for industrial disturbances be- 
cause we are alwa:^s willing to entcu* into agreements witli em[)loyt‘es, and our 
organization is based on tliat parti<!Ular thing. 

1 will show you a book, I will also jireNeiit tliis to this commission, an agree- 
ment signed. I must ha\e this back, because it is signed by employi'rs and 
myself. It shows 

(.'hairmaii Walsh. ]May we kinqi that book? 

^Ir. (JiU)WL 1 would like to ba\e this also, bei aiise it is tb(‘ only ri'cord I 
liave. I made an agreement willi tlie International Associatimi of ^Jaehinlsts, 
tliat is signed wdtli the brtwvery owian-.s 

Cliairinan Walsh. One minute. Have .^ou hnisheii now entirely tlie nudal 
trades — before you go to the brewery? 

Mr. Giiow. Yes, sir. 

Oliairman Walsh. Because we an* tiwing to (onceiitrat<\ 

Mr. Gkow'. Yes. We keep a standing coimuittce. 

Oiiairman Walsh. You ar(‘ now- up to the statt^ of the trade to-day? 

Mr. Growl The state of the trade to-day. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie state of tlie industry to-day? 

Mr. Grow. Tlie state of the Indn.stry to-day. Tt is very bad in llio city of 
Los Angeles. I wish to submit something to iirove that tlie conditions are very 
bail. 1 will take the automobile simps. 

In the Chalmers shop, wages 40 cents per hour; w’orking time, irregular — 
from 9 to 16 hours a day. Also have men employed wdio wait lor jobs to eome 
in without pay. When jolis are in the simp, men are put on tlie jobs, hut if tiiey 
accomplish their work and there is no other job in the shoj), the men wmit until 
other jobs come in the simp, sometimes an Imnr, sometimes tw'o Imnrs, some- 
times three hours, sometimes four hours, and sometimes us many as live and 
six lionrs, without pay. This does not only exist in the Chalmers, hut it alco 
exists in the Packard and tlie Cadillac, and, T think, In the Pierc(‘- Arrow', ami 
many other shops. To prove that these conditions exist — they have a card 
system and set time to w’ork — set time on work to be tlono; mii^t he ilone in 
tliat time. Occasionally they charge employees for work spoiled, i’hey have 
a card system, a name, a numl)er, and the owmer of job. If mistake is made 
on job, if mistake is made on number, no pay is allowed (‘mploy(‘e. The Pack- 
ard, also, and the Pierce-Arrow have men wlio w'ait for jobs without pay. 
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The Chuliners i)jiy imly strai;^lit lime for overtime work. The average hours, 
or the regular houi-s,' we might .say, is 9 hours for that work, ami for 19 liour.s 
they get IG hours’ pay. Thej get no overtime, no pay for overtime work, 
and men who n'fuse to work overtime when requested arc laid off or <lischarged, 
Tim party’s name is on there that ga\e me that information. 

Here is siurndhing glaring. I have luav an exhibit from the Keystone Iron 
IVorks, Mr. F. Li\ingstone was the president. There is a young man that 
secured a position in tlie Ive.\ stone Iron Works, llis name was David Jerome. 
He was employed as a machinist. They tmt him to work as a machinist’s 
heliier. He worked there se\(‘ral days and he was paid off at the rate of 10 
cents an iioiir — 90 cents a day for a macliinist. Here is the letter from Mr. 
Li\ ingstone him.self : 


Mr. David Jkkomk, OO.l XorfJi Bro(tt1ina}f, City. 

Dk\ 1 { Sir.: As per my [aomiM\ 1 am mailing you a check, $T.‘20, as payment 
in full for your servic(‘s while at th<‘ Keystone Iron Works. It Is based on 20 
cents tier hour, which I feel is giving you the better end of it. You hired out 
to me personally as a machinist, and in your lettia* of March 5, you make a 
demand on the Ke^stmie Iron Works for wages as machinist’s helper. It looks 
as if you misrepresentiHl .vmir.self to nu* and endeavored to obtain machinist 
wages from our firm, when in reality you are only a poor helper. 

Trusting tliis amount will la* satisfactory, I am, 

Kes])ecl fully, 


FU \ X K laN 1 XUSTO.XIS. 


In order to get this .'57.20, or 20 cents an Jiour, T had to go before the State 
labor commissionei'. I told him not to accept 10 cents an hour as a ma- 
chinist. I said: “(treat (hal, have (hey gone so fai‘? This is certainly not a 
test of the so-called open-shop indiislrial justice.” And 1 went to the labor 
commissioner to interi'st him in behalf of Mr. Jerome — his only being a green- 
horn; he came here from England; the boy was honest and ambitious; he was 
a frail sort of a fellow, and to-day is in the hospital; they took advantage of 
that condition, at least I took it so, and paid him 10 cents an hour, 90 cents 
i\ tlay — the commissioner of labor got him 20 cents, which w'as the best he 
could* do, and I advised Jerome to take 20 cents an liour. 

I have another oiu* here: “ Wlhson Willard Manufacturing (!o., Ixis Angeles, 
Cal., July 9, 1913.” 

TlH*y wrote a letter to the International Association of Machinists. I wa'iit 
dow’ii there at the dinner hour. I go around among the men at the dinner 
hour, and get men that way — try to get them to join the union. 

I went in the shop, jiassed out the cards that I had, spoke a few' words 
to tho men in the shoj) who were «*ating their dinner. Mr. Wil.son saw me and 
he asked me what 1 was doing. 1 told him that I was iiassing literature 
through the shop at dinner time on the men’s own time. He said : “ Let me 
see what >ou have.” I gave him an application blank of the machinists’ union. 
He wrote a letter to the international : 

“The IxTEiix.'Tiox Aj. Association ok Machimsts, 

Labor TcuLplc, Los Anyclcs, Cal. 

“(Ientlemen: On May 39, 1010, your representative, C. F. Crow', visited our 
plant and proceeded to make his la'esence as disagre<*able for us us he could. 

“We have ahvays belleveil that it was well for Mr. Grow’s health that the 
latter haiiiiened to be out of the city at the lime. 

“ I wish to say that I was there on May 29, 1910, to try and interest him in 
not dis(*lmrging — to take these men back to w’ork. 

“ We believe that Individual has not favored us with a visit from that time 
until to-day. We did not recognize him, and did not know' who he was until 
some time after he was gone. 

“ Of course, Ids mi.sslon was along the same old line, which means trouble 
for the employer, the employee, and revenue for the labor boss. 

“Will you inform Mr. Grow' that the next time he plans to visit our shop, 
it might be better for him to visit our ollice first, tell him it might be better 
for him. 

“ Yours, very truly. 

“Wilson & Willaiid Maxkfacturino Co., 

“ By E. WiLLABD, Prcsidrnl." 
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We liiive here a letter, dated SepUMiiher 1!. from llie IL It. r.().viit<m Co.: 

IL R. Boynton ('o., j^eneral office and store. l)is[)la,\ room (Gl (MG S >idli 

Si>ring Str(‘('t. 


“ Los A.NOEi.Ks, Cai ., S< i)l( HI her ;L 

“ To irhoo) it may conrani: 

“ Tlie r(‘ason Mr. Harris was dis('liar^4(sl was he<‘aiis(‘ lu‘ failed t(» come to 
work Labor Day and did not have a ^^ood reason. 

“ i 1. Tt. Boy\ io\ (‘o., 
“ByO. B. L\on.” 


T ])av(‘ here something tliat tiaui.spired to show fhal nioni'y wjis ])aid hy the 
merchants and innnnfact urers’ associatimi or the fouiidr.Mnen (Miiplo.N ers’ asso- 
ciation, either one, during th(‘ strike. 

As Mr Z(‘eliand(’laar t(‘stilie<l yesterday that they did pay sonaMimes for 
deputies and did pay sometimes for men — strike brealaa’s — to l)e i)rom;hl into 
this <*ity to take the pla^-es of num on strike. 

''I'liis is dated at th<‘ Buimett House, Cincinnati, Dido: 

“Aim si IS, 1010, 

“Mr. Wii.i.iAM B. Haswei.l. 


DEAa Sir: Tliis will introdm-e to you Mr. .Tolin O’Brien, macirndsl. 
“ Yours, truly, 


P. K. Kini.v. 


“Instructions: Tak(' M’asliin^don Street car in front of depot, ^o to Hollen- 
beck Hotel, Second and Siu’inij:, and imme<liately riiiK np Hasweil. 

“ Home phone A5108. 

“ Sunset plione Broadway ‘1072.’’ 

Here is the contract: “Tins afcrc'ement 

(niairman AVai.sit. Submit tliat, please. 

Mr. Grow. Tliey tried to violate the State law, and it was a violati<»n of 
law. T will .submit it, as you say, thoufj:h. without comment. 

(niairman M'alstf. I think you had better do that. 

]Mr. Grow. Tliis, in other words, a man i)hMl;<es hinis(‘lf to p:o in the employ 
of the founders and employers’ association, that they will not iM'come affiliated 
with a labor union; tliat th(*y will not be identified with nor intluenced by any 
labor union; that he will preserve his independence, permittintt no outside 
intluence to interfere with or dictati* in his affairs with his em])loyers; not be 
inlliienced by any labor uni(m or th<‘ir ajients or walking delegates; that they 
will work six months for 8o cents an hour. 

I have another affidavit in regaial to tin* molders, tlie molders had to sign an 
affidavit, or make an affidavit, and give it to the .secretary who at tliat time, 
I think, was named Anthony. This affidavit stated that as long as he was 
employed in the shop tliat he would not Ix'conie affiliated witli n labor union. 

There i.s a State law in California that makes it a misdemeanor for anyone 
to force, coerce, intimidate, or in any luamiiT stop a man from joining a labor 
union, and any emplo.vor — this is what thi'y have done. 

Now, the strike was called off, and sime that time we have been doing every- 
thing within onr p(A\or to organize the men, the machinists, the boiler makers, 
the blaeksiiiitlis, tin* molders, the pattern makers, tlie ornamental workers, on 
account of the awful conditions (‘.visting luu-o. 

There has praidically hecu no .scale in the city. Tlicy pay any scale that they 
desire to pay. S(une shops pay better than others, hut the highest wage that 
I know of is about p(‘r cent below the union scale. 

The boiler makers have no union shop at this time; the molders have no 
union shop at this time; the pattern makers have no union shop at tliis time ; 
tlie machinists have one or two. 

The minimum wage paid machini.sts at this time is cents per hour. 

Tlie minimum, u<*cording to the agreement we made, called for fifty-six and a 
quarter, but that is In the breweries, and the maximum, about the maximum 
paid in the shops In this city Is about 42 or 45 cents In nonunion shops. But 
the average wages paid in this city — this is not signed, but we can give you the 
date — is about 35 cents an hour on the average. 

So that shows a difference between the minimum scale of the union and the 
minimum scale of the open sliop is about 15 cents jier liour, and slueviiig a 
maximum difference in wages or hours of one hour in favor of tlie union 
Shop, eight hours, and uine hours, the hours of the nonunion .sliop. 
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Now, the coiRlitions in the shop at this time. Mr, Zeehamlehuir stated the 
truth yesterday wh(‘n Jie said : “ We have no further artiumeiit to make 
that he opposes colleclivc' harpiininp, that the fouudrymen employers’ asso- 
<*iatlon opposes collecrive l)ar;i;!dnin'g, that they oppose collective bargaining, 
l)Ut just so long as the open-shop conditions exist in I^os Angeles just so long 
will wages in Los Ang(‘les, Just so long will hours in Los Angeles for the 
worker be less than that of any other city on the Pacific coast or in the 
western country, due to the open shop.” 

(^lairman Walsh. If you are going to the brewery tlispute, maybe I had 
lu'tter ask you a few (piestions (ui that. What was the point (tf the dispute? 

Mr. Guow. Submitting a pro])osed agrmiient to lake the ]»lace of the agree- 
nu'iit we had tliat was about to expire. 

(’hainnan Walsh. Were all the breweries organizial at that time? 

Idr. (Iitow. They w<‘re. 

Chairman Walstt. In what crafts lanv. dri\ers and bottlei-s? 

Mr. Guow. Ilrewers, drivers, bottlers, engitieers, foremen, machinists, eo<»])ei's. 
(Riairman Walsh. And how long had they been organized and how long had 
they had agrwnuMits prior to that time? 

Mr. Grow. A good many years. 

Chairman Waish. A number of ^ears? 

Mr. Guow. A numlxM* of years. 

Chairman Walsh. They disagre(*d with the t(‘nns of the agiauMnent at Hint 
time? 

Mr. Guow. There was a disagia'ement from the terms in May, 1t)10. 

(Chairman AValsh. M’hat was tlie result of that? 

Mr. Guow. ^J’he la'sult of it was that I ailing to reach an agreement between 
the local unions and the — at that linu* Southern California Ib'ewers’ Assiu ia- 
tion — Mr. Cramer was their secretary. 

Chairman WALsir. They were fully organized, were they, tlie employi’rs? 

;Mr. Guow, Yes, sir, 

(.'hairman Waj.sh. And the brewers? 

Mr. Guow. About a hundred i)er cent. 

Chairman Walsh. About a humlred per cent? 
l\Ir. Grow. Yes, sir. 

(’hairman Walsh. And the men were fully organized? 

ISir. Guow. The num w(‘re fully organized. 

Chairman Walsh. And they refused the agreement? 

Mr. Guow. They failed to agre<‘, 

(.’hairman Walmt. They faihal to agree? 

Mr. Guow. Then th<; agreement had already expired. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

IMr. (iuow. They W(‘re W'orking without an agreement. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Wliat was the result? 

Mr, Gkonv. The> s(‘nt Mr. I’rohstid. Mr. Prohstel was the iuteriiational sec- 
retary of the brewery workers’ ludou, and he was on this coast, he was in 
Seattle, and had coiiu? sontli, and they re<piested hefoj-(‘ any action of any kind 
be taken, that IMr. Pr<>hst(‘l should eonie here and advise with them. 

(’hairman W.\lsh. Did Mr. Probstel come? 

Mr. Grow. He did. 

(’hairman Walsh. Did it result in anything? 

Mr. Guow. No, 

Chairman Walsh. What was done? Was there a strike or lo(“k(/ut or what 
t(K»k place? 

Mr. Grow. A disagreement arose over the i)roposed agreement. They wanted 
them to sign the agreement ns it had iweviously existed without any change. 
Clmlrman Walsh. Who did, the men? 

Mr. Grow. No. 

(’hairman Walsh. The employers? 

Mr. Guow. The employers. 

Chairman Walsh. What propositions wore the men dcananding? Wi-re they 
demanding an increase of wage? 

Air. Grow. Increased wage scale; about all. 

(Rioinnan Walsh. About all? 

Mr. Grow. That was in the main. .\nd they hasc^l it niurn the Increased cost 
of living. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, tlieii, what resulted? Was there a strike or lock- 
out? 
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Mr, Grow. The men, after doing everything that they possibly could to get 
the employers to consider a proposed increase of wages, 1 believe it was May 
19 — at dinner time 

Chairman Walsh. What is that year? 

Mr. Grow. The men quit the shop— 1010. 

Chairman Walsh. 1910? 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The men quit the job. Did that affect every brewer in 
Los Angeles? 

Mr. Grow. It affected every brewer in the city — yes, everv brewery in the 
city. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did that strike last? 

Mr. Grow. That strike lasted, I think, about 11 months. 

Chairman Walsh. About 11 months? 

Mr. Grow. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there persons brought in to take the places of tlie 
strikers? 

Mr. Grow. Yes; there were. In fact, I tliink Ihey migiit have had more men 
in the breweries than previously. I am merely saying so. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Was a boycott declared by the labor organizations? 

IMr. Grow. There was. 

Chairman Walsh. What assistance was given the brewers, so far as you 
know, by the employers’ association or the ISI. and M.? 

IMr. Grow. If I may be able to produce some eviileiice from the Times 

Ciiairnian Walsh. Yes, refer ns to it. 

Mr. Grow. I tliink, if I am not mistaken, it v*'as .Tune 1 or 2, 1910, when tlie 
merchants and manufacturers’ association, tlie brewm'y owners, and 1 tliink 
tlie foundrynien, I am not positive uliout that — Mr, Palmer was president at 
tliat time, and Henry Huntington was tlicre at the time, and he made a re- 
sponse to this effect, lie lielievcd tlie iiroper thing to do was to maintain indus- 
trial freedom at any cost. If a general strike was to come, let it eome now, 
now Is as good a time as any to sustain the open-shop policy in Los Angeles. 
And they had a resolution tliat they passed at lliut meeting, promising them sup- 
port morally, and tinuncial support if necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the men go out on a strike or did they remain largely? 

Mr. Grow. Most of tliem did ; perhaps TO or 15 miglit have left tlie city. 

Clialrman Walsh. And they lived on strike henoffls, I suppose? 

Mr. Grow. The International Brewery Workers’ organization paid strike 
benefits each week. 

Chairman Walsh. What assistance, if any, was given by the other labor 
organizations? 

:Mr. Grow. All the moral support we possibly could. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. A general iioycott declared against all saloons? 

Mr. Grow. Members were generally acquainted with the general conditions 
existing in the breweries at tliat tlim‘, Tliereforc, they mitnrully were requested 
to not use any of the products, because of tlie strike. And there were pickets 
on the streets acquainting the inililit! with tlie condition existing. 

Chairman Walsh. Did tlie pickets remain on the streets for tlie whole 11 
months? 

Mr. Grow. Y^es. 

Chairman Walsh. The strike, then, vas in aethe operation for the whole 
11 months? 

Mr. Grow. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The men wore paid strike lienetits? And they largely 
stayed here? 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And what a(‘tion was taken by tlie organization? 

Mr. Grow. All the general ram ilicat ions, that is, all means tliat were feasi- 
ble at all times. They held their meetings regularly, and they done every- 
thing that they could. They had a standing committee always trying to meet 
the brewery owners. Labor in tills city always has, to my knowledge, liad a 
standing committee standing ready at every and all times to negotiate for tlie 
possible solution of its troubles. 

Chairman Walshh. Describe, please, how that strike was brouglit to an end. 

Mr. Grow. The strike was brought to an end after negotiations between the 
men — Mr. Maier, Edward Maier, at that time president of the company, the 
Maler Co., and several others were fair, and we were told that if it liad 
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not been — that if it liad not been at that time for certain conditions existing 
tliat tiiey might lia\e called the strike off; they had previously promised tiiat 
they would stand loyal to tiieir guns and flglit the unions and to inaugurate 
and to maintain tlie open shop. And an editorial in the Times di state thal 
because the l)rewery owers agreed the same eonditlons to negotiate an 
agreeiiKMit with their employees tliat it was cowardice. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe the formation of the committee — how it was 
finally got together and how it was settled. 

Mr. Ciiow. Mi*. Muri, who was representing the brewery workers of the State 
of ('alifornla, and myself, an<l Mr. INIooney. 

(Miairman Walsh. Who is Mr. Mooney V 

IMr. Giiow. Mr. JMooney was at that time st'crelary of tlie Ta)S Angeles build- 
ing trades. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Prolistel or any member of the organization take 
liart in the proceedings? 

Mr. Gkow. Mr. Muri, the international organizer, who had clinrge of tlie 
Slate of California and certain w(‘stern <listricts. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you do with reference to the agreement thal 
you liad departed from and that had come to an end 11 months prior to that 
time? 

Mr. (rHow. We took up the agreement tliat we liad disagreed on, and we 
conferred over it. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did the conference last? 

Mr. Gkow. The conference, wIumi we got together, lasted, 1 think, about two 
liours. 

Chairman Walsh, After you got together, what was tlu* feeling in the con- 
ference? 

IMr. Guow\ The feeling was good. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the outcome of that agreement that had ex- 
pired 11 months prior to that time? 

Mr. Growl That we luul worked under? 

IMr. Waxsh. Yes, 

Mr. Grow. Tlie new agreement suiHU’seded it. They worked under the new' 
agreement. 

('iinirman Walsh. What 1 am trying to get at is, did you agree upon that 
agreement that you had disugreiMl on which caused tlie strike? 

IMr. Growl We w'orkeil under that agreement between the brewery owmers 
and our committee 

Cliairman Walsh. How long did that agreement last? What was tlie out- 
come of it ? 

Mr. Growl Tliat agreement lasted from 101b uj) to 1010. 

Chairman AValsh. Tliree-\ear agreement they make with the employees? 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir; lias been renewed again. 

Chairman Walsh, Was it substantially the same or was there any increase 
ill the last agreement? 

Mr. Grow. An increase in pay. 

Chairman AValsh. Increase in pay? 

Mr. Grow. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other material change in the agreement? 

Mr. Growl No; nothing material, because tin* working conditions in the 
brewery remained the same for many years. 

Cliairman Walsh. I would like you to slate as concisely as possible what 
your observation was of the conduct of tiie local government during the dis- 
putes. 

Mr. Growl I will say this; I found tliey got the picket ordinance passed 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; we have that in evidence. 

Mr. Grow, Well, the attitude of tlie local city goveniiuoiit was not friendly 
to us. The employers, wliether tlie merchants and manufacturers’ associa- 
tion or whether it was tlie foundry mens employers’ association, I don’t knowL 
But I think that Mr. Baker was interested very mucli in having the antipicket 
ordnance inaugurated to become effective at once under the emergency clause. 
This was sometime In .July. The .strike took place on the 1st of June. And up 
to the time that the antipicketing ordinance was i>assed there had not been any 
violence of any nature. Men were advised every day. I ailvised them aiid 
otiiers to do every thing witliin their pow'er to get the men out — to acquaint 
the men who were w'orking in the sluq) with the true status of affairs; to per- 
suade them to stand loyally to their shop men who were locked out and do 
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every tiling possible to bring the strike to a cerhiinly bunnonions end. which 
can only happen in cases of strike through the withhohling of labor power. 

Chairman Walsh. After the passage of the picket ordinance, do I understand 
you to say that there \Yas violence? 

Mr. Grow. No. I will fell you what violence tlu're wa.s, if I possibly can. 
1 think that the most of the violence was done through the agitation of the em- 
ployers, to see how many men they could put in jail. I think there wei-(‘ 407 
men arrested. I was arrested myself in front of the Lacy Manufacturing Co. 
establishment. 

T wanted to make a test case' with Mr. O'L^'ar.N of the ])ickel ordinance, and 
I brought the case before Judge Rose, and he set iny bond at that time at $27). 
I never came to trial on that case. Tlu‘y had a test case; the.\ took it np to 
the court, and the court held it was legal — the antipicketing ordinance. Organ- 
izer labor selected a committee ami Mr. Spring was their attorney. We ap- 
peai’od Ix'fore the city council opposing the passage of this antipicketing ordf- 
nan(*e wdiich we considered at that time and do still a criim* of the city of Los 
Angeles, and it was more sweeping and far-reaching in ehect than any Federal 
injunction I ever saw. We requested the city council not to pass it, becau.se 
it was practically opposed to every fundamental princit>le of democratic in- 
stitutions. 

Ohairman Walsh. Was the ordinance tested in the courts? 

]Mr. Grow'. Yes, sir; it was. 

Chairman AValsh. AVas it appealed to the court of last resort? 

Mr. Growl I am not positive. 

Chairman AValsii. Prior to the passage of the ordinance had the law’ re<>og- 
iiizod the right of what is known as peaceful picketing and the use of per- 
suasion? 

Air. Growl Y('s, sii*; nobody was arrested prior to that time foi* picketing. 
At the meeting of the city council Mr. Hew'ett, city attorney, wms there, and 
^Ir. Eddy, city attorney, was there, ami when he was asked the question, “Is 
there not a suflicient amonnt of laws now’ on the statute books of th(‘ city to prm 
tect the busim'ss interests of the <Mty? Mr. Eddy said, “ \h‘s ; ” tlau’e were sntli- 
cient lawLS at that time, and “the antipicketing ordinance is md no<x"ssary.” 

Chairman AValsh. Now. have you anything el.se to say regtti’dlng the prac- 
tice of violence in labor disputes here? Now', there w'ere 4()7 men arre.sted 
during what strike? 

Mr. Grow. During the metal trades and brew’ery workers’ strike. 

Chairman AA^at.sh. Do you know' how many convictions there were? 

Mr. Growl I (hm't think there was more than three consictlons umh'r tliat 
antipicketing ordinance. 

(’hairman AA’alsfi. AVhat w'ere they charged with principally? 

Mr. (iRowL (hiarged with violating the anlipicketing ordinance. 

Chaii’inau AA’alsh. Abmit lawv many cases wouhl you say out of the 4(17 lh;it 
there were that did not refer to the antipicketing ordinance? 

Air, Grow. Hardly any. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. Hardly any? 

Air. Growl A^ery few. 

Chairman AVai.sit. Can you recall any at all? 

Air. Growl There wuis several arrests made for disturbing of the peace. T 
W’ill cite an instance. At the AIllls Iron Works there w’.as a disturbance om‘ 
morning, a man w'orking In the Alills Iron AA'orks by the name of McLaughlin, 
he had some wairds wdth one of the pickets His name was Mr. AVright. Th(*re 
was an iron chain that run across the front <loor. Air. AIcLaughlin picked up 
an iron w'rench in the shop, jumped over th(‘ iron chain, and attempted to 
strike this picket, Mr. AVright, with an iron wrench. Air. Wright ran. Air. 
McLaughlin ran after him. Air. AAh-Ight picked up a stone and threw’ th(‘ 
stone and kept backing aw'ay. T believe that they got together. I think Air. 
AVright struck him in self-defense. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, there was an arrest for that violence? 

Mr. Grow. There w^as an arrest. Air. AVright was arrested, ho w’ms a 
striker, chargeil under a felony charge, and the casi‘ ennu' up In .hidge Rose's 
court, and Judge Rose heard the case-found Air. AIcLaughlin guilty of tho 
offense Instead of Air. Wright, who w'as arre.sted on the felony (diarge. And 
I think he was fined either $10 or $25. 

I will cite you another instance, I will say 

Chairman Walsh. One minute. Could you submit to us, have you in your 
records any place, the entire record of the number that were arrested? 
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^Ir. Grow. Yes, sir. 

(-halrman Walsh. And the olTensos with wlilcli they were charged? 

Mr. Grow. Yes; Mr. Tliirrimaii 

Chairinan Walsh. Will yon kindly snhmlt that and will you add to that 
if you please, the title of any person, whether a union offl(,*iulY 
Mr. Grow. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. If he was just a member, why you don’t need to add 
that, but if he was an an ollicial. Well, the charge would show for itself if 
it was outside of picketing. 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted by Mr. Grow:) 

Canes in Judge RoftCs court dismissed or on bonds. 

Groat, G. H. Rose, .$.50. Machinist Rondsmen : A. Co\', G. H. lb)binson. 

Grow, Vj. F. Rose, $2.5. Machinist. Bondsmen: J. A. Gray, J. W. Brooks. 
Hudson, E. Rose, $2.5. Structural-iron worker. Bondsmen : J. Gswaldd, lA?a 
Englander. 

Howes, W. A. Rose, .$2.5. l^Iachlnlst. Bondsmen : .Tosna D. Millard, S. Montieth. 
I.ynch, Edward. Rose, $50. Blacksmith. Bondsmen : ISfrs. H. D. De Lara, 
Mrs. Laura IM. Doughdy. 

Noan, Ed. Rose. .$25. Machinist. Bondsmen: .Tosna 1>. Millard. S. Montieth. 
O’lA'ary, 1‘. J. Ros(', $2.5. Boiler maker. Bondsmen; J. A. Gray, .1. W. Ih’ooks. 
Schoenberg, A. Rose, .$50. Macliinist Bondsmen: A. Cox, G. H. Robinson. 
Schacht, William. Rose, .$.50. Structural-iron worker. Bondsmen: J. D. 
Hunter, Mary Rubben. 

Torrello M. Rose, $50. Molder. Bondsmen : J. A. Gray, A. Cox. 

cash noNOs. 

Kolak. T. Rose, $25. November 14. 

Kraleick, .1. Rose, .$25, 

Vilanger, A. .T. Rose, .$2.5, Own money. 

St(q)pl(‘, H. C. Rose, .$25, B. C. Local 212. 

I'rice, .r. P. Rose, $25, 

Hudson, E. Rose, .$1(K). Own money. November 2.5. 

Ih’cston, H. Rose, $20, 

Grow. $375 bonds ; $245 cash bonds. 

Mctal-tradc arrests dismissed in Judge Rose's (ourf, December 12, 1010, 


Armstrong, R. M. 

5Iiller, N. W. 

Adams. 

Meridith. .John 

Bass, A. 

Noldan, Ed. 

Boyd, .John 

Price, .J. P. 

Fieder, C. F. 

Podegil. 

Furhman. 

I’ennie. 

Gavuhn, A. 

IT'eston (2). 

Grow, C. F. 

I’eterson. 

Groat, G, H. 

Baznik, .Tohn 

Grimns, Fred 

Roberts, C. F. 

Hingston, G. H. 

Ramirez, John 

Hudson, E. 

Rumm. 

Hari, George 

Russell, R. F. 

Hunter, C. W. 

Schoenberg. 

Unit E. 

Smith, H. 

Hughes, W. A. 

Staffan. 

Hunt, E. 

Stopple, H. C. 

.lohnson, Ed. 

Scliocht, Win. 

Kolack, T. 

Swam berg. 

Kroleich, .1. 

Seflick, Wm. 

. Tobble, Carl 

Ivritchiner, Thomas 

Karkson. 

Torrella, Mike 

Kruse, F. P». 

Tracy, John 

T.ynch, E. B. 

Villinger, A. J. 

Lovey, L. A. 

Westphalen. 

l..amberk, D. 

I.ynch, Thomas 

Westguard. 
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(Letter of Ira B. Cross, receive<l .Tannnry 18, 1015, states as follows : “About 
172 men arrested under the antipicketing ordinance.”) 

Mr. Grow. I wish to say this in conclu.sion so that you will understand ihat 
Mr. Harriman, who later became the attorney for our side 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Job Harrimann? 

IMr. Grow. Mr. Job Harrimann. He has the cases, and lie defended the 
:!ases. 

There is only another one in particular that I would like to get before this 
[•ommission, and that is the case of 85 men arrested near the Baker Iron 
Works. They were arrested for conspiracy, for conspiring to violate the anti- 
picketing ordinance, and the case was tried in court here. It was about the 
rally charge that they could formulate in their own opinion, I think, at that 
time from my viewpoint, that they could cinch these men on. And so they 
arrested 35 of them and tried them all together, so that if there were any inno- 
[•ent or guilty, if there happened to be any guilty or any innocent, why, they 
would have all been cither acquitted or convicted together. But Mr. Harri- 

inann, why luckily lie won tlie case, and that was practically the last of the 

arrests in the city. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was it tried in an inferior court, a police court? 

Mr. Grow. Tried in police court. 

( ■hairman Walsh. Do you have the right of trial by jury in the police court? 

Mr. Grow. Oh, yes. What they done was this, when tlioy first arrested our 
l)oys, some they left go on their own recognizanc<‘S, ami others — and if they 
were married. Some of the judges, one or two of them w^as pretty fair, ami 

one or tw'o of them was pretty hostile. Ami tliey had a boml of $25 to $50 

established. But w'hen the men (hunamh'd jury trials, then the bond — after 
men w’ore arrested we would give bomis when we could, ami the men got out 
again and Immediately w'ent out on the line organizing ami picketing they 
would be arrested again. And so they jail the boml up from $50 to $300, and 
th(‘y kept men in jail from li\o days to as mueh as ilfty-soine days wdtliout 
trial. One old man hero I w^ant to submit to the* 

(Miairmaii Walsh. Wore the defendants insisting on trial through their attor- 
neys iit that time? 

Mr. Grow’. Oh, yes. 

Ghairman Walsh. Was ]Mr. Harrimann representing them at that time? 

Mr. Grow’. A part of the time. 

Ghairman Walsh. But tlioy had eounsel all the time? 

Mr. Grow. Tlu^y had eonnsid all tiie lime. 1 will submit hero to you a nnin- 
bei* of men wdio w'ere arrested. I will leave' this with you as documentary 
evidence. 

Ghairman Walsh. Will yon please take that ami hand it to the stenographer? 

Mr. Grow. Yes. 1 also want to say that lu're was a man spent 54 days in jail. 
This was a touching incident. This man. Ids name is old Tom Lynch, veteran 
of the Civil War and Spaiush-Americaii War. He was working as a casting 
chipper in the IJewellyns Iron Works, and came out on strilce'. They picked 
old Tom up several times and they put him over in the jail on the east side, 
Thev kept him there, I Hunk, between 40 ami 50 days. We weut over there 
to visit him and take him food, and the man w’as getting iwetty old and he 
needed atteiitiou. We done everytldiig we possibly could for tiie comfort of 
the men in jail, ami, by the w’ay, the Los Angeles Times caricatured mo because 
of that. 

Old Tom, after ho got out, w’as arrested, I think, again. And I told Tom the 
best thing for 1dm to do w’as to leave the city, T thouglit. I gave him the 
money to go to San Francisco. I paid his passagew’ay and gave 1dm a few 
dollars to spend. We didn’t have much to spare at that time. And Tom went 
and left the city. Now', Tom, since that time I have saw’ him once. He 
came through here on the tramp, and I didn’t think that anyone in the city 
W’ould give old Tom a job. Now’, the last I saw' of him, Job Harrimann give 
him an overcoat and I gave him a dollar or so, and he said, “ Boys,” he said, 
“ if you will only help me on my w’ay to Santa Anna,” he says, “ I will rough 
it from there on.” 

I want to leave this photograph here, with a notation at the time, IMr. 
Thomas Lynch served 60 days in city jails, \eteran Givll Var. Worked at 
Llewellys (blacklisted). This man has since become a tramp.” 

Now, there is one other thing I wish to say, I want to get this point in. 1 
want to say to this commission, if you are asking about the policing in relation 
to the strikes, there w’ere several orders went out in this city to clean up the 
city, and men w ere arrested on the street and vagged. 

38819'*— S. Dog. 415, 64-1— vol 0 31 
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Ono man in particular, lie was a madiinlst. He was arresUd by, I think, 
Officer O’Brien. He was taken before .Tudge Cluvmbers, and he told his story. 
He said he came, I tliink, from Riverside to this city. He had been out of a 
job. He had worked in a butcher shop. He could not get any work. Judge 
f’hambers, he asked I\Ir. O'Brien, the officer that arrc'steil him, to go out and 
ascertain if the stoi-y was true. He did, and lie came back and corroboraleil 
tlu* statement made by tlie man that was arrested, but he said, “ I know that 
the Ornamental Iron Works want a good machinist,” and the judge forced the 
man to servi' involuntary servitude in that shop for six months, and I pulled 
him out of that shop and sent him to San Francisco. 

Another thing, I was told that tliey had paroled some men from San Quen- 
tin, and they were working at the Lacey Manufacturing Co., and also at the 
Llewidlyn Iron Works. Tliere was a m'gro and two men wmrklng at tin* 
Ll(‘wellyn Iron Works, and two men, I think, working at the Lacey Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Mr. Yancey, he told me he had learned that w'as a fact. I w’ent with Mr. 
Yancey that night to a rooming house dowui liere over some stores, wliere there 
was quite a number of nn'ii w'ho workeil in the metal trades that roomed there. 
I went there and found those men and askeil him wdiother he W'ould make a 
statement to me. He says. “ Yes; but I lioi>e you won’t let it l>e knowui so that 
I will have to be sent back to San <>iientin.” 1 said this, “Far lie it from me 
that I shall be the means of si‘nding y<m to San Quentin.” T says, “ You are an 
unfortunate fellow now’, and I shall not make you more miserable, but I want 
a statement of the facts in this case, to see just exai'tly what w’e might ex- 
pect.” He t(»ld me there was about si'ven that had been paroled at San 
(Quentin and had iieen lu-onght down and idaceil in the shops, and he said if 
he had knowm before he was par<»Ie<l tliat lie w’as to come to work in a struck 
sliop, he said, “I don’t tiiink 1 would liave taken the parole.” ]Mr. Yancey w'as 
with me, and I can prodiu'c Mr. Yancey to testify or atlirm before this com- 
mission that he went w’ith me ami got tlie statement from the man, and I took 
tliat matter over to tin* metal trmles council and I'eijuested the metal trades 
council to take the matter iqi with tlie union at San Francisi'o ami investigati* 
as to whether the Stati* of ralifornia was going (o furnish strike breakers 
to break down the condition of nn'ii who were striving to build up their con- 
dition. 

Chairman Walsh. An\ thing «‘Nc? 

IMr. (luow. Tlu're an* so many tldng'>, luit I have to cover them brlt*liy. 

(’hairrnan Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. GFvoW’. There is om* instance T want to ndate during the Bishop strike. 
Thi'i'e w’cre two girls, one of tin* name of Lillian Higgins, and the otlu'i* one's 
flame I have forgotten. I will get it to-day for you. The gii’l was IG years of 
age, and they were living somewhen* <Aer in the north part of the city, at least I 
tiiink in that section of tlie cit.\. I was in jail at the time, but I reinemlier this, 
and it w'as part of our record of the strike. Lillian Higgins, two men approached 
her — supposed to be plain-clot lies ni<*n — entered lier room ami offered her mone.>. 
The girl refused to taki* the momw. Tlien she was told she would be arresttsl 
and proven worthless. The girl said. “ I liave dom* no w rong,’’ she says, “ I 
invite arrest. I have onl.v been a |»o<u* girl striker, and I ha\e went out with 
other girls to try and upbuild conditions.’’ And they let it go at that. But a 
woman came around, supposed to repn*s(*nt some charitable organization. Tlie 
Avoman told the girl she would ha\e to go Ix'fore a physician for a physical 
examination. The girl says, “I will go, I have done no wrong.” The woman 
says. “You don’t need to go.” But tin* girl says, “I will go. When there is a 
question of my honor at stake I will go.” And she went. A IG-year-old girl 
forced to a condition of that kiml in civilized Los Angeles. 

f’liairman Walsh. Say, there is just one thing. You made nu'iition of the 
fact that you were arrested in order to test the aiitipicketing ordinance. 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What w'as the result of tlie test, briefly? 

Mr. Grow. Tlie result of the test liriefly was timt the ordinance was declared 
to he vallil. 

C!halrmnn VVai.hii. By whom? 

Mr. Growl By tlie courts. 

Commissioner Commons. Were you convictefl? 

Mr. Growl No. sir; tliey didn’t bring me to trial. 

Chairman Walsh. In whosi* case was it declnnxl valid? 

Mr. Grow. Mr. Harrimann has nil the data. 
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Chairman Walsh. He has that data, and we are going to haxe him later. I 
guess that is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask what was the cause of your arrest? 

Mr. Ghow. I was arrested the first time — I served a sentence in jail three 
months later. The first arrest was in front of the Lacey Manufacturing Co. 
with Mr. O’Leary. I spoke to men empIoye<l in that shop. They told me to 
move on. I said 1 was acting within my legal rights on the public .streets of T.(»s 
Angeles to speak to any man at any time, that that was my privilege, and I 
would do so regardless of any antipicketing ordinance that might be passed t(» 
the contrary. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That case wa.s not brought to trial? 

Mr. Gkow. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wetn.stock. What case was it that was hrought to trial? 

Mr. Ghow. My case? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gkow. I was arrested near tlie L.ahor Temple on tlu' 2Sth of September, 
1910. I was arrested by Oflieer Hnnvnlng. He approacheil me on the street 
while I was ont trying to secure hail money for some of the men in jail. He says 
to me, “ Is your name Grow?” 1 .says, ” It is.” He says, ” Well. I want you.” 
I says, “All right. Have you got a warrant for my arrest?” He says. “No.” 
I says “Have vnii got anything to show why I am arrested?” He sa>s, “No.” 
He says, “ The captain wants to see you.” 

Commissioner Weinstocuc. .Tust tell us the ciiarge. 

Mr. Grow. Oh, there was no charge first, except I was arrested on suspicion. 
I could not ascertain what it was. 

Commissioner Weinskx k. Wliat was the conviction? 

Mr. Grow. The conviction? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your were convicted for what? 

Mr. Grow. Just a moment. They arested me, clmrged nu‘ with assault with 
a deadly weapon with intent to murder. 

CommissioiKT Weinstock. Was tliat in s(une labor trouble? 

Mr. Grow'. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Assault with intent to murder wlio? 

Mr. Grow. A man by the name of Hoffman, at a .station out here — Gatin 
Station. 

(Commissioner Weinstock, A nonunion W(U*ker? 

Mr. Grow, A nonunion mohler. 

(./ommissiitiier Weinsiock. Wliat was tlie result? 

IVlr. Grow. The n‘sult was that the jur.\ found me guilly of simple assaidt. 
and I was Incurcerated in tlie I.(OS Angeles County Jail 90 days, and tlie peeuliar 
thing and the most educational thing I have ever had in all my life is that F 
should be convicted of a crime I had never committed and at a phi(*e T had never 
been. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Ytui spoke of~,\ou calleil tl.e atteiiri(m of the 
commission in tlie early part of your slatemeiit to the large nuiuher of fhe 
unemployed in Los Angeles last winter. 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

(k)mmlssioner Weinstoc k. Do you iiold (lie open shop responsllile for thal? 

Mr. Groav. I do. 1 do for this reason: Not alt .gether. I will .say that I ha\e 
heard it said — at least rumored through this city — that tiie best way t(» break 
down the economic conditions or break down the union is to have three men 
for every job. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that to a degree you hold the open sliop re- 
sponsible? 

Mr. (tKow. In a degree, yes, sir ; beeanse of this rea.son — — 

Commissioner Weinstock. How great a degree? 

Mr. Grow. I would say in so far as the Industrial situation — I am not much 
acquainted with the agricultural because my exiierience or my work lias been 
altogether industrial. I should judge taking into consideration tlie number of 
hours worked and the efforts made to bring men here from all over this country, 
which appears to be one of the big things that 

Commissioner Weinstock. That isn’t answering my (luestlon, if you will 
pardon the interruption. To wbnt degree do you hold the oiieii shop itMpon- 
sible for the unemployment of last winter here? Would you say 20 tier cent, 
r)0 iier cent, or 75 per cent? 

Mr. Grow. In this particular city, do you mean? 
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Commissioner ^YKINsTocK. Yes. You can only give your opinion, of course. 

Mr. Grow, Yes, sir. I would judge in passing my opinion — I would want just 
a little time to make a speciflc statement, but I will say an approximation, I 
would judge it, yes, sir ; tliat it is 20 or 25 per cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How do you explain the fact, then, that the condi- 
tion of the unemployed was far more acute in San Francisco than in Los An- 
geles, in spite of the fact that San Francisco is looked upon as a closed town? 

Mr. Grow. I will say this, that the labor conditions on this coast last year 
were generiil, but the unemployed question in Los Angeles is always with us,^ 
and there is no i)ermanency of employment. 

Commissioner Weixstock. We heard the same story in San Francisco. As I 
understand it, Mr. Grow, union men reserve the moral and legal right, which 
of course is guarantiH'd them, to refuse to work alongside of nonunion men. 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, I take it that the unionist does not 
<leinnnd for himself riglits and privileges he is not prepared to accord to the 
other fellow. 

Mr. Grow. Certainly not. 

Cmmissioner Weinstock. Is that correct? 

IMr. Grow. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. Now, if a union man has a moral and legal right, 
which is nndispiitcMl, to refuse to work alongside of nonunion men, has not the 
employer then — the nonunion employer — an equal moral and legal right to de- 
cline to have union men work alongside of nonunion men? 

Mr. Giu)w. As far as the moral and legal right is concerned, I believe ^Ir. 
Otis answered tliat question yesterday on the stand when he stated he was 
operating a stricdly nonunion shop. Now, the moral and legal right of every 
individual in tills city, according to the dictates of his conscience, is to ac't in 
such a manner as will conserve to the public a better economic condition, and 
that is impossible under the open shop. The workers of HukS country must 
coopeu-ato and through that human cooperation they have got to bring about 
economic bettermemt; I believe tins commission is formed for the specilic pur- 
pose of inquiring into labor disputes and the unequal distribution of wealth, 
wliieli makes for unemployment and every other evil under tlie system. 

Connnlssioner Weinstock. Your contention is that wliile tlie nonunion em- 
]»loy(‘r lias the moral and lf‘gal right to refuse to employ union iiien, you think 
he ought not to refuse to do it? 

Mr. Grow. I think if he had the business sagacity — if the business men of this 
country in the main had sutlieient luisiness sagacity, tliat tliey realize what the 
]mrcliaslng power of the great mass of the pwiplc was and that wlmn they have 
no work their purchasing power falls below a certain level, then w'e have in- 
dustrial depression, but if the working classes and men of the whole popula- 
tion of the country Avere generally (‘inployed under docent conditions with 
lilgher wages and sliorter hours, tiu'n I claim that tlie industrial conditions In 
tills State and this country wouhl lie far .superior to what it Is at the present 
moment. 

Goinmissioner Weinstock. Were you present yesterday when Mr. Zeehande- 
laar and Gen. Otis teslitledV 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner W^einstock. You heard both of those witnesses make the state- 
ment that in their opinion — they first made the claim, as I now recall it, that 
Los Angeles was one of the most, if not tlic most, prosperous city in America, 
if not in tlie world. 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And they claimed that most of this prosperity 
was due to the open shop. What is the answer to that? 

Mr. Grow. The answer to that is I don’t think there is any foundation to 
the statement. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, Ayhat answer would you make to that spe- 
cific statement? 

]\Ir. Grow. 1 would say that the prosiierous condition in this city is not en- 
joyed by those who toll, but that we have men in tliis city and combinations of 
men who are very, very, iivosperous ; who have tremendous wealth ; who domi- 
nate all the civic and social life, and industrial life — own everything, running 
just like you might say a spider’s legs; that they extend out into all avenues 
in every .section of this city. They control and dominate all the railroad lines 
and every otlier thing conies under their domination and power, and they are 
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very prosporoiis, and if labor was only half so prosperous as these ^ontkMiion I 
think we would be very well satisfied. 

Conmiissioiier \Veinst<ku<;. Is it your contention, then, that while capital may 
prosper in Los Angeles, that labor is not prosperous? 

Mr. Ghow. Absolutely. 

romniissioner Wp:tnstocjv. That is your point, is it? 

Mr. Gkow. Yes, sir.* 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything, Professor? That is all. 

Commissioner O’Co^vnell. I want to ask one question. 

Cliairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell wislies to ask some (piestions. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. The secretary of the merchants and manufacturers’ 
association was on tlie stand yesterday. 

I\Ir. Giiow. Y^os, sir. 

(’ommissioncr O’Connell. Ami put in <‘\iden<‘e se\eral l)<><>ks soinething like 
this. 

Mr. Glow. I have one here. 

(’oramissioner O’C^onnetj.. Ami nuMitioiUMl the nanu‘ of a man named .Murray. 

]Mr. Glow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And I fiml in tins iK>ok ids full name is .Tohn 
^Murrjiy. 

I\Ir. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneij. So tliat he intimated upon the liiing (d tliese liere 
that they were issued by autiuu’ity of the lios Angeles La))or (k)uncil in some 
way and that IMr. ^Murray was a macldnist. P*eing a imu'hinlst mysi'lf, T liavo 
some regard for liie trade. I want to ask, is Mr. Murray a macldnist, do you 
Imow? 

Mr. Grow. No, sir; ^Ir, IMurray is not a machinist. Mr. iidurray is a news- 
l»ap('r man. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You do not m‘('d to ^oUlnte<‘r. I will ask the ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Grown All rigid. 

(’ommissionor 0’<A)nnell. Was he in the employ of the central labor organi- 
/^ation or the metal trades council, or any otlier organization in San Francisco? 

.Air. Grow. To the best of my knowiedge Mr. IMurray has no oflielal connec- 
tion w'ith any labor organization, national. Stale, county, or local. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, answ’er me. Was he in tlie employ — was la; 
employed by any organization of labor in Sail Francisco to come hei’e and Issue 
tliese pamphlets? 

Mr. Grow. No, sir. 

Commlssiimer O’Connell. Was thmv any money apiiropriatial l)y any organi- 
zation of labor in San Francisco to pay for the issuance of these booklets? 

Mr. Grown Not that I know of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was he under salary in any way of tin* 1a))or 
organizations of Los Angeles during the time lu; was issuing thc'^e booklets? 

Mr. Grown He was not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Since or before (bat time? 

Mr. Grow. Years ago he w’as associated with the laiior ]>aper liere. but not in 
recent years has lie had any connc'ctioii that he dnwv a salary or r('c(‘ived 
money in any manner from lalior unions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was he brouglit here iiy any organization of labor 
for the juirpose of issuing these books or any other books in regard to strikes 
that wR're going on at that time? 

Mr. Grown No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was he cncouragtnl to stay or encouraged to 
leave by organized hdior? 

]\riN Grow. I do not know wdiedbor he was em-ouraged to stay or encouraged 
to leave. In fact, labor is very careful as to whom they encourage and whom 
they discourage. There has been too much of that by the M. and ^I. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then those booklets, placetl on file by the secre- 
tary of the merchants and manufacturers’ as.sociation as a record being issued 
by organized labor were not Issued by authority or at the expense or instiga- 
tion of organized labor in any way in Los Angeles? 

l\Ir. Grow. Not at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Giw. If you have any 
other documents 
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Mr. Grow. I want to ask one question, if I might, before the commission 
adjourns, sui)mlt to you in written form some documentary evidence, if I liave 
it or can get it, in ni.\ ijossession relative to bearing on this case. 

(nuiirman Walsh! W'o would be very glad, indeed, to Imve any document, 
and if you Iiave anything else that lias not been submitteil that you would like 
to submit, wo would be glad to have that. 

Mr. Grow. All rigid ; thank you. 

(See Grow exhibit.) 

Chairman Walsh. Cail Mr. Baker. 

IMr. Manly. Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Grow. I would like to make one statement before I leave the stand. I 
don't want to be misunderstood or misconstrued: It has been sai<l about me 
in tills city many times that I am opposed to peace and peaceful measures. I 
deny the allegation, and I say tiiis, that so far as the unions are concerned, all 
the unions that I am connectoil with, and in.\self personally— 1 as mucli as any 
man or woman in this community desire peace, real industrial peace and Jus- 
tice, and I will stand ready at all times to negotiate agreements thal will stand 
for pt'ace and justice betwi^en employers and enqiloyees in this community. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRED L. BAKER. 

(duurman Wai.sh. What is >onr nana*? 

]\ii‘. Baker. Fred L. Baker. 

Chairman Walsh. What is yonr hU'^iness address? 

Mr. Baker. 942 North Broadway. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your hiisiness? 

Mr. Baker. Iron works. 

Chairman Walsh. Wiiat is the name of your cmicern? 

l\Ir, Baker. Baker Irou Works. 

Cliairmaii Wai.stt. Is your coiic(*rn coidiiied to Ta»s Angides.^ Have you an.\ 
branch any place else? 

IMr. Baker. No, sir. 

(Muiirman Walsh. Your eulire Imsiness is in L<»s Angeles? 

Mr. Baker. We have another plant we own. It is not a In'aiu'h at all. 

(Miairman WaLvSH. Where is tliat? 

;Mr. Baker. San Diego. 

Chairman Walsh. 4’he sanu* <-orporation? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you say you own it? T (hai't understand exactly. 

^Ir. B\ker, Because the Baker Iron Wiirks owns (he stock in tin* company. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is the name of that company? 

Mr. Baker. California Iron Works. 

Chairman Walsh. How' long ha\e yon lived in Los Ange]<‘s? 

IMr. Baker. I came here in 1874, I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. And your position with the Baker Iron Works. I believe, 
is president and gemTal manager? 

IMr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsfi. And what position do you hold in the ( alifornia Iron 
Works ? 

Mr. Baker. Pi’esident. 

Chairman Walsh. Viee president? 

Mr. Baker. President. 

Cliairman Walsh. First the commission w'ould like for you to make a state- 
ment of general labor conditions in the metal trade, and particularly in your 
iron works liere in Los Angeles. Is that .specific enough? 

Mr. Baker. I hardly know how' to nnsw'er that. 

Cipiirman Wai sii. It is rather general. Now, T assume iliat your eoneern 
was largely interested in the metal trades strike that took place. 

Mr. Baker. There was a strike, and some of our men went out in the strike 
of 1910. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of your men went out? 

Mr. Baker. I haven’t the number; I should judge all but about 100, 

Chairman Walsh. How’ many have you employed there? 

Mr. Baker. At that time? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baker. Oh, I think there xvas somewhere over 3(M) or 3 >0, maybe. 
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Chairman Walsh. Normally is that the mtmbor you have employe<l In your 
works? 

Mr. Bakeb. About ttiat many. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them went out on strike? 

Mr. Baker. I think there was about 1(10 left, as I rememl^er. 

Chairman Walsh. You were hero when the last gentleman testifitMl as to 
the eluration of that contest? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When the men went out on strike, will you i>lea'<<^ slate 
what were the Iiours first of your employees? 

Mr. Baker. Nine liours. 

Chairman Walsh. Nine liours all the way through? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WALSFf. Was tliat true of other concerns engaged in the industry 
in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Baker. As far as I know. There were some firms, I believe, though, 
at that time working 10 hour.s. I tliink one or two sliops — I am not certain. 

Chairman Walsh. Were tliere any working less than nine hours? 

Mr. Baker. Nut to my knowledge. 

('hairmaii Walsh. Now, us to wages generally: What were tlie wages of 
the machinists? 

Mr. Baker. I would have to refer to my pay roll. 1 would he glad to submit 
that. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you he kind enough to submit a copy of your pay 
roll covering the employ<^s at the time of the strike and at the close of the 
strike ahd also at the present time? 

IMi*. Baker. I will give you a complete copy of the pay roll at any date 
you may desire. 

(Chairman Waj.sh. All rigid. Let it he at the time the strik(‘ was inaugu- 
rated, at the close of flie strike, and at the present time. 

Mr. Baker. All rigid. 

(See Baker exhihit.) 

(Miairman W\lsh. Have there been any changes in the hours sim*(‘ tin' strike? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. 

C'imirman Walsh. Have there he<m any changes in the \vugt>s? 

Mr. B\ker. I don't knoNV as to that. The pay roll would show thni. I don’t 
think any perccjitible cliange, except in some instances there may he S(nne 
'SM’iations. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there Iummi any diange in yonr policy- witli reference 
to the (‘inployiiKMil id’ union men since the strike, and if .so, wimt is it? 

Mr. B\keil Yes, sir. And in my case as to tliat I may state I would have to 
go hack to 18<Sd 

Chairman Walsh. One minute. Mr. Baker. 1 believe I will just let you con- 
fine yourself to the conditions in your own shop and not generally. 

Mr, Baker, That is what I was going to do. 

Cliairmaii Wai.stf. Do it in your own w'ay. 

Mr. Baker. Back in 1880 we hud at that time about IT."» men w’orking for us, 
and we knew' little about unions In tluKse days, and we were all pretty W'ell 
familiar and acquainted w^itli our men. very close to them and w'orked with 
them, of course. Wi' notii-cd some dillicnity brewing in our foundry W'hen we 
put on one or tw'o men, by thost' men cimgregating around and suggesting to the 
men that they make fewiT number of grate bars for a day's work and all that 
class of stuff — cutting down. We w'ere told a demand was going to be made 
(Ui us. Thore was a demand made on us for a 9-h<nir day instead of the 10-ho»ir 
day we w'ere running at that time. As I remember, the molders were getting 
ahiiut $H.r)0 for a day of 10 hours. And the committee wailed on us and statetl 
that they had decided that they wantt‘<l the same s<-ale of wages for 9 hours 
that they wen^ getting f<)r 10, and that they could and would do just the same 
amoiiut of work, so that w e would he on a fair plane. I told them I didn’t think 
that was possible. At any rate, w'e met with our men, SFweral of our emt)loyers, 
made a sort of a compromise agi-eemeut with them. I think w'e met in the 
Fulton Iron Works and agreed to it. and the molders w'ent back. Tliis pertaiJ)s 
particularly to the moldei*s, but the rest of the men were with them. I think 
most of them. And it lasted abimt two or three we€*ks, and they commenctnl 
breaking their agivenient. They didn't seem to Imve a very gn»od liead ; one 
would w'ant to do this way and another would want to do another way, and so 
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forth, until we simply could not get along, because we could not tell what 
we could do, and they went out again. 

Well, that time when they went out I made a statement to them that from this 
date on, and I so put a notice in the shop, any of them wanting to come back in 
our employ could do so at the same rate of pay that they went out on, namely, 
Jji3.50 for 10 hours, which would be 35 cents an hour, and we would run the shop 

0 hours, and that they— if they could show me that they could do as much work 
in 9 hours as they had been doing in 10, I would be very glad Indeed to put their 
Avages buck. 

All of the men went out on that strike and stayed out with the exception of 
about 17 in our entire plant. We run right along and built right up from that 
on, and the men didn’t come back, and we continued that way. 

That tauglit me that I could not deal under union conditions as existed at that 
time. 1 am glad to say I think they are better now. They are better regulated 
and better handled, and an agreement reached at this time no doubt would 
bring better results. At any rate, we made a declaration at that time that from 
then on I intended to run my own business in my own way so long as there were 
men in the market that I could get that were not members of a trade organ!- 
Zillion. I thought that was my right to do that, as the labor unions demanded 
that they should run the closed shop and their men should not mix or mingle 
with other men. And I thlidc if the conditions in the unions were so good as 
they all talk about, why don’t every man join it, and then there would not bo 
any controversy. Then we would .submit, of course, to the inevitable. That is 
all there is to it; we would have to employ such men as we could get. But as 
long as there is a supply and demand, and I wanted to run my own business, 

1 made that vow that day that I would do so, and 1 have been continuing along 
that line ever since. 

Chairman Walsh. Arc you a member of the founders cmi)lo,\ers’ association? 

]Mr, Baker. Yes, sir; I am. 

(Jhaii'inan Walsh. Please slate all of the eiiijiloyers’ associations with which 
you are connected, Mr, Baker. 

Air. Baker. WiiaL sort of assoclatioms? 

Chairman Walsh. Any industrial associations, any asso< iations that you are 
connected with in your trade. 

Mr. Baker. Well, I am a member of the foundry men’s association. 1 am 
a member of the — at least our linn is a member of the merchants and manu- 
facturers’ association, and I think I belong to the chamber of commerce, and 
I guess most of the other organizations in the city. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you hold any otticial positions in any of tliese organi- 
zations; if so, wdmt ones? 

Mr, Baker. No; 1 think not. I don’t know of any. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you state the altitude of the merchants and manu- 
facturers’ a.ssociation toward labor unions and toward agreements? 

Mr. Baker. The merchants and manufacturers’ association as an association, 
in all of the meetings that I have ever attended, have always advocated the 
open shop pure and simple. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, what do they understand by the oiien shop? 

Mr. Baker. Tliey mean by that tliat they will not discriminate against any 
class of help that apply for work. Now, that is the policy of the merchants 
and manufacturers’ association, but 

Chairman Walsh. That is, whether they belong to unions or not. 

Mr. Baker, Whether they belong to unions or not, that has been, and ^Ir. 
Zeehandeluar made that statement, and made it truthfully. It has been denied 
by several on the stand here, stating that so and so was tlie case. They only 
assume so, and their assumption is brought about by actions of corporations 
like ourselves, for instance, that belong to the merchants and manufacturers’ 
association and belong to tlie founders employers’ association. But we do, and 
have during our own experience, handled our own business In our own way. 
The merchants and manufacturers’ association does not take up those details, 
nor do they direct us how we shall or shall not conduct our business. But they 
have been working to encourage the oi>en-shop sentiment. But that don’t 
necessarily follow that we should follow that course If we don’t want to, and 
that is what ha.s given rise to Mr. Grow and Mr. Scott stating that the 
M. and M. stood for a closeil shop against unions. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the attitude of the founders employers’ asso- 
ciation toward unions? 
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Mr. Baker. The founders employers association, as far as I know their 
attitude, is the same as uiy own in reference to tliat. They have found from 
experience that — it was early, back In 1886, I think it was, that they could 
not deal, and as far as I know never had any dealings with a union, entered 
into any agreements or negotiated in any way, shape, or form with them. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you refuse now to employ men that are aflilialed 
with unions? 

Mr. Baker. I don't know that we do. I give preference, however, to men 
Ciat are nonunion men. I am free to say that I prefer them for this reason: 
Just the moment that you try to mix the two agitation starts and friction 
arises. And I maintain that I have the same right to employ nonunion men 
as the union say they shall not and will not w(»rk with nonunion men, and 
I must run a closed shop if I deal with them. Therefore I haven’t dealt with 
them because I don’t care to under the present methods. I think tliey will 
improve them so that we can. When they get them so that we want them 
because they ai‘e better and make it an imtucement for us to ke(‘p peace ami 
liarinony in the community, why, we A\ill be glad to deal' with them as far as 
the Baker Iron Works is <'oncerned. 

Chairman AValsh. Is your concern a]li(‘d with lh<' Pacifie Coast Ein]>loyej*s’ 
Association? 

Mr. Baker, tlow' is that? 

Clialrinan Walsh. Is there an association known as the I’aoitlc Coast Km- 
idoyers’ Association? 

Mr. Baker. I don’t recall it. 

Chairman Walsh, I lu'lieve it is called the State federation of ('mi»lo>ers. 
I think the president of it wms before us in Seattle. 

Mr. Baker. How' Is that? 

Cluiirman AA'alsh. I believe it is called the Slate federation of em])loyers. 
1 think the president of it w’as before us in Seattle. 

Air. Baker. There is such an organization of that kjn<l, and I think oiir 
founders employers’ association is associated with thenn I think Air. Lilly 
made the arrangement tlirough the executive committee some two or three 
,Aears ago Jit their request, hut I <lon’t kmov that m\s<*lf. 

Chairman AValsii. Do you have in mind the aims and o]»J<‘cts of tliat asso- 
< iatiou? 

Air. Baker. No, sir; I don’t. 

Ciuiirmau Walsh. And yon have Imd no specific coime<'tion with it, or no 
tm si ness with it, so far as you now' recjill? 

Air, Baker. Not so far ns the Baker Iron AA’orks is eoncerned, and so ftir 
jis my own knowiodge, further tliaii I said I know^ tlu‘y are inemhers of it. 

Chairman AValsh. 1 wish now that you would state the eomparative results 
which you have obtained under conditions such as you have established In 
yonr shop, as compared with union conditions. First, the (luality of the work 
doJie. 

Air. Baker. AAVH, the quality of work is no luiter tlian 11h‘ union men can do 
or w'ould tlo. 

Cliairman AA'alsti. In wiiat r('s])ecl ? 

Air. Baker. In any capjicrty. I see no dilTermice in that. 

Chairman AValsii. You don’t see any <litTerenrc in it? 

Air. Baker. No. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Nowl jis to the quantity of the work. 

Air. Baker. AA’ell, the quantity of the work is regnlatiMl hy ns. AA'e lire a 
man, if wo begin anything that we ean manufacture; wiiere wo are running 
along making the same thing over and over, they wry .soon get used to about 
so much as ji’ day’s work, jind wo geneniHy get tlmt rogiiljuiy'. But under 
union conditions, wdieii they see tU, without our knowdodge, notwithstanding 
wliat otir costs were, or wlnit our contrjiets wiio ahead, if tliey see fit to reduce 
say from liine to six, why she won’t be but six, and there wos no w’ay of chang- 
ing it. 

Chairman AA’alsh. So you did find, did you, under union conditions, that 
your product w’ns limited? 

Air. Baker. Very limited in anything that w^as made over and over again. 
Of course, wJiere w’e are doing job w'ork or manufacturing special macbinery, 
they bad nothing to go by to guide them. 

Chairman AValsh. AYbat has been your observation with reference to the 
cost of work under the two systems? 
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IMif. Bakeu. Why, as far as w« ai'e able to compare, it is about the same; if 
anything a little bit l>etter. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you mean, sir? 

Mr. Bakkb. a little better, because we can depend upon it. We know wlmt 
we can do. 

(^lainnan \\’alhi{. Well, the co":! of your production is not so great, you think, 
as midor iiiilon conditions? 

]M>*. Bakki:. I don't know. I never had very much chance to compare, becaus(‘ 
our union conditions, as I say, existed a way back In 1880, and since that tirnc-- 
and our husiiu‘ss WiLS very small at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. And you liave luvd. no opporlunny for comparing it with 
shops In uhich they have union conditions? 

Jlr. Bakhk. No; tlie only chame I hive, of course, is to compare with com- 
petitive prices have to go up again^'t from other secti(His. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are you a member of the N'atifmal lOrectors’ As-.m- 
ciation? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. 

Chairman IValsti. Now, in the founders’ assoi'ialion, do you kec]) any list of 
employees, f>f prosi)ectlve employees? 

Mr. Bvkku. How do you nu'an. a list of them? 

Chairman \1’alsh. AVell, I will ask .voii llu* direct question: is there any 
limitation iiixm the nasi chaining tlieir positi«ms from one place t<( the otliei ? 

Mr. Baker. Not that I know of. 

Clinii'inan Wai-sft. I>o you keep a list of thi‘ names of fanphnccs v\ liicli you 
exchange v\ith other einjiloyers, slmwing that men 

^Ir. Bakp:r. IVell, we lui\e our pay roll. 

(^liairinaii lV\r.sTT. Sir? 

Mr. Bakj-ik. We have our pay ladl ; that Ls the only list tliat we have. 

Chaii'inan Walsh, Well, do y<m furnish that to any other einjdoym’s in .vour 
association? 

Mr. Baker. We furnish it to the nss<aiati«aL the molders lier(‘ only. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; that is, it goes to the otficers »>f the association, hut 
does that contain a statiamuit as to the resignation and (li^cliargc of emph».\ees? 

^Ir. Raker. No, sir. I might make that clear to you in this v\ay: The 
founders eniployi'rs’ ass<»ciation maintains through ils .secretary an (‘inployment 
hui-eaii, and, for his Ixuadit, lie gets from onr foreman or timekeeper at our place 
a list <>f tlie molders in that department. 

Chairman "WALsTf, IVell, is there any otlier exchange of that kind of any 
otluTS except the molders? 

]Mr. Baker. Only the molders. as fur as I know. And if we are a little hit 
slack, as Dmiidries do, they arc busy and slack, and we are going to lu.\ olf a 
man or tw'o, why our foimnan would so notify th<‘ secretary: “In a couple of 
days wo are going to lay off Bill Joih‘s.” “All right, heri‘ is one of the other 
slK>ps have been asking hu* men. I can jilace liim to-inorrow’.“ He gets In 
touch with Bill Jones and says. “l\Ir. So-and-so can jilaci* .\ou.“ and he goes 
riglit down tlu*re. Inst<‘ad of walking around (lie streets, he knows to-m<»rrow’ 
morning, two days lad’ore he is laid oft, tlmt he can continue there if he wants 
to. If he don't want to, he don’t hav(' to. 

Chairman Wai.sh, r>o yon send a list to any olliers liiau the city of Los 
Ang(*h‘s? 

Mr, B\ker. No, sir. 

Chairman IVvt.sh. That is all <ontined to Los Angeles? 

Mr. Baker. So far as I know. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Whon a man is dlscluirgi'd. is the reason given to the 
association for Ids discharge? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir ; not that T Know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Just the mere fact that he Is laid off or that he^ i.s dis- 
ohargcfl? . * 

Mr. Baker. Why, I d<?n't know^ of any complaint of that kind being made 
that we got. 

(’liairnian Walsh. Well, I don’t know’ that it is a complaint. I just want to 
know the character and extent of the information that you give about the em- 
ployees. Is there anything other than what you have mentioned? 

Mr. Baker. It has been very rare the time that a molder has been dis- 
charged. I don’t rec'ull any time. There Is work enough here In one shop or 
the other to keep them Im.sy all the time. 

Clmirinan WxVLsh. Is tliere anj thing 
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Mr. Bakes. I do reraembor now a ca.se iu oiir place; one of our men was dis- 
charged for drunkenness. He didn’t seem to be able to overcome that liablt. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that information given to the association? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, .sir ; tiiat was given. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o you recall any other case in which the reason for the 
discharge was givcm; for instance, if a man was known to be an advocnle of 
union labor, would that fact he given so that he might perhaps be discriminated 
against by another shop? 

Mr. BajvER. Well, 1 have stated tluit clearly, that I think all members of our 
associatiiui try all the means tliey can to find out whether a man is a union or 
a nonunion man. That is very evident as soon as a man goes to work in the 
shop, for he starts right in to worm right into the re.st of them ther(‘. 

Chairman M'alsh. When yt)u find a man is starting to worm into the others, 
vlmt do you do with him? 

Mr. Baker. When we are laying off men, he would be the ^ir^t man. We 
give preference to the other men. 

Chairman Walsh. When you do that, do you notify tlie association that that 
man is an agitator, a man that is trying to worm into the workers and p(M*fect 
an organization? 

Mr. Baker. Why, the secretary miglit ask our foiaanaii why la? was laid off, 
and he probably would tell him that, hut not to my knowledge. 

('Imirman Walsh. Is it dom* iu writing? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are any of the ivasons giv^m in writing? 

Mr. JiAKER. Not tliat T know of. 

Chairman Walsit. Do you know’ it to he a fact thar >our foreman does 
notify the secretary by w’ord of iiiontlv that such is reason for Ibis man 
being laid otT? 

;Mr. Baker. T know’ that our foreman is in constant touch willi tla* secia^- 
tary of the association. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And keeps him in touch w’ith oases of that kind? 

i\Tr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. About tiie men that are agitators and likely to l>ecome so? 

Mr. Baker. T don’t think they go that far. 

Chairman Walsh. They don’t go as far as likely to become so? 

Mr. Baker. No; we are avoiding the union, w’e simply want tl»em to let us 
alonb. Tliey are trying to w’orm Into us all the time. 

Chairman Wai sii. They are organizing all the time? 

Mr. Baker. All the time. We luive four or fixe molders and some pipe 
men and some structural men which are in there mov that I know lliey are 
union men. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anytldng tliat has not Ihsmi specifically ashanl y ui 
that you xx’onld like to mention, that .xou think would Ik? of value to usV You 
understand the scope of our investigation. If .so, we would he glad to have xou 
state it. 

Ml-. Baker. No; T can’t tliiuk of anything. 

Chairman Walsh. At this i)oiut, then, llie hearing xvill stand adiourned 
until 2 o’clock. 

If you xvill, kindly come hack at 2 o’clock and resume Ihe stand. 

Mr. Baker. All right. 

(Wdiereiipon at 12.30 o’clock p. m. on tliis, Wednesday, the 0th day of 
September, 1014, an adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of the samo 
day.) 

after recess 2 P. it. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present, as before. 

Chttirman Walsft. Mr. Baker, xvlU you take the stand? 

4 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRED I. BAKER—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. I^Ir. Carretson would like to ask you some f|uestions. 

Commissioner Carretson. INTr. Baker, from the declaration that you made 
in regard to the hiring of men, I assume that you do not hold an.x this idea 
that a good many have testified to, that the boycott is either nn-AuuTican, 
unholy, or criminal? 

Mr. Baker. I did not hear one xvord. 

Commissioner Carretson. Tlie boycott. 
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Mr. Baker. The boycott? Why, I ha<l not given that part very much thought. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, that has been a loudly proclaimed article 
of faith with a good many men who opposed the union shop. But I assume 
iroin your statement with regard to your own attitude that you do not share in 
that. 

^Ir. Baker. I do not object to them trying to boycott me if they want to 
and can succeed. 

Commissioner Garretson. You boycott them? 

Mr. Baker. Why, I am doing just as they are doing. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat is 

Mr. Baker. 1 have a policy that I want to run my own business, and I 
can’t run it with hired union men because 

Commissioner Garretson. And you recognize their right to do just what 
you do? 

Mr. Baker. Absolutely. We differ only as to their methods; if they will let 
me alone — bul they want to force me, force my men that don’t see lit to join 
their organization alone, and that is the reason the antipicketing ordinance 
was passed. 

(’ommissionor Garretson. That has no bearing on tlie real question of the 
boycott, thougb. 

;Mr. Baker. No, sir. 

Commissioner (LviiRETSON. That is the question of policy followed by the 
union, 

iMr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, the objection of your organizations, either 
one of them, it don’t matter which, the molders — what is it, tlie mohiers and 
employers? 

Mr. Baker. Founders and employers’ associations. 

Commissioner Garretson. The object of that association is to carry forward 
and make effective tlio beliefs you have announced? 

Mr. Baker. Well, I could not say to that. I don’t know Unit their policy 

Commissioner Garretson. What is the object of Ibe organization? 

Mr. Baker, The organization, as I understand it — I have not road the by- 
laws f(»r a niiinber of years, but it is to foster tlie foundry industry and — well, 
follow it along successful lines to success in that line of business. 

Commissioner Garretson. To attain its object? 

Mr. Baker, Yes, sir. 

( ■ommissioiier Garretson. Do you (piestion the right of your employees, then, 
to organize for the pin’pr)so of attaining any legitimate object wliich they beliovo 
they have in view? 

Mr. Baker. Not a hit. I ratl\er Ihink it is a good thing. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is your attitude, then, toward — are we to 
understand your objection to iinionisin lies not in tin; existence of the union, 
but in the method wliicli it has in your opinion employed; is that the real 
objection ? 

IMr. Baker. That is what I said Ibis morning, 
t ' Commissioner Garretson. Then, aside from that, what would be your atti- 
tude toward collective bargaining? 

Mr. Baker. I have never tried that; I don’t know. I do not believe I would 
like it. 

Commissioner Garreison. You have seen it carried on elsewhere? 

Mr. Baker. 1 don’t believe I would like it. 

Coniiiilssioner Garretson. Either — give it its broadest sense, with the em- 
ployers organized as well as the employees and dealing for a craft or for a 
section of the country. 

Mr. Baker. But the employers I have over been associated with In any organi- 
zation are not organized along the same lines as the workmen are irt their 
so-called unions. 

Commissioner Garretson. I will cite you to where It has been carried prob- 
ably to its greatest perfection. All the railroads on this continent — the steam 
railroads are dealt for by three associations. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is, Canada and the States? 

Mr. Baker, Y<‘s, sir. 

Comiqissioner Garretson. In that type, which Is the most far-reaching of 
any that I know of— the coal industry of course only being for a limited sec- 
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tion — does it occur to you that it has advantages that the single railroad would 
not have in dealing with Its own men? 

Mr. Baker. I believe that is a good thing for both employer and employee. 

Commissioner Garretson. And do you not believe that in such — well, put it 
in the phrase of the man who has been there — that it gets around the hard 
corners that arise in negotiations and takes personalities out of it. 

IMr. Baker. That is correct. I can see very clearly where that can be 
applied to that class of employment because it is of such a general nature and 
so many employees all on a par. 

Commissioner Garretson. And you take your foundry association, all men 
and trades engaged in that craft, couldn’t It be made reasonably applicable on 
precisely the same basis, we will say? Does your industry here embrace the 
county or only the town? 

Mr. Baker. We take in the city, and there are a few little towns close by. 

Commissioner Garretson. What ma<le me ask this is in San Francisco they 
seem to embrace the county also and trans-bay points. Here if it only em- 
braces the territory of the city all the employers acting as a unit in that one 
craft, wouldn’t it be perfectly feasible to act on that common basis? 

IMr. Baker. It would, 1 i)resume, if the condition imposed on us was the same 
as on our competitors in the Far Fast, tho.se we have to compete with where 
tlie rates for labor are less and where the raw material and the finished product 
takes the same rate. Therefore the eastern manufacturers can come into this 
market and go into the San Francisco market and compete, and if we are tied 
up in such agreements as that we wouhl not be on a par with our competitors, 
and therefore we would have to go out of business as far as the foundry was 
concerned. 

Coinmissionei* Garretson. Take all classes of tlie trade. Isn’t it true tluit — 
now, it was testiti('d b(‘for(‘ us in the metal lrad(3 — the manager of the Union 
Iron Works gave testimony? 

Mr. Bvker. Yes, sir. 

C’oJumissioner Garretson. That with the wages that were paid in San Fi'an- 
ciseo in that craft, and 1 assume tliey are as high as yours, if not liiglua*. 

.Mr. Baker. I think they are higher. 

(.’ommissioiuT Garretson. That lie had no ditliciilty, was placed at no dis- 
advantage as against eastern bidders. If that statement is (“orrect, is there 
any evidence tliat tlio San Francisco competitor could act injuriously upon 
you if you dealt under the same conditions that they deal under? 

Mr. Baker. But w(‘ don’t look to San Francisco territory for the oiitjait of 
our material — our product. 

CommissioncT Garretson. If you woro at an advantage over Sau Franeisco 
you would drive them out of the coiiipoiiiive territory, would you not? 

Mr. Baker. M'hy, we would 

romniissioner Garretson. I.ai-gely. 

Mr. Baker. We would cope in there; yes, sir. 

(’ommissioner Garretson.' And if tliey laid an aihantage tliey wouhl di-ive 
you from the coinp(‘titivt' territory. 

:Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; exactly; that is it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlie question, of eourse, between yourself as a Pa- 
eilic coast proposition, and the Fast, is largely a question of transportation and 
prices, is it not? 

Mr. Baker. And labor. 

(’ommissioner (Jarretson. Putting labor on a iiarity, it is purely a transpor- 
tation question that would stand between? 

Mr. Baker. \>s, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am only assuming tins. The testimony in San 
Francisco was to tlie effect that only two trades paid higher than the eastern 
scale. I think I am quoting it correctly. There were two trades in San Fran- 
cisco that paid less than the East. The others nearly on a parity. Then you 
liave no prejudice against collective bargaining? 

Mr, Baker. Oh, no ; not at all. 

PJommlssioner Garretson. If conducted on a closely organized basis on both 
sides? 

Mr. Baker. I have no objection to anything that treats all alike— all fair. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, ^Ir. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask some questions. 
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Commissioner Wein stock. Will you again please tell us how many men you 
huN’e in your employ now ? You mentioneU it, but I have forgotten. 

Mr. Baker, To-tlay I think we have only about 260. 

Commissioner ^^'El^■sTocK. Do you know what the proportion of those em- 
ployees is tliat are married, and what proportion is not? 

]\lr. Baker. I could oiil^ tell by looking over our rate cards. 

(Commissioner Wekn stock. Could you approximate it? 

Mr. Baker. I could not; no, Mr. Welnstock. 

(Commissioner AVeinstoi k. Do you know' wicat proportion of those are ow'ners 
of homes? 

]Mr. Baker. I don’t know that, eitluu*. 

Commissioner AA’eia stock. Do you kuow' what pi'oportion of those are — 
what the average length of time of your people are? 

Mr. Baker. No. A great many of the faces I know have been there a long 
time, but I haven’t any condensed records. 

Commissioner Wktn.sto( k. (Could >011 tabulate that for the information of 
the commi.ssion, the number of married aiul unmarried men, the number that 
own their homes, and the uxerage length of servii-e of yoiu* men? 

Mr. Baker. I believe that we couhl get such a statement up. 

Commissioner Weik.stock. If .\ou could, wouhl you hand it in? 

J\[r. Baker. Yes; I will have one of the clerks go at that. 

(The follow'ing statement was .snl).se<iuently suhmitte<l hy Mr. Baker:) 

Many of our men are working on outside joh.s, away from the city. We liave 
checked up with those present, and tlnd that we have: 34 who own their 
liomes outright, 26 paying for tht‘ir homes on (he installment plan, 1 owning 
a lot and eontomplatos l)ull(ling, and 9 buying lots on the installment plan, pre- 
I>aring to build later. To-day we have only UK) on our pay roll — lowest murk 
for years. We pi'esume many of those who are laj iiig off also owui tlioir homes, 
or ai*e paying K)r tlu'm. 

( 'onimissioner Wetnstock. In answ'er to a question of Mr. Carretson, Mr. 
Baker, you said that you had 110 objections to unionism, but you did (Titlcize 
some of (be union methods? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Coimni.ssionor Wetnstock. Now, may we ask you to point out what, iii your 
judgment, are the W(‘nk spots in unionism, as you see them? 

Mr. Baker. Of course I can only talk about the points tlnit affected us in 
our little trouble. As I stated this nmniiug, way back in 1880, with my little 
experience w'ith lliom tlum, it tangbl me ( could not get along with them ns 
they seemed to operate 

Chairman Walsti. I can not cat<’h that. Speak a little loinb'r, please. 

CNIr. Baker. As they oiMuaited at that lime. And in 1910, when the strike 
took place, prior to the strike we, like others, received a connnuriication, t 
presume to be the one Mr. (Irow set forth this morning, setting forth what the 
unions wainted, like to make arrangements with us for that class of employ- 
ment. I think T was the one that made the statement that it was relegated 
to the wasto-pai)er basket. The reason we do that was this: Wo had not any 
comniunication in tin* [>ast or any hnsiness dealings with the union of any kind ; 
therefore the inducements that they liehl out to us in that circular w’ero not 
attractive, I did not see where we could ]>encht by adopting them; they were 
not along the lines tlrat had been — that we had been used to w’orklng on and 
w(*re entirely iinsatisfaclory, were md given any consideration further than 
to clieck up and hnd out that they would not suit our purposes. 

So time went on and I met, I tliink In front of our place one day, I met 
a member of the union w'ho wanlcMl to know' if a committee could have a talk 
with me. “Why,” I says, “certainly; I will talk with anybody. What do you 
want to talk on?” He said, “I wTint to talk about that circular.” I .said, 
“ I don’t care to discuss it because we are not in the market for union labor.” 
And he says, “Then would you object to discussing it with a committee of your 
men ? ” I says, “ No ; a committee of our workmen are alw ays w'elcome at our 
office.” 

The next morning a committee of .some 12, I think it was, asked to have a 
conference with me. It was granted. They came into my office and they 
started in to discuss the matter and wanted to know if w'e could get together 
on that circular. I stated my position as plainly as I knew how, covering a 
period of about 30 minutes, and then one or two spoke up and said something, 
and I went further into It TUid answeretl their questioiRs and t<»Id them of our 
lx)sition, just a.s I am telling you, that I could not and I did not care to deal 
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with the unions, but if tlioy luul any grievance as our enipiovees I would ])e 
glad, indeed, to take it up with them on that basis. 

Then one of the men turned around and said, “What will we tell the men?” 
I says, “Have I sat liere for ,30 minutes and made our position clear and >ou 
haven’t gathered what you can tell the men?” I says, “I can’t make it any 
plainer.” I said, “On the other Iiand, we are sending out circular letters everv 
day setting forth our product to different prospective consumers, and it goes 
in the waste-paper basket when it is not attractive.” “Well,” he says, “yon 
want to answer that letter.” I says, “I don't know why, it comes to me in tlie 
form of a cii*cular letter, asking if they can’t contract with us. It is not a<l- 
dressed to us, only on the envelope. It is a circular letter sent to cver.\body.” 
And that ended that. And a few days after that there was about 2.i() mini. 
I should judge, aiipeared in front of our place about 0 o’clock — a prearranged 
arrangement from the appearance of it— and then about 5 or 0 men started 
out from the front dodr, and a big roar and clapping of hands and shouting 
took 1)1 ac('. 

Then pretty soon four or five more men walked out. They kept (hat up 
there until tliey had taken out a hundred or two hundred men. Then tliey 
marched down the street. T was curious to see where tliey went. They marclu'd 
over to the Western Pipe & Stfvl (to. 

Then they walked ov(‘r to the Lacy Manufacturing Co., the Llevvllyn Irim 
Works, and so on. Tliey kept timt up daily, getting every man the\ could 
induce to come out by that proces.s. Of <*ourse a timid man would not 'stay at 
work with men in bodies of that kind wgdking around, not knowing what 
going to Iiappeii to them. 

Ctommissioner Wkinstock. That occurri'd in JOlO, vou sav? 

Mr. Bakkr. 1910. 

(kunmissiouor Weinstock. That is called the metal trades’ strike? 

IMr. B\kkr. Tliat is called the metal trades’ strike. TIuit is tlie great ohjcc 
tioii I have to tlie union men, is that tiiey will not let those that are satisfied 
to work, alone. If tliey want to induce (liem to join the union, and can hold 
out some advantagi'S that the mini can .see. I have no objection to the uhmi 
joining. And I don’t see wiiy they don't all join. Prom wiial I Iiave lieard 
this morning it w'onid appear that tliat was th<^ only place for a man to g(> for 
eniploymeiit. 

( Vanmlssloner Weinstoi k. One of the phases of the industrial problem thai- 
this commission is called upon to iinostigate is (hat of violence in labor trouble^. 
Will you toll this commission, INIr. Baker, whether any violence followed tImt 
strike, and with wiiom tlie resjxmsibillly for such violence rested, so far as 
you know? 

Mr. Baker. M'ell, I can’t tell unless- T w'ould not lay it to the jewi^lerv. 
or the barbers, or the iiotel kee]>ers. <u* the l)ank(*rs in town. I should' jndgi* it 
must come fr()m the friends of the labor unions. They w’ore the only ones 
that seemed to be marching around endeavoring to intimidate the men by their 
presence. 

(’ominissioner-WETNsTOCK. Were tluTO any acts of violem-e conpnitted against 
any of your employees? 

Mr. B\ker. Well, I can’t remember nowg There w'as a good deal of that 
going on, a good many men were got into scraps. 

(Viminissionor Wetnstock. Do you recall of any arrests that were* made for 
violence against siiiy of yoiir employees? 

Mr. Batver. No; I can’t say that there wgns any arrests against any of oiir 
emi)loyees. There w’ere a good many arrests nunlo hecanso of. the picketing 
ordnance. And I miglit say, Mr. (Jiwv spoke this morning about going ])efore 
the city council in referenc*e to tlie picketing ordinance. He was rc^presentiiig, 
ns I understand, the labor unions on the one side, while I had a hnnrt in rep- 
resenting our association on the oilier. And one of his statements wms that the 
unions were law-abiding citizims, wiiich >vo admitted, and tlie (*oiincil accepted 
as such. And my statement was, if they w%as law-abiding citizens, that law 
W'onldn’t hurt them. Wliy should they object to it? After the picketing 
ordinance was then passed, again.st all the w’arnings of the authorities, they 
insisted and persisted in continuing to picket, to picket, and continue picket- 
ing, and that was why the authorities took up 35 in front of our place one 
day because they had wmrned them on several occasions not to persist In lueak- 
ing the law, 

(Commissioner Weinstock. You don’t know then from your own knowledge, 
]Mr. Baker, whether acts of violence were committed against nonunion men. 
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whether there were arrests made or whether there were any convictions that 
followed? 

Mr. Baker. Oh, yes ; I know of — ^there was only two that I can recall. 

Mr. Grow told of those this morning, with the exception of one that, I think, 
was down to the Ornamental Iron Works. The young man admitted his guilt 
and was fined, I think, 30 or 60 days — something of that kind — for beating up 
a man in front of his place of employment as he went in. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Grow told us of his experience. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of his arrest? 

Mr. Baker. I know nothing of that, only indirectly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was that in connection with one of your men? 

Mr. Baker. No ; I think that was a man from the Keystone Iron Works, Mr. 
Grow said. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. So you are not familiar? 

Mr. Baker. I am not familiar — only what I saw in the newspapers— not the 
details of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As an employer you understand, of course, that 
one of the functions of this commission that it is expected to perform — a re- 
sponsibility put upon it by Congrc^ss — is to find out, if possible, what are the 
underlying causes in this country for industrial unrest. Now, with your broad 
experience, Mr. Baker, as an employer, and with your knowledge of conditions 
generally, what in your opinion are the underlying causes for industrial unrest? 

Mr. Baker. Well, tliat is a pretty ha)*d statement for me to make. I have 
idea.s that there are employers, like omployee.s, that {ibiiso their privileges. 
And I have always been a believer that if we <‘ould have some national law that 
treated us all alike to regulate many of these abuses — which I hope this com- 
mission will find bef(»ro it terminates its work — good can come of it. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Well, among the suggestions that have been made 
to the commission — you uiulerstand, of course, Mr. Baker, that the members of 
thi.s commission can not hope within their inner consciousness to solve all these 
problems; that we must depend upon men like yourself and members of labor 
to help point out tlie way to us and to aid us by their suggestions and by their 
advice and by their experience. 

Now, one of the suggestions that have been niado to tills commis.sion and that 
the commission has under serious consideration is recommending to Congress 
the formation or tlie creation of a permanent industrial commission wlio shall 
be to private industries what the present mediation boaial is to the transporta- 
tion undertakings; that is, a commission tliat shall be in a position to tender 
its good otTlcos in the event of any industrial di‘<putes, to both sides, and to act 
as mediators, conciliators, and, if reiiuested by both sides, to possibly act as 
arbitrators. 

In your judgment, would a commission of that sort be of any value? 

Mr. Baker. 1 think so, if it had pow(‘rs to onfoi'ce their 

('oramlssioner Weinstock. No; without compulsory powers. 

Mr. Baker. Witlioiit compulsory powers? 1 could not say as to that. 

Coininlssioner Weinstock. The iioard of mediation has no compulsory powers 
to-day — the hoard that is dealing witli tlie railnaul labor disputes. 

IMr. Baker. Well, they could not help but do good, Air. Weln.stock. They 
could not help but do good. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So far as you can see, you think that would be a 
helpful .situation? 

Air. Baker. I think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wo are also investigating into the matter of 
workmen’s compensation. Air. Baker. 

Air. Baker. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The so-called Boynton Act has been In operation 
now for eight months. It is a compulsory workmen’.s compensation act. Will 
you give this commission the benefit of your opinion on workmen’s compensa- 
tion a.s it has worked out in the State. of California, wliether you regard It as 
good or as bad for the worker and the employer? 

Air. Baker. Generally, I consider It a very good law for both tlie employee 
and the employer. 

It is a law that I have been in favor of something of that kind for a very 
long time, because of the fact that in the pa.st for a long period of years we 
carried our own Insurance and settled with our own employees as best we 
could, eliminating wherever it was possible the attorney that gets hold of 
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tlioni Immediately after an aceident takes place and pets the hippost portion of 
the returns ; and we have carried It throuph insurance companies. But the 
action for the past eipht months of that law has b(*en very pleasinp to us, be- 
cause of tlie fact (hat we come pretty near knowinp now what we have to pay 
and the injured person kn(tws what he is poinp to pet; and there has been 
cases whore we have b(‘(*n by the law permitted — not kept from ])ayinp where 
we know the situation. We have taken an opportunity on our side without 

Commissioner \N’ein stock. That is, you have aiipmented the lepal compen- 
sation? 

Mr. Baker. Yes ; we have advanced the money and we have piven money. 
In other words, some of the emj>loyees we have paid them the fir.st two weeks’ 
.‘^•alary that the law provides we don’t have to pay, carrying out the policy 
that we have always carried out. 

On the whole, I think the law a very pood one, and I think, after the com- 
mission has had a year’s run of that law, witli the exj)erienres of tiudr re])orts 
tiiat they pel, tln'.v will be able to suppcst many laanedies that will carry it 

still further. And I hojie tliat this commission will in sonu‘ way pet li. to 

become, maybe md a national law, but have the ditTerent Slates adopt it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. T see. Now, what advantape have you found, as 
an employer and manufacturer, the safety end of th<‘ law, the law that pro- 
vides for a safety department, that authorizes tlu' commission to make in- 
spections in slioi)s and factories and to aid the safety-lirst idea? lias that 

bo(m any advantape in your industry, .so far as you can see? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, yes; we have in our jdant a safety eommittee consisting 
of .some of the men, our superiutendeut, and oiu' of the olhcials of our cor- 
poration, and we receive suppestions from all of our men where they can safe- 
guard any of (mr machines. And in 80 i)er cent of the cases we have adopted 
their ideas. Some of my men have advanced some pretty pood ideas, to the 
extent tluit tlio commission, so our secretary says, has piven us something like 
liO points. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In yonr insurance rate? 

Mr. Baker. No; credits for the improvements made above the average. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Cue criticism that was launched against the 
workmen’s compensation act was that it was i)uttinp a heav\v hurd(‘n upon in- 
dustry. Have you found that to he .so, that the burden has been a heavy one? 

Mr. Baker. No; \\'(‘ have not. Th(‘ changes w'<' hav(' made in some instances 
liav(‘ been fairly expensive, hut when you con.sider that they are done for the 
puri)ose of saving life aial limb, and it has in a small degree accomplished tliat, 
we liave beeu repaid for it. 

Commissioner VVeik stock. That is all. 

(k)mmissloner Carretson. ’idK* fact is. Mr. Baker, that the man now pets 
what you formerly paid out instead of oV(‘r 00 per cent of it being lost ludween 
yon and him? 

Mr. Baker. I don’t know bow much, but 1 imagine a good deal. 

Coiniiiissionei’ (Jarret.son. Tlie testimony before all tlie commissions was 
tliat it has run from 3‘i to 3(5 (cuts of every dollar that the omplo,\cr paid 
under the old systmn only rea('hed the man. 

Mr, Baker. Something like that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1 want to pet a little Infornuitiou, Mr. Baker. 
The founders’ employment oliice, that is carrieil on by a secretary of the 
association? 

Mr. Baker. They have an exe<aitive eommittee ami a secretary. 

(Commissioner O’CAinnell. And there are kept tlie records uf the various 
inohlers who make application for employment? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner ()’(Connell. Do all the luelders employed by the founders in 
Los Angeles make application throuph that oliice? 

Mr. Baker. They don’t have to. Once they go to work — if we hire a molder, 
as we have done many times, his name Is sent In the next wiH^k with the li.st 
tliat they make of changes, .so that they have a complete record there once 
a week. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If a molder is enifdoyed direct by the employer, 
then they furnish the oflice with the information that they have employed 
sueh a man? 

Mr. Baker. The secretary gets the list from, as I testified this morninp, 
the foreman or the tlmekeeiier, once a week, I think it is; .something of 
that kind. 

38819“— S. Dqc. 415, 64-1— vol 0 32 
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(Commissioner O’Connell. I don’t know whether we hiive the si*cretary of 
that bureau subpamaed here or not. Do you know whether tliey keep 

Mr. Baker. How is that? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know whether they keep an index-card 
system of the molder.s in that office? 

Mr. Baker. How is that? 

(Commissioriei- O'Connell. Do they keep a card system, index-card system, of 
tlie various emi)loyees of the foundries in that soneral office? 

Mr. Baker. 1 have never investif;uted that fact; I don’t know wheliuu* 
tlit\v liave or not ; they have a record of some kind there. 

(’ommissioner O'Connell. Well, one founder iiiiKdil hire an eiuplt)yee of 
anotlier who desires to make a change? 

iMr. Baker. (’(Ttainly. 

(Joiumissioner 0’(_’onnell. Any objection !<► his making a change? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. 

Commissioner ()'(Connell. If an (Miiployee is discliarged at one foundry for 
(•ause suni(‘ient to the emt)loyer and that cause made a record at the otlice 
of the agency, the employing agem*y, that reason is supplied to the oti»er 
founders, if tliat makes an application to another plant? 

Mr. Baker. 1 think that is a fact ; yes, sir. 

(kuumissioner 0’(,’onnei,l. i suppose that cause w(mUl he sufficient fi’om 
securing employment at anollu'r i)lant? 

Mr. Baker. No; not h,\ an> means. 1 can cite several cases where men 
might have a little ])ersonal dilieivnce with the foreman at one shop and 
known to the ri'st to be a goo<l workman, couldn’t get along; that cloesn't 
make it so that he could not work other places; the other places were glad 
to get him. We have several instances in mind of that clunmeter. 

Commissioner (I’I^Uinnell. Does the record show that lie was discharged for 
luck of turning out a sutlicient amouul ol work? 

.Air. B\kkk. Tiu’re is no record kc'pt of anything of that kind — wiiat a man 
should do for a (la>'s w<)rk. We liave no knowltMlge of tlial. Thai is a mat- 
ler of the individual shop foreman to handle, that feature of his business. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. Do you know whether tJiat office furuivhes iii- 
forinatioii to similar offices locateil in other towns? 

Mr. Baker. I lu'ver heard of it. 

Comiuissioner O’Connei.l. Your offici* is as.soi-ijiled, I suppose, with the 
N’utioiinl founders’ Association, directly or indirectly? 

Mr. Baker. 1 don’t think they are. 

(’oiiiinissioner O’C’onnet.l. Tins morning you said you were going to furnish 
a list, but cun you approximately give us tlie wages paid moiders in your 
foundry ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; I liave a memorandum hen* that I made. We had 
a holiday lo-day, or I could liave gotten the list for you. i just copied this 
from our pay roll. The highest, outside of our foreman, is 44^ cents an 
liour and the low^est paid helpta* is 2.“* ccnls an hour. 

Comiuissioner 0’(’onnell. What <lo you jiay con' maker.s? 

Mr. Baker. I liaven’l got lhat segn'gab'd. I have Just taken the minimum 
and maximum on the pay roll. 

Conmiissioner O’Connei.i,. Just this las! f|uesliou : 1 uuder.stood you to refer 
several times to the fa<'t you luni no objection lo llie men organizing, that they 
liad the legal right and all that kiiul of thing to organize, am! that tlu'.v 
miglit lie (leall witli under certain circuinsiances if organized along certain 
lines, I would he glad if you would give this commission your iilea of wdiat 
kind of organization yon lielieve the wageworkers ought to havic 

Mr. Baker. Well, I have an idea tlie wageworkers should he stockholders 
in certain corporations ju.st us you might lie in our corporation, and wdien our 
eoriioratlon fails In its contract our corporation is liable on its bond for the 
faitliful iierforrnance of the contract and w^e can lie reached, and the labor- 
union contract is not along that same lino. 

Commissioner O’CVinnell. You think, then, tliey ought to lie incorporated so 
they w^ould be legally liable? 

Mr. Baker. I think tiiat they ought to be Inccirporated. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that they might be sued for damages or loss? 

Mr. Baker. So that they could be held to the strict letter of their contract. 

(’ommissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. Jnst one question : lilay 1 ask, Mr. Baker, how is 
the wage scale determined upon in your Industry here? Does each employer 
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fix bis own wage scale or does your association lix a common wage scale by 
which all employers abide? 

Mr. Bakek. We have no association that deals with the help in any Urn' along 
that line or tixes any salary, except the founders employers’ association lixed 
a minimum and maximum wage some years ago. Th« dilTerent foundries 
have deviated from that as they liave seen fit a)id at times when they had a 
man that they wanted to pay more they have paid him, and the rc'coi'd 'Ail! 

show that when it goes in. There is no set and fast rule about it as I under- 
stand it. To-morrow if 1 saw tit to pay one of my num 4 or r> (‘('nls a pound 

more and 1 thought I was justilied in doing it, I would not take it uj) with 

the association. 

(’oinmissionei- Weinstock. If your competitor saw fit to pay him h^ss tlian 
you wei’e paying him, would there be any issue raised? 

Mr. Baker. The man would prabably raise an issue. 

Oommissioner Wetxstock. If tlu' man was willing t<> acc(‘pt it? 

]\lr. Baker. That would be his privilege. 

Commissioner Wefnstock. Then, there is really in<li\idual bargaining b(‘- 
tween each employer jind each worker? 

Mr. Bakeie That is it, exactly. 

(Vunmissloner Weinstock. Ami no uniformity among (‘tuployers. 

Air. Baker. Except in a general way. 

Comnii.ssioner Weinstoc k. T1u*.\ suggest, T suppose, that tlie minimum should 
not he h(dow a certain ligurc‘ ami lh(‘ maximum .should not he above a certain 
figure, hut it is left to each emj)loyer to use Ins own judgment ami his own 
discretion? 

Mr. JLmvER. Yes, sir; and tliut brings to my mind a suggestion, if I may he 
permitted to stale now, wliat this commission might do. 1 think a groat deal 
of trouble could he eliminated, as 1 said before, by the employer that eiidefivors 
to take advantage of tiie ^\orkmau under circumstances as an individual or 
in a locality by paying him strictly in acconlam'e witli tlu' law of sipijiiy and 
demand if the (toveimment should fix a minimum wage for each craft, ami let 
llKMn pay as much mor(‘ as they can earn, and that .slioiild be a fair living wage. 

('ommissiom'r Wetxstock. That is, your idea vvould be that in order to 
protect ilie fair emiiloyer against unfair competition 

Air. B\ei:i!. l']\actly, and at the same time prot(‘ct tlie workmfin, uhethei’ 
union or nonunion man, who may he in a position wliere he can't lud]) lilmself 
and he has to lake it. 

(iommissioiua* Weixstoc’K. In otlua* words, as it is to-day, you may bo pa>ing 
your people tlu‘ maximum wage? 

Air. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstook. And your competitor across the street, who 
wants to take advantage of the unemployment cf men, may erpiee/.e them? 

Air. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And get them at a mncli lower rate than you ar<‘ 
paying your men and that would maki^ comiKdition between you almost ]iro- 
iiibitive. 

Air. BmnER. r wRisn't looking at It in that sense. I dmi't think that woidd 
make much difference. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If your competitor could gel bis labor 10 or lo 
per cent cheaper, couldn’t he underbid you? 

Air. Baker. He could. 

C()->'imissioner Weinstock. And wouldn’t that bo unfair competition? 

All. Baker. It would In a locality; yes, sir. 

Ounmissioner Weinstock. In the mutter of efficienc>, has there lieon any 
attempt made to determine the efficiency of the average ^vorker in San Fran- 
clsct> with the etfici(‘ncy of tlie average workman in Los Angeles? 

Air. Baker. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The only thing that there is then is merely in- 
dividual opinions as to wdiether the San Francisco worker is more or less effi- 
cient than tile Ta>s Angeles worker? 

Mr. Baker. I don’t know anytlilng about that feature of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock'. Tiiat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Air. Garret son would like to ask you some (pieslions. 

Commissioner Garretson. In tiie opinion you gave a moment ago in regard 
to the legal responsibility of unions, Mr. Baker. I suppose tliat opinion 
was originally formeil on wiiat is known, or based on wdiat is known, as the 
Taft- Vail decision lii England? 
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]\fr. Baker, No, sir; tluvt is simply just my own idea of it. 

Commissioner (tarhetson. You know in one instance the employers collected 
£100, (MX) cash against tl»e Amaljiamiited Railway service? 

Mr. Baker. 1 hadn’t heard of that. 

^(Commissioner (Jarkltson. They did. Do you know what took place immedi- 
ately after that? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. 

C\mimissioii(‘r (Jarketson. That collection took place under the common-law 
proces.s, atal there was imme<liately a statute exacted nniking that impossible 
in tlie future. That was the Enjxiish process. Do you know any place where — 
bear in mind the labor movement is older in some places than it is here. Do 
you know of any place wluTe there has been a statute that made such re- 
covery possible? 

IMr. Baker. We have here in (Cipifonda, do we not, a statute that you can’t 
l»ay le^s than a day for eii;ht hours? 

C^umuissioner (Iarretson. I spoke in re.minl to the recovei'v of damages for 
breach of contract by unions. ' 

Mr. Baker. No, sir; I have never thought along that line. 

(’oimnissioiKT Weinstock. The hatters’ case. 

CCommissioner Carretson. That wasn’t f<mnded on the Taft-Vail decision. 

Commissioner ()'(,’o\xell. 'J'hat hasn't been collected yet. 

Commissioner C \rretson. That hasn’t beim collecte<l yet. In regard to the 
(liiestion that Mr. W'einstock a.sked you in regard to unrest, that brought to ray 
mind this — it is evident .\ou looketl this situation o\er pretty broadly — this 
testimony was given before this commission: First, that one of tlie iirimnl 
causes of unrest was the wid(*spread impn'ssion — bear in mind tliat came not 
from a trade union or employer — tlie bald statenumt — that one of tlie most 
prolilic sources of unrest was the distrust of the courts and the courts’ ajiplicu- 
tion of tlie law. Do you h(‘lieve that that is an agency that would enter into 
the creation of unrest largely or not? 

Mr. Baker. I could not say as to that. 

( ’onimlssioiuu* Carretson. Would it in your opinion? 

]\Ir. Baker, I iiave always been taught to uphold (he law and abide by its 
decision, and I don’t care to express myself. • 

Conunissioner Carretson. It \\as testitied by an ofilcer, he is now a prose- 
(Uting attorm^y, in answer to he direct (piestion whether the rich man and 
poor man had any eipiality before the law, what was the outgrowth of his 
experience, both as jirosecutor, which lie is now' in one of the counties of this 
country, and as a diTender in his general law' iiractice, whether they had any 
equality, and his answer was umpialitiedly, “ No.” If that condition does 
exist, would it exidain a large part of the unrest, (»r would it not?' 

Mr. 15aker. I could not say. I think he would be the one to answ'er that. 
That is out of my line entirely. iMy training is not that w’ay. 

Commissioner Carretson. Do you believe that the enactment of unfair law's 
would be anything of a factor? 

Mr. Baker. I think so. 1 sometimes think we have too much hnv. 

(Commissioner Carretson. That is all. Thank you. 

(Tiairman Wm.sh, That is all. Thank >ou. 

Mr. Baker. IMay I correct a statement that w'as made this morning? Mr. 
Crow' stated, and in my mind it left the founders and employers’ association 
In a position of repudiating its act. He said that (he strike w'as ealled off at 
our request. Now', what took ]>lace w'as this — and that I came forth and re- 
pudiated the acts of the olficers. Well, Mr. Haswell was iiassing Labor Temple 
one (lay, and knowing some, of tlie men tiiai wTirked in the shop and had since 
joined the union, they says, “Why can’t we talk with you, Mr. Hasw'ell?” 
“Well,” lie says, “1 am not authorized to act.” And finally he agreed to go 
in and sit down and listen to thimi. He did that, and then reported that imme- 
diately, of course, to Mr. IJttle. chairman of the executive committee, and Mr. 
Little said, “ M'hy, no ; we have no objection to a committee coining up and 
talking with iis.” And the committee (lid come up and talked, and Mr. Little 
listened to w'hat they had to say. They said they w’ere going to call the strike 
off anyw'ay — from !Mr. Little’s statement, and they wanted to see if there was 
not some w'ny we might get together. Mr. Little said lie would take it up with 
the association. Upon that they w'ont down and called the strike off and gave 
ns (Tedit for making an arrangement w'ith them, w'hich I never did, and I 
simply came out in the papers, and made a counter statement of the facts 
which exist^, which are all of record. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is that all, Mr. Baker? 
Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. 

Mr. Buzzcll. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. J. W. BXJZZELL. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name. 

Mr. BrzzELL. J. \V. Buzzoll. 

('hairman Walsh. What is your residence? 

Mr. Buzzell. My residence or bu.sinessV My mail address? 

Chairman Walsh. Your business address. 

INIr. Buzzell. Room lOG, Labor Temple. 

(Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Buzzell. At present secretary and business njiont of the metal trades 
council, Los Angeles. 

('liairmaii Walsh. How long have you lived in T.os Angeles? 

Mr. Buzzell. About four and a half or five years; somewliere thei'e. 

(diairman Walsh. How long have you occupied your present position? 

Mr. Buzzell. About six months. 

(Tiairman Walsh. Will you please try and ])itcb your voice higher? It is very 
difficult to hear up here, and I know the audience would like to hear you. Try 
and pitch it higher. 

Mr. IUtzzell. Thank you. 

(Chairman Walsh. How long have you occupied y(uir i»res(‘nt ]iosition? 

Mr. Bitzzell. Taking all my time, about six months. I luive been secretary of 
the council for approximately a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to tliat time did you have any otlicial position with 
oi'ganized labor? 

Mr. Buzzell. Recording secretary of the pattern makers’ association. 

Chairman Walsh. Local? 

Mr. Buzzell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other ofticial position? 

Mr. Buzzei.l. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You are a pattern maker by tra<le? 

Mr. Buzzetu. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. And have worked at your trade at what places? 

Mr. Buzzell. Pretty ru'aidy all over the country. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been around a great deal? 

^Ir. Buzzell. Yes, sir. 

(’hairninn Walsh. Ah)n are a nathe of what State? 

Mr. Buzzell. Minnesota. 

Chairman Walsh. You liave worked as a journeyman in what States? 

Mr. Buzzell. 1 served an apprenticesliiti in .Mabania, and 1 have been through 
the South and Mexico and the Eastern States and Middle States, and Southwest, 
and as far north as Redding, Cal., but not through Colorado, Wyoming, and 
^Montana. 

Chairman AValsh. A list of questions, I believe, was submitted to you. 

Mr. Buzzeli.. 1 believe so. 

Chairman AValsh. And what wo want you to direct your attention to par- 
ticularly is a comparative exposition of the working conditions nmlei’ union and 
so-called open-shop conditions, or under union and nonunion conditions. First, 
as to wages and hours, and, of course, that is conlined to Los Angeles. 

Mr. Buzzell. That is confined to Los Angelos entirely? 

Chairman Walsh. First it is. 

Mr. Buzzell. I sec. You want me to go ahead now? 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed in your own way ns hriefly as possible. 

Mr. Buzzell. In the metal trades In Los Angeles, in which I am more familiar 
than I am in other lines, the so-called open shop — there are no open shops, union 
or nonunion, but in the so-called open shops the conditions under which the men 
work are comparatively, in my own language, rotten, , 

Mr. Buzzell. In the first place, in the nonunion shop a man .starts out to — 
a journeyman starts out to hunt work, and in this city ever since the strike 
in 1904 of the molders was called off, particularly the molders and pattern 
makers, the pattern makers not as bad ns the molders, they have been told 
when they go into a shop, if they are strangers in the town, about tlie first 
question that is asked, “ AA^here are you from? Do you belong to tlie union? 
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Have you been to set* JVIr.?” — it used to be Mr. Anthony, and now it Is Has- 
well. They will j?ive you a card to^ Mr. Has well, with the name and address 
on and you are told to^f)roceed to that office, which is in the Bryson Building, 
on the corner of Second and Spring Streets. 

*■ My experience on two or throe dilTerent occasions going up there — I have been 
there at different hipses of time — has been always about the same. I have 
dressed differently ; I have gone up there, I will admit, to iind out if there 
is any difference in the tactics used ; T have given different names at different 
time.s. The tactics are always the same. You are asked “Where are you 
from? Do you bt'long to the union? ” On one occasiou 1 asked him if that made 
any difference. I said, “1 have l»elonged to the union; I have been down in 
Mexico for the last couple of years; be<‘n suspended sinc'e I was down there; 

1 alwa>’s carried a card when I was around when there was a local, and I 
iiatiiraily expecte<l when I got back on the coast to gel reinstated.” I was 
advised by Mr. Haswell if I wanted work in the city of Los Angeles I should 
forget that, but when I got to S.-in Francisco — San FrancistX) \vas the union 
town — why, it would probably be to my advantage to get reinstated, but not to 
dt) it until I got there. 

Now, the moldei-s up until recently, more recently where there have been a 
few small shoi)S that have made competition rather keen among the owners for 
the smalbshop work, have maintained what was practically a maximum rate 
for molders. They maintained that maximum rate through the metluKl that 
they used, and, by the way, they have got the business-agent system down 
tine in the foundry men's asso('iatioii. They have a business agent, what we 
call a business agent, they have a sc'cretary, and wlien a molder goes there he 
givt*s his personal record. That is the first thing, and if my observation has 
been correct—! have tried my best to see — they have different colored cards 
that they have diffen'tu men’s names (Hi, and my observation has l»eeii that 
the molders wlio lune been at all active* in tlu* labor movement, whether it was 
coincident or int(‘nt}onal, ha\elu‘en (he ones that loafed. It has been noticed that 
the men with familie's lo.-ib'd Just about so long and llien they are given a little 
work. Then tln‘> loaf again. And imm have come on different occasions — 1 
can’t ])rove that, imt in one instance in Mr, Baker's shop a man came down 
to the temjilc', and he mad(* a kick— b.\ the way, tiie man was not in good stand- 
ing in the molders’ union at llie lime, either- -that ho had been olfereil — I 
iielieve he was getting MTJ cents an hour in the Baker foundry, and he had 
been offered 40 cents in another sho{>. and he quit to go down and take that 
job, and he took his tools into tin* shop om* day hguring on starting the next, 
or went to go in to work, when lie was asked why lie left the Baker shop. 
That was the second time he went into the shoj); whether he took his tools 
or w’hethcr he w^ent to work, 1 don’t know. He w'as asked wdiy he (juil Baker’s 
shop, the ironworks, and lu* naturally tolil them that he w'as offered more. 
H<‘ wais not getting as imu'h money as he w'as offered liere. Well, they told 
him that Mr. Baker olijiK'led to him going somewdcTe else, and ho went back 
to Baker, and he didn’t want to g«». 

Now, through tlie metal tradcv’ strikac or leading up to the medal trades’ 
strike, the foiimlry empbwers’ association. th(*y worked tliat business-agent 
system down pretty nicely, with tla* result that the molders — there were no 
miion sfiops for molders in the town, except pn*hahl.v a molder who 'vas a 
meml>er of a iiiol<lers’ union, running a Itrass sho{) when* he hireil one man, 
and to all intents and purpos(‘s he was working under union conditions. 

The molders in Los Angeles w’ork bu- 27 A cents to 37^ eents an hour, 4hiy' 
work. 9 and 10 hours a day. Some few might get ns high as 40. Mr. Baker 
said he had one now getting 44; piThaps lliere are a few, but not many in- 
stances of men gidling near that except maybe those that keep their eyes and 
ears open amongst tlie other molders. The molders -and I want tec talk quite a 
little on the molders — the molders started to organize again, actively organize, 
in about 1908 or 1909, and there are many men that left here because of the 
effects of that organization. Mr. Baker says he has .several of there working 
in his shop now' that are trying to organize. He may have but they w’on’t 
stay very long, I don’t think. But, anyhow, the molders, when they w'enl on 
a strike here in 1910, when they liad quite a large membership of 210, I think, 
tw'o hundred and sruue odd, there are not more than a dozen cases where 
lliOvSe molders have evei' been able to g<‘t back to work In any of the shops that 
were running at that time; probably a dozen — .somewhere in that uelglibor- 
hotHl. To-day the conditions are in some respects worse in ordinary times; 
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the molders don’t have many written agreements. As I understand, they don’t 
have many agreements with the foundi;y men anywhere except in the stove- 
plate business. An then the agreements are more ^ less understandings. 

In a union shop where the molders have a recognized sliop committee to 
handle the work an<l any petty grievances that may come up, all things ate 
settled between the boss of tlie foundry himself and the committee. Wages are 
generally established at a minimum rate, with a sliding scale, and it slides 
upward and not downward. And the hours are recognized, being 8, 9, or 10, 
as the ease might be. The minimum wage is for the given hours j^er day that 
is customary in tlio given shop. All work that is in a foundry that they term 
late in pouring olT — tliat is, in easting their work at night — they get paid in 
some places; tliey take 15 minutes, and they get paid for that work; if they 
are half an hour overtime, they get time and a half overtime. They quit 
molding when tlie wind goes on in most eases. The blast goes on and they 
clear up their Poor to get ready to pour off, so tlmt everything will he out of 
the way when they get to carrying iron. In Los Angeles — in a foundry there — 
the men mold until all day long in most instances and the helpers carry their 
iron in some ijistances. In some instances the molders mold nine hoiir.s 
and afterwards they get sti'aighl time for overtime unless they work an 
hour and a half. I know several cases over here, although I can’t prove it, 
but I can bring the witnesses. 

Now, Mr. Grow handled (he machinists fairly well. The pattern makers up 
until tlie strike, being small in numher in the city and naturally small in pro- 
portion to other mcchani(‘s, they had a good deal, a little bit better handle on 
the situation, and as tlu' hiisiiu'ss has gradually developed into what we call 
job-shop business instead of foiiialry shops here, we had (he situation fairly 
well in hand when the metal trades’ strike came on. And during the metal 
trades’ strike we llgurcMl it would be ])oor indiey to strike (he foundry shops and 
not the job shops, so that one struck and then the pattern shops, and to-day 
they are practically back to where they were before the strike. 

The boiler makers and blacksmiths, the relative wages and hours h(*re are 
hard to say; what they claim for a scale, and what they get, are whlely differ- 
ent. The boiler mak(u\s want 50 cents. They claim a scale of 50 cents an lK>ur. 
You will llnd boiler makers working in the city for any rate tlie boss can get 
them fo?'. Blacksmiths a good <leal the same way. 

Now, then, the conditions in the so-called oi>en shop are these compared with 
the conditions in the union sliop. They have no wage s(*ale; they have no 
agreement or no understanding as to what the standard of efhciency shall be. In 
other words, when a mechanic, a jeiirneyman, starts out to look for a job, after 
iKdng asked the usual first two (luestioiis, “ Where do you work and do you belong 
to the union?” Tlieii a few <iueslions; .sometimes “Why did you leave the last 
place? ” Very often that is not asked. Then “ You can start in the morning.” And 
tliey always make the man ask the question first “What are you going to pay?” 
W('ll, thcil they pay what you are worth. Well, if a man is inclined to argue, 
the answer is the foreman will do the judging, if the man asks him who is going 
to he the judge of what ho is \\orth. If a man sets out for a scale, he probably 
in some instances gets it, and in some instances lie don’t. It deiKuids a good 
deal on, as Mr, Baker’s superintendent tohl a pattern maker, Mr. Rowe, last 
winter, in .Tanuary ; I heard that they w^anled a pattern maker at Baker’.s, and 
I wanted to got a man in there and sent Rowe down to apply for the job. He 
was asked the usual question h.\ tlie suix'rinteiident in the office, and he was 
told he could go to work. He asked about the money. They offered him 40 
cents an liour and he had been used to getting 55 to 62. and naturally objected 
to 40 cents, Mr. Baker, or rather the sui>eriulendent — I take it for granted the 
suix^rintendent ; I wasn’t along and I don’t know whether Baker himself or not, 
but he did not argue much about it. He simply told Rowe that if he would 
come down there at 7 o’clock In the morning instead of 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, and see the bunch of men who would he tickletl to work for less thrtn 
40 cents, he would change his mind ; he wouldn’t argue about it if he wanted 
the job very bad. 

Now, those conditions are general. Generally speaking, that is about the 
condition that prevails in the so-called open shop. 

In the union shop we naturally have, even where there are no written 
agreements, as is the case here, even in some of the foundries and pattern 
shops, we have an understanding; we know what the bottom-price wage is. 
A maa wnen he goes in to get a job he is not asked, “ Do you carry a card ; 
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where do you work?” '\^’rItten references In places of that kind are not much 
Kood, because if the man is competent, a competent mechanic, it don’t take the 
foreman over a half a da>y to Judge his capability. In the union shop a man 
has to, as a rule, be given a reasonable excuse for being dischrged when he 
ti discharged. In a nonunion shop he is simply liandtHl his time and told they 
don’t need him any longer. “ We don’t need you any longer, Jimmie ; you can 
drop around some other lime.” 

Now, to show some more nietho<ls, one that I overlooked here. There is 
the machinist that came out of Lewellyn's, named Hiiton. On several occasions, 
after the strike was over, he applied at Lewellyn's for a job. The foreman 
down there told him, ‘‘Of course, you will understand the situation. Wash” — 
Ills name was Washington, his first name, and everybody called him Wash — 
” You will understand the situation. Wash. It will be quite a while before I 
can put you in, but come back again.” And one day after he had been down 
there on several occasions, he told him: ‘‘Wash, you and I are iwetty good 
friends for a long time, and I don’t like to fool you any longer. I was told in 
the ollice to keep you and the rest coming just as often as we could get you to 
run down, but you will never get a job. }t>o, now, I don’t want you to come any 
inoi*e, because you are only wasting your time.” 

Now, I want to say a liltle on the policing here — I overlooked a couple of 
things. In the summer of 1010, I believe it was — what I am getting at is this — 
it has been stated here that they used the police to protect the property, and 
we, or I <lo, at least, do not think that they were used to protect property, but 
to picket shops for the employers during the strikes. 

In the summer of 1010, this same man Hilton, who was rather an old man, 
and a man named George Lockhead, wore alone down near the Union Tool 
on Palmetto IStreet. They spoke to a couple of iiKui, and it happened that 
they were alone, a couple of the bad ones in there that found it out, and they 
<*ame out after these two men. quite a number of strike l)reakei*s in the shop. 
]\Ir. Grow, who was down there to kind of look over the pickets, heard of 
some one that there was a riot going on down the street, and he run down the 
street to where Hilton and Lockhead w('re to get them out of the cornei* 
they were in, so that these fellows could not catch them, and merely— I can’t 
(‘Xplain it no other way — by his personality Ik^ stopped that crowd by standing 
and talking to them. "While he was standing the crowd opened up ami 
a policeman with ba<lge No. 219 ran through the crowd. Grow rather let 
up in his attitude, because he thouglit the policeman had come to stop the 
row, but the policeman— he found out the policeman didn’t come to protect 
him, Hilton, and Lockhead, but ho took Grow and beat him, hit him several 
times, in fact, Grow went down for tlie count pretty near, with tlie orilinary 
night stick. And in many instances i)olicing was off during the lime. 1 could 
name instance after instance wliere the poliw 

Chairman Walsh. Without giving particular instances or the details, just 
sketch and show were there many of few. 

Mr. Buzzell. There were many Instances just like tliat, ]\Ir. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. It is claimed, then, that the police sided with the other 
side; is that correct? 

Mr. Buzzell. Yes, sir, I Ix'lieve that the police wwe used for pickets for the 
employers, and nothing else. That is my heli(‘f In the mutter. 

Chairman Walsh. You haven’t finished yet? 

Mr. Buzzell. I just want that point under the first three questions. Safety 
and sanitary conditions: I have only this to say, tliat in the ordinary manu- 
facturing establishment there is a certain {unount of hazard or dangerous occu- 
pation. In the union shop my exjierience has been on two or three different 
occasions that if there was something that apparently did not go for the safety 
of the men, when a complaint was made to the management or to the foreman, 
it was not made as a request that It be fixed, but it was made as man to man. 
And it was usually attended to. If there were two or three screws loose, or 
anything liable to come out, or the shaper used in the pattern shop, if the bear- 
ings were worn and needed habbeting or an iron belt over a slippery floor and 
a man likely to slip and fall, go and got those things remedied. 

Now, I have seen them in nonunion shops here in Los Angeles and In other 
places where if a man made a complaint like that he was told In rather strenu- 
ous language to attend to hi.s own business. And In one case In the Up-to-Date 
Pattern Shop here last January they had some complaint from smoke and gas 
that came up out of the Acme Brass Foundry underneath. They made h kick 
about the gas over at the Fulton Engine Works. The gas floated over there. 
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They raised the stacks, and they then found the sparks descended from the 
brass furnace and dropped into tlie pattern shop. And they wits ^oins to put a 
screen onto it. Instead of putting a hood screen on it that would cost a couple 
of dollars they made an ordinary screen and put It on top of the smokestack, 
with the result that the gas comes out from tlie furnace up tii rough the floor" 
into the pattern shop. Tliat was about the time of tlie start of the enforce- 
ment of the compensation law. Mr. Mason, who was then proprietor — now he is 
only part owner — of the Up-to-Date Pattern Shop, boxed up his macliinery, and 
it cost him a little bit of money, and he was a little sore to say the least. 
And tlicn an argument over this gas where two or tliree men were made sick 
and had to go home came up, and he called tliem up into the oftice one day at 
noon. And he says, “ Shut the door. I want to talk to you fellows.” And he 
gave them quite a lecture on what thej^ should do, if there was anything wrong 
in the shop, for perhaps three or four minutes. Then he wound up by saying* 
he says, “ You people undoubtedly know who made this compensation law, 
and,” he says, “ I want to tell you right now I don’t know whether any of you 
are lined up that way or not, but if there Is any man amongst you that is not 
satisfied with this shop, with that gas that comes up through tlie floor, with the 
wages or anything else in this shop, you will do me a favor and you ^v^ll be 
liettor off yourself if you will quietly pack your tools and come in the office and 
get your money and disappear.” In other words, through the individual bar- 
gaining in that case, if they didn’t like it they could beat it. 

That is about all that I Mould like to say. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you want to make some comparison hetutHm 
union and nonunion shops? 

Mr. Buzzell. Yes, sir; just in I^os Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. I confined you to that to begin with. 

Mr. Blzzell. I should like to; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Just iiroceed. Do it as concisely as possible, 
but as exhaustively as you need. 

Mr. Buzzell. I wouhl do it more with figures than anything else. 

(flialrman AValsti. All right. 

Mr. Buzzell. The difTercnce in T^os Angeles and San Francisco, where rail- 
road facilities, classes of w'ork, and that like are a great deal alike, oui- sta- 
tistics show that in San Frtincisco the pattern makers are w’orking an eight- 
hour day for a .$5 minimum rate. In Los Angeles they w'ork nine hours, one 
shop nine hours and a 1ml f, and in a eonplo of shops eight hours for about what- 
ever the boss can get tboin to work for. To go a little farther east: In St. Duds 
the pattern makers make in what w^e term foundry sliops, wliere it is generally 
understood a man does not have to w’ork quite so hard, 48 to 50 cents an 
hour, nine-hour day. In the job shops in St. Louis and vicinity they get from 
54A to 58 cents for an eiglit-hoiir day. The molders in St. Louis get $4 or $4.25 
as a rate, and a great many men as bigli as $4.75 for a nine-hour day. I will 
venture to say there are not a half dozen molders in tins town that get over 
40 cents. In Texas, along the same line of work, a good d(‘al (he same comiieti- 
tion, molders and machinists and pattern makers will average from $3.75 to 
$5 a day for an eight and nine ln)ur da>wvork. In an around Los Angeles w’e 
find boiler makers and tank builders working all kinds of rates — $2.50 a day 
to $4.50 for the same class of work. In northern California, in Bakersfield, 
from Bakersfield north and through Oklahoma, Arizona, Texas, and .soullnvest, 
the same class of work, they work eight hours for $4 and $5.50 a day. 

I think that is all. 

Chairman Walsti. Mr. AVeinstock would like to ask a question or twM). 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you the San Francisco w^age scale in the 
metal trades; have you a copy of it here? 

Mr. Buzzell. Not entirely. Most of that — some of that Is from memory. I 
was in San Francisco and in that strike when the wuage scale was up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, in the metal trades there are how many 
different crafts? 

Mr. Buzzell. Practically wdiat Is knowm as the metal trades— machinists, 
boiler makers, blacksmiths, and sometimes metal polishers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What Is the minimum for machinists? 

Mr. Buzzell. Four dollars and twenty -five cents, I believe. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that the minimum? 

Mr. Buzzeli.. That Is the minimum. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has it been changed recently? 

Mr. Buzzell. Not that I know of. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. WcH, I was a member of the coiiri lint ion board 
that dealt with |liat two or three years ago in San Francisco ; but my recol- 
lection is that the minimum for machinists was $3.50, so that there either has 
been a change 

Mr. Buzzell. I understood in 1907 that the same scale was in effect, and then 
I understood the machinists’ .scale was .$4.25. 

CommissioniT Weinsixh k. In 1910 it was $3.50. 

Mr. Buzzell. Perhaps it hn.s been changed. 

Ciunmissioner Wkinstock. Now, the 1>oiIer makers is whulV 

Mr. Buzzell. 1 am not sure of the boiler makers. I have heard that tlie 
boiler makers get as high as 75 cents an hour; the average scale is almut 50 
cents. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. About $t a day? 

Mr. Buzzell. Yes. 

Commissioner W'einstock:. They work eight hours? 

Mr. Buzzell. Eight hours in San Francisco. 

Commissioner \\einstock. Ihittern makers? 

Mr. Buzzell. Five dollars. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Aiid the molders? 

Mr. Buzzell. Four and a hall. 

Coiiimtssioner Wkinstock. And what are the other crafis? 

Mr. Buzzell. The metal polishers I am not sure. 

C/Oinmissioncr Wkinstock. Those are the f4)ur jn’iiu'ipul crafis? 

Mr. Buzzell. Yes; the blacksmiths. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Machinists and blacksmiths; yes. 

]\ir. Buzzell. I am nut sure of their rate. I wasn’t familiar with tlieiii 
so well. 

(’omniissioiior W'einstock. 1 suppo.se they get about what the molders do, do 
they not? 

Mr. liuzzKi.r.. 5'lu‘ hla<'k.smii hs have dilTtuxait rates for different Kinds of 
work. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. They have a minimum, though, ho\vo\er; 1 know 
that. 

Mr. r»uzzKLL. Well, it is about $1.50 a day, I think. 

Com mi.ss loner Wkinstock. About $4..50V 

Mr. Buzzell. 1 vvouid not Ik* sure. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Have you any means of knowing ^\hat the wage, 
the average wage, for example, is in I^os Angeles? 

Mr. Buzzell. The average wage? 

Commissioner Weinstoik. In the.se different crafts: y(‘s. 

Mr. Buzzell, The average for molders is about 3.3 cents an luair. 

Commissioner Wefn-stock. And he works how manj liours a day? 

Mr. Buzzelt« Nine. 

Commissioner VVeinkto(’k. That would Ik? 9 linu‘s 33, about .$3 in round 
figures. 

Mr. Buzzell. Alxait. That Is for a nim'-hour day, you understand. 

Commissioner Weinstck k. For a nine laair day. 

Mr. Buzzell. Many tinier they work longer tlmn that. 

Commissioner Weinsrk k. How about hlaeksinitlis? 

Mr. Buzzell. That is hard to gal her, 

(k)iumissioner Wein.stock. CFudd .vou gi\e those figures; how do you get 
your information, anyhow? 

Mr. Buzzell. 1 have to get it. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. Do you g^d it b.\ quizzing the men? 

Mr. Buzzell. By quizzing tlie men in this town, 

Conimissloner Weinstock. And compiling it? 

Mr. Buzzell. And compiling it. 

Ounmissioner Weinstock. Have you any record at all, any data? 

Mr. Buzzell. Some. 1 didn’t think that would he used, so I didn’t bring 
it up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, Mr. Baker bas been asked to prepare 
for the information of this commi.ssiou a statement of bis pay roll in the 
different crafts. 

Mr. Buzzell. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, will you do that from the union standpoint 
for tlie purixises of comparLson, and send it In to the commission at your coii- 
* venlence? 
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Mr. Buzzetj„ I will. Uouglily speaking, I have it here. 

Commissioner VVeinstock. Well, you miglit state it rough!#, and then verify 
It later. 

(The following communication was .substHiuently received from Mr. Huzzell:) 

Los An(5Eles, Cal., Scptemhcr JO, I9i). 
CoAtMissioN ON Industrial Delations : 

I hereby submit the following comparative wage scales of Los Angeles in lli(‘ 
nonunion, or so-called “open shop,” except In a few ins1an<*cs in snndl .sliops 
thei*e are no union, or “closed shops,” in this city, so I submit the scales asked 
for : 


MoWkrs find c'lro mailers... 

PatUM II makprs 

Btiiler makers 

Jilack.smiths 

Machinists 


ITpsonL Pato asked 
rates. for. 


Cent^. 


('tnts. 


27i -.371 
40 -50 


50 


321-15 
2.5 -.50 
25 -40 


'Pile liours art‘ in iiiosl (•a'<(‘s nine, with straight time for overtime; the hours 
asked for are eight, with time and one-half for overtime. 

.T. W. Bitzzei.l, 

Secret ary l.os A'liydcs Afctal Trades’ CouihU. 

Mr. BrzzF.i.L. The averag(‘ wages, the wages for molders, range from 27A to 
871 eonts an liour. 1 hguiv it out, ronghlx speaking, about 83 cents avm’agi' 
hour. 

(/oinmi.ssiotie]* M’einstock. Tvfoldm’s. 

Mr. Buzzell. With straight time (or overtime. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Buzzfj.l. JMa<'liinisls, 2r) to 40, ami Brother (Jrow' cited an in.stam-e where 
the Key.stone pai<l a man ot! at 00 ctmts a day. Boilermakers work aeoordlng 
to tlK'ir need, 30 c(‘nts to 40 cents an hour; in a lew' instances, 47). The scale 
asked f(H’ is .50 cents. 

t’onmiissioner AN'ETN.sTotUv. Well, you may send in that verified list, will you? 

INlr. Blzzell. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssioner M'einstock. Now', did 1 umh'rstaml you to say that in unionized 
shoi>s the work is standardized; is that corri'et V 

INIr. Buzzell. Standardized how? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, that it is nmlerstood either by v('r)>al or 
written agreement that a moldcr is to do a certain amount of work a day, not 
less than a certain finiount? 

Mr. Bi’^zzell. Not less than a certain amount ? 

Commissioner AVejnstock. Yes; ihey haM‘ a mitdnnnn amount of wmi'k that 
he must do in order to Justify lii.s minimum wage; is that correct? 

Mr. Buzzell. That is generally correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In a nnlon shop? 

Mr. Buzzei.l. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstoc’K. Now% is tluu’e also, wldle there is a inininuiin limit, 
if I am to assume that there is a minimum limit of the amount of work that a 
man shall turn out to be entitled to ins wage, is there also a maximum limit? 
In other w’ords, is it understood that he must not produce more than a certain 
qinantity within a certain day? 

Mr, Buzzell. Hardly ever that I hav<* had come to my notice. As a rule 
the minimum is just about all that a man can do anyhow. 

Commissioner Weinstock. \h)ii mean the minimum is really the maximum? 

Mr. Buzzell. It generally w^irks out that way; ye.s, sir. The minimum is 
generally taken from the fastest man in the shop, even in the union shop to-day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know the comparative efficiency of tla^ ansi 
working in the metal trades in Iais Angeles compared wltli the efficiency of 
the men working in San Francisco? In other Nvords, do the Los Angeles 
workers turn out more or less work r^er day than the San Francisco workers ; 
have you any means of determining that? 
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^Ir. Buiszell. Only in — really in one line; that is, pattern making, to be 
specitic ; general ift the other cases. A pattern maker in Los Angeles has to be 
^vhat we term “ a stai*” to get away with It. He will do more in Los Angeles. 
He don’t do the class of work, understand. He does what we call band-saw and 
sandpaper woj*k, but he does more of it in Los Angeles in 9 hours than they 
will do in the average city in 15. They do; in the other cities they do a 
better class of work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean, then, that the worker in Los Angeles, 
at the close of the day, his output in pattern making is greater tlian the output 
of tlie worker in San Francisco? 

Mr. BuzzTaL. No doubt about it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. On corresponding work. 

Mr. BrzzELL. No doubt about it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, isn’t the San Fi’ancisco employer’s 
candle burning at both ends? Isn’t he paying a higher wage and getting less 
return than the Los Angeles competitor? 

I\Ir. Buzzell. Well, I don’t know. As a rule, in San ‘Francisco the man that 
pays for patterns that I happen to know of more particularly, tiie man that 
kieeps them, and in the end he gets more for his money. In Los Angeles you 
will find that the foundry business, except in one or two instances, is not very 
great. What I mean, the shops are not large, and it has diweloped in the 
pattern-making business a system of what we call job shops. In other words, 
a fellow gets a few dollars saved up and buys a bund saw and a hole in tlie wall 
somewhere and starts a job shop. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Here in Los Angeles? 

IMr. Buzzell. Here in Lo.s Angeles. And tlie foundry omifioyers that don’t 
have work enough to k(‘(‘p what they claim to justify them in keeping a pat- 
tern shop going, that natiii-ally go to these jobbers, and between them keep 
the dilferent ones of them alive. Now, then, the jobber, the competition is 
so keen between them for the jobs, and they claim that the different foundry- 
men, or people having patterns made, will walk two blo(*ks to save a dollar 
on their blue prints in getting bids on small jobs. The jobs are all small, com- 
jiarativcly speaking, and they are compelled to figure it down right as close 
as they possibly can, with the result that the journeyman pattern maker has 
to be speedy to make it pay. And just as soon as the pattern is made and sold 
the job pattern maker has nothing more to do with it. And consequently in 
the final analysis It is to his benefit if it don’t last long, while if it was made 
in a foundry they would get less output, but the work would last longer after 
it was finislied, and in the long r\in would be really cheaper to the foundry man. 

(.’ommissioner Weinstock. Well, is that difference that you speak of as relat- 
ing to the i)attern makers a common difference and condition in the metal 
trades here; that is, that the mtm g('t a smaller wage than they do in San 
Francisco, and for that smaller wage they are expected to and do, as a matter 
of fact, turn out a greater output than in San Francisco? 

Mr. Buzzell. Well, in some instances the men claim they do and in some 
Instances they don’t. It is hard to get a line just on the output tiiat it wouhl 
come out somehow. Now, I base my assertion about the pattern makers not 
entirely on San Francisco but speaking generally of the country. Men who 
are called first-class mechanics in New York City, in Chicago — and Chicago 
is a stiff town to work in — will come to Los Angeles, men who are called 
“ stars,” and they find when they get here that the first short while that they 
are here, to use the terms we use, they get bumped, and they don’t know what 
it is for. And they arc in the habit of hohling a job on any kind of work they 
are put at, and when they ask there is the answer, “ You don’t do enough ; your 
work is all right, but there is not enough of it.” “ Well,” the man will say, 
“ I worked just as hard as I could, and I done a good job.” ” Well, the job 
maybe was too good ; you didn’t get it done fast enough,” with the result that 
these same fellows become experts at that IukSI and rough stuff and they turn 
out lots of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, how much truth Is there In the claim 
that is made by many San Franci.sco employers that by virtue of the fact that 
living as they do under unionism, living as they do under the so-called closed 
shop, they find it more and more difficult to compete with the Los Angeles 
manufacturers by virtue of the fact that they pay a higher wage and get a 
smaller output? 

Mr. Buzzell. Perhaps they do; perhaps they do. 
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Commissioner Wetnstock. Well, if that is true, then, then Los An^eUs imistf 
rome more nearly being the employers’ meeca than San Francisco? 

]\Ir. Buzzell. It sure is; there is no truest ion of doubt about that; and there 
is no question of doubt in the mind of anyone I don’t think that ever studied 
tile question that all of those things that tend to make wages and the rates of 
wages are all based, as Mr. Zeehandelaar, Mr. Otis, and Mr. Baker, too, they 
say, on the law of supiily and demand. In a nonunion town the law of supply 
and demand is always in favor of the employer, my observation has been. In 
Los Angeles it is always that way, and that is always apt to he. And a man 
whence is asked says that the mnployer don't need to bargain so <'1osely, he- 
t*ause ne ctin get all the men he wants. It is a nuitter of a process of elimina- 
tion with him until he gels the man he wants at the rate of pay he wants 
to pay. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, if you were an employer who wanted 
to make a success of his business, who wanted to make a profit, and that is 
the only way you can demonstrate success, by protlt — a business man who shows 
a loss is a failure in business, and the business man who shows a protit is a 
success — if you were an employer, then, who wanted to establish a business and 
wanted to make that business a success, T take it from what you say you would 
lo<*ate in Los Angeles rather than San Francisco? 

]\Ir. BrzzELE, lhidoubt(‘dly ; that is, if I was that turn of mind. 

Commissioner WfUNSTOcuc. How? 

Mr. IP’zzKLL. If I was of that turn of mind; yes. 

(tomraissioner WEl^^sTOCK. If you wanted to show a profit for your invest- 
ment? 

Mr. BrzzEi.i,. Well, I want to say that the manufactuiaws of San Francisco 
undoubtedly make a profit on their investment or they would hav(‘ closed up 
long ago. The manufacturers of Los Angeles make greater profits out of their 
labor, because of the fact that they don’t pay them, I think. That is the way 
I have it figured out— as they do in San Fraueisco— been use labor don’t get as 
great a share of it as they do tliere. That is the way I will answer that. 

Chairman Waesh. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Buzzell. When will I bring that stuff in? 

(Miairmaii W \lstt. Bring it any lime tu-inorrow' or the next day. 

Mr. Buzzell. All right. 

Chairman W vlsh. IMr. Barker? IMr. (’raig has l)e(Mi excused until to-morrow 
Tiiorning. Is 3Ir. Barker in the room? liNo rcstionsc*. j Is Mr. Tom Barker in 
the room? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. TOM BARKER. 

Cliairman Walsh. Please state yonr name. 

Mr. Bakkkil Tom ILarker. 

Chairman Walsh. What is yonr luisiness, Mr. Barker? 

]\Ir. Barkkk. The secretary of the Los Angeles. Cmmty Building Trades’ 
C’ouncil. 

Chairman Walsh. And how^ long have you held that position? 

Mr. Barker. Since the 1st of August, 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you hohl any other official position in th(‘ labor organi- 
zations in Los Angelos? _ 

Mr. Barker. In 1900 I was given a eoniinission as a re]iresen1 alive of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners in this ciiy. I held tliat po- 
sition for five months. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other offielal position? 

Mr. Barker. In 1911, during the time of the carpenters’ strike, when their 
usages w^ere raised from $3.50 a day to $4. I w’as again appolnteil a special rep- 
resentative of the amalgamated carpenters during that trouble in this city. 

Chairman Walsh. Are those all the oincial positions which you have hold? 

Mr. Barker. Omitting just minor positions In the local uniorus. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon are a carpenter by trade, are yon? 

Mr. Barker. Carpenter by trade, ^ « 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Barker. Five years. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you live before you lived hen‘? 

Mr. Barker. Birmingham, England. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you come direct from Birmingham, England, to this 
place? 

Mr. Barker. Yes, sir. 
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4 (Miairuiaii Walsh. And joii luive been a jounieyiimn carpenter for a long 
time? 

Mr. Barkeu. Twent.v jears. « 

Chairman Walsii. Man of family, are yon? 

Mr. Barker. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, there were a list of questions submitted to you. Mr. 
Barker, 1 believe, and 1 wish you would lake them up in their order, please, and 
tell us first tlie extent to which the building trades in Los Angeles are organized. 

Mr. Barker. Take them in alphabetical order? 

Chairman Walsh. Y"os. 

Mr. Barker. Now, this is only an estimate. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

IMr. Barker. It is almost impossilile to give a correct estimate. 

Chairman Walsh. You give us the best estimate that can be givtai. 

]\Ir. Barker. Yes. Bricklayers. 50 per cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Fifty per cent of what? 

Mr. Barker. Organized. 

(\)mmissioner Weinstock. Oh. 

Mr. Barker. IMumbei-s, about 45 per cent : slu'Ct-metal workers, about 45 per 
cent; canientcu’s, 25 jier cent; plasterers, about GO per cent; hod carriers will be 
about GO or 75 per cent ; lalhers, about 40 per cent. 

(^hairman Walsit. ISIetal or wood or both? 

INlr. Barker. The lathers are in one organization, known as the Internal iiiiuil 
Association of Wood and Metal T.athers. The ironworkers Imve S(*nr('ely any 
organization. T would not put the ironworkers down above 25 per cimt. I am 
speaking entirely from— T am just approximating. These tigui’cs might bo 
challenged. That is, I think, the extent of the building trades organizations. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What are the relations between the employers and tiuur 
worknuMi in T^os Angeles in your industry; that is. in the building industry? 

Mr. Barker. Well, now, shall 1 just explain to you that while lh(‘ building 
trades as a wdiole can say that they work a union shop in tins cil.\, a number 
of the crafts work a union shop in their owm craft? 1 give you the bricklayers, 
lathers, sheet-metal workcu's, plumbers, and laborers wdio all work a union shop 
in their own craft. The carp<‘nters work open shot). The painters w’ork oikui 
shop. I forgot to tell you, 1 put down the paintcTs’ organization about 45 per 
cent. I forgot to tell you. 

Chairjuan Walsh. When you mean they work open shop 

Mr. Barker. The Industry is work(‘d ou the open-shop plan; but tlu' crafts I 
have indicaU'd, tlu‘y work the closed-shop ])lai) in their own particular craft. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In their owm particular craft? 

JMr. Barker. Yes. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Now, tliese other crafts; do yon mean by an open shop 
that they really do employ both union and nonunion men without- discrimina- 
1i(;n? 

Mr. Barker. Well, in some eases; yes. In other cases, no. You w^ill find 
uiiiou bricklayers on a job where there are nonunion carpenters employwl. 
And you will Vmd union carponters emi)loyed wdierc there are nonunion brick- 
layers, and so on right through tlie trad(‘. Noav, the way the crafts that o[)ernte 
the uiiion shop maintain their union shop is that the building industry in tills 
city is so cut up by moans of subletting. One of the most notorious nonuuioii 
firms in this city is the F. O. Engstruin Co., and yet I believe almost invariably 
their plumbing *i.s done by union men. And the Alta Planing Mill, too; they 
are another vm-y notorious unfair concern, the most of their brickw’ork is done 
hy union men, and that is doiu* by .subh'tting. And the master plumbers are 
small firms, and the organization is thus able to get in with them and work 4ri 
accord wMth them. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed with the relations generally hetwTen the em- 
ployers and employees that you deem to be significant in Los Angeles. 

iMr. I5ARKER. That is a very dimcult question, Mr. Walsh, because the rela- 
tions existing betw^een the organizations which operate the union shop in their 
ow'ii craft ami their employers is good undoubtedly, and there Is very little 
trouble existing between those organizations and the employers who operate' 
under the union-shop agreement. The difficulty, the trouble, the discrimination 
is all caused with the general contractor, usually caused with the general con- 
tractor And that is wdiere the trouble wdth the organizations largely exi.sts. 

I could say that the relations existing between the organizations and the 
employers that have agreements witli them, w’e have a w'ritteu agreement in 
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the Ksheet-inetal workers and the pluinher:^ particularly, and the relations are 
good. The most of tlie sheet-metal workers and the most of the plumbers tlml 
that their relations in Los Angeles a«e good. Our dlfliculty is with the general 
contractor, with the big men. It usually happens in the case of his censtru(‘- 
tion work, on his carpenter work he hires the men direct, and the same witli 
his laborers, but he sublets his plastering, his bricklaying work and his paint- 
ing, and sometimes a union contractor gets that work, and then union men work 
on the jobs. But, generally speaking, as I have said, there is no such thing 
as a union shop in the building industry in this city. 

Chairman AValsit. How are the wages and hours of labor in the building 
tracl^B of I.OH Angeles as compared for instance with San Francisco and other 
cities on the coast ? 

Mr. Bxkker. Tlie bricklayers in Los Angeles, union bricklayers, get $0 a day ; 
in San Francisco they get .$7 ; union carpenters in Los Angeles get .$4 a day; in 
San Francisco they get $5; union plasterers in I-os Angeles get .$o n day; in 
Sjin Francisco I think it is $0 — I am not sure; union shei^t-metal workers iti 
Los Angeles get a day; in San Francisco they get 1 iKdieve; union 

plumbers in Los Angeles get .$4..'10 a day; in San Francisco I think they get ; 
union hod carri(*rs in Los Aiigeh'S get from .$3 to $3.75 a day ; in San Francisco 
they get $4 and $.") ; union painters in Los Angeles get $3.50 a day; in San 
Francisco they get ,$4.75 — I think tliat is it ; ironworkers in Los Angeles I 
believe g(‘t $4 a day; I think in San Francisco it is $G..50 or .$7 — I think that 
is it. 

Fhainnan WAnsrr. How as to hours? 

Mr. Barker. T’nion men in this city work 8 hours a day. 

Chaii-inan Walsh. How is tliat? 

Mr. I>m:ker. Fnion men in tliis city work 8 hours a day. Nonunion men, of 
course, work longer — 9 and 10. 

Chairman Wat.sh, I wish, if you <*ould, you would compare the qualily of 
woj-k done in Los Angeles umka* the union and nonunion conditions; that would 
he as to the question as to whetluT or not lliere is restri(*tion of output on tln^ 
pai-t of the unions, or a very largely increased output in the case of nonunion 
sh<q>s. 

Mr. Barker. Well. T (ould say iliat in Los Angelos there can be no sucb tiling 
as restriction of output among the union men. We are constantly competing 
with this cheaper labor, and employers who do hire union men. hire them on the 
distinct understanding they are to delivcu' the goods and earn ,$4 a day, which 
can only ]>e expressoil In quantity. I am speaking now as a cariR>nler. There 
is no such tiling as restriction of output in T/os Angeles. 

In regard to the cost of work — since 1910 T liave only worked on work 
wliere the carpenters have ha<l a chance to control tlieir particular end of 
the industry, and I could take you to tlie j(4As where I have been engaged - 
that Is, of cour.se, where my observation must be confined — tlie particular jobs 
T have worked on, and take yon to jobs that have been done by nonunion 
men. and I could ask any fair-minded man to compare the quality of work 
done, and undoubtedly liave the i>plnion expressed to me as I once hud done 
by a prominent architect here — 1 worked on one of his jobs for five months, 
a large residence in this city, lie liidn't know I was a union man when he 
offered me the job. I was a stranger here from the old connt?\v. T said: 
“Now, I am a union man; what are labor conditions liere?” He said to me, 
“ Well, I will toll yon ; tin' laboi* unions have not the jiower in Los Angeles 
they have In other cities, hut I find that the best of onr work — the best of our 
carpenter work — is being done by the union men.” That is the opinion of that 
architect. He gave it to me without asking, hut just simiiiy talking with him. 
And I would say — I could aflirm that the be.st work done in this city is being 
done and has been done by union men, speaking as a carpenter, and iindonlitedly 
that follows in the — as far as bricklayers are concerned, because you know you 
can get nonunion bricklayers from $3.50 up. A union iiricklayer won’t work 
under $6, and he has not only to turn out quality but quantity, too. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any other statement you think would enlighton 
the commission that has not been touched in the specific questions, or any 
statement you would like to make on this or along these lines? 

Mr. Barker. Well, there is one phase of this which perhai^s I might try and 
make a statement on. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Barker. That is the cost of the union and nonunion labor, ami the com- 
parison which has bei'n attempted to be made between Los Angeles and San 
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Fl^ftiirisco. Of course I nm not a financier and don’t understand how these 
thinj's are arrived at. but here are some facts: Eighteen months ago the State 
armory building In Exposition Park, the^’ontractor was one Robert Trost, In 
San Francisco. He operated a union shop in San Francisco, and naturally he had 
to here. His carpenters wore paid $4 a day. I myself was working on the job 
11 months, and of cour.se all crafts paid the union scale and union men were 
employed, even right down to the common laborer. The highest scale of wtiges 
was paid on tliat job. One Sunday afternoon I took a friend of mine down to 
the job, and Mr. F. O. Engstrum came on the job, and my friend happened to 
know him and entere<l into a conversation with him, and my friend came to me 
afterward.s and said: “Mr. Engstrum say.s, ‘I am simply bowled over oir this 
job ; I can’t understand this job. This man Trost cut my figures right in two, 
and his wage bill, I know, must be much heavier than mine would have been.’ ’’ 
;Mr. Trost manufactures all his interior finish in San Francisco under union 
conditions at di.^tinctly higher wages than the millmen in Los Angeles here, and 
in addition to that his stuff had to be shipped to Los Angeles, and it was all set 
up by union men. That is one of the mysteries of the cost of union and non- 
union labor. I can’t see how it can be approximated. 

To take another case; the Alta Planing Mill had the contract to put np the 
Examiner Rnilding, and a union clause was inserted in the contract, and 
they had to employ union carpenters and pay them .$4 a day. Now, I don’t 
think that the building of the Examiner job broke the planing mill company, 
])Ut I think I am right in saying that that danse was inserted after the bid 
of the planing mill company was in. So that I have always affirmed that 
the contractors In this city adopted a very good slogan, from the employers’ 
standpoint, when they adopted the “ Industrial freedom “ slogan, for T believe 
the public would probably not have to pay any more if this city was operated 
under union conditions ; wlmt would happen would be this, that the men working 
on the difi’erent j<4)S would obtain more money, and busines.s conditions gener- 
ally would ho better, whereas I think if you take — if Mr. Engstrum’s state- 
ment is worth anything, either lie must be making an enormous pile of money 
out of the jobs he does, or Mr. Trost must have lost an enormous amount on 
that particular job. However, I have it fron] bis superintendent, who is still 
employed by Mr. Trost In San Francisco, that everything was lovidy on that job. 

If you ask me to compare the expense of any particular building put up 
under nonunion and union conditions, 1 say 1 don’t know how to compare tliem; 
because these cases siinidy puzzled me, not being a financier. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Welnstock would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Wkin.^iock. T gather from tlie figiin's >ou read off to-day 
that in the building trades there are somewbore between 40 and CO per cent 
of the workers organized. 

l^Ir. Barkek. Tliat is the very highest figure. 

Commissioner Wetxstoi k. Say 40 to 50 piT cent? 

Mr. Barker, It is stretching it at 50. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do tlie coiitractlng builders in Los Angeles recog- 
nize and deal with the unions in the building Inulcs? 

Mr. Barker. The general contractors; no, .sir. 

(V)mmissioner M'einstock. They do not? 

Mr. Barker. No. sir. 

Commissioner AVeiastock. When th(‘y employ union men they simply em- 
ploy tliem as individuals? 

Mr. Barker. As Individuals; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkiastock. How liave these wages yon have read off been 
arrived at? Have they been tixeil arbitrarily by the employer, or Is it the 
result of an understanding between the niiioiis on the one hand and the em- 
jiloyer on the other? 

Mr. Barker. Are you speaking of the union scale? 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barker. I stated the bricklayers operated on the union-shop basis. They 
were enabled to do that by the subcontract .system which is adopted in this 
city. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AATiat is the subcontract sy.stera? 

Mr. Barker. You take tlie job being put up at Seventh and Boadway; the 
general contractor there sublet the brickwork. The outside brickwork Is being 
done by a man named John.son, who contracted to put up the outside brickwork 
with the general contractor. . 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is Johnson a contractor? 
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Mr. Bakker. He is a brick contractor alone. He (loe.s notliing but brickwork, 

Coinmissioner W’ejastock. This subcontractor goes out and liires bricklayers 
anil pays them 

Mr. Barker. Six dollars a day. 

Commissioner Weix stock. Who lixes this Did he? 

Mr. ILmikeu. The bricklayers’ union. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Then when he employs union men he must be 
l)repared to pay wlmtcver wage the union may have lixed, but he don’t recognize 
the union and won’t deal with them? 

Mr. Barker. 1 want you to to distinctly understand that is the general con- 
tractor, a man like Engstrum or the Alta rianing Mill or otlier general con- 
tractors. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But ^^ill the subcontractor recognize and deal 
with the union? 

Mr. Barker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weixsiock. Can unionism coexist with wliat is known as the 
open shop? 

]\Ir. Barker. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You tldnk one or the other must pass awa> ? 

.Mr. Barker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now\ point out why unionism can’t coexist 
with the open shop. That is, when 1 say open shop, it is perhaps important to 
di^tlne what I mean by that, so that we don’t have a misunderstanding as to the 
meaning of tlie w ord. As 1 understand, a closed shop is only where union men 
are employed. 

IMr. Barker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. An open shop is a simp where union and non- 
union men work side by side. A nonunion shop is a shop where only nonunion 
men are employed. Do you understand it as 1 do? 

Mr. Barker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am referring lairticularly to the oiX‘n shop, a 
shop wliere union and nonunion men work side by side. 

Mr. Barker, i'es, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Point out why, in ^our opiidon, unionism and 
tlie open shop can not go hand in hand. 

Mr. Barker. Well, 1 think myself that you take the carpenter business in 
the city here to-day; a man in Iajs Angeles who carries a union card as a car- 
])enter must do so because he believes in the principles of unionism. This city 
in the last tive years has almost doubled in popidation, but the organization 
of carpenters has increased very, very little. Work has bemi plentiful. Dur- 
ing the last five years, 1 would say, Los Angeles has had its fair share. The last 
two years it has not been so good, but the tlrst three years everyone will admit 
business was good in Los Angeles. 

The only reason we could arrive at for the carpenters’ organization being 
so weak is the fact that the organization has not the power to obtain for the 
worker* wdiat the organization claims it ought to obtain. Then, on the other 
hand, the fundamental prinidple of the labor movement is that it seeks to 
obtain for the w’orker a better chance to live. You might admit it is a neces- 
.sary evil, but it takes money to keep tip the organization, and the organization 
always establishes the maximum rate in w'ages in any locality. The only way 
that "can be obtained is by the fact that the employers know^ there are a num- 
biM’ of men who are wdlling to stand as a unit for certain things. They could 
tak(* us one by one and defeat us, but when they come to a big body of men 
banded together, tlie employer has to tldnk twice before he throws down the 
gantlet. So that you will see ,the essential comlition in the matter of the 
lalM)r movement is for the organization to control a particular shop or in- 
dustry as far as the w’orkingmen are concerned. All the rest will be followed 
by agreement. Is tliat clear? 

Commissioner Weinstoc’K. Yes; that is clear, and if your reasoning on the 
matter is sound, It means then that this Nation, sooner or later, Industrially 
must become all nonunion or all closed shop? 

Mr. Barker. Exactly, as I think; yes, sir. There are two forces striving 
for power. One can only attain power by the defeat of the other. That is an 
accepted axiom, no matter whether in the industrial field, or the religious field, 
or any other field. There are two forces contending. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You approximate the workman’s idea in the 
building trades in San Francisco? 

SSSIO^—S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 6 33 
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Mr. Barkeb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinsto<'k. Where there is practically a closed shop and 
wa^^es higher and the hours no longer? 

Mr. Barker. Yes, sir. 

(Joiiunissioner Weinstock. The hours are substantially the same, eight and 
eight? 

Mr. Barker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From your tlieory it would seem that all union 
men in l.os Angeles would drift to San Francisco? 

Mr. Barker. No, sir; I don't think so. The fact that San Francis<x) is a 
union town does not prove that San Francisc(» controls the law of supply 
and tlemand. Now, if you take, for instance, San Francisco immediately after 
the lire; there was a big demand for men, but the inevitable slump came in 
San Francisco, and for a number of years San Francisco has been overstocked 
by workingmen — men hunting for Jol)s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The mere fact of men going there does not create 
employment for them? 

Mr. Baukeu. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the answer to the contention made on 
this witness stand yesterday, and if you were here yon doubtless heard the 
statement made by Mr. Zeehandelaar, the sei*r<dnry of the merchants and 
manufacturers’ association, and I tldnk also by Gen. Otis, that in their opinion 
one of the most important assists that Ia)S Angeles had from a commercial 
and industrial standpoint was its oimi shop; that that brought capital here; 
that that developed Industries here and broiiglit people Inu'c. What is the 
answer, if there is any truth in that statement? 

Mr. Barker. 1 don’t know, but I would say, tliough, that while that .state- 
ment might have been made, tlie real cause for Ihe great intlux of capitfil, if 
that has been tlie case, has been the fact that labor was cheap here, not that 
labor was or was not organized, but that labor was cbeaj). I think if it could 
l>e possii)le to get a comparison of the CTist of, .say, the F^xaminer Building in 
San Francisco and a building of the same .size in Los Angeles, the amount 
would be very small — the difference would be very small. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think the cost per cubic foot would be sub- 
stantially the same? 

Mr. Barker. San Francisco might have a sliglUly lilgher rate, but not any- 
where sufHcient to explain the difference in wages i>aid the men working on 
the job. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean the San Francisco workers had a 
higher efficiency? 

Mr. Barker. I would undoubtedly say so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean when tlie employer in San Francisco 
pays $5 a day to his carpenters and the I.os Angeles employer pays $4 that the 
San Francisco contractor gets $5 worth of labor and the Los Angeles contrac- 
tor gets }j;4 worth of labor; is that wtiat you mean? 

Mr. Barker. I can only say tins, I have never w'orke^l in San Francis(*o, but 
I know a number of union men wlio luive, and they say a man certainly has got 
to deliver the gCHsls in San Francisco to hold his job, both in efficiency and in 
quantity of work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. At that rate he wou]<l have to increase his effi- 
ciency over Los Angeles to the amount of 25 per cent? 

Mr. Barker. I should say so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And is it your opinion frdm your knowleilge of 
iTindltions that the San Francisco carpenter is 25 per cent more efficient than 
the Los Angeles carpenter? 

]Mr. Barker. I am unable to answer that question, because I have never 
worked with men who have worked in San Francisco any length of time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They would have to do that for the San Francisco 
employer to be as well off as the Los Angeles employer? 

Mr. Barker. I would not .say so. Men that worked in San Francisco and 
then came to Los Angeles said that they preferred San Francisco from the 
standpoint of the workingman. 

If I might refer back to the co.st of construction. In 1910 during the time of 
the metal-trades strike they were building the Alexandria Hotel Annex. A 
committee from the Los Angeles Building Trades Council went before the men 
who were financing the steel construction in the building and offered to erect 
that steel and save tlie company who were erecting that hotel many thousands 
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of dollars. They also offered to furnish a cash bond covering tlveir responsibil- 
ity and their liability on the iob. They submitted their figures in writing. 
They promised to erect the steel and save, as I said, the company these tlioii- 
san(is of dollars. I think it w’as between fifty and sixty thous4nid dollars. But 
they were going to pay their men four dollars and a half a day while the struc- 
tural men on the Job at that time were getting two dollars and a half a day, 
and the company in charge of the erection admitteil that the bid w'as [►er- 
fectlv fair; that the bona fide w'as good and they did not tloubt that tlie union 
could do it and carry out that bl<l, but they said, “ Yon are nut on our side and 
therefore we can’t entertain it.” 

Commissioner Weinstock, That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Bryson. ^ 

TESTIMONY OF MR. H. W. BRYSON. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, {dense. 

Mr. Bryson. H. W. Br.\soii. 

Chairman Walsh. Your business, please. 

Mr. Bryson. Ceneral manager of the F. <>. Kngstnim contractors. 

Chairman Walsft. They are l)uilding contractors, are they? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Ilow' l<mg luive you live<l in T-.os Anwles? 

Mr. Bryson. About 14 years. 

Cliairman Walsh. And how long lune yon occupitnl >our present {>osltion? 

Mr, Bryson. I have l)een conno<'ted with the Kngstnim (’<>. since I nmie to 
Los Angeles. After the organization into a corporation. I have octmpieil tlu^ 
same position. Tlioy were incoriiorated— I think It has been ul>»)ut siv or stwea 
years. 

(’hairman Walsh. You have a ti.Ye<l number of hours ].>er day that your men 
work? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

(Miairman Walsh. Wliat Is that, please? 

Mr. Bryson. Eight imurs for some departments and niiu* hours others. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ilo you deal in your i-onstruction work iu any instances 
witli unions? 

Mr. Bryson. We have operated an open sliop. 

(Miairmaii Walsh. In which you deal witli union or nonunion alike, without 
dlscriminathui? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, There wiav a numlu'r of quest iims. I l)elie\e, submitted 
to you, were there not? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. We will Ldlow’ those, as near as we can. 

Mr. Bryson. I wmuld be glad to. 

Chairman Walsh. Some will answer <dhers, I noticed. First, which de- 
partm'onts are eight hours and \vhi<'h are nine hours per <lay? 

Ml*. Bryson. I liad better explain the basis on whuii ouj‘ organization is 
based, .so that you can perhaps get a better idea of the general run of things. 

Cluiiirman Walsh. Very grunl. 

Mr. Bryson. We ari' buihling (contractors. Our organization is based on the 
construction of buildings only, and we manufacture most of the ne<'es.sary 
articles that go in construction, such as niillwork, galvanized iron, ornamental 
iron, and so forth. Our force consists principally of foremen, subforemen, 
timeUiH'perss plasterers, carpenters, brick masons, (dectriciaius, steam fitters, 
plumbers, painters, decora tm’s, shect-nietal workers, maciiinists, ornaineutal 
Iron workers, cement finishers, lathers, tile setters, artificial stone workers, 
stationary engineers, and .so forth. 

Chairman Walsh. Nuw, then, will you plea.se answer my question, if you 
can, at this point? In whiit department.s (rf those various crafts or in what 
crafts do you work eight liours a day and In wiuit nine Im>uvs? 

Mr. Bryson. On all liulldings we work eight hours. In our mill nud team- 
ing department and wiierev('r we operate machinery it is operated on a niiu^- 

hour basis. . ^ ^ 

Chairman Walsh. On the building is the union referred to, whether the 

crafts are organized or unorganized? 

Mr. Bryson. I don’t quite understand. 
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Otmirninn AValsii. Oii the bulldinps, In addition to the eight-hour day, is 
Unit adopted regardless of whether tlie cruft is organized or unorganized? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

('liairm’an Walsh. As to question No. 1 : 

Tlie extent to wiilch tlie unions arc recognized in construction work in Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Bryson. I do not think they are recognized hy the contractors In gen- 
ei‘nl, only as an open shop. 

Chairman AValsh. Well, take the plumbers, for instance. Do you deal with 
them as an organization? Do you have any nonunion plumbers at all? 

Mr. Bryson. Our organization is based on nonunionism altogether. 

(’huirman Walsh. But you do employ union plumbers? 

Mr. Bryson. Not when we l^iow it. 

Chairman Walsh. Union cari>enters? 

Mr. Bryson. No, sir. 

C'hatrman Walsh. You don’t employ, then, any union craftsmen if you 
know it? 

Air. Bryson. Not if we know it. We are a nonunion shop. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish, now, you would give the wages in Los Angeles 
compared with the wages in San Francisco. 

Air. Bryson. I can not speak definitely about San Francisco wages, only 
what I have heard testihed to here. The wages we pay in our operations are 
based on the w'orkings in San Jose, San Bernardino, Pasadena, Long Beach, 
and San Digo. There is a slight variation, not enough to be taken into con- 
sideration, on the 1 a)s Angeles scitle. 

Chairman Walsh. As to hours of labor? 

Air. Bryson. The same — eight hours. 

Chairman Walsh. You have heard the comparison made here of the wages 
in the building trades. Were those approximately correct? 

Air. Bryson. I don’t think so. We recognize eight hours as the basis of all 
work, except wdiere all of our competitors have nine hours, and we try to keep 
in competition with our comi»etitors. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, with regard to the results in construction work 
under union and nonunion conditions, I wish you would follow along these 
questions. First, as to the quality of the work, what has been your experience? 

>lr. Bryson. Speaking from our standpoint, working nonunion, we find the 
higiiest standard in our operations under nonunion conditions. 

('hairman Walsh. The highest standard you have found to be in the non- 
union conditions? 

Air, Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the quality. Now, as to (luantity? 

Air. Bryson. Wc regard the quantity more on account of no delay, not inter- 
fering with overlapping of duties, such as a laborer assisting a carpenter, the 
bricklayer and tender placing the brick at the most convenient place for the 
bricklayer to work, apprenticeship more liberal, no restriction as to the amount 
of work one man can perform. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, as to the cost of construction. What do you find 
the difference, if any, to be in union and nonunion? 

Mr. Bryson. The cost of construction naturally is less because of that effi- 
ciency I just mentioned. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any difference in it on account of the w’ages 
paid? The hours, you say, are the same? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In the nonunion job are the wages less than they are on 
the union job? 

Mr. Bryson, I don’t think so, generiilly speaking, if a man is rated accord- 
ing to his efficiency, which we try to do. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed closely enough to give the per cent 
of difference there will he in cost of construction on a large building under 
nonunion and union conditions? 

Mr. Bryson. I don’t know anything about the cost of construction of a union 
building. 

Chairman Waj.sh. You haven’t paid any attention to that? 

Mr. Bryson. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You could not answer that question, then? 

Mr. Bryson. No, sir; I could not 
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Chairman Walsh. What are the particular features you object to in coiuli- 
tions deinniifled by trade unions in the trade industry? 

Mr. Bkyson. The particular features objecte<l to under conditions demanded 
by building trades unions? 

(diairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bryson. Well, we found them dictatorial, domineering, selfish, not re- 
sponsible for verbal agreements; in case we entered into contracts with tliem 
they were broken. 

(Chairman Walsh. How many such cases have you had in your experience 
of violation of contracts — breaking of contracts? 

Mr. Bryson. We had innumerable cases where we can’t place any confidence 
in representations that were made while we were running an open shop. 

Chairman Walsh. For Instance, what unions have broken contracts? 

Mr. Bryson. Well, the galvanized iron department was an open shop at one 
time, and we let the men know it was an open sliop. As soon as they got to 
work and got thoroughly organized they trie<l to unionize us, when they 
promised that they wouldn’t. 

Chairman Walsh. But I mean where contracts have been entered into by 
the union as to wages and hours, have you any instance where those contracts 
were violated, where the union did not keep their part of the agreement? 

Mr. Bryson. No; we did not go into it on that line. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you in mind any Instance that came under your 
observation where an agreement was made, either verbally or in writing, by 
any organization as a whole, through its officers with your company, or any 
association of employers, which was violated? That is, which was not carried 
out by the union? 

]Sfr. Bryson. No, sir ; we never bothered about that point. 

(’Imirmaii Walsh. You never knew any such instance. You have no such 
instance in your mind. What has the Kngstrum Co. done to improve working 
conditions? First, have you increased wages or re<iuced hours at any time? 

Mr. Bryson. Wages are based entirely on efficiency at the mill and paid 
accordingly. We recognize eight hours and nine hours as a fair standard. 

tfiiairman Walsh. How long liave you had the nine-hour stamlard you have 
spoken of here? 

Mr. Bryson. In the milling dei>artment we have always had it. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there been any increase in wages, say, during the last 
five years in your company — any general increase? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir ; when conditions are pr<>si)erous, such as lots of build- 
ing, why, we increased wages sometimes. Of course, we are governed by sup- 
ply and demand. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the last increase? 

Mr. Bryson. Governed by supply and demand. 

Chairman Walsh. It is governed by supply and demand? 

l\fr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And if it is difficult for you to get workmen you pay 
more money? 

Mr. Bryson. When the other contractors do; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. When the other contractors do? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. We have to meet competition. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you rnise<l wages at any time, a general raise of 
wages in any particular craft at any time that you want to call the attention 
of the commission to? Say, during the last five years. 

Mr. Bryson. Yes; wages dropi)ed considerably in 1907 on account of the 
general financial depression ; also building depression. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, take one craft. 

Mr. Bryson. Labor went <lown a small percentage; carpenters to ,$3 to 
$8.25, something like that. When conditions got better we voluntarily raised 
them. 

Chairman Walsh. On all carpenters? 

Mr. Bryson. It speaks all the way down; all the craftsmen. I gave that as 
on illustration. 

Chairman Walsh. About hew many men do you have employed In normal 
times would you say? 

Mr. Bryson, Fifteen hundred to two thousand. 

Chairman Walsh. Fifteen hundred to two thousand? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You are president of this company, are you? 
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Ml’. Buy SON. Manager 

Glmlrman Walsh. Manager of tlie company? 

Mr. Bbyson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is the president? 

Mr. Bryson. F. O. Engstrnni. 

Clmirman Walsh. Where does he live? 

Mr. Bryson. He lives in Los Angeles. 

Ohairiiian Walsh. What means have yon for adjusting kwVividual grie\» 
ances of these men? 

^tr. Bryson. Glad to take it up with them any time they have a grievance — 
some oflicer of our company. 

Chairman Walsh. With some oflicer? 

^Ir. Bryson. And arnrhyze it and try t<» treat tJiem fair. 

CUialrman Walsh, Is there any orgauizjition among >our men at all for pre- 
senting grievances? 

Mr. Bryson. Not as I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. What efforts have you made along the lines of safely 
and sanitation in your work? 

Mr. Bryson. We silent thousands of dollars for public safety, such as rail- 
ings around openings, danger, and other signs of warning prominently disr- 
played; specific instructions to superinteiulenls, foremen, and timekeepers: 
general supervision by ofilcers for tliem t(> use every means of protection for 
safety first. Sanitation has equal conshleration. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any (piesti(ms? 

Commissioner CVConnkll. Yes. 

Mr. Bryson, is yoiii* company a corixH-alionV 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner D’C^onnell. What is its c'aiutulization? 

Mr. Bryson. What is its capitalization? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; what is it? 

Mr. Bryson, We liave records. I will refer you to tlie re<*ords on that. 

Chairman Walsh. If you have it in mind kindly state it, because it Ls diffi- 
cult to go to the records. 

Mr. Bryson. One hundred ami fifty-five thousand two hundred dollars. 

(k)mmlssionor O’Connell. What are the shares issued at? 

Mr. Bryson, What? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Par value? 

Mr. Bryson, Four dollars^ par value, wliat they are worth now — par value, 
$100 a share. 

Commissioner O’Connell. IIow much? 

Mr. Bryson. One hundred dollars a share. 

Coininissionor (^’Connell. They are now? 

Mr. Bryson. One hundred dollars a .share, 

(k)mmissioner O'Connell, They arc now wortli four dollars, you say? 

Mr. Bryson. I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who o\vns tlie majority sh.are of tlie stock? 

Mr. Bryson. It is owned equally between F. o. Kngstrum, F. K. Kngstrum, 
and myself. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say your company doesn’t employ union men 
or contract with them. Do yon subcontract your work? 

Mr. Bryson. On very rare occasions. 

Commissioner O’Connkli^ Well, on such (KTasions do you question whether 
your subcontractor employs union or nonunion men? 

Mr. Bryson. Don’t look into that. We look into the financial responsibility 
of the man we give the subcontract to. . 

Commisshmer O’Connell. The question of the setting of wages: You as 
general manager say what the wages shall be? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes; T have the last say in the matter. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you confer by method of conference with em- 
ployees at all, whether the rate you say Is satisfactory to them or not? 

Mr. Bryson. Well, T know it Is in general ; it is satisfactory because it is 
based on close observation of what others pay in general, and the men on our 
pay roll have been with us a long time. If they could do better financially 
they would be apt to take advantage of it if we were not paying about the 
same scale of wages that our competitors did. 

Commissioner O’Connell. JBut you designate the wage to be paid, and if they 
don’t like it tliey leave it, I suppose? 
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Mr. Hbyson. No; we <lan’t do it tluit way. The basis of wages is something 
that was started when we entered the contract business, and we have trte<1 to 
meet competition wherever it is necessary by paying the highest scale of wages 
consistent with efficiency, long service, etc. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, what I am trying to get at is whether the em- 
ployees are taken into those at all in the matter of the regulation of their 
wages, or whether your company simply reasons among yourselves, your offi- 
cials, or you as general manager say that three or three dollars and a quarter 
or three and a half shall be the rate for carpenters that you pay? 

Mr. Bryson. They all understand that. We tell them what we pay before 
they are employed in case they ask the question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Having no organization among your employee's, 
seeing that they are not an organization, consequently they are not dealt with 
eii masse or either individually as to wliether they like it or not. 

Mr. Bryson. Well, we will deal with them individually any time there is 
any dissatisfaction among any of our men, or we deal with any number of 
them at any time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose a grievance arises on one of your jobs. 
How is it adjusted? These men that have grievances of some kind. 

Mr. Bkyson. We don’t have them usually. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Never ha\e grievances? 

Mr. Bryson. They seem to be all thoroughly satisfied with general condi- 
tions. Of course you can find a man Imlivldnally who says perhaps he has 
not got all he wants, he can’t get all he wants. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In your mill, where you are operating nine hours, 
if the employees tliere desire to have the hours redwed to eight, w<mld it b(' 
possible under the unorganized condition they have, IrKiividually. to bring alwut 
that rerluction of hours to eight there? 

Mr. Bryson. I would he glad to consult with any Individual or any com- 
mittee that they might apiiofnt. 

Commissioner O’Connki-l. Supposing one individual after another from your 
mill — 1 don’t know how many of them are einploye<i there — comes to ><ui one 
after another. 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connet.i. And say they wonhl like to have tlie eight-hour 
day. 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would those men coming in in tliat way, giving a 
reason to you how and why you should grant an eight-hour day 

Mr. Bryson. Take each man’s demand under consideration. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would he the result? 

Mr. Bryson. Well, if they coidd demonsirate wlierein the dalm was justified 
consistent with general business conditions and our mi'eting conir)etltion we 
would be glad to accede to the demand ; otlierwise we would not. An example 
like that happened in our iiiill, where there was general dissatisfaction on 
account of the nine-hour basis, and when I looked into it I found all the 
other mills working nine hours, and there were some of them working ID— a 
few of them, the .smaller, workir.g 10. I found out injustice was being done 
our men on account of the scale of wages not being as high as what they 
claimed other mills were getting, so I left it to them whether they wanted 
to work on the eight-hour Imsis or nine-hour hasi.s. So T adjusted each 
man’s rate aer'ordlng to elfici(*ncy, long service, and we had a nine-hour basis, 
whif'h we are now operating under. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Did I understand you are operating absolutely 
a nonunion shop? 

Mr. Brtson. Absolutely nonunion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Absolutely nonunion, open shop? Not the ho- 
called open shop? 

Mr. Bryson. Not the open shop. • 

Commissioner O’CoNNfXT,. That seems to he the general impression here, 
that it is the open shop, is absolutely nonunion shop in Los Angeles, as near 

as I can get it . , 

Mr. Bryson. It Is nonunion shop without any question, doubt, or argument. 

Commlsalouer O’Connell. That is all. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Can you tell the commission, IMr. Bryson. alKUit 
what proportion of your workmen are married? 
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Mr. Bkyson. ^fitllut liavin^ any exact data, I should judge it would he 
about 75 per cent of them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are marrie<l men? 

Mr. BRYSf>N. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Do you know what proportion of your workers 
own their own homes, live in their own liomes? 

Mr. Bryson. On the same basis, about 60 or 70 per cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Between 60 and 70 per cent? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes* 

Commissioner O’Connell. You mean, own their own homes 

Ciiairman Walsh. One minute, please. Mr. Weinstock Inis not linished. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you any data to show tlie average duration 
of employment on the part of your workers? 

Mr. Bryson. The average what? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlie average time that your workers work for you, 
or the average period of employment? 

Mr. Bryson. Well, we have no rejmrt of it ; some work over live years, a 
great many of them have been working It) years, and some have worked 12 
to 14 years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have nevio- attempted to strike an average 
to see what the average is? 

Mr. Bryson. Never have. The whole foundation of our business now as it 
exists is based on almost old employees. It Is on the rarest occasions that we 
have to take on new men except for temporary purposes. 

Commissioner W'einsiock. How do you deal with the matter of overtime 
and Sunday work; how is that handleil? 

Mr. Bryson. Try to eliminate it altogether; but when it is necessary from 
conditions which we can control that is, where it is bi safeguard life or some- 
thing like that, or when we run a floor of concrete to get to a certain point, 
then we will work overtime half an hour (»r an hour or two hours ; we consider 
it as part of the day’s work. 

Commissioner Weinst(K’k. And is there any compensation allowed for that? 

Mr. Bryson. Straight time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Straight time? 

Mr. Bryson. Now and then in very unusual cases, wiiich we don’t encourage, 
why there is sometimes we have to work Sundays on very rare occasions ; and 
we have allowed time and a half. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But you don’t make that a rule? 

Mr. Bryson. No; we try to keep away from it as much as we can. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you present, Mr. Bryson, when IMr. Barker 
testified? 

Mr. Bryson. Mr. who? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tom Barker. 

Mr. Bryson. The last man? 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Bryson. I was here part of the time; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstck^k. He made a statement that you may have heard 
giving it purely as his opinion — lie had no figures to go on — that the effi- 
ciency, for example, of the San Francisco carpenter who gets $5 a day was 
approximately more efficient than the Los Angeles carpenter who gets $4 a day. 
Have you any means of determining that In any way? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes; very frequently — not very frequently either, but some- 
times. I have uppermost In mind our plasterers — when we haven’t work for 
them they go to work for other contractors. I have known instances where 
they have gone to San Francisco and worked up there for months and months 
and then have come back and worked for us, and we operated much the 
same men, and men came from San Francisco down here, or go from here 
up there, and there couldn’t possibly be any difference in the efllciency provid- 
ing they are properly handled, in my judgment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean the output per day per man In Los 
Angeles, in your opinion, is about the same as It is in San Francisco? 

Mr. Bryson. I don’t think it is; no, sir. I think it is more than what It Is 
in San Francisco under the union domination. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, the output here Is more than it is in 
San Francisco? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In that particular trade? 
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Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

(Jomiiiissioiier Weinstock. Have you any exact coinparl.son that has ever 
been made? For example, lias It ever been determined what a day’s work here 
is in laying brick? How many brick a day shall constitute a day’s work in 
San Francisco? 

Mr. Bryson. No; it is not based upon that, because one man will lay more 
brick than another. We have never operated in San Francisco; and I can only 
speak from general observation of what I know of the several buildings going 
np. I see bricklayers doing about half a day’s work, it may be more than 
that ; but they lose a great deal of time by stopping to smoke on the job. They 
talk. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Here in Los Angeles or in San Francisco? 

Mr. Bryson. San Francisco; yes. My observation from some of the build- 
ings I have noted, is that they stop to smoke on the job, and they stop to 
talk — labor men come to visit them. I have actually seen them walk out to 
a saloon and spend 10 or I.'!) minutes and then go back to their work. In one 
particular instance, why, I saw a gang of bricklayers in San Francisco, dur- 
ing working hours, ,stop and flip ni<*keis, gamble, saw that with my own eyes. 
And I verified it by the timekeeper there, he saying that it is a condition 
which they can not control. 

Ommissioner Weinstock. Are those things permitted here? 

Mr. Bryson. Absolutely not in our organization. We try to instill into 
every man that there is a better future ahead of him, depending upon his 
loyalty to the firm, his .services, and his efficiency. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. Did you lH‘ar ISIr. Barker’s statement ahso to the 
effect (hat the armory building here in Ta>s Angeles httd been construced by 
a San Francisco union contractor? 

^tr, Bryson. I didn’t hear that statement ; no, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, he made the statement that the contract for 
the armory building here had lx‘en awarded to the lowest bidder — doubtless 
Ix'cause it was the lowest bid— a San Francisco union contractor, and that 
he employed only union men. Well, now, if the nonnnion men are more 
efficient than the union men, and the wage scale is lower, how was it ix)ssible 
for this San Francisco union contractor to have siicessfully and profitably 
handled tliat contract ns ]\Ir. Barker said he tliouglit he did? 

Mr. Bryson. AVell, tliat is only one of many instances of the kind that 
happen. Unless you figiire on the building, unless you know all the figures 
that are put in, you can’t tell. Now, there has been lots of building here in the 
last 5 or 10 years. Very few outside contractors Imve come in, and they 
liave come in in the instances whore they have beat ns figuring. That dties 
not moan to say it is a profitable business or that they made any profit on 
that particular building. But they have come in and stayed for one, two, 
four, or live years. You can’t very easily tell whether they have made a 
success from a profit standpoint or not. 

Uomml.ssioner Weinstock. Are there any hiiilding contractors iu Los Angeles 
who confine tliemselv(‘s altogether to union labor? 

Mr. Bryson. I don't know. I have my own business to attend to and I don’t 
try to look into the other fellow's except in a genei-al way to protect our own 
investments and interests. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Is there a builders’ association in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Bryson. Master builders’ association? 

Uommlssioner Wejn.sto( k. blaster builders’ association. 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

(Jommissioner Weinstock. Contractors’ association? 

Mr. Bryson. I think its name is the master buihlers’ association. 

Comml.ssloner Weinstock. That takes in all the general contractors? 

Mr. Bryson. I think so. 

Commissioner Wetn smock. And not the subcontractors? 

Mr. Bryson. I don’t know. I know very little about it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is your company a member o£ that assmiatlon? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes ; we are a member of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does that association deal with labor organiza- 
tions in any way? , i. 

Mr. Bryson. I don’t think they do, except— well, they leave it to the indi- 
vidual members as far as I know. I have never been to one of their meetings. 
I am satisfied my business associates rarely ever attend, though they do some- 
times go to them. I never heard any of J^liem say that have attended whether 
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they have discui&ed that particular point or not. I know they take up other 
maUers that should be adjusted in general ior the welfare of the State and 
town. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What has been your experience, Mr. Bryson, 
with the workmen’s compensation act? 

Mr. Bkyson. We are in favor of it. It only went into effect on tlie Ist of 
last .January, and since that time I have tried to keep closely in touch with it 
I think w'itli motliflcations tlvat It miglit show after it has been in effect — with 
some of lliose things eliminated as they present themselves, I think it is much 
better for the employer and emplo>eo than the old style and way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The cliarge was made in the beginning it would 
prove a very serious, lieavy burden ui>on irwlustry. Have you found It so? 

Mr. Huy SON. No. On tlie contrary, I favor it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If >ou had a vote upon the matter to either eon* 
tinue or drop it, how would you vote? 

Mr. Buyson. I would vote to adofd it with motlitteations, which would ci’eep 
into anything of that magnitiule, I think the rates are a little higli basetl on 
what they have been up to date, with a liberal profit, and so forth, less expenses ; 
but I understand that will he adjustefl just as soon as tliey can. go through a 
certain period to get the basis to work on. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlmt is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Alamt tlie^e homes, owning the homes. You say 
that a certain per cent of tlie men, of tlte workmen here, own their own liomes?* 

Mr. Buyson. Yes, sir; we encourage that. 

Cominls.sioner O’Connell. No mortgage on them? 

Mr. Buyson. I don’t know about that. I don't go to my men to the extent 
of asking any of tlieir personal business. I encotirage them to start bunk 
accounts, buy tiie lots, and encourage tlieni ti^ ImiUl their houses and furnish 
them. 

Commissioner O’Connell, iVi'e tliere systems of Imiue building here, like 
building and loan assoiiations that loan inone.\ out to build iioinesv 

Mr. Bryson. What is that? 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Are tliere building and louii assuciatiuns tliat 
loan money out 

Mr. Bryson, Ye.s; we have all those facilities. 

CVnnmissioner O’Connell. Facilities? 

Mr. Bryson, Facilities. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there r(‘al-estate conceims iiere that erect 
building.s on Isind; build homes on them, and sell them so miu'h down and so 
much per week or month thereafter? 

IMr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. To what extent do .sucli things go on in the city? 

Mr. Bryson. We try to encourage that all we can us long as people come in 
here and make a good demand. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it possible, therefore, tliat tin" statement made 
by tlic .secretary of the merchants and manufacturers' assoc^i.-itiDU the otlier 
day, in which lie said over 50 per cent in the city of Los Angeles owned their 
own homes? 

Mr. Bryson. T should say 

Cmnmissioner O’Connell. If that Is based largely on the fa(‘t that they own 
their own homes through this method? 

Mr. Bryson. Not altogi^ther. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Oive mo an Idea of wliat per cent of the w'orkinen's 
homes are owned outriglit by the worlcinen of IjOS Angele.s. 

IMr. Bryson. No; I don’t think I wuld get it unle.s.s I would go to the reconls 
and find out what mortgages w’ere against them. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point tlie commission will stand ad.jmtrtteil until 
10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Bryson. Shall I come iMck? 

Chairman Walsh. No ; you may be excused. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m, cm this Wednesday, the 9th day of Sep- 
tember, 1914, an adjournment w'as taken until tire following day, Thorsilay, 
September 10, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. in.) 
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Los Angeles, Cal., Thursday^ Hepteuiber 10, 10 J4 — ^0 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Comniissiooers O’Conneil, Oarietson, Commons, 
and Weinstock. Basil M. Manly. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Craig In the room? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN CRAIG. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Craig. John B\ Craig. 

Chairman WalwSH. Wliat is your business adtlress, ilr. Craig? 

Mr. Craig. Long Beach. 

Chairman Walsh. :Mr. Craig, please pitch your volee a little higher. It is 
very ditiicult to hoar in this room. What Is your address? 

Mr. Craig. Long Beach. 

Cliairman Walsh. Your business, plea.se? 

]Mr. Craig. Shipliuilder. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been engageil In that business? 

IMr. Craig. Ever since I left school. 

Chairman Walsh. A number of years? 

Mr. Craig. Thii-ty years. 

(Jiairman Walsh. How long have you been in this locality? 

Mr. Craig. Aiiout six years; going on seven. 

(Chairman Walsh, Where uere you engageil in business prior to that time? 
Mr. Craig. Toledo, Ohio. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliore? 

Mr. Craig. Toledo, Ohio. 

Chairman Walsh. How long at that point? 

Mr. Craig. I was tliere 19 .\ears. 

CUiairman Walsh. About 19 years? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you were furnisheil with a list of questions, I be- 
lieve, ^^'ore you not. Mr, Craig? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

(.'Iiairinan Walsh. I will direct your attention to those, and a^k you first, 
as I understand it — d<» you run a nonunion cimcern? 

Mr. Cratg. No, sir; we run open shop. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You run wliat is called “open shop”? 

Mv. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, do yon or do you not employ men williout ques- 
tion as to whether or not they belong to a union? 

Mr. thiAiG. We employ them without questitm. 

Cluiriman Walsh. Do you di.scriminate between union and nonunion men 
In any way? 

IMr. Craig. No ; 1 can’t say we do. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have a preference for either one or tho other? 

Itir. Craig. Not under ordinary conditions. 

Chairinan Walsh. >\'ell, what are the conditions under wdiich you might 
have a preference? 

Mr. Craig. Wiiy, in case there was a strike on h(‘re or anything t)f that kind, 
then w'e might be influenced. 

Chiiirman Walsh. So far as jou are concerneil you are willing that men 
should work side by side wiietlier they lieloug to the unions or don't do so? 

Mr. Craig. We Insist they do that. 

Chairman Walsh. You insist they do tliat? 

Mr. Craig. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, I wish you w'ould plea.se give us the wages of 
the different classes of workmen you have in your industry. 

IMr. Craig. Here is a list of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please read it, so that tiie commissioners nuiy 
it 

liir. Craig. Tho foremen in the plant average from cents to 9fl cents an 

hour. 

Cliairman Walsh. Forty-six and a half to ninety -three cents an hour? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How manj; foremen are there? 

Mr. Craig. Oh, T suppose there are six or eigiit of them. 

Chairman Walsh. How many get 93 cents an hour? 
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Mr. Ckaig. I think tliere are three. 

Chairman Walsh. And how many get 40, was it? 

Mr. Craig. I think there are only two. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Ckaig. Mold loft work, 27A to 48 cents an hour. 

Chairman Wacsh. How many get 48 cents? 

Mr. Craig. The boss of the shop. 

Chairman Walsh. Just one, 

Mr. Craig. There are only four or five in there. 

Chairman Walsh. How many get the minimum? 

Mr. (’ratg. It is only the lu'lper gets the minimum. 

(’Iiaii-inan AValsh. What do the others get? 

Mr. Craig. They get about 35 to 40 cents. 

Chairman AValsh. Proceeil. 

Mr. Ckaig. Ship titters get 35 to 45 cents. 

Chairman AA’alsh. How many have you? 

Mr. Craig. I think at the present time we have about 15 or 20; yes ; I guess 25. 
Chairman AA'alsh. How many get the higher rate? 

Air. Craig. I should tiiink over 50 jier cent of them get the higher rate. 
Chairman AA^^LSH. How many the lowest? 

Mr. Craig. I think something like 20 per cent — just a few of the younger ones 
learning. 

Chairman AA^alsh. A>ry good; go to the next. 

Air. Craig. Blacksmiths, 271 to 45 cents per hour. 

Chairman AV \lsh. How many of them are there? 

Air. Craig. AA’ell, I tliink there are six or eight gangs Avorking there at the 
present time. 

Chairman AA\\Lsn. How many in a gang? 

Air. Craig. Three men. 

(''hairman AA'alsh. Proceed with the next. 

Air. Craig. Blacksmiths, 27^ to 45 cents per hour. 

Chairman AValsh. IIow many blacksmiths do you employ? 

Air. Craig. I think we have at the present time seven or eight fires. 

Chairman AA^alsh. How’ many to a fire? 

Air. Craig. AA’ell, there is only one blacksmith. 

Chairman AValsh. Do they have helpers at each one? 

Air. Craig. Oh, yes; two or three helpers. 

Chairman Walsh. How many <»f the blacksmiths get 45 cents? 

Air. Craig. There are three of them to my knoxrledge at the present time. 
Chairman AA^vlsh. How many get the minimum figure? 

Air. Craig. I think oidy one. 

Chairman A\^\lsh. And how do they range in between? 

Air. Craig. These figures I am giving you are the average. AA"e have some 
we are paying more than that right mm. 

Chairman AValsh. We like to get the average, but we also like to get the 
highest and lowest and generally in between. 

Air. Craig. I think only 20 per cent of them. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Well, the others of coui’se range in between? 

Mr. Craig. A'es, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Go to the next. 

Air. Craig. Carpenters, 37^ to 45 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. How many carpenters have you? 

Air. Craig. We haven’t very many, I don’t suppose over 8 or 10. 

Chairman AA’alsh. How many of those get the highest, 45 cents? 

Air. Craig. I think there are only three that are getting the highest. 
Chairman Walsh. Only three? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then go to the next. 

Mr. Craig. Machinists, 35 to 40 cents tier hour. 

Chairman Walsh. How many machinists have you? 

Mr. Craig, Only at the present time I think about 8 or 10. 

Chairman Walsh. Go to the next. 

Mr. Craig. Piiie fitters, 35 to 40 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. How many have you? 

Air. Craig. Very few of them there now, probably a half a dozen. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately? 
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Mr. Craig. I think about a lialf a dozen at the present time. I iniv:h( explain 
to you that at the present time our works are pretty low. We are not running 
near the men we ordinarily do. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you about that later. 

^Ir. Craig. Reamers and drillers, 80 to .821 cents an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of those do you employ? 

]Mr. Craig. I suppose about a dozen there now. 

Chairman Walsh. Go to the next. 

Mr. Craig. The lowest we pay Is 20 to 274 cents an hour for laborers. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is that? 

Mr. Craig. Twenty to twenty-seven and one-half cents an hour for laborers. 

Chaii'inan Walsh. How many have you? 

;Mr. Craig. Oh, I supiwse we have 50 laborers. 

t'hairman Walsh. Fifty, and how many of them get 27^ <ents? 

Mr. Craig. I think over 50 per cent of them. 

Cluiirman Walsh. How much is your present force (Inninlshod, basing It 
ui)on the normal condition? 

Mr. Craig. Oh, it is only about half. 

Chairman Walsh. About half? 

Mr. (hiAiG. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would brielly slate the rcnisons you have for 
maintaining oi>en-shop conditions rather than a closed shop exclusively? 

Mr. Craig. Well, it is just simply an economic condition — ^economic problem, 
economic reason. 

(Mialrmaii Walsh. Well, I would like for you to give them yourself if you 
NV’lll, without suggestion from me. 

Mr. (hUTG. Well, we have tried the closed shop back in the old yard a num- 
ber of >ears, and from our experience there we found that we could not get 
the economy out of the yard. 

Chairman Walsh, Could not get what? 

Mr. Craig. Could not get the economy out of the yard \\e could with the 
open shop, 

(Chairman Walsh. Well, do I take it from that, then, that you can do your 
work more economically? 

Mr. Craig. We can; yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, now, from what, from the standpoint of wages or 
the standpoint of elliclency or one or both? 

IMr. Crakl From the standpoint of elliciency in general. 

t^iairmaii Walsh. Well, now, what have you found with respect to the 
conditions as laUween the open and the closed shop, so far as efficiency of 
production is concerned? 

Mr. Craig. Well, in the closed shop there is not that loyalty of the men, 
or interest taken in the work by the men that there is in the open shop. 

Chairman Walsh. Does a carpenter do us much work approximately in 
a closed shop as he does in an open shop? 

Mr, Craig. I don’t think he does in the conditions we run under. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, could you give us the amount of that difference 
comparatively? 

Mr. Craig. No ; I would not say that I could. 

Chairman Walsh. You could not undertake to do that? 

!Mr. Craig. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any difference, any material difference in the 
character of the work which you did under union comlitions and under the 
conditions that you have now? 

Mr. Craig. No. 

Chairman Walsh. It is about the same, i.s it? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir.' 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to wages, do you find that the men work cheaper 
in an open shop than they do in a closed shop? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t find any difference? 

Mt. Craig. No, sir ; but we pay more wages ordinarily than the closed shops. 

Chairman Walsh. You are paying higher wages now as a whole than are 
paid in the union shops? 

Mr. Graio. In lots of union shops, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In lots of union shops where. In Los Augeles? 

Mr. Craig. No. In Toledo. I don’t know anything about tliose here. 
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Cliuiriiiun Walsh. Well, just busing this rate of pay upon the rate of pay 
for the same class of labcjr, we will say, on the Pacific coast, what do you 
find, is your cost reduced on the wage part of it or not? 

Mr. CuATG. 1 am not conversant with the union scale and union wages here. 
Chairman Walsh. Now, are there any other reasons that you would like 
to give us, Mr. Craig, that might Illuminate this subject that we are study- 
ing hert!, particularly the maintenance of open shop conditions about which I 
liavo been asking you? 

Mr. (hiAiG. Well, in our work there Is a great deal of work that can be done 
plec(‘\vork. It is much more economical to do piei‘ework than it is daywork; 
the men take more interest in their work, they make more wages, (Uid they 
take more interest. 

Chairman Walsh. What character of work? 

Mr. Craig, lllveting, shipping, and calking. 

(niairmaii Walsh. Will >ou give me the amount per hour — the amount that 
you gave was based uim)u the earnings of the men on piecework? 

Mr. Craig. No; that is based upon what the men earn when they w'ork on 
daywork. 

Chairman Walsh. When tliey are working daywork? 

INIr. Craig. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wiiat is tiie difference when tliey are working piecework? 
Mr. Craig. Oh, they will make, most of those men working piecework, will 
make anywhere from 25 to 50 per cent more. 

C'liairman WvLvSH. Do 1 understand that you work partially dayw'ork ami 
partially piecework? 

Ml*. Craig. Sure. 

Chairman Walsh. What determines tliat, please? 

Mr. C'haig. There is a certain proportion of that work you can not work on 
jiiecework ; wlu're it is straight work, right straight aliead and a man has a 
fair cliaiK'O tluMi he tak(*s it and does it on piecework. 

Chairman Walsh. Where the same character of labor works piecework, your 
testimony is that it earns 25 to 50 per cent more? 
air. Craig. They do regularly; yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. In the same minilier of hours? 
air. Cratg. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would stati*, please, wfiat the hours of labor 
are in your eoneorn. 

Mr. (Jkahl At the present time we work eight hours. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

air. Craig. At the present time wc work eight hours. 

('liairmaii Walsh. Is that tlio niiniher of hours tlial they work normally? 

Mr. Craig. No. Nine lionrs is normal. 

Chairman Walsh. Nine hours is normal? Wlien you sa.\ yon work eight 
hours you do that as an economic measure? 

air. Cuatg. Wlieii we work eight hours, we are working that because we have 
a certain class of work that requires idght hours. 

Chairman \^^\LSll. Tliat work requires eight hours? 
air. thiATG. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What wind of work Is that? 
air. Craig. Government work. 

Cliairman Walsh. You work eight hours on Government work alone? 
air. Craig. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. And vihen your work is not Government work you work 
nine lionrs? 

Mr. ('raig. Work nine hours. 

(’iiainnan Walsh. What do you find with respect to your ability to compete 
ii ith slili»i)uliding compani(‘s that employ union labor on the coast? Do you do it 
successfully or not? 

Mr. (Miatg. Wq really are not in competition with most of the plants in the 
north, because* the work we; have boon eloing is work they coulel not do. 

Chairman Walsh. Dei I understand you have no comlitions upon which you 
('ould base a reasonably fair comparison as to whether or not yeni could cofoRete 
witli them successfully uneler these conditions? 
air. Craig. OIl I know from experience we can compete with them. In Son 

Francisco the Union Iron Works, for instance 

t^minmin Walsh. But, as a matter of fact, have you competed with th^m? 
air. Craig. Yes, sir ; we have. 
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Clmiriuan Walsh. How mucli more economicully? You say you cun run it 
more e(,‘onomlcally. How much more economically can yoif run your ot>en shop 
than a union sliop can be run? That is, on the coast here now, such as miglit 
l)e a competitor with you? 

l\tr. Craig. Why, I would not feel competent to say what the difference would 
he, at the present time. But I am confident in my own opinion, from my own 
knowledge, the fact is we can run our own shop much more economically. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the cost of labor that goes into the building of a 
ship ; that Is, leaving out the management cost, clerical labor, salesmanship, and 
such things as that. 

Mr. Craig. I couldn’t tell you 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever figured it? 

Mr. Craig. Every ship varies. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you ai>proximate an estimate of the labor cost that 
goes into a ship? 

Mr. Craig. No ; I could not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever done so? 

IMr. Craig. Not in that way ; no. sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Not in that way? 

IMr. ChiAiG. No, sir. 

Clniirman Walsh. Does it repre.sent one-half or a quarter of the gross cost? 

Mr. Craig. It depends, it varies entirely by reason of the class of l)oat. 

Cliairman Walsh. Please sketch what goes into a boat in the way of cost. 


outside of labor? 

Mr. Cratcl Machinery. 

(Muiirman Walsh. ISIachinery? 

Mr. Craig. Yes. 

(’hairman Walsh. What else? 

Mr. (’raig. Makes a big difference; cabins, finish. 

Chairman Walsh. What? 

Ml-. (’RAiG. Cabin work; finish work. If it is a speedy )M>at it takes tliat mucli 
more cost for machinery than if it is not so fast. The faster th(‘ bosit tin* h'ss 
the material. 

(diairman Walsh. Is tliere any particnlar class of hosit that your company 
builds? 

Mr. (’ratg. No; wo don’t make an.\ particular kin<l. A\ buihl anything a man 
wants. Never iiuild the siime boat over. 

Chairman Walsh. It is not standardized enougii. then? 

Mr. Craig. No. 

Chairman Walsh. For you to make an estimate that would ia* of value to us? 

Mr. Craig. No; tliat is the reason we can’t 

(quilrman Walsh. What was tlie total cost of jour husiuess last year? 

Mr. Craig. I couldn’t tell you that. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you keep it? 

Mr. Craig. Oli, it is kept ; yes. I don't keep it in my liend. 

Cliairman Walsh. You also keep tlie total labor cost for tlic year, and your 
total pay roll? 

lifr. Craig. There ought to be. We make out a yearly report on labor em- 
ployed at our w'orks. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you he kiml enough to siilmiit to the commission, as 
reasonably quickly as you (-an. the total expense of otieratlng your husiuess last 
year, and your total pay roll? 

Mr. Craig. Sure. 

Chairman Walsh. You might do that !»y to-morrowL 

]Mr. CiLViG. I think so. , , , ,, i ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Thank jou. Now. I wish you wouhl describe what the 
Craig Ship Building Co. has done, if nn,\ tiling, for the im}>ro\ement of working 
conditions w^hat you might call work that was done for Uie general welfare 
of the employees? That would include, of course, safety and sanitation. Any- 
thing that you have done w ith reference to their living conditions. 

Mr Craig. Well, we have installed all safety devices that are known — all w-e 
call; find out, or that the men i*ecominend. And we preach into them, they 
nn^t have safety first, see everything is safe. ’We have taken all precautions, 
so much so that all inspectors of insurance companies and State inspectors 
who liave Inspected our plant have complimented us on its condition. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any other company but this one plant, Mr. 

Craig? 
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!Mi*, Craig. That 

(’halniiaii Walsh. And how many employees do you havo in normal times? 

Mr. Craig. Under normal conditions we would have 450 to 500. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat system of insr)e<'tio!i have you of appliances, hoist- 
ing appliances, and so forth? 

Mr. Craig. Each superintendent is supposed to inspect his own outfit that he 
works with. 

Chaii’innii AValsit. Each superintendent? 

Mr. Craig. And keep it in shape. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that inclinle the foreman of each particailar depart- 
ment ? 

Air. Craig. Yes, 

Clfainnan AValsh. AA'hat I'lsc have you done along the line of improving 
the working conditions? 

Air. Craig. AA"e have continually raised the men’s wages after they get more 
proficient in the work. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Continually raised the carpenters’ wages? 

Air. Craig. As they get more proficient. 

Chairman AA’alsh. AA’ell now, give me a sketch of how you do that. When 
you employ a journeyman carpenter, what do you pay him first? 

Mr. Craig. AA^^ have no set wages in the yard. Every superintendent in that 
yar<l is a hoy that has been brought up in the work, and he regulates the wages 
of the men under him. A man goes to work — we tell him to go to work, and 
his superintendent then tells what he is worth. 

Chairman AA’alsh. AATiat man? 

Mr. Craig. The superintendent. 

Chairman AA^\I.SH. The superintendent tells the man what he is worth? 

Air. CiniG. He rates him. 

Chairman AValsh. Around what figure does that range for a journeyman 
oariienter, an efficient man that can do the work? 

Mr. Craig. But if he is all right, why, he gets pretty near the limit. 

Chairman AA^alsh. He gets pretty n<‘ar the limit? 

Air, Craig. The majority of men out here are very Imperfect in that regard. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Does the amount that your superintendent fixes — is it 
governed in any respect by the so-called law of supply and demand? 

Air. Craig. No, sir. 

Chairman AA^alsh. How do you fix what you conceive to be a reasonable wage 
at the beginning? 

Air. Craig. AA> haven’t reduced wages In a long time. Take the present time ; 
wo only have 150 men there, and ue are paying the same wages as when we 
had 500. 

Chairman AA'alsh, Is there any committee among your workmen to confer 
with you about wages, or is it an individual matter with each one? 

Air. Craig. Individual with each superintendent. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Now, what system have you, if any, for hearing the 
grievances of the men? 

Air. Craig, AA"e haven’t had any grievances so far in the last five years. 

Chairman AValrit. AA'^ho determines the question us to whether a man shall 
stay at a given rate in the Avork, the superintendent or foreman? 

Air. C^ATG, The superintendent he is working under. 

Chairman AA^alsh. AAHio? 

Air. Craig. The superintendent he Is working under, who hires him. 

Chairman Walsh. AA^ell, haven’t .you had any complaints as to injustice and 
favoritism, or anything of the sort? 

Air. Craig, I haven’t had only one or two since I have been down there. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Air. Craig. Only one or two. 

Chairman AA'alrh. Have you any system by which inquiries are made as be- 
tween the men and foremen and superintendents to discover injustices that 
might not be reported by the men? 

Mr. Craig. No; it is knoAvn all over the works If they can’t get along with 
tlie superintendent and feel they have a grievance to come to me about it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any questions, Mr. O’Connell ? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Air. O’Connell would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you connected with the Craig Shipbuilding 
Co. at Toledo? 
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Mr, Craig. I was ; yes, sir. , 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Has that company any connection with this com- 
pany here? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir. That company is out of existence now, Mr. 0’(\>nnelL 
It Is the Toledo Shipbuilding Co. now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; I know it Is. AVas yonr comi)any involved in 
the metal-trades strike that we had recited to us yesterday? 

Mr. Craig. Here? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Craig. In liOS Angeles? 

Corrimissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. What were the demands made of you at that 
time? 

Mr. Craig. There was never any demand made. 

Commissioner 0’Connp:ll. The men just simply went on strike? 

Mr. Craig. A certain part of the men just Avalked out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No requests of any kind made to you personally? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir. 

(’ommissioner O’Connell. Or by letter? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnp:ll. What was the result of that? 

Mr. Craig. I guess there wasn’t any result; we just let them stay out, and 
went on with our business. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Didn’t you have — wasn’t there a large number of 
men arrested around your plant? 

;Mr. Craig. Why, I think at one time there, there was, yes; 12 or LI men, 
something like that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At whose instigation were they arrested, what for? 

J^Ir. Craig. City i)olioe; just for disturbing the iieace. 

(.’’ommissioner O’C’onnell. In what way was the peace disturbed there? Was 
there an elTort made to get in the shops and do some damage to the works? 

Mr. Craig. Why, yes. Tlioro wasn’t so mneli effort to get in the shops, hnt our 
men were molested, of course, walking buck and forth, and having scraps and 
lights outside of the works, 

(k)mmissioncr O'Connell, Was there any convictions for breaking of the law 
at any time? 

Mr, Craig. I don’t think there was. 

Comndssioner O’Connell. What is that? 

Mr. Craig. I don’t tliink there was. 

(Commissioner o’(k)NNELL. These rates of wages, you say, tliat are paid out 
at your place, some of the men work eight hours who are working on (loverii- 
uient work, and others nine, is there a different rate of pay for the two 
classes? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir; they are all paid the .same rate per hour. 

Ooinniissioner 0’(!onnell, The men who work eight hours earn an hour’s less 
pay per day than the men who work nine hours? 

Mr. Cr.\ig. That Is it, exactly. 

Ltommissioner C’Conneiu.. What is the day average of the (dght-hoiir men, the 
machinists, for instance, the day rate, not the hour rate, what do they make, 
$3 or $3.50? 

Mr. Craig. I couldn’t say without referring back, becaiise we pay everything 
by the hour. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the machinists’ rate, tlie a\erage ma- 
chinist’s rate, there? 

Mr. Craig. It is 35 to 45 cents. About $3, I should say, on the average. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About $3? 

Mr. Craig. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. It seems to be quite a difference i)etween the rale 
paid at your yard, then, for machinists, and 1 take it the same applies generally 
to all the machinists, as for instance, at the Union Iron Works at San Fran- 
cisco, which I should imagine \vould be a close competitor. 

Mr. Craig. I don’t know what they are paying up there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Their minimum rate there is .$3.50 for eight hours, 
and the new rate just agreed uix>n Is $4 as a minimum for union lioiirs. 

Mr. Craig. The Union Iron Works are running a union shop, are they? 
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(Vnniiiissioner OV'o.nnkli.. Woll. thoro is no u^^roement miiiirinjj that, but it 
is an ai)SOlutely union shop just tiie same. 

Mr. ('raio. I tiioualit you .said from (lie ajjreement they had made. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. Yes; there i.s an ap'eement made with the metal 
trades of San Franciseo. Has your company ever dealt witli the union or its 
representatives in any way? 

Mr. Crak;. We did in Toledo; yes, sir. 

Commissioner ()’(V)NNEtj.. No, Iiere. 

I^Ir. Craio. Not here; no, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hy what method are tlie waives for tlie men set at 
your plant? 

Mr. Craicl By the superintendent wlio lures tliein. 

Commissioner O’CoNNKr.L. He desij;nHtes the wajxes and the employe(‘ is free 
to lake that or let it alone, he has nothin^;- to say as to the laite of wa^es 
himself? 

Mr. Craig. That is for tiie laborers, of course; there is not anythinjr less 
than 20 cents paid. Fivan that up, whatever a man is worth. 

(Vanmissioner O’Connell. For Instance, the rate for machinists, wlio estab- 
li.shes that rate? 

Mr. Cralc.. The superintendent of the machine shop. 

Commissioner O’C’onneli,. The superintendent of the machine shop? 

l\Ir. Craig. Yes. 

(Vnnmissiom'r O’Connell. Tlu‘ men are md consulte<l or taken into c(msidera- 
tlon in the matter of c<»nference in any way on the wafje rates? 

l\Ir. Crakj. Not in .settinj^ wanres; no. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Nor in the hours tliat are to l>e worked? 

Mr. Craig. Oh, yes; we conform to tlie men a g:ood d(*al on the iumrs to be 
workeil. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is that? 

Mr. Craig. We hold to a ffood deal — ^rivin^: the men leeway a ^"ood ileal on 
the hours to be worked. 

Commissioner O’Connell. T didn’t quite j?et that, Mr. (’rai;^. 

Mr. CuAio. Well, tlie men decide that a good deal themselves by petition. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. The men diH-ide themselves? 

Mr. Craig. They have. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnell. Tlie hours tliey wish to work? 

^Ir. (hiAiG. They have. We have considered them entirely as a whole ns to 
the hours they want to work. 

C^immlssioner 0 ’(,’onnell. Now, just explain to tlie commission how you 
wouhl arrange that — how it is brought about. 

Mr. Craig. When the men were all working 10 liours liere in Los Angeles 
before the strike came, wliy, our men wanted a lialf day oif Saturday. They 
brought a r»etition. and we gave them a half day off*Satiirda,v, which was equal 
to aliout nine liours for the week. 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. Wlien the nine-hour day came aliout very geuer- 
allv, how was that brouglit to you? 

Mr. Craig. We asked them if they wanted tlie half day then, and they said 
no; they wanted the nine hours. 

Commissioner O’C^innell. Tlie men signed a petition of some kind? 

Mr. Craig. Sure. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. Well, tlien, in that sense .vou were dealing witli 
tliem ? 

Mr. Craig. Oh, we deal witli our own men. There is no mistake about that ; 
sure, we consider anything they put up to hs. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would you meet a committee of your own men if 
tiiey organized in some form of association with a view of readjusting your 
wages? 

Mr. Craig. I did not just eatch the question. As far as meeting a committee 
from tlie union, we would not do it ; no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But you would meet a committee of your own men? 

Mr. Craig. Why, certainly ; we always meet a committee of our own men and 
always try to harmonize everything with them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Supposing your men were organized, all organized, 
they all belonged to the union. You say you have no objection to their belong- 
ing to the union or not. You did not ask that question 

Mr. Craig. Sui*e. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hence, they might all belong to the union. 
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Mr. Cbaig. Sure ; some of them do beioiig to the uiiiou ; we know tlmt. 

OommlssioDer O’Connell. Supposing they nelecteil a counnlttee of tliree of 
your employees, and they came to you as representing all the macliiuists in 
the plant and said: “We are representing all the machinists in the plant, and 
we came to ask for an increase in wages lo $4 a day,” would you receive them 
as such? 

Mr. Cbaig. Certainly, I would. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And take up the question of wages with them? 

Mr. Craig. Certainly, I would; and would do everything I could to satisfy 
them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That i.s all, Mr. Chairiimn. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It has been brought out in the testimony before 
the commission that shoi>s and factories are put into three clussltications; thei'e 
is the closed shop — so-called clo.sed shop where only union men are employed; 
and there is the open slioj) where union and nonunion men work side by side; 
and then there is the nonunion shop wliere union men are not accepted. Now, 
under wliieh of those thr(‘e classitieati(His <]oes your shoj) come? 

Mr. Craig. We ai‘e the open shop. We claim the nani have got the right to 
join tlie union if they see fit, or join any society they see tit. As long a.s they 
do the work wo have no ohjeetion. 

Coniinissioner Weinstocic. The mere fact of i\ man being a unionist does not 
deprive him of his job in your i>Uint? 

INIr. CuATG. No, sir. 

(V>niniissi()ner ^A'EINST^K'K. Is it your (►pinhm, ISIr. (’raig, that uiuonism can 
go hand in liand with tlie <^iien siiopV 

IMr. Crai(]. Weil, I think tliat is possible so in many industries. I don’t 
think it is so in our industry. 

( A)iniuissioner Weinstucjv. A'oii tliink not in your industry? 

Mr. Cbaig. No. 

Commi.ssioiK-r Wkinstoi k. V(m mean then that in yonr industry, mie of two 
conditions must tM‘eome a eonunoii condition, either it must he all closed shop 
or all nonunion shop? 

Ml’. Craig. No; the ojien shop. 

C'onimissioner Weinstock. Well, that is tin* very ([uestion I imt to ymi. 

Mr. (’raig. I didn't understand the question. 

Coniinissioner Weinstock. I didn’t make myself eliTir. 

Mr. Craig. No. 

(’oimuission*'!’ Weinstock. .\s to v^hether in yonr opinion unionism can co- 
exist with the open shop? 

Mr. Craig. AA'liy, eertainly. T dim't see why it can’t. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The statement was niaile on tlie witne,ss stand 
yesterday, 1 think, by a rei)resentuti\e of organized labor, lliut they could not 
coexist and that w’e would ultimately either have to he all closed shop or all 
nonunion. You do not a<T*ept that? 

Mr. (^RAiG. No, sir; I don’t accept that version at all, bec^ause the experience 
we have had of 20 years teaehes us different. 

Commissioner Weinsttk'k. I .see. You made the statement a feiv minutes 
ago you belierod nien have a right to join unions, 

Mr. Craig. Sure. 

Commissioner Weinsixkk. And that you have no fault to find with them. 

Mr, Craig. Sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you believe unionism has made conditions for 
the worker, say in tiie lu.st 20 or 25 years, better or worsts? 

Mr. Craig. Oli, T think it has heli^l conditions certainly to a certain extent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do not agree with Oen. Otis, wiMi expres.se(l 
his opinion on the stand that unionism has made conditions worse for the 
worker rather than better? 

Mr, Craig. AV’^ell, there is a good deal of tnith in Mr. Otis’s statement I tliink 
in that way, too ; as far as the union itself, it is all right, but the trouble that 
they bring up ami the means that they use of forcing their demands and condi- 
tions has hurt them. Tliere Is always two sides to that 

Commissioner Weinstock. Oen. Otis’s 4q»inion Is to this effect — ^let me see 
how far you agree, as an employer and one with a broad experience. His 
opinion is that while on one hand unionism has shortenwl hours and increased 
wages and improved working conditions, tiiat tlHjse gains have been more than 
offset by the loss involved from etrike.s and lockouts and the burden put on the 
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worker in suiiporting his office's ami operating machinery ; that therefore, in 
his opinion, tlie worker if anything as a natural result is considerably worse off 
under unionism than if there had bmi no unionism. What is your belief on 
that view of it? 

Mr. Craig. 1 tliiuk lie is perfectly riight in that assertion. 

Commissioner Wiiinstock. Then if tliat is true, unionism has not been an 
advantage? 

Mr. (’kaig. The way I mean an advantage, I think it is in some places. In 
many businesses where they duplicate stuff and where the men do the same 
tiling right along, I think it has helped in those places. What I meant with 
our woi'k it is so varied they never do the same thing twice — that we can’t work 
umler the union like they can generally. 

Commissioner A\’einstock. We are speaking of general conditions and not any 
particular business or any particular Industry. This commission is interested 
iii'the situation as a whole. 

Mr. Craig. Sure. 

Conniiissioiier Wicinstock. My question referreii to the condition as a whole. 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkiastock. Taking the whole country as a unit, whether 
unionism has been an advantage or a disadvantage, from your jioint of view, 
to labor? 

Mr. (’iiATG. From many standpoints 

(Commissioner Weinstik k. From an economic iHiint of view. 

Mr. Craig. I think a disadvantage. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. You explained that before being connected with 
this plant here you were connected with a plant in Toledo? 

Mr. Craig. Yes. 

(Commissioner Weiastock. I think jou said you worked there under the 
closed shop? 

Mr. (Craig. We did a certain length of time. 

.(Coiiimissioner Weinstock. And here you are working umler the open shop? 

.Mr. Craig. Y^es, sir. 

(Commissioner Weinskkk. What advantages are >ou enjoying here, working 
under the oiien shop, that you did not enjoy working in Toledo, under the 
closed shop? 

Mr. Craig. The last five or eight years mo were in Toledo we were under the 
ojKUi sliop tlie same as we are lu*re. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. That is, the closed-shop condition in Toledo ap- 
jilied only to the early history of the enterprise? 

]Mr. Craig. Y^es, sir. 

(Commissioner Wki.nstock, What led to the change from the closed shop to 
tlie open shop? 

^Ir. fCRAiG. What led to the change? 

(Commissioner Wei.n stock. Yes, sir. 

:\lr. (JuATG. We were a closed sliop, you might say. up to the time the eight- 
hour day was demanded by the machinists. We had 1,500 men at work, and 
only 20 per cent of those men were machinists. They demanded an eight-hour 
day, and let the other men do as they see fit. Father was running the shop 
at that time, and said he wouldn't do anything for the machinists that he 
wouldn’t do for the whole yard. We ha<l men who worked for us for 20 years, 
and he compromiscMl by giving the whole yard a nine-hour day. The ma- 
chinists would not accept that, they demanded an eight-hour day. The rest 
of the yard sai<l they (tlie machinists) want you to take better care of them 
than of us, and that they (the 80 per cent) would quit the union themselves, 
and they did withdraw, and we never had a closed shop since. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What difference. If any, did you And in the matter 
of efficiency, working under tlie closed-shop system and working under the oiieu- 
shop system? , , . . , ' 

Mr. Craig. Under the closed-sliop system there was not the interest taken 
in the work the men were doing. The men were always looking for trouble. 
For example, I had a machinist come to me in the machine shop. He had been 
told to chip or clean up an exceedingly rough casting. He says, “ I am a mar 
chinist. That is a laborer’s job. I am not going to chip that. Put another man 
to do it.” I put a laboring man doing it, and another machinist came along 
and says, “ That is a machinist’s job and not a laborer’s job.” Those con- 
tentions were coming up all the wliile. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Jurisdictional disputes. 
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Mr. Cbaig. Yes, sir. I liad to turn around whm llie fellow kicked about (he 
laborer and put a high-class machinist on the Job, and the other man Imd 
kicked at doing the work because he ^wasn’t going to a laborer’s work. We 
had those contentions coming up all the while. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take the outiait per man per day, under what 
conditions was it larger? Under the closed-shop conditions or the open siiop? 

Mr. Craig. It was under the open-shop conditions ; it was mucli better. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The men produced greater results? 

Mr. Craig. They worked with more heart and worked to hold their Jobs. 
They didn’t feel the union w'as holding their jobs for them, but tliey were 
holding it themselves and earning something. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It was brought out in testimony yesterday that 
in the building trades in Los Angeles, comparing the wages paid in the building 
trades in Los Angeles with the wages paid in the building trades in San 
Francisco, the San Francisco wnges on the average \vere about 25 per cent 
higher than tho.se paid in Los Angeles in the building trade. Now, what is 
the difference in the wages in tlie metal trade between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco as far as you know? 

IMr. Craig. I really don’t know that. I know we were pa> Lng down laa-e 
25 per cent more than we were paying in Toledo. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Twenty-live per cent more than you were i)aying 
in Toledo? 

Mr. Cratg. Yes, sir; sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Uut you never compared yonr wage scnh' with 
tlie San Francisco wage scale? 

Mr. Cratg. No, sir; I haven’t. Well, T think during the strike two or three 
years ago I had tlicir scale and looked it over, i)ut I haven’t since. 

(Commissioner Wkinstoitc. Ilow did it compare? 

Mr. Craig. About the same at that time. Our men who were working piece- 
work were getting much more. Some of the men who walked out of my place 
at that time said, “Don’t fill our places; we want to come back when (his is 
over, because we can make more l>y piecework here than we can up tliere.’’ 

Commissioner Weinstock, The claim made by San Franci.sco is that tlieir 
wage scale is hlglier and their hours shorter; tliat in San Francisco tliey 
work an eight-hour day and in Los Angeles tliey work a nine-hour day. Now, 
you say you come into competition witli San Francisco? 

Mr. Craig. To a certain extent in Imilding. 

Commissioner Weinstoi'K, Do you do any new work or just repair w’ork? 

Mr. (JuAiG. We do a limited amount of repair work, but our work mostly is 
new work. 

Commissioner Weinstock, There wnis a vessel built recently in California 
called the Frank Brick. 

Mr. Cratg. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock, An oil-tank vessel? 

Mr. Cratg. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think I heard it was one of the largest, if not 
the largest vessel ever built in Oilifornia. 

Mr. Cratg. The largest merchant sliip. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was your company a bidder on that job? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And bids were liiviteil also from the eastern 
shipbuilders, as far as you know? 

Mr. Cratg. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who got the contract? 

Mr. Craig. The Union Iron Works. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The Union Iron Works of San Francisco? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How was it possible for them to have gotten 
the contract and underbid If their hours were shorter and wages higher? 

Mr. Craig. Because they claim they lost a large amount of money on the 
boat themselves. They wanted the work to keep their men employ e<l. They 
didn’t bid on it on a business proposition, but Just to keep their yard filled 
up so that they could have the men there to go on repair work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your opinion is that they lost money on (h(‘ Job? 

Mr. Cratg. They told me that themselves. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About how many men do you employ at this 

time? 
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Air. Obaig. I think atxiut to 175. 

Oommiissioner Weinstock. What i8 your normal number? 

Mr. Ckaig. Oh, we have aiiywliere from 350 to 450. 

Commissioner Wkin stock. What is the explanation of tiie slump in the 
numlKir of men employed? 

Air. CuAiG. Tlie business is very bad at this time on this coast. 
Commissioner Weinstock. Very little shii>l>uildin?c going on? 

Mr. (Jbvtg. Very little business; no shipbuihling whatever. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Out of the nuiiil>er you employ can you tell iis 
what proiK>rtion are married and what proiKirtion uumarriwiV 
Mr. Ckaig. I think three-fourtlis of the men \ve have there lanv are marricHl 


men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Alamt tlu'ee-fourtlis are married? 

Mr. Craig. Fully that many. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What proportion of them live in their own homes? 

Mr. Ckaig. I think possibly three-foiirtlis of them. 

Commissioner WEiNSTomc. Live in tlieir own homes? 

Mr. Ckaig. I think so. 1 ne\er iiapiired to imike a reeonl of it, or anything, 
but Just from knowing the men 1 think almut that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wiiat is the character of tht‘ men generally? 

Mr. Craig. Tlie men we liave tliere now are very good men. 

C'ommissioner AVein stock. Sober and industrious? 

Mr. (hiAiG. Very siilier. Of course that is a dry town aiul we don’l Iiave any 
wliisky down there, anyway, and that lielps a good <leal. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AA’liere is your plant? 

Air. CJraig, Long Beach. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wiiat proportion of .\our men work on pieeinvork? 

Air. Ckaig. Oh, I think possildy 30 per cent. 

< Commissioner AA'einstikk. And what are the average earnings of yowr i»iece- 
workers, their w'eekly earnings? 

Mr. Ckaig. Well, the riveters make anywlieiv from $7 to $S. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. A day? 

Air, Craig. Yes. .sir; pie<*ework. 

fkunmissiomu* Weinstock. Tlie riveters earn from $7 to .$S on ])i<‘('ev^oi‘k? 

Mr. Cbaio. Yes, sir. I lunl a man work there tlie whole year llirough who 
never made less than .$8 — yes, I had two men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Out of the 100 men, liow many an‘ there that 
earn from to $8 a day? 

Air, Craig. I should think 8 or 10. I guess about eight are rivelei-s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AImmO eight? 

Air. Ckaig. Yes, sir; at the present time. At the present time they are noi 
earning that much because it Is (Jovernmont work there. It is rather jieculiar 


•stuff that they can’t work regularly on. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What hours do the pieceworkers oliserve? 

Air. Craig. Just the same. 

Ckiiiimissioner Weinstock. Fight hours on Oovermnent work, ami nine hours 
on nongovernment work? 

Air, Ckaig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliese men tliat earn $7 to Jj'S a week 


Air. (^RAKi. A day. , . . 

(kuuinlssioner Weinstoc’K. A day, rather. Are tliey subconlractors or are 
they just workers? 

Air. Craig. No, sir; just pieceworkers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just pieceworkers? 

Air. Craig. Yes, sir. , ui <- 

Commissioner Weinstock. They don’t take things by contract and sublet 

to other workers? , , ^ 

Mr. <^RAiG. Oh, no; they just drive so many rivets— so much per rivet. 
Commissioner Weinstock. What Is your attitude on the workmen’s compen- 
sation act? , ‘ - 1 T 

Mr Ceaio. Why, I think it Is a very goiKl tiling in a general way, but I 
think it could he rectified in a lot of things; that I suppose will l>e revised later. 
(3ommis8ioner Weinstock. What is the weak .siwt? 

Mr. Craig. The main spot that hits me Is It raised our rate from 3 to 6 cents. 
Commissioner Weinstock. Under the 3-cent rate what protection did you get? 
Mr. Craig. I got us much protection as we seem to get now. 
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Commissioner Wf, instock. Wusn’t there a limit to the amount tlmt (lie ccmi- 
pany wouid pay? Wasn’t there a $5,000 limit at the outside with any one 
individual, and a $10,000 limit if any accident? 

Mr. Ckaig. No, sir. We carried a higher limit than that. We carried $7,500 
and $15, 0(H). 

Commissioner Weinstock. It was limited to that. 

Mr. CuAiG. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there any limit on the insurance to-day? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then for the difference in the price you are 
getting unlimited insurance as against limiteil insurance? 

Mr. Craki. Tliat is even so; but in 20 years’ experience we never liad a case 
that went over $10,000. 

(^jmmissioner Weinstock. But the fact remains, if under the old law you 
liad wanted unlimited insurance, you would have had to pay a much higher 
rate than you did pay? 

]\Ir. Viixm. A little; but not as much as the present rate. 

ConimissioiKT Weinstock. Does that rate come out of your pocket, t»r do you 
do as otliers do and add it to tlie cost of production? 

IMr. Craju. We have to add it in the contract. 

(toiumissioiK*!’ Weinstoc’K. And every other contractor does the same thing? 

Mr. CRAHi. No, sir; you are mistaken there. We were in competition with 
the East, and the East'does not have that rate to pay. 

(’ommissioner Weinstock. In New York State the rate Is much higher. 

Mr. Crmo. New York is not a shipbuilding State. Co back to Ohio or 
^Michigan. 

(^unniissiomu* Weinstoc'K. What is the Ohio rat(‘? 

IMr, (’raio. I don’t know wliat their rate is, but I know at the time we 
moved lu're we never paid over 8 cents. 

(^•mmissioner Cahretson. No; l>iit it is far more drastic than yoiir law. 

( %)mmissioner Weinstock. If you liad a voice to-duy on the matter of tiie 
compensation act, would you vote tor or against it 

I\rr. (hiAKj. W(‘ll, as it is at the present time— as a means of lielping tlie 
lalioriiig peoide— I would vote for it. As I say, I have no oli.jection to it now, 
only it lots our plant higlier tliaii ordinary pt‘ople. Tliey raise us way out of 
sigiit, and lots of otliers are just as cheap as they were before. 

Commissioner W’J'UNstock. You understund, and I tliink this is a jioint im- 
portant to bring out, tliat the State of California is in the insurance business 
itself. 

Mr. Cratg. Sure. 

Commissioner W^ein stock. And tliat its purpose is not to make a profit. 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir; I understand. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But to protect tlie employer, and that as soon as it 
discovers the rates are too high they will likely he lowered. 

IMr, (hiAiG. That is what I exi^ected. I expected tlmt they would be modified 

^^(Vunmissioner W^etnstock. There was a good deal of opposition to the work- 
men’s compensalion act on the part of the employers when the act first passed 
and was put into operation. W’ere you, in common with most employers, also 
(Opposed to it? 

Mr. Ckaig. T was at that lime. 

Coiiinilssioner W^ein.stoi k. As soon us it is demonstrated you have changed 
jour attitude and your opinion? 

Mr. Ckaig. I liave changed my attitude as regards its possibilities — the pos- 
sibility ultimately. , . . 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. W^ould you recommend to this commission that 
this commission shall recommend to all sister States of the Union to likewise 
enact compensatlou laws? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir; I would go further than that. I would recommend 
that they make them universal so that we would have to pay the same price, and 
we would liave no objection to it. I am perfectly willing to put up, providing 
our competitor has to’ do the same thing; that is all we ask. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson has a question he wishes to ask. 

Commissioner Garret, son. In answer to a question by Commissioner Wein- 
stock, I don’t know whether I misunderstood you or wlietlier you nilsunder- 
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.stood Idui. He asked you wliether In your opinion labor — the existence of the 
labor union — had been injurious or l>eneficlal to laboring men. I want to ask 
that in a little different form that will leave no question — no chance for 
misunderstanding : 

If labor unions had never been in existence, do you believe the wages would 
have been higher or lower than tliey are, and hour.s longer or shorter tlian they 
are, if unions had never existed? 

Mr. Tkaig. AVliy, I tlilnk tlie supply and demand governs the wages. 

Chairman Walsh. The what? 

Mr. CiiAio. Tlie supply and demand governs tiie wages. 

C^)ininissioner Garkktson. I didn’t catcli tlie first word. 

Jlr. Craig. Supply and demand governs the wages. 

Commissioner Garretson. What would supply and demand have done in hours 
and wages? 

Mr. Craig. I think they might be just as far advanced as they are. 

Commissioner Gabretron. It might? That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Craig. 

]Mr. iMcDonald. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. P. J. MCDONALD 


Chairman Walsh. What is your name, pleas<‘? 

JMr. McDonald. P. .1. McDonald. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live. ]\Ir. McDonald? 

Mr. McDonald. You mean my residence? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. ;McDonai.d. 409 East Adams. 

Chairman Walsh. Business address? 

Mr. McDonald. 1800 Industrial Street. 

C’hairman Walsh. What Is your business, idease? 

Mr. McDonald. Planing mill, manufacturer, ami general contractor. 

Chairman Wai.sti. Tlie name of your company is the Los Angeles Planing' 
Mill Co.? 

Mr. McDonald. It is. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a corporation or partnership? 

Mr. McDonald. (Corporation. 

('’hairman Walsh. What is the capital sto<-k? 

Mr. McDonald. Two hundred thousand dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Incorporated under the ln^^s of California? 

Mr. McDonat.d. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of the Southern California Mill Owners" 
Association? 

]Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

(ffiairman Walsh. Are you connected with any other orgaiii/ation? 

IMr. McDonald. IMost all of them. The merchants 

Chairman Walsh. Please state any other imiustrial (»rganlzation to which 
yon belong. 

Mr. M(’Donald. Chamber of commerce. 

Chairman Walsh. T.os Angeles Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Will yon jilease pil<h your voice a little higher? It is 
verv difficult to hear. 

Mr. McDonald. My voice is in very had shape. 

Chairman Walsh. That is too had, of course, but you must do it ns loud as 
vou can. Do the best you can, please. 

' ]Mr McDonald. I belong to the merchants and manufacturers association, 
the Southern California Mill Owners’ Association, the sash and door nssocia- 
tlon here, in connection with our mill business; these handle most of the busi- 
ness for the good of the members. That Is all at present relating to our 


business 

Chairman Walsh. You belong to all the as.sociatlons that exist here that re- 
late to your particular industry? 

Mr. McDonald. I do. . . . t * i o’ 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how long have yon been in business In Los Angeles? 


Mr. McDonald. Since 1001. . ^ x. o 

Chairman Walsh. And where were yon in business prior to that time? 
Mr. McDonald. I have been in the city since 1882. 
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Chairman Walsh. What business were you in prior to 1901? 

Mr. McDonald. The same business I am in now, but as superintendent for 
large institutions. 

Chairman Walsh. During all of the time from 1882 down to the present time 
were you superintendent? 

Mr. McDonald. I was. I have never done any work in this State for 30 
years except as superintendent or in charge of work until I went in for 
myself. 

Chairman Walsh. You were furnished with a list of questions to which 
your attention was to be directed on the stand, I believe, Mr. McDonald? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. So I will ask you from that list. I wish you would give 
us the rate of wages that you pay in your industry. 

Mr. McDonald. I have prepared a paper here, and, with the permission' of the 
honorable commission, I would like to read it. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. Does that cover the questions generally? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. I did not have very much time. 

Chairman Walsh. But you endeavored to cover it generally? 

IMr. McDonald. As best I could. 1 just got this notice on Tuesday morning. 
I have done the best I could. 

Chairman Walsh. But that is inteii(U*d to cover the question generally? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

(Chairman Walsh. Thank you. Head it if you please. 

Mr. McDonald. As we understand, the purpose of this honorable commission 
is to investigate the wages, working hours, and general conditions of labor, I 
will therefore try to confine myself to these subjects relating to my employees 
only, from personal knowledge of these c'onditlons. 

I bought out the old Los Angelos Planing Mill, on San Pedro StrtK^t, in 1901, 
at that time known as a union shop. We made no changes for some time, 
preferring to let things run along as they were until I got better ac(iuainted 
with actual conditions. Within one year, however, I was convinced that some 
changes were necessary and accordingly made them. This brought about a 
strike and shutdown for some time 

Chairman Walsh. Can you hear that down there? Commissioner 0’C(»nnell 
says he can not hear it. 

Mr. iicDoNALD. I can’t read any londqr. 

Chairman Walsh. I may have to voluntCH-'r to read it. Please pass that up 
and I will read it. 

Mr. ISIcDonald. I have a cold. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) : 

“As Ave understand, the purpose of this honorable commission is to inA’esti- 
gute the Avages, Avorking hours, and general conditions of labor, 1 Avill therefore 
try to confine myself to these subjects relating to my employees only, from 
personal knoAAdedge of these conditions. 

“ I bought out the old T.os Angeles Planing Mill, on San Pedro Street, in 1901, 
at tliat time knoAvn as a union shop. AVe made no changes for .some time, 
l^referring to let things run along as they Averc until 1 got hotter acquainted 
Avith actual conditions. Within one year, howoA or, I was convinced tliat some 
changes Avere necessary and accordingly made them. 

“ This brought about a strike and a shiitdoAvn for some time. When Ave 
opened again many of oiir old employees returned ami several AA e did not Avant, 
OAving to their disposition to be disturbers and breeders of trouble among the 
men. 

“ AA^e ran along about a year Avhen a committee Availed on me one morning 
and presented tlieir grievances, Avhicli Avere that tAvo men in the shop refused 
to join their union and must be discharged ; that after that date they Avould 
run but 8 hours per day; that a boy about 17 years old (a son of one of my 
old employees), Avho Avas running a band saAv, should give Avay to a man. 
Tliey also informed me that my shop was thoroughly unionized, and that I 
Avould have to comply Avith the union rules, Avhich AA'ere that these tAvo employees 
were to be discharged, and that this young man Avorking on the band suav 
should give Avay to a man ; that my shop should run eight hours, and that I 
should recognize a shop steAvard on the premises. All of which I refused to do, 
Avith the result, another strike — all hands but the two nonunion men and my 
engineer Avalking out. 

“ We remained shut down for about two weeks. AA^ben I started again I 
gave pi’eference to the old employees Avitli few exceptions, Avith the under- 
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standing? that hereafter I would not recojriiize a union shop, but that I would 
not (liscTinilnato against union men. 

“ Sliortly after this an orj;anization of mill owners was established for the 
purpose of furnishing emidoymeni to the mill employees regardless of their 
aililiatlons. We also furnished tliem a large reading and ciub room where they 
could pass th(‘ time wlien not employed, and same Is still maintaine<l — this or- 
ganization having notlung whatever to do w’ith hours of work, wages paid, or 
shop conditions; its only purpose being a free labor bureau to promote harmony 
among the men and a better feeling among the employers and the men, all of 
w’hicli I feel it has accomplished. 

“AlK>ut this time the mill owners’ association recommended to its members an 
eight-hour day. Several of us tried it out, some for a short period, others for 
some time. I continued this policy for 18 months and was the last to return 
to tlie nine hours. We found it not a paying proposition, as we consider an eight- 
hour day not lu’otltahle where ma<-hinery is concerned. 

‘‘ We iiad at that time 20 employees, many of whom w'e still have on our pay 
roll, and we huNe had, until very recently, as high as ITo men employed. 

“ We do not discriminate against the union men, nor never did, except that 
we will not iiire a union foreman, for a union foreman means a union crew' 
and closed to outsiders. ^Ve fiml that a mixed crew of men get along much 
heller, attend more strictl> to their business and not annoyed by the ‘walking 
delegate’ or shoi> Stewart. That tlu‘y ai'e ch»ser to the foreman, superintendent, 
and the general management, and thereby give better results. 

“ We have many union men in our enii)loy and th(*y are some of our oldest 
and most trustworthy num. We treat our men humanely, adopt all the latest 
safety devices,’ and keep the shop in a .sanitary condition, all of which is a 
pacing investment and good policy for any emidoyer of labor, and W’e have had 
no trouble for many years. 

“ We run nine hours per da,\. six <la.\s per week, and have not lost any time 
during the laist 10 years. At the present lime have 70 emi)loyees, w’ages $2.2o 
to $5 per day; in the otlia' we pay $75 to $250 per month. Our average ptiy 
per day of nine hours is $3.25. 

“We are strong advocates of the open-shop policy for many reasons; 

“ First. Because the foreman, superintendent, and management in general 
are in much closer touch with each individual. 

“ Second. That there an' no disturbances in the shop and no strikes — there- 
fore steady work for the men. 

“ Third. That the pride of the American workingman is such that he w'ould 
much i)refer to deal with the superintendent or management than to be dic- 
tated to by a shop stew’ard or ‘ walking delegabx’ 

“ Because of this, the men are better contented and .show' it in the output 
of every day’s work. That the scaitiment of this community Is overw'helmingly 
in favor of it. That the spirit of the American citizen is at all times for in- 
dependence and against everything that tends to curtail that spirit, and that 
because of these conditions there is general prosperity and contentment among 
the wage earners. 

“From an actual cam ass of my slu»p nearly 65 per cent of the em]>loyees 
either own their own home or are paying for it. 

“ If this is a fair percentage of tlie number of w'age earnerKS ow’uiiig their 
own homes in this city, then the efftn-t can not but be felt for good, becaiuse It 
makes for a higher class of citizenship, who are interested in the welfare of 
their city government, take an acti\e Interest in all civic affairs, and can he 
lelicd on to decide weighty questions to the he.st interest of its citizens — all of* 
which lias been proven here when occasion required. 

It is our desire to have these conditions continue here and to expand to 
other communities less favored.” 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. McDonald, you say the wages are from $2.25 to $5 
per day? 

Mr, McDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And the $2.25 applie.s to laliorers? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. There is no laborer whatever in your employment that 
receives less than $2.25 per day? 

Mr. McDonald. Except one hoy. 

Cluiirman Walsh. Except one boy? 

Mr. M(!l)ONALD. .lust one boy. 

Chairman Walsh. How many receive $5 per day? 
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Mr. McDonald. We Imve four men ^eceivi^l^; $.1 per day. 

Cbairman Walsh. How many receive $4 per dayV 
Mr. McDonald. Twelve. 

Chairman Walsh. How many receive $4.50? 

Mr. McDonald. Six. 

Chairman Walsh. How many receives $^1.50 yer day? 

Mr. McDonald. Eighteen receive $8.75 p(‘r day, and twenty re<H‘iv<‘ $8.50. 
Chairman Walsh. How many receive $8. 

Mr. McDonald. We haven’t any $3 men. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Run ri^ht down tlie line, down to two dollar.s nn«l a 
quarter, I see you have it there, 

]\Ir. McDonald. We have oi^e l>oy that receives $2 a day, clean up: four younj? 
men receive $2.25: one man helj^er, $2.25: four, $2.50; tweidy. $3.50; eighteen, 
$3.75 ; Dveleve, $4 ; six, $4.50 ; four, $5. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in the ofhce. 

Mr. McDonald. Tliat does not iii<*lude the ofRce. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. McDon\ld. That d<x*s not include the office. They are on a salary basis. 
Chairman Walsh. That does not include what? 

Mr. McDonald. The oflico. 

Chairmjin Walsh. The oflice force? 

Mr. McDonald. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how many of these $75 per jnonth? 

Mr. McDonald. One. 

Chairman W\f.sh. How many $250 per month? 

Mr. McDonald. Three. 

Chairman Walsh. What positions do they liold? 

Mr, McDonald. One enpneer, estimator; one manai?er, and the other a 
superintendent. 

(Chairman Walsh. How many men have you in your ofliee approximately? 

IMr. McDonm d. Six and a lady stenographer. 

(’hnirmnn Walsh. Ts it the lady that irets $75? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Have you any means of ascertaininfr what percenfape of 
the 65 per cent of your employees have their homes paid for? 

Mr. INIcDonald. There was 11 of the 05 that were paylnp for them. 

Chfiirman Walsh. Payinp for tliem? 

Mr. McDonald. Payinp for them l)y installments; practically paid for; hut 
did not have the deed. 

Chairman Walsh. All of those have their homes paid for? 

Mr. McDonald. Prnticnlly paid for, but dhl not have Hie deed. 

Chairman Walsh. Their what? 

Mr. Mc^Donald. Deed to the fimperty. 

Chairman Walsh. Clear deed to the property? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. Many of tlunn had a bank account. 

Clialrma?! Wat-sh. What is that? 

Mr. McDonald. Many of them told me they hail a hank account. 

Chairman W\lsh. You ascertaineil that for the purpose of presentinp it to 
the commission? 

Mr. McDonat.d. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any questions, Mr. Carretson? 

O^immlssioner Garrktson. Just one; general in Its character. 

Have you any objection — T gather from your testimony that you Imve no 
objection to your men belonging to the union? 

Mr. McDonald. Not at all. 

Commissioner Carretson. Do you recognize their right just as you recognize 
your own to join these associations? 

Mr. McDonald. I certainly do. 

Commissioner Carretson. Now, for the general question. Do you believe 
that labor unions have been of l>eneflt to their members in hours and wages 
or not? 

Mr. McDonald. I do believe they have. 

Commissioner Carretson. That ts all, Mr. Ohairraan. 

Mr. McDonald. I have no objection to labor unions. Tt is the methods of 
dealing with the employers tlmt I objec't to. 
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CJommissioner Garbetson. But, now that you have Interposed that let me 
ask this: Your objection is only to the method and not to the fact that they 
insist on betterment of wages and conditions? 

McDonald. No; I don’t object to that feature of it at all. 

Commi.ssioner Gakketson. You recognize tlieir right to make that insistence, 
just as you do 

Mr. McDonat.d. I do. 

Commissioner Garretson. Recognize your own right to deal for your own 
benefit? 

Mr. ^McDonald. So far as wages arc concerned, they can not be any too high 
for me, if my comei)titors ^^•ere on an equal footing. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You arc at liberty in your mill, :Mr. McDonald, 
to handle any material? 

Mr. McDonald. Any material. 

' Commi.ssioner Weinstock. San Frantdsco mills are not permitted to handle 
material other than that which bears the union label stamp. That condition 
does not prevail here? 

3Ir. McDonald. No; we have nothing like that. 

Commis.sloner Weinsto<'K. No re^trictions? 

Mr. McDonald. None at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You can buy your material wherever you please? 

Mr. ^IcDonald. Exactly. 

Commissioner M’etnstock. What is your judgment, or your opinion, rather, 
on the value of collective bargaining? 

Under what conditions do you think the work('r is better off — under a system 
of collective bargaining or under a system of imlividual bargaining? 

:Mr. McDonald. Well, that is a question lliat 1 Jiave not given enongli thought 
to to answer intelligently. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you operating at any time as a closed sliop? 
i Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. When yon oi>erate<l as a closed shoj) yon <lid col- 
lective bargaining, did you not? Tliat is, there \\as a wage fixed by the group? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

(Vmimlssioner Weinstock. Now you fix the wage ^\ith each man separately — 
individually? 

Mr. McDonald. Treat every man according to Avhat he i.s worth. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From the worker’s i)oint of view, nmler which 
condition is he better off — under the system of collective bargaining or under tlie 
g>ystem of Individual bargaining? 

Mr. Mc’Donald. Well, 1 can’t see that wages arc any different to-day, so far 
as my shop is concerned, from what it was wlien it was a union shop. (N)nse- 
<inently I would say tliat tlie wjcgi' earner In my shop to-day is better off than 
be ever was under otiier conditions. He is not given instrnetiems by outsiders, 
and he has no fear of sti’ikes, ami he has notliing to bother him; ho works 
(-very day, and the wages is tlie same; thc're has Imh'U no change in my pay 
roll. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. No cliangc in llic wage rate? 
i Mr. AIcDonald. N(l 
I Commissioner Weinstoc k. Since 1001? 

I Mr. McDonai.d. No. 

Commissioner AVeinstook. How do the wages in your shop compare, If you 
have taken the trouble to compare them, with the wages paid by similar shops 
in San Franci.sco? 

Mr. McDonald. I don’t know. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. You don’t know whether higher or lower? 

Mr. McDonald. I don’t. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. AVhut is your feeling in the matter of workmen’s 
compensation? 

Mr. McDonald. Feel very friendly to it — think It is a good thing. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. A^ou believe it is a good thing? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. A good thing for the employer? 

Mr. McDonald, F\)r the employer and the men. 

Commissionei- AVeinstock. You say it is a good thing for the employer? 

Mr. McDonat.d. AVell, I know now absolutely what I have got to take care of. 
I know from my i>ay roll whether it co.sts me 3 per cent or 6 per cent,' and 
when estimating I can estimate that cost as part of my overhead expense. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you would naturally and properly add 
that onto Ihe cost of prcKlu<*tion? ** 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. I think that was the intention of the leKij^hiture when 
they made the act. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Exactly. Where do you see the advantage to the 
worker? 

Mr. McDonald. Instead of making a settlement individually, as wc done be- 
fore, and as every man naturally done, if he <‘ouldn’t do that he would have to 
hire an attorney, consequently it was all turned over to him, and he made the 
best bargain he could, and the workmiin did not get, T would say, over 30 per 
cent of the damages which might or had l)een awarded to him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, out of $100 that the employer 
paid the worker only got $30? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that uould make a loss of $70 Ix'tween the 
employer and the worker? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You know, <>f eourse, Mr. McDonald, that at the 
beginning there was a good deal of opj)osition to the workmen’s comi)ensation 
act? 

Mr. McDonald. That was the Boynton Act. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. McDonald. The act that is now in operation. 

Commissioner Wetnstoc’k. Were you also oi)posed to it in the beginning? 

Mr. IdcDoNALD. I was, because I did not understand it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The administration of the act has convinced you 
now tlie other way? 

Mr. McDonald. There are some changes that might be made. It is rather 
radical from the .system that we have b(*en working under, and it is radical, 
and I feel it still, but I would like to see it work out. 

Commis.sioner Weinstock. In other words, if jou had a vote in the matter 
to-day, you would vote in favor of it? 

Mr. McDonald. I surely would. 

(%)mmissioner Weinstock. IJow' about thc‘ ratc*s? Are the rales a serious 
burden upon your industry? 

Idr. McDoNAim. No; tlmy arc no burden at all, bc‘cause we figure it as an 
overhead expense. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are the prc'sent rales any sei'ious burden upon the 
industry as compared with the old rates? 

IMr. ^IcDonald. No; I don’t tldnk sex 

Comml.ssloner Weinstock. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof, Commons has a cpiestlon. 

Commissioner Commons. You spoke about the labor bureau, is tlial an em- 
ployment bureau? 

Mr. McDonald. Yc\s. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you get your licdp through that bureau? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, if a man c'oinc^s into our slnjp and we want to Iiire him, 
we hire him. But, as a rule, we phone down and ask for a bench man or car- 
lienter or whatever w'e w\ant. 

Commissioner Comihons. How^ many companies are in that association? 

Mr. McDonald. 1 really could not say. 

Commissioner (’ommons. Do you know' about liow' many eniployc^es they have? 

Mr. McDonald. I could not tell you that. 1 haven’t got any slatilic‘s what- 

ever. 

(Commissioner Commons. Well, do you send in a daily or weekly report of all 
the men you hire? 

Mr. McDonald. We send none ; no reports. 

Commissioner Commons. You don’t? 

Mr. McDonald. None wluitever. AVe pay the fees, pay for the maintennnc*e, 
divide it up betwe^en the membership at so much iier month, if it is $.7 or $7 or 
$4, w’e pay our prorata. 

Commissioner Commons. Do they keep a list of skilled workmen? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir; tlie men apply there and there is a waiting list. 
And If I want a man then the secretary will see wliat I wuint, a planer man 
or sticker man or sander man, he will run dowm the list for me, and there 
may be one or two men who have worked for me before. And I will say, “ Send 
me John Smith, he worked for me before. I understand him. He knows my 
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(Joiniuissioner (Jomaions. If lie eunies t.j you^ then do you report back whetla^r 
or not you employed him? ^ ^ 

Mr. McDonatj). No ; not necessarily. 

Commissioner Co^fmons. Don’t they keep, a record of where the men are at 
work ? 

Mr. M(TJonald. Well, the secretary goes around, I think, once in a while, 
yet I seldom see him. I think tlie secretary, Mr. Flaiinagan, figures on visit- 
ing every shop once a weel?^ and that kind of keeps him in touch with the men 
and wliere they are employed. 

Commissioner Commons. When was this office eslabJislied? 

Mr. McDonai.d. I believe tiiat is the first labor bureau of its kind in the dly. 

(kmimissioiKT CkiMMONs. AVhen was the association first organized? 

Mr. McDonald. ll)t)2 or 1903. 

Commissioner Commons. Was the office created after that? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Did it grow out of the strike? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Commissioner tkiMMoNS. It was an eff<u*t to organize the mill owners to 
defejit tlie organizations and unions? 

Mr. McDonald. Not necessarily; no. To protect ourselves. 

Commissioner Commons, To protect yourselves against the unions? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner CoMi^roNs. Agitators? 

Mr. McDonai.d. Protect ourselves from labor disputes and so we would bav(‘ 
some central plac'e where we could get our labor and where tiie nonimion man 
could go In order to make api)lication and where we conid find him. 

Commi.ssioner CoMiroNS. You haven’t found it necessary in rc*cent years to 
carry it on 

Mr. McDonald, Why. yes; we have carrie<l it on continuously. 

Commissioner Commons (contimung). In the same way you did in the start? 

Mr. McDonald. Just along the original lines. We have never varied a 
particle. 

(k)mmissioner Garketson. Do .\ou get any union men through tliat agency? 

Mr. McDonaij). Wliy, yes. 

Commissioner Gari{etson. I>oes tlie agency itself discriminate against them? 

Mr. McDonai.d. Not a bit 

Commissioner GauretvSon. Is tlic attitiale that you liave personully expressed, 
the attitude of your association? 

I\lr. McDoNAf.n. Witliout any exceidion. I don’t know a man tliat I iiave 
ever heard say anything against or discriminate have any complaint against 
the union man because our relations with the men are very pleasant, both 
union and noiuiiUon. We liave no trouble. 

Commissioner Gvkketson. Then, you are true, op('n-shop men instead of non- 
union sliop? 

Mr. McDonald. We are open shop, absolutely. 

Cbairnuiri Walsh. What do the men <lo in y<uir employ who get $5 a day? 

Mr. McDonald. Foremen. 

Chairman Walsh. And $4..W? 

iSIr. McDonald. Assistant foiHunen. 

Chairman Walsh. And $4? 

Mr. McDonald. Bench men and mechanics. 

Cliaii’man Walsh. I have had some questions submitted to me to ask you 
in addition. Did you ever have u man in your employ that you asked to give 
up his union card? 

Mr, McDonald. I may have. If I have there was some gcKid misori. I may 
hav(‘ possibly. It must he a good while ago, though. 

CIi airman Walsh. Do you recall any Instance at tliis time? 

Mr. McDonald. I can’t ; hut it is not an impo.ssibiliD' at all that such a thing 
1ms (KML*urre<l. 

Clialrman Walsh. But you don’t recall such a circumstanee at tills time? 

Mr. McDonald. I can’t recall it; uo. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the mill owners any agreement not to hire each 
other’s men? 

Mr, McDonald, No; not at all, 

CJhalrman Walsh. How many union men have you In your employ’ 

Mr, McDonai;d. Well, I don’t go Into tlmt I feel very timid In asking a man 
wlMit Ills union affiUatkms are. It Is just as much as asking him wliat his 
religious affiliations are. 
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Chairman Walsh. You couldn’t .state that. How many union men are in 
your employ in alL|>f the trade? 

Mr. McDonald. I couldn’t say. I wouldn’t ask a man whether he hclont^s 
to the union or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this la)>or bureau you liave spoken of the labor bureau 
of southern California mill owners? 

Mr. IMcDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been handed an application here that I would 
like to call your attention to and ask you whether or not that is an ai>t>li- 
cation of that association [handin^r i>aper to the witness!? 

Mr. McDonald. I will be candi<l and tell you, Mr. Walsh, T never seen one 
before. Evidently that is theirs, but we don’t use them a1 all. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether or not it is the rule (»f the man 
who actually employs the men to have them sijj:n a statement of that kind? 

Mr. McDonald. No, no. 

(Jhairnian W'alsh. Do you know whether lie does or not ? 

Mr. McDoNAfi). No. If it has ever be<‘n done it has not been done for .vears. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever see one of those before? 

Mr. McDonald. Never. The first time I e\er .seen them. 

Chairman Walsh. You note what it sa.\s on there? 

Mr. IMcDonald. No ; 1 didn’t. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, it says, “Are you now" — this is apparently to be 
Rlj?ned by the applicant. It says, “Are you now a member of any union or 
labor organization?’’ with a blank for tilling out. 

Mr. IMcDonald. Yes. 

(lliairman Walsh (reading) : 

“11. Wiil you agree it‘ emidoyed by an association mill to remain a mm- 
iiidon mechanic or workman? 

“12. I hereby authorize the company I am working for and its oflictu's and 
tlie officers of any other company, person, or firm by which I have l)e(*n here- 
tofore employed, to answ(U- any and all iiupdries as to my cojid\ict and (juali- 
fications whfle in such service, and, so far as they may know, the cause of 
my leaving tlie same.’’ 

1 supp(»se that is what they wanted to know. 

Mr. McDonald. I presume that was ir) efl’ect at one time wlien we fii’st 
started up, but I will be candid to tell you 1 nev(‘r .s(‘en an.vtlnng like that 
before. The secretary may have Il'uI them and may have used them, but I 
don’t know it. 

Chairman Walsh. To your knowledge, they are not n'^(Ml now? 

Mr. McDonald. No, no: absolutely not. 

Chairman Walsh. I think that is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to ask a question or two. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wait one ndnnte. IMr. O’Connell has .s«)me questions. 

C^mmii.ssioner O’Connell. 1 am interested in tliis home-owniim i>roposition. 
I understood you, from tlie document you had prepared, to say tluit about 
75 per cent 

Cliairman Walsh. No. Sixty-five pvr cent. 

Mr. McDonald. Sixty-five. 

Chairman Walsh. Owned tlieir own liomes ami all Ind 11 per cent have been 
fully paid for and have a deed. Tlie other 11 are still [laying. That is liis 
testinxniy. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You further intimated that tliut proportion would 
be — you believed prevailed generally. 

Mr. McDonald. No; I didn’t. I said if. 

Cliairman Walsh. He said if it prevailed it was a fine condition*. 

Mr. McDonald. I said if this Is a fair average. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you made a per.sonal investigation of that? 

Mr. McDonald. I have personally myself. 

Commissioner O’Connfxl. How ninny of your employees are paying for their 
homes ? 

Mr. McDonald. Eleven. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Out of how many? 

Mr. McDonald. Eleven— we now have 70 on our pay roll. 

Commissioner O’Connell, And the balance own their liomes outriglit ? 

Mr. McDonald. No, no. 

Chairman Walsh. Slxty-ftve per cent own their own Iiume.s. 
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iMr. ^McDonald. Sixty-five per cent of 70 employees own their own homes, 
nnd I think that percenlaf?e would prevail at our maximum Avorking capacity 
because the men Me use are old men that come back and forth with us when- 
ever we have got anytidng, men we l)ave known for years. 

Chairman Walsh. Anytliing else? That is all; thank your Mr. McDonald. 
]Mr, Timmons. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. J. E. TIMMONS. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, ])lease? 

Mr. Timmons. .!. E. Timmons. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you }ilease lulch your voice high. We have got used 
to some of the orators m'O ha<l on the stand yesterday. You look as though 
you can. 

Mr. Timmons. I Mill. 

(Tiairrnan Walsh. Your name? 

]Mr. Timmons. Timmons; .1. E. Timmons. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

:\Ir. Timmons. 210 East TMcnty-third Street. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Timmons. I M’ork on tlie local labor paper. 

(imirman Walsh. You are editor of it, are you? 

:\Ir. Timmons, Well, I Mrito tlie labor mnvs, and solicit some for it. 
(’hairman Walsh. Yo.s. Nom’, Mere you a meclianic* before you M’cut into 
that business? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir, 

(iiairman Walsh. What is yoar trade? 

^Ir. Timmons. Ilonsesmitii. 

CTiairmnn Walsh. Have yon any connection m itli the Central Labor Council? 
]\rr. Timmons. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What — I Mill ask >ou Miiat you im^an by lioiisesmith? 

Idr. Timmons, Why, titling 

Chairman Walsh. Iron Mork? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes; on iron Mork on Imildings, iron and lu’nss Moi’k; that 
is it. 

Chairman Wai,sh. What position do you hold in the (Central Labor (Council? 
Mr. Timmons. President. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilow long have you been president? 

Mr. TiMitoNS. Since last .lime. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you M’ould state noM’ all of the omoial positions, if 
any, M’hlch you have liehl in labor organizations. 

Mr. Timmons. Why, previous to becoming president of tlie Central Labor 
Council I Mas organizer for the International Association of Iron Workers for 
aiiout a year and a half, and previous to tliat I mus manager of tlie Labor 
Temple Association, and previous to that I mus secretary of tlie building trades 
council, and iirevious to that 1 mils huslia'ss ag<Md for tlie ironworkers’ union 
and secretary of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I ask you hoM' long .\ou had lived in Los Angeles? 
Mr. Timmons. No. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived here? 

Mr. Timmons. Why, oh' and on I have been here for about 10 years, 
'(^airman Walsh. Have you called this your home for 10 years? 

Mr. Timmons. Well, I liave been a go<;d deal a May — for aliout seven years 
it has iieeii my home. 

Chairirrtin Walsh. And prior to that time did you folloM^ your calling as a 
housesmith? 

Mr. Timmons. For several years; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. For several years, and Mdiere did you live just prior to 
coming to Los Angeles? 

Mr. Timmons. Why, I didn’t live very long in any particular place, but I 
worked in the HuM^aiian Islands, in Honolulu, for tMo years before coming to 
Los Angeles. Before tliat I worked in various places. 

Chairman Walsh. l*rincipally Mhere yave yon workeil in tlie United States? 
Mr. Timmons. Not very much in the United States; I M’orked in Canada. I 
worked in Seattle and in San Francisco. 

Chairman Walsh. In Seattle and San Francisco? 
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Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh., Now, I am going to limit you for the purpose of not dupli- 
cating. I am going to limit you to the structural ironworkers. To wlial extent 
is that trade organized in Los Angeles? 

Mr. T 1 M 14 J 0 NS. QJi, I should say about 2.*> per cent of the men. 

Chairman Walsh. About 25 per cent? 

Mr. Timmons. I would say that we have here a combination of the structural 
and ornamental ironworkers. We are all in tlie one organization. 

Chairman AValsh. And what are the relations of those men with their cm- 
l)lo.vers? 

Mr. Timmons. Why, friendly. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like you to give the wages and hours of labor in 
'‘tj^^at department of the building trades in I.os Angeles as compared with the 
union scale and hours of other cities on the coast, including Sjin Francisco. 

Air. Timmons. In San Fram isco the scale for structural-iron workers is $6.50, 
and for ornamental-iron workers on the outside is the same. The inside orna- 
mental-iron workers I am not positive about; I think tliey have ha<l a raise 
since my latest information, but I think they get in the shoi)s $5; in Seattle 
they get $6; in Los Angeles the union scale is $1; the nonunion man gets any- 
where from $2 to $3; possibly a few get three and a (luarter — a very few, 
though; and in the union, like San Francisco and Seattle and Portland, they 
work eight hours a day, but in the nonunion slio]), as in lios Angeles, they work 
nine hours. The structural-iron workers and oi*namental in the nonunion shop 
are the only pe(>ple working nine hours on buildings. All the other trades have 
eight hours. The Steel Trust seems to reach out here and make a little differ- 
enci' for the poor ironw^orker. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state the facts as they have come to 
youC observation, Mr. Timmons, with reforenee to tho relative quantity and 
(quality of woi’k done on the nonunion or op<‘n-shop conditions and under nnlon 
conditions. You have heard the line of dis(*nssiou, and of course you are 
familiar wdtli it, anyway. 

Mr. Timmons. Yes; but I am not personally in a very good position to, be*^ 
cause I <lon’t kmwv exactly what tho nonunion worker — so much what they do 
here; that is, what they pro<luc<\ 

<.3uiirm‘an Wai.sii. Then if you are not familiar, T will not ask you to do it. 
lUit state w’hether or not it is a fa<l that union workers in that trade limit 
production or make oj)erations inoro oxpensivo? ^ 

Air. Timmons. No, sir; onr men take a pride in gi\ing good work ami in giv- 
ing tho ])roi)er ainomit of work. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of any organized or nnorganizod aetlon on 
the part of omi)loyoes in your trade to work slower than their ability would 
permit Ibom, perhaps? 

Air. Timmons. No. In our trade wo lunen’t got the standard because it docs 
lud permit of piecework, except in the matter of driving rivets. 'JMiey might 
lake the rivet work on structural work by jiiecework. However, our organiza- 
tion d(K*s not permit of that; but as a rule our organization encourages elli- 
cient work and plenty of it; ami any work that has boon done hen*, I am 
sure that the union woi’k will compare more tliau favorably with the non- 
union work. 

Chairman Walsh. Air. Timmons, I desire not to duplicate, if possible, and 
I think the commission lias had a \ery ample exiilanation from your stand- 
point, the standpoint of tJie workers, as to the extent in which the trades ar^* 
organized and tliose general conditions. 

Mr. TixixroNs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. However, if there are any facts wdthiii your kimwledge 
or observation that you would like to imuition, that you think would Instruct 
us or help us along w ith our work, I would be very glad if you would do it at 
this time. 

Air. Timmons. I will state, Air. Chairman, that I haven’t been privileged to 
attend the hearings here, but I have been in and out of the hall during the 
liearings, and wliat lias struck m'e as rather peculiar is the testimony of men 
wdiom we know are absolutely and unalterably opposed to the open shop — in 
other words, opposed to using union men in any way, shape, or form, and 
going to any necessary expense to prevent the use of union men — testifying that 
they believe in the open shop. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now’, it will be perfectly proper for you to submit 
finy facts that might contradict any statement here; of course, without char- 
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uftei-lzing the motives of t]»e witness or charneterlzing the witness himself In 
any way, but any fact that you have we would be glad to hear now. 

Mr. Timmons. I would stale that when organizing for the ironworkers I have 
talked as was my duty to men working for the Baker Iron Works, the Llewellyn 
Iron Works, and for the Union Iron Works, and ‘for the different ornamental 
firms hero; and I have also endeavored to have outside firms wlio were friendly 
to labor, fair to labor, come Into Lo.s Angeles and endeavor to get contracts ; and 
I found that whenever a man working for any of the local firms would signify 
any intention of joining our organization, or would come down to a meeting in 
the Labor Temple, or where\er I invited liim to come to, to hear about the bene- 
tit'^ that our organization had to offer him, or anything that we wanted to offer 
him, I found that the next morning he was invariably discharged from the job 
and told tliat no union men were wanted around that building or around that 
job, and that he was known to be at the Labor Temjde tlie previous evening ancl 
he must not think they were going to tolerate such things. 

Chairman W.vi.sh. Yon say you had such Instances at the Baker Iron Works, 
the Llewellyn Iron Works, and the Union Iron WorksV 

Mr. Timmons. Not so much at the Union Inni Works, although I dealth with 
the superintendent for the Union Iron Works. I dealt with him at one time 
previous to his becoming a superintendent, and after he hecanie the superin- 
tendent I talked to him ami I asked him alaait the possibility of having a 
friendly agreement with the Thiion Iron Works, ami he told me it was not 
pf)ssil)le, that there was a blacklist that (‘xish'd in Los Angeles, and the man 
that was known to belong to the ironworkers’ organization could not work for 
an.\ of the tirms luuv. 

Chairman Waksh. Have you aii.\ facts that >ou to suiimit with refer- 

ence to any other concern? 

Mr. TrMMONs, W(‘ll, exci'jd as I have sai<t in a general way that those men 
who came for instance off the Jevne Building Mh(‘i\ it was being constructed 
here and off the Bullock Building, the men told me they wanted to get in our 
organization, said they were not getting \\ag(‘s (mongh to live on, the condi- 
tions and wages were such that tlu'.v could not live, tliat they were only getting 
J^l.75 to $2 a day. And on the Hall of Records here men working for the 
Idewellyn Iron Works, while the Slate law provided that all buildings being 
erect(Hl by any division or snbdivlsi<m of the Slate sliouhl l)e eight -hour work, 
they compelled them to work 10 hours until .such time as we api>ealed to the 
attorney general of the State. And then they comixdled them to work eight 
hours, and drove wagons up to the huildiug and t 0 (>k them away when the 
eight-hour day was completed ami hauled them down to the rear of the 
Huntington linilding and worked them on the viaduct tliere the extra two 
iiour.s, and took some of them hack to the slio[», and some of tiiem assured me 
they worked at the shop on the ste(‘l to l)e iistsl in the Hall of Records. And 
they were getting ,$LTo to .$2.2."! a day to go up and drive rivets on the to])s of 
those buildings; and tliey told me th<‘y ahsolntely could not live on it. They 
want(Hl to join the organization, hut did m»t dare because they said they were 
afraid they would he blacklistetl— — 

Chairman Walspi. Du any of the Lus Angeles shoi>s. or erectors, belong to 
the National Lrectors’ A.ssociation? 

]Mr. Timmons. Why, I can’t say positi\eIy. I understand the Baker Iron 
Works are the agents for the American Bridge Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami (lie American Bridge Co. is wliat? 

Mr. Timmons. Is certainly the leading inemher of the National Erector.s’ A.s- 
i^ociation. 

(^halrman Walsh. Did you make official report of Los Angc4es conditions to 
the Bridgemen’s Magazine? 

Mr. '^I^MMONs. Yes, sir. 

Chalriuan Walsh. Will you produce the copies containing yimr reports? 

Mr. Timmons. I am not po.sitive that I can. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, If you can, will you do so? 

Mr. Timmons. If I can I will certainly be glad to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Let us know, say, before to-morrow at noon whether or 
not you can do that. 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

(Article entitled “ Reixirt to convention of Iron workers, Detobor, 1911,” from 
the Bridgemen’s Mjigazine, was later submitted in priuteil form.) 

Chairman Walsh. Would you like to ask some (piestlons, Mr, Welnstock? 

Commissioner Wei n stock. Yes. 
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Chalnnan Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask y^u some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstociv. Do you devote all your time, Mr. Timmons, to 
your duties as president of the Central Labor Council? 

Mr. Timmons. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You work at your trade? 

Mr. Timmons. I work on the labor paper; on the local lalM>r paper. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Oh, yes. You said that you were a housesmith. 

Mr. Timmons. I am by trade ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He said that that was his trade to be;;in with. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Among the other things that this commis- 
sion is inquiring into, INlr. Timmons, is that of violence in connection with laboi* 
troubles. Will you please tell us what is the attitude of the Los Angeles Cen- 
tral Labor Council in the matter of violence in labor disputes? 

Mr. Timmons. Why, the attitude of the Los Angeles Labor (N)imcil is in favor 
of education and not violence. We absolutely condemn violence. We don’t 
think anything can be gained by violence. 

Commissioner WetnstoCk. That is, the council as a conmil is opiK>sed to re- 
sorting to violence in labor <lisputes? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 0{q>oscd to iiaving the strikers, for example, as- 
sault the nonunion men? 

Mr. Timmons. Also all the time; yes, sir. We always countenance peace. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Testimony was brought out liere yesterday, IMr. 
Tlmntons, that there had been violence in some labor dispute here in Los 
Angeles, and that union men were arri‘ste«l, tried, and cunvicteil. What was 
the attitude of the council in tho.se cas(‘s? 

Mr. Timmons. Might I ask, Mr. Weinstock? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Tfmmons. Was there any testimon.s show the percentage ot con- 
victed men and arrested? 

Chaimiftn Walsh. Yes. The testimony was that il uas extremity sliglU ; 
very few. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think the teslimony bi’ought out the fact that 
there wore two union men who were tried, arrested and tried, and convicted 
and sentenced and served their term. 

Chairman Wvlsii. Tlierc were more than that that he referred to. We 
can’t compare the testimony. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No. 

Chairman Waj.sh. If we did those witnesse.s could not possibly finish. 

Comnii.ssioner, Weinstock. There were several cases, just a few. where union 
men were tried and convicted and served their terms. What was the attitude 
of the council in those cases? 

Mr. Timmons. Why, the attitude of the council was to take any of the mem- 
bers of organized labor that was arrested and see that he got a fair deal. 
could not succtH?d in doing it all the time because of the local conditions. We 
tried to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, for your information and for the pin*- 
lK»se of this commission being aide to compare the attitude of organized labor 
here with the attitude of organized labor elsewhere, 1 may say that at a re- 
cent hearing in riilladelphia the secretary of the garment makers’ as.sociatiun 
in testifying before tliis commission made this statement. There had lieiui 
violence in a strike of the garment workers. Two men, two union men, wen* 
arrested, tried, convicted; that an appeal was made to the higlicr courts, and 
the secretary testified that it was the intention of his organization tliat if the 
verdict was sustained by the liigher court, and the men found guilty In the 
court of highest resort, that they would he expelled from the union for having 
resorted to violence in union troubles. What has i)een the attitude of the hos 
Angeles Council in that respect; were the men that were convicttnl — are they 
in good standing, in your opinion ; do they continue to hold official positions, if 
they were officials in the first place? 

Mr. Timmons. I don’t think that there were any olllclals convicted except one 
or two, and they were not expelled, and they hold high positions of Inmor in 
our organization to-day from the fact that we know that they were not guilty, 
and we have absolute proof of It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, despite their convictions they still retain 
their same positions? 
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Mr. Timmons. Yes, Tliore is Just one that I enn remember of, iierhaps 
two — there was very few convictions notwithstanding the fact that the 
M. and M. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you have said 

Chairman Walsh. Notwithstanding what? 

Mr. Timmons. Notwithstanding the M. and M. has testified through their 
secretary that they had the power to cull upon the authorities witliout even 
going to the mayor to get special deputies to arrest men any time they waiitcxi 
to at their direction. 

Comiidssioiier Weinstock. You made the statement that the labor council Is 
opposed to violence in labor disputes. 

Mr. Timmons. Yes. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Is oppose<l to union men resorting to violence to 
gain their ends? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes. 

(JommissioiKT Weinstock. Now, how has the labor council demonstrated that 
they are opposed to violence? W'hat have they done to show the public that 
they really mean what they say? 

Mr. Timmons. Well, I think the council has done everything it was possible 
for it to do. 

(\)mmlssioner Weinstock. For example what? 

Mr. Timmons. I think there was one particular case when the McNamara 
case came lU) here and when practically e\ery member of organized labor Jiad 
an {d)Solnte conviction that the men were innocent; that they were kidnaped; 
that they were hastened to Los Angeles because of the fact that it was a good 
place to get them into; and that they were absolutely innocent of the crime; 
and I think that was the unanimous conviction amongst labor men. I am 
satisfied it was ; I think there is no dispute about that, and if there shouhl be 
a thing as an incident that would arouse indignation, that w’ould be one. And 
I know that at that time the (.’mitral l.abor (Jouticil’s ofiicers In the meetings 
they had — a strike was on at that time — cautioned all the members to be very 
careful and not do anything that would even have a semblance of interfering 
with the processes of the law or violence. We have written, we have pub- 
lished statements. I don’t know whether I can get them or not, but I know 
they have been made. I am satisfied they have been reprinted in the <laily 
papers, where we stated — I think, I know my own statements were quoted In 
the newspapers, stating that those cases would be tried in the courts and not on 
the streets or in the newspapers or in the labor temple, and countenancing 
absolute iieace and attending to our daily duties and let the law take its course. 
I think that that probably could show the attitude of tiie centraj council as well 
as anything else. 

Another time, right following the unfortunate Times disaster down here, 
we had a parade that we had our hearts set on. The State federation of labor 
Avas holding its convention here, and we had a parade planned for that. Feel- 
ing that perhaps the sentiment was a little strong and that there was a pos- 
sibility of creating a little disorder or anything of the kind, we called our 
parade off, went to the authorities and returned our permit, told them that we 
would not hold the parade, that it might disturb tlic peace of the city a little. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1 don’t think it is disputed, Mr. Timmons, by any 
tme, that the labor councils ofiicially advocate peace and order and law, the 
observance of law and order. I don’t reuKuuber reading anywhere in the 
world that anybody, oven the bitterest enemies of organized labor, have charged 
that organized labor ofiicially preaclies violence; but it is contended that de- 
spite the preachments of the observance of law and order yet union men do 
1 ‘esort to violence and that no action is taken on the part of organized labor to 
bring those men t(» Justice or to show llieir <lisapproval of violence, by retaining 
them in membership and in their ofliclal positions. Now, that is the point 
upon which you could give evidence that would be of value. If you can show 
that in addition to the preaching of law and order, that they punish the viola- 
tors of law and order, it would bo of much value. 

Mr. Timmons. I might state that I am satisfied if it could be shown that 
any member of our cu-ganization over whom we have control was a lawbreaker, 
interfered with the liberties or rights of any other person, I am sure that we 
would help the authorities tu prosecute him, and I am sure that we will expel 
them from our organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you cite any Instance here or elsewhere 
where that has been done? 
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Mr. Timmons. No. I think that in Los Angeles we ha\"fe liad a great many 
strikes liere, and I think there is no evidence of violence, no instances of vio- 
lence in Los Angeies except little street scraps or something like that. I don’t 
tliink there is any evidence of violence in Los Angeles. I don’t think the court 
records can show it except in the one or two cases that I mentioned, and in one 
of tlie cases where the only member we ha«l sent to the penitentiary the 
prosecuting attorney stated to me, and stated to the attorneys for the defense, 
that he didn’t consider it was necessary to make an argument to tlie jury, because 
our case had been proved and the man was not guilty, and he assisted in getting 
liim paroled afterwards because he said lie coul<l not do otherwise. But the 
jury convicted him just the same. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat Is all. 

Clniirman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like tt) ask you a iiuestion. 

Commissioner (Jarketson. How are juries selected in Los Angeles or in 
(Ailifornia? 

:yir. TofMONS. I don’t believe I am competent to answer. I understand there 
is two different systems, one for the superior court and one for the police court; 
and in the police court I understand the police judges select the juries. In tlie 
superior court, I think, it is supposed to be a system of taking so many names 
from out of the tax roll of the cmint.v. There is a property qualitication. 

(Commissioner (Iarretson. '^I'liere is a property qualification in (California. A 
man williout property, no rnaltm* what his in<‘iUal attainments or mural attain- 
ments, can not be a juror in (California? 

Mr. Timmons. No, sir; not in (Jalifornia. 

(Commissioner (Jakreison. lias tlie ]»rac(i<*(' in ,\our law courts iluring labor 
disturliances been of the character that lia\e led laboring men to acrept the 
verdicts of the courts as statements of fact? 

.Mr. Timmons. No, sir. 

(.Commissioner (.Jarrliso.n. In la'gard to tlie guilt or innocmice of a man in an 
industrial trouble? 

Mr. Timmons. No, sir; tlioy have not. 

(.'onunissioner Garre pson. 'jciiar is .all. 

('hairman Walsh. I’rof. Gommons would like to ask some questions. 

(Commissioner Co^lmons. You saiil alamt 2.1 jku- <*ent are now organized in the 
St ructural ironw<irkers? 

Mr. Ttipmons. Yes, sir. 

(Conimissionor GoijMONs. Wind has been the history of the organization in 
tins town? What is the largest per cent >ou ever have had? 

Mr. TiM^roNS. I guess we are lai-gesi now^ 

(.commissiouer CoifiioNs. You have mwer had more than 2.1 per cent? 

Mr. Timmons. I would say that possibly at one time we liad 21 per cent 
wben there was a great many less men working at tlie liusiness here, but I 
don’t tliink we ever had more than 21 per eent organized, heeanse of the fact 
tlint tlie local tirms through the M. and M. organization have a fence built 
around Los Angeles, and tliey won’t let an outside firm come in here. In one 
or two instances outside tirms came in ami they drove tliem out again. 

(Commi.ss loner (Commons. What strikes liave you had here? 

Mr. Timmons. I was liere in ItKlT when tliere was a strike on. 

(.Commissioner Commons. That was one of the strikes of the structural iron- 
workers? 

^Ir. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Commons. What was the next one? 

Mr. Timmons. .lime 1, 1010. 

(Commissioner (Comaions. You had tw'o strikes? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

Conmilssioiier (.commons. In wTiat branch of the trade are those union men 
employed? Are they ornamental w’orkers or inside or structural workers? 

Mr. Timmons. The union men are principally employed on vault work 
and ornamental Ironwork, although there are a few structural men here. 

Commissioner CCommons. Would you call that the skilled part of the work? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir, most skilled. 

Commissioner Commons. You are employed only on skilled work? 

Mr. Timmons. Y'gs, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What class of training is necessary to teach a man 
to do the work on a skyscraper? How long does it take him to learn the 
trade? 
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Mr. Timmons. lU depends a good deal on his ability to learn. There is 
not so raueb meehunical ability to it. It requires probably three i/r four ninths 
to learn to heat idvets or drive rivets and the balance is to become accus- 
tomed to going up high and not falling off. 

Commissioner Commons. You said wages ran from $1.75 to what— $3? 

Mr. Timmons. I said at the time our strike was called in lOld, if I remember 
right, ttie wages ran from $1.75 — I think now there are prol)ably some men 
on nonunion work getting as low as .$2, and it runs from that to — well, I 
w'ould say $3 is about the maximum for workers, not straw bosses or foremen. 

Commissioner Co.mmons. Tiiut is, a man would start at $2 and get up as 
high as $3? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

Coin ndsiiii oner Commons. What has it been in past years? 

Mr. Timmons. In 1003, when ll»e strike was called here, it was as higli as $3.50 
per day. 

(Nnnmissioner Commons. Wliat was the lowest paid? 

Mr. Timmons. Well, for good men I think from $3 to $3.50 a day was paid. 

Commissioner Commons. As against $3 now? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir; wages have gone down because of the nonunion 
conditions, ami the cost of living has gone up ver> malerially. 

Commissioner Commons. Kut in no case 1ms nmonis;u Ihsmi al)le to lnlluenc(‘ 
the wages? 

Mr. Timmons. Not in this city among the big contractors. 

Coiimiissioner (5 )MMons. But they do inllueiice it in vault work, and more 
skilled work? 

Mr. Timmons. If you will allow me, I uill make a statenieiil on that. 

Coiimiissioner Commons. Sure. 

Mr. Timmons. You have noticed we have several large buildings here. 
Most of those large buildings are ownnl by bankers and syndicates of baidcei’s 
and ineinbers of the M. and M. The.\ prefer tlie open shop. They tell the little 
fellows that if you build a Iniilding that any old kind of a man is good enough 
for you. But every piece of important work, every piece of maridework, every 
piece of bronze woVk, every piece of \ault uork done in tlictr Imddings is done 
by union men, l>ecause they can't get it done by nonunion men. The bank 
at (he corner of Fifth and Spring Streets, owiumI I).\ ,1. F. Sartosi ami associates, 
every piece of bronze work there, and all tlie <lec<»rating — they sent to Chicago 
to get union men to come and do the decorating — Mas done by union men. 
The vaults in the Los Angeles Savitigs Bank aiul the ornamental wtirk and 
bronze work In the Farmers A Merchants Bank—I put that in myself, and 
] Morked at the Fourth and Springs Streets Imnk — and the Mork on all those 
large Imnks, and in all those tine large huildings, the fine Mork, the good 
niechlncal work, is done by union men. 

Commissioner CoMxMons. Practically, then, your organization, so far as you 
have any strength, is limited to tliat <*la.ss of work? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir; except some of the inuniciiml work in the Imrbor 
that M'o have our men on. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that work done ])y a contractor or ])y the city? 

Mr. Timmons. By a contractor. 

Coiumi.ssioner CommoxNs. How do you manage to get tiiem on there? 

Mr. Timmons. An Eastern construction c<mipaiiy that hires union men 
got tiie contract. They had to get a foreign contractor to come and do that 
work. 

Coinmissionor Commons. Was tliere a stipulation for union men? 

IMr. Timmons. No, sir; they hire union men. Tliey pay $3 a day more in 
Ncm’ York than they do IuM*e. 

Commissioner Commons. Four dollars was the scale for the ornamental 
and vault work at tliat time? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner tk>MMON.s. Do they fiay more? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir ; some of our men get more than the scale. Not most 
of them, I don’t .say that; hut most of our ornamental and vault men get 
more than the si.-ale, but not on .structural work. A few of them may get more. 

Commissioner Commons. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all ; thank you. Call IMr. Gore. 
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TESTIMONY OF MB. C. R. OORE^ 

Cliairraan Walsh. Your namo, please. 

Mr. Gore. C. R. Gore. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Mr. Gore. 1347 Olive Street is my residence. 

Chairman Walsh. Your business address? 

Mr. Gore. 54t) Maple Avenue. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Gore. Business a^?ent, cariwuiters’ district c<»uncil. 

Chairman AValsh. How long have .v(ni hehl that i»osition? 

Mr. Gore. About tliree years and eight months. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to that, what did you d<i? 

Mr. Gore. Worked at the carpenter trade. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the only official positi<Hi >011 have lield with organ- 
ized lal>or ; if not, what oflieial positions ha\e you had? 

Mr. Gore. In this city? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gore. I have b(sui member of the executive lM>ard of tlie huilding trades’ 
council and delegate to the building trades' council and delegate to the car- 
I)enters’ district council. That is about all. 

Chairman Walsh. How long liave you Irhsl in I.os Angeles? 

Mr. Gore. Aixjut five year.s and a half. 

CJlialrman Walsh. Where did you live before you came here? 

Mr. Gore. San Francisco. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you live in San Francisco? 

Mr. Gore. About two and one-half or tliree years. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to that, where did y<ai live? 

Mr. Gore. St Louis, Mo. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did .vou live in St. Louis? 

Mr. Gore. About eiglit years. 

Chairman Walsh. There liave becui .some qiu^stions submitted to you, Mr. 
Gore, and, of course, we don’t want to duplicate anything tliat Messrs. Grew 
and Ruzzell and Barker have covered. Have you li<‘ard tfuMr testimony? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. I Iiavo heard Mr. (irow’s testimony. 

Cfiairman Walsh. Mr. Barker particularly 

Mr. Gore. Part of Mr. Barker’s also. 

Chairman AValsh. As to the general questions, w'e don’t care ti» duplicate 
them unless you observed some mistake in tlie testimony of Air. Barkcu’. As to 
the extent to which the building traders are organized and the wagers and hours 
in the huilding trades, and so on, is there anytlnng you want to add to what 
Air. Barker said about that? 

Mr. Gore. AVell, if I may be permitted I will be as .siiort and brief as I pos- 
sibly can. 

(Chairman AA^\Lsn. You have a statement tliere pretty well? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. A’^ery good. AA'e will let you go ahead in your own way and 
keep up that tone of voice. 

Mr. Gore. I want to state when T c^me to this city about five and a lialf 
years ago, why, I never heard anything about an opc^n shop or I never knew 
what it was. and I don’t know tliat I would really know what the definition 
of tiie open sliop is from the employers’ standpoint of view, but nevertheless I 
came to tills city and worked for $3.50 a day one week. The wage didn’t suit 
me and when Saturday night came I thouglit I would quit and the boss said he 
would give me 50 cents a day more if I would stay, and I stayeil. I never 
worked for any less than that. I worked with nonunion men just four days. 
I don’t work with them any more now or at any other time. 

After coming liere, I have never seen any more unfriendly feeling or rela- 
tions existing between employer and employee than we have in the city of 
Los Angeles. I soon found out just what the relation and situation and feel- 
ing was between employer and employee. It didn’t take me long to find out 
after taking the matter up with labor organizations and also taking the 
matter up with business men and contractors and discussing it with others, 
ns the case might be. I want to go Into detail a little, iwirticularly in regard 
to the strike of the carpenters on Afay 1, 1911. The carpenters made a demand 
for $3.50 to $4 per day. Notification was sent to the wntractors, and there 
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was only one instance* that really tliis notification was answered by the em^ 
ployers of the city of Los Anj^eles. On the other hand, it was answered ver- 
bally, and in many cases and instances there was a committee apiwinted to 
visit the various contractors and take the matter up with them verbally, and 
some of them said they were willing to pay the increase, while others stated 
tliey would leave it to the other fellow, and if the other fellow would pay it 
they would pay it. We also took the matter up with Mr. Hall, president of the 
builders’ association. He stated he did not have nothing to take up. No 
arbitration. Nothing to arbitrate in any shape, manner, or form. That as 
far as lie was concerned the question was a dead issue, and we let it go at 
that. 

Tlie final outcome was there was a strike called by members of the or- 
ganization which lasted eleven weeks and then was declared otf. We paid 
our men $7 a week strike pay, and the strike was declared off because we con- 
tended at the expiration of eleven weeks we had won our point, as far as 
the increase was concerned. That is all that was asked for, an increase of 50 
<'ents a day. I will state that at that particular time also -some of the contrac- 
tors said — they told us they were ready and willing to go on and adjust the 
matter and increase the wage, but there were powers that be that controlled 
them and they could not act independently as individuals and be allowed to 
exist in the city of Los Angeles. And that is the common rumor and common 
talk, and it can be easily proven. I will state tliat IMr. Hall was president of 
the buihlers’ as.sociation, and he saw fit to lay off men on his job on a day prior 
to the increase. Also Mr. McNeil, who was conducting a job on the corner of 
^second and Broadway, laid his men olf a day ahead of lime. 

1 also want to state, while it has been called to the uttenlioii of the commis- 
sion, the claim in regard to the Inefticiency of the union ujcn— I want to state 
that Mr. McNeil employed men and bought them saws and hammers and hatch- 
ets, and also employed men that could not command .$2 at any time or place. 
1 will go into details a little bit also. I will state that Mr. Kubeck had a job 
at that particular time also. He wasn’t doing much at that particular job, but 
also later signed up a contract with Anheuser-Busch for a job on Main Street. 
We took up the matter with him, and the matter was adjusted satisfactorily, 
and he employed our men. He wmuld have naturally, but lie was compelled to 
tmploy them, whether he wanted to or not, or forfiat the contract. He did em- 
ploy them, and also on the cur barn out Eagle Bock waiy. The relations wei‘o 
friendly and went along on that line. 

In rgard to the different contractors: The Examiner job hasn’t been men- 
fioiied liere, but 1 w’ould mention it in the various jobs in this city as to the in- 
efiiciency of the nonunion men. That job started out to be nonunion. The mat- 
ter was taken up by myself and another gentleman, and w^e went to the job and 
the matter W’as adjusted satisfactorily after being there three-quarters of an 
liour. Three nonunion men were allowed to make applications to join the union. 
We didn’t w'ant the others. There W(‘re some things hanging over against them. 
We contended they should not become members. There was a call sent In for 
2.5 men. There was a rumor went around that these men w’cre inelllcient. I 
want to state I have the evidence in my pocket by receipts paid to men that 
were sent down tlnU had been employed by the Alta Planing Mill Co. that they 
were paid $2 to .$2.25 per day, and they sent these men down there and asked 
that they be allowed to join the organization, as there was a scarcity of men 
and they wanted them. 1 refused to allow them to go to w^ork and protected 
the organization I represented from an ineflicient point of view. The job was 
straightened out satisfactorily, and our men w'orked there. Nevertheless, ^Ir. 
Nimburg, the superintendent, a.sked tlie men to work below the scale. That is, 
he asked them to work overtime for straight time, and those w’ho wouldn’t work, 
some of them, were laid off when the first lay-off came. That is absolutely 
true. And I also whint to state that since that time those fellows dropped out — 
dropped out of the union — those fellows that we termed “ good dogs,” they 
simply remjiined with the company and are witli the company to-day, I think. 

Then I will state again in regard to the strike of the building trades’ council 
<)n June 12: It wasn’t practically a strike, simply a demand w^e made in regard 
to recognizing certain conditions. At the start, if I am permitted I may say 
this : We felt there was too much unrest and discontent and ill feeling existing on 
the various Jobs betw^een the union and nonunion men, and the men simply 
brought that matter up in the various trades affiliated with the building trades’ 
coimcil. It was not brought up by the so-calle<l officers or the so-called business 
agents ; it was a matter that was i)resented by the members themselves, and the 
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building trades’ council was compelled to recognize that fact and take action. 
They went out, and in the meantime that organization, the so>called building 
trades’ council, got on the job, and after the expiration of three weeks we con- 
tended our point was won, and so declared ihe proposition olHcially olf, and it 
has been going on so ever since. I want to state at that particular time we also 
had pickets out on the jobs. Everything we did was done openly and above 
board. Here is a little red card that we passed to every man if they wanted 
to take it. Some of them took it, and some of them didn’t. If they di<ln’t want 
to take it, all good and well. That is the way the strike was conducted. 

(The card referred to was submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Goim. I also want to state in regard to the Kngstrum Co. I heard a state- 
ment made by Mr. Bryson in regard to the .so-called wage.s. I got this officially 
fi’om men we have sent to make application for jobs, that they pay all the way 
from $2.50 to $3.50, and more $2.50 than $3, and I have gotten information in 
the last week that they have tried to get union men, knowing they were union 
men, for $3. They didn’t try to get them as union men, but they said they would 
give them $3.50 a day. I want to state Ave work in harmony and in a friendly way 
Avith a great many contractors in this city here. There is no objection as far as 
their Avages are concerned. They pay the money, but I tind out they realize this, 
and have recognize<l thLsfact, that they get the competent mechanics from the or- 
ganization. I don’t Avaiit to be misunderstood, and I don’t say there is not some 
men outside of the organization that are not competent. There are some men in 
the city of Los Angeles that are competent Avho are outside of the organization. 
For reasons best known to themselves they are outside of the organization. 
Some believe in steady work Avith little pay. In the big tixture Avorks in this 
city our men have done the work, ami also on the good office buildings in this 
city. 

Take, for instance, the job mentioned lune yestenlny, the armory build- 
ing, done by l\Ir. Frost, of San Francisco, and many big jobs in this city ; also 
Senator Clark’s home Avas changed from nonunion men to union men, satisfactory 
to the general contractor from a contractor’s point of vieAv. Also the Emmanuel 
Co., of San Francisco, doing the Meyer-Siegel job, and also the Washington 
Building, and many other jobs Avere done under union conditions in this city. 
There Avas no trouble in any manner, shape, or form. There Avas no business 
agent called on the job and never created any feeling of discontent, and I only 
AAent on the job Avhen calk'd, and tlint Avas very seidoin. 

Ill regard to the nonunion men, I Avant to state as far as the wage is con- 
ccrm'd, when a nonunion man is hired Ave liaxe been told that they pay them 
Avhat they think lliey arc worth, and the Avages tliat have been offered them Avas 
all the Avay from $2.50 to $4, but th<'y never received the $4. There are more 
get $3 than $4. In no instance has an employer of nonunion men seen fit to 
value that man’s wages at the prevailing Avage scale or union scale in the city 
of Los Angeles where ho has been employed, and I know be Avas able to hold 
up his end of it and able to demand the Avage and get it, and I Avant to state 
further that as far as the hours are concerned, Avhen it comes to that, they are 
compelled to work 9 or 10 or 11 hours. 

The statement Avas made here yesterday by Mr. Bryson, of the Engstrnm Co. 
that in case of any concrete job to bo poured they asked them to Avork. Of 
course they Avorked Sundays, hut in no instance that I have ever known have 
they gotten only straight time for tliat Avork, at about $2..50 or $3.50 a day. 

That Is about all. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons AA'ouhl like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. How many luoiitlis in tlie year can carpenters Avork 
in this locality? ^ , 

Mr. Goke. Well, I may say ns an illustration — the only Avay I can put it is 
this : Say, if there are a hundred jobs and a liundred men for the jobs that 
you can’t keep them Avorking the year around. Possibly, as far as the Aveather 
is concerned, you could keep them at Avork 11 months. Since being in this city 
of Los Angeles I have heard it mentioned many times that a man can get 
steady work and work the year around 

Commissioner Coi^imons. Taking out the matter of Avhether he can be hired 
steadily or not, if there is work, can he Avork 11 months on the average in this 

locality? , , ^ 1 

Mr. Gore. Well, I don’t knoAV hoAV to ansAA^er that unless I understand you 
to say as far us tlie climate 

Commissioner Commons. The Aveather? 
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:Mr. Gk>BE, I would say be would probably be able to wo(rk 10 months out 
of the year. 

Commissioner Commons. What are the months when he can not work? 

Mr. Ctobk. That would be the rainy months. 

Commissioner Gommoks. What months are they? 

Mr. Goke. Prolmbly working — you take a lairt of the month of January, or 
the latter part of l)eceml)er, January, and February and prolmhly part of 
March. 

Commissioner Commons. Does that amount to about two months, tlum? 

Mr. Goke, Well, I would sjiy yes, sir; because it is not raining eonlinually. 
That Is the way I would answer that. 

Conmiissioner Commons. So that he can get in on outside work almiit 10 
imjnths in the year? 

Mr. Gork. Well, I should figure, yes, sir, betw'een 9i and 10 months. I have 
w'orked tlmt way myself. 

Commissioner Co^rMoNs. Yon have \vorke<1 about 10 months. What l)as 
been your exi)erieiice in other places in the East, about tlie number of months 
you can get in? 

Mr. Gore. Well, take in Chicago, or I>etrolt, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Omaha, 
and places I hjive worked, wliy, I figure generally prolmhly about seven months 
out of tlie year, sometimes eight, depending on wdiether I worked outside or 
inside. Outside ah<iut seven months. 

Commissioner (Commons. Well, tliey usually say they get about seven months? 

]Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (Jo^imons. And here the general impression is lliat they get 
about K) montlis? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Coicicoxs. What is the carpenters’ scale in Chicago? 

Mr. (tore. P'ive dollars and twenty cents. 

Commissioner Commons. What is tlie scale here? 

Mr. Gore. Four dollars is tlie union scale. 

Commissioner CoNfMoxs. Sipipose a ca 17)011 ter does get work for 7 months 
in Cliicago and could get work 10 months here, he wouhl come out almiit the 
same at the close of the year, I presume, wouldn't he? 

Mr. Gore. Well, tlie only tviiy I can answer that is, since yon suggest it, the 
working conditions here are such that the employment has not been sutlicient 
tor the amount of workmen here. Take It on the otlier haml, i»ersonally I 
found I made more money in tlie city of Chicago at tlmt rate of wage amrthe 
time I worked than I mmle in tins city for the tim€‘ I workeil. 

(’ommissioner Commons. The time you worked, of course. Would you say 
that tlie climate should lie taken into account when you are comparing the 
Pacific coast with places like (Chicago and New York, where they only get almnt 
seven months? Would you say there shouhl or should not be a lower scale of 
W'ages here for seasonal work like the Iniilding trades? 

Mr. Gore, Absolutely not. 

Commissioner (’ommons. Why not? 

Mr. Gore. For the simple reason that men are not as steadily employed hei'o 
as they are back in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, and those places that I 
have enumerated. That Is my personal exiierience. 

(k)mmlssioner Commons. Why are they not? Is It on account of — it is not 
on account of the climate? They are mere steadily employed here — more 
steadily, if tlie climate is taken into consideration? 

^Ir. Gore. A.s I have stated, there is not work enough to go around. 

Commissionm- C(^mmons. Tlieu your point is there are too many men here? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. As compuretl with oilier plains? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Then if there are bx) many men here, there mnst lie 
some reason why there are too many men here ns compareil witli some other 
places? 

Mr. Gore. All right; I will give you my reason. I didn’t want to give you 
my reason until you asked me for H. The reason is tlie advertising matter of 
all kinds that has been sent out from tbe city of Los Angeles, asking people 
to come to the land of golden sunshine, to (California, and the city of Los 
Angeles In particular. I know in inyvown Instance I w'as s*"parated from the 
gold after I got lien*, .‘ind wldle there was n lot of sunshine, perha{« too much 
of it, I have never felt it was profitable to me. 
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Commissioner Commons. Is that the way you were l>roiu:ht here? 

Mr. Gore. No, sir ; I came here on my own accord. 

Commissioner Commons, This advertising — such adA^ertising as 1ms been ex- 
hibited was addressed more to middle-class iM^ople, retired i>e<)ple, who wanted 
to settle down and die or grow old. But what advertising is done in the East 
to bring wage earners here? 

Mr. Gore. Wliy, I have seen different circulars and seen the a(lvertls<nuen1s 
in the iwipers and magazines, and they were going on to state the conditions, 
and that as far as the climate was concerned and wages, that men were in 
demand, and that tliere was a high rate of wages. 

Commissioner Commons. Were tliost‘ addressed to wage earners? Have you 
seen them addressed in the East to the Avage <^u*ners? 

Mr. Gore. The p<istal cards in particular sent out hy the company Avere, I 
should say, addressed to the Avage earners. 

Commissioner Commons. Not tliose suhmittod the other day. There Avas not 
aiiytliing there to load the \vagt‘ earma* to thiiilc he could get more wag(‘s here? 

Air. (toKE. Tliere Avas some articles in the ne\vspaf>ers. 

Commissioner Commons. IVrhaps you could furnish something of the kind. 

IMr. Gore. Some extracts in the mwvspapers. 

Commissioner Commons. Something to show they were circularized to bring 
Avago earners. Did you iiotici' any advei-tis(Mn(Mit that sliowetl a man couhi 
get more work in the ye-ar laa’o — more months of work — on account of the 
climate? 

IMr. Gore. Yes. sir; ahsoliilely. 

Commissifmer Coaemons. Tl»ey luit that up as one of the talking points for 
AA’age earners? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir; and also th.nt it was an o[>en-shop town and a man was 
free to do as he felt lik(‘. 

Coinmlssh^ner (’oMAfONs, Any Avorkman that came liere. whether he belonged 
to the union or not, he could liiul Avork? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That would tend to bring in nonunion men lun-e? 

Mr. Gore. Why, I should contend so. In fact, I know' thi.s to be true, abso- 
lutely to be true.* If 1 am permitted to i)ut it that Avay, men that have dropiRHl 
out of the organization, and particularly in the city of St. Louis, (Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and other ]>laces, they have come to the city of Los Angeles. There 
Avas no room for tlnnii tliore. Also the same tiling applies to certain contrac- 
tors. Th(‘y had conditions that di<lirt jii'-t exactly suit them back in those 
cities, and they came here, Avhere tliey were free to do as they felt like. 

Commissioner Coaimons. That is, men that huAc either been expelled or 
dropped in tlie East? 

IMr. Gore. Yes, sir; that is the Idea. 

CommlssioiuT Coaimons. They came to I.os Angelos? 

Mr. Gork Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (’oajaions. You cousi<ii‘r that is one of the reasons Avhy so 
many nonunion men are here? 

]Mr. Gore. Yh's, sir. 

Coinmisslonor CoAiAroNs. What proportion of .Aour trade do .a on eonsider 
organized? 

Mr. Gore. What proportion of tla‘ ('urpenkT's trade? 

Commissioner Coaimons. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. About HO per ciail. It is hard to tell that. Tliere are people 
coming and going here all tlie tinas and the onl.\ way Ave avouIiI he able to 
get a report correctly would be from the liiiancial secretary of the men coming 
and going. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you any contractoi's you consider closed- 
shop or union contractors? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir; we IiaA’e the so-called Brunswick-Bnlke people in this 
city. They employ inside and outside men. We have a national agreement 
Avith them and also the California ShoA\' Case Workers, a local concern. Also 
Ave have the Edwin A. L(‘af Co., and there are other contractors in this city. 

TIominissioner Coaiaions. What does the Leaf Co. do? 

Mr. Gore. Flxtures—bank, bar, and otlice tixtures. 

Commissioner Coaimons. None of these companies art* actual builders, are 
they ? 

Mr. Gore. No, sir. 
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Commissioner Commons. You have no contracts or no union conditions with 
builders. These are evidently doing high-class work? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that the class of work your men are mainly 
engaged on, the union men, finishing work and high-class work? 

Mr. Gore. I have stated in regard to the contractors coming from other 
cities into this city, also where union conditions and relations prevail, we have 
contractors in this city that also employ union men, recognize the scale, not 
as a general contractor — that is, in other words, not as a general contractor 
recognizes the trades affiliated with the building trades council; that is, all 
of the branches of the business — but I am speaking from a carpenter’s stand- 
point and view. At the time we had a contractor in this city who recognized 
nothing only carpenters, while they recognized other trades also, some other 
trades as nonunion on that particular job. 

Commissioner Commons. Take the case of your men; they work with non- 
union <'arpenters? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

t. Commissioner Commons. Do they get the scale? 

' Mr, Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (’ommons. Are they doing the same class of work that the 
nonunion men do? 

^Ir. Gore. VVliy, I may answer that this way, that wliile we have our men — 
work with nn'ii on those jobs, on the better class of jobs, some nonunion men 
are also i)ut on the belter class of work, and it i>ays all the way from to $4 
V ilay ; that is, union and nonunion, our people are not recognized by the 
employer on tho.se particular jol)S as union men. 

Commissioner Commons. Tliere are union men working for less than the 
scale? 

Mr. Gore, Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioru'r Commons. You said .$3.oO to .$4. 

Mr. Gore. With regard to union and nonunion men working together on 
those joiis, I will say that nonunion men on tliis particular jol) that I lutve 
personal knowledge of got to .$4, where tlie union man only got $4, not $3. 

Commissioner (’ommons. For doing tlie same class of carpenter work on the 
same job; will tlmy l)e paid less? 

^Ir. Gore. No, sir; tliey pay all the way from .$2.‘2.'> up. 

Commissioner (’ojimons. That is wliat 1 am asking. 

]Mr. Gore. The union scale is $4. 

Commissioner Co.mmons. I am funking about the class of work; do the ones 
that uork, do that class of carpenter work, the inferior class, get .$2.50 to .$3.50? 

Mr. Gore. You meun union or nonunion? 

Commissioner CoMxMons. No; nonunion. 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir; dei)eiidlng alt<»geflier on the character of the work, 
whether it is concrete form work or whether common house work, such as 
J raining; that is, the generally termed work that ht'longs to tla* less-comjietent 
mechanic; they can get almost anybody to do that class of work. 

Commissioner Commons. The union men will not work on that class of work? 
work ? 

^Ir. Gore. Not unless they get the wages. They are working on tliat ehiss 
of work and getting .$4 a day. 

Commissioner Commons. Getting .$4 a day? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (’ommons. Rut in the cn.se of tlie nonunion man, tlien tlie men 
that are nonunion workers work on diflerent classes of labor; that is, they 
are doing this rough work you speak of? 

Mr. Gore. Y^’es; in some instances they have done the same class of work 
for .$3 ; men have got .$4 ; one man .$4 a day acts as kind of a leader, and the 
other .$3 man he follows up; he Is what is callet the common rough car- 
penter, very rough. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you had your men actually working more 
than eight hours a day? 

Mr. Gore. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Any union man working more than eight hours a 
clay? 

Mr. Gore. Only on extra work, some extra work, and then they work ac- 
cording to their scale. 

Commissioner Commons. What is your rate for overtime? 


r 
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Mr. Gore. Time and a half. 

Commissioner Commons. They get paid time and a half? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What is yoiir evidence, then, for saying that they 
work 9, 10, and 11 hours — carpenters here work 9, 10, and 11 hours? 

Mr. Gore. That applies on nonunion jobs. Why I stated that was — I believe 
you brought that up; I made a statement here a few moments ago regarding 
;Mr. Bryson making a statement of working eight hours. I have known on 
that particular job of their working In many instances 9, 10, and 11 hours a 
day. I gathered this from the men themselves, that they were paid straight 
time, and they have been asked to work for, say, an hour or two hours, and 
prc>bably as regular daywork. 

Commissioner Commons. Nonunion men or union men? 

Mr. Gore. Nonunion men work. 

( Vunmissioner Commons. Nine, ten, and eleven hours on this job? 

]\[r. Gore. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner (Commons. Very often? 

C^Ir. Gore. Why, when they come to the ofiice to make application to the 
organization they say it this way: “ That conditions are unbearable that they 
want to try and* better their conditions, and have seen the error of their ways, 
and they want to join the organization to see if it wouldn’t help them some. 

(Commissioner Commons. Have you ever had more than 50 per cent of the 
trade organized? 

Mr. Gore. Yes ; one time I figured probably 70 p(>r cent. 

Commissioner (k)MMONS. At what time uas that? 

Mr. Gore. About five or six years ag«). 

(Vunmissioner Com^lons. Seventy jier ccnl? 

Mr. Gore. I’rior to that also. 

Commissioner Commons. What was th(‘ scal(‘ llu'u? 

ISIr. Gore. Three and a half. 

(Vunmissioner CoifMONS. M’hon did yon pnl the scale \jp? 

INIr. Gore. May 1, 1911. 

(Commissioner CoM>roNS. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O'Connell would lik<' to ask some iiuestions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Gore. Sir? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are y<m a married man? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’C’onnkll. Own .\our own homo? 

I\rr. Gore. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are >im hu\iug a home? 

Mr. Gore. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any idea, as a man around the city, 
business agent meeting with the carpenters, what percentage of the carpenters 
own their own homes? 

Mr, Gore. Own them directly? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes; outright. 

I\rr. Gore. Why, personally, the best I was able to learn was about G per cent. 

( Commissioner (I’CoNNELL. A largo number of them, have they homes upon 
which they are making payments to building and loan associations or wcH'kly 
installments or monthly installments? 

Mr. Gore. Yes; from what I can learn from the men that ai’O making pay- 
ments on homes, they arc buying them on the Installment plan. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Following the carpenter business, you ought to 
know something about what has been done in the way of building homes. Are 
there large plots, places where homes are being erected for the purpose of sell- 
ing them on the installment plan? 

Mr. Gore. There have been. Not at the present time, though. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there spots around Los Angeles where there 
are large numbers of those located? 

Mr. Gore. Where are they located? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where they are located. Wliere are the spots 
where they have been located? 

l^Tr. Gore. Out in the south, mostly; southweslcrn district mostly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What were the methods upon whieli they wero 
sold? 
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^Ir. Gore. All the way from $50 to $100 a month cash; that Is, $50 to $100 
(lo^^ n, and from $15 to $32 a month payment, depending altogether on the class 
of the house, style of the house, and the price of it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know anything of failures of people to con- 
tinue these payments, and to lose the equity that they have paid Into it — of 
their being sold? 

Mr. Gore. Personally, I have heard of quite a few of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you given any personal investigation to it 
at all? 

Mr. Gore. Yes; to this extent: That where you come in contact with me- 
chanics that have lost their houses, .some after paying down all the way from 
$100 to $200 and the payments were too heavy for them, some of them pay 
$100 down and $20 a month, and after it wUkS dropped and sold to somebody 
el.se, bargained for at $75 down and $20 a month, and then later on to the third 
party for $50 down and at the rate of $12.50 a month. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What percentage of the carpenters did you esti- 
mate are married men, family men? 

IMr. Gore. I don’t know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any Idea? 

Mr. Gore. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Isn’t that one of the business agent’s duties, to .see 
whether they are married or single, where they are located, and so forth? 

Mr. Gore. I know how many T give money to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Prof. Commons was discussing with you tlie ques- 
tion of working seven monllis In tlie West or the North where the weather was 
cold and 10 to 11 months here where tiio weather was more congenial and 
sunny. In other words, if you work 7 montlis in some other portion of the 
country and get $5 a day for it, an<l work 11 months here and got $3 a day, at 
the end of a year you would get about the same amount of money. 

I\Ir. Gore. From personal exi)erience I have never felt it that way. 

Comndssioner O’Connell. \Sl)at I want to get at is just the science, of 
whether it was more profitable to an individual that he should work contin- 
uously for a lesser wage, and in some locality whore it was not continuous, 
that they only work part of the time, ^^hat would ho gain by that? What Ls to 
he gained in Los Angeles by working 11 mouths steadily for $3 a day, and in 
some otlier locality 7 months for $6 a day? 

Mr. Gore. I couldn’t answer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Spending simply so mncli energy. 

!Mr. Gore. I understand. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And physical effort during that time; in other 
words, he is saving the difference of two or three montlis’ pli> steal exertion, 
his wear and tear on Idmself and his clothing and all tliat sort of tldng he 
would necessarily have to purchase. 

Mr. Gore. That was not my way ; no, sir 

Coiniiiissioner O’Connei.l. What I want to get at is, air. Gore, is it figured 
in Los .Angeles that that is the rea.son Avhy the low wage should be paid? 

Mv. Gore. Tliat I.s generally. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. Because more work? 

Mr. Gore. That is tlie usual way they figure in Los Angeles ; yes, sir. 

C/ommissionor O’Conneli.. Because a man gets 10 or 11 montlis’ work that 
he should work for a les,s wage tlnin in a town where he only gets 7 months? 

Mr. Gore. Because it Is put up to him, assuming he works 7 months, wiiy 
he could work 7 months and would have the opportunity of lying off for 5 
months, or wliatever it might be, and he could save his physical strength In that 
respect, whereby I have known men here to work continually, steady, at less 
wages, and they had a lot to do, and they would have to pay a lot of doctor’s 
bills on account of exerting their extra vitality, as the case might be. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If that is the science or the logic, why not work 
men longer hours, work them 10, 12, or 14 hours a day, if It is a matter of 
more work? Isn’t It the case, as you say, where some of them work 9 and 10 
hours; nonunion? 

Mr. Gore. There are men in this city, nonunion men, working 10 and 12 hours 
a day. There are a lot of people working on these small cottages for real estate 
companies — I know tlds to be true; I have lived across the street — ^who work 
from sunrise to sundown. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What you call sundowners, working after hours. 
Now, I understand that your members, the members of your organization, must 
get at least $4 a day, no mutter where they work in Los Angeles? 
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Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. And that they would not work over eight hours a 
day; that Is a day’s work? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’C’oNNErx. And If they do work over eight hours a day, they 
get time and a half for it? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And if they work on Sundays and holidays what 
do they get? 

Mr. Gore. Time and a half. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you maintain that the nonunion men here 
work anywhere froi^ $2.2o to .$3 ami in some instances .$4? 

Mr. Gore. Absolutely. 

Commissioner O’Connkf.l, And that Ihey work 8, 9, 10, and even more liours? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And if they work overtime they get straight time; 
there is no extra compensation for it? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Other than the opportunity of working the hours? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did ycm live in Ran Francisco before you came to 
Los Angeles? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. Did you work at your trade in Ran Francisco? 

:Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How long? 

Mr. Gore. All I could. I was there three years and a li.'iif, going on four 
years. 

C’ommissioner Weinstock. Tlien Iiow long wore you in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Gore. About five and a half years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Working at yonr trade, I suppose? 

^tr. Gore. I have been business agent three years and eiglit months. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have been here five years at that? 

Mr. Gore. Deen here about five and a half. I was in Rsm Francisco. I figure, 
I say, about three yours, and been l»ere a little over five years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have been here a little over five years? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And iiow long did you work at your tra<ie there? 

Mr. Gore. All tiie time I was in Ran Francisco. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And two years out of the five you worked at your 
trade here? 

]\Ir. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you regard Los Angeles, T presume, ns your 
permanent home? 

INTr. Gohe. Tliat is nil the home. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What wages were you getting in Ran Francisco? 

Mr. Gore. Five to six dollars a day. 

Coimni.ssioner Weinstock. What wages were y<»u getting In Los Angeles? 

Mr. Gore. The first week $3.50, and after that I refnseil to work for it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you explain the philosophy of leaving a .$5 ur 
$6 .job for a .$3 or $4 a day .job? 

Mr. Gore. Wliy I left Ran Francisco? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. The same reason I left the city of Rt. Louis. I was compelled to 
send my wife and daughter to the mountains in Colorado about 11 months, two 
different periods; quit a good job In the city of St. liOuls. T left Colorado, 
originally intending to come to T.os Angeles, but I stopped over at Ran Fran- 
cisco; I Intended to send my wife and daughter there, and I found the climate 
was too foggy and damp, and slie couldn’t stand it, and so they told me if I 
come to Los Angeles the climate would be better here. The reason I stayed in 
Ran Francisco was that they told me Los Angeles was a good place to keep away 
from. After staving there awhile It didn’t seem to agree with my wife, and so 
I moveil to Burlingame, and then I sent my wife and daughter here, and that 
Is the reason why X am in T-os Angeles to-day. 

Chairman Walsh. We will pause at this time and stand adjourned until 2 
o’clock. Mr. Gore, kindly resume the stand. « . i i 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m.. an adjournment was taken until 2 o clock 
p. m. of the same day, Thursday, September 10, 1914.) 
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Los Angeles, Cal., 

Thursday, September 10, 19 H — 2 p, tn. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present, as before. 

Cbairnuui Walsh. Mr. Gore, will you please resume the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. C. R. GORR-Continued. 

Clmlrman Walsh. Kindly come to order now. 

Mr. Weinstoek hadn’t quite finished with you when ^^e adjourned. 

Please be in perfect order, ladles and gentlemen. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have worked as a carpenter, Mr. Gore, in San 
Francisco and in Los Angeles, have you not? 

Mr. Goue. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As the result of your observation, what differ- 
ence, if any, is there in the etficiency of the carpenters in Los Angeles as com- 
pared with the eificiency of the carpenters in San Francisco? 

Mr. Goke. Why, if I may be permitted to answer it in my way, in this way, 
that as far as the city of San Francisco and Los Angeles is concerned, that 
from personal observation I have noticed this, that being that San Francisco 
is nearly a strictly union town and the inferior class of mechanics don’t seem 
to stay there much, or probably that some of them are hired and they don’t 
seem to stay long in employment as much as they would here. Now, I find 
them more efficient there. I have worked at the trade, also, as I stated, there 
and here, and I find there you are compelled to deliver quantity and quality 
both the same as you are l»ore. That depends altogether on what kind of a 
job you are working on. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, take it in your own case, for example; you 
worked there and received all the way fj-om five — the minimum of $5 a day— 
and you said that some got as much as six. 

Mr. Ogee. Yes; and I di<l. 

Commissioner M’e/nstock. And l»ere your maximum was $4 a day? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What difference was there in your own efficiency 
here and in Ssin Francisco? 

Mr. Gore. Well, there wasn't any as far as efficiency is concerned. 

Commissioner Weinstock, That is, you worke<l no harder up there for .$5 
than you did down here for $4? 

;Mr. Gore. Well, as I said, it depends altogether on where I worked and what 
class of work I worked on. 

C.ommissioner Weinstock. Well, for the same class of ^\ork and cost. 

:Mr. Gore. Not a bit of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Not a bit of difference. Well, is your case, you 
think, the common condition, or was your case exceptional? Do you think 
that men generally do about the same amount of work here, the same quantity 
and the same quality, that they do in San Francisco, the same men? 

lilr. Gore. The same men; yes, sir; that is, the men that receive the scale 
of wages here that Is recognized that will pay them the price. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I suppose there are many men that swing between 
the two places, sometimes working in San Francisco and sometimes in Los 
Angeles? 

^Ir. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if that is true, then, Mr. Gore, the fact re- 
mains that the San Francisco employer or San Francisco contractor — In the 
end, of course, It is the owner that pays for it— get 25 per cent less efficiency 
than the Los Angeles owner. In other words, tlie San Francisco owner pays 
25 per cent more for his work than the Los Angeles owner pays? 

Mr. Gore, Well, that is in some cases. I would have to go into details. I 
know in particular jobs you work that much harder, you practically put In 
as much here on certain jobs in six hours as eight in Ran Francisco, and vice 
versa, I have worked on percentage work also there and here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But even If that Is the general condition or gen- 
eral average, what inducement can you offer a Los Angeles employer to 
unionize his place if he knows in advance that it Is going to add 25 per cent 
to his cost? 

Mr. Gore. I can offer this inducement, as I have offered in many cases and 
in many instances, and there are employers here, I believe, will agree with me 
in that respect, that when they employ a union man or a member of the organl- 
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I Ooii’t content] that tliey are all of the same elliciency — that is. 
one to another — but I do contend this, that they are in a position, providing 
the man does not prove satisfactory to them, any individual, that (he con- 
ti’actor or the employer, as the case may be, reserves the right to discharge 
that man and call on our organization for another man in his place. And that 
is from the union standpoint of view. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Isn’t this a fact, Mr. Gore, that if the carpenters, 
for example, were relatively as strong in Los Angeles as they are in San 
Francisco, if they controlled the situation <lown here as well as they control 
up there, that they would naturally want the San Francisco wage rate, wouldn’t 
they, ,$5 a day? 

Mr. Goue. I think so ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. Now, when you go to an employer and 
ask him to unionize and ask him to employ only union help, and he knows in 
the end that will mean a 25 per cent increase in his labor cost, how can you 
overcome that objection? 

Mr. Goke. Well, if I ask him to go to work and employ a class of men that I 
represent, why my way of figuring it is that it don’t cost him any extra in the 
increase it would be over the quantity and quality that tliey deliver. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You said that the men liere do substantially the 
same work that they do at San Francisco, that yon did the same work here that 
you did at San Francisco, that there was no difference in your elliciemw, and 
that you represent the average man, (hat you are not an ex(‘eptlon in tliat 
regard. Tliat wxmld mean, then, that If they couhl unionize all the carpentry 
('nterpris(‘s hero, it w^ould substantially add 25 ])er cent more to the cost (►f 
l>roduction. Now, you must have something to offer as an inducement to offset 
that. What can you offer? 

Mr. Gore. As I stated, the only inducement that we have to offer is simply 
this, from an economic quantity and quality standpoint of viow% because we 
have found this, that men, the peoi>le that I represent, that when they get 
their $4 a day w’age scale or the maximum, why then they themselves feel like 
going to w'ork and recognizing that fact, that the contractor or the employer, 
ns the case may he, recognizes that fact himself, ami he is willing to stick to it 
himself and play fair with them, and they, on the other hand, try to go to 
w'oi’k and protect the interests of their job more than they w’onld, more than 
probably from a nonunion standpoint of view\ That is the only way that I 
could add to it. 

Commissioner Wetnsto(Un. Well, if that is ail you w’ould have to offer, ^Mr, 
Gore, I, as an (unployta*, would say that the imlncoment would not be sutheieut. 

Chairman Wai.sii. You are cress-examining him. That is a question for the 
commission. 

C<unniissi()ner Weinstock. Now% the carpenters generally, ]\tr. Gore, have the 
reputation of being a superior body of men; that is, tliey are liighly intelligent 
and thouglitful, and as such you take it, of course, that they w’ant to make the 
most of their opportunities. Now, you stateil in ycuir testimaiiy that alxmt 
25 per cent of the carpenters were members of the union in I.os Angeles. I take 
it that the avernge of intelligence ami the average anihition of the Los Angeles 
carpenters ranks fairly with the intelligence and the ambitions of carpenters 
elsGwdiere. If the advantages of unionism are pronounced in favor of member- 
ship, w^hat is the explanation for only 25 per cent of the carpenters joining the 
union here? 

Mv. Gore. Why, I haven’t stated 25 per cent, I have stat(‘d about 50 per cent 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, I misunderstood yon. I tboiigbt it 
was 25. 

(^bairman Walsh. It w^as the structural ironw’orkers. He said 50. 

]\rr. Gore. Now, you are asking me to state the reasons wliy the other 50 
per cent, as the case may be, are not members of the organization? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Air. Gore. Why, from time to time out of my experience here in the city of 
Los Angeles and the so-called open-shop conditions are such that wdiereby more 
1 ) 1 * less men that have been members of the organization have become somewhat 
w’cak kneed w'hen they went to Avork for certain employers, and have found 
out they had been up against certain obstacles here from a union standpoint 
of view, and it was either a question with some of them of quitting the organi- 
zation or quitting that employer and loafing. In many, many instances men 
have worked for w^ages that were reduced. Now, that Is the only way that I can 
account for it. I account for it this way again also: That people hnvp come 

38810"—S. Doc. 415, 64-l--vol 6 36 
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to this city, us I have stated this nioriiinj?. Uiat we have many of thorn join 
the organization when they are compelled to on certain jobs, for instance the 
Examiner Building and others here, and after they get through, why, they 
arc out of the organization then. They are not in a position, probably, to 
demaml the scale of wages as exacted by the organization. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, If all the carpenters were to join th^ union 
overnight so that the carpenters would present— would be a unit — could there 
l)e that (lis<*riniination against the carpenters, tlie union carpenters? 

Mr. Gore. Well, it could be; there may be the contractor or the employer 
would reserv(‘ that right if the man didn’t suit him. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Supposing the only carpenters that were available 
ill tlu' city of Los Angeles were union carpenters, then what? 

Mr. Gore. Why, they would have to employ them all the same as they di 1 
in the city of St Louis during the world’s fair, and also in Chicago. 

(Vmimissloner Weinstock. Well, if the carpenters understood that, why do 
they refrain from joining the union? 

Mr. Gore. Why, I don’t know. It is pretty liard. I Imve ^\ondered nmiu 
a time myself wliy they would not join the labor organization when it is a 
protection to them. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. You liave never Imhmi al>le to fathom the reasor, 


then? 

]\Ir. Gore. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson lias a (lueslion or two to ask. 
Commissioner Garretson. Is it iiossihle tliat tlie staltanent that ^\•ls made 
here Yesterday or tlie day before, tlmt the free-l>orn American workman oiil\ 
feared God and his country, that yon might amend that by sa,\ing also, feared 


wlmt tlau'e might he tlirt* ‘ 
residence, for instance, very 


his employer? 

Mr. Gore. In the city of Los Angeles? 

(\>mmissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Garretson. I didn’t know Imt 
partie.s. Is the contractor’s price for erecting a 
much lower in Los Angeles Ilian it is in Irisco? 

Itir. Gore. I took the matter up with the varnms coniractors here and also 
with some in San Francisco. Why, it don't seem to he. .4., 

Commissioner Garretson. Then the contractor makers the money the 

open shop, and the final consumer is put on a parity one way or the otlier. 

Mr. Gore, We liave figured it as such. , , . , , ^ 

(Commissioner Garretson. Some of the dust ma.v )>e ^ 

protecting the ultimate consumer for the puri»ose of covering tlie fmt that the 
contractor gets far more iirotit? 

Mr. Gore. Abscdutely true. . ^ rr 

Cominissioiipr Gauretson. Goins baok to tins question of (111111110. If 11 iiiiui 
works 11 niontlis a vear— I am followiiis the question Hull was a.skeil 011 tlie 
staiui a while ako— if a iiian works 11 months in the year in Gos Aiujeles at 
tq iw.r iiav— von said Unit was tlie ordinary wane for eariiciiters, I believe— 
the average wage— Ids earidiigs would lie .$>(.-.8 if lie worked every day in that 
11 monthiT 111 a region where he is paid per day. if he works seven iiioiillis, 
his earnings would amount to .fOlO. Tliere would four montlis dinereiice in 
time in favor of tlie climate. Are you a lieliever In tlie Hieory tliat f.od ga\e 
the climate wholly to the employer? [Ap])lanse.l 

air. (Joke. Absolutely not. . , 

Chairman Walsh. Ladies and gentlemen, perhaps ynii werii not here jester- 
dav No matter liow mucli yon may approve of a (puNtioii, pli'ase do not ghe 
audible expression to it, because unpoiuilar oi)inions are sometimes given, and 
vou can imagine the difficulty we would liave in going tlirmigh the cmintry 
unless the audience assisted us in preserving the most perfect order. Klndl> 


do so now. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat is ail. u ra 

Cliairman Walsh. You say your memhersliii) is now about oO per cent of 
the trade here — the membership in tiie carpenters’ union? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. How much was it a year ago at tills time. 

Mr. Gore. Why, it is like the market— kind of fliietuativs. I sliould .sa> a 
year ago It was about 05 \wr cent. 

(fiiairman Wai.sh. And two yeai-s ago? 


Mr. Gore. About tlie same. 
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Chairman Walsh. That Ls all, thank you. 

Mr. Gore. Just a moment. May I make a statement re^;arclinjf soiih' ques- 
tion here in regard to the so-called mill owners’ asstK'iation here? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Goee. I want this committee to know. 

Chairman Wa7.sh. If it is p(a*tlnent. 

Mr. Goee. It has been stated that the.so-caile<l mill owners’ assf>clation Iiere — 
they have tlieir oflice up in tlie San Fenamlo I'uilding, and a gentleman 
named Flannigan is their .secretary. He is the only employee to my personal 
knowledge that I know. The .statement was also made that that othce wsjs 
conducted for the employers’ protection, the so-called mill owners’ association 
in this city; that tliey ecploy men either union or nonunion, and that the 
men had a lounging room. That is all al>solut(‘ly true. But I also want to 
say that that oifTK-e uso<l to hire strike breakers for Stockton a shoi-t time 
ago — that same otTice. Tlie matter was taken up by Flannigan in connection 
with the representative of the mill owners’ association at Stockton. I simpl.v 
Avant to call that to your attention — tlie fact tliat tliat otiice was used for 
that purpo.se. 

Chairman Walsh. Just state, if you know of your own knowledge, wbetla-r 
that application [handing paper to wilnessl is si ill u.^^ed by tlie mill owners’ 
association. 

]Mr. Gore. I think not. T1 h\v were sent into my otiice something like that 
about two years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. You think it Is not in use now? 

IMr. Gore. No; I don't think so. 

Cliairman Walsh, That is all. 

I^Ir. Mooney. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. A. J. MOONEY. 

C’lmirman Walsh. What is your business or profession? 

I\rr. Mooney. T am editor of the Ihiion Labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with any labor organization? 

INIr, Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What one? 

^Ir. ItlooNEY, I am a member of the carpenters’ union. 

Chairman Walsh. How long fiave you been editing this piii>er? 

^ir. Mooney. About nine weeks. 

<^hairman Walsh. And what did you do prior to tliat time? 

Mr. IMooney. I was secretary of tlie building trades’ council. 

Chairman AValsh. How long were you secretary of the building trades’ 
council ? 

INir. Mooney. About four years. 

Cbairman Walsh. Have ymi worke<l as a journeyman carpmilc'r in Los 
Angeles? 

l\ir. Mooney. Yes, sir; that is, T worked at my trade. I am a millinan; bur 
we belong to the cari>enters’ union. 

Chairman Walsh. .Tiist state the official <*<>iinections that you hav<‘ had with 
labor organizations in I^os Angele.s, please. 

Mr. ;M(K)ney. I was elected business agent for tlie carpenters’ council ; I think 
it was in .Tanuary, 1910. I became s^»cretnry of the building tra«les’ council in 
October of that year. I was secn‘tary of tlie building trades’ coniicll until the 
first week in August of this year. Since then I liavi' been devoting my tini(‘ 
to the jiaper. 

Chairman Watjsh. How long have you liveil in Los Angeles? 

IMr. Mooney. Five years. 

Cliairman Walsh. Prior to that time, where were you? 

Mr. Mooney. San Francisco. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you following your avocation as a millman in San 
I'rancisco? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. For how long? 

Mr. Mooney. I came to San Francisco in about August or September, 1906. 

Cliairman Walsh. Where did you come from there? 

Mr. Mooney. Humboldt. 

Chairman Walsh, Humboldt County, Cal.? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes. 
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riiairnian Walsh. You are a Californian by birth, are you? 

INIr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You liave heard the te.stimony that has been given here 
and vve do not wish to duplicate as to the conditions generally. But the com- 
mission has been informed that you have made some study of the prices 
charged for construction work and the final resting place of whatever increased 
or decreased cost, where the final resting place is. Do you understand what 
I mean? It has been suggested here that you have studieil the cost of con- 
Ktructlon work, and where the added profit went on account of lower wages, as 
compared with San Francisco. 

Mr. Mooney. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, I wish you would make your statement cov- 
ering the first, IMr. IMooney. 

INIr. Mooney. In the first place, it is a very hard proposition for any outside 
firm to figure on a job in Los Angeles by reason of the fact that the employers, 
business men, and bankers here operate under a closed-shop system, in other 
words keep union firms, union people out of Los Angeles. That is their policy. 
But sometimes they get in here anyhow. For instance, on the exposition park 
job, which Mr. Barker referred to yesterday, it was done under strictly union 
conditions by a San Francisco firm, and the bid which was handed in by an 
open-shop firm in IX)S Angeles, so-called open shop, and the man who built the 
Y’ashington building under strictly union conditions, and they were somewhere 
around $8,('K)0 or $10,000 cheat)er than their nearest competitor of the so-called 
t)r>en-shop men in I. os Angeles. 

In building the Alexandria Annex here after the fire, during the time of the 
metal trades strike, a committ(‘e of our people went Ixdore the management 
of the Alexandria and showed them conclusively Iiow they could save around 
$125,000 In the construction of that building. One item was this: That they 
could furnish them a bona fide contractor, work them eiuht hours, and pay 
them $4 as against nine hours and $2.25 to $2.75, and do the job for two hun- 
dred, two hundred and fifty less than shop here in Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that done? 

^Ir. Mooney. Oh, no; they wouldn’t accept this. They admitted tliat our 
statements were true, but they were on the other side. 

Chairman Walsh. They stated they were on the other side? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. I wa.sn’t on the committee, but I have been informed 
by men who were there. .Tohannsen was on that committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Mooney, what is your basis for the statement that 
there is a combination between bankers, contractors, and other business jieople 
to maintain the closed shop as against outside union employers? 

Mr. :Mooney. What is my basis for that opinion? 

(’hairman Wat.hh. Y^es. 

Mr. Mooney. By reason of the fact that I have met many employers and 
contractors, and they tell me in entering business in Los Angeles, if they operate 
union people, they had been informed that they can’t get away In Los Angeles 
unless they w’ork the open shop. 

Chairman Walsh. And have you observed what, if any, effect that has had 
in keeping out outside contractors that use union labor? 

Mr. IVIooNEY. There are very few of them here. 

Chairman Walsh. I know, but can you think of any other cases where they 
have been kept out other than the Alexandria Hotel and this other place? 
There was one building Mr. Barker teslifiefl about. 

Mr. Mooney. That is the building out here in exposition park, built by 
Mr. . That w^as a State job, and figures were taken in Sacramento. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the differen(*e in the wage scale, would you say, 
in carpenter and cabinet makers as between union and nonunion conditions? 

Mr. Mooney. Better work. In San Francisco we worked eight hours a day 
and received $4.50. I worked in the same business In T^os Angeles, and worked 
nine hours a day and received $3.50. 

(Miairman Walsh. Do you know generally what rough carpenters get? 

Mr. Mooney. Here in Los Angeles? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. INIooney. Anything from $2.25 a ilay up. 

Chairman Walsh. A matter of individual contract, individual bargaining 
between the man and the employer? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, have you made any study of the cost of construction 
to the owner of the building as compared to other places where they operate 
under union conditions? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. What lias been your observation in respect to tlial? 

Mr. Mooney, My observation has been this, that it costs more to put up a 
building under open-shop conditions in Los Angeles than it does in any other 
city under fair conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Then the logic of that, T sui>pose, is that the community 
gets no benefit from these lower wages, but the contractor who does the work 
gets the entire benelit? 

Mr. Moonky. Absolutely. 

Chairman Waj.sh. That is the conclusion, is it? 

JMr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is there anything else that I liave not asked you 
specifically, that you think would enlighten the commission, that you would 
like#to give, Mr. Mooney, without duplicating wliat has already been gone into? 

I\Ir. Mooney. Yes, sir; I have some things here I want to call the attention 
of the commission to. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Just submit them. 

Mr. Mooney. I have here this, this is a copy of the I.os Angeles Times, part 
of it, under the date of January 1, 1914, as to why people sliould come here. 
It says: 

“ Bricklayers receive 75 cents an hour ; carpenters, 50 cents. Cement finish- 
ers, 02 cents, and the amount of cement work carried on here is doubling every 
year. Inside wi remen get 44 cents an hour. Electrical work, too, is apiiroach- 
ing an unexampled era of activity. Painters are paid 44 cents an hour; plumb- 
ers, 56 cents; iron workers, 50 cents; blacksmiths, 50 cents.” 

Chairman Walsh. Iron workers what? 

Mr. IVIooNEY. Iron workers, 50 cents an hour. And so on and so on. Ma- 
chine men, 62 cents ; unskilled laborers, 25 to 30 cents.” 

The point I want to make is this, these advocates of this so-called open shop 
don’t pay that scale of wages. There is also in this room, I believe right now, 
was right here a while ago, a man named A. L. Washburne, who was working 
in Chicago for $35 a week. lie attemled a laml sliow and there they told him 
he could buy land cheap within a few miles of Los Angeles, and they advised 
him to come down here. He has been here ever since and lie has not been 
able to make a living. These are tiio tilings sent to bring them here, and they 
come here and they make them work for low wages, and they fiood the town. 
There is also a statement liere for the women ; 

** Because, through the absence of wet and stormy weather and mud and 
feluch in the streets, clothes last longer and retain their color and shape.” 

I have here an affidavit I would like to read, to submit to the commission. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Mooney. Dealing with the .settlement of the metal trades strike. 

(Miairman Walsh. To wdiat effect, wlint general elTeet? 

Mr. Mooney. Signed by Mr. IMlsner. Do you want me to read it? 

Cbairman Walsh. If it is short. 


San Fr. \NCisco, Cal., Hrptcmhcr 8, 191). 

Mr. Mooney (reading) : 

“To whom it may concern: 

“ This is to certify that, shortly before the metal trades strike in Los Angeles 
during the years of 1910 and 1911 was called off, (ieorge Ciinrey, general or- 
ganizer for the International Union of Molders, V. J. O’Leary, general organizer 
for the Brotherhood of Boiler Slakers and Iron Ship Builders and Helpers’ 
Union of America, and E, H. ^Mlsner, general organizer for the International 
Association of Machinists, all of \vhom \vere representing the metal trades 
unions of Los Angeles, did, by request, meet In conference, Mr. Hoswell, sec- 
retary, and jNIr. Little, president of the Foundry and Employers’ Association of 
Los Angeles, In regard to the settlement of the strike. 

“After some discussion it was verbally agreed, by all present, representing 
their respective organizations, that the strike be declared off and that the men 
w’ould be returned to work as soon as the opportunity would permit, nnd that 
there would be no discrimination on the part of the employer against the men 
on account of their affiliations with their unions. 
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“Also that there would be no cUscriralimtiou on the part 
any employer. 


of the unions toward 
“ E. H. Misneb.” 


I have here, Mr. Chairman, a statement, also a copy of a pay check, which 
the man desires his name not to be mentioned 1, to mention his name he loses 
his job 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mooney. This man is a lumber grader. He worked in a lumber yard 
here in Los Angeles, and he receives his pay at the rate of .$2.25 per day in 
the city of Los Angeles for the same grade of work that he rtH’eived $5 a 
day, aiid tlie [)rice of lumber in Los Angeles is not any cheaper than It is in 
San Francisco. Opcm-sliop policy on the wages, hours of labor, etc., means this, 
long hours aiul low wages industrian 3 \ That is all there is to it. 

Tlie ability of employees to have grievances adjusted — they have no chance 
on earth. instance, there is a big mill here in the city of Los Angeles, it 

used to be Hughes Bros., I think it is owned by the Southern California Co. 
now. A ve^r ago some of the men working there received $4 a day. They 
later were c\it to .$:j..50 a day, ami it was only a matter of a few weeks when 
they notified the men they were being laid off on Saturday night and could come 
hack on Monday morning at .$.H a day, if they wantetl to. That is the so-called 
open shop. They have no ehance to pn>te<*t themselves. In other words, they 
throw them a bone and say “(Mievv on it if you want to or go hungry.” That 
is ail there is to it. 

Chniinnan W \t,sh. Wliat is the relative advantage of presenting grievances 
when^' organization obtains? 

Mr. Moonky. IMiey have tiiis advantage, th.at yon know this, if yon do have 
a grievance and do prescmt it. you have some power and some chance of getting 
it, b(‘cause the men who are side by side with you are with you in adjusting the 
dilTei’cnce. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Whal si>eciric faets have yon in your pos.sessi()n, 3lr. 
Mooney, as to the co.st of building in Los Angeles ami elsewhere, upon whieli 
you base tlie statement thjit the cost to the owner is just as great and that tlie 
deerease<l wages and the profit from the decreaseil wages goes to the contractor 
instead of the owner or community? 

Mr. Mooney. I gave the one about the iron. 

Chairman Walspi. Have yon any other tliaf yon can state? 

Mr. Mooney. I have anotiier case: The Besinger estate here were about to 
build a building in T.os Angeles some time ago. It was given to contractor who 
operated what is called an open shop, at $110.(XX). We had two contractors 
figure oil that job, and agreed to do that job for $108,000, and pay union wages 
and hire union men all the way through. 

Chairman Walsh. Commis.sioiier WelnstiX’k would like to ask you a few 


questions. ^ ^ , 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it po.ssil)le, Mr. Mooney, for you to furnisli 
facts ami figures showing what it has cost say during tiie last 12 montlis jier 
cubic foot to erect some high-class building in Los Angeles? In order that 
von may belter nnderstaml it, we have figures in onr iX)Sse.ssion tliat were suh- 
inittod in Sun Francisco by a thoroughly reliable architect showing vvhat it 
has cost to erect liigli-class buildings in San Francisco ix'r cubic foot. Now, if 
we can get corresponding figures in Los Angeles, it would put tills commission 
in position to intelligently compare the actual cost and not opinions, but facts. 

Mr. M(h)ney. The only tiling I eonld do would be to go around and ask these 
jKHiple for it. If they don’t want to give it to me I can’t get It. That is all I 

^^Cha?rman Walsh. It would be a very fine thing if you could get it. 

Mr. Mooney. I win try to. .o ^ ^ 

(A letter from Ira B. Cross, received January 18, 1915, states as follows:) 


A. J. Mooney was unable to get figures showing cost during the last 12 months 
to erect some high-class building In Los Angeles. I visited a number of archi- 
tects and procured the following representative data : 

The following data relative to the cost per cubic foot of cpnstrnction is meas- 
ured from the top of the building to the bottom of the footing. The light wells 
or courts are not figured lu. "Hie cost per cubic foot Is not for labor alone hut 
covers total cost (material, lalHir, excavation, etc.). 
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Alexandria Hotol ; class A hotel ; total contents, 3,010,000 cubic fwt ; cast t>er 
cubic foot, 24.7 cents. 

Tehama Building (Bullock’s Department Store) ; loft building, no cross par- 
titions; class A ; 2, 226, (MX) cubic feet; cost per cubic foot, 13 cents. 

Central Building; office building; class A; 2,500,000 cubic feet; cost per cubic 
foot, 31 cents. 

Security Building; office building; class A; cost i>er cubic foot, 27 cents. 

Canadian Building; class C; small office building; 812,0(X) cubic feet; cost 
per cubic foot, 10 cents. 

Union Oil Building; class A; office building; cost i)er cu])ic foot, 27.8 cents. 

Hooker Ai)artments. now Yorkshire Hotel ; class C ; OoO.OtK) cubic feet ; C(4Sl 
per cubic f(>ot, 13 cents. 

Los Angeles Trust and Savings Building; class A; office and bank bulding; 
1,621,800 cubic feet ; cost per cubic foot, 33.4 cents. 

Jones Building; class A; loft building, store; 1,258,000 cubic feet; cost per 
cubic foot, 17 cents. 

Pacific National Building; small; clas.s A; all metal; 682, (MX) cubic feet ; cost 
per cubic foot, 40 cents. 

Washington Building, class A; office building; 281 cents per cubic foot. 

Title InsuraiK-e Building; class A; office building; cost per cu]>ic f<K)t, 30 cents. 

I was very desirous of securing some data on lal)or cost alone, but was unable 
to obtain tlie same. I have data relative to wages, but found that the archi- 
tects visited could give me no Informathui relative to labor costs — that is, how 
much money to figure on as wagivs in connection with the erection of certain 
kimls of work. Various architects had different sets of figures tor different 
parts of different styles of construction, but the fig-ures given were for total 
cost per square foot or per cubic foot, not the labor cost per imit of measure- 
ment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am frank to confess that it is not clear to me, in 
view of the fact that labor, as you pointed out, is very much cheaper, in some 
instances alK>ut half of what they are, as you say, in San Francisco, and In view 
of the fact, as you point(Ml out, that material is cheaiHU' here than in San 
Francisco, why it should cost as much or, as some have said, e\en more than 
in San Francisco? 

Mr. ;Mooney. 1 (lid not say material was chc'apor. 

Commissioner Wki.\si(k.k. I thougJit >oii said It was, becau.se the material 
didn’t pass through union mills. 

Idr. Mooney. Material here is not cheaper. 

Commissioner Weinstock. r><> you mean to say millwork costs as much hero 
as ill San Francisco? 

]\Ir. Mo()NE\. That is tlie way 1 have it; yes, sir. 

Commissioner GarreTvSon, Costs as much or is sold for as much? 

Commissioner Weinstock. (^mmiissioner Garretson suggests a modification 
to that question, that is, wliethor the material is sold for as much as it i.s in 
San Francisco, regardless of what it costs. 

Mr. M(K)NEY. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your opinion Is that the material st'lls for as 
much here as in San Francisco? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Even ttiough it may cost less here than in San 
Franci.sco? 

Mr. M(R)Nky. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wliat l^ecomes of this difference? Who gets th(‘ 
benefit of the difference in the cost of labor? , 

Mr. Mooney. The contractor, the employer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your judgment is he makes a bigger profit than 
the San Francisco contractor makes? 

ISfr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you admit the efficiency of the worker here is 
equal to the efficiency of the wmrker in San Francisco? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What do you claim on that fKiint? 

Mr. Mooney. I claim the worker here Is not nearly as efficient as in San 
Franclsca 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Take in your own case. You say you worked 
in San Francisco for $4.50 for eight hours? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And worked In Los Angeles for $3.50 for nine 
hours? 

Air. AIoonky. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What difference was there in your individual 
efficiency in the two places? 

Air. AIooney. I was a cheaiicr man at eight hours and $4.50 than at nine 
hours and $3.50. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In what way? 

Air. AIooney. llccause I was a contented man, and done more work. I was 
not contented to work nine hours and all I did was to kill time. 

Comndssloner Weinstocik. What per cent of etllcleucy did the employer in 
San Francisco get from you? 

Air. AIooney. All there was in me. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wliat per cent of efficiency did the Los Angeles 
employer get? 

Air. AIooney, What lie could drag out of me. 

(Mmmlssioner Weinstock. Wliat prompted jou to give up a $4.50 job at 
(fight hours in San Francisco, and take a job at $3.50 at nine hours in Los 
Angeles? 

Air. AIooney. Why I left San Francisco and came here? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Air. AIooney. I was with a man named Anderson, my partner, and expected 
to go to New Orleans. We came liere and expected lo earn enough wages to 
have the price of the railroad fare from liere to go some place else, but we 
didn’t do it, and we liave been liere ever since. 

(kimmissioncr Weinstock. Alay I ask, Air. Mooney, wlietber yours is an ex- 
ceptional ease, or wlietlier you think you represent the common feeling of the 
wage earners in T.os Angeles? 

Air. AIooney. I think when I say that I am representing the common feeling 
of the wage earners In Los Angeles. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is, as compared wKli the wage earners in 
San Francisco, they are unwilling workers? 

Mr. AIooney. Y('S, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock, In San Francisco you say they are willing 
workers? 

Air. AIooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you here y('stcrday when, I think it was 
Air. linker, testified? 

Air. AIooney. No, sir ; I was not here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It was not Mr. Baker, it was a gentleman reiiri^- 
senting the building — it was Air. Bryson. Were you here wlien Air. Bryson 
testified ? 

Air. AIooney. No, sir ; I was not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You perhaps are in a position to contradict that 
testimony. Mr. Bryson’s testimony was to llie effect that while in San Fran- 
cisco on various occasions ho had made observations on hnlldings. He had 
noticed that the workers there would stop and gossip; would take their time, 
and had even seen groups of them leave the job and go off into the salmon 
and get glasses of beer, which, he said, would not be permitted in Los Angeles. 
Now, what are your observations along those lines? 

Air. AIooney. I worked in San Francisco, I guess, about three years, and I 
never got off of a building to get a gla.ss of beer, and I never got it here, either. 
The men in Los Angeles are not willing workers and can’t be, because they 
understand other people get more wages and have better surroundings all the 
way down the line. For instance, this parfleular firm of the Engstrum Co., 
they pay about as low wage as anybody in town. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What company? 

Air. Mooney. The Engstrum Co., tlie one Air. Bryson represents. They pay 
the bricklayers $5 a day and the scale of wages is $G a day. They pay their 
millraen any scale they see fit for nine hours a day. The same applies to the 
carpenters and other trades. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you be In position to furnish this com- 
» mission facts and figures that might be of some assistance to us in the matter 
of comparative efficiency, by getting at the records of these companies, if they 
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can be got, showing the average luimber of brick lahl a <lay by the Los Angeles 
brick mason and the average number laid by the San Francisco brick mason? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir; I will try to do that. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. As a basis for comparison. 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir ; I will try to do that. 

(A letter from Ira B. Cross re<*eived .January 18, 101.1, states as follows; 

I asked Mr. Mooney to furnish data relative to the number of bricks laid 
bv a Los Angeles brick mason and a San Francisco brick mason, lie could give 
me no data relative to San Francisco, but he called in a business agent of the 
bricklayers’ union who informed me that a good union bricklayer in Los Angeles 
would iay 3,0lX) bidcks a day. Architect inforine<l me tlnit this was altogether 
too hl"h *a rate and that from 1,400 to 1,000 up would be a much better figure 
for straight bricklaying on a solid wall 13 or 10 inches thick. Ihiion brick- 
lavers have control of about seven-eighths of the work in Los Angeles, accord- 
ing to the business agent above mentioned. I think the estimate is too high, 
but I can assure the commission that the bri<'klayers are well organized and 
that many of the larger contractors give preference to union bricklayers.) 

bommissloner Wein stock. That is all. 

Chairnmn Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask a (piestion. 

(Commissioner G vkletson. I want to draw atte!ilion to n fact that the other 
commissioner overlooked. One of the deadly things named by Mr. Bryson, as 
committed in one instance by labor in San Fraiu‘isco. was in (me case a 
man stopped to light his pipe. Do you think that would cut a big figure in 

^^^MiV^Mooney. Why, I don't see bow it (?ould ; but if Mr. Bryson would stop 
ixi the corner of Fifth and IMain Streets he will see a lot of his Mexican em- 
ployees rolling cigarettes and smoking them. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. They an? nonunion cigarettes? 

iSIr. Mooney. I suppose so. 

(■’ommlssioner Gauretson. I assume that as an ('ditor you Inive b(*(m able 
to ke(‘p in gem'ral touch with the Inaid of pric(‘s in the town? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

(kjmmissioner Garretson. Do the wages of the clerks and otlnu' classes of 
labor of the sam(‘ character, stand as far l)<?low San Francisco as in the build- 
ing trades, for instance? 

Mr. ]\I()ONEV. .lust about the same. 

Commissioner G\rretson. The shop trades? 

!^Ir. Mooney, .lust about the same. 

(Commissioner Garretson. With this eternal watchfulness for the good of 
the public that is exercisc^l, how does tin* cost of living run in I.os Angeles 
along with San I'h’aneisco? Are groc(‘ri(‘s cheaper? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir; I haven’t observed them cheaper in Los Angeles. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlie lower pay of Uic clerks d(jes not reduce 
groceries in price? 

Mr. l\IooNEY. No, sir. 

(AjinmlssioiKU' Garretson. Hoav about cloihing? 

Mr. Mooney. Buns almut the same. But I will say this: Between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, that you can get a better meal in San Francisco 
for 2.5 cents than you can in 1 a)s Aiigel(‘s, hut you can g(’t more l.j-cent meals 
in Los Angeles than there are in San Francisco. That is because tlu'y need 
them here. They have to have (hem on aeeount of the cheap wages. 

(Commissioner Garretson. But it is a 15-cent meal? 

]\Ir. jMoonky. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Ilow^ Is rent? 

Mr. Mooney. Buns about the sam(\ In San Francisc'o T had a front room 
at .$4 a w’(K‘k, and I came down here and got a haek room at $4 a wet'k. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is the Impression strong among the men yon are 
in t(meli with that this patriotic interest in tiie public is for revenue only? 

^Ir. Mooney. Absolutely. 

(Mmmissloner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr, Mooney. 

Mr. Haverty. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS HAVERTY. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Haverty. Thomas Haverty. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 
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Mr. Havkrty. 1*1111111)1114? and Iieutinj? contractor, 

Clialrman Walsh. How lonj? haw you been in that business in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Havkrty. Twenty-two ycjirs. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Haveuty. Twenty-two years. 

Chairman Walsh. I U‘lie\e a list of questions was given you. Have you 
drawn up answers to them in writing? 

Mr. IIavkkty. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlum 1 will ask you the questions just as they woit 
given — in numerical order. What sort of shop do you operate? Tliri'C kinds 
of shops have Iw'en described, and, i»erhai>s, so that we can get started on 
a l)asis, it might be well t»> mention them. One might be called a union shop 
in which nothing hut union men are employed. The other is an open shop in 
which no discrimination as betwtsm union and nonunion, and tlie other a non- 
union shop, also an open shop, but which does dlscriiniate against meinhers 
of lalH)r unions. 

Mr. IIaverty. Mine is an oiien shop. I do not discriminate against uni*)n 
men. 

Chairman Walsh. It follows that .\ou take on union men? 

Mr. Haverty. However, they won't work for me. 

Chairman Walsh. You sav you do not diseriminate. (pie'^timi No. 1, is: 
What are your reasons for operating an open shop? 

Mr. Haverty. To avoid strikes and kei'p in\ place of Inisliicss open con- 
tin uonsly. 

Chairman Walsh. Please giv(‘ tlie wag<‘s of \our einplo>e(*s. 

Mr. IIavkkty. The standard rale of wages is .'jid.-’R) tier da\. 

(’hairman Walsh. Iwnv many hoiir.s? 

Mr. Haverty, Kiglit honr.s. 

CMiaiiTiian Walsh. That ai>plies to plnnih(‘rs aione? 

Mr. Haverty. Plumliers and steam tittm-s. 

Cliairnian Walsh. How ahont common labor? 

Mr. IIwERTY. Coiumon lalior gets $2.L*."). 

(Miairinan Walsu. Tliat is your minimum? 

Mr. Ha\t*:hty. That is tlie minimum. 

(Iiairman Walsh. To wliat extent do \on recognize unions, or deal with 
lliem, if any? 

Mr. Haveui’Y. As far as tlu‘ running 4)f my shop is concerned, T doii’l recog- 
nize tiiein. I ha\e ('onfereiicc's with them eveiw once in a while. They art* 
frequent callers on me-- their business agents. 

Cimirman Walsh. Hut you have no dealing with tliem as .such in your own 
industry ? 

.Mr, Haverty. No, sir. 

Chairnuin Walsh. These calls, I sup{>ose, are, generally siieaking, to try to 
get you to come in? 

Mr. Haveuty. Yes, sir: tpiite correct. 

( -hairnian Walsh. 1 wisli \ou would gi\e ns tin* comparative results as >tMi 
have observeil them niuler your o|K‘u-shop and under union comlitious as given 
here in this (juestion. As to qmilit.x of work, quantity of work, and cost of 
proiluction. First, as to quality of work, what have you observed? 

Mr. Haverty. Quality of work remains tlie same. 

Chairman Walsh. Quantity of work? 

Mr. Haverty, Quantity of work, I think, is siigldly better, yirobably 10 iH*i‘ 
cent. 

Cliairman Walsji. And how^ do >oii find tbe cost of production? I guess that 
would be answ'eiTHi, 

Mr. Haverty. The cost of production would be answered by tliat. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish yon would give the purticular I'entures to vvhicli 
you object to in unions as organized in >onr industry. 

Mr. Haverty. I object to them on account of their continuous striking. 
They will either strike in your shop or have a sympathetic strike, or have some 
little grievance or other. They will make rules over night and come to yon 
Monday morning and tell you you must comidy witli so and so. Well, their 
rules are so ridiculous and so outrageous that a man witli any spirit to him 
w'ouldn’t stand for it. For instance, I had a nephew of mine that I want 
to learn the trade in my own shop and they wouldn’t allow it. T'lie.\ said you 
can’t do It 
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Chnlrmnn Walsh. Did tlioy liave some rule they claimed? 

Mr. Haverty. They had a rule they would allow no more aijprentices. 

Chairman VV'alsh. Now, are there .some employer-s here that do employ union 
plumbers exclusively? 

Mr. ITa\t.rty. Yes, sir; quite a number. 

Chairman Walsh. What 'do you lind with reference to the competitiNe re- 
sults with those employers? 

^Ir. Havekty. I notice no difTerence. 

Chairman Walsh. You mdice n(» difference? 

Mr. Haverty. We j^et our share the business just the same. 

Chaii'iuan Walsh. The union (‘inployers piay how much per da.\ ? 

]Mr. Haverty. Four dollars and a half per day. 

Chairman Walsh, .lust tlie same? 

Mr. JIavertv. Just the same. 

(hiairmaii Wvt.sh. Do you or do you not think that the wa^(‘ of $4.50 
a day is established by the oritani/.ation? 

Mr. Haverty. I believe they helped establish it: yes, sir. 

Chairman Waf.sh. How lon,u lune \ou been pa.\in;r $4.50 a <lay for eiicht 
hours’ Avork? 

Mr. Haverty. Continuously; riabt ahmtr. 

Chaijmian Walsh. F«»r bow many >earsV 

Mr. llvvERiA. I have been ]>a.\ina il loi- bun- \c‘ars, now. 

Chairman WAt.sii. Have you always paid the union scab* in your slaq)? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Chaii-maii Wai.sh. And abided by the union hours? 

]\Ir. Haverty. Yi'S, sir; and slightly irmher. 

Chairman Wvi.hh. What has been ibme by \<nir com])any t<» iuquvoe the 
working conditions of yonr employees? Fii*st — I think yon have ansvvereil tliat 
question. You have maintained the scale of wajxes and those hours ri^dit along 
with the unions? 

Idr. llAVERi'Y. Yes, sir. 

(Miairman Walsh. How many enqiloyees have .von? 

Mr. H wehty. Just now I didn’t get tlu' mmiher <»f emplovei's. 

Chairman Walsh. In normal times how many would you have? 

IMr. Haverty. Iu normal times I vvouhl averaire lo.T 

Chairman Walsh. I see you are given as president of the Thmnas Hav- 
er t.v Co. 

Mr. H werty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is that a corporation umler the law's of Calif(n-iua? 

Mr, H werty. It is a corporal inu : .ves. 

(Miairmau Wai.sh. And what part do you take in it, per.smiall.v ? 

]\lr. llvvER'iA. Ceuera! inanagm-. 

(’hairman Wvlsh. You are general uiauaian’ as well as treasurer? 

IMr. H WERTY. Yt*s, sir. 

(’hairinau W VLSti. M’hal means Is then' iu vour couiimuy for the adjustment 
of the individual grb'vauees uf emphoi'es? iRtes that coiiu' direct to you? 

Mr. Haverty. Tt comes dire< t to me. 

Chairman Walsh. The iiumher 1 take it is sufik iently small for you to have 
per.soual outlook of ytuir whole husluess? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

(Jiairuiau W w sir. As the resuK of your indu.strial experience. Mr. Hav'erty, 
what constriK'live suggestion (‘ould >ou offer this commission for removing tin* 
frii'tion that seems to exist In many instam es between emplovers and employees. 

Mr. Haverty. Why, T tbink If labor unions would adopt tbe rule of reason, 
or get some reasonable rules, and add to that that tlu' oilier tellovv is a buman 
being like tbeiuselves, we would get along imu-li betti'r. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you mean by that that tbe employers would be more 
likely to bargain with tbeiii coUectivt'ly V 

Mr. Haveki’y. Yes, sir. 

Cbairiuan Walsh. Wbat suggestion would you make from tbe standiioiut of 
the worker to improve himself In his wage ami vvorldng conditions which 
would keep pace with improved eeonomie (*oiiditions. other tliiui tin* fvrcseut 
system of organization? 

Mr. Haverty. 1 have no suggestion. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no suggestions? 

Mr. Haverty. No. 
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» Cliairiiian Walsh. Do you or tlo you not think tiiat it Is nocessary for a 
worker to have some niean.s of having his own condition keep pace with gen- 
eral economic condition!^? 

Mr. Havehty. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have no suggestion to make ; you haven’t given 
it any thought, you mean, Mr. Haverty? 

]\Ir. Havkrty. No; I haven’t given it any thought. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat remedy would you liave, or have you tliouglit of it, 
if any, for a siu'i'dier and more nearly just settlement of industrial disputes as 
tliey arise? 

Mr. Haverty. Arbitration. 

Chairman Walsh. Wouid you put it, where possible, under a board created 
by the State or by the Nation where that would be possible, or would you leave 
it to the individual bargaining with the employers and ojuployees? 

l\rr. Hanerty. I would leave it to a national board. 

CMiairman Walsh. You would leave it to a national board? 

]Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You think that it ought to be doih‘ by law? 

Air. Haveriw. I5y law. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you or do you not believe lhat it ^^ould la* possible 
by law to have what is called compulsory arbitration? 

Air. Haverty. It is a dangerous thing to have it. 

Chairman Walsh. You think it would be possibh* 1o have compulsory arbi- 
tration with the present provisions of the constitutions of the ^arious States 
and the Unibal States? 

Air. Hweuty. Well, really, I don’t know as to that. 

Chairman AValsii. Well, if the result of an arbitration was to I’equire men 
to go to work, do you believe tiiat that would be enforcible; that is, if a man 
didn’t want to work? 

Mr. Haverty. It is pretty hard to make a man work if lie doesn’t want to. 
It is very liard to make any law that would do it. 

Chairman WALSfr. (Jenerally speaking, you think that the ^\ay to prevent 
disputes is by arbitration and that there should la* sona* fixed and definite 
board, and a national laxly if possible? 

Air. Hvverty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You know generally, T suppose, of the operation of the 
Krdmanii ami New lands Acts witli reference to tlie transportation prolilem, and 
your idea would he some extension of that to general industry? 

Air. Haverty. I tidiik so. I think it would be a g(aKl idea to do away with 
these continuous strikes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any questions you would like to ask, Air. 
O’Connell ? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Commissioner O’Connell w’onld like to ask some ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Air. Haverty, you say that the organizations 
should practice the rule of reason. Will you suggest to this commission what 
kind of an organization you think that the laboring men ought to have? 

Air. Haverty. AVell, I don’t know as I could suggest as to that. I could 
tell you a few of the things they do that they hadn’t ought to do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are they? 

Air. Haverty. Well, now, for instance, we had a few contracts in Salt 
Lake City. We had some machinery there which cut and threaded pipe up 
to and including 4 inciies; above tills size we sent to a machine sliop to have it 
threaded. 

When we \vante<l to have large pipe cut, according to the union rules, we 
had to send a $6-a-day journeyman to sit in the wagon with that pipe, see that 
it was carried into the machine sliop and put into the cutting machine; then 
see that it was put on the wagon again, ami sit on the wagon on the way back 
to the building; as a matter of fact, this man on the wagon to and from the 
machine siiop was in Ihe way. Nevertheless, he had to be paid for whatever 
time it took him to do this. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The party for whom you were doing the work 
paid the bill? 

Air. IlAVEkTY. Yes; the party whom I was doing the work for of course had 
to .stand that. But it was a loss just the same. It was .something that nobody 
got anything for, an economic loss. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. The plumbers, plumber bosses, have {^ot the repu- 
tation generally from the property owner us being probably the best hold-up 
men in the business? 

Mr. Haverty. Well, that Is Judge and other comic papers which give the 
people that impression. As a matter of fact this is not true. The mercantile 
agencies, I think, will demonstrate that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you a member of any of the natiomil plumb- 
ers’ organizations, associations? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Comndssloner O’Connell. Masters’ associations? 

Air. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you a mastei-s’ association in the city here? 

Air. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(.’onnell. Are you a member of it? 

Air. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are both those employing union and nonunion 
lilumbers members of the same organization? 

Air. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you any laws, rules, and regulations in that 
association about the (luestion of employment of union or nonunion men? 

Air. Haverty. No, sir. 

Commissioner 0'(;onnet.l. Do you discuss wages tln-re? 

Air. Haverty. Oh, yes; we do often, every once in a while. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hours of labor? 

Air. Haverty. I beg your pardon. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hours of labor. 

Air, Haverty. Once in a while it is talked about. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. And conditions <»f employment? 

Air. Haverty. Once in a while, slightly. 

Comndssloner O’Connell. Do you agree upon any i)ollcy? 

Air. Haverty. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You just talk it over? 

Air. Ha\erty. Just talk it over. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No conclusions are reached? 

Air. Haverty. None whatever. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Is there an impression prevailing, is the atmos- 
phere sort of charged with a certain rate of wage that ought to prevail? 

Air. Haverty. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you an arrangennad of any kind whereby 
you won’t buy supplies from any house that is not using or selling to certain 
of the plumbers or plumbing-supply people or plumbing manufacturers? 

Air. Haverty. Which way do you mean? 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. I’or instance, is there any effort here to maintain 
certain prices of plumbing supplies? 

Air. Haverty. No, sir. 

(^)mmissioller O’Connell. Has there been at any time? 

Air. Haverty. I don’t romemher of any ; no. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Conld I if I was a citizen of Los Angeles, or 
whether I am or not, can I go to a plumhing-supply house in Los Angeles to-day 
and buy any plumbing supplies I want to? 

Air. Haverty. In some you can ; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can I In all of them? 

Air. Haverty. No. 

(Vnnmlssioner O’Connell. Why not? 

Air, Haverty. They are wholesalers; they don't sell at retail. No more than 
I can go to a wholesale grocery store ami buy a can of pejiches or a can of to- 
matoes. 

(’ommissioner O’Connell. Couldn’t I buy wholesale groceries if I wanted to, 
large quantities? 

Air. Haverty. You can’t go down an<l buy a can of peac'lies in a wholesale 
grocery store. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. Could I go into a store and buy a largo amount of 
supplies to furnish a whole residence? 

Air. Haverty. I think you could. 

Commissioner H’Connell. Unless I was in the plumbing business myself? 

Air. Haverty. I think you could. 
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Commissi oner O’CoiNNELL. Hasn’t there been proseimtlon recently against the 
plumbers’ supply i^ople and the pluml>ers’ asscKdation just on that matter? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, yes ; it is all over the country. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; hasn’t there been a decision reached that It 
was an unlawful combination? 

Mr. Haverty. No, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(V)nnell. There is a ease just recently decided in Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Mr. Haverty. Well, I didn’t hear of that. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Is it your ladief that the men by organizing a 
union of plumbers, for instance, have benefited thereb\ ? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Do you believe that the standard wage that you 
are now paying is l)ased upon a condition tiiat has been In’oiiglit alxait l>y tlie 
pluml)ers’ union? 

Mr. Haverty. To a certain extent; not altogether. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Would you l>e paying as high a rale now if there 
had been no plumbers’ union at all in T.os Angelos? 

Mr. Haverty. I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you dealt with the plumbers’ union directly 
in years gone by? 

INIr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Ckumnissioiier OH’-onnell. Wluit were the rates of wages then? 

Mr. Haverty. Ob. they ran from $‘2.50 to $5 a day. depending a good deal on 
conditions. If you had a number of contracts on band. >\by they would raise 
the wages. 

Commissioner 0’(V)nnkit.. Then their wages have advanced about lialf a 
dollar — or reduced, you were paying $5 some years ago? 

Mr. Haverty, Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, you are paying four and a half? 

Mr. Hwekty. Four and a half. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the cause of the r(*dii<'tlon? 

lilr. Haverty. When times were dull the journeymen voluntarily rixliiced tlie 
wages. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have they been dull ever since? 

Mr. Haverty. No. 

('’oimnissioner O’Connell. Have the wages gone back to $5? 

Mr. Haverty, No. 

Coninussioner O’f’oNNErx. Why not? 

Mr. Haverty. They never asked for it. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnet.l. Tlie plumbers arc bashful here apparently. 

Mr. Haverty. No; they are afraid. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ncm, supposing they wanted to get thf'ir wages 
back again up to $5, wv will say that was the rate, how would they go about 
to do it with you when you don’t meet with them as \\\\ organization and trcjit 
thorn as such? 

Mr. Haverty, W’hy, Just come to me and tell me that at a certain time the 
wages would be a certain rate, and give me a little time to protect myself, and 
figure ac'cordingly and get it on my contracts. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would be satisfactory? 

Mr. Havi:rty. Perfectly satisfactory to me; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. To put the wages up to $5? 

Mr. Haverty. Sure. 

Commissioner (^’Conneix. All the plumbers would have to do would be to 
notify you that In the case of a month or two months, as the case iidght be, 
that they wantwl $5 a day, so that you might arrange your contracts ac- 
cordingly? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then it would he granted? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is a fair notice from the plumhers? 

ftir. Haverty. But they don’t do that, you know, until yon get a lot of con- 
tracts on hand ; then they start to raise wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock will ask a question or two. 

r’ommissloner Wein.mtock. What are the plumbers’ wages, union scale, In Sail 
Francisco? 

Mr. Haverty. I believe it is $6 a day. 
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Couimissloiier Weinstck k. And the rate here Ls $4? 

Mr. Haveuty. Four fifty. 

Commissioner O’Conneel. That is n difference of about 33^ per cent? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Were you present wlien lilr. Mooney testified, the 
witness that preceded you? 

]Ntr. HAVf:RTY. Yes; I heard him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlum you probal)ly heard his testimony that owln^t 
to the difference in the wa^?es and in the hours, that the San Francisco work- 
ers, as a rule, are willinir workers, and liie Tvos Anjroles workers, as a rule, 
are unwilling workers. You probably heard him testify that in his own case, 
to illustrate the statement, he minimized his work here and gave the best that 
he had to his employer in San Francisco. Now, what have been your observa- 
tions along those lines? 

Mr. HAVEiiTY. It is just right the opposite. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The opposite? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you take direct issue with ^Ir. Mooney on 
that point? 

Haverty. Yes, sir : I take direct issue. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What percentai^e of efficiency, as a rule, do you 
get from your workei’s? 

Mr. Haverty. Well, T don't know that T can answer that. INIy workers are 
good workers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you liad oppmdunities of learning either 
through other fellow master plumliers of San Francisco or through your ob- 
servations in San Francis<*o how the work of the San Francisco plumbers com- 
pares in efficiency with the work of the Los Angeles plumbers? 

Mr. Haverty. From my experience when I employed San Francisco journey- 
men plumbers, I believe our plumbers h(*re are slightly better. Their efficiency 
is more. They are more or less inclined to be lazy in San Francisco. They 
don’t have to do as mu('h work up in San Francisco as they do down here. 

Commissioner Weinstock, So your contention is that the San Francisco boss 
plumlier gets less for his $6 a day than you get for your $4.50 a day? 

Ml*. H\i’erty. Yes, sir; deci<ledly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then how is it possible for the San Francisco 
plumber on an even market to comiiete with you? 

]\fr. Ham^rtv. Why, he iloesn’t compete with us. They compete among them- 
selves. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, take some central point, some midway point, 
where the cost of transportation and freights would be as much from Los 
Angeles as it would be from San Francisco, and those conditions were even, 
what chance would the San Francisco boss plumber have with you in com- 
peting for that job? 

Mr. Haverty. All conditions lieing equal, he would have no chance. 

('oimnissioner Weinstock. You could underbid him? 

IMr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And make just as much profit as he makes? 

INIr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Cianmissioner Weinstock. Commissioner CJarretson asks tlie question 
whether or not they get the husliK'ss? 

Mr. Haverty. We do get the luisiness every onee in a while. We don’t get 
it in San Franeisco. 

Chairman Waestt. Anything else? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Haverty. Mr. Weinstock, bear in mind that when we go to an outsider 
city to do any work the wages that Is paid in that city governs the wages that 
we have to pay. For instance, if we would go down to San Diego, or to Pasa- 
dena, or up to Fresno. If the wages are $5 a day in Fresno for journeymen 
we would pay the same to our men ; this has been the common custom. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you heard the statement perhaps also made 
that some San Francisco contractors came to Los Angeles and got some con- 
tracts. I think one was speciflenlly mentioned, the armory hiiilding. 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I presume there was plumbing involved in that 
contract? 

Mr. Haverty, Yes, sir. 
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Coiiimissionor Wkinstoc k. now, liow could these San Francisco con- 

tractors compete with you on that plumbing, how could they get the job? 

Mr. Haverty. I don’t understand, but you take with contractors, It is nothing 
to have a variance of from 20 to 30, 40, or 50 per cent on bids. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Don’t contractors bid on the same plans, on the 
same basis? 

Mr. Haverty. They bid on the same plans, but they don’t seem to estimate 
them the same way ; numbers of contractors make very low bids, secure the 
c<mlracts .‘it a loss, go broke, and you never hear from them again. 

(Commissioner Wetnstock. Well, take this San Francisco contractor who 
built this structure in Los Angeles, did he employ Los Angeles plumbers or did 
be bring his plumbers from San Francisco? 

Mr. Haverty. Oh, they employed men here. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. They employed union plumbers, I presume? 

Mr. Haverty. I presume so. 

Commissioner Wetnstociv. And paid them the local union wage? 

Mr. Haverty. I presume so ; yes. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. And that, I presume, made it possiide for them to 
coTupete with you. 

Mr. Haverty. Well 

Commissioner Wetnstoctv. In other words, if they had had to pay $6 a day 
for tiielr num they could not have competed with you at $4.50? 

INIr. Haverty. Mr. Weinstock, bear in mind the difference between $4.50 and 
$6 a day on a job the size of that would not amount to $75 or $100 on the 
entire job — we will say $200 to .$250. 

Commissioner Wetnstociv. T see, because the plumbing was small? 

Mr. Haverty. The amount of wages entering into it is so very small it 
W’ould not amount to 2 or 2^ per cent on the entire contract. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. You stated that you kept an open shop; that is, 
you didn’t object to union men? 

Mr. Haverty. No; I would like to have them work every once in a while for 
me, or continuously, for that matter. 

(^Commissioner Wetnstock. Well, do you think that unionism has been a good 
or a bad thing for the workers? 

Mr. Haverty. I think it is a good thing. 

('Commissioner Weinstock. You think it is a good thing? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes ; I think .so. 

Ounmissioner Weinstock. And you have no criticisms to make on people 
organizing? 

Mr. Haverty. Not for organizing. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. In what way is it a good thing for them from 
your point of view? 

Mr. Hwerty. Weil, it gives a certain stability to wages. It helps them 
along more or less, and there are some employers that will take advantage of 
men unless there is some other force. 

Commissioner Weinstoctv. You mean that unionism protects the worker 
again.st the unfair employer? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock, That is against the employer who otherwise would 
exploit him? 

IVIr. Haverty. Against the unfair emidoyer. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Now, do you recognize or deal with the union 
yourself? 

^Ir. Haverty. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, what good is their unionism to them 
If they can’t be recognized or dealt with? 

Mr. Haverty. Well, I really believe that I am doing the union a favor here. 
I think that I have done the union more good than any other man in the busi- 
ness in I.OS Angeles. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, will you point out how? 

^Ir. Haverty. Well, If my shop was not an open shop, but a clo.sed union 
shop \vhlch would mean practically a union town, they would be striking fre- 
qtiently. They have not been on a general strike for four years. Th^y are 
peaceable and quiet, the men are satisfied, my men particularly like it. They 
don’t like this striking business. If the plumbers’ union or any other union 
in Los Angeles wore thoroughly organized, they would be striking about every 
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six months. You couldn’t kcop thorn from it, Hoavens, it is an impossibility, 
soorns to be human nature with them. 

(’omniissioner Wet n stock.. About what proportion, so far sis jou know, of 
the journeymen plumbers in Los Angeles are unionized? 

Mr. Haverty. About 50 per cent. 

(’ommissioner Weinstock. About 50 per cent? 

Mr. Haverty. Fifty to sixty per cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About what proportion of union employees do 
you have in your service? 

I\Ir. Haverty. They won’t work for me. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. T see. You have no union emi)h».vees? 

Air. Haverty. No; they refuse to work. Th(‘y are afraid of the contamina- 
tion. 

Commissioner Wktnstocic. W(‘11. are tlua-e any master i)iumbers in liOis 
Angeles, Mr. Haverty, wlio employ union ami nonunion employees? 

Mr. Haverty. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstot’k. It is clean-cut, then? 

iVir. Haverty. It is clean-cut. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. The employers either have all union men <u- all 
nonunion men? 

ISIr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

(k)mmissioner Weinstock. And i.s that due to the fact tlmt the union men 
will not work alongside of the nonunion men, or due to the fact that the 
master piumbers won’t give them employment? 

IVIr. Haverty. No; it is due to the fact that the union men won’t work along- 
side of the nonunion men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. The matter of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, Mr. Haverty, what is your fi‘eling on that legislation? 

l\Ir. Haverty. It is a good law; 1 think it is a splendid tiling, ^^'e ought to 
have ha<l it long ago. 

Commissioner AN’einktock. You favor It, then, do >ou? 

INIr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssioner AVeinstock. A'ou find it works out sat ivfactoriiy to llie em- 
ployer and to the worker? 

Mr. Haverty. It works all right. 

(Commissioner AVeinstock. Y^ou know in the beginning there was a great deal 
of opposition to It on tlie part of the employers? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Ckmnnissioner AACeinsiock, AVeri' you also opp<»sed to it in the beginning 
for a while? 

Mr. Haverty. T didn’t understaml it, and maybe I was. lUU now that I 
know it, I think it is a good thing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And wamldn’t do away with it if you could? 

Mr. Haverty. No, sir; I wouldn’t do away with it for a whole lot. 

Commi.ssioner AVeinstock. Has it been a serious burden on your imlustry? 

Mr. Haverty. No, sir. 

(’Commissioner AVeinstock. It has not? 

Mr. Haverty. No, sir. AVe passed the expense along to the 

Commissioner Weinstock. Owner? 

Mr. Haverty. Consumer, owner. 

Commissioner AA^einstock. AA’hieh, of course, was intended by the legislature? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, IMr. Haverty. Much obliged to 
you. 

Mr. Beirne. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD BEIRNE. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Your name? 

Mr, Beirne. Edward Beirne. 

Chairman Walsh. Your residence? 

Mr. Beirne. Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Beirne. For the last three years and a half. I came here about ten 
years and a half ago. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, please? 

SSSIO^—S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 6 37 
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Mr. Beibne. Plumber. 

Chairman Walsh. Anil you were a journeymen plumber, and do you now 
hold some position with that organization? 

Mr. Beibne. Yes, sir ; I am acting as business agent for the pliuiibers’ union. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you acteil as business agent for your 
union? 

Mr. Beirne. Since about the middle of last February. 

Chairman Walsh. Please begin and go backward and state any official iwsi- 
tions you have held with labor organizations since you have been in Los 
Angeles, all of them. 

Mr. Beirne. Well, in Los Angeles, Mr. Chairman, I acted on the executive 
board after coming here. I afterwards was elected president of the plumbers’ 
organization, and was afterwards electe<l business agent. 

Chairman Walsh. Those are all the official i)ositions you have held? 

Mr. Beirne. That is, with the plumbers’ union. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Then, have you with the labor council, generally? 

Ttlr. Beirne. Well, at tlie last ehvtion of the building trades council I was 
elected president of the building tra<les (‘ouncil, local council. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, >ou are acting as president of the building trades 
council at the present time, are you? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You were furnished with a list of questions, I believe, 
Mr. Beirne? 

Mr. Beiilne. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. We will follow that Firsf, I wish you would state to 
the commission the extent to whlcli employeiss in the plumbing industry are 
organized. 

Mr. Beirne. T would state, Mr. (’hairmaii, that the competent men in tlie 
business are about 75 per cent organizoil. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, to wluit extent are those that hold themselves out 
as plumbers, competent or incompetent, organized? 

Mr, Beirne. T would say— taking the men working at the liusiness in gen- 
eral, do you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Beirne. About 50 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. About 50 per cent. What are the working conditions 
under the oiicn-shop policy as compared with union conditions? 

Mr. Beirne. Well, with respect to their wages and hours of lal>or, I would 
say with very few exc*eptions that the wages are below the scale and the hours 
longer; and the hours are longer without any exception — the hours are longer. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Please give tlie condition in wages. 

Mr. Beirne. The wages, 1 w^nild say, would average approximately between 
$2.75 and $3 a day. 

(fiialrman AValsh. What is the union wage? 

Mr. Beirne. Four fifty. 

Chairman Walsh. Now the hours, union hours? 

Mr. Beirne. Eight hours. 

Chairman Walsh. And the nonunion or open-shop hours? 

Mr. Beirne. Well, from my el)ser\alion, Mr. Clmirniaii, I have camped 
around some of those shops in the morning about half past seven, and I found 
men leaving the shops with material at half past seven. In fact, In one of the 
leading plumbing shops here in Ia)S Angeles wiiere I haiipeni^il at one time to 
liave lived right across tlie street, diagonally acro.ss tlie street from them, I see 
their men come out in the morning ami go to a job in Santa Monica, which is, 
I guess, about 18 or 20 miles from here, and tliey were leaving the shop when 
I w^as getting out of bed, getting dressed to go to work. I used to see tliem out 
through my window. And so on down the line. I found tliem working after 
quitting time at night and early In the morning. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do these shops that you speak of now wdiere tliese men 
work profess to work tiieir men eiglit hours a day? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes, sir ; you may interrogate any business man, any boss 
plumber in the town, and lie will tell you that he lives strictly up to the union 
rules. But some of them will tell you that they will not pay the union scale 
of wages. I run across them. They have all different kinds of excuses — say 
they can’t afford it ; that they will do it if the others do it, and so on. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, working conditions, so far as safety and sanitation 
is concerned, as between the union and nonunion shops. 
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Mr. Beirne. Well, there Is no difference that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. No difference’ 

Mr. Beirne. There is nothing there in the plumbinj? business to make very 
much difference on a big building. 

Chairman WaIvSII. Now, as to the ability of employees to have Individual 
grievances adjusted, just tell us generally what the difference is between a 
union and a nonunion shop and an open shop. 

IMr. Beirne. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not competent to say, for I have never 
worked in a nonunion shop. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have you observed the results under open-shop con- 
ditions as compared with results under union conditions in this respect, first, as 
to the quality of work? 

Mr. Beirae. Yes; I can refer to .several jobs here in Los Angeles that non- 
union contractoi’s had a good deal of trouble on. 'I'here was a job down here 
on Grand Avenue between Ninth and Tenth. I visited that job .several times 
and found that they had torn out material on different 0 (‘caslons. W’hen the 
job was ready for in.si)ection it was not passed. TIktc was a job done out on 
West Adam.s Street about a year ago — a residence, ami from what 1 can under- 
stand through .sonu' investigating that I did — I didn’t get into it myself, but I 
found out things — something like between .$3,(XK) and .$,5,0(X) was what it cost 
to fix the job up after the plumbers had instalh‘d their work. It appears that 
some of their piumhing wasn’t properly installed there, and it destroyed part of 
their buildings, the ceilings particulnrly. There was also some work done 
around here that is inferior in geiu'rai. 

Chairman Walsh. Generally speaking, wliat would you say with reference 
to that, is tile qualify of the work better or worse when done in a closed shop, 
as compared to an open shop, or the same, wliat do you say of it generally now? 

^Ir. Beirne. Generally, I say that th(‘ consumer gets the best of it with Ihe 
union labor. 

Chairman Waesii. Now, as to the quantity of work done, you have ])robably 
beard what was said with reference to restricting output and production when* 
labor unions are in control. What do you say as to that? 

Mr. BiEirxe. Why, about two years ago. Mr. Chairman, w’e met the master 
plumbers — w’e meet them very often from time to time — and endeavored to get 
some working agnxmient with them, and that was one of the chiuses in our 
agreement that there slioiild be im restriction of the amount of labor and the 
amount of Avork a man should dr) in a day. 

Chairman Walsti. State whether or not tliat Is faithfully carried out by 
the em{)1oyees. 

Mr. Beirne. It is faithfully carried out in every in.stance, so far as I know', 
Mr. Chairman. 

(Miairman Walsh. One employer stated here that he had ob.served men 
loafing upon jobs in San Franeis(‘<», and then you probably heard INTr. ^t(H)ney 
say that under nonunion conditions where he wasn’t satisfied with his pa.v and 
hours, that he did wdnit he w’^as comixMled to do. What has your observation 
been in respect to that, if any, K* you ever had any? 

Mr, Beirne. Well, my observation, Mr. Chairman, is, visiting these mmniiion 
shops, so-called open-shop sliops, is that I find more loafing done on (ho non- 
union jo])s. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you boon in San Francisco? 

Mr. Beirne. No, sir; I never was. 

Chairman Walsit. Then w'e won’t have to get a comparison on that. Now, 
this would be merely an opinion, I would take it. Do yon think that the cost 
Is less or more to the consumer w’hen he has union workmen than wiien he has 
nonunion workmen or the employer runs open shop? 

Mr. Beirne. Why, I would say that the cost of the job is more under non- 
union conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any particular figures upon w’hlch you base 
that, any specific instances? 

Mr. Beirne. I would cite as an Instance 

Chairman Walsh. That wmuld be typical? 

Mr. Beirne. The Alexandria Hotel, if we could get the figures. 

Chairman Walsit. Well, that is the case w'here the figures w’ore suhmitte«i 
by a union employer, wdilch W'ere much lower, hut which w'cre not accepted? 

Mr. Beirne. That w'as not a contract, as I understand it, Mr. Clmlrman. 
It w^as a daywmrk job. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, was it — ^well, just state your understanding of It, 
then. 
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Air, Beirxe. It was tukRt C()nstni<?tion whoii I came back. I was awtiy from 
Los Aiig:elos for a while, and when I came back it was under construction. It 
was being done by a nonunion plumbing firm. And I would suggest that if 
there was a possibility of the commission getting the figures of the cost of that 
job and comparing them with the job that was done on the original wing of the 
building, that they would get as near about what the difference in cost would 
be of a building done by union labor and nonunion labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that complete? 

Mr. Bkikne. Y(‘S, sir. 

Chairman Wat-sh. Now, T wish you would give us any specific instances of 
blacklisting on the part of employers against their employees in your particular 
industry. 

Mr. llEiiiNE. I haven’t looked it up, Mr. Chairman. I asked last night at 
our nu'eting if there was anyone down there who would say that they had 
been blacklisted, and I only foinul in one case that there was one firm here, a 
nonunion firm, and that refers to discrimination rather than blacklisting, that 
they will not hire a union man. I sent three men to a well-known firm here 
in town in the steamfitting business, and I told them to ask for a job and 
find out what wages they wouhl pay. So they told these tliret‘ men to come back 
in a week or 10 days. One of them went back. They asked him what his name 
was and referred to a paper there and told him they didn’t want him. I sent 
the others back afterwards and they olTered them three and a half and four 
dollars a day. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of any si)ecific instances wliere employers 
have been pressed in any way by other employers to pr(‘\ent the signing of 
agreements with unions? 

Mr. Beiune. No; I am not aware of any of thost*. 

Chairman Walsh. In order to secure the maint(.‘nance of tlie so-called open- 
shop policy? 

Air. Behine. T am not aware of any, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. What has b(*en done by .^our <>rganization to improve 
working conditions, as regards wages and hours? 

Mr. Betkne. Well, we always have a conf(‘rence committee open at all 
times in tlie past; hut, as was testified to liere just a wliile ago by the previous 
witness, here lately it se<uiis it has Ixvn useless to try t<> do anytliing to 
better the ]>luml>ing business in general in Los Angeles. One of the things, as 
near as I can come to it, is that the witn(‘ss before me claimed lie lias run 
a nonunion sliop for several years, and, while ho has paid the w’ages, I still 
maintain that he has not kept the hours. And that also applies to others. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, your maintenance tliat he has not kept the hours, 
^ dcK*s that apply to tliose instanc<*s in which you say that you saw employees 
going to w'ork earlier and running later? 

Mr. Betkne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is one of tliosi' instances? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Air. Betkne. He also staled that llu‘ output wc.s 10 per cent more — that is, 
w’ith the nonunion men than w'ith th<* union men. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Air. Betkne. According to that I can cite instances of where tliree of the 
leading nonunion shops in towui ai-(* not running nearly the amount of men 
they used to. And, where the previous witness testified to running as high as 
103 men, I will venture to say he has not got over 15 per cent. That is kind of 
a guess on my part, but I think the witness will bear me out. Also another 
leading nonunion shop in town, who used to run considerable men, are only 
working a few men now. One of the other inost hostile bosses that w’e had 
in towm has entirely gone out of business. 

Chairman Walsh. Entirely gone out of business? 

Mr. Betkne. Yes, sir; made an assignment. In regards to the journey- 
men — 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you were going to compare them. Now, are 
there some other shops at the present time that employ union men alone that 
sliow a higher or lower average of workmen engaged? 

Mr. Beirne. In regard to the union shops you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Beirne. Well, I will state that In the last three years mostly all of the 
big work In the plumbing line has been let to union concerns. 
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Clmirnmn Walsit. I only wish at the present time — you say at the present 
time — you undertake to say Mr. Haverty only had 15 per cent of his normal 
force working, some others a small proportion, and one had gone out of busi- 
ness. Now, what is the condition of the union shops at the present time 
with reference to the percentage of the force working? 

Mr. Beikne. Well, the percentage, I believe, is a little larger in the union 
shops. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no particular figures, however, to base that on? 

Mr. Beirne. No ; I haven’t. 

Cliairman Walsh. All right, sir; now what were you sa.\ing when 1 in- 
terrupted you? 

]Mr. Beirne. Why, T was going to state that this is an off year in regards 
to the journovinen.' And as to the journeymen going to the shop in the wagon 
with a piece of pipe, I will state that that is just a little instance. We have 
a law like that. We have working rules and by-laws to work by in the city 
of Los Angeles. I haven’t a copy of them with me, but I can get them. 
And the idea is that we have discovered from experience that it is very 
hard for a journeyman to send a piece of pipe to the shop and get it cut 
at an average and have it come back just as he wants it. And there is 
alwavs a kick if it has to go back again. It costs quile a little money to 
cut off a piece of 4-inch pipe, especially after it gets over 2 or 2i inches 
in diameter it costs more money to cut it and thivad it than it does any 
size below. So, to overcome these things and ov(‘rcome disputes, we have 
always maintained that it was a good idea fm- the journeyman to be there at 
the machine and have it cut off. Then, if he cuts it olf wrong, it is his 
mistake and his fault. There can be nobody blamed but tlie journeyman on 

the job. , 

(Uiairman Walsh, What does your organization do to promote efliclency and 
skill of its members, if anything? 

Mr. Beirne. AVe discuss the plumbing business and the technical points of 
the Imsiness in our meetings. And we have a little meeting room down at the 
Labor Temide that is always open for the members of our organization where 
they can go there and discuss things. We have blue prints there of j(»bs that 
are done right according to the city ordinance, and jobs that are done on blue 
prints according to the cit.v ordinance and jobs that are not. He has to detect 
the delicieiicies there, and it promotes discussion. 

Chairman Walsh. What have you to add in regard to apprentices? 

Mr. Beirne. Apprentices? 

(ffiairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Beirne. In the plumbing business in I.os Angeles there is no restriction 
whatever. I will state in regard to apprentici's th.at that was the chief reason 
the bosses had for following up the open-shop imlicy. I will state that that 
case that was referred to, that was in 3890, and 1897, and 1898, w^here this 
man’s nephew was prevented from learning the plumbing trade, and throughout 
the United States it w’as almost impossible for half the journeymen wdio w^ere 
working at the plumbing business to secure employment. And our national 
as.sociation advocated the elimination of all apprentices until such time as 
business had picked up whereby there W'as room for the journeyman in tlie 
business to be employ c'd. 

We held onto that here. We had in T.os Angeles about sixty or eighty shops 
10 years ago. We had about sixty helpers. We had them listed, and the boys 
swuing around from one shop to another. Then as no^v some of the shops in 
towui did not keep journeymen all the year around. So naturally we kept the 
boys going around w^here they could best learn the business. And wo drew* the 
line on any more apprentices coming into the business until such time as we 
w’oukl see 'fit. That kicked up quite a rowL So about 1906 the plumbers de- 
manded ^5 a day. They got it. And in October or November of 1907 tlie bosses 
or employers came to the journeymen and told them to cut their w^ages down, 
and the journeymen conceded, consented to cut their wmges down. That was 
during the hard times of 1907. That w^as to be cut dowm for a specified time. 
I left town about that time, and then it w^as to go up to $5. When the time 
came to go up to $5 the journeymen had to go out on strike, and they w’ere 
forced to go back to wwk for $4.50, and the w^ages have remained at $4.50 ever 
since. , 

Chairman Walsh. How long was it after they demanded the re.storation ? 

Mr. Beirne. Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it? 
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Mr. Beiune. I presume it was something like a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well, go ahead. What restrictions, if any> do they 
liave in San Francisco at the present time on the employment of apprentices? 

Mr. Beirne. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. You have none here now, then? 

Mr. Beikne. We have no what here? 

Chairman Walsh. You have no restriction on apprentices here at the present 
time? 

^Ir. Beirne. None whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. What, if anything, does your organization do to promote 
technical education in your trade? 

IMr. Beibae. Well, that would be tlirough — just through discussion and such 
as that. M'e have a board of examiners and so on. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no policy with reference to appronticesliip schools 
or continuation schools or teclmlcal training of any kind? 

jMr. Beirne. I have discussed a scheme with the employing plumbers in Los 
Angeles and I asked some of their members to bring it up before their associa- 
tion whereby we could start a trade school for our members, and for any boy 
that would rigid and titled for tlie plumbing business, but it seems it has 
not taken hold with them, but I believe it will. 

Chairman Waf-sh. Have you given any thought to the subject of inventing 
plans for jiromotlng regularity or continuity of employment to bridge over the 
dlflicultios that arise from seasonal employment, especially in this country (uit 
here? 

Mr. Beirnk You moan from unemployment? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; to r(*li<‘ve tla‘ unemployment sitimtion in seasonal 
trades. 

Mr. Beirne. Well, the only thing we luive to do with that, IMr. Chairman, 
is when a man comes into town we tell him whether business is good or bad. 
We maintain an (aiice down there ami also a little room for the examining 
board, and t)ay a business agent $.■> a day. and his work is cliietly to act, you 
miglit say, in the capacity of an employment agency. 

Chairman Walsh. As an official In labor organizations and a student of 
the subject, have you any suggestions which you could make to this com- 
mission with reference to devising some plan by which a speedy settlement could 
be made of industrial dispnt(‘s? 

IMr. Beikne. The only scheme that I see is what we have at the present 
time; although it doesn’t work out here in Los Angeles. As I undorstaml 
practically that there is a movement on foot here to absolutely refuse to 
roci>guize unions in any form. The only scheme I cun see would be a benefit 
to the plumbing business or any business would be to hold conferences between 
the employers and the journeymen and to settle disputes that come up ap- 
parently. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you investigated the subjects enough to have an 
opinion as to whether or not anything couhl t)e done by law, State or national, 
that would be satisfactory, resmouably satisfactory, to those whom you are rep- 
resenting, looking toward bringing about a speeily settlement of industrial 
disputes? 

Mr. Beirne. Mr. Chairman, that is a fpiestiou T ('uu not answer. I do not 
know what the law would be. 

Chairman Waj^sh. Will you please file with our commission a copy of your 
constitution and by-laws and rules? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have them readily accessible, I suppose? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes, air. 

(Booklet entitle!] “By-laws of Plumbers’ Local Union No. 78 of the United 
Association’’ was subsequently submitted in printed form.) 

Clmlrman Walsh. Would you kindly Indicate the names of the shops where 
the wage paid to journeymen is as low as $2.75 or $3 per day? 

Mr. Beirne. S. C. Brown. We have numbers on here, Mr. Chalrnian, that 
It would be just impossible for me to say what they pay. 

Chairman Walsh. Any you can give specifically now that pay as low a 
wage as $2.75 or $3 a day? 

Mr. Beirne. A .shop by the name of K-a-l-n or C-a-l-n, I ilon’t know which it is. 

Chairman Walsh. H4)w many employees do they have? 

Mr. Beirne. Five or ten. 

Cliairman Walsh. And the other shops, how many employees do they have? 
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Mr. Beirne. They had four the last time I saw them. 

Chairman Walsh. Any others that you have? 

Mr. Beirne. So many shops don’t employ anybody half the time, you know, 
and when they do they look for a junior, they want a junior pluniher, a $3 man. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any others in mind on your memoranduiii at 
this time? 

^Ir. Beirne. Sanitary Plumhing Co. 

Chairman Walsh. ITow many employees? 

Mr. Beirne. They run from 5 to 10 men. 

Chairman Walsh. Any others? 

]\Tr. Beirne. Don’t pay the scale. S. C. Schilling; Sherwood & Pearson; 
M. E. Yonker ; there are many others who don’t pay the scale. It is a 
question I would not like to mention the names in public, I am not positive of. 
They, perhaps, are not hiring men. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. What is the source of your information 
as to those wages paid? 

Mr. Beirne. I interview the men myself on the job. 

C’halrman Walsh. You get it from the men that are actually at work, do 
you? 

IMr. Beirne. Y^es, sir. 

(Chairman Walsh. Do you think that it is reasonaVdy authentic, what they 
tell you? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes, sir. 

f’hairnian Walsh. Commissioner Widnstock wouhl like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. I understand, Mr. Beirne, that the union wage 
scale for plumbers in Los Angeles is $4.50? 

Mr. Beirne. YY‘s, sir. • 

Cominissionor Weinstock. And that the union wage scale in San Francisco 
is $0? 

Mr. Beirne. YY*s, sir. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Wliy does the union discriminate In favor of I^os 
Angeles in its wage scale? 

Mr. Beirne. In favor of Los Angeles? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y(‘s. Why does it allow T^os Angeles to have a 
wage scale that is — why is the wage scale in San Francisco 33i per cent iiigher 
than Los Angeles, with tlie cost of living substantially the same? 

Mr. Beirne. I can cite an instance, and perhaps refer to a great many 
others. That is, T find here very frequently — in fact, an Instance came to 
me Just In the past week where a man came; he belonged to the union, he 
worked five or six months in a union shop, received union wages, loafed for 
one week, and friun sheer necessity he was forced to go to work in a non- 
iiiiioii shop. He visited me doun at the office last Tuesday morning, and I 
told him to come back Tues<la.v night, Tuesday night I told him to come hack 
this morning. He came back tliis morning and I gave him his answer, and 
that was that we would place a fine on him for going to work in the nonunion 
shot). The facts in the case were, after investigation, the man came here 
from a town in the Middle West, lu* brouglit his wife and family with him, and 
he went in to buying furniture here, and after he got here 

Commissioner Weinstock. Pardon me for interrupting, hut I don’t think you 
got my question. I am not asking for an explanation of why the union wages 
in San Francisco are higher than the nonunion wages in Los Angeles. I am 
asking why the union wages of San Francisco are higher than tlie union 
wages of Los Angeles. Why is not the stamlard here $G as it Is In San 
Francisco, or why is not the scale $4.50 there as it is in Los Angeles? Wliy 
the differentiation? 

Mr. Beirne. That is a long question, Ylr. Weinstock, and that would take a 
long answer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Briefly as you can, if you will, 

Mr. Beirne. As I stated a while ago, after we had the rupture here with 
the employers some years ago, when it came up every man that was in town, 
and so many men coming to town here, as tourists will, that got into the 
plumbing business, they went to work, took jobs, young men in a good 
many instances; several of them started a shop, and consequently they had 
them here in this line now, and the number of mavSter plumbers was approxi- 
mately 200 men ; 10 years ago we only had 60. But from the best information 
I can get there are about 200 master plumbing shops In Los Angeles. Those 
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men are here and they are going to stay. They will not leave, or I don’t thliilc 
they can leave, and they luive brought their families liere, and, as I said, owing 
to the climatic* conditions, just as the instance I was citing to you where this 
man came here and bought some furniture and goods. He can not get work, 
and he is forced to go to work in the open sliop. Since he has been laid olf 
in the open shop. 

CommissioiHT Weinstoctc. You still have not answered the question in rela- 
tion to the union itself. The union here lixes a $4.50 scale. 

Mr. Reirne. Four dollars and a half. 

Uomniissioner Weinstock. And in San Francisco the union fixes a $6 scale. 
M’hy that dilTerence? 

Mr. Beikxe. Wc have asked .$5.50 hero, and wore refused. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is the only explanation you have to olYer? 

Mr. Keiuxe. That is the only explanation: the surplus amount of labor 
and the suri^lus amount of shops, keen competition in the business. I figure 
this way: That is is impossible for the men employed in the plumbing busi- 
ness who are hiring union men to compete with the amount of men who are 
running shops and doing their own work. 

Commissioner W’einstock. Were you present when Mr. Ilaverty testified, 
and when Mr. Mooney testifiefl a little while ago? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do y<ui recall that IMr. Mooney’s testimony was to 
this efCe(*t, speaking of his own individual experience 

air. Beirne. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That in San Franci.sco he was a union man and he 
was getting .$4.50 a day and that in Los Angeles, I take it he was also a union 
man, and he was getting .$3.50 a day? 

air. Beirne, Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That in San Francisco he gave all that he liad to 
his employers, the highest efliciency; that in Los Angeles he soldiered, gave 
Ids employer just as little as he could, that he tried to get out of all tliat he 
eould ; that his employer tried to get all lie could out of him; and because of 
the difference in wages. Do you think that is a common practice in Los 
Angeles, that the union works that way because of the difference in wages, 
flint the men soldier on their job, and do us Mr. Mooiu'y did, give the em- 
ployer just as little as possible? 

Mr. Beirne. I don’t think It is general in the plumhlng liusiness, ]\Ir. Wein- 
sloek, hut I do tliink that the 1<av scale of wages has kept the best class of 
mechanics away from T^os Angeles. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You also heard tlie ti'stimony, did you, of Mr. 
Ilaverty, who differed with Mr. Mooney, and said lhal his experience was that 
the plumbers gave him full efficiency? Would you lie inclined to think that 
IMr. Haverly’s statement was more nearly correct, so far as the plumhers are 
concerned? 

Mr. Beirne. I say that plumbers, as a rule, do a day’s work, as a rule, 
wherever they work. Of course, I would say, for myself individually, lhal if 
I go into a town that pays $6 a day I naturally feel more like working for 
$6 a day than I do for .$4.50; when I get tired in the afternoon, about 3 o’clock, 
I. haven’t got the ambition to work if I am only getting $4..50 a day as I 
would for .$6. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are the secretary and business agent of the 
plumbers’ union? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That brings you in tondi with men generally, 
doesn’t it? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Gives you an idea of their opinion on a great many 
labor questions? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wbat do you find to be the consensus of opinion 
among your fellow workers on the workmen’s compensation act? How do they 
look upon it? 

Mr. Beibne. They are all very well satisfied with It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They look upon It as an advantage, do they? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And they are satisfied with the way that it is 
operating? 
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Mr. liETRNE. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The way it has worke<l out? 

Mr. Bkibne. As far as I know they are in favor of it. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, unless there Is something you have been 
asked — if you have anything in mind that you think would be of benelit to 
the commission we would be glad to have you state it. 

Mr. Keirne. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I will say this, that in regard to — as to 
what was stated here by a previous witness — in regard to out-of-town con- 
tractors doing business here in town, 1 would state that tliey pay tlie scale of 
wages ; that is, supposing they come from Frisco, where the sca](‘ is $6, I will 
state they pay the that is, to a certain extent, they will send men here to 
take charge and as many men as they wisli to take charge of tliat work, and 
probably a few that they will bring willi them, hire iikmi here in Los Angeles 
at the scale in Los Angeles, and vice versa. If a man gets a job here in Los 
Angeles, oi* Long Beach, or Pasadena, he is suppose<l to pay the $5 scale to 
men he hires there. Also in regard to the st.atemeiU. the .settbajient of disputes. 
The journeymen pluinlxTs’ associatl(Ui at all tiiri(‘s have an arbitration board, 
a conference board, ready at all times to settle any disputes which may arise, 
which hardly ever arise; we are down about as low as wc‘ can get. The plumb- 
ing business in Los Angeles is not to be companMl at all to the plumbing busi- 
ness in other cities. The class of work is not as good, and as a general rule the 
men outside the journeymen’s organization are not as etliciinit as the men in 
the journeymen’s organization. It may be about 2.'> per cent. 

I believe I have stated that the bosses, the eniploy<TS, have been asked for 
a raise, about two years ago, and they refused us. That is about all I have 
to state. 

Chairman Walsh. All right; thank you, Mr. Beirne. 

Mr. Bkirne. I will furnish a copy of our constitution and by-laws. Oh, yes; 
I have one thing; yes. And that is kind of signilicant. 1 have here two refer- 
ences, sent with a nonunion man from an eastern city to Los Angelos. It is 
significant that the references are to nonunion .shops in town. 

CMiairman Walsil Just gi\e it to tlie stenographer, plea.se. 

Mr. HErRNE. I will re(iuest that the names be not mentioned, Mr. C’hairman. 

(Junrman Walsh (addressing stenograi)her ). You will .see that tliat reijiiest 
is complied with. 


, .?'/, /.OAL 

, Los Angeles, 

The liearer of this, Mr. , is trying to better his conditions, and is there- 

fore seeking a new location to settle in, and would naturally desire a position 
at his regiihvr occiuiation, that of a hot water and steam titter. He has worked 
for ns quite a while and we always found him trustworthy and competent, 
a man that you can thoroughly rely upon. Any favor that you may be able 
to bestow upon him we are coiifidenl will be thankfully received by" 1dm and 
greatly appreciated by 

Yous, most sincerely, . 

(The other recommendation above mentioned is a carbon copy of tlu' one 
just set forth, directed to a different man.) 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Beirne; thank you. 

(Booklets entitled “ Book of Laws, United Association of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters of United States and (7inada,” amended at Boston, Mass., August 18 
and 25, 1013, and “ Working Rules for Local No. 78, .lourneymen Plumbers, 
Gas and Steam Fitters, and Steam Fitters’ Helpers,” were subsequently sub- 
mitted in printed form.) 

:\Ir. Butler. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. 1. W. BUTLER. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. Butler. Jj. W. Butler. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Butler. Secretary-treasurer of the Central linbor Council. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your trade or occupation? 

Mr. Butler. I am a teamster. 

Chairman Walsh, How long have you been occupying that position, your 
present position? 
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Mr. Butler. Since July, 190S. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would begin ami state all of the ofiiclal con- 
nections that you have had with labor organizations in Ijos Angeles. 

Mr. Butler. 1 joined the teamsters’ union in 1901. I was elected delegate to 
the Central Labor Council in the latter part of 1901; was elected business agent 
of the teamsters’ union two — was elected secretary-tretisurer of the local union 
about a year after — 1 was elected business agent of the teamsters’ union about 
tw'o years after tliat. I was at one time, for a i)eriod of a year, vice president 
of the State Federation of Labor. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Butler. Tliirty-eight and one-half years. 

Cliairman Walsh. I will not go back of that. You have been served with 
a list of questions, I believe? 

3Mr. Butler. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wat.sh. And you have noticed the fact that we are trying not to 
duplicate, but 1 am going to run through them, nevertheless, and anything that 
you think needs amplitication I wish you would be free to give it. 

Mr. Bi’tler. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the extent to which employees in teaming and 
truck business are organized in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Butler. About 10 per cent. 

Chairman IN'alsh. Working conditions under open-shop policy as conipare<l 
with union oomlitions as to wages and hours of labor? 

Mr. Butler. Wages have been reduced since the <lisruption of the organiza- 
tion. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent? 

Mr. Butler. To some considerable oxtenl. The minimum scale of wages 
during the life of the organization, or the time that the organization dealt with 
the proprietors by contract, the minimum scale was t\No and a quarter. ISIen 
are being paid now as low as $9 a we<*k. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the union disrupted? 

Mr. Butler. IfMJT. 

C;hairman Walsh. A.s to hour.s of labor. 

Mr. Butler. The hours of labor are generally the .same; that is, lliat the day 
Is supposed to be the same us it was before the disruption of the organization. 
But we find in some cases, not all, that the pay for overtime has been done 
away with. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Unless tliero is some particular reason applying to your 
craft I urn not going to ask you these next as to the results of condithm, the 
quality and quantity of work, unless there is some particular thing you want 
to bring out. 

Mr, Buti.er. I just w’ant to make a statement, Mr. (Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Butler. From the men themselves, that during the time of the organi- 
zation, dealing with the employer, the quantity and quality of the work done 
hy the memliers of our organization was better tlian that at the jiresent time. 
That is, they did more and belter wT)rk— ilid a better class of work. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you iu mind any .s])ecific instances of blacklisting 
on the part of employers, or any other di.scrlmiimtion? 

Mr. Butler. Yes, sir. Mr. f’hairnian, I d(*s{re to say tliat I have had, in 
my capacity as secretary of tlie (Vntral Lal>or Council — I have had iierhaps 
100 or more instances of blacklisting. I w ill file with this commission before 
they are through a number of aflidavits bearing out niy statement upon that. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. Nowl do you know' of any instances of coercion 
of employers by otlier employers either to pn'vent signing agreements or to 
secure the maintenance of the oi)en-shop ixilcy? 

Mr. Butler. Mr. Chairman, I coul«l better answ'er that question by giving 
yo\i as briefly as I can a history of our organization. 

Chairman Watsh. Very good. 

Mr. Butler. As I stated at first, the organization was formed in November, 
loix). About the 1st of May in 1901 the organization signed contracts with the 
four large teaming companies, truck companies, In this city. At that time 
that was practically all of the teaming concerns in the city; that Is, truck 
companies. At the time that the contract was originally signed the conditions 
that existed there were terrible. The men got $1.75 a day, and the men w'orked 
as long as the company w'as inclined to keep them. Usually the hours were 
from 5 o’clock in the morning until 6 o’clock at night, and perhaps If you came 
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in and there was a load on you bad to take that out. You ean>e in, and if 
there was a show on you had to work until 3 and 4 o^clock in tlie morninj!; 
without receiving any pay. We signed an agreement with the meml>ers uf the 
draymen’s association as individual concerns, calling for an increase in wages, 
limiting the hours to 11 hours in 12, and finally after signing the contract 
for a number of years were able to cut out all of our Sunday work and the 
cleaning of harness and so on, and got paid for overtime, ami gradually iiik- 
provcd the working conditions of the men employed. That takes us along to 
the year 1907. 

Tlie organization had been in the habit of presenting to the eniployers about 
30 days before the expiration of the old contract, a new contract. This was 
carried out in all instances. We did this year. I want to state before tiiis, 
Mr. Chairman, perhaps I got a little ahead of my story, that I was at tliat time 
business agent of the organization. I had talked with the men, the proj)!’!- 
etors of the truck comimnies, and they eternally asked me this question : “ Dul- 
ler, where can we get some good men?” I says, “ I don’t know ; we are doing 
the best that we can.” He says, “^Well, I will give you a standing order for 25 
men, and you got me gooil men.” It was almost imiM>sslble at that time to get 
men to work 11 hours a day for the scale of wages paid by the comj^aiiies. I 
told them that. I said, “ It is almost Impossible, gentlemen, to get the kind of 
men you want for the amount of wages you are willing to pay and the number 
of 110111*8 the men are compelled to work.” They said, ” We can’t raise the pay 
of the men without wc get an increase in tlie price of hauling.” They said. 
“ We can’t increase the price of hauling on account of the fact that there are 
two companies here that ai-e not members of the draymen's association.” 

We discussed the matter pro and con. In the meantime the organization 
had signed agi'wments with the two companies which \\ere not membei*s of the 
draymen’s association. I told them tills. I believed the men were entitleil to 
moi'(‘ pay and if the companies were not receiving the amount that they 
should for their hauling I felt sure the organization would do whatever it 
possibly could to assist them in that line in order that the men might receive 
Just compensation. I went to the two companies and persuaded them to join 
the draymen’s association, believing it would help the men in the business. 
They w*eiit into the organization, and we in tnru preseiiteil them w ith the agree- 
ment the same as we ha<l to the other companies. The draymen’s association 
went ahead and raisetl the prices in hauling in some instances as higli as 10 
cents a ton. We talked the matter o\er of raNiiig w'ages, and they all agreed 
that the men were entitled to more wagfs. Ou the night of April 80 I vislb^i 
the ofllce of the truck companies and askeil the people in charge what had been 
done on the ctuitract with the organization. In every iustancii I was told that 
the contnict was absolutely satisfactory — there was no trouble alxmt the con- 
tract. I came dov/n out of the olFice of the Sunset Truck Co. on Market Street 
and was met by one of our boys, one of the memliers of the organization, on 
ft wheel, and he asked me to come to the barn of the Pioneei* Truck (’o. I 
went down there and on the front of the barn was posted a notice that on and 
after May 1, this will lie run as an oi)en shop, and increasing the wages 25 
cents a day. I found it at a number of the barns, practically the same condi- 
tions prevailed at practically every burn in the city. I found a number of iMilice 
officers there already. Tlie president of the organization, who was working for 
another ctunpauy at that time, calk'll a special meeting of the union for that 
night. We went tliere and wo discussed the matter pro and con. Tlie officevij 
of the organization endeavon'd to keep the men in touch; that is, not to allow^ 
them to go out on strike until W’e had an opportunity of discussing the matter 
with the truck companies. This we were unable to do, and i>y a secret vote the 
men voted to go out on strike, claiming tliat the gauntlet had l^een throwm down 
and that they had been practically locked out. 

The fight went on. The next morning 1 visiteil, in company with a com- 
mittee from the organization, the l‘loneer Truck Co.’s barn, and there I found a 
large number of men who, I found in siuiie instances afterwards, were brought 
in to take out the teams — negroes and Kussians aud Mexicans, and anything 
it was r>ossible to get. I met Mr. Fuller and aske<l Mr. Fuller if it was not 
possible to adjust the difliculty. He said lie was willing to talk it over, and 
we did. We talked it over with some of the rest of the proprietws of the com- 
penles^ I think In fact all of them, but we were not able to get to an un- 
derstanding. The fight w^ent on for about four days, and one morning, I tliink 
aliont May 5, or perhaps it was tlie fith, the committee tleclded tlmt it iierhaps 
would be a good policy to visit tlie local wholesale houses, wlwm a great imuiy 
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of our members bad been working for, and enlist tbelr services, or endeavor to, 
in the .settlei}ient of the controversy. We visited R. L. Craig first. Then we 
went to ^Ir. Hass, and from there to Mr. F. W. Braun, and Mr. Braun suggested 
we visit Mr. Bo.Miton, which we did. 

Mr. Boynton suggested that we meet with the executive board of the 
jobbers’ association. I told him we would be very glad to meet with anybody 
who we thought couhl perhaps settle the difficulty. We visited the jobbers’ 
association, and mind you the dale, this was on May 5 or 6. We visited the 
jobbers’ association and after the meeting, after we had presented our case, 
after we met with the executive board of the association, we received this 
reply : 


“STATEMKXT RV THK JORRERS’ ASSOCTATTON — 1007 . 

“At its meeting of April 22, the jobbers’ association passed by unanimous 
'vote a resolution urging the truck companies to discontinue their practice of 
contracting each year W their labor with the teamsters’ union, and to run 
her(‘aft(‘r an open shop. The members present at the meeting, 30 in number, 
agreed to stand together and to stand by the truck companies on the open-shop 
issue. Subsequently the resolution was signed by practically all the remaining 
members of the association, also by many other large houses, wholesale and 
retail, these, togetlier with our membership, constituting about 90 per cent 
of the shipping interests of the city. 

“While the contest therefore appears on its face to be between the teamsters’ 
union and the truck companies, the latter one acting on the request and with 
the support of the great body of the mercantiU^ interests of the city. 

“ To such a contest there can be but one o\itcome possible, we believe that 
the people of this city will uphold the right of a man to get work irrespective 
of whether he belongs to a union or not, and on that conviction we take our 
.stand. 

“ On the evening of the 30th of April the tru<*k companies posted a notice 
announcing that they would employ men without regard to their membership 
in any union at advanced wages of 25 cents a day. 

“The issue involv(‘(l is not at all one of wages, for the demand of the men 
for 50 cents a day additional and the olVer of the c(unpanies of 25 cents are not 
so far apart as to be impossible of adjustment. Neither is th<' issue one of 
hours of work, as both parties are agreed that the present day should stand. 
Nor are any of the other iK)ints, such as the pay of helpers, charge for overtime, 
find for harness cleaning, etc., matters of .serious moment. All of these could 
be readily arranged if the main issue were out of the way. What is the main 
issue? From our point of view it involves the industrial freedom of a great 
and important business and labor interest — the carrying trade of tlie city. 

“ We demand that any honest, able-bodied, ami capable man who desires to 
serve the company as a teamster lie allowed to work, irrespective of whether 
he is a union man or not. 

“ We are contending for the principle of the open shop, which we believe is 
essential to the free developnnmt of this city, and we hold that there Is no lino 
of trade or employment where absolute union control and domination is more 
dangerous than in the carrying trade, as is evidenced by the experience of 
other citie.s. The matter may just as well be fought here now one time as 
another. 

“ We regret that this matter came to a head just at fiesta time, but that was 
due to the fact that the contract was drawn to expire May 1, and an answer 
from the truck companies as to whether they would continue to employ none 
but union men was due on that exact date.’’ 

I just want to deviate here a little bit and say that the contract that the 
teamsters’ union worked under with the draymen’s association provided that 
any man had a right to go to work for a company and to be employed two weeks 
before he should join the union. If he was competent and satisfactory to the 
employer he was taken into the organization, and I know of but very few ex- 
ceptions. This is what we got at the meeting of the jobbers’ association. About 
the next day the committee was going up Ia)s Angeles Street and in front of 
M. A. Newraartin’s wholesale store, we met Mr. O. B. Fuller, who was a mem- 
ber of the draymen’s association. We said, “ Good morning,’’ and walked up to 
the corner, and Mr. Fuller came after us and stopped us. He wanted to know 
how we were getting along, and we said fine. We asked him In turn how he 
was getting along. He said—I can’t u.se the term here— he says, “I am not 
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getting along, I am getting it slii^ped to me botli ways. I am in tlie jam.” I 
said, “Mr. Fuller, you know you laid no trouble with the organization, you have 
been treated fairly, why not sit down with the organization and acijust the 
differences?” He said, “ I can’t; I am in too far.” He says, ” I tell you what I 
\\'ish you would do. I will be at the rooms of the merchants and mannfjieturers’ 
association at a given time.” I think he said 2 o’clock in the afternoon. “ I 
^vish you would ring up and ask for a conference.” 

I talkeil it over with the committee and we agreed to do it. We called up 
the office, I don’t know whether Mr. Zeehandelaar answered the telejjhone or 
not; anyway, we made an appointment. We kept the appointment. We went 
in and met the executive board of the merchants and manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, and on this executive board we met (piite a number of tlie men who were 
on the executive board of the jobbers’ association, and w<‘ discussed the matter 
with them. Mr. Fuller arose. He stated that he had l)een treat(‘d fairly by the 
organization; that he had no tight with the organization; that he lind been 
given due consideration at all tina\s. And we in turn asked the merchants and 
manufacturers’ association through the executive board to take their hainl out 
of the matter and allow us to settle our dilliculty with our emidoyers. We were 
asked to step out into the anteroom, which ^\c did. When we <'ame back they 
told us that they would not take their hand out of it, but if the strike w'ould be 
called off the men w'ould lie gi\en an increas<‘ of ”5 ctuds a day in pay ami there 
would be no discrimination against tlie men. This has not been "true. The 
strike was calleil off, not because of the suggested i>ro[)osilion of the merchants 
and inanufacUirers’ association, but lu‘cause of certain conditions in the organ- 
ization, and from that day, iy07, until this day there have been discriminations 
against members of the teamsters’ union. To my mind it slmws very clearly — I 
want to say further that In conversation with some of the nuanbers of the dray- 
men’s association we were told — for instance, one company wouldn’t init on any 
strike breakers, and they were told after about the fourth or hfth day that if 
they didn’t put on strike breakers they would simply take their business away 
and give it to another comiiany who would put on .strike bri'akers, and the lufin 
w'ho told us that cried wlien ho told us. He said, ” I might just as well go dowui 
and light a match to my liarn and tell it good-by.” That to my mind in a 
general w'ay shows the coercion. 

Chairman Walsh. What has lieen your observation of the use of I he pow’er 
and authority of the local government and courts in industrial disput(‘S? 

Mr. BuTLEit. Mr. Chairman, the seertffary of the merchants and manufac- 
turers’ association during his testimony admitted that tla^y did use the pow’er 
of the police and sheriff’s oHice. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you anything to add to what he saiil about it? 

Mr. Butler. I think his admission on that point is sufficient, except I wTnild 
add this, that I can't understand why, if the menhants ami manufacturers’ 
association is allowed and given the privilege of using the police force and the 
sheriff’s office, wdiy th(‘y should he allowed to pay for the deputy sheriffs. I 
think that is the duty of the county. If the huv is being violated then the 
(‘ounty ought to pay for it. 

Chairman Walsh. How' did you lind that these deputies worked? How did 
it work out with reference to their condition? 

IMr. Butler. Do you mean particularly, Mr. Cliairman, to the ti'amsters’ 
strike? 

Chairimin Waj.sh. I wanild confine it to that in your testimony. 

Mr. Butler. I w^ould say w'e Inul quite a little trouble with the deputies. 
A great many of them w^ere abusive. We not only found the deputies abusive, 
hut we found the men who w’ere imported in here to take our jobs abusive, 
and carrying guns. 

Chairman Walsh. Any assaults? 

IVIr. Butler. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any violence in the teamsters’ strike? 

Mr. Butler. None that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. No arrests for assaults? 

Mr. Butler. I believe not. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the ojien-shop policy in Los Angeles — how has it 
turned out now as far as the community is concerneil, in your opinion? First, 
as to the establishment and maintenance of a high standard of living for all 
classes ? 

Mr. Butler. I believe that the standard of living for all classes by the 
establishment of the open-shop policy has been reduced. 
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Chairman Walsh. As the assurance of regularity of work and decrease 
in unemployment? 

Mr. Butler. I think that the statistics, Mr. Chulrnmu, will sliow that the 
unemployment situation has increased rather than decreased. . 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that Is true comparing it with other com- 
munities where that policy does not exist? 

Mr. Butler. I didn’t quite catch the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you compared it with other communities in which 
there was no such policy? 

Mr. Butler. 1 think that under the open-shop ix)licy that the employment 
is not so stable. My exi>erience with the organization has been this, that in 
signing a contract with a great many organizations they allow or provide that 
when slack times come that the men shall be laid oft in rotation. In otlier 
words, that the work shall be divided e(iually among the employees in tlie shop. 
Thereby, one man gets one week, and the others have three weeks, and not 
all be thrown on the street on public charity. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your organization ‘ever try to enforce any such 
practice? 

Mr. Butler. Our organization never got to that point. 

Clialrman Walsh. As the result of your experience in this labor field, have 
you any constructive suggestion tliat you could make to the commission for 
^ removing friction between employer and employee? 

Mr. Butler. I believe that the proper thing to do is organize first. Then 
bargaining between (*mi)loyer and employees as a group, and then arbitration. 

Chairman Waish. That is, arbitration l>y a h<jdy created by the State or 
Nation, or voluntary arbitration entered into by contract between employer 
and employee? 

Mr. Buti.ek, I uould prefer voluntary arbitration. 

Chairman Walsh. That is your preference? 

Mr. Butler. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That answers the question. What suggestion would you 
make for insuring that improvenumt in wages and working conditions might 
keej) i)ace witl) the improvement in general economic conditions? 

Mr. Butler. To my mind the only thing that can assure an increase in the 
working conditions with the iiKTcased cost of living, and so forth and so on, 
is a thorough organization of the workers. A strong economic organization. 
Without that no law, no notldng, is no good. It is not possible. 

(fiiainnan Walsh. Have you any further suggestions to make for the pro- 
tection of the civil and industrial rights of all classes? 

Mr. Butler. During 

Chairman Waf.sh. You have referred to it now. what your experience was 
with the emi)loyer or individual pahl by employers to act as deputy sheriffs 
and the police for<'e. Now, what means would yon adopt, if you think that is 
wrong, to eliminate it? 

Mr. Butler. Well, I don’t believe that the merchants and manufacturers’ 
association or any other association has a right to use the police department 
or any other function of the public government when the law is being violateil. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garrotson says. Has the private individual or C(apo- 
ratioii a right to do that, even if the law is being violated? 

Mr. Butler. I don’t believe so. 

Clialrman Walsh. Your idea is that that is a function of the Government 
alone? 

Mr. Butler. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Exclusively? 

Mr. Butler. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What suggestion do you have, if any, looking toward the 
prevention of that tiling, if it is wrong? 

Mr. Butler. Well, the tiling, Mr. Chairman, goes back to a question, to my 
mind, of the power tiiat the working people have; that is, tlie classes iiave. 
If one side is able to liandle tlie Government and tlie other side is not, why 
then yon probably get power on one side or the other. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock has some questions to ask ybu. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You heard tlie objections raised on the witness 
stand by a number of nonunion employers against dealing with and recognizing 
organized labor? 

Mr. BuTi^iaj. Some of them, Mr. Weinstock. 
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Commissioner Wkin stock. And, of cour.se, there liave been nonunion em- 
ployers in other cities who have likewise raised objections to organizations and 
dealing with organized labor. 

Mr. Butijeb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I have summed them up briefly to the fewest pos- 
sible number, and I will ask you, Mr. Butler, as one who has lield varioii'^ 
official positions in the union, and one wlio is groumled in union doctrines, to 
give the commission the benefit of your knowledge in answering tliese objec- 
tions. Let me review them hurriedly. 

Mr. Butler. Yes,. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. P'irst, that unions are financially irresponsible: 
that therefore there is no way of enforcing any contract that migld be entered 
into with them. Second, that as a rule they stand for limited output; third, 
tiiat their proclivities are to rob the nonunion worker of the right to work and 
to live; fourth, that they resort to violence in labor troubles; fifth, that cer- 
tain union representatives are grafters and resort to blackmailing and grafting 
on the employers. Now, those are briefly the chief objections that have been 
raised by nonunion employers to dealing with and recognizing unions; and I 
would be glad to take them up with you seriatim and get your answers. 

Mr. Butler. I would be glad to give you my views. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. The first objection is that of the financial irre- 
sponsibility of the union. 

Mr. Butler. I want to say this in answer to that, that in my connection 
with the labor movement I have never seen a contract violated — never have. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is. as far as the local condition i.s concerned? 

Mr. Butler. As far as the local situation is concerned. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Your answer to that question is that locally there 
have been no violations of contracts? 

Mr. Butler. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Despite the fact that tlie unions are financially 
irresponsible in the eyes of the law; that is, they are not incorporated? 

Mr. Butler. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is your answer to the objection that union- 
ism stands for limited output? 

Mr. Butler. I, of course, can not state for any other trade e.xcept my own 
in that. I might say that I thought I made it plain ju^t a few minutes ago 
that during the time I was employed as a teamster we put out more tlien than 
they are putting out now in the same number of liours. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you at all familiar with conditions In other 
crafts locally? 

Mr. Butler. Not to any great extent, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You could not answer tliat then? 

Mr. Butler. I could not answer from a general .standpoint. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wliat about tlie objection raise<l to unionism that 
you yourself read from this document a few^ minutes ago, sent to you by tlu* 
jobbers’ association, that unionism or the cl()se<l shop means the I'obhlng of 
the nonunion man of the right to work and live? 

Mr. Butler. Ibider the conditions that existed under our contract the non- 
union man had the right to come to work, and if competent and satisfactory to 
the employer, he became a member of tlie organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you didn’t attempt to establish a monop- 
oly ? 

Mr. Butler, No, sir; the company had a perfect right to employ and dis- 
charge any man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As secretary of the council and from your kiiowd- 
ege of conditions, how does that apply to the other crafts? 

Mr. Butler. I think that holds good perhaps with one or two exceptions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the maximum initiation fee charged by 
any organization in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Biptleb. Fifty dollars. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What union Is that? 

Air. Butler. The musicians. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the fee charged in the building trades? 

Mr. Butler. I will tell you w'hat I can do; I can file with you a list of tlie 
Initiation fees. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I would be glad to have that lu nil the crafts you 
are able to get It 
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Jill*. BrxLER. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner ^VEl^ stoc k. As far as you know the hij^hest is $50, and that Is 
the musicians’ union? 

iMr. Bvtleu. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is it in the teamsters’ iininoii? 

INIr. BuTi.Eii. Two dollars. 

(See Butler exhibit.) 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is there in the charge that violence is caused 
by labor unions in case of labor troubles? 

Mr. Bt^tj.er. I believe most of the violence is caused by the other side by the 
tunploying of deputies, who incite trouble. I believe it has l)een the policy of 
the m‘ganization in Los Angeles to coun,sel no violence witli their members; to 
advise them at all times to be peaceful. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has any violence liappened in your particular 
craft? 

Mr. lU’TEER. No, sir. 

CommissiomT Weinstock. None whatever? 

Mr. IUtleu. Not locally. 

(’ommlssioner Weinstock. What is the answer to the charge of grafting by 
some otlicials of unions? 

]Mr. Bctler. I don’t believe labor otlicials can be any more accused of graft 
than would apply to any other branch of business. It is just as easy for any 
association to pick up a bad one — it is just as easy for an organization to pick 
up somebody who is bad as i)erhaps some other association, perhaps I'asier, be- 
cause a man might be working in the trade and get in easily. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has there beiai any instanci' to your knowledge 
locally, where otlicials accused of grafting hsive been exi)elled? 

Mr. Butleu. None to my knowledge. Have been expi^lled for graft? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have lunm (‘xpelled for graft. 

Mr. Butler. There have been instaniM^s where membcTs of the labor council 
were removed from oflice on account of the use of their otlicial title, not con- 
nected with the council. I could not say that would be a case of graft. It was 
a case of where they used the oHU'ial title of the council against the desire of 
the council. They were r('move<l from ollice. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

(’hairmaii Walsh. Any other questions? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just a minute. What is the attitude of the crafts- 
men in your council towards the workmen’s compensation act? 

Mr. Butler. We believe the workmen’s compensation act is one of the best 
acts ever put upon tlie statute book of (’alifornla. We believ(‘ some imi)rove- 
inent,-^ could be made, but as it is, it is tine for a start. 

C’oyniiissioner Weinnstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Carrotson would like to ask a question or two. 

Commissioner Garretson. In regard to linancial responsibility of unions, 
isn't it a fact that any man that talks about tiiiaucial responsibility of unions 
is perfectly aware of the fact that iicillicr a union nor anybody else can compel 
a man to work against his will? 

Mr. Butler. Absolutely .so. 

(Commissioner Garretson. And (bat the man who dwells on it, knows that 
it is beyond the power of the union to make him work if be don’t want to? 

Mr. Butler. That is my belief. 

(joramissioiier Garretson. In regard t<> graft. I assume you have been deal- 
ing for a good many years with unions, and consiHiuently with business men in 
one pursuit and another? 

Mr. Buti.er. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have all the bankers and business men of your 
acquaintance lived — not died — Itveil In the odor of sanctity? 

Mr. Butler. Not all of them ; no, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Jlave you ever hoard of a business organization 
expelling a man for improper practices unless he owed the inajorify of them? 

Mr. Butler. I certainly have not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is that one of the deadly offenses? 

Mr. Butler. Not to my mind. 

Commissioner Garretson. I mean among business men. 

Mr. Butler. Sir? 

(’ommlssioner Garretson. If he owed them, then they might discipline him— 
the other members of his a.ssociation— a basliiess man’s association? 




Mr. Butler. Well, T don’t hardly think so. ^ 

Commissioner Garretson. I guess you didn’t get the idea. In an asso< iiUIon 
of business men have you ever known them to exiiel one of their naunhers? 

Air. Butler. No. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wait a minute. For dealing unfairly with his 
employees? 

Air. Butler. No, sir; absolutely not. 

Commissioner Gakriotson. Did you ever know them to expel one of their 
members when he dealt unfairly with the meml)ers of his organization of busi- 
ness men? 

Mr. Buti-er. I ean not say that I did. 

Commissioner Garretson, Have you ever heard of an instance wIhm’c an 
association of employers, no matter what their name may bo for it — their 
names are myriad — claim the mission of defending the American workman and 
his heavend)orn privilege until it paid to defend them? 

Air. Butler. No, sir; I liave not. 

Commissi(mer Garretson. It has its origin in revenue? 

Mr. BUT1.ER. To my mind absolutely, and tliat is the only thing. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all; thaiik yon. 

(’hairman Walsh. At this point we will adjourn until to-morrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

(AVliereupon, at 4.25 o’clock p. m. on this, Thursday, the lOtli day of Septein- 
l)er, 1014, an udjourninent was taken until Friday, September 11, 1014, at 
10 o’clock a. m.) 


Los Anoeles, (’al., Ftiday, k^cptcmhrr 11, IDJ'i — 10 a. m. 
I’resent : Chairman Walsh, Commissioners AVeinstock, O’Connell, Garretson, 
and (’ommons. Basil AI. Alanly. 

Chairman AValsjt. The commission will please he in order. 

Air. Fuller — Air. O. B. Fuller. Air. Bonfilio. 

TESTIMONY OF MR, N. BONFILIO. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat is your name, please? 

Air. Bonfilio. N. Bontilio. 

Chairman AVaj.sh. What is your business? 

Air. Bonfilio. Laundry business. 

Clialiminn W\lsh, Air. Bonfilio, will you please pitcli your voice as liigh as 
possible? It is very ditlicult to hear in tliis room, and the audience would like 
to liear what you Inive to say. Keep your M>iee up as mucli as possible. 

Air. Bonfilio. All right. 

(’bairmaii Walsh. AVliero do you live? 

Air. Bonfilio. Figueroa, 209 South Figueroa. 

Chairman Walsh, How long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Air. Bonftiio. Thirty years. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, ))h‘as<*? 

Air. Bonfilio. Laundry business. 

Chairman AValsu. How long liuve you been in lh<‘ laundry business in Iais 
Angeles? 

Air. Bonfilio. Nearly 30 yeai’s. 

Chairman AA’alsti. Tiiirty years? 

Air. Bonfilio. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, do you belong to any organizalioiis that have to do 
witli your own Industry? 

Air, Bonfilio. I do. 

Chairman AA’alsh. AAHiat are they, please? 

Air. Bonfilio. It Is a laundry club; the Soutlieru California Laundry Club. 
Chairman AA'alsh. The wliat? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Southern California Laundry Association. 

Chairman AValsh. Anything else? 

Air, Bonfilio. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. AAluit arc the aims and objects of (be Southern California 
Laundry Association? 

Air. Bonfilio. Alostly to protect ourselves from dead bents. 

Chairman AValsh. Does it have anything to do with the fixing of prices of 
your proiluct or of the wages paid to your employees? 
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Js[\\ BoNFiiio. No, 

< CJiairman 1h there any orf^nnizution in your luuiuiry—any labor 

ganization ? 

Mr. Boafilio. Not fiiat I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you run a union, nonunion, or an open shop? 

I\fr. Boa FI MO. ()i)en sliop. 

CMiuirnuiu Wat.sii. And do you moan J)y that you do or do not employ mem- 
bers of labor or^aiiizationsV 

kir. Bonkimo. I never ask them that question. 

Chairman Walsh. You absolutely ia*a('ti<-e no discrimination then, is that 
con-ect ? 

IMr. Bonfimo. I don’t unless they commence to make trouble in my plant. 
Chairman Walsh. Unless wliat? 

]\Ir. B(»nfilt(>. I^nless they commence to make trouble and talk unionism and 
disturb the running' of the plant. 

Chairman \^^\LS 1 I. Do 1 understand, then, if an employee talks union busi- 
ness in your shop, he or she is discharjjed? 

JMr. JtoAFiMO. sir; 1 warn them that I ilon't \\ant any disturbance about 
the place. 

Chairman A\'alsh. How many employees have j(*u? 

Mr. Bonkh.io. I have abo\it ISP alt<>,itella*r. 

Chairman Wat.sh, How many men ami how many women? 

]Mr. Bonkim<l T will have to refer to my list. 

(’hairman A\’vlsh. Thank you. 

IMr. Bonmi.K). I have 101) females, and the balance are mahN. 

(’hairman \\’\lsji. I wish ,\ou would tell me (b(‘ w'aj:es i)nid to Ibe different 
classes of (Mn])loy('es in your servi<'e. 

Mr. Bonfimo. You wish the .seurejration of the dilTi'rent wa;j;es? 

(Chairman Wai.sh. If ><m please*. 

IMr, Bonmmo. Well, I have 10 joiim;’ ;;irls. who li\e with tluar families, at !}>7 
per week. 

Chairman Walsh. Ten at jier wan*!;? 

Mr. Bonfimo. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the low<*st wajte you pay? 

Mr. Bonfilto. I have no employee in the plant that ^ets less than that. 
Chairman Walsh. What do these irirls do that itet $7 a week? 

Mr. Bonmmo. Mo.stly on the shakiim table. Mostly they are* foreip:ners. 
Chairman \A'ai.sh. You sa> they nnest all live with tla*ir families? 

Ytr. Bonfilto. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you impiire about that before you employ them? 

Mr. Bonfimo. Not bi*fore I enqiloy tlu*m. 

Chairman Waish. At the time you employ them? 

Mr. Bomilio. W(' aim to. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Who employs your helj)? 

IMr. Bonmmo. Yly foreman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do \oii lia\<‘ any supervisiem over that yourself? 

IMr. Bonmmo. Not ])ersonall.\ . 

Chairman Wai sh. Have you any i>c*r''onal knowh*dut* of it, as 1(» the social 
status of these Ldrls? 

Mr. lioNTiMo. T do not. 

Chairman W\lsh. You lea\V tliat to the* foreman? 

Mr. Bonfimo. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You may fio ahead now, if yem please. 

Mr. Bonmlio. Then we have six at $T.oO 
Chairman Walsh. You Itave how many? 

IMr. Bonfilto. Six. AVe have thirt>-tive at ^8, fourteen at $0. tw'o at $10, 
fiv(‘ at $11, twelve at $12, one at $12, four getting" over $14; that is, one at $14, 
one at $12, one at $18, and one at $21. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that take in all of them? 

Mr. Bonfilio. That takes in the number; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Takes In the present force? 

Mr. Bonfimo. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Now, wdmt hour.s do these people work? 

M\\ Bonfilio. Eight hours for females, and nine hours for the males. 
Chairman Walsh. How many males have y<mV 

Mr. Bonfimo. I don’t seem to have that. I will have to ask your permission 
to tlnd out from the office. They evidently left that off. » 
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Chairman Walsh. Prom your ofhce? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes^ sir. ^ 

(hiiiiniian Walsh. Could you tell me ai»|>roximately liow many you have? 

Mr. BoNi^iLio. Yes, sir; it seems to ]>e 5<> here from this list. 

Chairman Walsh. Fifty -six men? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What are their occupatimia generally? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Well, they are collectors on the routes, and do the marking on 
the clothes and checking them off of the list, ami in the wash room. 

(Miairman Walsh. Please sketch us tlie pay that these men receive in the 
various chisses. 

]Mr. Bonfilio. Now, the markers and sorters, they get from J};!.*) to $'25 per 
week, except the apprentices, where we would take laiys and start them at 
about $10. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the lowest wage you pay any man in your 
laundry ? 

Mr. Bonfilio. The lowest wage we pay — we have two boys wliich we pay $0 
and one $8. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the next lowest? 

]\Ir. Bonfilio. Kleven dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. How many at that? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Two. 

Chairman Walsh. .Just go right up the scale, please. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Two at $12, two at $13, four at $14, four nt $13, three at $10, 
five at $17, five at $18, two at $20, one at $22, one at $24, two at .$2.5, one at .$4(b 
nineteen at $27, making an average of $10.70 per week. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat would the man do that gets $4d? 

Mr. Bonfilio. He is my superintendent. 

Chairman W’Ai.sir. And goc's in l>etw<‘en the $14, $10, and $18 man? 

Mr. Bonitlio. They are working In different departments. 

Chnirin.MU Walsh, Wliat do the eoll(*etors get? 

Mr. Bonfilio. The collectors get .$27 ixn* w(‘ek. 

Chairman Walsh, Is any of your uork done on commission? 

Mr. Bonfilio. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What do your drlM^rs get? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Those arc* the collectors. 

Chairman Walsh. Do y(»u call them collectors? 

Mr. IloNFiLio. Y"es. 

Cliaii'imni Walsh. Has the lauudrymen’s association tfdcen any action on the 
question of minimum wage? 

Mr. Bonfilio. They have. 

(hiairmaii Walsh. What Is a fair living wage for a woman engagtvl in an 
Industry of that kind in Los Angeles to maintain Imrself in respectability and 
comfort? 

Mr. Bonfilio, Really I don’t know. Theiv are so many standards .set for liv- 
ing. It all depends on whether she lives at liome or whether she lives by her- 
self. 

Chairman Walsh. A girl wlio is compelled to make her own living, what 
would you s.‘iy is the minimum wage? 

Mr. Bonfilio, Well, I should hate to say any less than .$S. 

Chairman Walsh. Not less than ,$8? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. I wisli you w<iiil<l please define how the girl wonhl live on 
$8, what are the constituents that go to make iij) that wage? 

Mr. Bonfilio. I should think $4 a week for board, or $4..5(>, and 75 cents 
laundry, and the balance for clothes. 

Chairman Walsh. How much for clothing? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Well, it is hard to .say, I am not comiietent t<» say that 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you have made a study of it, haven’t you? 

Mr. Bonfilio. No 

Chairman Walsh. You have observeil how your girls live? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. Do you take into consideration whether they live at home 
or not? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now couldn’t yon tell us what it would cost, from 
your observation, a girl to live, such as you have working in your place? 
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Mr. Bonfiuo. I luue girl« who have been working for me — been with me for 
years— ami they liuve always been in debt getting $10 a week. Others are bet- 
ter, some of the girls I mentioned only get $9 a week. 

Chairman Wai.sh. l\’hat would it cost In a case of that kind? 

Mr. Bokfilto. Well, I can’t answer that question. 

Chairman Walsh. It is impossible for you to figure it out? 

Mr. Bonfilio. May I tell my reasons? 

Chairman Waj.sh. Yes; please do, Rlr. Bonfilio. 

Mr. Bomilio. I have one of my employc^es wlio lately had her wages at- 
tached. She bought a dress for $42 on the installment plan. 

(’liairniiin Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Bonfilio. And I had to advance her wages in order to pay this bill. 
Well, I think tliat that is not 

Chairman Walsh. No; that seems unwise. But what I am trying to get at 
is the minimum standard. Take a girl that lived on the very lowest she could, 
and coming from the class of girls that you employ for your cheap work, which 
you say would be $8 per week, and if she acted iliscreetly and wisely, did her 
Aery best, what would she have to pay for clothing, if you know? 

.Mr. Bonfilio. Well 

Chairman Walsh. If you can’t define it I don't wish to press it. 

Mr. Bonfilio. I am not competent to say. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. You say that your association has not taken 
any action on minimum wage? 

Mr. Bonfilio. We had a meeting in which one of your commissioners was 
present and gave us some enlightenment about the work, and we liaveu’t 
discussed that phase of the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Has any person in your Industry undertaken to figure 
definitely what it costs a woman to live? 

Mr. Bonfilio. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Placed entirely upon her own n^sources. 

Mr. Bonfilio. We liaven’t. 

Chairman Walsh. You liaven’t? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do you know the wages that are paid to union 
laundry workers in tliis State elsewhere? Is there any organization of tlieni 
here at all? 

^Ir. Bonfilio. No, sir. But I have the papers Iiere, tlemands that were 
made on me by the laundry workers’ union some years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the demands, please? 

Mr. Bonfilio. With regard to Avages? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Bonfilio. I can give you the wages demanded, and I can tell you at the 
same time what avc are paying at the present time in m> o\\ n plant. 

Chairman Walsh. \'ery good. Do that. 

Mr. BonI'Ijjo. ^Mangle girls, $8 per Aveek. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Mangle girls, $8 per Avevk. 

Chairman Walsh. And Avhat do you pay? 

Mr. Bonfilio. We are paying $7.50 and $8. 

Cliairman Walsh. To Iioav many do you pay $7.50? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Beg your pardon. This is .$0. 

Chairman Walsh. The demand is $G? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Tliat is the head mangle girl, .$8 p<‘r weok; that is Avhat we 
are paying now. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Then it says mangle girhs, exiAorienccd, $7. I am paying $7.50 
and $8 per week. Mangle apprentices, $5. I am uoav paying $7, AVhlch is the 
loAvest Avages. Head plain Avork, male or female, $1.5. 

Commissioner Commons. What is that, item? 

Mr. Bonfilio. The head plain AVork, male or female, $15. I am paying, I 
believe, $17.50. Man shakers, $7. I have no man shakers at all; all others, 
$.5. The uiiniimim Avage Ave pay in our place is $7 ; polishers, $15.50. Now, this 
is a position that is not used at the present on account of the changes in 
machines. We have Avhat Ave call now press girls. Shirt hand or neck hand, 
$7.50 ; we are paying $9. Yoke machine, $7.50 ; we are paying $9. Sleeve ma- 
chine, $7.50; we are paying .$9. Wristband, $7.50; we are paying $9. Shirt- 
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body iroiier, $7.t50; we are paying $0. Flannel bo<ly, $7.50; those are working 
on piecework in our plant. 

Chairman Walsh. Please speak a little loiuler, Rlr. Bonfillo. 

Air. Bonfilio. Very well. 

Chairman Walsh. It is difliciilt to hear you. 

Mr. BoNiiLio. Starch-boily ironers, $9 ; they work on piecework. 

Chairman Walsh. How Is that? 

Mr. Bo???’Ilto. They work on piecework in our place. 

Chairman Walsh. A little louder. You can make it. 

Mr. Bonfilto. Yes, sir. Finishers, $12; that is our rate. 

Chairman Walsh. That is better. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bonftlio. Shirt starchers — head shirt slarclu'rs, $13.50; I am paying $14. 
Shirt dampeners, $0; I am paying $0. Collar girls, starcher or iroiu'r, $7.50; 
they start at $8 and they get $9 ami $10, according to their ability. Head col- 
lar girl, $10; I am paying $14. Aijprentices on collars. $5; we start them at 
$7. Starchers on ladies’ work, $0; 1 am paying one $10, and one $11. Shirt 
dippers. $7.50; I am jiaying .$8. Stock-work ironer, male or female, $15; T have 
one at $17 and one at $18. Hand ironer, first class, second class, and appj'entices, 
they have them $9, $7.50, and $0. 

Chairman AValsh. You liave dropped ><)ur voice again. I can hardly hear 
you, Air. Bonlilio. A little louder. 

Air. Bonfilio. Head ironer, tirst class, .$1). They are working on piecework 
for u.s, all classes, and the av(Tage wages is $12 pta* week. 

Chairman Walsh. And your average is wdiat? 

Air. Bonfjuo. The average wage in our place is $li> pia* W(‘ek. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you figure out wdiat their average would be? No, 
I guess you didn’t ; so I w ill not ask you that. 

Mr. Bonfilio. No, sir. I think it wmuld be about $7.50. 

Chairman Walsh. It is much low'er than yours? 

Mr. Bonfttjo. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When w'as that scale ollered .\ou? 

Air. Bonfilio. This is several years ago. 

Chairman AV’'alsh. Well, at that time were you paying the same relative w’ages 
that you are paying now^? 

Mr. Bonftijo. I w'as paying bettor wages than the schedule demande<l. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, why did you no! accept their sclu^dule? 

Air. Bonfilio, Well, I w’as wdlling until they told me tliat T should not employ 
nothing but union people and that I ha<l to go to the union headquarters wlien- 
ever I needed help. Theia' w as w heia* I ob.ie<*te(l. 

Chairman Walsh. That was your only reason? 

Air. Bonfilio. Aly only reason. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', you say that the w'omen work eight hours a day, and 
the men how^ many hours? 

Air. Bonfilio. Nine hours. 

Chairman Walsh. Nine hours a «lay. Now', why is that dilTerenco? 

Air. Bonfilio. Well, because when the eight-hour laws were passed we had not 
enough machinery to turn out the work, ami it would have necessitated my 
moving out of my plant and going to another place. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you w'ant to ask any questions of Air. Bonfilio, Air. 
Garretsoii? 

Commissioner (tAiuietson. Just one. Air. Bonfilio, you first stated your be- 
lief that $8 W'as as low^ as a woman could decently live uikiu. 

Air. Bonfilio. I said it would require $8 to live. 

Commissioner Gar«etson. And you stated that you weren’t exactly com- 
petent to pass on the amount that they w'ould have to pay for clothing, and 
then that the association that you belong to had not carefully determined the 
c<»st of living for women under those conditions. Is the estimate of $S only a 
generalization? 

Air. Bonfilio. From hearsay of girls wiio w’ore w'orKlng for men and living 
in private families, paying from $3.50 to .$4 a week. Thi^y tell me that they 
can live fairly well on $7.50. 

• Commissioner Garbetson. That is their own testimony that they can live 
on that? 

Air. Bonfilio. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Air. Weinstock? 

Commissioner AVein stock. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh, Commissioner WeinsttK’k would like to ask you a ques- 
tion or two. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We are investij^utinj? also tlie question of work- 
men’s compensation, Mr. Bontili(>. Wiiat has been your experience as an em- 
ployer umier the (’alifornia workmen’s compensation act for the jiast elglit 
months? 

Mr. Bonfitjo. Well, I had one accident, a man broke his arm, which cost me 
over .$3CK) above what he was entiled to set. Outside of that I think the law 
is just ami fair. 

CominissioiuT Weinstock. How should it have cost you over wliat the 
law permits? 

Mr. Bonulio. Because he broke his arm, and it was a compound fracture, 
and it wasn’t set right, and they had to l)reak it again in order to set it, and he 
was over a vi^ar before lie got over his sickness. 

Ooinmi.ssioner Weinstock. Over a jear? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, that must liave Inqipened liefore the 
Boynton Act wont into operation. 

Mr. Boniiijo. When the tirst act 

Commissioner Weinstock. Oh, yes; I am speaking of tlio Boynton Act wliicii 
went into oi»eration on the 1st of .fanuary. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Oh, yes; I am working under the lirst one, the old one. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is your opinion of tlie act that you are work- 
ing under now, tlie (‘ompulsory act? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Why, I think is it very good. I want to be at peace with my 
men, and if they get injured or damaged I tliink that 1 ouglit to look after 
them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you carry your own insurance, Mr. Bonlilio? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. f)r do you insure witli some insurance carrier? 

Mr. Bonfilio. I am insured with a conqiaiiy. 

Commissioner Weinstoi'k. Witli a comi>any? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And so you are thoroughly protected against any 
damage suits on the one hand, and your workers are thorouglily protected in 
the event of their meeting with an accident? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that botli si<Ies ar(‘ protected. 

Mr. Bonfilio. I am. 

(^mimissioner Weinstock. Now, in the beginning tlnu’e were a great many 
employers, Mr. Bonlilio, who strongly ol>ji‘cted to the law. They thouglit it 
wouhl be an unfair burden on the industry. Were you one of those wlio ob- 
jected to it? 

Mr. Bonfilio. I was. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Your views, then, have undergone a change? 

Mr. Bonfilio. They have changed after studving tlie law more or less, and 
you know that there was so much noise abroad that we took it for granted 
that it was going to break us up in business. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; you were led to believe that it would ruin 
your business? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Well, we imagined it was a great liardsldp. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you found it so? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Not as far as I have gone. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that a demonstration of the law has made it 
clear that it is not an unreasonable or an unwise or an unfair law? 

Mr. Bonfilio. I think not. There prebably are sections that I haven’t had 
any experience on yet. 

Comml.ssioner Weinstock. I see. Thank you, very much. 

Commissioner Commons. How many of these employees are on piecework- 
girls? 

Mr. Bonfilio. I am not positive, but I should Judge about 20 or 25. 

Commissioner Commons. That wouhl be about one- third, I should think? 

Mr. Bonfilio. No, sir; probably about 15 per cent. 

Commissioner Commons. What? 

Mr. Bonfilio. About 15 per cent. 

Commissioner Commons. I am .speaking of one-third of the women. 

Mr. Bonfujo. No, sir; not quite, probably oue-fourth. 
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Comini««ioner Coaimonh. Does the union seale ask for doing nway with piece- 
work V 

Mr. BoNFiLio. No, sir; it did not mention any — piecework was put on after- 
wards, and just as soon as we put on the piecework the volume of work la^gan 
to increase and the women* were making better wages, aiid you must under- 
stand that at the i)resent time the laumlry business is extremely quiet, on 
account of the clothing being worn by ladies especially having no starch work 
in it, and therefore the work at the plant is very low. 

Commissioner Commons, These wages that you gave us — the 12 girls who 
make $12 — are they pieceworkers? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Most of them are pierce wor kers ; yes. 

Commissioner Coaimons. Those that are making $0, 14 that are making $1), 
were they pieceworkers? 

]\[r. Bonftt.to. No; tl»ey are day workers — operators on machines. 

Commissioner CoAfAroNS. Then those that are making $12 aiul $i:i and $11 
and $10, would they be pieceworkers? 

Mr. Bonftijo. No; there are some of them on collar.s, .some on shirN, some 
tables, folding tables, some of them are in the sorting room. They sort the 
collars according to the customers and other work. 

Commissioner CoAiAfONS. Well, the ligures that you gave, w<‘re they what 
the giiMs earn at ])iecework, or were tluw 

Mr. Bonfilio. That is mixed ligures, l)Ut I have so many last week that made 
that amount of wages. 

Commissioner Comaions. Those are are the wages made last week? 

IMr. Bonfilio. Yes, sir; that is our low average, because the work, as T stated 
before, is light at the present time. M'e are not able to keep them busy. Wt* 
could easily do 10 tier cent more, and that would mean increased wages for the 
difl'erenl pieceworkers if we had the work. 

Commissioner Comaions. lh> yon h.av(‘ a c(*rtain amount of work that a piece- 
worker shall do? 

INIr. HoNi'iLTO. We have not. 

Commissioner Coaiaions. They can make any amount lhat they 

Mr. P.ONFTLIO. Every thing; if they can make $1.", a.s they do sometimes 
when times are busy; they run as high as $!.'» and as high as $17 for oiir 
pieceworkers. 

Commissioner Coaiaions. Did yon establish the piece system after tlie elghl- 
hour law had been iu effect? 

Mr. Bonfilio. No; established long before. 

Commissioner Commons. How do you manage under the eight-hour law. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Work eight hours and then stop. 

Comndssioner (^imaions. How do you nnnage to get out yt»ur work at the 
rush end of the week? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Why, keep more help than we used to. 

Commissioner Coaiaions. Do you mean you put on extra help at the end of the 

eek V 

Mr. Bonfilio. No; we try to work regular; wo try to regulate the work in tlie 
middle of the week. We alway.s have a reserve list; if we feid we are going to 
run heavy we call on them ; and they are glad to come for two or three days to 
Iielp us out. 

Commissioner Coaiaions. What were the hours prior to this eight-hour law 
going into effec't? 

IMr. Bonfilio. I was working nine hours, although the labor union demande<I 
eight hours — the State said eight hours .should he a day’s work. I linally cut 
dowm to nine liours. 

Commissioner Coaiaions. Do you do anything toward getting customers to dis- 
tribute their work over the week? 

Mr. Bonfilio. I hm trying awful hard. 

(Commissioner Commons. Do they resiiond? 

Mr. Bonfilio. They respond by us giving them — giving them a dl.scoiint of 10 
per cent, so that they let us work, hold their work over Sundays, and therefore 
1 have been able to keep the plant going here during the week. 

Coniinissioner Comaions. You mean to say that where the work is delayed, 
lield over, yon give them a discount? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes; ns an inducement to send the w'ork In on Friday and de- 
liver it on Tuesday; othenvlse we would have nothing to do Satunhiy afternoon 
and Monday morning. 
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Commissioner Commons. So the eiglit-liour law is costing you more than it 
would appear on the face of it; you have been compelled to give this discount as 
11 result of the law ; is that the idea? 

Mr. Bonfilio. It is costing us more because we have to employ more help. 

Commissioner Commons. This discount is an adiRtional cost, is it? 

I^Ir. Bonfilio. Well, yes ; probably 5 per cent, about. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you raise the prices when the eight-hour law 
went into effect? 

Mr. Bonfilio. P\)r three weeks, and then dropped back into the old basis. 

Commissioner Com:^ions. Did you find Mith ihe eight-hour work plan that 
the cost of \\ork is greater than it was under the nine-hour system? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes. 

(^)mmissioiier Commons. So that the prolits are raluced? 

Idr. Bonfilio. Not that alone. But we have lost a great deal of trade which 
goes to Japanese laundries now. They are not limited as to the number of 
hours that they can work. They can work 18 hours if they choose to. And 
they do the work probably a little cheaper. 

(hiairnian Walsh. Anything else? 

Commissioner OX^onnell. Yes. How many Japanese and (Xiinese laundries 
are there in the town? 

Mr. Bonfilio. I don’t know, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1 failed to hear a great di'ol that ^ou have said, 
and that has been lost upon this commission. 

Chairman AValsu. You look like you could talk hmd and answin* tlu’se (pies- 


tlons. 

"Mr. Bonfilio. When I get started. I suppose* T < an. 

Chairman WaLwSII.. I know it is dillicuit, because* j<)u are not acenstomeel to 
siieaking in public. 

Mr. Bonfilio. That is the idea. 

Cliairman Walsh. Just pitch your voice high so that Conimissjoncr O Connell 

can hoar you. ^ ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. I haven’t heard hanlly any of the answers that 
\on have made, and I may ask some questions tliat ha\e already been asked. 

I want to get at the number of Cldncse and Japanese; in tb(^ laundry business 
and iiow they are affecting your business. 

Mr. BoNFn. 10 . I don’t know. You can ascertain that from tlie city hall by 
the number of licenses there issued to them. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You are in the laundry business, and you don t 
know whether you have competitors or not in tlu* (’hinese* and '.Tapanese? 

Mr. Bonfilio. They are up on Sixth Str(*et and on Hill and ()li\e and places 
of that kind. I never bother with them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you kiunv wlietlier I hey cliai'ge higher or lower 
prices for their w’ork? 

Mr. Bonfilio. AVell, I think they ma\ la* jiivt about .» (ents on a garment 

below’ ns. , . i o 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wlio st*ls the jaecewerk ])nces lor jour employees: 
Mr. Bonfilio. I do; and it is to their satisfaction. 

Comnils.sioner 0’(’onnell. Wlio says they are satisfactory ? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Well, they are, because always the same wages, and lots of 

them trying to get work. . i 

Commissioner O’Connell. No objection Irom those who are at wmrk as to the 

prices is the reason you say they are satislied? , . 

Mr. Bonfilio. No; they are paid llie same wage, and they are working there. 
Cornmi.ssloner O’Connell. So that if a committee came to you from your em- 
ploveos and asked that prices be changed— did such a committee ever come? 

Mr. Boniilto. Well, not as a committee, but as Individuals; sometimes a 
woman wmuld come around and say that she only got 40 cents for ironing a 
dress, or 20 cents, and she complained to the forew’oman about it. We take up 
the matter, and in that case if we feel she is not paid enough we raise the piiie 
on the article to the customer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You raise the pric<‘ on the article to the customer? 
Mr. Bonfilio. Yes. 

(kmmils.sioner O’Connell. You do raise the price? 

Mr. Bonfilio. We do whenever we <lo that ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’CIonnell. If a girl is dischargeil from your lajndry for some 
reason or other— probably the forelady or some one don’t like her— how does she 
adjust her grievance, if she considers it a grievance? 
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Mr. Bonfilio. Tf she Is (liscllar^^e(l? 

Cuiiimissloner O’Cunnkli.. Yes. Do you ever (liscTiarjj:e anybody’ 

Mr. Bonfilio. Quite frequently we do; yes. 

Coiuinissioner O’Connell. Suppose a person thinks tliey are unjustlv dis- 
charged — what do they do about it? j . > 

Mr. Bonfilio. They always have access to tny office. I am in the plant pretty 
nearly all the time. I am always willing to listen to any complaint that they 
liave to make. * 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do any of those who arc discharged come to ^o^ 
and complain that they have been discharged unjustly? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Sometimes. 

(^anmissionor O’Connell. What is done In tlie matter? 

Mr. Bonfilio. At times I have rtHpiested tlie !^iiperintendent to give them an- 
<dher trial; and I have told them in other cases I liad no further work for 
them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the matter of adjustment of grievances in your 
laundry it is a matter pui’oly and simply between the individual and yourself? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes, sir. 

(kuiimissioner O’Connell. And no committee from an organization or from 
any form of association among the employees would he mot by \oii and treated 
with? 

Air. Bonfilio. I never have ha<l one. W(‘ have never had any plant — 

alter tliat one friction with the union I nevei* had any trouble in tlie iilant 
since. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You have a local laumlrvmen's association in this 
city? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner 0’(.’()nnell. How many memliers an? ther(‘ in that? 

Mr. Bonfilio. I think there are iirobahly 14 or lo. 

(Commissioner O’Connei.l. Are the K\-laws and rules and regulations of that 
association printed? 

Mr. Bonfilio. None at all. 

(’oinmlssioner O’C’onnell. You meet how often — on<‘(' a month? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Why, we haven’t had any mating for, I guess, three months 
now. 

(’ommissloner O’Conneli.. The last meeting they had, was tlie qiu^stion of 
wages and hours or conditions of labor discussed? 

Mr. Bonfilio. The last meeting was when the safety engineer of the State 
wanted to talk to us, and I requested him urgently to talk before us, and I 
requested the president of the association to call a meeting of the association 
so that Ave could get such methods as to safeguard oiir employees. 

(^unmlssioner Q’(A)Nnell. Has your association at any time discussed the 
question of Avages and hours or the Avorking conditions of the employees? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Tlie association has nothing to do Avith that. We are individu- 
ally free to act as AA^e please in reganl to that. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlien am 1 to understand those (luestions are never <lis- 
cussed there? 

Mr. Bonfilio. It is alAA’ays discussed. 

(qiairman Walsh. That is Avhat lie Avanted to get at. 

(\»inmissioner O’C’onnell. I Avanted to get at whether the question ever came 
before your association and Avhether any action A\as taken at all. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Not collectively. U has been discussed, and the eight-hour hiAV, 
ami all of those iicav laAA^s. 

(\)mniissioner O’Connell. When the eight-hour law \Aas discussed, did they 
take any action, faAmrahly or unfavorably? 

Mr. Bonfilio. We did. We AA’ent to Sacramento in a body 

Commissioner O’Connell. And tried to prevent its passage. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Not to prevent it. What Ave requested Avas that they should 
reduce it to nine liours for one year and tlien eight hours, and also glA^e us a 
chance during the Aveek Avhen avo had liolidays that Ave could Avork, say, nine 
hours for four days to catch up Avlth the Avork during that Aveek, but we Avere 
not successful in either one or the other. 

I can give you an illustration. Some time ago I had a smash up and my 
engineer broke my engine to pieces, and I was not capable of doing anytliing 
for three days. I requested the commission to grant me a permit to Avork over- 
time one hour for three nights. I did get it, but the second morning I Avas 
notified to desist from the Avork. I think that aa’us unjust. I Avas willing to 
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pay for tlie girls whether they were working or not, anti that law, I think, 
is not fair to the employer. 

Commissioner 0'Connb:ll. Are all the laumlrles paying iibrmt the same priee 
for the work to the employees? 

Mr. Bonfilio. No, sir; 1 don’t think s(>. We have different — some plact*s 
pay more and some places pay less. 

(V>nmiissioner O'Connell. Is your ratt‘ high or medium or what in the gen- 
eral employment? 

Mr. Jh)NFiMo. Well, I think my rate will show fuv(u-ahly with any of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. KATHERINE PHILIPS EDSON. 

Chairman Walsit. State your name, please. 

INIrs. Edson. Katherine Philips Edson. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Where do you reside? 

Mrs. Edson. Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you residoil in Los Angeles? 

Mrs. Edson. Fifteen years in this eit> ; 24 years in county. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you hold any otfieial position with the Slate of 
California? 

ISfrs. Edson. I am a member of the bureau of labor, special agent, and com- 
missioner of the industrial welfare coinmissi<m. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you held these positions? 

Mrs. Edson. Two y(‘ars in the State* bureau of labor, special agent, and 
ahoul one year as ineinher of the* industrial welfare commission. 

(4mirmun Walsh. Prior to tliat time did you have any experience or make 
any study of industrial conditions as affecting w’omeii and children? 

Mrs. Edson. Wry little, Itlr. Walsh, except as 1 saw’ il in my sutlrage w’ork. 

Chairman WAi.sir. Von were fiirnisheel with a list of questions, I believe, 
and 1 w’ill ask you to lake them up seriatim. We will take the first one, an»l 
1 w'ould like to have your observation of the working conditions of women 
emi)loye(l in industries under open-sliop conditions, so called here, as compared 
with union conditions. 

Mrs. Edson. As I understand the term op(*n shop 

Chairman AValsh. One minute, please. Commissioner Carretson w’ould like 
for you to skotcli youi* general duty with the organization that you have 
referred to. 

Commissioner CiARimTsoN. Tlie commissfoii that you belong to. 

Mrs. Edson. The commission of which I am a member? 

Commissioner Garretson. Just in a general acccmiit, what is the pow’cr and 
Kcope of that (.'ommission? 

Mils. Edson. The industrial welfare commission was created by the act of 
the last legislature.’ The commission was appointed the 1st of October of last 
year, and we began our work about the 1st of Jarmary, v\hen wo succeeded in 
getting our sei’retary, a man we felt was competent to carry on the investiga- 
tions we wanted made. We began investigating about the Jst of February, 
and we are now investigating the industries in which women are emidoyed 
iu this State. We have taken up first the dry goods stores — retail stores, 
rather — laundries, wdiolesule and retail confecthmery industries. We are having 
ti very careful record kept of the canning industry in this State b(>th as to 
wages ami hours worked. Also the same in the citrus Industry of the State. 
The paper-box and garment industry, and we are just beginning now oiu* 
investigation of waitre^sses, hotel help, and millinery. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you the power to fix wages and conditions? 

Mrs. Edson. We have. 

Commissioner Garretson. In the pursuits that women follow? 

Mrs. Edson. After a complete investigation the commisslou may fix wages 
and may control hours in those industries not already controlletl by the eight- 
hour law for women. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed now and describe the w'orking condi- 
tions of women in the open shoi) as compared with the conditions In the union 
shop. 

Mrs. Edson. My observation has been that there Is no such thing as union- 
shop conditions in the city of Ixvs Angeles. It is a very difficult thing to make 
any comparison, because everything we have in this city is really on a nonimton 
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basis. The dry-goods business is one of the interesting industries in lliis city 
in wliich the women are empioytHl. 

Chairman Walsh. One minute. Have you studied the conditions in shops 
in other places in the State where uni(ui contlitions do prevail? 

Airs. Edson, I have not studie<l them pt*rsonally. 1 liave the rei3€>rt of in- 
vestigators, and our tabulations are not yet comj)leted. I can tell you something 
of the difference between union and nonunion conditions in the laundry Industry, 
and that is the only industry in this city or in this State that can be coni]>ar(»d, 
because it is the only industry where one city has all union conditions and 
where the other city has all nonunion comlitions. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Very g(Kjd. We will take that as a basis. 

Airs. Edson. In San Francisco the steam Iaundri(‘s iiave been consolidated 
since they went, as they call It here, under labor-union domination. There 
are about 20 laundries in the city of San Francisco, as against a much larger 
number here. 

The actual wages that are paid are very much higher there. We have found 
that in San Francisco tlnu'e an' only .‘>1 per cent of the wonam working in the 
laundry industry who receive less than $0 per wtH'k, while in Los Angeles there 
are 04 per cent who receive less than $0 i><*r wta'k. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the ]K'r cent in San Francisco? 

Airs. Edson. Thirty-four and t!iree-t(Mdbs p(‘r cent under $9 per week, as 
against about 03 per cent plus in Los Angehs. Tins does not, however, tell the 
wliole story. In tln‘ apiirenticeship .s.\st(‘m in San Francisco apprenticeship is 
only for two weeks. Tlie mangle girls are put on a two weeks’ apprentlc(*ship 
at $7, after which lime they are tluai raisiHl to The ai)prenticeship in this 

city seems to be more or less of a variation, there being no standard time, and a 
large number of women receive under .$7 a wet'k. Last year the tabulation in 
Los Angeles showed that 9 per c(‘nt of the women in the laundry imluslry 
of this city wore receiving less than $9 p(‘r w('ek. 

As far iis the etllciency of union and nonunion conditimis, I think that nobody 
who has had any experience in iiiv<‘stigation couhl help from saying that the 
laundries of the north were \ery much mon* ('lUciemt. The women look much 
more prosperous: they seem to be very inueb more rapid lii their work; and at 
one time, when I addressed the laundrymen’s asswiation here and talked to 
them — I was called to speak before them on the question of the minimum-wage 
legislation — the (iiiestion came up. and I quoted to them the figun's I have given 
you this morning, of the great dilT4Ten<e in wages paid in San Francisco under 
union conditions and tlie wages paid here under nonunion eonditions; and it 
seemed to be tin* consensus of opinion in that lanndrymen's association nu'etiug 
that tlie reason that wages would be so much higher in San Frauciseo— they 
all admitted they wen^ — was because the women there were very much more 
eflicieiit. Air. Bonfllio said so; Air. Fay sai<l so; Air. Cathcart, president of the 
Southern California LaundryiiKUi’s Association, said tlie same thing. They all 
admitted it, and said the difference in wages wa< no doubt due to the elllcieiicy 
of the laundry workers in San Francisco. 

One thing I noticed there was that they <lid not have a large number of very 
young W’omeii working on the mangles in the <‘ity of San Fruncisco. In talking 
with the head of the Aletroix>liTan Laniulry, which is the largest in San Fran- 
cisco, and It is a laundry that consists of 13 laundries that wei-e consolidatetl 
at tlie time they w^ent under union-labor ilomination, he told me they were pay- 
ing a good per cent on an investment of $o09.0<X). As for there being any differ- 
ence in the price that is paid for lauialry work in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
we have no meaas of knowdng. AVe have their lists of the cost of the w'ork, 
wdiich w'ould seem to show' that there is little variation between the cities. I 
gather that there is a great deal of undercutting in Los Angeles and that the 
discounts are very great that are given to hotels and apartment houses, and 
these keep the laundry business in a very unstable ctiiulitioii in this city. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed whether there wms any dlffereiu'e in 
the rate charged the public generally? 

Airs. Edson. We have no means of knowing that I know' of. 

Chairman Walsh. The li.sts show' about a uniform charge? 

Afrs. Edson. Seemingly. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean the laundries In Los Angeles. Would they com- 
pare — they are about the same as in San Francisco? 

Afrs. Edson. We have never gone through tliein, list for list, with fdl the 
laundries, and I wouldn’t care to go on record. Just from my sui>erficial observa- 
tion I would say they are very similar, I understand they get a little more for. 
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tlioir women’s ftarnionts in San Francisco than they do here. One of the things 
that was of great interest to me was tlie bonus system tliat had been introduced 
in San Francisco laundries, particularly the Metropolitan. The management did 
not tell me what they based this bonus system on, but it was over and above 
the union scale, whIcJi is very high, and I found the women who were working 
on piecework — that is, ironing different garments of all kinds — were making 
from to a week over and above the union scale on this bonus system. 

The French laundries are the greatest competitors that the San Francisco 
laundry men have. The San Francisco union succeeded in getting passed an 
ordinance which required all laundries to close at 6 o’clock in the evening. 
Tlie hurea\i of labor had great diiliculty in enforcing the eight-hour law in 
San Francisco in regard to the French laundries, because tlie women live in 
the laundries and do their work upstairs; they have their electric irons in 
their rooms, and whenever any of our agents would go to arrest them for work- 
ing overtime, they would say it was their own garimnits that they were W'orklng 
on. It was most diflicult to get any conviction of the French laundries. 

'the Japanese laundries, I believe, are very seri<uis competitors with the white 
iK'ople in tills city, from everything that I can gather myself. 

Fhairman AValsii. About how many are tliere? 

Mrs. Kdsoa’. I don’t know. I could tind out for you if you would like to 
liave it. 

Fhairman AValsh. Very well. 

(The following coinnmni<'ation was subseqmmtly r(*ce1\ed fi’oin Mrs. lOdson :) 


IaDVSTHIAL WkI.VVKE (.’oM mission Of ( 'aIJI'ORNTA, 

Loh Ainfclcs^ CuL, (ktolnr IJ, li)!). 


liHWis K. Brown. 

^(.’(Wtury I nitcd (UnnuiisyAon on, huhk^frial Rdations, 

Vinca (JO, 111. 

iilY Dear Mr. Buomn: In regard to your inquiry aboni Jai)ane«e laundries 
in i.os Angeles, I would say that there are apiiroximately ‘Jb or 30 of them in 
this city. These arc entirely hand laumlries, and the maximum mimber emi)loyed 
in any Of tluun is nine. They do not e^('r employ any Anu'ricans. Most of 
the work is done by .Japanese men, but some of the sorting is done by .lapanese 
Momen, and occasionally one sees a ^^oman ironing. They will average about 
four persons to each laundry. 

Tlu‘re has beiui a determined effort throughout southern California to ke(‘p 
the Japanese out of the steam-laundry business, and this has bt‘en successful. 
One or two of these .Japanese laundri(‘s have the regular washing machines 
in use in steam laundries, but tlie rest wash in t\ibs. None of them own any 
electric or other ironing machinery, but they use electric irons. They do not 
liave mangles, Jind do not do a great amount of tlat work. 

In San I’rancisco tlu're is a 10-hour (city) ordinanci* tor laundry work, passed 
since the mloption of the 8-hour hnv for women in tin* State in order to les.sen 
the competition. The local laundrymen have consiilereil similar action, but 
have not acted upon it. Tins is chiefly due to the fact that the Japanese laun- 
dries liandle mainly “ fancy ironed ” goods, on which most of the laundrymen 
agree thei’e is no profit for them, and they are (‘onseqmmtly not averse to luiving 
the Japanese take this line of work off th<*ir hands to a certain extent. 

Information about the Japanese is difficult to obtain, as tliey retreat behind a 
l»rofess(‘d ignorance of English when one endeavors to question them. 


Very truly, yours. 


Katherine Pthijcs Edson. 


Commissioner Oarretson. Are women employed in the Japanese laundries? 

.Mrs. Epson. No, sir; but very fewu Oiuv in a wdille you would find a waunan 
at the counter, but very few women are employed. Once in a wdiile w^e will find 
tliem, but it is the exciqition and not the rule here. That, I think, is almost all 
I can give you of special interest on the laundry business, and as fur as the 
others— the garment trades are the only other trades organl/.ed. They are 
organized both h(*re and in Sa'h Francisco— that is, a certain part of the trade 
is organized. Mr. 7a*(‘handelaar. told you a few days ago that they had in the 
M. and M. organization some closed-shop members. The closed-shop members 
that 1 know of are the three garment manufacturers— the Brownsteln-Ix>uls Co., 
the Cohn & Koldwater (k>., and P. A. Newmark & Co. They are closed-shop 
garment factories. From my rather superficlttl observation I would say that 
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the reason for their desire to work a closed shop is because they di'sire to use 
the union label for selling purposes. 

Chairman Walsh. What do they manufacture? 

Mrs. Edson. They manufacture largely workmen’s blouses and overalls and 
shirts and some women’s garments, but particularly the overalls ; and of course 
it is necessary to have the union label for that sale. They were perfectly frank 
in saying that they think the label a large asset for them as a selling proposi- 
tion; that when a customer comes in to get a garment and asks for a union 
garment it is easier to have one on hand than it is to explain why they haven’t 
it; and they prefer to do that, and of course they deal with the National Gar- 
ment Workers. There arc those three union shops in this city. They are abso- 
lutely closed shops to outsiders, and after a woman works two wi‘oks she is 
obliged by the bo.ss of the factory to go to the union and join. 

1 ha\ e talked to a great many of the wonn^n who are members of the garment 
workers’ union, and there seems to be ab.solutely no sense of solidarity or of 
the fact that they are being benefited personally by th<‘ir membership. Many 
seem only impressiMl by the fact that they can not stay on the job unless they 
become a member of the union. 1 should call it tm canployers’ union more 
properly than a union for the benefit of the actual workers. 

As far as the dry-goods business in this city is concerned, I think our dry- 
goods interests in Los Angeles probably are belter than most <-ities in the coun- 
try, from what I can learn and from my own ob.serva lions. Two years ago the 
city of Los Angeles wages ranged somewliat below the northern city of San 
Francisco in certain classes of work. We have not finished the entire tabula- 
tion in the industrial welfare commission, and as I am speaking here I want 
it distinctly understood that I am not speaking for the commission, but speak- 
ing for my.self as an individual member, and 1 don’t know whether the gentle- 
men with whom I am associated would hold my views at all, and probably they 
would not. On looking over the tabulations which we have now, which I ad- 
mit are incomplete, it gives me pleasure to say that Los Angeles is coming up 
very steadily in the wages paid to the women in the stores, and there has been 
a very largo gain in the last two years. Now, this has been done for two or 
three reasons, I b(‘lieve. The first is tliat in the past there had not been very 
much public opinion aroused as to Ihe fair payment of women in all kinds of 
indu.strial pursuits, and naturally this law of supiily and demand, of which we 
have heard so much, opiaaited here. As soon as the public became keen to the.se 
tliing.s, naturally the men who were resixmsible for the conditions very quickly 
bi ought the wages up to a more living basis, and it is very interesting to see 
that tlmre has been almost an elimination of child labor in this city in the 
stores; that is, e\ery year the permits ask(‘d by the stores for young children— 
not young children, but for cash girls and cashiers— is becoming less. The 
minimum wage has been very largely raised. It has been raised even since the 
first of the year, and in the last two years it has gone, I might say, from .$4 to 
$0. There are a few estal)lishinents In the city that still iiay these girls $4.50 
to $5, but it is more nearly approximately the .$25 a monlh of which Mr. Zee- 
handelaar spoke, and these girls are being rapidly eliminated by the introduc- 
tion of machinery to carry the cash. Eight dollars is being established by most 
of the .stores as a minimum wage for saleswomen. And I believe from what I 
know 

(Chairman Walsit. What is being established? 

Mrs. Edson. By the dry-goods store.s. 

Chairman Walsh. How much? 

Mrs. Edson. Aiiout $8. That is, the large stores are doing it, and the other.s 
are coming up gradually. I think our commission will agree with me in this 
that the retail industry in this city is making a great eff<yrt to meet what they 
believe will be the minimum wage that will likely be set by iis; and, I believe, 
by the 1st of January, when we exriect to establish the minimum wage, that 
we will find that about all we have to do in that industrv is to standardize the 
wages that have already been brought about. To standardize by law, I mean. 
The conditions of the shops here are being greatly improved. "Most of them 
are Introducing some kind of welfare work — not nearly so good as exists in the 
Emporium in San Francisco, but very much better {ban existed in the past. 
Afhst of them have their lunch rooms and cafeterias, and a great many of tiiem 
have places for the women to rest. You have asked me what the open-shop 
policy In Los Angeles has done for the community. 

Chairman Walsh. Say, before we go to that point, Mrs. Edson, have you 
observed what effect it has had on safety and sanitation? 
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Mrs. Edson. The place tliat I have seen the greatest change in safety has 
been in the canneries. The machinery in tlie canneries bus been carefully boxed 
in and I think the sanitary (^ndithnis are very much better there. ^Yhen I say 
canneries I don’t mean to say that all canneries in southern California have 
not been what they should he. IMany of our canneries — I should say nine-tenths 
of our canneries — here in the south are excellent institutions. We have a 
few that are insanitary and are still insanitary. But they are much moia* 
safe — the humidity is very much less than last year and the year before. 

Chairman Walstf. Now you may come to the next, Wiiat has the oix'ii-shop 
policy in Los Angeles done for the community in regard to the establishment 
and maintenance of a high standard of living for all cla.sses? 

Mrs. EDvSon. I l)elieve that the — of course, my problem is the woman’s prob- 
lem. My opinion is that there are m(*re women working outside of their homes 
in this city than there should be under any normal conditions. My reason for 
iny statenamt is this: From all of the reports that our investigators bring us, 
and from all the intormation I can gather. I find the women working — the 
women themselves — all complaining about the great number of inarrieil women 
that aiv engaged in this city. Women ulio have come from other parts of the 
country say that they never have worked in any ocmuminity where there were 
as many married women employed as there are in I.os Ang«'los. I know thjit 
some of (uir dry-goods estahlishimmts are evcni contemplating the nonemploy- 
ineut of them — at least, so they say — because of the feeling there is against 
it. Now, from oiir own experience, we do not believe tbat the married women 
are working in Los Angeles because of ji so-called desire for independem’e, but 
we believe that most of them are working becjiiise they actually must work. 

AVe bear a goon <tenl about the workingmen of this city buying their own 
homes, and we know it is tnu‘ But the ft‘arfidness wllli wlucli these ^^omen — 
under which these womei\ work Is great. They are so afraid tlmt they are not 
going to be able to meet tlH‘ pa,Mneiits on tlu*ir lioi lOs. Ami I think tliat a large 
number of tlie women who work in this city work to help for their homes. 
They fear the irregular cmpioyimmt of their men folks. And there is no doubt 
in my mind that tin' large part of the social trouble tliat we have in this com- 
munity — the children (.n th(‘ streets — is diit' to the fact tliat the man is making 
an inadf'qnah' wage, that the nudher is forced to go to work, that the children 
are undisciplined. And I think that one of the most important things we cun 
do ill this community is for tlie estahlishimMit of a wage that kee]>s a wife at 
home, f Applause.! 

Chairman Walsh. Say, you young man that started that, now, were you 
here yest^^rday when we talked about that? There will he exjiressions here 
that may be very unpopular with jou an<l somebody else will applaud. Now, I 
am assuming that you were not here. If I thought yni were lu*re yesterday, 
why, I wonbl have to ask the sergi'ant at arms to remove yon. Don’t start any 
appluu.se. We go tbroiigb the country trying to bold tlie.so bearings, and \\e 
must have iiei-feet order. Please don’t let that oc<*iir again. Restrain your 
feelings, please. 

Mrs. Edso.v. We have a great deal of .sinisoiuil labor here in fish and fruit 
and vegetable canneries. Of I’ourse, the garment trades are not exactly a sea- 
sonal occupation. But there ,'ire. of course, certain seasons of the year when 
work is heavier than at othm* seasons of the year. A great many laundrymeu 
complain that when summertime comes they iiave many of their women leave 
their work and go to — — 

Chairman W\lsh. Say, when we were interruptixl there, what you said was 
that you thouglit a minimum wage ought to Ik* estahli.shed for men? 

Mrs. Edsox. I diiln’t say a miniinnm wage. T didn’t say how it should Fh* 
e.stablislied, Mr, Walsh. I said I tlmught it was necessary for men to have 
much better wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. AVell, was your suggestion — well, you didn’t make 
any suggestion? 

Mrs. Edhon. I made no suggestion. But I ttiink it is an essential that they 
must have higher wages ?>y some menas. 

Chairman Walsh. Either by organization or by law? 

Mrs. Edson. EithcT by org;inization or by law. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. ^ 

Mrs. Epson. T see a question here about the seasonal occupations. We have 
a great deal of seasonal labor here, and seasonal labor with women. The 
canning industry begins here about the 1st of June with the asparagus and the 
spinach. It continues until tlie frost comes In December^ when the tomato sea- 
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S(Wi is finished. The canning of ttsh begins about tlie inhhlle of June, of tlie 
tuna fish, and it goes to — is a full season until about tlie 1st of October, and 
then it becomes less and less. Now, during this t^e, this siiniiuer season, the 
laundry people have told me, quite a number of them, that they have a good 
deal of diiriculty in keeping help, because they go from the laundries into the 
canning factories to work. 

The wages paid are various in the canning factories, and of course the hours 
of labor are unlimited. Tlie smaller canneries work as nearly as they can to 
an 8-h()ur day, wliile the larger cannery, I think, makes an effort to keep itself 
to an 11-hour day, hut does not always succeed in doing so. The garment trades 
here complain a great deal of the lack of skill of tlie women in that work. 
They say they have hundreds of women who will come and make application 
for work, hut very few who are skilleil oiierators. Tliere seems to h(‘ very 
little effort being made, however, to train skilled operators. And all tlirougii 
among the employing class of this cily is the <a-y that they can’t get eilicient 
labor, and yet they all will tell you that they are deluged by w'omen w'ho w'ant 
work, and wiio are not actually fitted for any kind of w'ork. I don’t know 
wJiether it sliould be apyirentice systems, or whether it should be vocational 
training, or w’liat is necessary, but it is evidently very ne^a^ssary that we hav(‘ 
something liei'e by wliich women may become more skilled, and at the same 
time, of course, lie paid adeipialely for tliat skill. 

We have a curious institution here every October, I think it is. We have 
what W'e call our honieseekers’ excursions which brings into our city, so the 
newspapers say, something like 30, (MX) or 40,000 people a year. Now, these are 
not iieople of means. They are not this limit e<l class who come here to die. 
They are the peoiile, the w'orking people wdio come here with some little money, 
and it is very interesting in talking with the w'omen in tiieir homes, from wiioin 
we have received information. They come out here with a little money ex- 
pecting to get w’ork. And they say tliey can save enough money back East to 
gi^t here, but they have great ditficulty in saving enough money here to gid 
back. And many of them come out liore hoping to get w'ork. Wo find that the 
amount of nnemploynamt in tliis city is very great. I think it is very gi'eat at 
the present time, and from wiiat 1 hear from the stores tliey are deluged every 
day with women wiio desire work. The protection of industrial and civil rights. 
Of course, w’e have a great deal of iirotection in industrial and civil rights in 
California. We have the 8-hour law' and the industrial a(*cident commission, 
and of course have more here than in any other State. And. of course, w'e be- 
lieve now that we have the ballot here w’e can get all tliut w'e need. 

Chairman Walsh. As tlie result of your experience, what 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. By the ballot you can get everything you nee<U 
you think? 

Mrs. Edson. Well, if we w'ere organized we could. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, IMrs. Edson, any constructlvi* suggestions that you 
could offer, first, for removing friction betw'^vn employers and employees. 

Mrs^ Edson, I can’t answ'er tiiat. 

Chairman Walsh. What means have workers here for insuring improve- 
ments in their wages and w'orking conditions as rapiilly as economic conditions 
will admit? 

Mrs. Edson. There are absolutely none. There Is no metlKwl by which the 
workei's can gain anything by themselves in Los Angeles. And I might say in 
passing that that w'as the great argument with me for the establishment of the 
minimum wage for women, the fact that I was hopeless that anything could 
be done here in the south to organize the w’^omen into trade unions by w'hlch 
they could help themselves. It is a very curious condition that exists here. 
The w'orkers of this cnnmiunity, I think, have more prejudice of organlzeil 
labor than the employers themselves. In going about in trying to get Informa- 
tion I find that they look upon me with a great deal of suspicion, they think 
that I am a walking delegate, the woaiien themselves, and I have to assure them 
that I am a representative of the State before I can get them to give me any 
confidences.. 

So you see that what I might term the Los Angeles Times poison has perme- 
ated clear Into the working class Itself against organization, so I know of 
rfothing that can renxive this friction between employers and employees excei^t 
a better understanding. And I don’t know' how' you are going to get that. 
When I see such men as were on the stand the last few days, employers,, and 
those men whom I know to be absolutely ui^ight and splendid men In their 
own peraoxial rdatlions' — with suck an absoiute noounderstondiug — why, it is 
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painful ; and when I see liere that the workers seem to have very little under- 
standing of their employers’^ point of view, it seems to me a very hopeless 
situation. 

(Chairman Walsh. AVhat methods have you observed that might be employed 
to Insure tlie worker a just proportion of the product of his labor in an in- 
dustry ? 

Mrs. Edson. Why, I think 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything you know of except organization as it 
has been developed here? 

Mrs. Kdson. 1 think that is the first thing. I think, first, organization ; then, 
if that is a failure, I believe in State intervention — and 1 hope that we can have 
some kinds of boards of mediation that can help these situations. 

lUit my first belief is in thorough organization of both sides. And then I 
also believe in the establishment of minimum wages for women, and the con- 
trol of their working conditions as far as possible, because I don’t believe 
they can ever be ellicient or thoroughly organized in this community, which 
has such a lloating population. They do not have a keen sense of solidarity 
or esprit de corps. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the fair living wage ha* an independent w’oman 
in Los Angeles; that is, one without any assistance? 

Mrs. Edson. Well, Mr. Walsh, 1 don't know. We are making a very careful 
study of the living and working conditions of women in this conmmnlty. Our 
data is entirely untabulated, and I would not cart* to express an opinion until 
I have more deiinite data from which to draw^ my conclusions. Of course, I 
have my — 1 know' wiiat it costs to eat, and X know' wiiat it costs to get room. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, give us those — sket<*h those to us as definitely as 
you can — w hat it costs a girl to live, what it costs her for her board, her eat- 
ing, wdiat it costs her for her clotldng, for amusements, approximately, for 
medical attention — medicines. 

Mrs, Edson. I coul<l oidy say this: That I know^ tliat a w'oman in the city 
of Los Angeles can not get tin adequate room for less than .$2.50 to .$3 a week. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What kind of a room— now' what w'ould she get 
for $2 a week? 

Mrs. X^DsoN. She w’ould gi‘t a room i)rol)ably within walking distance of her 
occupation. She w’ould have electric ligld in it and possil)ly a gas plate. She 
would have to pay for her gas extra. And they frciiuently use that for heat- 
ing. The lodging houses of this community are not heated, and they frequently 
have little contrivances on their gas plates by which the room itself may be 
lieated. I notice, in looking over the scbe«lules, that the w'omen put their gas 
bill auy where from 50 cents to $1.25 a month. So you know that they must 
use a good deal of gas for the sake of keeping warm. They have no batlirooms, 
except the public bathroom of the lodging house. Some have running w'ater in 
the rooms and some don’t. Of course tliere is no i)urlor. The rooms are all 
Aery plainly furnished, very barely furnished, you might say, and tliere is 
notiling homelike or comfortable about them. If you go out farther in the 
community, if you go out farther into the residence district, a w'orimn can get 
a room probably for $2 a week or $10 u month, but then she wMll have to pay 
lier car fare of 10 cents a day to get to her work, which, of course, brings her 
room rent up again. 

Chairman Walsh. The very lowest she can cseape w’ith is .$2.50 for a room 
such as you have described? 

Mrs. Edson. Yes; I haven't seen anybody who w'ould give in her schedules 
less than $10 a month for the cost of room rent, and it is not comfortable. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now', for food? 

Mrs. Edson. Why, there, to me it is appalling the amount of food, the small 
amount of food, tliat women seem to live upon. I have seen the estimate put 
as low as $3 a week for the cost of food. I jiave seen a few who even put it 
down to $2.50; but that is not adequate and proper nourishment. It is im- 
possible to be nourished on that. It means that cafeteria food, 15 or 20 cents a 
meal for dinner ; they freciuently cook their own breakfast, and, if they are too 
tired to go into a cafeteria, they go home and take something from the delica- 
tessen on the w’ay and take it home and eat it before they go to bed. 

Commissioner Gabee'ison. But that is existence instead of living? 

Mrs. Edson. It is existence. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mrs. Edson has not touched clothing yet 

Chairman Walsh. How' much was the clothing? 

Mrs. Edson. It is one of the most astonishing things that w'e have. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. How much was the food item? 

Commissioner Gareetson. Three dollars Is the minimum. 

Mrs, EnsoN. I would say that $3 is the minimum for food, nothing hut foo(L 

Cyommlssioner O’Connell. That is $3, and $2.50 — $5..50 for food and room? 

;Mrs. Edson. Food and room, nothing else. 

Commissioner Garretson. And gas at least 25 cents, on the estimate that 
you gave by the month ? 

IVTrs. Edson. That doesn’t include anything except just those two items. 

Chairman Walsh. Laundry 75 cents a week? 

Mrs. Edson. Many of them do their laundry themselves in theii* room. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tl’hat adds to the gas charge? 

Mrs. Edson. That adds to the gas charge. Sometimes they have the right 
to use the hath room for that purpose. I am tellirig you now about flie con- 
ditions; I am not telling you what I think ought to be. 

Chairman Walsh. If they don’t do the laundry, Mr. llonfiUo’s estimate was 
75 cents a week for laundry. Could they put it any cheaper than that ? 

Mrs. Edson. No; I don’t thin\v so. Some of the laundries themselves allow 
tlie women who are working in the laundries to have their work doin' there 
at half ratbs, or something of that kind. 

Commissioner GARimrsoN. But the average working woman has no such 
favor as that? 

Mrs. Edson. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, clothing. 

Mrs. Edson. One of the interesting things ve find is that they haven't had 
any since they came to lios Angeles. 

(Chairman Walsh. Any what? 

INIrs. Edson. They haven’t had any new clothing since they came t<> Los 
Angeles. 

(diairman Walsh. Any new clothing? 

Mrs. Edson. Witliout any Joking at all. ihaUis tlu' common thing we find 
that is being brought by our investigators to us: “We haven’t bought any 
clothes since we have bec'n in Los Angeles.’’ 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliey have w<um the stock that they had prior to 
that time? , 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what do you think would be the minimum cost for 
a woman to be clotlu'd decently and fairly to go out into the community, and 
go to and from her work? 

Mrs. Edson. T can’t make any estimate. Mr. Walsh. 1 ha\en't thought that 
out. 

Chairman Walsh. Has anybody thought it out in T.os Angeles what it costs 
a woman to live? , 

INIrs. Edson. No; but wo are having great difficulty In making people think 
It out. One of the things our commission is trying to do is to get the em])loyera 
of this community to make estimates of what they think it costs a woman to 
live, and we are not having any success in getting rejilies to those estimates. 
AVe are sending blanks and asking them to fill them out. Just as we are sending 
to the women themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. Your estimate now so far leaves $1.50 a week for cloth- 
ing, medicines, amusements, and necessary toilet articles? 

Mrs. Edson. I think that you will find that the attitude of a large number 
of employers is this, they don’t seem to understand that women have to work. 
They seem to think that women are working ju.st for the sake of independence 
or to make pin money, or to help out a little at home, and it does not seem to 
be the opinion of many employers tliat women are really working either for 
themselves or for the support of other people. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there large numbi'rs of women employed In Los 
Angeles for that reason, to support themselves? 

Mrs. Edson. Oh, a largo number. It is most pathetic to find the numl>er of 
middle-aged women that we have here in industry, middle-aged and over, who 
have come out here with sick children, or with a sick husband, and who Just 
gets anything she can get to do. We find those classes largely In the laundry 
business, those women who are unskilled that are not able to get into the other 
trades. We have them in every Industry. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you or do you not think that a retail clerks’ organiza- 
tion well organized would improve conditions in dry-goods stores? 

Mrs. Edson. Yes ; I think that organization is good for everybody. 

38819®— S. Doc, 415, 64-1— vol 6 39 
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(Mmirman Walsii. Generally siK*akiiix, are the wu^es in the (lry*jioo<ls stores 
satisfactory and hijth witliout the existence or necessity of a "retail clerks’ 
or^runizatlon? 

Mrs. Edson. Will you put that again ; I don’t think I understand it. 

Chairman Walsh. In Los Angeles are the wages in the dry-goods stores 
now satisfactory and high without the existence of a retail clerk.s’ organization? 

Mrs. Edson. They are getting higher every day. Wlietlier a retail clerks’ 
association would he of material benefit or not, I don’t know. They haven’t 
been very successful in other places, any more successful than they have been 
here. There is no doubt that the wages in Los Angeles of the retail dry-goods 
establishments are increasing every day all along the line. 

Cliairman Walsh. You have stated heretofore what you think are the 
factors that enter into that, I believe? 

Mrs. Edson. Yes; I think it is largely public opinion. 

Chairman Walsh, Do you think that tlie broad-miiuhMl, progressive employers 
could by cooperation among themselves raise the labor standards and wages 
irrespective of organization by the workers? 

Mrs. Edson. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

IMrs. Edson. Why, I don't think anybody can do anything for everybody 
else. I think both si(h‘s must be represe]Ue<l. They Kuiow wl»at tliey want ; 
the owners and the peo])le who work know what they want just as well sis tlse 
other peoph*, and tliey shouhl be represented on the council boanl. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. I wouhi like to repeat the same question, INlrs, 
Edson. 

!Mrs. Edson. Yes. 

Commissioner (iAunKTsoN. Instead of the word “couhl," T would substitute 

would would they do it? 

Mrs, Edson, Why, I think that is rather an unfair question. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. Don’t answer it tlien. 

Commissioner O’C’onnei.l. L(^ us have* 

Chairman Walsh. One minute, Mr. O’Connell, T want to finish this. Now, 
is there any other statement that you would like to make, .Mrs. Edson, that 
you think wouhi aid us in our inquiry here that had not been elicited by the 
sped tic questions asked you* 

IMrs. Edson, Yes, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. Please add it. 

IMrs. Edson. I haven’t heard an.vbody say anything here about the ques- 

lion of the large number of Mexicans that we have in this community. We 

have our own immigration problem here, and it is the Russians, the Italians, 
and the Mexicans. Last yi^ar when we liad our great season of unemployment 
and so much distress, w^e found that it was largely complicated by the Mexi- 
cans, Now, they are working at purely sea.sonal industries. They work in 
the beet fields, which don’t take over seven months a year. They do the con- 
struction work, and they are lirought hack — the construction work in the 
strf»ets and on the raihvays and in all kinds of places. As soon as the rains 
come, why of course these people from the fields and from the roads and from 
the c*onstruction work come into this cit.\. They are paid very inadequately 
when they are employed. The railromls have brought them here at a price 

of $1.25 a day. I understand it is something more now. But the w’age 

paid before these two last .seasons of unemployment was $1.25 a day by the 
construction companies to these ^lexican i>eople. They were brought here 
from El Pa.so, and w'O believe ab.solutely against the Federal law’s. And I 
think it would do a great deal of good to this community if you w’ould look 
up the importation of Mexicans into southern California. We find that it is 
one of our very serious problems. 

Commissioner Garretson. You mean in violation of the contract labor law^? 

Mrs. Edson. Well, I don’t know’ as it is that, because they seem to get around 
it; but it is possibly a violation because they are brought here in carload lots 
from El Paso, and men go across the line and promise them $1.25 if they will 
come over, which Is more In American money, of course. And they come here 
and they complicate our industrial problem in every w’uy. Their methods of 
living are bad. And when these great times of unemployment come, they are 
a charge upon this community. 

I was anxious to have you hear wdiat Dr. Milhank Johnson, commissioner 
of charities, had to say about the amount of money expended by the city of 
Los Angeles and Its charitable organizations last year in caring for these 
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people. I understand that 54 per c*ent of all tlie relief given during rnir period 
of unemployment was given to this one class of i>eople, and it was because they 
were so Inadequately paid that they had nothing to take care of tlieniselves 
when these hard times came on. And we find these women in the canneries — 
I am talking about the women of tiiese peoide — and throughout our unskil]e<l 
industrial pursuits. They are the people that accept the low wages ami make 
no protest against them. We would like to have you stop some of our glitter- 
ing advertisements, too, that bring people out here. 

CMiairman Walsh. Now, say, there lias been some expressions both ways as 
to whether or not these advertisements ainiear to he specially designe<l, or at 
least to have tlie special effect of bringing workers expecting to get employ- 
ment here. We are not able, of course, to go over all of the adverlisenieiUs, 
and I ^vlsh you would give us yoiii- epitome of tlie purport of those advertise- 
ments as affecting industry alone. 

Mrs. Edson. I don’t think that it makes any difference whotlier tliey are 
designed to he read by certain classes or by the working people or not. ^Tliey 
are read by all people. And the fact of the matter is that they are coming 
here in large numbers, expecting to get our high wages, ex])Octiug to get. Just 
as Mr. Gore said the otJier day, the condition under which came here, 
for the health of his family. And we helievci that these homeseekcrs’ excur- 
sions bring numbers of la^iple into this community under false pretom'cs. 

In answer to this question of settlement of industrial disputes tint, may 
arise, I should tliiiik from the evidence that has been before tiiis commis- 
sion bore, that one of the things that is necessary in this particular com- 
munity is responsible leadership of both sides. I have liad a gixul deal to 
do with the working people throughout Oalifornia, witli organized labor, and 
I have been peculiarly imtiressed with the conditions tliat exist, for instance 
in the city of San Jose, in tlie building trades. Tliere they si^an to iiave a most 
stable condition and very high w’ages. One of the men that is on our commis- 
sion is ]\Tr. Walter Mathewson, who is secretary of the Ibiilding Trades Council 
of the City of San .Jose. When Mr. Mathewson was appointed to our commis- 
sion lie was given a banquet by tiie merchants and tlie bankers and the im- 
portant people of that community. Mr. Mathewson had just gone Uirougli a 
fierce strike there by which tlie painters had succeeded in forcing a $5 a dav 
minimum. In spite of tiie fact that they had succoedeil in winning tills battle, 
these large employers of tlio city of San Jose had the great respect for this 
man. so that they gave him the honor of a pulillc banquet in recognition of his 
appointment on this industrial welfare commission. 

Now, I simply state that .ns a contrast to the employers of this community. 
They give the leaders no incentive at ail, as I can see, to be one of them, arid 
to try to iiiiderstaiid their side of the i>r<>i)U*m. I ludieve that if we iiad a little 
better spirit of that kind in his community, a little bettor understanding, it 
would certainly work to tlie benelit of this entire community. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. T)ire(*tly in line, Mrs, Edson, with what you have 
Just been saying as illustrating tlie conditions tliat prevail in San Jose, the 
cordial relationship existing betw(*en tlic ropreseiitatives of. the workers and 
the employers, is it your opinion, then, tliat if that condition and the condition 
that we found prevailing in. a CHTtulii industry in Pennsylvania, whirdi for 
your information I shall recite brielly — if that condition could be made the 
common condition, that much of tills friction and much of this ill will and 
bitterness and animosity between the employing class on the one hand and 
the workers could lie removed? 

F(n’ example: There appeared before this commission at its Piiilndelpbia 
hearing, among otliers, the representatives of the glass blowers’ union on tlu' 
one hand and the glass blowers employers’ association on the other hand. The 
representatives of tlie glass blowers employers* association went on the witness 
stand and was asked this question ; “ Do you recognize and deal with organized 
laboi*?” He answer, “Yes.” “Do you enter into agreements with organize<l 
labor?” “Yes.” “How do you do it?” “We have our little conference's 
annually and agree upon the terms and the conditions and then sign tliem.” 
The question was put, “ If a dispute at*ose betwec'ii tlie conferences how is that 
dispute settled?” He answered, saying, “We call for Mr. Hayes, the president 
of the Workers’ Union, and we put it up to him.” “ Then wliat? ” “ He decides.” 
“Then what?” “We accept the decision.” The question was put: “Do ymi 
mean to tell this commission that the employers accept the sole decision of the 
president of the Workers’ Union?” He answeretl, ” Ves.” The question was 
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nsM : “Well, liow does that happen?” The answer: “Because we have per- 
IVot confidence in the integrity, in fairness, and in the justice of the presi- 
dent of the Workers’ Union. We know that he looks at the situation not 
through one eye but through both eyes, and we have always found his judg- 
ments fair and reasonable, and we have accepted them.” Now, If that condition 
could be developed unyuliere, do you think It would be one of the solutions of 
this conflict between 

Mrs. Edson. I certsiinly think It would. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Between labor and capital? 

;Mrs. Edson. I think that same condition existed in San Francisco after their 
great teamsters’ strike. I’robnbly they had — of course — a terrific time at that 
time, but I have talked to employers in San Francisco who tell me that they 
were always willing to take ^tcLaughlln’s word; that he was eminently fair. 
I believe if our labor leaders could be developed in any particular community, if 
the employers themselves would cooperate with labor and not try to beat it 
down 

Commissioner Weinstock. From that point of view, iMrs. Edson, I gather that 
your judgment is, it is, to ii^^c a colloquial expression, up to organized labor to 
collect for their representatives men who Avill inspin* confidence on the part of 
their employees in their fairness and in their integrity? 

Mrs. Edson. Not entirely. I think it is partially that and partially it is up 
t») the employer to meet these men in a friendly spirit, help them to develop 
themselves. I think those things can never be done by nothing but strife and 
fighting. I think Ave all can grow by cooperation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mentioned something awhile ago about a 
bonus system cojinected Avith the laundries. Will you be good enough to just 
tell us what that is? 

Mrs. Edson. I do not know what their terms are, Mr. Weinstock, but the 
manager of the Metroi)olitan Laundry told me that they had — I asked him if 
this miiiiimim set by the laundries was the utmost that the women could get. 
And he said, “Not by any means.” On their mangles they liave six women 
on a shift, and they have a bonus on the work, and after a certain amount the 
women were i^nid all aboAC that amount a bonus, Imt he would not tell me 
Avliat the amount was. He said that was a trade secret. Just how it works, 
I don’t know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean a sort of premium on higher efficiency? 

Mrs. Edson. Even with the so-called exorbitant wage that the unions de- 
mand the laundry owners gain, through the (‘Ificlency of the woriiers themselves, 
and they are able to pay them a bonus system over and above the minimum 
set by the union. 

Commissioner WraNfSTocK. Has the welfare commission been able, for com- 
parative purposes, to get at the actual cost of production, I will call it, In the 
laundry business in San Francisco and in Los Angeles? What I mean is this, 
to make it clearer: I suppose the Avay to get at the cost of production would 
be to take the total number of pieces, the garments that have been handled by 
tlio industry collectively in a <-ommunity; then the gross pay roll for the 
corresponding period that had been used in the community and by dividing 
one into the other it would give us the cost per piece. Now, has that been 
(lone in order to determine wlu*ther the cost of q)roduction is more or less In 
Los Angeles than it is in San Francisco? 

Mrs. Edson. We have not taken up any of those industries as a separate 
Industry except in conference when we started. We expect, just as soon as our 
tabulations are complete, to call wage boards; and, of course, those things will 
be tabulated at that time. But we have not at thi.s time that data. 

Commissioner Weinstock, It is very important for this commission to know 
whether higher wages mean higher cost. 

Mrs. Edson. Not at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock, You are probably aware of the fact It is admitted 
that despite the fact that tlie wages in tlie textile industry are higher than 
any in America, the cost of production is lower than anywhere due to the 
higher efficiency of the American worker and tlie labor-saving devices used. It 
would be of value to this commission if your commission will take the trouble 
to do or to find out the actual cost 

Mrs. Edson. Labor cost versus wage.s; Is that the idea? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; so that we can tell definitely whether the 
higher wage paid in San Francisco means really higher cost, or wliether despite 
the higher wage the cost is less than in Los Angeles. 
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Mrs. Edson. We liave had very little knowledse in the matter. We find the 
employers know very little about labor cost. They don’t seem to know what 
it means at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, if it is true that the efficiency in Los An- 
geles among the Los Angeles workers is higher as some would make us believe 
it is, despite the lower wage ; and if it is also true, as was pointed out in your 
hearing, doubtless by IMr. IJonfdio, that the Asiatics are very keen competitors 
in the Industry — if those two statements arc facts, then would this not 
follow : That if you raise the wage here to the San Francisco basis, would the 
laundry people not be working directly into the hands of their Asiatic competi- 
tors by making it still more difficult for the whiie worker successfully to 
compete with the Asiatics? 

Mrs. Euson. Wliat I said must have given the wrong impression from what 
I wanted to convey. The impression that I wante<l to convey and what I 
believe to be true is that the organization of the workers of San Francisco has 
resulted in efficiency. That is the cause of efficiency. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think that the organization is tlie cause and 
efficiency is the effect? 

I\Irs. Kdson. I certainly think it is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And not efficiency the cause and organization the 
effect? 

Mrs. Edson. No; I don’t believe it would he possible to get the organization 
in the laundry industry alone in the city of Los Angeles, because of the fact 
that the whole workers lire unorganized liere, while in San Francisco the 
whole working class is organized, and by the use of llie boycott, the i)icket, and 
the different elements of imlustrial warfare that tliey Iiave there, they are able 
to keep up other labor organizations. I do not believe it is possible to get, 
as under our present conditions, the labor organization in this community, to 
get the laundries organized in this communilv as they are in San Francisco. 
That is my reason for minimum-wage legislation. 

Commissioner Weinsto(T\. do you l)elie\e that it Is the interests of the 

woman worlnn*, for example, that if the State sliould intervene and fix tho 
minimum wage 

Idrs. Edson. I tliink it is. T think it is her only liope. 

CoiTimissioner Wfjns'jock. Then, if you believe that it is in the interest of 
the female workers foi* the State to intervene in fixing a minimum wage, tlien 
is there not foree in tlie contention made by organized labor in opposing that 
\'ery thing on tlie ground that if the State, as it has done in California, fixes 
the hours for women and will also fix the minimum wage for women, what 
need is there for the women to organize, to estahlisli labor unions"? Why 
should they burden themselves with the eost of supporting labor unions if the 
State does all for them that llu'y ask? 

]\rrs. Edson. If I believeil that tlie women tliemselves could get organization, 
I should not feel that tho (piestion of the minimum-wage legislation was so 
iieeessary. Rut it is bochuse I am convinced tliat the situation that we have 
to face, particularly lu're in tho South, of transitory labor, of tlie youth of 
most of tJie women workers, and, of course, their heliiless condition, I do not 
beliiwe that they are ever likely to organize. And I do not think that women 
will ever oi-ganizo very mueli except in the trade in whicli men are also organized. 
And for that reason I think it is absolutely essential in this country that wo 
have minimurn-wage legislation. I believe, liowever, liiat trade-union organi- 
zation will result or is going to result in some kind of an organization of the 
women workers. I can not see how it can liolp doing so. It has done so every 
other place. And I am hopeful it will result here in some way when we come 
to call our wages boards, and that it will necessitate some kiml of organization 
of the women workers fhomselves. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, you differ from most of tlie labor representa- 
tives in California, who contend tliat tlie iiiiiiimnm wage will discourage or- 
ganization. Your contention is just the opposite, then, that you believe the 
minimum wage fixed by the State will encourage organization. 

:Mrs. Edson. I believe it will, because it has done so in England and in 
other places where they were unorganized. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that beennse yonr welfare commission can not 
very well deal with individuals and must deal with bmlies organized? 

Mrs. Edson. Certainly. Our law requires we have wage hoards of employers 
and employees. How are we to get our representative employees, unless they are 
organized, Is a mystery to me. I think it means organization. 
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Cimunissioiior Weinstock. Then, the labor organizations are mistaken in 
their idea? 

Mrs. Edson, I think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That State intervention will not minimize organi- 
zation? 

Mrs. Edson. I think not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh, Mi-. O’Connell would like to ask you some que.stions. 

Commissioner 0'(’onnell. I am not sure, iVlrs. Edson, that I got your sugges- 
tion rigid in the matter of organized labor educating a dilterent type of leaders. 

Mrs. Edson. I ditin’t say it just that way. I said recognition more particu- 
larly of the leaders. 

Commissioner O'C’onnell. I know you spoke of i-eeognition of them, but in 
order to bring that about it would require some sort of different type of 
education. 

Mrs. Edson. I didn’t say that, Mr. O’Connell. That is not what I mean, if 
I did say that. 

Commissioner O'Connell. If I got the conversation between you and Mr. 
AV('instock correctly, we got our labor leaders down here for losing their jobs. 

IMrs. Edson, What is that? 

Commissi(mer O'Connell. We hav(^ got our labor leaders down here for losing 
their jobs. Wliat I want to get at was, take ti»e same 

Mrs. Edson. If you will force me, Mr. O’Connell, I Ibiidv we have bad some 
false labor leaders in Los Angeles. 

(’ommissioner O'Connell. I don’t mean to eonhne it to I.os Angeles. You 
have false labor leaders, you say? 

Mrs. Edson. I tliink so. T1 h\v think so tliemselves, for they put some of them 
out heoause they were false lea<l(*rs. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do >ou think that same thing would apply to the 
leaders, the oflieers, the businc'^s agents, of tlie manufacturers’ association? 

Mr.s. Edson. I tliink so. I tliink it is human nature — e\ery place we liave 
false leaders. 

Coinmissioner O’Connell. The same riih* might apply 

^[rs. Edson. To I he women movement, to any movement. 

Commissioner O’Oinnei.l. Do you make a personal \isit to the stores — the de- 
liartment stores and other stores? 

Mrs. Edson. Yes. 

Commissioner O’i’onnell. What are the sanitary conditions in Ihe stores, the 
arrangements for the eonvenience of the clerks? 

Mrs. hhisoN. It depcmls upon the stores, of <-ourse. Some of our more inodia'u 
stores have everything that is necessary; some of the older stores are still in 
very liad condition. But there seems to be an effort being made to meet and 
keep u}) with the pnlilic demand. We have no law in California on our statute 
books that gives us any powm- whatever to control the sanitary conditions of 
workshops or factories, except w’ben it comes to dampne.ss ami bad odors, abso- 
lute questions of plumbing. That is tlie only jiower we have that is any State 
power. We have absolutely no power in demanding lire protectiem. But when 
w'e ucimI anything of that kiml we apjily to our city tire department, and have 
succeeded in getting all tin* lire prot(*cliou we need. Of eoiirst* tlie eily is a new 
city, and we are ikwv and the sanitary conditions are nnusually giM)d. 

Coinmi.ssioner O’Connell. Is tluTc iierfect segregation of tlie lavatory ar- 
rangements? , 

Mrs. Edson. Yes; absolute .st^gregation. That is included in our State law. 

Comiui-^sioner O’Connell. Do the stores furnish seats for tlie girls? 

Mrs. Edson. YT^s. That is also a State law'. The great difllculty w’e have is 
not frnin the general management. It do<‘S seem to be that W’c have had to 
take the matter np a great many times; for instance, go to a department man- 
ager. lie sciuas to feel if the girls arc seated it don’t hMik as though they w’ore 
doing as mmli business as they wonihl like. 

(.’ommis^iimer O’Connell. I w'ns going to ask if the seats are u.sed. 

Mrs. Edson. Yes ; tlie seats are used in most all the stores, in some of the stores 
w ith greater Ii-ccmIoiu than otli(*r.s. I have found liy taking the matter up with 
the general inanagm- of the stores and the department managers that It Is largely 
local : that the di-jiartment manager has the prejudice, and although he does not 
tel! Ihe girl not to sit, she kno^vs from the way he ksiks he doe.sn’t care to hav(‘ 
her sit. I have hud to take it up with the general managers of the store, and 
they have given general orders to be posted. 
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Commissioner O’CoNNiiLL. These canneries, liuve yen made a i>t‘rsonal investi- 
giithni of the canneries? 

Mrs. Edson. Yos, sir ; I liave. 

Coniuilssloner O’Conni-ill. What are the sanitary eoiulitions in tlie canneries? 

Edson. Well, we have a curious sitiiatioik in southern California. We 
have a itreat many independent — ^small iiHlej>endent canneries. In tlie com- 
nninity about Pomona, one at Pasadena, and we liave .several in Los Augide'-;, 
one that we consider an eyo.sore to the community — it employs a larye iiumher of 
ininiiiLrrant peojih^, and tli(*y absolutely refus<‘ to provide proper sitting facilities. 
They have an arcliaic method that they must have their women .stand at tic* 
table to do the cutting. They have two in San Francisco and one at San Jose. 
There the woni(*u were all seated in a most comfortable way. and the curious 
thing is that tlie manager of tlie San Jos<* cannery and the manager of the San 
Fran<‘isco cannery were brotlu*r.s. One let the women sit and the other made 
them stand. 

Conmil.ssiom'r O’Connell. Is that San Francisco (»r Los Angeles? 

Mrs. Eoson. The princi[)al canneries are at San Francisco, in onr I>os Am 
geh*s cannery, like the San Francisco cannery, the women don’t sit. I talke<l s 
with some of I he women, ami while the nianageineiit [U’ovided stools for them 
to sit on, they ref list'd to sit biN-anse they \V(*r4' so imcomfortahle on account of 
the extreme heigdit of the tables that they could not get any speed to tlieir work, 
so they would stand. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many women are einjiloyed in this large cam 
iiery ? 

Mrs. EiisoN. It varies; they (‘iiiploy up to two or three liuudred women td the 
height of the .season. 

( ’oniniissioiK'r O’C’onnell. Are pro[>er facilities i)rovhh*<l for the segregation 
of the toilet fa(‘ilili(*s? 

Ml'S. Edson. 1 have fonmt the segn'gation is all right, hut they are very iiiade- 
quati*. I have labored to get them to juit in one extra lavatory. 

(’onimissioner O’Connki l. What wages do the women get? 

Airs. Ei)so\. It varies all the way troiii To cents to $2 and $.‘l a day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there families — fatlii'r, wife, ami children— 
working tliere, whole families? 

Mrs. EDson. Thi'y do not employ any children here now' in that particular can- 
ner\ . TIh'v liave a sign up that no one under IS years is idloweil to w'ork, and 
I ilon't think they take anybody if they know* they are niuU'r IH years of age. 
We have very little child labor here. We have a little of it during tlie summer 
seuMin, will'll the vacation pi'nnits are allownl, and then* are some canneries 
where there are some of the children working under these iH'rmits. 

Commissioner 0 ’(’onnkll. Is I lien* any examination made of the w omen as to 
tlieir liands, keeping thi'in in jierfect condition? 

Mrs. Edson. None w hatever. 

Commissioner ()’(’onnell. You found (liem with cuts and sores? 

Mrs. Edson. Well, one of tlie women I know went into one of tlie canneries 
here and wairked for a wt*t‘lv, and her hands hei-anie very much cut up and sore. 
A woiJiuu told her to go and work in the tomato cannery, as they heal sores. 

Commissioner O’Connei l. Heal .sore*^? 

airs. Edson. \"es. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i. 1>o tliey liave any accommodations there for the 
women to change their clothing when they come, from the street garb to the 
wivrking clothes? 

Mrs. Ed.son. a very inadequate room right next the toilet wliere the w’omen 
may hang their clothing. There is a ditliculty in this. As yon know' the wonw'ii 
of that class w’ork up until childbirth, and there are \ery often some very 
pathetic things among the immigrants, working long hours on their feet, and 
they had to taken home. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman W.\lsh.' Prof. Commons wants to a^k some questions. 

CVmimissioner Common'.s. Your .statement alxnit the retail .stores, is that 
generally true of the large department stores, wdiat you say about them? 

Mrs. Edson. Our larger stores iu this eouimniity are really ver.\ goinl stores. 
The thing I feel is the mixst necessary institution to regulate is the r> and 10 
cent stores. ITp until a very slnvrt time ago they laiid $4 and $4..T0 a week. 
Tlie maximum W’age In their institution was $0 a week. Tliey eriipl(»,\ (*il very 
young girls, girls just as young as they could get. Tliey .state Neiv\ t rankly that 
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llioy ilid not nml any skill, tlmt all they needetl was somebody to make change. 
They were not apprentices — it was n^t an apprentice school for women to learn 
u trade, because they said they didiiT need any skill whatever. We have had a 
gocKl deal of discussion about these things here in the city, and the result is, I 
think you will 11 nd that the minimum wage in the 5 and 10 cent stores is $5, 
and the maximum $10 a week, and the women are, most of them, 18 years of 
age and over. 

Commissioner Commoxs. What other classes of stores are there besides these 
that you mentioned? 

IMrs. Kdson. We have our regular stores, what you might call our high-class 
stores, like the Poston Store — the pay roll — whose pay roll I consider the best, 
which ])ay roll was given to you by Mr. Zeehandelaar, the Ville de Paris, 
Coulter's, IPackstones — these are our finest retail dry-goods stores. Then we 
have the large department stores — Hamburger’s, Bullocks, and the Broadway 
Department Store, and the Fifth Street Department Stores. Then we have a 
number of specialty liouses, cloak and suit houses, and women’s garments. 

Commissioner Commons. These conditions pi’evail in all these stores? 

Mrs. Fj)son. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Are the 5 and 10 cent stores the only ones where 
these inferior conditions ijrovail? How about the small stores? 

IMrs. Kdson. We have two or three sn\aller department stores, and I think 
the conditions are not what they should he. 

Commissioner CoM^roNs. Th(‘re are small stores scatti'red around the city? 

IMrs. Kdson, Yes; hut they are almost like family alVairs, one or two clerks; 
the conditions ar(‘ adequate and fairly good. 

Commissioner (’ommons. This (piestion <*f holidays and holiday week in 
laundries, the question was raised Inaa*, I think, and something was said about 
permits. Does your law pcuunit that? 

Mrs. Edson, No, sir. have no discretion wiiatever under the eight-hour 
law. I think that Mr. Bonlilio had a very good case against us. I personally 
invc'stigated the affair, and the machinery had broken, they had worked all 
night to get it fixed, and h(‘ asked fo^ a permit from our bureau of labor to 
allow him to run, I think it Mas an hour a <lay. or maybe it M'as a half hour 
in the morning and a half hour in the evening, or possibly an hour in the 
morning and an hour in the evening, but at any rate it was not an exorbitant 
demaml — it M'as a perf(‘ctly fair recpiest. T \vas s<‘nt out to investigate it, and 
T came to the conclusion that the pernrt should be granted. Df course, we 
hadn’t any legal right to do so, but common scuise would seem to justify his 
b(‘ing given a chance to do as lie asked. lie said, “Mrs. Kdson, I don’t think 
it would be possible for me to do this, b(‘<*ause the women don’t understand, 
they think if they work over ('ight hours th(‘y will be arrested.’’ I spoke to 
some of the women and told tluan exactly what 1 had found, and I asked th.em 
if they did not think it Mas a U'gitimate breakdoMui of the machinery. They 
said it Mas. And I said, “ Hav(‘ you any objection to M’orking here an hour in 
the morning, or half an hour in the morning and a half hour in the evening, 
in the afternoon, and h(*lp IMr. Bonhlio until he is through Muth this trouble, 
for which he offers to ]iay time and a half?’’ They told me that they m’OuPI 
not — that they had no objection. I ga\(‘ Mr. Bonlilio Muutten permission, M'hich 
I had no legal right to do, to alloM^ him to Mork those two days until he got 
that Mork caught up. I M’ent back to r(‘port, and it M\as not accepted. But 
there muis considerable agitation on aceount of it, and they said I had no 
right to give such a permit, ami my p(‘rmit Muis revoked. I ahvays felt Mr. 
Bonfllio Mas unjustly treated in that respect. 

Commissioner Commons. The same thing M’ould apply to holidays, holiday 
periods? 

IVIrs. Edson. If there can be some M ay by M’hich discretion could be given to 
some central body, I think it Mouhl be a very good thing if such permits could 
be issued. The only danger of the thing is, that M'e are all afraid of, is the 
indi.scriminate use of such permission, and that might break doM’n the very 
thing that mo have tried very hard now to build up, and a very valuable thing. 

Commissioner Commons. You might hold a public hearing wdionever such a 
permit is granted. 

Mrs. Edson. Permits are generally aske<l in an emergency condition. 

Commissioner Commons. What about M’ages of Russians and Italians — you 
spoke about Mexicans. Are yon familiar with that subject? 

Mrs. Edson. The Russian women are siippo.sed to be about the best w’orkers 
we have here. They Mork very slowly, tlioiigh w’e find them in some of the 
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laundries, but particularly In the oaimiiig industry. They don’t work as fast 
as the Italian. They cut, for instance in the canneries. You will tlnd that 
the Russians don’t can fruit ; they never pack. Their lingers don’t seem to be 
so agile; they can not work as fast as the Italians. As far as their wages are 
concerned, of course the cutters don’t receive anything like as much as the 
packers. I don’t know what they are — I have seen them opening boxes of 
spinach and picking' out the dead leaves, and they make a maximum of about 
75 cents a day. 

Commissioner Commons. How do they compare with the ^Mexicans? 

Mrs. Edson. I think they are better workers than the ^iexioans. 

Commissioner (’ommons. They make more money than the Mexicans? 

Mrs. Edson. I have no actual tigures. 

Commissioner Commons. The Italians and Russians both are better than the 
Mexicans? 

Mrs. Edson. No; I don’t know; it depends upon the — I think that the Rus- 
sians are the more stolid, they stick longer to their work, and I don’t think 
I could answer that question. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Commissioner Gauretson. JMrs. Edson, haven’t you found — I am going to 
take a chance to get a cross opinion of a California labor man about organiza- 
tion and law. Has your experience led you to believ(‘ that organization is 
necessary to the full, careful application of the law, humane laws that have 
been passed. 

Mrs. Edson. I think veiy, very few laws desired by the workers ever have 
got by unless they are backed by organized labor. 

Comml.ssioner Gakretson. After they have passed, would tliey Iiave to be 
enforced except with a strong organization behind them? 

IMrs. Edson. Well, now, I think that is a little ditticult to answer. I can 
only answer it in this way: I know of no cases of complaints of the eight-hour 
law that have ever been tried in the county of Los Angeles except through the 
State bureau of labor, and the State burc'au of labor is run by one man that 
is a labor-union man. lie was the president of the Central Labor Council of 
San Francisco when he was ai)point(‘d. There is only ouo man in our olllce 
liere who is a ineinber of organized Ial)or, but of courst* T think you might say 
the spirit of our office is organizt'd labor. I do not believe if it was not, If 
that particular spirit was not back of our offi<‘e. that we would Imve vciy many 
convictions for the eight-hour law in soutluTn California. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. What has lu'en your ex])erience in this: When 
complaints are made to you, if they are made by women in regard to their 
employers, where they are not organize<l, do they try to conceal their identity 
or do they not? 

Mrs. Edson. Yes. It Is almost impossible to get a woman as a witness. 

Commissioner Garretson. Unless she has an organization ladiind her? 

IMrs. Edson. Yes; and even then lluy don't want to be witnesses. 

Commissioner Garretson. That has bccai the unfailing testimony of the 
various commissioners that have appeared before us. 

Mrs. Edson. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And In that sense the working out of organiza- 
tion, even after passage of law, would be a natural n'sult? 

Mrs. Edson. Yes. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. You spoke of the fact that the three plac(‘s of 
shop organization were virtually employers’ organizations because the union 
label had a value, an economic value, from the standpoint of tlie employer. 
Has that experience led you to believe that where the label or the closed shop 
had an economic value to the employer, tliat he allowed his regard for the 
independence of the workmen to stand in the way of accepting tlie label? 

^Irs. Edson. It has not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you found the reverse to be true; that 
where it had an economic value for the worker only at the expense of the 
employer, then he was very apt to bo oppo.sed to the cl()se<l shop? 

Mrs. Edson. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your investigations liow do you find the ques- 
tion of the application of the open shop affects the tenure of service of the 
employee? 

Mrs. Edson. Well, Mr. Garretson, I don’t think I can answer that because I 
have no accurate knowledge of real closed-shop conditions. I think that some 
of our garment — of course, as I said, the garment trades are the only organ- 
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ized trades in southern California, I consider them — I think these men are try- 
ing tlioir best to keep, in dull times, as many woimm at work as tliey can. But 
I think tliat all of the employers are trying to <lo that. We are haviTTg a very 
serious time in Angeles at the present, because the employers are just strug- 
gling to keep as many jieople at work during the dull times ns they can. I 
think they are doing their very best. 

CommissiuiU'i* C vkkktson. One other question. You spoke of the ability of 
woman to bring about certain results. ITow does the pro])erty (lualification of 
the Californui law idfe<*t women as jurors? Does siie have to have the prop- 
erty in her <i\vn name? 

Mrs. kh).so\. AVe are not jurors yet. 

Coinnn''sioner Gakhetson. You are not yet? 

Mr.s. Edsox. No, sir ; by giving us th<‘ suffrage, the Stfde did not give us the 
right to jury <lu1y. AVe will have a law in at the coming session by which we 
will be given tln‘ right of jury duty, but the law delinitely says “ men,” and we 
will have to Inive that changed to “persons” before we can become juror.s, 
and then I sui)pose just the same qualifications that affect men will affect us. 
That will be the only change made, as far as we are concerned. 

Oonimissi»)ner Gvrketson. I supposed the two went together. That is all. 

Chairman AVvi.sh. Commissioner 0'C<mnell would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner O’Coxaei.l. Do you know of any system in vogue in the 
department .stores requiring girls to appear some considerable time before the 
working time, and remain after quitting time, for the purpose of discussing tlie 
methods of the company, the more etlicient methods of conducting the business, 
etc. ? 

]\Irs. Ei)so\. T have had that brought to my attention once or twice, but I 
only know of one establishment in which that sort of thing is done, and I never 
felt it was lading <lone to the detriment of the workers, and I don’t think it 
wa.s an obligatory thing. 

(kimniissioner ( »’(.’oxxeij.. Never thought what? 

Mrs. JOdsox. I never understood it wjis obligatory in any way. I know one 
establishment in the city that has lectures to einploye(‘S at 8 o’clock in the 
morning once in tliree weeks, I think it is — something of that kind. But I do 
not know whetlu'r those peoph' — I hav(‘ never found out that tho.se ikh^fIc were 
kept — that that was overtime work. or anything of that kind. I never had any 
complaint of the kind made to the bureau of labor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you ever hear of them keeping them after time 
to lecture to them? 

Mrs. Edson. No, sir; I never had any complaint made as to tliat. 

Commissioner O’Connell. TIutc has been no invest Igal ion of the kind made 
or report nuuk* to yon that something of that kind was going on? 

Mrs. Edson. No, sir. I myself .spoke ])cfore a group of employees in this 
community at 8 o’clock in the morning, but I understood that it was on the 
regular time. I didn’t understand that they had come earlier to hear me. 

Commi.ssioner O’CoNNErL. I understand there is a system in operation hero 
in one or more of the large stores, to give notice that the girls must be then' 
at 8 o’clock or 8.30, to discuss efliclency, and again, ordered to remain after 
w’orking hours, for no consi<leration at all financially to the gitls themselves. 

INIrs. Edson. There has been no notice of that brought to the attention of the 
bureau of labor for this reason: I know when I first went on the bureau of 
labor tw'o years ago I made an investigation of the different institutions of 
this city as to the benefit of the eiglit-luuir law, as the workers themselves saw 
it — the eight-hour law’ for women. I had to <Iistrlbute a certain kind of sched- 
ule among them, and I asked permission to talk to the w’omen at either the 
closing hour or wlicn they first came on, and I had to a.ssur(‘ all the employers 
that if I kept them five minutes after time to talk to them that I wouldn’t 
arrest them for having kept them in the store. They seemed to be very sensi- 
tive about the matter, and I had never thought they were doing that sort of 
thing, and it has never been reported to me if it Is true. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

(’hairman Walsh. That is all; thunk you, IMrs. Ed.son. 

Mr. Letts. 

TESTIMONY OP ME. ARTHTTE LETTS. 

Chairman W’'alhh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Letts. Arthur I^etts. 

Chairman Walsh. AVIiut is your business? 
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Mr. Letts. Proprietor of a (loi)ar(inent store. 

Chairman Walsh. How lonj^ have you lived in Los Anjjreles? 

Mr. Letts. Nineteen or twenty years. I f<irv:et wliieli. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tlie name of the department store? 

]\Ir. Letts. Lroadway Deiairlment Store. 

Chairman \\ ai.sii. How lon^ has that detuirtment store heiMi in exi.st(‘n('('? 

IMr. Letts. That len,i,dh of time. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it operated as a corporation or a partnersliip? 

Mr. Letts. Individually. 

Chairman Walsh. You own it individually? 

IMr. Letts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How many emidoyees <1<» y4ai have, IMr, Ltdi^? 

Mr. T.etts. Api>roximatoly 1,()(X) — Indween fMK) and 1,000. 

(Miairman AVaish. How are they di\ided as to .s<‘v? 

IMr. Let'I's. By relerriui^ to the salary S4'li(Mlule rurnisluMl in eoniieetion ^^'ilIl 
my answer to your lirst qiiestiun. .^eu will mdiee tin* prop^a- sc^LOVLait ii>u is 
given, :M stamling for male and F for female, the total mimher ef inal»‘ em- 
ployees being .‘105, female 580. 

Chairman Wai.sh. T helie\e yen aie also president of the National Uetad 
Dry Goods As.soeiation? 

IMr. liETTS. That is an honor T lm\e, sir. 

Coiiiiuissioner Weiastock. You ph‘ad guilty? 

INir. I.etts. Yes, sir. 

(Miairimiii AVai.sh. And have ,vou a local dry goods associ.al ion also? 

Mr. T.etts. Yes, si)’. 

Chairman W'alsh. What is the naim* oi" it? 

INir. T.E'its. Iletail dry goods association, 

Chaii’iuan Waj.sh. Do you hold any otruhal i)osition with that association? 

Mr. Letts. No, sir. 

(‘hairman Walsji. Will you kindly indieali* all of tlie cennnercial and indus- 
trial jissoeiations with which .vou ai’c alliliated? 

IMr. Letts. The National Retail Dry floods Association: the Stat(‘ rc’lail di-y 
goods association; the Los Angeles Retail Dry Goods Association; the mer- 
chants and manufacturers’ assjx-i.at i<m. You mean imlustrial- 

Chairman Walstf. No. Commorei;d or industrial. Chamber ot etimmei’ce? 

IMr. Letts. A'es, sii’. 1 think that takes them all in. 

Cliairman Wai.sh, I wdll ask you first 

Mr. Letts. I am not a \'(U'y g<»o«l memlxu' (d* soim* of tla>s(' 5’he mamifae- 
tiP'ei’s’ association, I tliiniv I have l>e(‘n tlaav thre(‘ times in 18 years. 

Cliairman Walsh. I w’ill ask you whether or not ,V4)ur association, that is, 
the retail dry goods association, have a<lopted any altitude toward the minimum 
wage system? 

IMr. Letts. Local or national? 

(’hairmaii Walsh. Kithei* one er both. 

Ml’. I.etts. No, sir; not the national association, but tlie local association and 
tlie State association liave, in favor of it. 

I wish to e(U-i'('et tins stalement in ceime<‘tion with tbe national association, 
as they did take up the matter of the minimum wage at the last eou\eidi«iii to 
the extent of discussing it and two spee<*hes were nuule, oiu? by Marcus M. 
Marks, president of tbe Borough of Manhattan, and the ether by Norman Hap- 
gcKid, eilitor Harjier’s W(‘ekly. action was taken fm'tb<*r tban discussing it. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Now', how’ far ha\e they gone in their attitude toward 
the minimum wage? 

IMr. Letts. The.v liave gone to tlie extent of advocating it very strongly. 
Wlien tliey knew' the governor was gtdiig to appoint a commission, tiiey tele- 
graphed they were heartily in favor of it. 

Ciiairmaii AValsh. Have studies been made as to the minimum wage, or as 
to a living wage' for women? 

Mr. Letts. Well, as a retail association, I don’t know (»r any. Indivhliially, 
I presume tliere lias. 

Chairman AValsh. Now', T wish you would state what you consider to Ix' a 
living wage for an independent woman, a woman requireil to depend on her ow n 
exertions for her living in Los Angele.s. 

Mr. Letts. Might I make a suggestion to tlie commission, tlial T ha\e data 
here, and if you will allow me to answer the question in the sana' rotation 
that you submitted them to me, I will answer them, and wlieii I get througli 
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1 will niiNWor any (jtliur (inostions you may care to a^k. I am better prepared 
that way. 

( 'haii inan Wat.sh. T think we can save time if you will answer the questions 
h(‘re. If you can’t, you can po through the list. 

IMr. Letts. It may he in the statement that I have already prepared. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether it is in there or not? 

IVir. Letts. What is the question, again? 

Chairman Waj.sit. ’\^'llat is a living wage for an independent woman, or ti 
woman required to live upon her own exertions in the city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Letts. As far as my knowledge goes of the retail association, 1 don’t 
kuftw of any investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. I will take that up afterwards, then. You may go 
through your list, phnise. You have undertaken to answer the (luestions as 
submitted to you, have you? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsti. Just kindly read it, then. No. 1, wages and hours of 
lah<n* of the Ilroadway Department Store, by departments and occupations. 

Mr. Letts. May I give a iirelude to that first question that would open up 
the question we have iiefore us? 

Chairman W\tsh. Yi's, sir. 

Mr. Let'is. qJios(' employees 

Chairman Walsh. Ph'ase pitch your voice as high as you possibly can. 
Lver^one seems to be interested in hearing it all. 

Mr. Letis. Jdiank you. If you will give me a personal privilege of briefly 
^aying something Just to open the matter. 

Chairman W\ish. Certainly. 

]\Ir. l.ETTS. T have been jirobalily very much misunderstood, misconstrued, 
and under iittnek in tlu* last few yi'ars on th(‘ wage question. I want to suiswer 
<‘verybody in the city (»f Los Angeles at this oiiportunity. 1 have asked the 
State investigators, who have been through my imsiness, to give me a w’ritten 
statement of tla^ conditions that they found, i’p to the iiresent time 1 have not 
been able to get that, in a matter of justice to me, although I hav(‘ ('ven ap- 
pealed to the judge of the superior court in San Francisco, who is on(‘ of tlie 
commissioners. I have not been able to get it, and tlKu-efore this gives me an 
opportunity pc'rhaps to give the information to tlie public in genei'al. 

Cliairman Walsh. J^his is the place for you to go into it deeply. Go right, 
into every pliase of it, and (‘V(*ry explaimti<m you desire to make of industrial 
conditions in your store, in your own w'ay. 

Mr. Letts. Thank you, JJaise employees ree<*iving h'ss than $.S per week 
arc under 18 years of age. No hoy or girl is employed at less than $(> per w’oek. 
And they imi'^t be 1(5 years of age, r>y the by, 1 liave a sclu'dule that is auto- 
matically rais(*d. They get .$0 a w’oek if IG years of age, $7 a w^eek wben 17 
years of age, and $8 a W(M*k at 18 years of ag(‘. The figures I have given are 
the miniimim wTigos paid. As regards tlie maximum the only limit is each 
employee’s imlividual earning capacity. In addition to this scale of wages, 
82(100G or more is paid out annually in tlu‘ form of P. M.’s and commissions. 
Men who work overtime for departments other than tlnur own, and are re- 
ceiving a salary of less than .$7o jier month, are ])uid for such overtime. The 
men are aNo paid overtime for tlie three evenings in wiilch the store remains 
open prior to Christinas. The minimum salary to Junior lielji is $6 per week. 

I would like to add that the reasons for these rules is that I do not think 
it is necessary to bring back the men at night, for from my personal experlenee 
I have found that this was not neces'^ary if the (U*partment managers w’ould 
atti'iid to their business in the early hours of the day. 

In ease of the younger <Muploy(H‘S the salaries are automatically advanced 
according to the age. At 17 any employee can not receive loss than $7 per 
week, and wiieu they reach the age of 18, no employ w can receive less than 
88.50 per w'eek, and all such employees must he living at home. The minimum 
salary paid to sales people is .$8 per w^eek. Tliese sales [leople must live at 
home and they must be advanced within one year to at least $9 per week. 
The minimum salary paid at tlie Broadway Department Store to young w'omen 
•supporting themselves and living away from home is $10 per week. The mini- 
mum salary paid to any w'oman wdio may have children depending upon her 
for support is .$12. The salaries of .sales people are governed largely by the 
amount of their sales. In otlier words, a person capable of receiving $12 per 
week in a certain department should take in a certain amount of money^ 
This sum ditfers in the various departments according to the expenses of selling. 
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In fi great number of tlie departments we give the employees a bonus of 2 
per cent on all their sales over the amount they are expected to take in. 

For extra help we pay not less than $2 per day for a full day, and not 
less than $1.50 for services from 11a. in. to 5.30 p. m. 

A vacation of one week on full pay is granted to all employees who lu^ve 
been with us for one year or over. 

Hours of labor at the Broadway Department Store by departments and oc- 
cupations — hours of labor: The store opens at 0 o’clock a. in. and closes at 

5.30 o’clock p. m. The female employees work under the State law which 
forbids more than eight hours of labor In any one day. The male employees 
report for work at 8 a. m., but are not considered late if they arrive' bc'foro 
8.15 a. m. They work until 5.30 p. m., with an allowance of 45 minutes for 
lunch, making the working day from eight and a half to eight and three- 
fourths hours. The store is closed on Saturday aflernoons during July and 
August. 

Experience of the Broadway Department Store under the California eight- 
hour law: The introduction of the eight-hour law made but little dilference 
to the Broadwiiy Department Store for the r(‘ason that for more than a year 
in’ovious to this law going into effect tla^ Bnaidway l>epartment Store was 
operating upon a schedule very close to eight hours. And right here, if you 
will ex(*use me, I will say that the merchants of the cit.v of Los Angeles are, 
in my opinion, biv>ad mind(Ml and th(‘ most liberal merchanis in any city in 
the United States in tin' handling of their lu'lp. They have tlu‘* humane 
touch to it. They were operating the eight-hour law ^irtualIy, or eight and a 
quarter hours, nearly two y('ars IxTore the Stati' law w(‘nt into effc'ct. And 
never once have they lu'en press(‘d to do any of these things. They have 
voluntarily given these to their eniploye<‘s. At that time the store opened at 

8.30 and closed at 5.30. 'With the advent of the new law, the opening hour 
was changed from 8.30 to 0 o’clo<*k. 

The new law, however, lU'ccssitated quite a few changes in the methods of 
carrying on our business, particularly at tlu' inventory jx'riod, which occurs 
twi('e a year. Tlu're is also some (htraailty in handling our business during 
the three giaait rush days prior t(» Christmas, wlu'n th<' store is open during 
the evening, owing to the fact that th(' female employees can only work eight 
hours. This lu'cessitates our engaging a large number of inexperience<l help, 
the regular employees either rei)orting later in the day or leaving earlier in 
the evening. The ('ight-hour law may be said to work .somewhat to Ji di.s- 
ad vantage to the young women who have special ability along their particular 
line and are anxious to advance to executive' positions, for they find it next 
to im]>ossible to have the work called for in tlu'se higher positions attended to 
l)roperly within eight hours. Personally, I think it is a very good thing that 
the hours of women’s labors are regulated by a State law, although I do 
think the arbitrary limit of eight hours in any (»ne day, under certain condi- 
tions, works a hardship both on (he e'mployer and the ei)q)loyee. 

Safety and sanitary condition.s at the Broadway Departn’ient Store — safety: 
The building is a classy, steel-franu', fireproof building, Ihorougldy equipp('d 
with automatic sprinklers. From the third tioor up all the stairways are in- 
closed. These stairways are i)rovided with metal doors and handraiis on both 
sides. All stairways are of iron. All windows exposed to a possible fire haz- 
ard are of wired glass. I’liero are four outsi<le stairwjiys from the ba.sement 
leading directly to tlu' stre(*t. 3’he plunger-type elevator has been established 
at a great expense. It i.s claimed to be impossible for the.se elevators to drop — 
(‘ausing a serious accident. All (‘levator )>la1 forms are lighted electrically under 
the edg(^ causing the pjissengers to unconsciously u.se care when entering 
or leaving it. Cork tiling has been laid in the fimnt of the elevators to pre- 
vent slipping. All skylights are of wircMl glass and have heavy screens over 
them. All electric tablet boards are prot('ct(*d by wired glass doors. All the 
windows in the store are at least 34 inches froni the flcKu*. This is to pre- 
vent anyone from hanging over and losing their balance. Steel lockers are 
provided in the employees’ cloakrooms. We have a well-trained private fire 
department, thoroughly equipped with extinguishers, axi^s, hooks, tar])aulins, 
and so forth. The building is equipped throughout with both private and 
Gamewell’s auxiliary fire-alarm boxes. Folding seats are provided for all 
sales people— the type of seat which can not fall down. Every electric light 
in the building Is controlled by an individual switch on the various tablet 
boards, making it Impossible for any employee to make a contact ami rec'eive 
a shock. There Is no electricity in the buihling of more than 220 volts either 
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for power or for thus eliiuiiiatiug the possihility of anyone being 

seriously hurt from an electric current. The outside entrances to the building 
are tiled with rubber in order to prevent slii>ping. 

Safety and sanitary conditions at the Broadway Department Store — sani- 
tation : All the lavatories in the building are of white tile and Italian marble, 
ouf employees l)eing furnished with individual towels and liquid soap. The 
type of toilet used is the most .sanitary known. The lavatories of the finest 
liotels are not superior to those provided for the employees of the Broadway 
Department Store. 

Tile number of lavatories, etc., in the building is as follows: Toilets for 
women, SO ; lavatories for women, 54 ; toilets for men, 34 ; lavatories for men, 
20 ; urinals for men, 21 ; total, 227. 

There are ia\aiories and toilets on every tloor Cor both men and women, those 
for the men being on the north <)f tlie building and those for the women on the 
south. In the delivery d(‘partment shower hatlis Imve been provided for the 
use of our drivers. \\’e have sei>arate wash rooms, toilets, locker room, and 
dining room for colored porters. The ceiling of the basement is 18 feet high, 
thoroughly ventilated by a modern w’ashed-air system, the air being changed 
every 15 minutes. Sanitary drinking fountains are provided on all floors, the 
drinking water being tborougbly <*ooled before passing to the fountains. 
A vacuuin-cleaning system is used for remo\ing dirt and dust. We have a 
thoroughly equipped hospital, with a nurse always in attmidaiice. 

Ability of individual euqfloyees or eommiltees of emi)lo>ees to have llieir 
grievances adjusted at the Broa<lw'ay T>e])arlinieut Store: This qiiestimi is best 
answered by STibinitting verbatim rei)ori of a talk T gave to my employi'es (m 
July 1 upon this \ery subject. 

I* have long recognized the po.ssihility of my employees having a just grlev- 
ane(‘ whicli might not reach me p(‘rsoiudly. In ord<‘r to remove any barriers 
that might exist between the employees and m>self, I asked them to elect their 
ow’ii committee, which committee I woul<l he (mly too glad to cooperate with at 
all times. The eiiiplo,\ees of the Broadway Depsirtmeiit Store have an associa- 
tion of their own, and this association publishes a magazine once a month. 

I submit herewitli the reference made by the Kinployc^es’ :Magmzine to the 
welfare and grievance eominittee. Ami there was another article a month 
later, which I also suhiiiit. 

(The articles nd'ernMl to were suhmided in printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. Those are clippings made from the Kinployees’ Magazine? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, sir. I am going to leave tlnit for the commission to read. 
I don’t care to read tliem to the puldi**. 

Lliairnian Walsh. One moment. We will pause here for luncli. The hear- 
ing stands adjourned until 2 o'clix'k sliarp. You may resume tlie stand at tliat 

time. , ^ , 

(Whereupon, at 12.10 o’clock p. m., an mljourninent was taken until 2 o clock 

p. in.) 

Al^'lLR HKCKSS — tl 1*. M. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present as before. Conimissioner (’ommoiis, 
acting chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlie commi.ssion will he in order, please, Mr. 
Letts, will you proceed with >onr stateiiuml? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ARTHUR LETTS— Continued. 

Mr I.ETTS. Mr. Chairman, I think 1 had reached the point, the question: 
“ Particular features of the retail clerks’ xinlon to which olijections are made? ” 
I think if the reporter will keep me uchised whether that is th(‘ point I had 
reached or not I wcmhl he obliged. Later on, if you w'ould ask me the question, 
Mr. Chairman, I will give you the data on Ibis c<»mmlttee with regard to w'hat 
grievances, if any, the employees of my establishment have. Unless you wish 
it, I warn id not read the report at the present time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You might give tis a summary of it In your own 
words, without reading it. What is the form of organization, and wiiat is the 
nature of grievance.s that come up? 

Mr Letts. Well, the organization, it Is so broad that it would really take 
all the reading of all this to embrace it, and it Is quite lengthy. And probably 
after I get through you will ask me u question or tw’o on it. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Well, let It go, then. 

Mr. Letts. The next (nie.^tien a.sked me is tlie psii tinilar features 4 »f t1u‘ relail 
clerks’ union, to which objection was made. I don’t know wlietlau- this moans 
the objection to any special set of rules established by some retail clerks’ union 
that may now exist in this city, or whether the question is meant to be answered 
in a general way; that is, whether there Ls any objection to the organization 
of a retail clerks’ union. If tins question simply calls for a general opinion, 
1 might state that T don’t think that there is any need for a clerks’ union 
in any store where the employer is in close touch with his employees and where 
there is a hearty spirit of cooperation. This is particularly true at the Broad- 
way Deiiartment Store, where there is an employees’ committee that takes uj) 
all grievances, disputes, etc., that may arise amongst the employees, and mak(‘ 
it a point to .see that these disputes are settled .satisfactorily. Thei'e would be 
an objt'ction to a clerks’ union where the organization a]>point(Hl some person 
outside of the store to a(*t for them, inasmuch as this party or i)arties wouhl 
become d(‘pendent upon keeping up strife and dis<*(u-d in (inter to hold their 
position.s, and there would be no such discord wluu-e the managemmit and th<» 
employees were working harmoniou.sly. T ha\e heard that there ha\e at times 
been attempts to form a retail clerks’ union in this city, but (ming to the lack 
of inteivst or a desire to beconn^ a naunber of such an organization on the 
part of the retail clerks them.selv(‘s the movement lias nevei* been a sinx-ess. 
I see no difference between a ndail clerks’ union and any other union as far 
as an objection is concerned, and looking at unions ns a whole, it strikes me 
that the wage obtained by the iwiions in any line of work automatically laM'omes 
the maximum Mmge, for the rea.son that the imdlicient worker is paid that cer- 
tain amount ; that the moi’e ellicieiit work(‘r stddom gets mori', btH’ause, to b»‘gin 
with, his additional output only equalizes the results of the less etricient worker, 
Jind comtietition will not allow' of the pay roll being mat«*rially increased under 
the circumstances. Tiie more efllcient w'orker soon realizes that he is doing more 
than his shan\ and finding it harden umh'r such circumstances to increase his 
financial reward, .sckiii h€‘comes le.ss efficient. 

We have always exiierienced great difilculty in obtaining sufllcimit of the 
higher grade of help. 

What has Ikhmi done by the Broadw'ay Department Store to improve working 
conditions as regards wag(\s and hour of labor: The Rroadw’ny r>epartment 
Ston* has made it a point to constantly advance w'ages, keeping in touch w'ith 
the increased cost of living, etc. Our wage scales are gone over semiannually 
by the sup<‘rint(*ndent and th(‘ management, and advaiu'es are made according 
to merit and service. Tn addition to this, the superintendent is furnished each 
week with a salary chart, showing how* much each employe* has been paid 
and how^ much they have actually earned, according to our business experience. 
There is not a waH*k jiass^'s without sona^ advances bt*ing made, either on 
account of age of tho.se under 18 or on account of .service, merit, or ability. 

P. M.’s are paid in all of the selling departments, and in a number of selling 
deiiartnients extra commissions are paid, as explained in the data relative to 
xvages. 

Hours of labor: Ever since the P»roadw'ay Department Store was founded I 
have had the interest of my emplo.\ees at heart, and firmly believe that thendn 
lies one of the fundamental reasons for the growth ami development of the 
business. 

I started the Broadwmy Department Store in the year 1890. During the 
summer of 1898, Just two years after the opening of tiie store, I felt that my 
employ(‘es should have more out-of-door recreation during the summei*; conse- 
quently, I gave them a half holiday every Thursday afternoon during .Tuly and 
August. Although I started alone in this, I m‘ver regretted taking the* step. 
A few' years later, w^hen other merchant.s Joined in the summer-closing move- 
ment, I voluntarily changed the afternoon holiday from Tlnirsday to Saturday, 
so that the employees of all the .stores might be fiw on the same day. 

Regarding my attitude toward shorter hours for employees, I beg to submit 
copy of letter I addres.sed to the merchants and manufacturers’ association on 
this subject on January 9, 1903 : 

“Gentlemen: I believe the time has come wdien the stores in this city should 
be closed at 6 o’clock Saturday evenings. In this hustling age monetary consid- 
erations are apt to engro.ss the employers’ attention to the exclusion of the 
employee.s’ interests. I believe that the health and happine.ss of m,v most 
humble employee ks of greater importance than the profits of my business. 1 
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Mould su^^^?est that this matter be brought before your next meeting and a move- 
lueut started toM’ard this end. 

“Abthur Letts.” 

Tlie agitation thus started continued until October, 1906, when the large 
stores of the city tigreed to close promi>tly at 0 o’clock and thereby eliminate 
Saturday night work of the employees. 

One of the happiest moments of my life M*as on November 17, 1906, when my 
employees gathered in a body and presented me M'ith a magniticent silver plaque 
in token of their appreciation of what had been done toward making their work- 
ing life more pleasant. 

As the business of the Broadway Department Staore prospered and a few 
more yetirs went by I once more decide<l voluntarily to reduce the working 
hours of my employees, and in .Tanuary, 1910, announced that instead of open- 
ing at 8 o'clock in the morning and closing at 6 in the evening, the new hours of 
the Broadway Department Store Mould be from 8.30 to 5.30, and this full hour 
Mould b(* taken off of (‘uch day without any re<Uiction in salaries. I want to tell 
you. ladies and gentlemen and commissioners, that I didn’t consult a living soul, 
not a soul. These ncM' hours Mont elTect in January, 1910, more than a year 
before the eight-hour Ium* for M’omen Mas suggested in the State legislature at 
Sacramento. To this my (unployiH's again responded M'ith an expression of their 
appreciation in the f(u-m of an elaborate sheepskin inirchment, hand engrossed 
and illumined. I submit co]iy of that also. 

(The re]>roduction of the sheepskin parchment.M’as submitted.) 

It has ahvays been my aim to do M'hatever pos-sil>lo toMuril tlie promoting of 
tlie health and hapi)iness of my employees. 

What has been done by the Broaduay Dt'partnu'nt Store to improve M’orking 
conditions as regards safety and sanitation? This (pu'stion has been amply 
covered by the data I have furnished regjfialing safety and sanitary conditions 
at the Broadway Department Store. 1 M'ish to supplement that information, 
lioMever, M'ith a fcM' pliotographs Mhich might be of interest. I submit photo- 
grai)hs of the toilets, rest room, and so on. 

Hosi)ital : A comi)lote sanitary ho.sjdtal is located in our building, M'ith a com- 
IK'tent nurse ahvays in charge. Any em])lo>ee feeling indisprjsed is at perfect 
liberty to retire to this hospital at any time. I submit a photograph^ of the 
hos[>ital. I also submit a photograph of the cafeteria. 

Note the jd»undance of light and fresh air. Tlie celling and walls had not 
been tinted at the time this photogriijih M’as taken. 

Smoking roian for nu'n employees: Smoking in the various departments 
throughout the building is prohibited for numerous reasons. This room, how- 
<-ver, has l)e<*n set apart for tin* men eniployee.s, Mhere they may enjoy their 
tobacco after lunch or during their om n time. I submit a photograph of the 
.smoking room. 

tt'omen's rest room: This is a large, airy room on the eighth floor, over- 
looking BroadM’ay. It is furiiisluMl Mith jilenty of comfortable chairs, MU'iting 
desk, and so forth, and also contains a library. Th<‘ 11o(U* is carpeted M'ith dark 
green Wilton velvet carpet, giving the room a very ri'stful appearance. The 
M'alls and ceiling had not b(*<*n tinted at the time this photograph M'as taken. 
I submit tin; photograph <»f the Momen’s rest room. 

ScM ing room : This scM ing rr»oni is providcil for tin* use of the M^omen em- 
])loyees Mho have seMung to do for their personal use and Mho have no scM'ing 
iiiaciiine available at home. They are free to use this machine at any time 
Mhen they are not actually on duty. I submit a photograph of the sewing 
room. 

Silence room : Adjoining the Momen's rest room is a silence room. Should a 
girl be sufl'ering from a headache, and so forth, she may retire here for a rest. 
Btrict silence is maintained. I submit a photograidi of the silence room. 

Auditorium: This auditorium seats 350 people, and Is used for meetings of all 
kinds. Musicales are given on Wednesday mornings, Mith entertainments and 
talks from outside speakers. In reference to that I might say that my business 
has several organizations compiKScd of employees, and the firm has absolutely 
nothing to do M’ith it in any May, shape, or form. And they have meetings, I 
think, once a Meek. Kvei-ything is voluntary. They come and meet there, and 
they get an outside talker, I think, about a quarter past 8 they meet in the 
morning, and it is for s(df-education and self-advancement. This auditorium 
M’as given for their use. 
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Seats for employees: This photograph flndicating] shows the style of seat 
furnished, so installed that they ean not fall down. SiifTicierit seals are fur- 
nishe<l for all women employees. This has been in the store for 15 years. 

Adjustment of individual grievances: Possibly this would be where that matter 
might come up. The Broadway Dei)artment Store has never in its experhmee 
had any trouble in adjusting any grievance of its employees. There has always 
been the spirit of friendship and cooperation betw«H‘n the management and tiie 
employees themselves. At any time any employee has felt that the siij)erin- 
tendent has not adjusted his or her grievance satisfactorily tlu^y have had the 
privilege of coming to the management, who has always made it a special point 
tp take up any grievance of the employee. In addition to this as proiwietor of 
thQ Broadway Department Store I have always made the employe(‘S feel that 
th^ are welcome in my office to take up with me any sp(‘eial matter that they 
have felt was being overlooked or was n()t a<ljiisted satisfactorily by the super- 
intendent or the management. I wish to call your atbmtion to the scope of the 
employees’ committee which was outlined to you under your previous question 
regarding the ability of individual employe(‘s to have their grievances adjusted 
In addition to the employees’ commilt(‘e w(‘ have a woman ^^ho is assistajd 
to the superintendent, and whose duty, in addition to that of conducting classes 
in salesmanship, is to keep in touch with tiie welfare of the (‘inployees, particu- 
larly of the women, and see that matters are takim up ^^ith her uhich otherwise 
are not adjusted. 

For removing friction between the employei*s and (‘inployees: I have always 
felt that friction betwc'i'ii employer and (‘m]>loy(M\s was unn(‘cessary. I believe, 
how('ver, that tlnn'e are many cases wln‘re friction (lo(^s (‘xist. T tliink that the 
nnnedy is purely educational. What Is nei^dinl is for some big man in the 
community, and preferably a leader in his particular trade or business, to take 
a wide view of e.xisting conditions; in other words, bringing a humane touch 
(o bear upon his business, and, having put his own house in order, so to spealc, 
urge his fellow employers to do likowls(\ never kdting up until great results 
liave been accomplisluHl. If the inanagemcmt of every busiiu'ss would only watch 
tlie work of their employees carefully an<l reward merit and ability jiromptly 
and satisfactorily, tlu^re would he no such thing as friction, for it is a great 
satisfaction to the employees to know that their work is taken note of and that 
they are given tiie opportunity of a<lvancenK‘nt wh(‘n such opportunity occurs. 
I may state that in the Broadway D(*partment Store practically all of the 
assistant managers and two-thirds of the managers have bc^eu advanced frona 
llie rank and file. 

For insuring that improvements in wag('s and working conditions are made as 
rapidly as economic conditions justify: The best method of insuring improve- 
ments in wages is to d('])artnientize the business and hold the management of 
(‘ach .section or (U'partment responsible for the inanagem(*nt of his (U'parlment 
and to see that his peo])le are promptly advanced as conditions merit and ability 
warrants. In ad<lition to thi.s, the geiu'ral superintend(‘nt of the house should 
receive weekly reports as to wages ami conditions of each •department and 
k(^ep in close touch with the manager of each department. 

For spc^edy and just settlement of such industrial disputes as may arise: The 
most satisfactory manner in which to settle any dispute that may arise is to 
have the parlies at grievance meet with the management immediately and 
(‘liter into a full di.scussion. If this is gone at in the spirit of coop(‘ration 
between the management and the (‘mploye(*s there will be very little difficulty 
in settling any dispute. In the 18 years that the Broadway D(^partmont Store 
has been in existence there has imt lunm at any lime any difficulty in settling 
any trouble that the employees may have had. 

For Insuring that th(‘ Interests of the public are protected : The interests of 
the public are best protected by securing from the employees cooperation and 
loyalty to the house in such a way as to attract the attention of the buying 
public. Whenever any disinite or grievance of any sort may have ari.sen the 
customer should be granted an immediate audience, with some one in authority, 
and such dispute or grievance should be given a thorough and immediate in- 
vestigation, always allowing the customer the benefit of the doubt. The 
foundation stones of the Broadway Department Store have always been trutli, 
courtesy, liberality, and value. 

If in this question of the Interests of the public it is taken to mean that they 
receive full measure, full weight, and so on, I might state that this has been 
taken care of by the national pure-food law and California Senate bill No. 
32, approved June 16, 1913 ; also a State law to indicate the net weight of food- 

38819'*— S. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol 0 40 
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stuffs intended to l)e used, or prepare<l for use as food when sold in containers, 
and passed by the California Legislature, senate hill 788, approved May 27, 
1918; also city ordinance on weight and measures No. 18000, approved April 
14, 1909 ; also State law and city ordinanc*e on fraudulent advertising. 

As to luy ideas along constructive lines, beg to submit for your consideration 
an article under the heading “ Progressive retail methods,” written by me and 
recently published in a special eilition of the Dry Goods Economist. In this 
article I covered the subject i>erhaps more fully than can be done by merely 
answering your question. 

I submit the printe<l matter here. 

l\4iat has the open-shop policy In Ix).s Angeles done for the community as 
regards establishment and maintenance of a high standard of living for ^,11 
classes? 1 believe that the open-shop policy in the city of Los Angeles Iwts 
enabled great numbers of the working people to obtain employment regardless 
of their past exi)erience. It has given tlie city a freedom of living and a 
reputation among the Eastern Sttites that has brought and is still bringing 
industries of all kinds to lo(*ate in this city and surrounding suburbs. 

As regards high standards of living, it is a well-known fact that there is 
no city in the United States where the workingmen live in such pleasant 
hollies, thousands of them owning their homes; and in no city is there less 
tioverty and fewer slums. 

Wliat has the open-shop policy in T^os Angeles done for the community ns 
regards assurance of regularity of work and dei*rease of unemployeil? Assum- 
ing that the open-shop policy has been the big factor in the building up of lios 
Angeles, it woidd necessarily follow that there is a greater assurance of regu- 
larity of work and decrease' of unemployeil. I believe it has been a factor in 
enabling all classes to obtain work regardless of their atliliation or not with 
any of the lalior organizations. 

Whal has Die open-shop policy in Los Angeles done for the community as 
regards protection of the industrial an<l civil rights of individuals? This is 
a question that I hardly know how to answer. In fact, I can not say that I 
thoroughly understand the question. It is my opinion that the open-shop policy 
has resulted in a democratic community, where all have equal rights. 

What has the ofien-shop inilicy in Los Angeles done for the community as 
regards general and technical education and the ability to secure thorough 
mastery of trade? I believe the open-shop policy has alloweil all to secure an 
equal opfH>rtunity of mastering any trade. So far as the dry goods business is 
concerned, the Broadway Department Store has always maintained a school 
for the education and instruction of its younger people, and has always held 
regular clas.'ies on salesmanship for the selling force, with special lectures on 
the different lines of merchamlise handled, all of which gives material aid and 
technical education to the employee. The public schools are now taking* up 
vocational training and the merchants of Los Angeles are sending a number of 
their employes to these classes daily. 

Those are the questions submitted to me, and the answer cover them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Submit it to the stenographer. IMr. O’Connell has 
some questions to ask. 

Comml.ssIoner O’Connell. !Mr. Letts, I want to discuss with you briefly the 
question of organization of the clerks. You say you think it would not be for 
their best interest — the interest of the body specially — if you were to attempt 
to deal with some not in your employ. You are a member of various organiza- 
tions yourself, you say? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Associations? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I supimse this association has represented other 
employees, has some person to represent or speak for this assochition, like, for 
instance, an attorney at times, a secretary, president, or executive board — repre- 
sent the organization in some capacity. 1 suppose you, as a iiusiness man, have 
business in which your attorney represents you, with a clientele of various 
kinds, and that you might deal witli repre.seritutjves of corporations and their 
jittorney or representative ; that you buy goods from coi-poratlons through their 
representatives, aial in that .sense you deal with the reiwesentatives of men in 
the walks in life in which you come in touch with. Isn’t ft fair to concede that 
the wageworkers .should have the same right to lie heard by representatives as 
all other industries or comuierclal Inteiiests or financial interests? 
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Ml*. Letts. You don’t undwstand mo, Mr. Commissioner, if you think I bolieve 
any different. I do not. I think they have that perfect right, and t conceal e 
stiil fnrtlier that I think that labor unions are a good thing, but not as they are 
at present managed, aiKl 1 si)eak from my own exf)erience wltli them. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Tlien, it is tlie matter of tlie management that you 
object to? 

Mr. Letts. 1 think that is the main trouble with them to-day. 

Commissioner O’fkJNNEnL. And not to the organization itself? 

Mr. Letts. No, sir. I think they have the same right to organize, and if they 
can get higher wages I think they have a perfect riglit, and I am glad of it. 

^ C^jmmlssioiier O’Connell. And by what method is this grievance committee in 
^our store selected or elected or api)ointed? 

' Mr. Letts. They are selected and elected, purely and simply, among them- 
selves. I suggested there should not be anyone on that eommissioii or com- 
mittee higher tlian the position of salesman, beaiusi' I wanted the close touch 
\^ith the rank and file iinrestrictixl. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. And if a clerk is dlschargetl for some pur})OKe by 
some one in authority ami she takes her case to this adjustment committee or 
grievance committee, if she desires to do so — is that the way? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, sir. And they take it up and in\estigate it. and if it has been 
unjust they are reinstated. I might say there have been two iKople reinstated 
and the people put back to work. 

Comini.ssioner (VConnelt-. Is tlie tirni bound by the decision of this ci>m- 
mittee — by the decision this committee may reacli? 

Mr. Letts. We discuss it together, and the thing is settled, and if there is any 
evidence that they liaven’t known it is prmluced before tiuit committee. Some- 
times some one is dismi.ssed for a reason we can not or do not care to tell them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who is the finality on the proi>ositioii, saying the 
word that “You (*an ’’ or “You can not work”? 

IMr. Letts. The manager or myself. But the supei'intendont is the man 
who hires and discharges, and if there is any gi’ievanc*e it is taken out of ld.s 
hands. I found that that committee has hinl a tremeiKlous gmal effect on the 
business entirely. It is strange that a man taken from the ranks, wlio is given 
authority, should want to bear down on the very people towar<l whom he should 
be kin<ily disposed. I have never semi it fall once, that the man who is taken 
from the ranks and placed in authority, Imt what he wanted to l>ear down on 
those ranks. And that is one point lluit lias j)lease<l me more tiuiii anything in 
this commktee, that it makes the other fellow in authority who steps up stop 
and liesitate how they are going to treat tlie rank and file, the man undei* him. 

<^/ommissioner O’Connell. I understand from the statement that you reml 
that you were favorable toward the shorter week I'alher tlmn toward the shorter 
workday ? 

Mr. Letts. I think, Mr. Commissioner, that iastead of an arbitrary eight- 
limir (lay a 48-houi* week would be preferable, not only to the employei* but 
to many of the employees, by whieh their work could be better regulated. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Would that mean that you would work tlu* clerk 
8 hours one day and 12 hours the next, and so on, so tliat it would only average 
48 hours a week? 

Mr. Letts. It doesn’t mean that strong average. It might mean an hour 
extra some day. It doesn’t mean that all along. It might l>e in one partic- 
ular branch, but I think the emjiloyws themselves wouhl like it that way. 

tCommissioiier O’Connell. It would result probably in having a number of 
elerk.s wlu) would be held in waiting that tliey would ^^ork hU(T probably? 

Mr. Lett.s. Yes; it could lie arranged. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. That is, you might urrangi* it~if you don’t know 
now. I don't know whether you do or not — to keep .\our st(»re oi>en Saturday 
night? 

Mr. Letts. No, sir; we never, and I am thankful to say that is so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. All the stores in Beattie close on Saturday 
night 

Mr. Letts. This is Los Angeles, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. 1 mean Ims Angeles. Do you know whether any 
of tlie stores, including your own, have llie system of asking tlieir clerks to 
come in the morning, say, 8 o'chH'U, fiir some instruction as to how to sell 
goods or to learn tlie materials and fabrics? 

Mr. Letts. I don’t kimw of anyone. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have got here a number of notices. 
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;Mi*. Letts. As I heard one of the witnesses on the stand say this morning, 
t thoughlf It might nilude to tluit association of mine, so I made inquiries w'hlle 
I was at lunch, and particularly emphasized the point as to whether we had 
anything to do with it, and lie said absolutely nothing; that that auditorium 
is given to tlie employees and the use it for self-education, or to bring outside 
speakers wlio will talk to them along some particular lines. 

.-rommissioner O’Connkel. Here is a notice or circular; I won’t give the date; 
“Kiglit o'clock in llie morning. Tliis means 8 o’clock; not a minute later.” 

Mr. Letts. Yt's. I wouldn’t know anything of that. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Here is another one; “Meet at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, slmrp.” Another one; “Eight o’clock and one minute.” Here is 
another one: “ Eiglit o’clock.” Another one: “Eiglit o’clock.” Another one;^ 
“ Eight o’clock.” » 

All giving lectures or something; demonstration of some kind. Wouldn’t 
that appeal to clerks, especially timid girls and young women who were em- 
pl<»yed, if they did not come tliere ami apparently get that schooling, that it 
might interfere with their employment? 

INlr. Letts. I don’t think so. Not in my business, anyway. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If the employer invites help to come an hour 
earlier, or half an hour earlier than tlie regular opening time in the morning, 
would it not be fair to expect tliat they should l)e com]»ensated? 

.Mr. Letts. Umhu* the eight-liour law I don't know how you would. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Couldn’t your business he so arranged that they 
might come half an hour earlier and get off 

Mr. Letts. Mr. Commissioner, goo<l American citizens obey the law, and 
the retail merchants in Los x\ngeles I think are good citizens. 

Commissioner O'Connell. It wouldn’t stretch their morals at all, I sup- 
pose, to invite the clerks an hour earlier. 

Mr. Letts. And let them go an hour, leave an liour earlier? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Any regulation at all that you might desire to 
make so long as the clerk would be compensated for tlie employer teacliing 
her the best method to sell goods for him. 

;Mr. Letts. According to my construction of the eight-hour law that would 
not be possible. 

Commissioner 0’Conn?:ll. The only Veason you think or have for not chang- 
ing is because the law would prevent you? 

.Mr. Letts. I didn’t say that, .Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You spoke about the lionus system in your store, 
compensating lielp by bonuses for increased sales, tliat that was to encourage 
their elliciency. Is there no other purpose in tliat; wouldn't that tend to incul- 
cate and encourage in tlie saleslady or salesman some other tiling other than 
elliciency in order to sell goods and make money? 

Mr. Letts. I don’t know what other thing you imply or think of. I do not 
know of any. 

Commissioner O’Connell. ^Might not the clerk get the idea and tell a pur- 
chaser tliat the goods were sometliing they were not so as to make a sale? 

Mr. Letts. Leg iiardon? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Might not the clerk get the idea that it would be 
a good tiling to tell the purchaser that the goods were just wliat they were not? 

Mr. Letts. :My policy, sir, is absolute Iionesty in business. I would dismiss 
any employee who misrepresented merchandise. That is one of the things I do 
not hesitate a second. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Y’'ou allow something for selling old goods? 

Mr. Letts. Y'es, sir. I wish at the same time to state tliat under my system 
of merchandising there was only 5 per emit of tlie merchandise that on the first 
of this year was more than 1 year old. I mean by that that when the in- 
ventory was taken on December 31, 1913, there was only 5 per cent of the mer- 
cliandise represented by tliat inventory that was purchased prior to the year 
1913. 

CY>m m i ss 1 o n ('!• W ei n s toc k . Pa sse. 

Mr. Letts. Pas.se. Thank you, Mr. Weinstock. The price goes down, and out 
it goes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you ha\o any system of fining your clerks for 
mlstake.s? 

Mr. Letts. No, sir; T do not, and never believe in it. And I preach the doc- 
trine — did this year all through the United States — I went 15,000 miles In the 
interest of the nationiil association, and in all cities I spoke very harshly and 
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very strongly against such a thing. I don’t think it is right. I think it is alto- 
gether wrong. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have a basement in your store; have a base- 
ment department? 

Mr. Lett^. Y^es, sir. Of course you understand it is a store that has heeii 
recently built. 

Commissioner O’Connet.t. Of course it is supposeil you liave every modern, 
advantage, getting fresli air there, and so forth? 

Mr. Letts. Tlie very best that money can buy, sir. T believe the employees 
are entitled to it, and also the customers. I do not know anything superior. If 
I did I should have It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I don't want to ask about the condition in other 
stotes. 

IVIr. Letts. I don’t know the other stores. That is also one of my stnmg 
points. I believe the einployi'es should be given the best there is. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t.. Has your local association discussed the question 
of wages, hours, and conditions of employment? 

IMr. Letts. I can not remember that we have ever discussed tlie mattm* of 
wages, although we may have done so at sonu' tiiia*. The hours of labor, as I 
said a moment ago, they wished to change from the iiresimt schedule, 9 a. m. to 
f).30 p. m., to half past 9 to C, and I was opposed to it. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Have your clerks organized among tliemsehcs any 
beneficial association? 

Mr. l.ETTs. Th(\v have ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connf.i.l. That Is a question — that association is carricMl on 
and controlled absolutely by tiie clerks tliemselves? 

Mr. Letts. Absolutely. 

Oommissioner O’Connell. Have you a constitution nn<l by-laws which 
govern? 

Mr. Letts. That is governed by themselves. 

Commissioner O’Connell. V'ili you se(‘ we are furnished with a copy of 
those by-laws? 

Mr. Letts. I will ; yes, sir. If any of you want anything — I want you to 
understand, Mr. Commissioner, that my (*stablishment is open for you to go 
through and ask any question that you cho’ose to ask, and I will freely answer 
you. 

(A booklet entitled “ Constitution and l>y-Laws of the Broadway Department 
Store Benefit Association,” Los Angeles, (’al., was submittoil in printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Gauketson. The query was handed me during the last recess, 
Mr. Letts, with the request for your answer upon two things, and it was not 
the sentiment that was exjiressed that was unfriendly, hut they said that they 
had heard repeatedly and they desired to know whether it was true or not: 
Is tluTe any ('barge in your store for any form of tuition that you give to any 
of tlie employees? 

;Mr. Letts. Not at all, nothing asked, there is absolutely nothing. 

Commissioner Gakketson. In rc'gard to lockers or anything of that kind. 

IMr. T.etts. There Is, I bellev(L a charge of 25 cents. Now, I don't know that 
is right or not, but I believe there is a charge of 25 cents for the key, which is 
refunded when the key is brought back, otherwise we would be supplying two 
or three keys a week ; they would be left at home, or they don't know where 
they are, and then the key w’ould be left some place and sonudmdy else would 
get the key and a man would come and say he lost ids hat, and we would have 
to furnish a new hat, as we do, or a lunv coat, and that is the reason. 

Commissioner Gauketson. That is simply a guarantee for the care of the key, 
and is refunded when returned? 

Mr. Letts. That is all, sir. 

Commissioner Gauretson. You made the statement about the spirit of abso- 
lutism in a man who comes from the ranks and is put in contnd over other 

Mr. Letts. You are getting that a little strong. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am putting my own interpretation from own 
experience. 

Mr. Letts. I shouldn’t make it quite so strong. 

Commissioner Garretson. Good. How will you phrase it? 

Mr, Letts. I did phrase it about right. I said he will bear down on the 
others and show his authority. 

Commissioner Garretson. Good. 
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Mr. Letts. That is better, I think, if you will pardon me. 

Commissioner Garretson. The man that will bear clown, show his authority, 
who eomes up from the ranks— do you know that even wltli the mere existence 
of a comraltteee, leavinpr organization out, just a committee, it will make that 
man more temperate* and of a less dictatorial spirit? 

Mr. Letts. That is the very point, Mr. Commissioner. It will check him up 
, and make him feel he had better go slow. I want to tell you that I have 
guaranteed in pnl)lic statements— maybe a little too much sentiment in it for 
business — but I told this committee before the entire establishment that I would 
guarantee that anyone on that committee, througli any act that they did while 
serving on that committee, I would discharge tlie man above them*; that they 
should not he discharged. 

Commissioner Garretson. You wouldn’t stand for petty tvranny? 

Mr. Letts. I have gone even further tlian that and told tiiis eoinmittee that 
anything tliey tell me in this office is absolutely secret. I want that committee 
to do work that will l)e of benefit not only to ns but to the whole of the United 
States, because I l)elieve there is the key to the situation. 

Commissioner Garretson. AVere you here yesterday? 

Mr. Letts. No, sir. 

‘Commissioner Garretson. Yell, testimony was olTc'rtHi hero yesterday, in- 
cluding newspaper ex<-eri>ts, in regiu^l to a ]>oycott that was at one time in 
effect against tlie Ttecord newspaper on acco\int of its affiliation with lalxn* 
interests: tliat it had been boycotted i)y some interests In the matter of adver- 
tising. I>id your organization; that is, the local organization of dry goods— 
yours is only dry goods? 

IMr. Letts. Dry goods. 

Commissioner G \rrktson. Does your organization take any formal cognizance 
of the existence of siicli a Imyeott? 

• Mr. Letts. Not to my knowle<lge. AVe liave prohaldy discusse<l Informally 
together, ourselves, the metliods in whieli the newspai)er was conducting itself. 

I must state tliat 1 did not like its policy. I think, Mr. Commissioner, that any 
newspaper or any man or any liody of men tlmt are working for the purpose 
of raising animosity lietween the employer and employee is not a fit person or 
corporation or paper to lie patronized. I'hat is my stand. 

Commissioner Garretson. Y^ou do not draw the line of discrimination as to 
M-lietlier they wore following one line or the other, if that was their purpose 
and oliject? 

Mr. Letts. No; they were agitators 

Commissioner Garretson. 1 see. Tf the same pidicy had been pursued by a 
paper that was aligned witli the employer, you would hold it just as iiernicio’us? 

Mr. Letts. I woiiltl, no matter wide li side they were for. 

^ Commissioner Garretson. Personally, then, you know nothing in regard 

Mr. Letts. I don’t think there was a boycott. 

Commissioner Garretson. Of tlua'r witlidrawing of advertising or patronage? 

IMr. Letts. If there was a lioyc'ott, T don’t know it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Y’at.sh. Any otlier (piestions? 

Commissioner AA'einstock. AA^hat is your opinion, Mr. Letts, of the workmen’s 
compensation act? 

Mr. Letts. The Avorkmen’s compensation act, I think, is one of the best nctN 
the State of California has passed. It may lie possible that it should have a 
little hit more balance. I could not give you any details of just what I mean, 
but T think the workmen’s compensation act probably was passed without seeing 
all the angles. But I think time Avili cure it of any defects It may have. I 
think tliat employers Aviil come to feel tlmt tlie Htate of California did a very 
great tiling Avlien it passed tlie AAwkmen’s compensation act. I avUI take my>self, 
lor instance, as an illustration, if I am allowed to give this illustration. Througli 
no fault of my own or any measure in Avhieh I could huA'e saved the accident, 
an employee croAvdod herself into an elevator when she was told the elevator 
was crowded, and she browlieut the elevator bo.v, told him she aa’ouM report 
him to the superintendent, so he let her get in, and her dress caught and pulled 
up and her leg was broken, AVell, unfortunately, there are people in this wcM’ltl 
practicing law that love to get cases like that, and the first thing I knew I Imd 

II damage suit of $50, (KK) against me. I trietl to get near to the party. I sympa- 
thized A\ Ith her. I was v(*ry. Very sorry that she was hurt. But I could net ; 
and she was awarded $15,000 or $18,000 damages. Now, that employee was 
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getting some ten or twelve dollars per week, yet the jury awarded her a sum 
that figured out at about $16 a week for tlie balance of an average life. I don’t 
believe that the poor woman got over $1,500 or $2,000 of the sum of money 
awarded her by the jury. The rest went to the doctors, the hospital, and the 
attorneys, I guess. Now that is all avoided. That is one phase of it. An- 
other phase of it is that if a man or a woman gets hurt in their duties, the 
employees are tiiken care of, and they don’t become an object of charity on the 
community. I am fully in sympathy with the workmen’s compensation law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the beginning, Mr. Letts, there were a great 
many employers who probably through a misunderstanding or through not being 
familiar with the spirit of the law opposed it very much — thought it would b(‘ a 
great burden upon industry. Were you one of those? 

Mr. Letts. I am afraid, Mr. Commissioner, I will have to plead guilty to being 
a little bit scary of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But the administration of the law has satlsfi(‘d 
you that that was an error? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, sii- : I wish it had been in force five or six years sooner than 
it was. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, IMr. Letts; that is all. 

Mr. Letts. I will furnish yon witii this; and, Mr. Commissioner, if yon will 
do me the honor to come through my establishment. I will show you that which 
will bear out tlie statements w hlcii 1 have already made. 

Cliairman Walsh. IMr. Chamberlain. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. E. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Chairman Walsh. lMeas(‘ he in perfect order, ladies and gentlemen. 8iate 
your name. 

Mr. CiTAMUERLATN. W. K. Chamberlain. 

Chairman Walsh. Your business? 

Mr. Chamheulain. Manager Haniburgi‘r's Department Store. 

(’hairmun Walsh. How long have .\ou been manager of the Hamburger De- 
Durtment Store? 

Mr. CiiAMUERLATN. Well, I have sort of grown into the position. Seriously, 
only a few years, 1 guess. 

Chaii'inan Walsh. Is that operated by a corporation or a partnership or an 
individual ? 

Mr. (’.HAMTIERLAIN. Close Corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. A corporation of tlie State of California? 

Mr. Chamrerlatn. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. And whut is its capital stock, please? 

IMr. Chamrerlatn. Two hundred IhoiiNund dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have yon resided in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Chamrerlatn. Nearly 28 years. 

Chairman Walsh. How long Inne .\<m been Mith that concern? 

Mr. Chamrert.ain. The same length of time. 

Chairman Walsh. In what caiiacilies? 

Mr. Chamrerlatn. Well. 1 started trucking freight when I first came witii 
them nearly 28 years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. At wMiat salary? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Six dollars a wei*k. 

Chairman Walsh. How long ago was that, you say? 

Mr. Chamrerlatn. Nearly 28 years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Tw'eiity-eight years ago. Now, how many employees does 
A. Hamburger & Sons have, plc‘ase? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I think uhoiit eleven or twelve hundred at tlie present 
time. 

Chairman Walsh. How are they divided as 1<» sexes? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I do not know^ that exactly. I should think about 66 per 
cent female. 

Chairman Walsh. Alxiiit 60 per cent? 

Mr. Chamrerlatn. T think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you been served with a list of questions? 

Mr. Chambekij^in. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you undertaken to make written answers to them? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, then, wo will take them up seriatim, please. First, 
the hours of labor at A. llamliurftor & Sons. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Females, S hours. All male employees, except drivers, 
S hours and 1.5 minutes— no; not all; some male employees 8 hours, some 8 
hours and 15 minutes, and drivers 9 hours and .SO miiiuP'S. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilow many driv(‘rs have you? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I think about 12 or 15 drivers and helpers that wo employ 
direct. We contract some of our deliverini? outside. 

Clmli'inan Walsh. 1 would like to have you detail now the wajtes by clas.^es, 
3fr. Chamberlain. 

:Mr. t/HAMBEKLAiN. :\rossengers are paid .$5, .$0, and .$7 a week. We have a 
veekly pay roll; the average is ,$5.77. .Salesmen are t)aid from .$10 to $.S5 per 
veek. The average is $20.80. Saleswomen from $8 to $30, the average being 
$10.00. Drivei's 

('hairman Walsh. Say, I wish you would please classify that a little closer 
and give us us you come to tho.se the number and (lie minimum laiy and the 
maximum. 

]\Ir. Chamberlain. I liavon’t those figures with me, Mr. Commissioner. I 
could not give them from memory. It would be a matter of statistics. I 
haven't them with me. 

Chairman Walsh. IMca.se give me the first one over again. 

Mr. ChiAMBKRLATN. .Alessougers, $5, $0, and .$7 a week, the average being 
$5.77 at prc'sent. 

Chairman Waish. How many of those hav(‘ you? 

Mr. CuAitBERLAiN. I could uot tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. Apiiroximately. 

Mr. Chajiberi.ain. Sot a gn^at number. 

Chairman A\’alsh. M’dl, what is the n(‘xt classification you have there? 

Mr. Chamberiatn. Salesmen, $10 to .$35; average, .$20.80. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many have you altogether; how many salesmen? 

]\lr. Chamberlain. I could not tell .\ou accunit(‘ly. 

(’hairinan Walsh. Well, who drew off that .statenumt through which the aver- 
age was arrived at? 

^Ir, Chamberlain. The paymaster gav(‘ im' tho.se figures. 

(Miairmaii AValsh. Well, will .\ou iilease stihmit to us a copy of your pjiy roll 
trom wliieh we could gather that? 

Mr. Cha^iberlain. You would like the mimhor of people (uniiloyed at each 
Mage? 

Chairman Walsh. At each wuga*; yes, sir. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Tliat is easily asemuained. 

Chairman Walsh. And the capacity, of course, iu Mhich the man is employed, 
or woman. 

Chairman Walsh. You Mill furnish that to the commission, Mill yon, as soon 
as you can? 

Mr. Chaiviberlain. Yes. 

(8ee Chamlieiiain exhibit.) 

Chairman Wal.sh. M'ell, then, go ahea<l Mith your averages, just as ymi 
have them there, plea.se. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Drivers are j)aid $15, mIIIi periodieal advanc(»s to $18. 
Hut we have only been employing drivers our^^elves t\ very sliort time, and the 
average to-day is $15.70. It iias be('n less than a y(*ar that we have employed 
any drivers of our own. 

Chairman AA’alsh. You could not give ns any information lie.vond that 
calletl for in those other cla.ssifications, I take it? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Not Ju.st nou. I h.uven’t the figures. 

Chairman AValsh. You Mill furnish it uilh the olhers? 


Mr. Chamberlain. 
(See Cliamberhiin 
Chairman Walsh. 
;Mr. Chambert.ain. 
M'ork eight hours, 
straight eight hours. 
Chairman Walsh. 

Mr. f'HAMBERLATN. 
Chairman AValsh. 


\St any meus”., 

^ jher.sejf ’ tiien. 

MjL p-^oies are paid an average of $19.80 per M'oek. They 
Thb engineers in three shifts, other mechanics simply 

Where are the medianlcs employed in your store, please? 
About the building, such as engineers and firemen. 

And liandy men — linve you any upholstery department and 


such thing.s as that; do you do any manufacturing? 
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Mr. Chamberlain. Very little manufacturing. We do some repairing and 
some things of that sort. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have some rabinetmakers? 

Mr. Chamberlain. We don’t do any cabiuetmaking. We do touching up of 
furniture. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow many men do you have at work on that? 

Mr, Chamberlain. I think three or four. 

Chairman Walsh. Three or four? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the wages that you pay your repair men or 
your cabinetworkersV 

Mr. Chamberlain. I haven’t those before me, any segregation of that kind. 
The average, I tliink, is included in this $19.80 a week. 

Chairman Walsh. Well proceed, then. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I believe that practically covers, with some minor details. 
We have some tailors in the house who do alteration work, not manuta(.*turing, 
both men and women, and their wages run from .$15 to .$2.5 a week, with a 
probable average of a little less than .$20. 1 haven’t the exact average bofori* me. 

(.9iairman Walsh. Well, you will give us that also? 

]\[r. CiiAMBiatLAiN. I can give you the details of thjit if you wish it. 

Chairman Walsh. Well proceed, then, with your wage scale. 

Mr. CiiAMBEiii.AiN. That is about the extent of it. 

CTiairman Walsh. I>id you give all of the women? 

Mr. Chamberlain. The women, the average? 

Chairman Walsh. I understood tliat the salesmen that you mentioned were 
only men? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No; women arc .$8 to .$.‘10, wilh an average of ,$10.00. 

(Tiairman Walsh. Is .$8 your minimum jRiy for a saleswoman? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Eight dollars is the minimum pjiy for anyone in the 
building who does not live with tlieir parents or with some family. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, how many do you have (hat live with their i)arents? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I could not (ell you. 

Chairman Walsh. Or arc partially sni)ported. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I could not tell you the number. I can include that. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any eft'ort made to single out persons or women 
that live wltli families or are partially supported by some one else? 

Mr. Chamberlain. That question is always asked when they are employed. 
If any doubt arises, it is investigated to verify the statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Is any preference given to a person so situated? 

Mr. Chamberlain, Well, I don’t know (hat it is directly; but no oiu' is em- 
ployed for less than $8. That has been tlie rule for .several years. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a member of the retail dry-goods association? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Our lirm is; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Local, State, and National? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

Chairiiuin Walsh. And how did you happen to establish that minimum ^^age 
of $8? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I don’t rememher (he exact details of it. It was a matter 
of discussion some time ago. 

Chairman Walsh. In the asst)cia(ion or Just among yoursehos? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No, no; among ourselves. 

(’hairman Walsh. Was it ever discussed in either one of the associations of 
retail dry-goods concerns? 

Mr. Chamberlain. So far as I know, not until we wore requoste<l by the 
commission, the State commission which was appointed, to give them all the 
information and assistance that we could, and then tlie subject was discussed 
several times in the interest of getting what information wo could with them. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you furnish any of the information yourself to tiie 
commission ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you advocate any particular amount as the 
minimum wage for women? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what amount per week in Los Angeles can an in- 
dependent woman, required to maintain herself, do so in decency and comfort? 

Mr. Chamberlain. That is a problem, Mr. Commissioner, that the State 
commission on that subject has been working on very hard for a number of 
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months and Las discussed to a f^reater or less degi-ee with retail merciiants and 
doubtless with other employers in other lines. And, so far as I know* they have 
us yet been unable to determine what that should be. I am sure I could not 
conjecture. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, have you tried to get information about it dui'lng 
the time that you have been in business? 

Mr. Chamberlain. About the cost of loving? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; about the cost of living upon which to establish a 
wage for women. 

Mr. Chamberlain. It is a matter that Is a x>retty big problem ]\Ir. Com- 
missioner, as you doubtless know yourself. That it is something that requires 
considei’able study to g(‘t anything intelligent on it. Even this commission, 
as I believe they have very great facilities for ascertaining those conditions, 
and they have certainly, as far as I know, had the assistance of employers as 
far as possible, and 1 think they are experiencing some difficulty in satisfying 
themselves as to wlmt that should be. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, liave you ever endeavored to find out a minimum 
wage or a liviug wage, a fair living wage ui>ou which to base the payments 
to be made to your own employ oils? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I haven’t gone into the thing seriously at all— an> thing 
of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, going to the next question then, as to safety and 
sanitary conditions of your store. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Those points are thoroughly covered. Our building is 
comparatively new and it was constructed by a very competent arcliite<'t and 
engineer, and has in it all of the devices that are known to-day for safety and 
sanitation. 

Chairman Walsh, Tour answer would be then that you think your building 
Is e(iuipi>ed with all known safety and sanitation equipments? 

Mr. CUiAM BEJUAiN, So far as we know. We oc'casioiially add something on 
when we find tlmt something is better than we are using. But it is considered 
in very good condition. 

Cimiriiian Walsh. What idan, if any, is in vogue in your store for in- 
dividual employees, or coimnittees of employees, to have their personal griev- 
ances adjusted? 

^Ir. Chamberlain. There is no established plan any more than the policy of 
the firm which luus been in existence since they started in business, that any 
employee tliat feels that they have not received Justice in the department or 
wliero they are emphiyed, they are always welcome in the office of Mr. Ham- 
burger, who is the head of the linn, or mys<df. 

Chairman Walsh, How frequently are such grievanci‘s ijresented to Mr. 
Hamburger? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Very rare, iiidecHl. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose a messenger had a grievance such as that he or 
she were discharged without pi'opm- can've. How would tliey get now to Mr. 
Hamburger? 

Mr. Chamberlain, If they <'ame to Ids ofliei^ and aslo'd t(> see him, they would 
not be refused admission. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, is there afiy notice posted to that effect or anything 
of that sort? 

Mr. CiiAMBERi.AiN. Noi that I know of ; no. 

Chali-man Walsh. r>oes or does not the practical worldng out of it show 
that when the employee is discliarged by the first person over them, that they 
retire fixim the premisi‘s? 

Air. Chamberj.ain. If they do there is no reason wliy if they felt an Injustice 
had t>een done tliem they should not complain to the management. 

Chairman Walsh. I was asking, do you know about the practical working 
out of it, don’t they accept the word of the person there in authority as a 
matter of practice? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Why, I presume they would naturally, primarily. 

Chairman W alsh. Well, do yoji think that it would make for a better feeling 
on the part of (*mployees If there was some system by winch it was known they 
could present grievances to the head of the firm? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I really don’t know. It is a nuittia* that I have never 
thought about. It might iiossibly be. 

Chairman Walsh. Are tliere. any organizations of clerks In your employ- 
ment — labor organizations, retail clerks’ union? 
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Mr. Chambkblain. No, sir ; not that I know of. 

Ohairman Walsh. Do you have any objection to your clerks ori^suhzing into 
a union? 

Mr. Chambeelain. The subject has never been mentioned tliat I know of in 
the organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know any features of an organization of retail 
clerks to which you would objec*t? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I donT know anything about it, Mr. Commissioner, at all. 

Chairman Walsh. You have never considered the question at all? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No; it has never lieen up, that I know of, in this city. 

Chairman Walsh. No request has ever been made to allow them to organize 
your store? 

IMr. Chamberlain. No, sir; not that I June e\er known of. 

Chairman Walsh. What has beim done by A. Hamburger A Sons to improve 
working conditions, first, as regards wages and liours of labor? 

Mr. Chamberlain. The natural increase that has come about generally 
through the increased cost of living and llie increased prosiierity that all en- 
joyed in the United States of late years. 

(Miairman Walsh. Have you laid that in mind in raising wage^? 

Mr. Chambeulain. The raising of wages in the department store lo-day is 
brought about as a rule by the scarcity of competent i)eople to a great degree. 
There is considerable eompetition among employers for llic‘ better class of help. 
That has something to do uith it. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Well, is there any organized effort on the part of 
the management of A. Hamburger A Sons see that the ^\age^ of the emplo>ee.^ 
keep pace with their o^\ n (levelopineut ? 

]\Ir. Chamberi.ain. Ahsoiutely. 

Chairman W vt.sit. Witli their own jirosperity? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes. 

Chairman W’alsh. Well, now, how is it governed? 

Mr. Cha^iberlain, Statistics ate taken off for Hie infmauation of the man- 
agement and tlu‘ sui)erintendent on tluit subject periodically — \\eekJ.\ and 
montbly — and at least twice a .tear all salary lists are gone over in couL'erenoe 
with the superintendent, and each individual i'< c<nivid(aa‘d at that time as to 
what they have been doing and how they are progressing, and they are not 
allowed to remain at a stationary salary any length of time. 

(diairman AVai.sii. Tliey are not allowed to remain ai a stationary salary for 
any great length of time? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sit. At what price do you i>iit a clerk in tl)(‘ very hrst instance; 
or rlo you have any estalilisbed minimum for a new clerk? 

Mr. Chamberlain. It depends entirely on their experience and their ai>parent 
ability when tliey apidy. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed or studied what is called the opeu-sh(>}> 
policy in l.os Angeles? 

IMr. Chamberlain. AVell, not that I could qualify as an expert, hy any meau->. 

Chairman AValsh. Y"ou could not? AA’ould jou undecake to give an opinion 
as to its off'e('t upon the establishment and maintenance of a liigh standard of 
living for all clas.ses? 

Mr. Chamberiain. I don’t think niy opinion would l)e of any value to the 
commission at all. In fact. T have been too bus.\ nB»st of my HIV* with the details 
of the store to give, perhaps, the attention one sluiuhl to get iul'<»rmat ion of 
that sort. 

(;hairmau AVai.sii. Then you haven’t glveu any study to the suhjcels called 
for under the eighth cla.ssification of your questions? 

Mr. Chamberlain. T have not. 

Chairinau AA'alsh. AV^ould you like to ask a (luestion? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 1 Mould like to ask on tlu‘ oi)inion that he ex- 
jiressed there, or hesituti'd to express, p(issihly. You lieard the testimony of 
Mr. Letts? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. In regard to the effect of the knowledge on tlioso 
in direct charge of the people In the store, on the fact that there mbs an 
avenue plainly open to them. Do you believe with Mr. Ltdts that that exenased 
a desirable infiiience over the floorwalker or superintendent wlio is inclined 
to show his authority? 
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]\Ir. Chambeblain. You moan the point that they can go over their iramediato 
superior with a grievance to somebody higher? 

Commissioner Garketson. Absolutely, and it is advcrtiscHl by the head of 
the establisliment himself that they can do so. 

Mr. CHAJktuEULAiN. I thluk it is a very good idea. 

G^tnmissioner Garretson, Your experience has taught you that there are men 
filling those positions wlio are given to that form of — well, tyranny? 

IMr. CiiAMRERLAiN. I sliould liardly use that term. But of course we still are 
obliged to employ human beings, and some of them are awfully human, you 
know. 

Commissioner Garretson. I guess they are. I luive seen a few. 

Mr. CiiAMiJERLAiN. Ycs, sii*. 

Commissioner (Lvkretson. Then you believe — now, bear in mind I am not try- 
ing to tie you to anytliin.g, any form of organization, as ai’cording to Mr. Letts’s 
testimony, this is done without any form of organization in lus establishment. 

Mr. CllAMRERLAIN. I SO UlldtTStOOd. 

Commissioner Garretson. It don’t matter under what authority it exists. 
You believe that it would be of value? 

]\Ir. (.’iiA^[HERLAiN. It is Something we haven’t tried, but it sounds very pos- 
sible. I sliould have no objection to trying it, I am sure. 

CoimiiissioDtT Garretson. It contains, then, those elements of justice and 
equity? 

IMr. CllAMRERLAIN. YeS. 

Commissioner Garre ison. Do you have any system of fines? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garrkisox. '^fhat is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to interrogate you a little. 

Commissioner B’ein.sto(k. Some jears ago, Mr. Chamberlain, there was a 
boycott levied against your house by organized, labor ? 

IMr. CllAMRERLAIN. Ycs, sii*. 

Commissioner Y'einstock. Will you tell the 'commission what led to that 
boycott? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Well, at the time that boycott took place, I was not in a 
mariagei’ial position in tlu‘ house. Tliat mus a numlHT of years ago, and my 
knowledge of it is perhaps a little vague, and perhaps there are a great many 
details that I am not familiar with. But my general understanding is that 
tlie managom(*nt at that time were <‘alled upon by some ri'presentatives of, I 
believe, the typographical union, and requested to withdraw their advertising 
from the Los Angeles Times on account of some grievance that they held against 
that pfiper. ^My understanding was that they did not see the justice of that 
request and did not do so, witli the result that they were boycotted — I suppose 
that is the word to use. I am not very familiar with the term, understanding 
just what it means, Imt I presumio that was it. And pickets were placed about, 
men and women were stationed aiiout the building where they did business, and 
they importuned customers and asked tliem not to trade there, and various 
things of that sort that naturally followed a condition of tliat kind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 'Well, did your concern at that time have a con- 
tract with tlie Times Publisliing Co. for advertising? 

< Mr. Chamberlain. I don’t know whether there was a contract in existence 
or not. Colonel. 1 dare say there was. It is quite customary, altliough 1 
don't know of my own knowledge. I don't know whether our records would 
show that or not. I am not sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you had a contract, then it would he criulvalent 
to a.skiug your concern to break its contract? 

Mr. Chamberlain. It would if such contract existed. Of that I don’t know. 
I was not in a managerial position at tliat time. 

Commissioner ^^’EINSTO('K. Why was the boycott removed? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Wliy, I don’t know. I guess It simply failed of the action 
that they desired, or of the results that they desired. I don't know any other 
reason why. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is the boycott still on? 

Mr. Chamber]>ain. There has been no evidence of it for a number of years; 
that is, any public evidence. 

Commissioner Wein. stock. Has it ever been officially withdrawn? 

Mr. Chamberlain, Yes, sir; I think it was. I think It was published in the 
newspapers at tlie time tliat they had officially withdrawn it, although I don’t 
know that any official notice was ever given the munagement of that action. 
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Commissioner Wein stock. T gather from what you say, Mr. Chamberlain, 
that organized labor had no direct grievance against your concern, but that it 
was an indirect grievance ; that is, your sin In the eye of organized labor was 
that you advertised in the Times, with whom they were liaving trouble. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Tliat was the situation. I was just going to add that 
there was one meeting at which I happened to be present that I remember — the 
only one — when some man from the East — I think he was possibly tbe president 
of the International Typographical Union — I am not just clear, but I think ho 
was at least some otlicial — talked with Mr. Hamburger in my preseme, and 
among other things I remember that he said at the time that he was very sorry 
that they found the necessity of boycotting TTamburgers, but that they felt that 
their grievance against the Times was just, and that stH'ined to be the only 
means of accomplishing the purpose they desired with them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, it was in the nature of a secondary 
boycott? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I presume that would be the correct term to use. They 
had no grievance against Hamburgers. They didn’t express that at any time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, unless I have been misinformed, of course, 
I don’t know whether the law was the same at that time as it is now, but my 
present impression is that a secondary boycott is illegal. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I don’t know as to that now, nor as to what the condition 
was at that time myself. 

Commissioner Welnstock. What is the attitude of your company, Mr, Cham- 
berlain, on the matter of the workmen’s compensation act? 

INIr. Chamberlain. I believe it is a very good act ; v(Ty fuvorald(' toward it. 

Commissioner Weinrtoc’K. Were you of that mind in the beginning, when the 
act was tirst put into operation? 

]\rr, Chamberlain, We always believed that it was a good act from the 
time that wo wore properly informed as to its intent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But before that? 

I^Ir. Chamberlain. Before that tliere seemed to bo a lillle doubt — in fact, it 
was more a matter of ignorance tban anything (dso, but we didn’t know what it 
would be. 

Commissioner Wei. \ stock. Has it proved to be a .serious burden upon your 
industry? 

INir. Chamberlain. Financially? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Chamberlain. T don’t think it has cost us any more that It did before. 
Of course, we carry insurance, and tbe insurance rates are miicli Ingber tban 
they were under the old law. But, on the other hand, we feed that the employee 
is being generally well taken care of under that; at least they will be. Wo have 
bad no accidents since that law was in etfect. I don’t think we have bad a 
single claim, as far as I know. But under the old law we felt it incumbent 
upon us very often to do a great deal more for our employees— in fact, always 
,]{(] — IPan tiiey perhaps might have got under a claim undcu* tbe old common 
law. So that I don’t think that tlu' burden, as a wbohi — I have no direct 
figures on it — is any more now tban bc^fore. 

(’ommissioner Weinstock. If you wore to vote on il, then, you would vote in 
its favor? 

Mr. Chamberlain. T certainly would to-day. I think that law lias accom- 
plished one thing that is very beneficial to us and to all fair-minded employi'rs, 
and that is that it has compelled some unfair and unjust emj)lo>ers to do the 
things that tbe fair-minded einiiloyer has always done out of bis own pocket. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon have some questions, ]Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. No. 

Chairman Walsh, Mr. Carretson? 

Commissioner Garretron. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons? 

Commissioner Commons. No. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all ; thank you. 

Mrs. Noel. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. FRANCES N. NOEL. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please. 

Mrs. Noel. Mrs. Frances Noel. 

Chairman Walsh. Please be in order, ladies and gentlemen. 
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Wbore do you reside, Mrs. Noel? 

Mrs. Noel. Address or business? 

<Mialritian Walsh. Tour business address. 

Mrs. Noel. 4.569 Glen Albyn Drive Is iny home address. I am a housewife. 

Chairman Walsh. City (rf Los Angeles? 

Mrs. Noel. Los Angeles. 

^Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with any Jaber organljiation in tins 
city, Mrs. Noel? 

Mrs. Noel. 1 am chairman of tlie T.(ks Angeles committee of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League. 

('hairman Walsh. Do yon have any other (►ffioiul connection with any labor 
orgaidzation? 

l\Trs. Noel. I have been for four years delegate to the Central Labor Council, 
and from that body, for half a year, member of the executive board of the 
council. 

Chairman Walsh. Is your husband living, Mrs, Noel? 

Mrs. Noel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any children? 

Mrs. Noel. I have one boy. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe there was a list of (luestions submitted to you, 
to which you were invited to make answer. That is correct, is it not? 

Mrs. Noel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Very goo<l. 1 will ask you, tlien, seriatim then. What has 
tlie open-shop policy in Los Angeles done for tlie community, first, as regards 
tlie establishment and raalntenunce of a high standard of living for all classes 
hero? 

^Irs. Noel. The open-shop policy, if such it be considered, has established a 
high standard of living for a few on top, and maintained — maintains a stand- 
ard of constant insecurity for the man in tlie middle, if you would cull it so, 
the smaller business man, and an entirely insecure existence for the people in 
the tliird strata of life. 

Oialrman Wat.stt. First, then, please give us you observation as to the con- 
ditions of housings and rentals in Los Angelos. 

Mrs. Noei.. I begin with rents. I would have to employ the plmase that has 
been used a great deal here by the employers, that it depends on the law of 
supply and demand. If we have many coming here, tlie rent may go up. If we 
haven’t many, why the rent goes down. At the present time in some sections 
of the city the rent is lower than it has been in previous years. As to the liousing 
I will say that Los Angelos has in the main a system of housing that could he 
considered by social workers perhaps a more ideal mode of housing, because it 
Is considered tliat tlie cottage system of housing is preferable to congested 
housing in ajiartments and other mode of dwellings. However, we have one jair- 
ticular condition to confront us in this city as far as housing is concerned, and 
tlial is that the workers make every endeavor to buy their own homes, which is 
in itsidf a very laudable desire. The lioming instinct should be prevalent in 
every human being. However, the economic conditions as far as the workers 
are concerned, the metliod of paying for the liome on tlie installment plan and 
even of owning tlie iiome inits him in a very dilFiciilt position, because he is 
making himself, you might say, a slave to the job. He dare not come forwanl 
boldly and protest against any injustice in the mode of employment, because 
any week’s wages \^llich he loses in his employment means the loss of tliat 
aiunuiit wliicli lie will use for paying on tlie instulLmeut plan on his house. 
And, furthermore, if lie has to move because of ids mode of emplayment, he is 
iiiimlicapped witli tliat lioiise on his own liand, and there are a great many in 
sucli difficulty. And the mode of housing in Los Angeles, while in itself ideal, 
lias produced more out and out slaves in the labor world than perhaps any 
otlier conditions that we have liad in Los Angeles. 

As far as the housing of certain classes of people is c*oncernGd, particularly 
the foreigners — 1 refer to the Mexicans, lUi.ssiaus, and so fortli — I take the 
liberty to tile with your commission three reports of the housing commission 
wliich contain reports referring particularly to the Mexican population in our 
city. Some housing courts have been a great menace in our community, and 
we have tried to abolish them in a great many wa.vs, and repeated appeals 
have l>een made to the railroad corporations to assist us In abolishing this mo<le 
of housing. But it needed a great deal of pressure by the housing commission 
to get some success. In these booklets you will find illustrations of tlie “ cottage 
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ssysU'm ” of Mexicans tliat are iiuide of gunny sacks, tin cans Jnul any material 
of that sort. 

(Tliree reports of the Housing Conunission of the City of Los AngeU‘s, for 
the periods, respectively, Febniary 20, 1906, to .lune 30, 1908; June .30, 190S, 
to June 30, 1909; and .July 1, 1910, to Marcli 31, 1913, were submitted in print<‘d 
form.) 

Chairman. Walsit. Are those reports — from your personal observation, you 
take tliem to he authentic reports, tlo you? 

Mrs. Noel. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. A fair statement of those conditions? 

Mrs. Noel. A fair statement. Mr. Chairman. I have lived in the city for 13 
years and was appointed by the city council of Los Angeles on a committee of 
industrial investigation for three months, and while we didn't have any finance^ 
nor sufTicient time to make tlie report we desired, at the same time, at that 
period, together with the other six members of that commission we made a 
pretty careful investigation of conditions in the city. I have a copy of that 
report that we gave out at that time to the city council. 

(An article entitled “ Women exploited most, acconling to wage probers,*’ 
from the Citizen, Los Angeles, Cal., June 20, 1913, was submitted in printed 
form. ) 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to the general food and clothing standards in Lo-^ 
Angeles? 

Mrs. Noel. I may say, Mr. Walsh, that the general food and clothing stand- 
ards in Los Angeles are, from my own observation, compared with San Fran- 
cisco, which perhaps in this case would be the desired compari^im, is apiu’oxi- 
mately the same. T lived a <’ouple of years ago, for tlnav months, in San 
Fraiidsco, and kept house there, and kept careful ju'count of my tigures, and 
kept careful account of my exi)enses here in this city, and I think I am c|ualified 
to make a fairl.v goo<l comparison. There may Ik' some cases where perhaps 
there is little variation, but it overbalanc(‘s again in another case. 

Chairman Walsh. And as to clothing also? 

Mrs. Noel. Clothing also. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to amusements in general, participation in the life 
of the community? 

A Lady tx the At’dience. We can't laair hack liere : turn this way. 

Chairman W\lsh. A lady out tlicre maK(‘S the request that yon speak a little 
louder, and possibly turn that way, 

Mrs. Noel. Be glad to. I thought my voice carried far enough for you to 
hear. 

Amusements, general participation in the life of the community: T will say 
that our (uty is sadly lacking in that res]>e< t. It has been the elYort on the 
part of a nuinl)er of social workers — and Mr. Chairman, I am connected with a 
number of other organizations, beside^^ the labor organizations. 

Cliairman Walsh. I wish you would ju‘<t detail them, please, so that we may 
get a better angle on yonr testimony. What other organizations are you con- 
nected with? 

lyirs. Noel, I am connected with the Women’s City Clul>. I was for some time 
connectejl with tlie TA‘ague of Justice. 

Chaii-man Wvi.SH. Just give the functions of eacli one of tho.se, briefly. 

Mrs. Noel, The Women’s City Club is an organization which keeps in con- 
stant toiK'h with local conditions. I am a member .sought in different ways, as 
a consulter, you miglit say, about certain Iwal conditions concerning working 
women. Also by a number of women of the P’ridn.v Morning (3iih. the puhli<' 
affairs committee of that clul) — well, that is about all at the pi-esent time, T 
haven’t nuu’C time for club work. 

Now, I point out to you, for instance, as an example; It has been customary 
in times gone by when the community took a ke<m interest in public affairs that 
when a construction of great importance to tlie community was finished that 
tlie community as a whole would take a great interest in the celdiratlon of that 
construction. Now, when the Los Angeles Aqueduct was finished, I was par- 
ticularly interested to know what interest the workers who had lieljied in the 
construction of that work, what interest In the final c*elebratlon the workers 
would take, and wliether there would lie something provided by the community 
to make tliose workers ft'el that they theimselves had constructed something. 
And that amusement feature, if you might call it sucli, was not provideil for 
the workers. And furthermore, they took but little interest in the construc- 
tion. I believe in that case we get a comparison with the construction of the 
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I'nnania Canal. There the workers took a keen interest in the final constnic- 
tion of it, anfi made It perhaps their amusement as such. I point out to you 
tile movin},^-pleturo shows. Tiiey are practically the only available amuse- 
ments for most of the people, especially for the workers who can afford hut 
little amusement. Now, the city as a whole takes practically no interest in 
the movinjj:-picture shows, which could be of the hij^hest education to the 
<‘ominunity. Take music — we have but little, if any, music for the’ masses of 
the people. There are, of conr.se, amusements provided by fraternal or^^aniza- 
tions or some sucli or.^aiiizations of that kind, but, speakliij; from a community 
standjioint, we are sadly lackinj? of that feature. 

Cliairiiian Walsh. Anything; else on tliat subject, l\Irs. Noel? 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Have you playjtrounds and that sort of thins? 

]\frs. Noel. We liave the playgrounds; that is, fi>r the children. I infer that 
jou was talkinj? particularly, questioning me particularly, on tlie amusements 
for fji’own people. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Recreation. 

:sirs. Noel. Recreation. I will say that through the efforts of the playground 
committee, as T believe it was called, there has been provided a mountain re- 
sort where workers can jto for a small fee durinjt vacation time. It is not as 
jet popular enoufih that a great many participate in it. and I believe that a 
greater effort .should lie made to spread it on the minutes of the community 
so that everybody knows about it, more advantage will then be taken of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Again, then, referring to the open-shop jiolicy, does it or 
does it not assure regularity of work and decrease in the number of the 
unemployed? 

Mrs. Noel. Well, let me see how that is wonled. Well, now, you have to 
consider thi.s situation. As has been brought out very clearly this morning 
by Mrs. Edson, the conditions that confront us are brought about through a 
continuous influx of po])ulation, an<l that continuous influx of population deter- 
mines the irregtilarity of emidoyment, and in some case even the decrease of 
umanployment, because, as has also been pointe<l out, we are confronted by a 
jiroblem of seas(mal labor which con.stantly stares us in the face. Wo are also 
confronted by the 3Iexican situation, A\hich is one of our biggest problems in 
this community. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, just describe briefly what is the IMexIcan situation, 
.lust describe that. 

Mrs. Noel. The IMexican situation is this, that the railroad corporations be- 
cause they need employees on their constructions — railway constructions — they 
act in defiance of the law. Of course, they really don't defy the law, but they 
get around the law. And in that wny they bring in great numbers (>f IMexican 
laborers and then they put tliem to work here. And after they are in this com- 
munity for about a year and the Avork is constructed, then, of course, they are 
out of employment.' Then they hav(‘ become accustome<l in a way to certain 
conditions here in the community, and either don’t care to go back, or, as the 
situation has been because of the Mexican war, they don’t care to go back, were 
glad to stay here over the Ixu’der. Then having become acquainted with our 
l(K'al conditions, they don’t care to Avork any longer for $1 a <lay. They ask a 
little more. And then the raihvay company, in order to get around that, sends 
for more that Avill again Avork for .$1 a day. 

Now, of course, it Avould be a good thing to organi/.o the ^lexican laborers. 
We tried that some years ago. 1 Avas present myself at a meeting Avliere Ave 
ti’ied to organize the Mexican lahorer.s. ^ 

Noav, this commission perhaps by this time has realized sufliciently that 
a subsidized press and a police system and a city administration that is favor- 
able to the employers Avhere the employers, as has been testified by the sec- 
retary of the merchants and manufacturers’ a.ssoclation, Avhere all they have to 
do is to press the button and ring u]> the telephone and the city adminis- 
tration does the rest by shipping in— sending doAvn the police, and if neces- 
sary, the militia, and perhaps a foreign language obtaining among those people, 
it becomes practically impossible to organize them. And next to the depart- 
ment-store girl, the Mexican laborer is our biggest problem. But, as has been 
pointed out also this morning, the charity organizations pay the biggest amount 
of charity for that amount of— for that type of population. 

Chairman Walsh. You refer there to the Mexican problem being the next 
largest to the department-store girls. Have you any place in your answers to 
vour questions— a question that Avould bring out what you consider the con- 
Jlition of the department-store Avorkers? Noav, you have heard these two 
gentlemen testify here. What is the problem of the department-store AVorkers? 
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Mrs. Noel. Well, beeuuse there jirc a j^reat many of the j?lrls working that 
live In homes, and work for pin money, and, us has also been pointed out, that 
11 ^reat many married women work to help pay for the home. I know myself 
quite a number of women who have for the past seven or ei^ht years worke<! 
at any price in order to meet the installment-plan i>ayments that result in 
buying a home on the installment plan. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what do you find the effect of the open shop, so 
far as it renders protection, or lacks protection, of the Industrial and civil 
rights of the w'orkers of the community? 

Mrs. Noel. I answer this by saying that the open-shop policy of Los An- 
geles by putting men out of work because they belong to an organization, and 
by depriving men of even the privilege of signing petitions that would better 
their conditions — as I have on record here — a man who was a flagman on the 
Santa Fe, and he was discharged for no other reason than that he put his 
name on a petition in favor of the eight-hour law. I could cite you instances 
by hundreds and hundreds where people liave been cowe<l and cowed just 
by that open-shop policy. To the otTect that tonlay we have in all classes of 
this community a set of moral and intellectual cowards, even physical cowards, 
I dare say, hocause they wouldn’t dare to defend themselves in any way. 

When a big organization at the top, known as the merchants and manu- 
facturers’ association, which has made It its business to cow not only the work- 
ers, hut the small business man who hud to (h'pend on the hanks and bigger 
financiers to maintain tlieir business, when that cowing has been going ou 
for a long lime, you yourself can figure out the result. 

I will point out to you, gentlemen, while I think of it, that that same organi- 
zation, or that same type of men which in a large measure belong to that 
organization, didn’t only make an endeavor to suppress organized labor In 
this city, hut they imule the endeavor also to suppress the womanhood of 
this city as I can point out to you during the time we women fought — fought 
as hard as any free man can tight for his rights — that same clique of men, com- 
posed of 50, came out in open letters and using their prestige to oppose woman 
sutfrage. 

Chairman W\lsii. TTnve you any other instanc(‘s where they havi' interfered 
in any way in politics? 

Mrs. Noel. Yes, sir ; 1 want to point out to you, also, that strikes home 
mighty close to me ; that on one occasion when I imi<le a special elYort, when 
we wore trying to se(nire public sentiment for the purpose of making the popu- 
lace understand the importance of measures to come up before the legislature — 
1 myself did send out a number of letters that were asking to have people come 
and meet with us at the chamher of commer<‘e committee room. I want to 
.state right hero that T was able to secure that room for that purpose in a 
roundabout way. If I had asked for it directly I would not liave gotten \L 
But this was the circular we did send out, and it was signed by a representa- 
tive from the women’s labor league, one from the garment workers, one from 
the laundry workers, one from the waitresses, one from the saleswomen, one 
from the stenographers. The r(S|U(‘st was this, briefly stated; “Social C(mdi- 
tions In our State and municipality present an urgent need to discuss laws 
and legislative measures that will olYer greater protection for home life, 
women, and children. Such measures that will protect the home as well ns 
Vv’omeu and children in every walk of life can best be brought about when 
women meet in conference. The undersigned reju-esentatives of wage-earning 
women cordially ask of every class of women to send a committee of three to 
meet in joint conference on Wednesday, .January 18, at 2.30 o’clock, committee 
room, chamber of commerce.” 

We met. There wore over 100 women representatives of the “ various walks 
of life” present. The chamber of commerce conunittee room was packed to 
the doors. We discussed some laws and decided to form a women’s conference. 
The next day following that meeting — I want to further say before I go on 
that at that meeting we appointed a committee to ask the management of the 
chamber of commerce to secure for us tills room again next week, the follow- 
ing week. This request was granted. The next day the Los Angeles Time.s 
came out with a full column lining me up with the dynamiters and stating 
that this union-label league movement Is a part of the Tveitmoe- Johansen scheme 
to produce a general strike in T.os Angeles beginning with the laundry workers 
and tying up the street car lines. Now, that is only a part of the whole thing. 
They, the chamber of commerce, were mistaken, and culled off the re-rental of 
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tlie committee room. Two months afterwards my husband, who was receiving 
teller in the Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, was discharged from his position 
which he had held for 18 years, and when he asked them why, they never 
told him so, hut we learned from indirect sources that it was because of ray 
activity in behalf of organized labor. 

You may ask why we have not more definite proof. I will state, however, 
that from one of the managing heads of that banking concern, a Mr. Graves, 
I will cite you a few lines from an article which he has written for the Pacific 
Coast Magazine, in which he states that (California can do nothing better than 
to imiiort a hundred thousand Chinese annually, and they should be registered 
as tliey enter the State, bec*au.se they are willing to perform duties which the 
\s’hite p<.M)ple do not cai-e to i^erform, and that that question of immigration 
should not be decided by a few beer-befuddled labor leaders and binitalizing 
foreign labor bosses. Now, gentlemen, that states to you in full about the 
comlitions that we are confronted by in this city when we are making an effort 
to better our conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. What have you observed as to the individual conduct 
<>f tile public oflictTS, such as iiolice, sheriffs, and others in cases where indus- 
trial disputes are on? 

Mrs. Noei.. Well, I cite to you one instance that happened very recently. 
Fi\e girls in a shirtwaist-making shop came to me and, with three others from 
another .shop, wanted to be organized. Now, they were not asking for anything 
from their bo.ss ; in fact, they hadn’t gone to their l>oss for any grievance of 
any kind. It was, to put it in plain language, none of the boss’s business. 

They came to me and asked to be organized; that is all there was to it. I 
organizeil them on Friday. Mtinday morning by 10 o’clock those five girls 
were told that they had no more woi’k for them. Tliese girls went home, and 
the next day they found tliat that same concern advertised for girls to work in 
his establisinnent. 

I went over tluTe, as a representative of tlie C’entrul T^abor Council, with 
anotlier n‘presentative, and we aske<l the manager of tlio tirni what was his 
reason that he discharged those girls. He had only tlie sana‘ thing to say — 
that he had no work. We pointed to the advertisement, and he hedged and 
hawed and said he needed a spi'ciali'-t in that line of work. We iiointed out 
to liim that one of the giris was that very specialist. He had some other ex- 
ciLses that were not well foundi'd, like saying that thi' girl was not satisfaclory, 
and yet we knew that that same morning he had asked her to return to work 
provided she would not belong to the uiuon. I found that when these girls 
tried the one thing that was left to tliem — they asked the other girls to join 
with them in strike and give them tiie fair conditions whi<‘h they were entitled 
to and the ('i\ic liberty which tlu‘y w(‘re entitled to. to be reestablished in the 
shoi» — they took that as a walkout and picketed them in front of the firm, and 
for those five slips of girls, one IT and one a little over 20, the city put two 
policemen and one detecti\e in front of tliat establi.shment. 

Coitjini.ssioner Gmuietsox. Afraid of violence? 

IMr.s. Noel. Afraid of \iolen<‘e. If tho.se girls had teleplioned to the city hall 
to ask for the protecti»)n of their civic rights because they were thrown on the 
street, what would our city f;dlu*rs iiave done for them? That is a question I 
raise before tins commission; that if (he n*presentatives of the merchants and 
manufacturers’ association can only press the button, and the city fatliers do 
the re.st, then what are we entlth*d to? And I a.sk you men please to decide that 
protM>sltion from your coinmi.sslon work. It Is a question of law and order. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was it generally known and discussed, with reference to 
tho.se five? 

Mrs. Noel. Pardon? 

(^Jhairman Walsh. Was it generally known amongst the workers of the com- 
munity. the action that was taken with reference to these five young ladies? 

Mrs. Noel. No. There is another thing 

Commissioner Weinstock. What I want to get at, what effect an act of that 
kind has on the minds of the working i>eopIe? 

Mrs. Noel. It make.s rebels of us. 

Chairman Walsh. That is exactly what I was trying to get at. Did the 
newspapers give it publicity? 

Mrs. Noel. No ; certainly not. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it talked of among the workers generally that such 
a thing had taken place? 
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Mrs. Noel. I met the representative of the organization, and that week we 
had several strikes on In the tailor shop, wlucl», by the way, we won. But we 
hadn’t the financial strenjitli all at once to carry on that strike, and so we did 
not liave the means to sut)port those Rirls, so that the girls had to look for 
ether jobs, and they had simply to leave the city ; and I just inquired into it 
yesterday whether they did get jobs since and found that they liuve not ; Ihey 
have boon blacklisted. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been your ob.sorvation with reference 

A Lady fkom the Ain)rENCE. I am one of those girls 

Chairman Walspt. Very well. .Tust take your seat and plea.se do not inter- 
rupt. I wa.s going to ask you wiiether or not from your observation you would 
say that the feeling on the part of tlie working people was rendered more 
Intent, If they thought that (he injustice came from the hnv itself? 

Mrs. Noel. Decidedly. That is one of the l)itter consequences of such con- 
ditions, and it must l)e remedied. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I interrupt you, nunlam? 

INIrs. Noel. You may proceed. 

Cliairman Walsh. What is the general feeling now' in this community among 
the w'orkei's— I will say among the organized workers — as to th(‘ oj»t*ration of 
the Unv, so far as they are concerned? Do they think it has operated justly and 
equally, or otherwise? 

IMrs. Noel.' We leel that the law’ — I say “ wt‘ ” lavause I have been witli tln‘ 
folks so long 1 consider mys(‘lf a )>arl of them— we f(‘el that the hnv is highl.\ 
unjust and can only he changed, can not be changed by a good-fellow' feeling on 
the i)art of the bosses, hut only by putting our own rei)rosentativos Into parlia- 
ment. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given any study to the .subject of attempting (o 
do something to remove friction between Ihe employers and employivs at Los 
Angeles? What W'ould you say could he done? 

]\Irs. Noel. Well. I w’oiild say that one of the first things to be C(msidert^l is 
this: The great trouble, Mr. Chairman, arises through inefiicient cmi)loyers, I 
will sidetrack th(‘ point for a monuad. That a great deal has been said about 
etrieient and ineflieient workers. And the employer protects himself against the 
inefiicient worker by doing w hat h(‘ pleas(‘s with him. 

The w'orkcT luis practically no nucans by which lie can ]>rotect himself against 
tlie inefiicient employer, except by organizing, unless innki^ him (‘ome to terms 
through putting liim out of business, if nec<\ssary. through the l)0.\colt. Now\ 
then, in order to estaliUsh a lietter condition ix'tween employers and enqdoyees 
I really feel tluit an cmployta*, iiefore lie intemls to go into business to try to 
run a firm which concerns the pul)lic at large, should pass an examination to see 
whetiier he is really fit for tliat sort of tiling. Now’ 

Cliairman Walsh. Isidies and g(‘iitl(‘men, jihaise preserve perfect order. Wi‘ 
all want to hear what is said by the witness iiere. So be orderly and try and 
restrain your feelings. Proceed, madam. 

Mrs. Noel. If they want to put a man as engineer on an engine and run a 
train he goes through an examlnalion. because his line of work rom-erns tin* 
public as a whole. Now, that is one of the things that should be considered. 
We talked over that point a great deal in our commission appointed liy tlie city 
council, the inefiicient versus efiiciont employer, so that a better efilcieiicy on the 
part of the employer w’oiild probably solve a great deal of friction with the 
workers. 

Chairman Walsh. Have tlu'ro been any employers, w’lthout giving names, 
that W’ere deemed to be more unjust In their dealings and more likely to habitu- 
ally disregard the rights of others? 

Mrs. Noet>. You mean here in this community? 

Chairman Walsh. In this comnuinlty. 

Mrs. Noel. I can mention a whole lot of them, as long as you don’t w’ant 
names. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t wish you to express it, but if you want to do so 
here is the place to do it. I didn’t know wiiether you wanteil to refer to some 
who carry on their business without regards to the rlglits of the comninnity as 
a w’hole. If there are such, state them if you desire, and w’e will lie very gla<i 
to hear it. 

Mrs. Noel. Well, now’, Mr. Chairman, that best can lie answered by saying 
that some of the gentlemen who have testified on this stand have given you 
figures, and in all human exiierlence it has been proven tliat figures will not 
lie, but liars will figure. Mr. Chairman, I will state, It is most difficult, I have 
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always made It a point in my public wwk not to mention names unless I could 
bring tbe persons or the data and get the pr(M)f to that name, and 1 think it Is 
poor policy 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is absolutely right. 

Mrs. Noei* I, unfortunately, considering that the workers will lose their 
jobs and are confronted by the blacklist, I unfortunately can not bring the 
persons that testify to things that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not ask them, unless the figures can be given. 
!Might we not remove the inference by that and wait until you have the figures, 
or perhaps we might leave them out altogether? We just want to get at the 
facts, you know. Then I will go back to my original question, and that is, 
Are there any employers, without naming them, that are considered unjust to 
their employees who mean to disregard the rights of the community in dealing 
with their industry, and are considered cruel in their other obligations and 
the business methods to their employees ; are there such employers, without nam- 
ing them, in the community? 

Mrs. Noel. Well, now, all you have to do is to go into a department store 
on bargain day, and if the public is not deceived in a whole lot of things they 
are confronted by in a bargain counter, I consider that one cause of lnjusti(’e, 
)>ecause we know that they have thing marked on the ticket that is not so. 

('hairinan Walsh. Have they expelled any such meml)ors, employers, from 
their associations? 

Mrs. Noel. I am not a member of those associations. 

(;hairman Walsh. Any that you know of? 

Mrs. Noel. No. 

Chairnnin Walsh. What suggestions would you have of any method that 
might insure the improvement in the lot of the workers, so far as wages and 
other benefits are concerned, commensurate with the improviMl economic con- 
ditions in the industry and general prosperity of that industry? 

Mrs. Noel. Mr. Chairman, of course there is a big national and international 
issue involved to .some extent. We can not deal with them locally. But to 
insure — what particular point did you have? 

Chairman Walsh. To insure an improvement of the conditions of the work- 
ers commensurate with the improvement of the industry gem'rally? 

Mr.s. Noel. Yes; I got it. 

(Miairman Walsh. For instance, here is an industry that makes big profits 
(HI account of some conditions in the market, or anything of that kind ; what 
method would you suggest by which the workers would get their share of that 
increased prosperity? 

Mrs. Noel. Mr. Chairman, I think the biggest factor for that issue is pub- 
licity. I don’t care what the manager is, he will always be afraid of public 
sentiment, because he can be put out of business if public sentiment is agaimst 
him. The public can fasten a peaceful boycott on the firm. You remember 
that Gen. Otis said there was no such a thing as a peaceful boycott. And, of 
course, as long as we have a subsidized pn‘ss the public will be kept in 
ignorance as to the actual conditit)ns of affairs. 

Of course, take for instance a case like the raising of the price of sugar. Even 
a subsidized press took notice of that — ^took an interest in ttmt. But the thing 
that merely concerns the workers, if it should happen to interfere with the 
l)usiness safety of a certain merchant who belongs to the merchants and manu- 
facturer, s’ association or the retail merchants’ association or any of those, 
they naturally will tell the press to keep quiet about it. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not saying that as a state of fiction. Before I was married I worked in one 
home of a wealthy man, in some of the homes of the wealthy men of this 
coa.st. And in the home of one of the biggest financiers on this coast, my quar- 
ters in that house happened to be quite close to the telephone, and I could not 
help but overhear some of the conversation that went on. And goodness knows 
the way he laid down the law to the newspapers as to what they should pub- 
li.sh and should not publish in the press — from that time on I never was par- 
ticularly safe as regards publicity. And now, you have heard this morning that 
a certain paper, the Los Angles Record, has been repeatedly boycotted by the 
firms, saying that it is not a truthful paper, that it is an agitator as a news- 
paper. 

Now, this newspaper started an agitation as regards the unemployment and 
general conditions in this community. It raised the question as to what Is 
the matter with Los Angeles. For several weeks it published, day after day, 
letters, etc., as to what is the matter with Los Angeles. And a lot of things 
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tlu\t were the matter with Loa Angeles rame to the surface. Tnuuedlnlely some 
of the subsidized newspapers went to work and published count erstutements 
to the statement made by the Record. I followed those statements. In one 
instance I saw the name and picture of a girl in the paper who worked in the 
Boston Dry Goods Store. And that girl, with her people, happened to live right 
close to me in the neighborhood. I knew the wliole circumstances of the family. 
That girl published in the press that this was an ideal country; that this was 
tile place where you could get prosperity. She stated all the wonderful things 
that happened to her; that she had sent for her father and her brother and lu*r 
mother to come to this State. That she had a good position and she was send- 
ing for them ; that she was sent for herself, because she was a particular special- 
ist in her line, and the firm needed her. Her father was out of employment all 
Ihe time while he was here, since they were in this State, and the brother had 
to leave the State and go to another State to find work, ami yet that girl had put 
into the press a statement of that kind. I knew that it was false. So that 
that was an attack of one press on the oilier. The merchants were becoming 
scared that the publicity of the conditions would hurt tlio business affairs of 
the community. You must remember tliat our chief stock in trade in Los 
Angeles is real estate. We have a number, aliout .5,tX)0, real estate men in this 
community. I tried to get also tiie figures of the liomc-buildiiig associations 
that we have here, wldch lias a big effect 

Chairman Walsti. Have you imulc enough study of tiio subject to lie able to 
suggest to the commission any plan for Ihe approximate speedy and just settle- 
nuMit of labor disputes when they arise? 

Mrs. Noel, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give us that. 

Mrs. Noel. Yes, sir. I repeat again tliat one of the first tilings that is abso- 
lutely necessary is to give the public the facts. I slate to you I vas on the 
relief committee during llie metal workers’ .strike in this community. I, to- 
gether with a committee from the women’s so<‘ialist union at tliat time — we, 
loo, formed a committi'e together witli some of the women from the women's 
iatiol league. This committee, witliin one week — ti>nt was jnst before th(‘ 
(Mirislnias season, wlum we wante<l to give tlie strikers’ ciuldren a Christmas 
snrjirisG — witliin one week, we raised in tlie noighliorbood of wortli of con- 

tributions In ready money, gifts, toys, and everything for tlie bem'fit of the 
strikers’ children. Pnlilic sentiment was with the metal workers’ strike. Then, 
of course, happened tliat unfortmiate disaster — tliree days before the parade — 
which would iuive brought public sentiment to the climax in favor of the work- 
ers, of the striking workers — that nnfortumite incident was tlic explosion of the 
’rimes. And, of course, the consequence was tliat puiiiic sentiment changed in 
disfavor to the workers, the pulilic sentiment that was of such big value to us. 

It lias always been a mystery to me that that thing did occur when it did 
occur. 

Now, publicity given to us at any time, we know the public as a whole will 
lie with us wlien it knows tlie facts, the full facts, and the city administration 
should furnish the facts. The city administration should have Its invest i- 
gnting committee to furnish the facts in the pulilic press, and it should Im 
compulsory that sucli facts sliould be published pro and con from each side. 
And we do not want our side alone, we want the employers’ side represented 
also, n’hat will be the biggest stop to the bringing about of a speedy ad- 
justment. 

Olinirman Walsh. Well, now, what sort of a body would you suggest, a 
State or national body created by law, or do you think it should lie left to the 
voluntary act of the employers and employees under some system of coopera- 
tion? 

Mrs, Noel. I believe a system of having a mediator, or a system of arbitra- 
tion would be perhaps one of the best things to be tried. There might be some 
flaws even in that. Wo haven’t yet tried the thing fully. It has been tried 
in other countries, and has proven of good results. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you think the people generally could be protected 
against what you conceive to be the injustices of the law and the unjust 
action of officials such as you have described heretofore? 

Mrs. Noel. Well, for one thing, I think we have to have some pretty strict 
election laws that does away with men spending great fortunes, if they have 
their fortunes, to secure their election. We have during election time men 
who Iiave automobiles and can furnish automobiles, and they take advantage 
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of the fact that they have aiitoiiiohileK, and they secure their election. I 
think a great deal can he done with that. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean select more democratic oflicials? I mean 
officials that are drawn more from the body of tlie ixjople. 

Mrs. Noel. De<*hledly. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, doe,s it seem to be the fact that the officials elected 
partially represent only one class of the community or the community as a 
whole? 

Mi‘s. Noel, Yes; that has been steadily the case. We have secured a little 
better cojulitions ; at least we have secured the election of some men that 
have given us letter consideration. I think the biggest thing that ha.s hap- 
I>eneil to organized labor in this State ha.s been the establishing of the present 
iyi>e of labor commissions. The woman you had on the witness stand tliis 
morning was a true example as to what tliat labor commission <loes in justi<'e 
to tlie workei-s at the prestait time. We did have a labor commission In this 
State, and it was a poUti<*al job. When we did go there all we did get in 
answer to any labor difficulty was that they could not attend to it because 
lliey were just gatliering statisti(*s. We were always confroned by statistics. 
We* could never tignre out what statistics could do to us in case of trouble. 

(Uiuirman Walsh. Does the pr(‘S(‘iit commission have the confidence of the 
people, l)o1h employers and employees? 

Mrs. Noel. I think it has the full confidence of the worlcers. I will say iluit 
l>erliaps, with two exceptions of the workers, it hasn't tlie full confiileiu'o 
which is based largely on ignorance and largely on inborn mistrust of pul)lic 
officials due to a(‘tious of imiilic officials in tlie i>ns(. And what I would want 
to say for hett('ring the conditions of tlie workers, as one of the big measures, 
would be to enlarge that labor commission, to incn'ase it in its tinancial 
power to do things. At present it is uiaha* quile a liaiidicap. As far as the 
attitude of the employers is concerned toward the present type of labor coiu- 
mis.sioners, 1 dare say they are m*t very friendly to it, and that has bwn 
proven — of course I won't say tlmt for all employers— I mean to say all 
employers who fc‘el themselves particularly hit by that kind of a lahoi* com- 
mission, and that can he shown by Iheir antagonism to the elected representa- 
tives that were instrumental in putting that lalior commission into action. 

You will see that tlie personnel of the labor commission is to some extent 
composed of representatives of labor, and I belit‘ve it is due — in fact, I say 
it is due to the mode of selecting llie personnel of the labor eommission that 
we, the workers, have received a just deal. I b(*li<we that one of the big 
things that sliould always be done by any OoveriimiMit— that whenever tliey 
intend to secure the facts as regards labor troubles, labor injustices, and any- 
thing of that .sort, would lie to liave both sides represented. I cite you tlie 
instance tliat at one lime the city council appointed a commission to investi- 
gate the housing conditions of the workiu'S in Los Angeles. That commission 
was comiKised of every otlier type of repre.siMitative exceiit the worker. Now, 
consequently the reisirt that came back was in a large measure one sided. 
The worker’s full issue was not represented in that roijoi t. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mr. Weiiistock would like to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner Wetnstook. You pointed out a little while ago, Mrs. Noel, 
tliat while it was a very commendahle tiling on the part of the workers to 
strive to be<?ome a home builder, that, on tlie other hand, in Los Angeles the 
very fact of a worker liecoming a liome builder made him a slave to his job. 
Well, under tliose circumstances, if you were a wage earner what w^ould you 
do? Would you or would you not liocome a home builder here? 

Mrs. Noel.* Unless I w'as dependent on a steady job or anything tliat secured 
me permanency in the community I would refuse to imild a liome in Ia>s 
A ngeles— in fact, in any city. I tliink it is detrimental to the worker because 
he hampers himself. In fact, that is one reason w'hy some men even don’t 
marry— because they are tied dowm with a family; can’t move around as 
quickly. . . , , , 

Commissioner Weinstock. So tliat you think wdiile it is commendable on the 
part of the worker to strive to own his own home, in your opinion it is not 
a wise thing for him to do? 

Mrs. Noel. No, sir; not under the present nmle of handling industry and 
a few other things. ^ 

Commissioner Weinstock. You also called attention, Mrs. Noel, that some 
of the department stores practiced misrepresentation on their special bargain 
sales. Well, possibly you may not be aware of the fact, but there Is a law 
on the statute books that makes that a crime, and consequently those who 
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iir« urullty of that sort of practice are liable, and it would seem to me if that 
thing it done there is a remedy at iiand and that It is for your association to 
follow up those cases and bring the wrongdoers to prosecution. 

Mrs. Noel. I have thought about doing that thing of late. That sort of 
thing is never carried on and fought through until you have a body of workers 
who can particularly give their time to it. I myself have come against the vio- 
lation of that law, Mr, Welnstock, and would have been glad to bring the 
offender to justice, but I wasn’t connecte<l with enough influential i>eople or, 
l>erhaps, even the money — the money end has a great deal to do with It also. 

Commissionor Wetnstock. Is there a consumers’ league in Los Angeles? 

IMrs. Noel. Yes. And while you speak of the con.Giimer.s’ league I want to point 
out to you that there wiis a statement made here this morning by INIr. Letts 
as regards the eight-hour law and the Saturday half holiday. He seemed to givi* 
himself the sole credit for doing that sort of thing. I want to point out to you 
that with the activity — through the activity <)f the consumers’ league the workers 
and the great group of intluential women in the city of Los Angeles the mer- 
chants were practically forced into having that Saturday half holiday. There 
was, you might say, almost a nation-wide agitation in favor of that sort of 
thing, and I further want to state on that that one particular merchant was 
so opposed to tliat Saturday half holiday that th(‘y practically had to force 
him into it. lie could not see it. .lust like a lot of them could not see the benelit 
of the workmen’s comiKuisalion act or other of those things. They st‘em to be 
particularly given to the faculty of not studying things ahead of time. They 
seem to be so completely wrapped up iu their business that they can’t see ahead. 
Now, that particular merchant, after the Saturday half holiday was arranged, 
he himself admitted that for the tirst time in Ids lift* — that means his business 
life — he had fully enjoyed hi.s Sunday, hecaiuse before that lie had been so dead 
tired after having the store open the long liours on Saturday that he u.sed all 
day Sunday to rest; he could not oven go to church. He had to slay in bed and 
rest; the strain was so bal'd on him. Y(‘t the community had to force him Into 
establishing belter conditions for Idinself, Now, that brings me I’ight away to 
the point that I really feel that a lot of employers need somebody to watch over 
them. I never felt it so k(*eidy as I have since I have been here allending tliese 
sessions that have l)e(‘n going on. It has Imhui a complete revelation to me to 
find out how little those men seem to know about the organization to which they 
belong — the vital points of the organization to whi(‘li they belong — and how little 
they know about the big luiinan Issue that ought to he considered. How little 
they seem to kuow about social economics. Ninety per cent of the business men 
fall in business 

Commissioner Weinst(K’K. Ninety-five per cent. 

Mrs. Noel. Ninety-five per cent. Then I think in Los Angelos It must almost 
come close to KM) per cent, hi'canse I want to point out to this commission (hat 
I am in close touch with some mail ctirriers who deliver mail in the downtown 
business section, and wliat they tell me of the continuous change in tlie offices 
was a revelation to me, and I can’t for the life of me see why some of them 
don’t do something to better their own conditions. I really think It is about 
time for them to join the ranks of organlzeil labor and learn a few things. 
Did you have any spe(‘ial question? 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mrs. Noel. Mr. Letts pointed out to you the womlerful advautag(‘S of his new 
store. Now, if any man under the j)ri‘.sent mode of agitation that is continvn 
ously going on, builds a new store with a basement to it wjiere sales art* 
going on, why I don’t know what ought to bo done to biin, liecaiise I tbink 
that we have now carrieii on an agitation for years against basement stores. 
We haven’t any business to have that sort of thing in Los Angeles or elsewhere, 
not in this kind of a climate, not considering that a great many who come 
to this climate come here for their liealtli, and a« great many of them work In 
stores. It was brought to my attention that out of the tailors that come to thi^ 
coast, 60 per cent are sick. A great many of them are sent out here by the 
removal bureau of the .Tewish charitable organization in the East. Now, tliat 
60 per cent come largely from the sweatshop conditions of the East. Tltcy 
don’t ship them any other place; tliey sliip them West; that is the place. We 
get them. 

Now, doesn’t It seem to he a case of prevention rather than cure? They have 
to do something. I want to add to this a few figures on the chai'lty side of it, 
and as you spoke to me as to what was done to provide officers — public officers, 
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intimidation of them, ami coercion of tliem — I want to say to you that one 
v,orker Mlto applied for a ]><)sition in charity and was taken through the civll- 
sorvice examination, tli(‘so two questions were asked of her: “Are you a Social- 
ist? Are you in sympatiiy with the I. W. W.?” Those were the two questions 
asked of tliose workers. Now, wiiat has 'that got to do with charity? I fail to 
see it. Tlie county charity organizations and city association spends a great 
amount of money every year on sending people East on public money. Now, 
tliis city is the only city — these figures have been given to me — this city is the 
only one — Los Angeles is the only city in the country that undertakes to give 
}fl20,(XK) to relieve destitution. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Noel, IMr. Welnstock would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner OXX^nxell. Could I ask just one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. IMr. Weinstock hasn’t finished. 

Commissioner O’CoxnkiAm I just have one thought. 

Chairman W \lsh. He .says lie has just one thought. 

Commissir)ner Weinstock. Very well. Let him go ahead. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

Commissioner 0‘CoNNEr.L. Have you any idea of the cost of tlu' charily di»» 
trihuted, in dollars, at Los Angeles? 

Mrs. Noel. How much it costs? 

. Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. If they take in $10().(K)0, liow much of that 
does it cost to operate? 

Commissioner M’einstock. How much goes to the ])oor? 

Mrs. Noel. I haven’t figured on tiiat as >el. I know a whoh' lot of it will he 
taken to give (‘harity. 

Chairman Weinstock. In the cour.se of your te.stimony you called attention 
to the fact that ovidcuice had been presente<l before this commission that all 
that the merchants and manufacturers’ as.sociation has to do is to press a button 
on the local administration and the police are promptly present. Can you 
give this coinmlssiim any specific instance wliere tlie police have unjustly and 
unlawfully and ilh'gaily arrested workiu-s? 

Mrs. Noel. Yes, sir. An instance occurred on Ciirlstmas night. Perhaps that 
lieeame known all through the State. Wlien >ou look through the report of 
the housing commission and see undta* wluit conditions the Mexican workers 
live in this eoinmunity, and if the police did know a little something about 
humane conditions, and if tliey would study tlie idea of what was the 
))rovailing sentiment on that Oliristmas night, they would have gone at it more 
humanely and more carefully. That outrage will always remain a blot on tlie 
name of the <'ity of Los Angeies. But the city went there and used its authority 
in a manner unjustifiable. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, how many instances can you give to the 
commission, specific cases, of course, and not mere opinion hut facts, wiiere 
jvorkers were nnlawfnlly aiTesied and prosecuted? 

Mrs. Noel. Mr. Weinstock, I tiiink tliat point was pretty well covered by 
memhers of organized labor preceding me, and thi“>^ pointed out wliere the 
boycott was used in connection with the strikes that ociTirred in the city of 
I,f>s Angeles. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I tliink those wt‘re cases wiiere there were actual 
ionvhtions ia*fore tlie jury. 

Chairman Walsh. There were 407 ti'stified to. 

Mrs. Noel. Tliere were a nnmher of arn^ts nnjustlfialile. 

Chairman Walsh. I think the staff lias summoned Mr. Harriman, who has 
that detail. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As a regular attendant at this lioaring, you doubt- 
less have noticed the contradictory testimony that has been submitted to the 
commission, the conflicting testimony. On the one hand, this commission has 
lienrd here and in San Francisco that because of the fact of San Francisco be- 
ing a so-called closed-sliop town capital lias been discouragal from locating and 
employment has been minimized by virtue of the fact that it is alleged that 
because of the liigh labor cost those intending to engage in industrial enter- 
prises have kept away from San Francisco, and In that wise reducing the full 
amount of employment. On the other hand, it has been contended, as you 
have heard here, that by virtue of the fact that Los Angeles being a so-called 
nonunion town, capital lias been induced to come here, thereby creating a 
large volume of employment that otherwise would not he here. Now, If those 
facts are correct, If by virtue of the closed-shop conditions of San Francisco 
capital has been discouraged from locating and thus minimizing possible em- 
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l)loyment, and if, on the other liand, by virtue of the nonunion conditiiMi in Los An- 
;^eles capital has been encoiiraf?e<l to come th this city and start indust l ies, thus af- 
fording an increased volume of employment, putting yourself, if you can, In 
tlie position of the community, as representing the public, setting aside your 
bias i)ro and con, which of the two, Independently, and interested in the welfaiv^ 
of the worker and the State, wdiich woulil you prefer? 

ISIrs. Noel. I would prefer the San Francisco condition. This is from a per- 
f(‘ctly unprejudiced viewpoint. This is viewed from the vhnvpolnt of tlie stu- 
dent of social comlitions, that Inviting enormous amounts of population to a 
<*ommunity helter skidter, that is creating an abnormal conilition of influx to 
a community, does not benefit that community. That It creates a growth that 
is abnormal. That a gradual growth, sane, rational, aci'ording to the natural 
i'ondilions and according to the natural resources of a given locality is far 
better than an abnormal condition of growth. 

(Commissioner AVein stock. Well, .summing up, then, it would resolve itself 
down to this — crystallizing your thought you think it is b(‘tP‘r for a minimum 
number of workers to get a high wage than for a maximum numbi'r of workers 
to get a low^ w^age? 

Mrs. Noel. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Commissioner Wetxstock. In other words, there is n<>l (‘uougli woi-k in 
San Francisco under existing conditions to giv(' eMM\\l)o<ly that mighi work the 
higliest w'age? 

Afrs. Noel. Yes, sir. 

Ouninissioner Weinstock. In los Angcdes there an* iK‘rha))s more poojde 
(‘inployed, but at a hnver w'age. You think it is better to have fewer people 
(‘luployed at a high w'age than many at a low w’age? 

Mrs, Noel. Yes, sir. I get your point. It might for a period — p(U’ha]>s the 
Los Angeles plan miglit he a lu'tter one for a period, hnl in the long i‘un it 
would be (letrimeutul. The (ouditions that you describe in San Framasco ' 
would adjust thoinsolves to a normal condition, while dowo hero they could 
not adjust themselves to a normal condition. Normal union conditions aim 
for a proper standard of living. You could not adjust the conditions dowo 
here to tliat, because tlu* social conditions lu're w'ould be going down and down 
instead of up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean the living staiulard wmuld be dro]>ping? 

IMrs. Noel. Yes, sir; tlie living standard would be going dowm. 1 think it is 
made plain in our report of the city council industrial committee that llie liviug 
standard— the standard of living— and the wages in T.os Angeles are lower 
than in any other city on the coast, and eonsociuently tlie standard of living 
must be lower also. In that report w'c feel w^e figured out carefully what 
would be a living wage. AVe sptuit an awful long time o\er that. AVe wantiNl 
to find out wdiat a worker could get along on in Los Angeles, and w’O found a 
w’orker supporting one person, either u child or a dependent— supporting one 
dependent, and w'O figured out that on an aviTage evei’.v worker has to suii- 
port somebody, either parent, or child, or somebody — and w’C figured out that 
one man with one cliild, putting It approximately, could subsist on $2 a day. 
We put that dowm as a subsistence w^age. A living wage, wliicli wouhl give to 
tlie worker the benefits of life, tlio benefits of civilization put it that way 
that worker w'ould have to have at lea.st $4 a day. Now', that wouUl bring it 
more to the San Francisco scale of W’ages; or perhaps we might prejudice 
people by mentioning San Francisco so much, so put it dow’ti as a union towui. 

Commissioner AVein stock. Just one m'ore question: From your close con- 
tact with labor, organized and unorganized, wdiat seems to be the concensus of 
opinion as to the workmen’s compensation act? 

Mrs. Noel. We favor it ; and of course there may be some wdio do not under- 
stand it yet. I W’ill say frankly that in some employmenis and among some 
workers i have found opposition to It, but not because of the act, but because 
of ignorance, not understanding the act. ... 

(Commissioner AAhaNSTOCK. Among those who understand the act, wmat is 
their attitude? 

Mrs. Noel. They favor it. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we w ill no\v adjourn until to-morrow' morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 

• We would like to have you resume the stand to-morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. in., an adjournment was taken until 10 ochM*k 
a. m. of the following day, Saturday, September 12, 1914.) 
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Los Angklks, Cal., Saturday, Sepi ember 12, 191.^ — 10 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Wjilsh, Commissioners Welnstock, O’Connell, Commons, 
timl Garretson. Basil M. Manly. 

Chairman Walsh. I‘lease he in perfect order, ladles and gentlemen. 

Mrs. Noel, will you just resume the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. FRANCES N. NOEL— Continued. 


Chairman Walsh. Now, if there is anything else that was not asked you 
<llre(‘tly, Mrs. Noel, that you would like to say, you may proceed now. 

Mrs. Noel. To begin with, I want to say that the statement has been made 
here by the direct representaitive of the merchants and manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, Mr, Zeehandelaar, that the trade-unions are here to stay. lie himself 
made that statement. Now, then, if the trade-unions are here to stay, we, 
the membership of the trade-union movement of T.os Angeles, demand this: 
That wo are to be regarded as a .social institution and treated as sucIl He 
furtiier made tlie statement that li>e merchants and manufacturers’ organi- 
zation is <»rganzied for general welfare. Now, wlieii tlie unemployment issue 
arose in the city of I.os Angeles last winter, it was the Friday Morning Club 
whicli was the tirst organization to call a meeting to discuss the problem of 
unemployment in this community. They sent out Invitations to every one of 
th<‘ big representatives of the nu‘r(*hants and manufncturei’s in this community 
to come and meet with them, and they also semt out invitations to the labor 
organizations and other kindred civic organizations to discuss the issue. Those 
who went and called on these employers to come ami meet with us w'ere tmmed 
down with ji pretty sound rebuke for oven attempting to hold a meeting in 
conjunction with the labor organizations. And when tlie meeting w'iis held 
these gentlemen were conspicuous by their ab'^ence. Now, then, if they main- 
tain that they are organized for general welfare, and honest in their purpose, 
then the best thing they can do is to show" up wdien tlie oiiportunity arrives. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar further states that wdiatever is of beneht to the employing 
class must be of benefit to the employeil class. We agre^e to that. Now, if it 
is of benefit to the employers to organize ami bargain collectively, it must by 
all means be of benefit to the (Muployeil class to bargain collectively. Ami the 
quicker they come to an underslamling as to laov it is to be brought about, the 
better both parties will be off. A statement has further been made by ^ir. 
Zeeliandelaar that union prevents efliciency; it is not an incentive for bigber 
w’uges. I deny that tlie union is not an incentive to ethcieiicy, because every 
trade organization lias its ow'ii journal, and through that journal they educate 
themselves oonstantly on the advance in the lines of their trade. 

They also constantly educate themselves as regards civic affairs, mnnicijial, 
State, ami National. Now, I believe if the employers would recognize this fact 
they w"ould realize that w'O are decidedly aiming at the efhciency constantly. 
It ha.s been stated here by Mr. Letts here on the platform; it has also been 
stated by the municipal employment Inireau that the big trouble that confronts 
them is tliat they can md get efficient help. Now, what Is the trouble if they 
can’t get it? Is something wrong with our educational institutions? What is 
wrong? Perhaps tlie cause is more fundamental than most of us think. Tlie 
standard of living has been going down. Naturally those wdio spring forth 
from sucli parentage and sordid home conditions can not he eflicient. There 
are employers who have training schools in connection wMth their establish- 
ments. Training schools in connection with the emiiloyers may in some in- 
stances l>e a benefit; in other instances, and perhaps in most of them, lliey 
are a detriment, because the employer will train tlie man to suit his own par- 
ticular enterprise rather than public welfare ns a wiiole. 

Now, we have a city school system here in I^s Angeles. The schools are, 
I dure say with full franknes.s, of high standard. But I would say that that 
is not solely due to these organizations who are .so imbued with the spirit 
of public welfare. There is a certain motive Involved in that. I take It here 
the high-school teachers wiio are asking for higher wnigos — they make this state- 
ment: 

“Now, where is a higher standard of efhclency demanded of the teaching 
force than in Los Angeles, where the schools are regarded as a peculiar busi- 
ness asset, being used for all promoting organizations as an Inducement to 
attract home seekers and the investment of capital. The excellence of our 
schools has been made possible by the honest and effective work of the teach- 
ers. And in order that this excellence may be continued and augmented the 
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teachers should be placed on a salary basis in keeping wltli the character oC 
the service they are rendering to the comiminity,” 

So it shows to you tliat there is an effort to make It a business asset, and if 
they make It a business asset of that kind we don’t begrudge tiial ; let them 
go to it. That is one of the things we don’t particularly lK*grudge. But tliere 
is a danger involved in that; when they want to make it a peculiar lousiness 
asset they also may make an attempt to exercise control over that educa(i(»nal 
Institution, and some efforts have been made. 

One of the efforts was the forcing on our board of education of a so-called 
mercantile efficiency expert. He was brought here by the l>nsinoss men’s 
committee, ami put on a salary of $2,400 for 16 weeks. He was a complete 
failure; the teachers considered him a joke. They considered it an insult 
to be put in a position of sitting at that man’s feet and listening to ins teach- 
ing. They finally had to bring in high-school tetichers in order to make a show- 
ing in his classes. He himself was a man wlio had failed in business. But Just 
the same he was kept there. It has been denied that lie was forced on tlio board 
of education. 

Then lliere was a journal called — some kind of a ready-to-wear journal ; it 
is a retail merchants’ journal. After the gentleman got llirongii hort' in this 
community tliey gave him a hm^st tliat would make you think he was the highest 
exi)ert that ever dropped down from lieaven. Now, then, we went before the 
l)ourd of education and protested that such a man was put in tlie service. Fur- 
th(‘rmore, while wo a<‘knowle(lged tlie good tliat was in lh<‘ ])lan of that mode of 
education we protested against leaving out the worker’s side of it, and then 
w(* s(‘nt in a report to the Imard of eilucation, telling them what we thought 
would be of benetit to add to that course. We asked that the effects on the 
mental and physical structure of the human body should be consideretl in the 
scliool education. Fii*sl, the (‘ffects of inhaling impure air in offices, stores, ami 
workshops. The child should be taught that in the school. 

“ The children should be tauglit to consider the effects on the mental and 
t)hysical structure of the human Ixuly, from continuous working by arHfi(‘ial 
light; from working long hours, overtime, and during the niglit; from stamliiig 
long hours, particularly on unprotectcnl stone floors; from mTve-killliig mo- 
notony of certain kinds of labor; from beginning certain kinds of labor too 
early in life; from speeding up especially in comi>etition with power machines; 
from working too long undergronml, artificially lighted cellars included ; from 
insanitary conditions of neglected surroundings in places of emplyoinent. 

“We further recommend that vocational training include a study not only 
of production, but overproduction as well. It will develop an uuderstaiiding 
of the causes of State, Nation, and world-wide unemployment.’’ 

Now, gentlemen, this report we fil(*il with the board of cHlucation. and we 
never received a reply to it. We were never aske<l to come there and consult 
with them in consequence of that report. We tiltnl it there personally. I leave 
with you a full reymrt of that proposition. 

Ohairman Walsh. I ’lease baud it to the stenographer. 

((k)py of the Los Angeles Municipal News of Friday, December Ifi. 
containing the report referred to, was subinitti*d in printed form.) 

IVirs. Nokl. Now, then, there is a law in the schools which prohibits the dis- 
tribution of any sort of advertisement or mercantile efforts to infliiemv the 
public, or anything of that sort. la\st winter my boy brought home this 
ticket [reading] : 

“ Make your dollar nimble. I Ixdieve in Los Angeles and her peoi)le. Pros- 
perity belongs to us here and now. Commerce, industry, ami nature are ready. 
I am full of the spirit of optimism and radiate prosperity. I smile every day.” 

This was given out under the auspic^es of the National Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. I went poll mell down to the Security Building wliere the hoard of 
education is located, and found out how that tiling liappened to he circulated. 
I was told the permission was grunted by the board of education. Now, gen- 
tlemen, if we from the Labor Temple should issue something of that sort, that 
would benefit the labor organizations, then we would he .soundly turne<i down. 
I will say that. Anyway, they violated the law in the schools. Now, tlie 
question has been askeil, what can I recommend to benefit the conditions in 
the future, perhaps even In the present. 

To begin with, I recommend an eight-hour law, a universal eiglit-Iiour law. 
AVe have fought for that. But Mr. liCtts has testified here on this staiid that 
his institution Is In good condition, even though they have an eight-liour law. 
I did disagree with him on that point where he asked for a leniency on tlve 
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eight-lioiir law at rertain times. I know vvliat the gentlemen are striving at 
They want a leniency on the eight-honr law in their establishments during 
Christmas time and immediately following Christmas when they renew stock 
or change stock in the whole establishment. Now, that is just exactly the 
time when the eight-honr law is needed. They don’t need it so badly the rest 
of the time, because there is not the rush In the business. Then we have to 
protect the girls and the other employees. I further recommend an old-age 
pension, and Government sick and death benefit fund ; arrangement with news- 
l>apers to i)rint oflicial statements regarding Government atfairs. Gentlemen, 
as we asked the railroads to carry Government mall, why shouldn’t we have 
an arrangement with the newspapers to carry oflicial reports of the Govern- 
ment, so the pec>ple get straight goods? 

I further recommend that when you gentlemen go back to Washington to 
work for the appointment of a committee to go out all over the trail that you 
have covered and investigate the standard of living for employers. It seems 
somewhat of an insult to the laboring man to have someone go around and 
tind out just about how much we can live on. It seems to me somewhat an 
interference with free American citizenship that has been mouthed here so 
freely. I further recommend a thorough and efft'ctive organization of the 
labor market, municipal. State, and national. To-day it is anybody’s business 
and everybody’s business. It is Ixung recognized now tliat labor is. a com- 
modity. We can’t get around that any more. Now, if labor is a commodity, 
then what confronts us is to tind out whether we deal with that commodity 
as brutally, as cold, as indifferent as we deal with sugar ai\d anything else, or 
whether we treat it from the human standpoint. And I fail to see in all the 
dealings of the employing gentlemen that have been on the witness stand 
here, that they have exhibited in any way a large human horizon in tlaur 
inode of work. 

It has been a case of profit; how much profit? Why, they can’t tell, with 
all their organizations iiack of them, how much it costs any of their employees 
to live. 

I come back to the point of efficiency. The United States Government 
appointed a committee, or a commission, to investigate the issue of vocati(mal 
training, and in the report of that commission I find; That of 25,000,(K)0 work- 
ers less than 1 per cent — that of 25,(KK),000 workers in agriculture, in industry — 
less than 1 per cent are eflicient. Now, gentlemen, what is wrong with our 
institutions of learning? Something is wrong, and I think we can And the 
Trail if we are going for it, because the big financiers of the country have a 
finger in the pie of our institutions of learning, d’here are reconls found where 
some of the teachers and professors have been discharged because they did 
attack too strongly the present system of our Government, and so forth. 

Now, something has been said about false labor leaders. I find that in 
Akron, Ohio, in the rut)ber Industry, where there was recently a strike, every 
one of the I. W. W. leaders, the secretary of the Socialist Party, and several 
leaders of the Federation of Labor were direct agents of the detective agencies. 

Now, these are sinne of the false labor leaders; you will find them occasionally. 
It takes once in a wliile some time to find them out. But we find them eventu- 
ally, and you may say: “Why does it take you so long to find them out?’’ 
Well, they" are smooth chaps ; they are artists in the game ; they know how to 
lead, and' before we can break down the following of these alleged leaders it 
takes a little while. 

I made the statement yesterday that I was dubious, and always will be until 
the last chapter is written, about the explosion of the Times. In Europe there 
was at one time a movement to break up the political and labor organization of 
workers, particularly the Socialist Party. A number of assassinations oc- 
curred. A careful investigation in conjunction with the police, who happened 
to be on one occasion friendly to labor, there was traced in Switzerland a group 
of men, alleged labor leaders, and in their lair, from whence they came, were 
tound all the implements of dynamite and infernal machines, and what was 
more, there was found a document which traced the whole crew to the Prus- 
sian Government in Berlin. Public Indignation rose so high that one of the 
prime ministers had to resign from his post. But the men who allowed them- 
selves to be betrayed, they were hung, but the prime minister and the Prussian 
Government went free, and not until we know what has become of McManIgle 
will we agree to all that has happened in the Los Angeles Times. 

I recommend a better system of law and a reconstruction of the courts. 
1 urge tliat a system which appoints United States supreme judges for life 
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that that system be abolished; that the Unltod States Supreme Court rome 
(‘loser to the i>eople. I further recommend that a careful Investigation be made 
at all times on the attack made on technically trained men, particularly those 
that are in the employ of municipal, county, and national governments. Gen- 
tlemen, I have come to the conclusion that it is much wiser to (piit hanging onto 
the coat tails of politicians for public improvement; rather stand back in full 
lorce of the technically trained men, because there is too much intellectual 
proKStitution forced on that type of men. For my part, from a woman’s view- 
point, t regard it of the highest need for this country that instead of spending 
so much time on the prosecution of the white-slave traffic that we at the sarnie 
time spend a great deal of time on investigation as to what brings about the 
intellectual prostitution of the press and kindred institutions. You might also 
include in that some of the pulpits which have been prostituted fur the sake of 
crejiting wrong public sentiment. 

Now, I have tx^en askcxl to explain my views on housing — on the housing of 
the poor and the workers particularly. I rec(jmmend that in ('V(‘ry ciiy there 
be established — and it is beginning now, I am glad to say — a systematic city 
planning. In this <dty it would make your hair stand on edge to see how they 
spread out the town. If jou Inive time before you go Fast and you want to 
see a real concrete example, go down to San Diego ; that is a sister town liere. 

Now, at San Diego — I bring that up as a side issue — I want to point out 
^\hat happened in (‘onsequence of the lack of city planning, and the spr(‘adlng 
out of a town indiscriminately. The taxes and assessment rate on the bouses— 
on tile owners of houses down there, have reached a point now that in some 
instances they are assessixl above the speculative value of the property. Why? 
Because the spreading out of the town means acres of vacant property. This 
develops tremendous civic expense that must be covered. Therefore the town 
must be planned in a projier way to avoid unnecessary expense. I further 
rec'ommend — of course that will come under the same head — that a proper 
system of transportation will always be considered in every city. It affects 
the workers directly. 1 point out to you that recently through the strike in the 
city of Torrance, which is one of the garden cities of Los Angi^los — wo have, 
they claim, grown to such tremendous proportions in this city that we have 
to follow the example of England and other European C(mntri(^s where tliere 
are large congested cities, that we, too, must ostablisli garden cities; Torrance 
is one of these garden cities. It was (‘siahlislied, they frankly admit it, witli 
no particularly humane motive. It was an effort to make profit. They built 
it t7 miles outside of Los Angeles. The gas company, whicli in many instances 
(ould not be moved to i)ut gas iu the Imiiies of workers in imimproved districts, 
they took Ibo gas 17 miles out of tiie city into tliat t(Avn, and six industries 
moved over tliere, too. I’he biggest was tiio Union Tool Shop. I believe there 
are about 400 employed in Uie Union Tool Shop. Now, wiien the strike broke 
out we went down there to investigate the conditions. Here is a letter from 
one of the women in that town. She writes, “There are 42 unocciqiled bouses 
here iu town. The workers can’t rent a lumse from one comiiany — there are 
two comiianios — workers can’t rent a house from one company because tliey 
want to sell it on the installment plan. If lliey want to go down there they 
must buy on the installment plan. The rent of some of (he liouses was as 
high — went from $13 to $25 a month. Now, they were puzzled, intensely puz- 
zled, why the workers wouldn’t live down tliere. And it was found ont that of 
course the workers bad become wise to some’ of the eastern garden cities, like 
rullman and a few of those. Tliey refused to be corralled in one territory 
where when a strike breaks out tliey can be surrounded by tin* militia or the 
armed guards of the companies and simply kept there. That is why they didn’t 
want to go down there. 

Furthermore, the houses that were built down there wore iiiillt by building 
companies — they are buildings of the cheapest type. I went through a lot of 
the houses. I took one of the workers from the temple along with me, and 
pretended he was my husband. We went house hunting. And we found that 
in practically every one of the houses there were marks of tlie winter rains. 
And yet they expected the workers to gladly buy tho.se houses. FurUierinoi’e, 
it was a matter of record that the municipal improvements, like street im- 
provements, plumbing, and so forth, was done of the cheapest kind, and tlie 
workers knew it and they refused to buy there. I could tell you still more of 
that. It covers a big field. But that touches enough on the housing Issue. 

Now, these workers who refuseil to live down there, they spent from two to 
three hours a day on the car, and spend from $8 to $11 u month in car fare. 
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The irulustries should be place<l so they become convenient for the workers. 
Now I repeat, that the institutions of law, and law In general, should become 
intelligible to the people. Perhaps you remember looking over the pages of 
history, that so long as the mass of the people could not read the Bible, even 
s<^nue of the alleged agents of God would take advantage of the ignorance of 
the people and use their ignorance to exploit them. Now then, if we ma<le 
the law so that it becomes intelligible to the mass of the people, I think we go 
a long ways to the goal of overcoming difficulties. 

Such investigation as you are making here to-day, I would suggest that the 
proceedings of each city be place<l in a public library, and one in each public 
school. 1 believe there are more people than those that have come to these 
meetings interested in these proceedings, but for many reasons can not be here 
and take it all in. 

T would recommend that in every city there be a chamber of labor alongside 
of the chamber of commerce. 

IMie eiglit-hour law Is essential to have time for tlie study of civic affairs. 
Now, for instance, right now we arc confronted by a vote for a string of amend- 
ments in the next legislature that fills several pages. And in order to be intelli- 
gent voters we have to have time to study them. So shortening of hours Is 
essential. 

Tlie election day should become a legal holiday absolutely, because while 
there is a law on the statute hook which makes it compulsory for employers to 
let the men go out and vote, at the same time there are numerous cases on tho 
records where that has not been granted. 

Now, something I would like to say with regard to factory life, for the mode 
' of dwellings, for the kind of factories and stores, and so forth. It seems to me 
tliere Is s(nnetlung right here as regards Uncle Sam, who himself is an em- 
ployer, and w’ho oiiglit to take a little bettiT stand once in a wiiile in the con- 
slruction of Government buildings where thousands of people are employed. 
And I refer you to our Los Angeles post office. Before you go East, go and in- 
vestigate it, and see for yourself that the accommodations for the workers in our 
brand-new jmst office arc bad. Most of them are working by artificial ligiit. 
That .should not l)e. The Oovernmeiit has experts out to investigate tlie causes 
of diseases of pigs and other animals. Why not investigate what makes mail 
cai-rlers and mail clerks wear eye gla.sses continually, and if tlie iM)st-office 
buildings are constructed so that they are working constantly liy artificial light, 
let us imild post ofiices tiiat have decent liglit. N()w, you may say how can we 
always arrange for a proper building of factories, and so fortli. 

Tliat proposition was strikingly solved in a large city In Europe. I went 
abroad some years ago and made a study of a nnml>er of things. I presume it 
would not prejudice you if I state that in the construction of the building of the 
Vorwarts — that is the German national daily of the Socialists — in the construc- 
tion of that big establishment every facility was arranged to make the workers 
comfortable. And I asked them how that wa.s done, and they told me that 
before they constru(*ted the building they asknl the arcliitect and everyone em- 
ployed In the establishment down to tlie smalU'st office boy to meet vith the 
architect, and then each one had a chance to express himself regarding the 
plans of the esteblishinent in ri'gard to comforts, and so forth. So that helps 
a whole lot in making the hiilhling apropos to the worker’s needs. And I think 
Uncle Sam might take a lesson from that if he is not prejudiced to some 
ignorant foreigners. 

Now, I have pointed out that one of the big helps to us will be a more com- 
plete labor commission. As it is now we are highly pleased with It, but we 
know they haven’t got enough power and not enough finance to carry on their 
woik. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not want to hurry you nor interrupt yon, but please 
do not repeat anything that you have gone over. 

Mrs. Noel. Yes; I thank you for that. I wanted to point out in conjunction 
to this that it Is a surprise to me that in spite of this being realy an acknowi- 
edgeil relief to the workers in the State of California, that yet the gentlemen 
who are so anxious for public welfare are carrying on a fierce attack on Gov. 
.Tohnson, wiio has been greatly instrumental in helping to establish this particu- 
lar institution and make it what it should be. Now, If they are really sincere, 
wily don’t they support tlie men who have done something? That they don’t 
want to work with us — we don’t object to them not w^orklng with us, but why 
on earth don’t they work with those who do something outside of our organi- 
zations? That is the point I want to raise. Now, the other point is this: 
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That so many people — you have seen it right here — they seem to he very anxious 
to do something for labor. I don’t deny that they really are sincere In their 
motive of wanting to do something for labor. And they are sincere in it. But 
the thing that always has puzzled me is this: Why are they never willing to 
do something with labor? And on that hinges the whole difliculty. They are 
s|>endlng thousands and thousands of dollars on the Y. W. C. A. and thousands 
of dollars on the Y. M. C. A. Do both institutions roach dear down to the 
r(K>t of things? I admit they are good institutions, but they have not renchod 
the real issue yet. Now, then, through the Civic Center League, an institution 
that was recently estabUshe<l — and I omitted yesterday to mention tliat I was 
a member of it — through the Civic Center League we hope to establish in con- 
junction with every school in the city a system whereby the masses of tlie 
people can be reached In order to discuss civic affairs. 

This institution is quietly being attacked by some of tlie men that belonged 
to the no who attacked woman’s suffrage in the city, and by ti»o 50 — by some of 
tlie 50 who attacked the voting for the power bonds in our city. Now, under 
the auspices of the Civic Center League, I was recently called to Slierman, a 
city down here — a little sulmrb adjoining TiOS Angelos — to speak on the eight- 
hour law. Sliorman is a city populated chiefly by street-car employees. Tin* 
hall was packed with people, and tliere were a number of civil Issues that 
came up liuit sliould be discussed. But what struck me forcilily was the lack of 
disrussioii. Wlien I, after getting through with talking on the eiglit-liour law. 
invited expression from the audience either for or against the statements I 
laid made, not a voice from the audience. Next day two men liappeiu'd to iiioet 
me on the street, and one of tliem clapped me on the shoulder and said, “Mr-;. 
Noel, we are with you.” “ Well,” I said, “ why didn’t you say sometliing yes- 
terday when I talked there?” lie said, “We would not dare to express lair- 
S(‘Ives. We belong to tlie Pacific Kleclric Co., and if we did we would lose our 
jobs.” 

Now, I can bring you tlie testimony of one of tlie senators of this State, 
wlio has met the agents that were sent up nortli to tlie legislature from tlie 
comiiany, paid by the company, to go to Sacramento and work in the legis- 
lature from the labor standpoint against a reduction in tlie hours of tlie strcnd- 
car workers. Tliey were paid by tlie company. Now, tliesc men for tlie sake 
of not losing their jobs did go up there, paid by the company. And when they 
did get there tliey ploa<le<l witii tlie legislators to carry the law througli that 
would reduce the* hours of tlieir labor. But they were telling tliat tliey had to 
go there for the sake of not losing their jobs. And here I repeat that if that 
system of coercion does not create mental, moral, and physical cowards I woiihl 
like to be shown. I am from Missouri. There are 30 nationalities that were 
jiresent at an entertainment of an east-side schoid. Something was said on 
municipal amusements. I will say that a good many of the municipal amuse- 
ments, so called, are carried on by people such as teachers and pwple from the 
parent teachers' association and other kindred bodies. But nothing detiuite is 
being done by the government itself. 

1 want to point out to you that some years ago a well-meaning man gave to 
the city of Los Angeles what we call Griflith Park, a magnificent territory of 
park. Tlie Pacitic Electric lines, the Huntington lines, were approaclied to lay 
a street car line out to that park and made It accessible to the ix^ople; estab- 
lish a 5-cent car fare to that park. Ami the rejfly was that the conipauy did 
not care to lay a street oar line out to that park for the coiivenionce of the people, 
because they didn’t care to run a line that brought them in a 5-ceiit strict ear 
fare when they could get a 50-cent car fare down to the beaches. Now. is that 
working for public welfare? And Is that working for public amuseiiieut ? Now, 
I want to say a few words as regards the advertising of the city, while I have 
touched on that yesterday, INlr. Chnirmun, but there is one point that must he 
carefully considered. Just recently the manufacturers of the city, 
tlon with the supervisors, county supervisors, are aiming to raise .$350,<^), 1 
believe, for an entertainment fund of 1915 — for 1915, when the Panama Canal 
opens, and we expect a lot of visitors. They want to plant trees In cement 


boxes through the streets. ^ 

Down here in Thirteenth and Hill there was a big square with palms and 
trees in It. All the city had to do was to take over that square and make 
another much-needed park out of it. What happened? The 
well-meaning people to secure that territory for the city was lost. The treis 
were tXn otft. The plat was grade.! over, and to-day "e have a .jews,japer 
building on it on one corner and on the other corner two little sliatks. ^o\v, 
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Avliile on tlie one hand they want to raise funds to plant trees that are only 
temporary, and on the other hand cquld allow the destruction of a much-needed 
park territory, that is something I can’t understand. But it has been said that 
these 5^350,000, if they are going to be. raised, would be used to much better 
advantage, in a much more humane consideration for the coming visitors of 
1915, if they would be used to investigate whether we really have the facilities 
and the preparation to meet that influx of population. Up to date there has not 
]‘een anything done, approximately speaking, to meet that influx of population. 
And, for my part, I can’t understand why these gentlemen should be so awful 
anxious to increase popuhition in this State wlien in all past experience it 
has proven that overpopulated territory is a menace rather than a benefit, 
when in all past experience it lias proven that the conditions go down rather 
Ilian up. AVe don’t know what should be known — whether we have really so 
iminy natural resources to accommodate the industry that Is invited. It is 
lirobhunatical 

An etTort was made to have school children write to their eastern kinfolks 
loiters to boost and advertise this State and this city, but it failed. We pro- 
tested against it. It has been said that this is a wonderfully rich city. If we 
go to the city hall and ask for improvements they plead poverty. We have 
asked and pleaded for better street car conditions, and lo and behold we find 
recently that a man employed in tlie hoard of public utilities, who was excep- 
tionally (pialifieil in tlie service of railway engineer, has to be discharged for 
lack of funds. Anyway, in conjnnclion it sort of dovetails into the labor issue; 
it would be very wise to keep a close eye on the hoard of public utilities. 

AVe luive no city batlis. AVe have fearful looking river beds that should be 
(leveloped. AV’e have a dilapidated looking city hall. The issue of rebuilding 
it lias become a shuttlecock between the business interests of the north on 
Spring Street and soutli of Spring Street. Our city has no publicly owned 
lilirary. That means tlie building of it. So far it has been located around in 
dry-goods stores aud otlicr buildings. It Is usually moved from one new build- 
ing to the other, evidently to give them a start in renting. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe Hint about covers tlie essential points I 
wanted to cover to-day. 

(’hairman AValsii. AVell, tliank you, Mrs. Noel, we will not ask any other 
(piestions now, I guess. Very much obliged to you. 

Mrs. Noel. Beg your pardon, there is one industry that sliould liave been 
rovore<l, and that is tfio waiters and waitresses. 

Chairman AA^alsh. AA^ell, you may cover it as briefly as possible. I don’t 
want you to hurry, but we are dividing as to the time as well as the number 
of witnesses, and Mr. IManly has just notified me that labor was a lap of an 
liour and a half ahead in time. 

^Irs. Noel. I don’t want to be unjust and take too much time. 

Chairman AA^alsii. You are not. Everything yon have said is of interest. 

Mrs. Noel, I will take tlie liberty to file a few statistics in regard to the 
waiters and waitresse.s. 

Chairman AValsh, 1 wisli you would. You may slate it briefly, If you wish. 

^Irs, Noel. Perhaps it wouhl be a little too long. I want to say that the 
waiters, cooks, and hold einyfloyces are a big is, sue to consider. They are 
working under very ditficult conditioiLs. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you a statement drawn up showing the figures 
in it? 

^Irs. Noel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Kindly file that and we will take into consideration. 

Airs. Noel. Yes, sir. I am sorry you didn’t ask me more questions. 

(See Noel exhibit.) 

Chairman AValsh. Thank you. 

(’all Air. Kuhrts. 


TESTIMONY OP MR. G. J. KUHRTS. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Slate your name, please. 

Mr. Kuhrts. G. J. Kuhrts. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat Is your business? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Engineer, Los Angeles Railway Co. 

(Chairman Walsh. You are connected with what company? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Los Angeles Railway Co. 

ChaliTuan Walsh. That is a corporation of the State of California that 
operates that railway, is it? 
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Mr. Kuhbts. Yes, sir. 

Chairiutiu Walsh. Has it a holding company that is incorporated In any 
other State? ^ 

Mr. Kuhrts. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the capital stock of the company? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Those figures can be furnished— we can furnish those figures 
to you from our books. I am not prepared to state here — I haven’t the flguren 
here. 

Chairman Walsh. Speak a little louder, please. Has the company alwavs 
paid dividends? 

Mr. Kuhrts. No, sir. Paid interest on bonds, but no dividends. 

Chaiimian Walsh. No dividends for how long? 

Mr. Kuhrts. I don’t tliink it ever paid dividends. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tlie company bonde<l for? Wliat is its total 
bonded indebtedness? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Twenty-three million five hundred thousaml dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. What mileage has it? 

Mr. Kuhrts. It has 3iX) miles. » 

Chairman Walsh. How much urban an<l how much interurban? 

Mr. Kuhrts. I could not segregate that, 
t^hairinan Walsh. Couldn’t you give it by mileage? 

Mr. Kuhrts. I could give you that if I had tlie data at hand. It could^be 
given. It is mostly all cily lines. 

<’bairmaii Walsh. Mostly all city lines? 
jNIr. Kuhrts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you given a list of que.stIons to rt'spond to? 

Mr. Kihirts. Yes, sir. Well, 1 wasn’t given it, but 1 got liold of tliese ques- 
tions which 1 pn'sume are the ones I have to answer. 

Chairman Wat.sii. Well, I will call your attention to the questions and ask 
them in order if I can. How do you operate? Do you operate as a union 
shop, open siiop, or nonunion sliop? They call it a shop here, I believe? 

'Mr. Kuhrts. Well, open shop, 1 presume you eall it. 

(’liairman Walsh. You have no organization among your employees? 

Mr. Kuhrts. No, sir; except the recreation association among our em- 
ployees. 

Chaij'inau Walsh. What is the recreation association? 

Mr. KtuiRTS. Is is composed of tlie employees and heads of departments. 
Chairman Wai.sh, Well, what is its function? 

Mr. Kuhrts, Oli, to get togetlier. They have picnics and dances and smokers. 
Get together and discuss times and discuss questions which are of vital interest 
to us. 

Chairman Walsh. First, what are your reasons for operating unih'r the open- 
shop policy? 

:Mr. KtJHRTs. Well, it is the desire of liaruiony and i)eace with and among 
our employees, 

(fiiairman Walsh. Has there ever been an attempt to organize your road? 
•Mr. Kuhrts. I believe once in 1JM)3. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat was llie last altemi)t that has been made? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give us a statement of the wages paid 
your employees. 

Mr. Kuhrts. In all the different departments? 

Chairman Walsh. In all the dei)artmeuts, phnise. Have you a statement 
drawn up there? 

Mr. Kuhrts. I did have. Yes; I have a statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, just brielly state it, then. 

Mr, Kuhrts. It is quite lengthy. 

Transportation department: Chief inspector, $140 a month; inspectors, $00 
a month. Chief dispatcher, $105 a month; dispatchers, $05 a montli; car liouse 
foremen, $125 a month. Towermen, day, $85 a month ; Knvermen, night, $80 
a month. Switchmen, day, $85 a month; swltclunen, night, $80 a month. 
Crossing flagmen, 25 cents per hour. .Tanitors, .$60 a month. Conductors and 
motormen; First year, 25 cents per hour; second year, 26 cents per hour; 
third year, 27 cents per hour; fourth year, 28 cents per hour; fifth year, 29 
cents per hour; sixth year and thereafter, 30 cents per hour. Freight and 
work trainmen, same as regular platform men. Yard switchmen at car houseSi 
$95 a month — 12-hour day. 

38819^—8. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 6 42 
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Electrical engineers’ department — Bonding: Foremen, 30 to 32^ cents an 
liour; helpers, 25 to 27i cents an hour; substations, operators, ?60 to $90 nc* 
cording to seniority and the iuiporttnce of tlie station. 

TJne department — Construction : Line foreman, 41 6/9 to 44 4/9 cents ; line- 
men, 36 1/0 to 41 6/9 cents; ground men, 25 to 27i cents; linemen apprentices, 
27i to 35 cents. Laborers, 25 to 27i cents. Wiremen: Gang foremen, 371 cents 
per hour; assistant gang foremen, 35 cents per hour; wiremen, 30 cents per 
hour ; helpers, 25 to 30 cents per hour. 

Chief enginetn-’s department — Track: Foremen, $3 per day; sub foremen, 
$2.75 and $2.50 per day. Insi)ectors, $3. Watchmen and lamp men, $2. Track- 
walkers, oilers, switchmen, $2. Laborers, $1.75 and $1.50. Bridges and build- 
ings: Carpenters, $3 and $2.75. Painters, $3.50. Carpenter’.s helpers, $2..50. 
Laborers, .$1.75. Laborers living in camps and cholo houses are paid $1.50 per 
day, and a rental of 25 cents i)er day is deducted from the wages. 

Mechanical department: Blacksmilh’s foreman, $110 per month; blacksmiths, 
391, 411, and 42 cents per hour; blacksmiths’ repairers, 221, 25 and 28 cents 
per hour. Stationary enginetTS, .34 cents per hour. IVIachine-shop foremen, 
$120 per month ; assistant machine-shop foremen, $110 \wr month. Plumbers, 
41^ to 45 cents per hour. (k^i»persmiths and tinners, 37 and 391 cents per 
hour. Assistant foremen, maeldiie sliop, .394 to 414 cents I'K'i* lionr. Machinists, 
304 to 414 cents per hour. Traeknnm, 28 to 301 cents per hour. Machinists’ 
llel^e^s, 28 cents per hour. Air-brake foremen, 394 cents per hour. Appren- 
tices, 224 cents per Iiour. Gardeners, 25 cents per honr. .Tanitors, 18 to 221 
<ents; oflices, 28 cents per hour. Watchmen, 224 to 25 cents ]>er hour. Motor- 
man (transfer table) 26 cents piT liour. Pipe titters, 28 to 301 cents per 
hour. Paint foremen, $110 ]H‘r monlh; assislant paint foremen, 391 cents per 
hour; painters, 25 to 301 cents per hour; painter’s helpcTS, 224 cents per hour; 
scrubbers, 221 c(nUs per liour. Cabinetmakers, 36 cents per hour. Pattern- 
shop foremen, 394 cents per hour; i)att(‘rn makers, 394 cents per hour. General 
foremen, $125 a month. Car-huilder foremen, $1(X) a month. General fore- 
men inspectors, $110 a month. (Xirpenter-shop foremen, $100 a montli. Trim- 
ming foremen, 394 cents an hour, (lariienlers on passenger cars, 304 to 36 
cenlM per hour; carpenter’s heli>ers, 25 cents i>t'r hour. Upholstery foremen, 
36 cents per hour; upholstery helpers, 25 eemts per liour. Platers, 394 cents 
per hour. Polishers, 31 cents per hour. Glaziers, .394 cents jier liour. Mill 
loreinen, $110 per montli, 414 cents per hour; millmen, 36 to 394 cents per hour; 
millmen helpers, 25 cents ]K*r hour. Oar repair-.shop foremen, 34 cents per 
hour. Car-shop foremen, $115 a month. Assistant car-house foremen, 34 cents 
per hour. Mechanical ins[>e<'tors, 28 to 304 cents per hour. Cnr-cleaner fore- 
men, 224 cents per liour; car cleaners, 18 cents i>er hour. 

Electrical department, shops: Wiring foremen, 42 cents per hour; wiremen, 
32 to 38 cents per hour; wiremeu’s helpers, 25 to 28 cents ixn’ hour. Winding- 
room forenum, .$110 ])er month; armature winders, 36 to 42 cents per hour; 
coil winders, 32 to 34 cents per hour. Electrical helpers, 25 to 28 cents per 
hour. Apprentices, 14 to 28 cents per hour. Electrical machinists, 40 to 42 
cents per hour. General repair men, Including controller repairers and elee- 
irieians, 34 to 38 cents per iiour. 

Wages of trainmen: Fir.st year, 25 cents; second year, 26 cents; third year, 
27 cents ; fourth year, 28 cents ; fiftii year, 29 cents ; sixth year, 30 cents. 

Chairman Walhii. Conductors and motormen both? 

Mr. Kithrts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long does tlie man have to run ns a student? 

Mr. Kuhrts. I can not answer that directly, but I can liuve a witness here 
who can. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the hours of labor? First, away from the 
trainmen, what are the hours of labor of these other employees? 

Mr. Kuhrts, Shopmen? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Kuhrts. Eight hours. 

Chairman Walsh. And wliat are the liours 

Mr. Ktjhbts. By the way, though, that is the shopmen, eight hours ; the elec- 
trical department — they work eight liours a day, nine hours, not in the shop; 
they are paid for nine hours, coining and going to the sliop and w^ork. 

Chairman Walsh. How much time — ^j'ou say you do not know how long a 
man has to run as a student? 

Mr. Kuhrts, No. 

Chairman Walsh. What time does he have to report to the shop? 
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ISIr. Kuiirts. I could not say. I could have a witness wlu» can tell, If you 
wish. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would mike any statement that you desire to 
make, without questions, and then liave somebody report here 

IMr. Kuhrts. He is here now. 

Chairman Walsh. Who can answer the questions in y(mr own industry. 

Mr. Ktthkts. He is here at the present lime. 

Chairman Walsh. He is here? 

Mr. KtJHRTS. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. If there is any statement you care to malce we .<:hall h<‘ 
very glad to hear it; otherwise 

IVIr. Kijhkts. With regard to that T only care to make statements of tilings 
I am absolutely familiar with myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Kuhrts. I think I know, but I want to be absolutely positive. 

Chairman Walsh. That is correct. Then I will not go over this list of ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Kuhrts. I am prepared to go over the reinaimUa* of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you the matter written? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes ; to an extent. 

(chairman Walsh. I wish you would just please go ahead in your own way, 
without me going over them. 

Mr. Kuhrts. The second question, wages and hours of labor, comparison of 
union conditioiLS and open-shop conditions in other Pacitic cities. I have that 
here, not alone of the Pacitic cities, but some of the others. Seattle begins 
i\ith 25 cents. At the sixth year they get a rate of 28 cents. They proceed. 
The seventh year, 29 cents; eighth year, 29 cents; ninth year, 29 cents; tenth 
year, 30 cents; eleventh year, 30 cents; twelfth year, 31 cents; thirteenth year, 
31 cents; fourteenth year, 31 cents. That Is Seattle. 

San Francisco: First three inontlis, 25 rents; second three months, 25 cents; 
second six months, 20 cents; third six months, 28 cents; fourth six months, 
28 cents; third year, 29 <*ents; fourth year, 30 cents; lifth year, 31 cents; sixth 
year, 32 cents; seventh year, 33 cents; eighth .year, 31 cents; ninth year, 35 
cents. 

Oakland, starting with 30 cents; first three months, 30 cents; second three 
months, 30 cents; si'cond six month.s, 30 cents; third six montlis, 31 cents; 
fourth six months, 31 cents; third year, 32 cents; fourth year, 33 cents; fifth 
year, 34 cents; .sixth year, 35 cents; .seventh year, 30 cents; eighth year, 37 
cents; ninth year, 38 cents; tenth year, 39 cents; eleventh year, 40 cents. 

Portland, Oreg., starting the first year with 24; first three months, 24 cents; 
second three months, 24 cents; second six months, 25 cents; third six months, 
26 cents ; fourth six months, 20 cents; third year, 27 cents; fourth year, 28 cents; 
fifth year, 29 cents ; sixth years, 30 <*ents. 

St. Paul and ^Minneapolis, starting with 23 cents the first year; first three 
months, 23 cents; second three rnontlis, 23 cents; second six months, 24 cents; 
third six moiitli.s, 20 cents; ^iirlh six months, 26 cents; third year, 27 cents; 
fourth year, 28 cents; fifth year, 29 cents; sixth year, 30 cents, the same as 
Los Angeles. 

Denver, starting the first year with 24 cents; first throe months, 24 cents; 
second three months, 24 cents; second six months, 21 cents; third six months, 
26i cents; fourth six months, 201 cents; third year, 28 cents; fourth year, 28 
cents ; fifth year, 28 cents ; sixth year, 30 cents. 

Chicago: First three months, 2li cents; second three months, 25 cents; second 
six months, 26 cents; third six months, 27 cents; fourtli six montli.s, 28 cents; 
third year, 29 cents ; fourth year, 30 cents ; fifth year, 31 cents ; sixth year, 32 
cents. 

Philadelphia : First three months, 23 cents ; second three months, 23 cents ; 
second six months, 23 cents; third six montlis, 24 cents; fourth six months, 24 
cents; third year, 25 cents; fourtli year, 26 cents; fifth year, 27 cents; sixtli 
year, 28 cents. 

Buffalo : First three months, 23 cents ; second throe months, 23 cents : second 
six months, 23 cents; third six months, 25 cents; fourth six mouths, 25 cents; 
third year, 26i cents ; fourth year, 28 cents ; fifth year, 29 cents. 

Boston: First three months, 26J cents; second three months, 20J cents; 
second six months, 26| cents; third six months, 27} cents; fourth six months, 
27} cents; third year, 28} cents; fourth year, 201 cents; fifth year, 29} cents; 
sixth year, 81} cents. 
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New Orleans, 24 cents flat. 

Cincinnati: First three months, ^0 cents; second three montlis, 20 cents; 
second six months, 21 cents ; third srk months, 23 cents ; fourth six months, 23 
cents; third year, 23 cents; fourth year, 24 cents; fifth year, 24 cents; sixth 
year, 24 cents; seventh year, 25 cents; eighth year, 25 cents; ninth year, 26 
cents; tenth year, 27 cents; eleventh year, 27 cents; twelfth year, 27 cents; 
thirteenth year, 27 cents; fourteenth year, 27 cents. 

1 adroit: First three months, 25 cents; second three months, 25 cents; second 
six months, 30 cents; third six months, 32 cents; fourth six months, 32 cents; 
thii-d year, 32 cents. 

liallimoro: First year, 22 cents; third six months, 23 cents; fourth six 
months, 23 cents; third year, 24 cents; fourth year, 25 cents; fifth year, 26 
cents. 

I.os Angelos, I have given, that is ; First three months, 25 cents ; second three 
months, 25 cents; second six months, 25 cents; third six months, 26 cents; 
fourth six months, 2G cents; third year, 27 cents; fourth year, 28 cents; fifth 
jear, 29 cents; sixth year, 30 cents. 

Milwaukee: First three months, 23 cents; second three months, 23 cents; 
second six months, 23 cents; tliird six months, 24 cents; fourth six months, 24 
cents; third year, 25 cents; fourth year, 26 cents; fifth year, 27 cents; sixth 
^ear, 28 cents. 

'riiese are 16 cities, 8 union and 8 nonunion. I have the list I can furnish. 

('•hairman Walstt. Please just file it with the secretary there. 

I\Ir. KriiuTS. “The extent to which unions are recognized and dealt with.” 
Tlds comi)any not having — not being unionized, has no dealings with them. 

“ Coinpjirative results under open shop and union conditions.” Having no 
unions, make no comparison. 

Chairtnan Walsh. You have no standard of comparison between union and 
nonunion? 

Itlr. Kuhrts. None. 

“ Particular features objected to in unions organized in the street railway 
industry.” As a public-service corporation and directly responsible to the com- 
munity" at large, we object to the union organizations attempting to dictate to 
employees or discipline them without responsibility. 

“ What has been done by the company witli which you are connected to im- 
lu’ove working conditions? (^z) Wages and hours of men.” Wages have been 
increased from time to time without any request on their part. They have been 
raised five times since 1901, I think it is. Hours of labor so divided as the best 
service requires for the traveling public, without working intentional hardships 
for the men. 

“(?>) Safety and sanitation.” Kvery car In service is equipped with all mod- 
ern appliances, air brakes, and so forth, and are kept up to a high standard of 
ctliciency, with the effect to give safety not only for the public but for the 
onployces as well. 

“Adjustment of individual grievances.” Kvery employee with a grievance is 
cheerfully accorded an interview and the same consideration given him that we 
fxpect from him when discipline is necessary. We treat our men as worthy of 
respect ; while we, as the responsil)le heads of the company in the natural order 
of events, have to bo the final judges of al^ the grievance cases, we impress 
upon our men the fact that we wish to deal as men to men and are careful to 
thoroughly explain whenever it is necessary in our opinion to deny requests 
made. 

“As the result of your industrial experience, what constructive suggestions 
can be offered? {a) For removing friction between employers and employees.” 
IV ell, there it would come to the association that we liave of all the laborers and 
all the employees and heads of the departments. In fact, the heads of all the 
departments have worked up from the bottom, I might say, without exception, 
with the Los Angeles Railroad. We have a foremen’s association. We get 
together, and we have our picnics. We had a picnic this year, gathering some 
7,000 of our employes and their families. And all members are privileged to 
Ik* members ; all ofikdals are members. We endeavor, as far as possible, to have 
human relations satisfactory, and conditions conducive to mutual understanding, 
and try to look at things from the standpoint of the man on the different ques- 
tions that come up. We recognize that the contented man Is the best asset. 

**(h) For insuring that Improvements In w’ages and working conditions are 
made as rapidly as economic conditions justify.” We keep in close touch with 
conditions throughout the country as well as local conditions and conditions ih 
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our own business, and whenever wo think it o<M)Uoini<'ally possible wo raise our 
standard. 

“(r) For speedy and just settlement of su<^ industrial disputes as may arise.” 
We find that the friendly relations we maintain with our men go a long way 
tow’ard taking care of all questions which arise. 

“((/) For insuring that the interests of the public are protected.” Interc'sts 
of the public are amply protected by laws, ordinances, and so forth, and tht*y 
are well, championed by utility boards, railway commissions, and so forth. 

” 8. What has the open-shop policy in Los Angeles done for th(^ community as 
regards — 

‘‘(a) Establishment and maintenance of a high standard of living for all 
classes.” W’e have photographs showing living conditions of our cheapest em- 
ployees, which show they are well housed and well fed, have family life and 
good, healthy children. 

‘‘(6) Assurance of regularity of Avork and decrease of unemployment.” So 
far as wc individually are concerned, Ave pay high Avages compared Avith other 
sections of the country ; in our mechanical branches and track AVork empl(>yment 
is continual; when one job is finished Ave do not turn tlie men loose hut imme- 
diJitely move them on to other Avork. 

*‘(c) Protection of the industrial and civil rights of individuals.” We ha\o net 
had any general strikes; Ave have mw^er had to <*all on the city authorities; and 
we have not had to resort to the courts for injunctions; therefore Ave do not 
knoAv as to this. 

“(^0 General and technical education and the ability to secure a thorough 
mastery of the tra<le.” W'e do not have trade schools nor students’ courses of 
any kind but provide for our men continually the opportunity to gather by ex- 
perience necessary knoAvledge and still to increase their elliciency and make 
possible progress to liigher position and greater remuneration. 

I ha\^e a list showing the number of comluctors and motormen, and, in fact, 
practically all the employees. This report was made hurriedly and then* may 
haA’e been some omissions. Comluctors and motormen, 422 at 2o cents; 428 
at 26 cents, the second year; third-year men, 2”8 at 27; fourth-year num, 18.") 
at 28; fifth-year men, 13i) at 29; sixth-year men, 010 at 30. It goes on, then— 
I don’t suppose you care to haA*e me go over the list, the number of men, 
the dilTerent r.ates. I have it right here and shall furnish it to the se(*retary 
if you Avish. 

Chiairman Wak-iTT. Comluctors and motormen come to you to hire, Avhat do 
they get? 

Mr. KrnuTS. Conductors and motormen get the first .Aear 2r) cents. 

Commissiom'r Gaujietsox. How many are there in each class? I didn't 
catch it? . , 

IVIr. Kutirts. AVe have a numla'r of emi)loyees in Los Angelos, betAA'eim lour 
and five thousand employees. 

Chairman W^ai.stt. They are all there on tla‘ list? 

^Ir. Kuhrts. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. It is in the record. 

Commi.ssioner Garrktson. If it is in the record, that is all 1 care about. 

Chairman Walsk. Have you a blank appli<*ation that the emplo,\ee signs 
Avhen he comes to you for employment? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes, sir. Tlmt | handing blank to commissioner! is for the 
trainmen, and this fhanding another blank 1 for the otla'r ('inployees. 

Chairman Walsh. Noaa% this bond of .$.590 is given by both conductors and 
motormen, is it? 

Mr. Kuhut.s. I couldn’t say as to that and give you a conant answer. Aon 
had better ask the other gentleman to ansAAer that for you. 

Chairman W^alsh. Are ]>hotographs of the employees taken'? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes; they are. 

Chairman Wai.sh. For Avhat purpose? 

Mr. Kuhrts. I prefer to liaA^e the other — I prefer to haAO that answeietl by 
!Mr. MerrlheAV. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. MerrihoAv? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes; he will answer that. 

ChJiirrnan Walsh. Ho you have checking clerks and others stationed at >om 

^^^Mrl^KuHRTS. At the termlnal.s. AVe haA’e a dispatching system; that is, at 
the central station, and Ave also ha\^e inspectors Avho are continually on tne 
line. 
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Chairiuun Walsh. Is it a fact tliat at Sail Feriiumlo station you have a 
chock dork from 7 in the morning until 12 at midnight, or otlior very unusually 
long hours? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Not so far as I know. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you know whether it was? 

Mr. KuHirrs. Wo could ascertain. 1 could ascertain it for you. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Hut you haven’t that in your mind now? 

I^Ir. Kuhkth. No, sir. 

f’hairman Wai.sh. Are the men required to take a physical evai'nination, 
both conductors and motormen? 

Mr. Ki HUTS, 'riiat can bettor be answered by Mr. Merrihew. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you know whether tiioy are or not? 

Mr. Kt’hrth. I beUeve they are. 

Ciiairmau Wai.sh. Do tlioy luivo to pay a fee for it? 

Mr. Kuhrts. I believe not. I am not certain as to that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliat cla.ss of labor or to what class of labm* do you pay 
a dollar and a half i>er day? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Those are the Mexicans. 

(’lunrman Wai.sh. On what sort of work? 

INIr. Kuhrts. Track work. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you get your Mexican labor? How many Mexi- 
cans have you working on track work ajiproxiniatel.v? 

IVIr. Kthirts. We have about 80O, I should jinlge. 

Chairman Walsh. Ahonl 800? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Alxnit SCK), 

Chairman Wai.sh. And how do you get them in iun’e from Mexico? 

IMr, Kuhrts. We don’t. We get them h<*re in town. 

Ciiairmau Wat sh. M'liere do you employ tliem? 

Mr. Kuthits. They come to our yards. 

Chairman Watsu. You don’t know how they get into this country? 

Mr. Kuhrts. No; T don’t, sir. 

Ciiairmau Walsh. You make your contract rigid here, do you? 

I^ir. Kuhrts. We do not make any contract. Tlie men apply for a position, 
and wo put them on us they come. 

Chairman Walsh. At what wages do you put them on? 

IMr. Kuhrts. One fifty to one seventy-fiv(‘, according to their ability — spikers, 
liners, etc. The trench men — tlie men tliat dig the trenches — of course, they 
receive n dollar and a half. M’e have to do a great deal of night work. Night 
work pradically constitutes lialf of our work, and to do tliat we pay time and 
a lialf to those Mexicans. 

Chairman Wai sii. Why do ymi not get white men to do that work? 

Mr. Kuhrts. We can't, sir. W(‘ have m> applications. 

(’hnirnian AVat.sh. Do you think you could got them if you paid two and a 
qnarler? 

^ir. Kuhrts. T don’t think we could. 

Chainiian Wat.sji. Have you ever made any effort to gd them? 

Mr. Kuhrts. No; we haven’t made any .special effort. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many of your laborers are married men? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Well 

C’hairman Walsh. Have you any idea? 

IMr. Kuhrts. IVe could take toll. I couldn’t say. 

f’liairman Walsh. Do you know how many of them are home owners? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Quite a number. As to that, the question has not risen. I 
could take that matter up with the men tliemselves. 

Chairman Walsh. How many employees have you altogether? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Between four and five tliousand. 

Chairman Walsh. Between four and five thousnnd? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat.hh. How many of them are common laborers? 

]Mr. Kuhrts. (Nuiimon laborers? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Kuhkts. Oh, I sliould say I.OCiO or 1,200. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them are marrieil? 

Mr. Kuhrts. I couldn’t say, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, You don’t know how many? You are not prepareil to 
answer now us to the proiKirtlon of home owners among them in your trans- 
portation department — motormen and conductors? 
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Mr. Kuhkts. No ; we could go and take toll. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would get tliat if you can, and you might see 
Mr. Zeehandelaar and have him call your attention to tlie way Mr. McDonahl 
did it, and see if you can make us the same statement as to the home owners 
of the Los Angeles Railway. He gave It as to the number that had their liomes 
fully paid for and as to the number that were buying on the installment plan. 
That Includes all — common laborers and all. 

Commissioner O’Connktj.. And include the Mexicans. 

Chairman Walsh. Include all of them. 

(The information requested was later sent in and is printed as Kuhns 
Exhibit No. 1.) 

(Commissioner O’Connell. As I understand you to say, that you oixu’ated on 
tli(» open shop? 

Mr. Kuhkts. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I find upon your application blank for motorinon 
and conductors, “Question 11. Are you now or have you b(*en a member of a 
labor union or any labor organization? If so, stale the name of same, where 
located, and date of Joining same.” Why is that question asked if you work 
open shop? 

INlr. Ki!iihts. Part of the record — part of the man’s record. 

Ckimmissioner O’CJonnell. Why don’t you ask him if he is a Catholic or 
Protestant — a churchman — wluMher he is a Mason or a member of the Knights 
of Columbus? Isn’t that part of his record also? 

Mr. Kithuts. Well, I wouldn’t consider it; it may be. 

(’hairman Walsh. 1‘lease be in order. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, do you (‘uqiloy him if a man answers 
“ Yes ” to that question, “ I am a member of a union ” — a member, for instance, 
of tlie Street Oar Men’s Union of America — do you employ him? 

Mr. Klthrts. We do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any such employees in your employ? 

I\Tr. Kuhkts. We have. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who have signed the application for a iM>sition? 

Mr. Kltitkts. Yes, sir; as being members of a union. 

(’ommissioner 0’(>>nnell. Will you fnrnisli tlds .commission with a copy 
of such applications? 

Mr. Kuhkts. If that can be done, we will, yes, sir, I think it can. If it 
can not, we can substantiate the evidence of those who are directly concerned. 

(Vmimissioner O’Connell. Pc very glad to have you do that for the com- 
mission. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. You say y<m do not know wlietlier the men, tlie 
starters, the beginners, work a certain length of time without pay? 

Mr. Kuhkts. No; I will refer that to INlr. Merrihew to answer; lie can do 
tliat very readily. 

(’ommissfoner O’Connell. Are the iieginners, the employees, supposed to 
buy their own uniforms? 

Mr. Kuhkts. I suppose so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are tlH*y bought through the company? 

I\Ir. Kuhkts. I couldn’t say. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the c*ompany make any arrangement with 
any particular store to sell the uniforms to the men? 

Mr. Kuhkts. I don’t think they make any particular arraiigemeiU with any 
store, although they may. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who has that information? 

]Mr. Kuhkts. That information could be gotten tbrough the operating de- 
partment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the men compelled to buy any one kind ot 
watch prescribed by the company? 

Mr. Kuhkts. I couldn’t say as to that. Mr. Merrihew will answer that. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Will you explain to us just what comes under your 
Jurisdiction, so that we will not be asking questions that should be answered 
i)v somebody else. What have you Jnri.sdlction over? 

IMr. Kuhkts. Practically all departments witii the exception of just hirimi 
these men. That is, the hiring of the men I do not have tliat directly iimler me. 
Tlie shops, track, overhead. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have charge of the construction work? 

Mr. Kuhkts. Construction work and maintenance. 
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Conimissicujer O’Con^elt,. Mninteiuiuce. You liave nothin},^ to do with the 
employing, the hiring? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Not directly. That is under me. 

( \>raniissionor O’Connell. Have you to do with wages? 

Mr. Kciiuts. To an extent; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And hours? 

Mr. Kx;iirts. And hours; yes, sir. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. And tlie runs? 

Mr. Kuttuts. Not (he runs; not the trainmen; not as to the trainmen, 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Now, suppose some man on your road desires to 
get an increase in \vages who did not believe in tliis arrangement you have 
about a stepladdcr of 1 cent a year and wanted a change, what would he do, 
liow would he go about it? 

Mr. Kuiirts. If he has a grievance, h(‘ can take it up with the superin- 
tendent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose he had a grievance, lie didn’t like this 
wage, and he wanted So emits an hour, how wonhl he proceeil to get a change? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Well, he would place the grievance before the superintendent; 
the superintendent would act upon it as he thought tit and conditions war- 
ranted. 

(’omniissioner O'Connell. The superintendent would simply meet him as an 
iiidlvidual einployts^? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Absolutely. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Would the superintendent meet three, live, or 
seven of the employees coming as a committee from the employees and lake 
up the question of tlie change of wages? 

Mr. Kuhris. I should presume he wouhl if tlaw came collectively or indi- 
vidually. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they came tliere and said th(‘y represented the 
organization of the street car men of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wouhl he treat with them as such? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Positively not. 

(’omniissioner (.)’(’onnell. In order to gi't any sort of consideration from 
the company they w’ould have to come as iiiiorgaiiizeil men? 

Mr. Kuiirts. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. In that sense it is a nonunion sliop? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner 0’(’onnet,l. Supposing the men w'anted to change their run 
or hours. Now, do you know about the hours? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Mr, Merrihew could answxT that. In order of their seniority, 
they have the choice of runs. 

Commissioner O’C^onnell. Now% as to men operating trippers. I think you 
said you have men you call trippers, or soniething like that. 

Mr. Kuhrts. I jirefer to have Mr. Merrihew' answer that. 

Commissioner (^I’Oinnell. You don’t know' about lliose men? 

INIr. Kuhrts. No. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That is all. 

(.’ommissioner Wkjnstock. What w'as youi impression, Mr. Kuhrts, or your 
opinion, rather, on the question of w'^orkinen’s compensation? 

Mr. Ki.'hrts. It IS a good act. We ha\e practically w’orked under that act 
before it came along, taking care of our employees. 

(’’ommissioncr Weinstock. Do you think the enactment of workmen’s compen- 
sation acts will tend to wipe out one of the causes of industrial unrest? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Well, I w'ould not venture to give an opinion. 

(’ommlssioner Weinstock. It has been pointed out that industrial accidents 
have led to more or less industrial unrest, because the meti are not fairly 
treated — are not compensated. 

Mr. Kuhrts. Placing it under those conditions, why, I w’ould say yes. 

(’ommlssioner Weinstock. lias it jirovcn any serious burden on your indus- 
try — the compensation law? 

Mr. Kuhrts. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It has not? 

Mr. Kuhrts. No. 

(’ommlssioner Wiunstock. As you doubtless know', tliere was a great deal of 
liosUllty to the workmen's compensation act in the beginning when It w’as Ini- 
tiated. 
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Jlr. KiniRTs. Yes; I iiiKlerslfiiid there was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you amonj; those who felt it was a mistake — 
it was i^oinj' to he a burden? 

Mr. Kuhrts. No, sir. 

Comniisslonei* WEiNsrcKK, You were not? 

Mr. Kt'hrts. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You looked upon it from the be^^iniiiUjL? as a desir- 
able and wise i»lece of lejj:islation? 

Mr. KuHaTs. I think it was very wise; I think it is a help to the company. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that you are now heartily in favor of it? 

]Mr. KriiUTs. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And yon wonhl reixard it as a mistake if the let^is- 
lation was wiped out? 

Mr. KuHias. Most assuredly would say so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 'iliat is all. 

(Commissioner Caruetson. \\’ho is the superior olTieer, ]\Ir. Mi'rrihew or \ our- 
self? 

Mr. Ktuiiits. In his dejiarlmenl I am practically superior otlieer. Ih' is dl- 
rt'ctly under tlu' superintendent, 1 h‘ lieini? an assistant supm*intendent. 

(Commissioner (Jahretson. Is tla' siiperinlendiait undm- your particular direc- 
tum? 

Mr. Ki'iirts. Not dlnsMly. 

(Commissiou(*r (lARitETsoN. Only in llu* matter of operation; or is lie in the 
matt(‘r of operation? 

Mr. Kthrt.s. In a consulting cajiacity, sir. 

(Commissioner Carre tson. W'ill you tile with tins <'ommission a copy (.f your 
capitalization, stock, and bonds? 

Mr. KriiR'Js. Y(‘s, sir. 

(Commissioner Cai{retson. A list of your othcers? 

Mr. Ktuiit'i's. Y('s, sir. 

(Comntissionor (JAUREtsoN. Of the <'ori>oratiun ? 

Mr. KtuiRTs. Yes, sir. 

(Tin* information reipiesti'd was furnislusl, and appears as “ Kulirts Exhibit 
No. 2.”) 

(Commissioner Cariu:tson. Attd a eo]»y of (lie rules and r(‘.i;nlal ions under 
winch you o[)era(o? 

^Ir. kcjiRTS. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Carretson. Are there any of the oOicers of \our company wiio 
are interested in laaihoslate propositions — real-estate corporations that are soll- 
injJi: homes to employees? 

Mr. Kt'iirts. Not to my kiiowlodije; no. sir. 

(Mmmissloner (Carretson. Any stockliolders in contivil thereof? 

]\Ir. Kuhrts. I don't think so. 1 never heard of tliem. 

Commissioner Carretson. You spoke of yonr oliliLUition as a iml>lie-service 
corporation as one of tlie reasons wliy you ilon’t lielieve in dealiiijj; wdth tlu' 
unions. The street-car system is under no jireater obli^^ation as a i)ubllc-servi(*o 
eoriioratlon tliat a steam railroml, is it? 

Mr. Kuhrts. I didn't catcli that. 

(.Commissioner Carretson. Do you hold that a street-railway compiiny is under 
greater ohlij;ation to the public as a public-serviee corporation than is the whole 
steam-transportation system of the country? 

IMr. Kuhrts. M'eli, no; 1 wTuddii’t say that. 

Commissioner Carretson. Tliey mana^te to alon;t as public servants and 
deal with labor unions, don’t they? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Their deallnj? possibly may be different. 

Commissioner Carretson. Wluit is that? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Their method of deallnj? possibly may be difforent. 

Commissioner Carretson. I don’t know about methods. I am only awRire of 
the fact that they d(‘al. 

Mr. Kuhrts. Of course, I could only simply say wdiat has come to my mind; 
wdiat I have learned throinrh publications as to conditions brouRlit about in the 
organized street ralhvay. I couldn’t say from my own kno\vledjj;e, for we never 
liad hut very slljzht trouble, and that was years ajto. 

Commissioner Carretson. It might be possible, then, to even operate a street 
railway and deal with the unions? 

Mr. Kt hrts. No; I wTuildn’t say — it is under the methods, their present 
methods, no; because they are not responsible. They take it upon themselves 
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to dictate ^vlio shall he eiiiido\ed, aial whether he shall he discharged or not, 
W’e cun not liave etHcienc.\ 

(^)inmiHsi()ner Gaki!ktso.\. Isn't it a fact that a lar^e tuuiiber of street rail- 
ways are so operated V 

Mr. Kithuts. Quite a nuniher that aiH*; quite a mnnher that are not. 

(Jonnnissioia^r (4\Knf:rso\. Tlnit is all. 

Clminnan Wai-sti. How do yon treat your injured men, or how did you treat 
them before llie compiaisalioii act W(‘nt into etfe('t? You sjiy you iiractically 
operated as >ou do now. 

Mr. KuHiiTs. We paid wajites and doctors’ expenses, etc.; i»ald them their full 
wa^es. 

Chairman Walsh. In case of death what would jou do fi>r the survivors, 
the wives? 

Mr. Kititrts. Well, we did not in those cases, except extreme cases; where 
we did, donations were made in those cases. 

Chairman Walsh. 4’hat Is all. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. How does th(‘ cost of workmen’s compensation, 
Mr. Kuhrts, comt)are \\ith the cost hefon* the workmen's compensation went 
into effect in the way of handlin;^ accidents? 

Mr. Kuhkts. We have not emnij^h statistics .\et to ^ive any tifiures on that 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Does ymir company carry insurance with a 
carrier? 

Mr. IvniiRTs. Yes; that is h(‘in;; worked up. 

Commissioner Weinstociv. Now, at tin' present time, do yi>u? 

Mr. Kthtrts. No. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. You don’t carr.\ insurance wirh some comitany? 

Mr. Kuhrts. No; we <'arry our own Insurance. 

(’ommissioner Wetnstock. You ha^e a record showin;; A\hat you have paiil 
out for same this year? 

Mr. KirHTiTs. Oh, yes. 

Cotnmissioner Weinstock. You have a i‘ecord showini? what you paid out 
for the preci'din?: year? 

Mr. Kuhrts. I believe that is sejjrej'ated. If it is se;^re.aated from tin* claims, 
outside claitns, I believe we could }xet that for you. 

Comtnissioner Weinstoctc. You do not know' offhand? 

INIr. KuiTTiTS. No. 

(’omiuisslonor Weinstoctv. Whether the cost this year is jcreater than the 
corresponding c()st last ,\ear? 

Mr. Kthirts. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstoctv. Will you Inue that prepared and s»mt in to tlu‘ 
commission? 

Mr. Ki'hrts. Yes. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. A comparative statement for the two years? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, 

Mr. Kuhrts. There are a givat many things ><01 asked for, and I w(»uld 
like to have a memorandum of these things. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That will b(‘ ftirnished yoti. I also wish you waaild hold 
yourself in readiness to be i-ecalled. Now, will you have the gentleman you 
iiave spoken of take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. B. MERRIHE’W. 

Chairman Walsh. What is ,vonr mune? 

Mr. Mebrihewl A. B. Merrihew'. 

C^hairman Walsh. What Is your business? 

Mr. Merrihew, Assistant superintendent, Los Angeles Railway Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Hotv long have you been with the Los Angeles Street 
Raihvay Co.? 

Mr. Merrihew. Since February 20, 1S06. 

Chairman Walsh. In wliat capacity did you commence work? 

Mr. Merrihew. Conductor. 

Chairman Walsh. Hotv long have you Imhui a.ssistant superintendent? 

Mr. Merrihew. Since Decemher 15, 1912. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is the superintendent? 

Mr, Merrihew. Mr. E. L. liewls. ' 

Chairman Wajlsh. Who is the general manager? 
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Mr. Mekrihew. Mr. Howard HuiitiiiKlon. 

(Chairman Walsh. Who is tlio prositloiitV 

IMr. Mekrihew. H. E. Huiitinj?ton. 

Chalriiiaii Walsh. Toll us luMoHy what your .spocial duty is wilti tliis rail- 
road company. 

Mr. Mekrihew. Employniont. I am in <‘hargo of tho oiuployinonl, instruc- 
tion of platform iiion, motormon, and conductors. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. (Commons would like to ask >ou some (|iK‘stions, 
first about waj^os, so I turn tlds o\or to him. You may ask those <iuestums now. 

Comissionor Commons. You have no charge of any except operatiui* ? 

Mr. Mekrihew. TImt Is all. 

Commissioner CoAmioAS. Motormon ami condmtors? 

Mr. Mekrihew. Motormen and conductors entirely. 

Commissioner C'omhons. In repird l<> the average* wane, 2."> to HO? 

Mr. Mekrihew. Twenty-live to thirty, it is about 40 per cent of tlu* ?iien 
have been in our employ 

(Hiairman Walsh. Please try and pitch your voice so all these m'wsi)aper 
people and the auditors can hear you. 

]\Ir. Merrihew. Well, I am somewhat liandicapped. T have a col<l. 

Chairman Walsh. It is too bad, but piease do your best. 

^Tr. Merrthew. In tinnriiin np hurriedly, there are about 40 per cent of our 
men wlu^ liave been in tla‘ <'niploy of the <*oinpany three ami ji half years or 
more. The exact figures Mr. Kuhrts gave you iii his testimony. 

Commissioner Commons. Wiial is the total nuinher ol molonuen and cou- 
dnetorsV 

INtr. Merrihew. I think w'e have 2,248. 

Commissioner Commons. How' many men do you have to hir<' each yc.ar? 

^ir. Merrihkwl In the year 1013 we employed about 1,t)O0 mej). That was 
occasioned by the fact that tbeia* was an unusual amount of .sickness, colds, 
and grippe, and I really (*o\dd not keep men emaigh to keep the extra list 
tilled up. That is very high. 

Commissioner Commons. How' many men are extra? 

3Mr. Meruthewl At the prestmt time we bav<^ 

Commissioner Wetnstock. The commissioners can not hear you. P»e good 
eur)ugh to speak lomler. 

Mr. IMerrihew. I think W'e have 222. 

('Commissioner (^^ommons. How long is a man on tlie extra list before be gets 
regular, ordinarily? 

Mr. Mekrihew. ('Irdinarily about seven mouths. It runs fiaun four montlis 
to about a year, and sometimes a little over a year, <lepending u])on the division 
in w'liicli be works a great deal. Eor instam*o. our division No. 1, located at 
Sixth and Central Avenue, betw'ceii Sixth and Sevenjb on Central Avenue, 
has a great many of the very old men. That was our original division, and 
they have always stayed there. The result I)eing that working up on the 
extra list to a regular run Is a litth‘ slower at that division than any other. 

Commissioner Commons. AVliat are tho hours for extra ur'Ii? \\’lmt is tlie 
spread of laairs? How' long is it from tlie lime they report until the time 
they get off? 

Mr. Merrihew. The reports are divided as follow’s: A few' men show' up at 
4.40 in the morning to take care of those runs. Tlie majority of the extra 
men to take care of the swing and daylight runs re]>ort at r> u. m. They stiiy 
there until about 7, and if they don’t get a run in tliat time they ar<‘ again 
reciuired to report at 10 o’clock. A (*ertaiii nuinher of tla* men who do not 
g(‘t a run at 4.40 or H stay on rejiort between the time; all of the men are 
excused at 7 a. ra. until 10. At 10 o’clock 

Commissioner Commons. P. iil? 

Mr. Merrihew. No; a. m., all a. m. 

Commissioner Commons. All right. 

Mr. Merrihew. At 10 o’clock a. m., all of the night runs that are open are 
up for choice, and they are given out to these extra men in their seniority 
order. The men who do not obtain any wmrk are either excused for tho day, 
or they are put on to show up from 10 to 12, from 12 to 3, from 3 to 0, not all 
of them showing up at each time, however. That is to take cure of any 
extra runs or any extra w'ork or any extra that might show' up. It is also to 
take care of the run.s widcli might l)e oiien, owing to a man not showing ni> for 
his run, which happens once In u while. That is, of courses that happens at 
the time the swiug or tripper runs are going out, between 3 and 4. 
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( \)ininissioi|t^r (^cniMoNs. Wi'll, tlioii, the tirst one sIkays up at 4, and 

Mr. Mkkkihew. 4.40 a. ni. 

< ’oiniiiissioiier Co^rMoxs. The next at o? 

Mr, ]Mki{kihkw. The next at 5. 

Coininissioner (’o.xfMOXs. Now. then, when do they Ret otf at night? 

Mr. Mkeiuiiew. Well, the daylight runs get off between 3.30 aiul 0, between 
3.30 p. in. and 6. Tlie swing runs get off between — well, I would say C p. in. 
41 nd about <S..30 p. in. 

(’onnnissioner (N)mmoxs. An extra that eoines on at 4.40 In the morning, 
A\hen would he get off? 

Mr. Mkkuiiiew. AVhy it would depend entirely on what run he got. He 
might gel a daylight or he might get a swing, or he might not gef anything 
at all on the v<a\v early show-up, and in his seniority order would report nt 
10 a. m., and he might catch a night run. But that night run would not go to 
work until — well, he might make a relief at noon or something of that kind, 
and then he would he olT until anywhere until, say, anywhere from 2 to 5, 6 or 7 
o'clock at night. Then he would go on and finish the rest of his run. 

(’oininissioiu'r Commons. So that he might possibly be on duty or waiting 
j'or a run as long as 12 or lo hours? 

Mr. Meiuuhew. Barely ])ossible once in a great \\hile; yes. In my einploy- 
nu'ut of men I endeavor to keep the number of men on the extra list just as 
low as j)ossihle, so that (‘veryone will get just as much work tis lie can 
])ossihly have or want. That, how’ever, is regulated a great deal by the men 
Ihemselves. If they d<m’t get work enough, 1 very soon hear of it. And if 
they get too nui<‘h work, if there is not men enough so that they can get off 
whenever they want to, 1 very soon h<‘ar of it. 

Coinmissiomn- Cowmoxs. When Ji man gets a regular run, what is his S])read 
of hours and the a<‘tual time that he gel.s, wluit is the spread, the largest spread 
or the widest spread that he has? 

Mr. ^Iekkiiiew. Tlu' wi<lest spread w’e have is approximately 11 hours. Our 
inns run from 8 to It hours. 

Ooinmissi<mer Commons. And on tliis 11-hour spread, wdiat is the lay off, how 
many hours pay does he get? 

Mr, Meuujfiew. Well, that is th(‘ hours of i>ay I am spcjiking of. I see what 
yon mean. 

(’(•mmissioner (k)M.\fONs. I w’ant the spread of duty and the hours wmrked. 

Mr. Mejuiihew'. Ordinarily speaking, a run of that character wiil finish within 
about lo hours; that is, unless there are ci'rtain things ctnne up w'hich retpiire 
some of tht‘ swing runs to he kept out, w’hicli does not hapi>en but very seldom. 

(kimmissioner (A)Mmons. No\v, within the lo laairs he gets fiaan 8 to 11 
hours’ i)a,\ ? 

Mr. IdEKmiiEW'. Eight to eleven hours. Our regular runs average ladween 
p.} and 10 hours. That is, we try to make them averag(‘ that. We do lind, 
liowever, that the longer the run is the more men then‘ are that wnint it. 

(\)mmission(*r Covimonh. Wluit number of days an^ they off <luring the nnmth? 
Mr. Mekeihew. It depends upon how many days they want to get off. They 
have no x-egular days off. 

( ’oininissiouer C(>mmon.s. They can work 30 days a month? 

Mr. Mekbiiiew. They can work 30 days a montij, work 305 days a .\ear, if 
tliey w ish. 

Commissioner Commons. Do your records slunv the ainoiiiit of time they take 
off for Sundays or for rest days? 

Mr. MfamiHEW. Why, I imagine w’O could get it. 

(’onunissioiier Commons. It w'oiild he a big job? 

Mr. Merrihewx Yes; it would he a big job. Of course, w’e have a great 
many runs that have no Sunday time in. We operate in the neighhorlUKal of 
7(X) curs on we(4c days, and it is cut dowm a grejit <leal on Sundays. Conse- 
(luently, all tlie runs that are not out Sunday.s are what w^e term runs with- 
out Sunday time. That would cut ilowu the men who w^ould necessarily have 
to ask for a day off, ll'e find a great many of those runs are choice runs. 
Commissioner (’ommons. That is, the runs that have Sunday off? 

Mr. Merrhifav. The runs that luive Sniuluy off; yes. 

Commissioner Commons. l\'liat proixortioii is that of your runs, could you 
give an estimate? 

:\Ir. Mekrthew. I could not withonl the statistics. 

Commissioner Com^fons. Those Unit have other rnns, regular runs that don’t 
Lave Sunday off, they usually put in about 28, 29, or 30 days a month? 
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Mr. Merrihew. I don't believe it will average that high. AVelV let’s see. 
They would average, I imagine, about 28, about 2 days a month olT. 

Commlssiouer Commons. They take about two days a month off? 

Mr. Merrihew. I think so. It Is guesswork entirely. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the longest stretch that any man takes, 
does he ever work as much as 50? 

Mr. Merrihew. I have known one man that worked four yi'ars. 

Commissioner CoM^fONs. Without taking a lay olV? 

Mr. Merrihew. Without taking a lay off. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you any that work a year without taking a 
lay off? 

Mr. Merrihew. I would not think so. We have, however, a large number of 
men who each year take from 30 or 90 days leave of absence, a large number of 
men. Consequently, they work fairly steady the balance of the time. 

Commissioner Commons. They take a vacation on their own time? 

Mr. Merrihew. Tliey take a vacation on their own time. 

(-onirnissioner Commons. And work steady every day the rest of the time? 

Mr. Merrihew. Practically so. 

(k)mniissioner Commons. Is that a very large iiroportlon? 

Mr. Merrihew. We have a large number of men that do that. In fact, in 
the summer time it is necessary for me to keep my extra lists belter snpplieil 
with more meu than it is in the wintertime, owing to the number of men on 
leave of absence. 

('ommissioner Commons. What do you figure your men, your regulars, earn 
in a year, that have a regular run, lake tlie 2r)-cent man, or the 30-cent man. 

Mi\ Merrihew. Well, in the first place tlua-e are very few men with a regular 
amount of time that get 25 cents. For instance, we have what is known as 
short runs. They are regular runs with from five to eight hours length. A 
man does not have to take that kind of a run unless he wants to. However, 
it Is a regular run, and if he wants Hint kind of a nm, it is there for him. 
If a regular man does not lake it, or if a man does not take it for a regular 
run, tlie extra list must take it. Th(*y are given a short run of that kind, 
and they are also used for such extra business {is might come up, for instance, 
the cars to the haseliall, and the ears to take care of a hirge gjillimdiig of 
jjeople like the .Tohnson mc^eting here at the Shrine Auditorium the other night 
that had 5,000 people there. Ordinarily si)eaking n man with a regular run 
would he in the 20-c*ent class. 

Commissioner ('oMi^roNS. Well, take such n man, I suppose they sele^-t their 
runs by seniority tliemselves, do the.y, within certain limits? 

Mr. I^Ierrihew. Up to the present time we have always had what is known 
{IS a general choice — that is, all men — the lists are drawn up and each man iii 
ids seniority chooses {i run, such a run us pleases him on his own division. 
Our company is divided up into five dlNisions, five dilTerent car houses, located 
.it five different points in the city. Kach man is entitled to choose t\ run in 
Ids seniority at th{it division at the time of th(‘se geiieiail choices. 

Up to this present time we have laid those choices semiannually. But it has 
been brought to our attention tlmt the men would prefer to have ji choice 
oftener. Therefore, commencing within the hist few days an order luis gone* 
forth that a general seniority choice will take place every 90 days, between 
Hie 1st and lOHi of .laniniry, April, July, and October. 

(Commissioner Commons. Wlmt It amounts to is Huit the 30-cent men have 
the preference In choice of runs? 

Mr. Merrihew. Always. 

Commissioner Commons. Now what do the 30-cent men make in a year? 

Mr. Merrihew. I haven’t any slatistics, IMr. (’ominous. 

Commissioner (\)MMons. You could furnish us with tlnit, siiy, on the first 
hundred men in the list? 

Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. The first Imndred men, wliat (hey have made during 
the past year. 

Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And also regulars that have the 26 cent rate? 

Mr, Merrihew: Yes, sir; I can get that for you very easily. 

(’ommissioner Comaions. Give the actual earnings? 

Mr. Merrihew. The actual earnings. 

Commissioner Commons. And actual time off. 

Mr, Merrihew. And the actual time off, if you wish. 
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C^Huml^iont^r Commons. Do the men have to buy uniforms? 

]\Ir. Mekkihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Wliat is the expense tliey have to pay for a uni- 
form? 

Mr. Merrihkw. A uniform costs $18. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that .stipulated by the company? 

Mr. Meurihew. What is that? 

Commissioner Commons. Is that price stipulated by tlie company? 

Mr. Merrihevv. No; tliat is the price that is charseil by most of tlie clothing 
companies. Tliey can buy a cheaper uniform. However, it is not policy to do 
so, because they don’t j?et the .same wear out of it. 

(^ommis.sioner Commons. How many do tliey buy a year? 

Mr. Merrihevv. I liaveii’t any statistics. 

Commissioner Commons. You haven’t any system of tines? 

Mr. Merrihew. None at all. 

Commissioner Commons. What are the penalties that you impose? 

Mr. Mi:rrihew. Record susiieusioii only. 

Commissioner Commons. How long is that — what is record susiwnsion? 

Mr. Merrihew. Sinijily a moilifled system of tlie Rrovvu system of dl.scipline. 
It is all record suspension. If a man breaks a rule, ids attention is called to it 
by the company, by either myself or the otlier assistant superintendent, or Mr. 
Lewis, the superintendent, and his record is charged with a caution, or five 
days’ suspension, whatever it is. It is merely record susiionsion. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, does that alfect his pay? 

Mr. Merrihew. Absolutely not. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, how does it affect him in promotion; his rale 
of pay goes up accordlug to the servi<‘e? 

Mr. Merrihevv. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the use of the system then? It is a stand- 
ard of eiliciency, is it? 

Mr. Merrihevv. It is a system of eiliciency absolutely, and in talking to tlie 
men I tell them this way, tliat a man’s record curd is the basis — is the founda- 
tion of his wliole eniiiloyment. For instance, tlie heads of all tlie di'partments 
and all the men working under them, have all come up from tlie ranks of the 
Los Angeles Railway. Every man that is working in tlie oi>erating deiiartment, 
including the superintendent, assistant .superintendent, ehUT InsiwK’tor and all 
his assistants, chief dispatcher and all his assistants, llie car-house foremen 
ami all of their assistants, the towermen, signalmen, flagmen, chief of the 
schedule department and all Ids men. every one of those are from the ranks 
of the Los Angeles Railway Co, If a man comes into our employ as a motor- 
man or conductor and wishes to better himself he Is given that opportunity. 
He picks out whatever kind of promotion he desires and makes an applica- 
tion for the same. The action on that application is hascnl entirely oil his 
rec'ord card. In other words, that is a record of his work with the comi>aiiy. 

In response to the question 

Commissioner Commons. I will ask tlu* question again. Who keeps tlie 
record; who rates the men or grades the men? 

Mr. Merrihew. Three men. 

Commissioner Commons. Wlio are tliey? 

Mr. Merrihevv. Superintendent and two assistants. 

Commissioner Commons. They are reported on by wliom — Inspeidors? 

Mr. Merrihew. By the inspectors; by the traveling public tlirough complaints. 

Coiiiniissioner Commons. Wliat metliod of appeal is tliere in case a man com- 
plains against his record as shown by the Brown system? 

Mr. Merrihew. Make a personal apiieal to the man who wrote him the letter. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you hear these nprieals yourself? Hear them 
Individually? 

Mr. Merrihevv. Whenever they come up through my department; yes, sir. 
That is if I handled It in the flr.st place. 

Commissioner Commons. Wlio has tlie final word in rating the men? 

Mr. Merrihew. Either one of tlie three I spoke of. 

Commissioner Commons. And If he has an appeal, he would to whom? 

Mr. Merrihew. The superintendent; and if the superintendent handled the 
case originally he can appeal to the general manager. 

Commissioner Commons. Are there any appeals ever taken over these three 
men? 4 
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Mr. Merblhew. Very few. There are sii>i>eals that come in once in a while 
from Mr. Van Franken and myself to the su|>erintendent. 

Commissioner Commons. V'here do you secure conductors? Are they from 
farm laborers ? 

Mr. Merbihkw. A preat majority of them. I will say a miml»er of them; 1 
won’t say a majority of them. 

Commissioner Commons. Tliey originate In this State, or come from other 
States? 

Mr. Merrihew. Oh, a great many of them from other States. 

Commissioner Commons. They all go through this pliysical examination? 

Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Tliey are all American horn? 

Mr. Merrihew. No, sir; not necessarily. 

Commissioner Commons. All speak English, of course? 

Mr. Merrihew. Oh, yes; all si»eak English, and, of course, in dealing with th<* 
public they must si)eak a pretty gmul gra<le of English, esi>ecially the conductors. 

(Commissioner Commons. You don't have anything to do with the laborers? 

]Mr. Mekrihew\ Not at all. 

Commissioner Commons. The condia tors and motormen are the only ones? 

Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir; that is ail. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

(Commissioner O’Connei.l. Tliese trippers — tliose that come out at 4.40 and 
lay around until 7 and tl\en come i)uck at 10 and then, inaylie, not get employ- 
ment, do they get comiiensation of any kind? 

Mr. Merrihew. The men who are around the division on waiting time get 
half time. For instance, 3 to 0, T usually say ; call it whatever it is. 

(kumriissioner ()’(Connkll. All men wlio are on waiting time get lialf time? 

Mr. Merrihew'. Half time; .ves. sir. 

Commissioner 0 ’(Conneli,. Do new employees have to j)iirchase a certain type 
and standard w'atch? 

Mr. Merrihew. They have to purchase a w'utcli up to a certain standard. 

Commissioner O’Connelj.. That means tliat examination w'ould be inatle of the 
timepiei'e tliat an applicant miglit owm at the time? 

Mr. Merkhikw. I will gi\e it l<» you in delail, if you w’ish. 

(Commissioner ()’(A)nnei.l. .lust explain what you do and save asking tlie 
questions. 

Mr. Merrihew'. A conductor or molorman mu^t have a watch, 16 size or over, 
17 jew’els or over; adjust(Hl to temp<‘rature ; a<ljuste<l to three positions; double- 
roller steel escapement. The minimum cost of such a w'atcii is about .$25. Tlu‘ 
watcli can be purcliased from any oiu^ of our inspectors on the installment plan, 
if the man so desires. He can buy it wlierever he pleases. He can have it 
repaire<i wherever he pleases, luit he must take it to one of our inspectors once 
every two W'eeks for regular inspection. He must liave it cleaned once every ].“> 
moiitlis, the idea being, of course, to keep up the time to a high standard. 

(Commissioner 0’(k)NNEJ.i,. Wliat a^erage of new employees are there that are 
reipiired to purchase a new watch in the employment? How' does it run — large? 

Mr. Mekihhew. Oh, I sliould judge al)Out .50 per cent of them. 

(kmimissioner 0’(Jonnell. Now, just wdiat does it cost a new employee to go 
to work for your company? He must buy a uniform and buy a watch and must 
give a bond, T understand, and must furnish photographs, and so on? 

Mr. Mp:rrihew\ Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0 ’(Connell. Just what d<»es it cost a man to go to work for 
your company? 

Mr. Merrihew. He pays .$1 for pliysical exnniiiintion, provided lie passe.s tlie 
examination. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He pays that dollar. Wlio does he pay tliat to? 

Mr. Merrihew. To the pliysician who makes the examination — tlie company 
physician. He pays 50 cents for a pliotograph. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just explain wliat you do wdth the photograpii. 
while we have that in mind. 

Mr. Merrihew'. Tliey are useii as a means of identification. 

Commlsaloner O’Connell. If he quits, are they returned to liiiii? 

Mr. Mebb'^hew. They are not. The contract whicli lie signs, w liicli is on tlie 
application of which you have a copy, states tliat tliey are a part of ids appli- 
cation. 

Commissioner O’C^nell. What gooii are tliey to you after lie has left? 

Mr. Merrihew. None at all; except he may come back again. 
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Commissioner O’Connetx. Yon would want a new photograph if he did come 
hack ; in some years he might change? 

Mr. Merrihew. In some years; yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Is tliere no other purpose of retaining those pho- 
tographs? 

Jlr. ^Merrihew. Absolutely none ; merely for method of Identification. 

t^)mmissioner O'Connell. Do you use them in any way in getting — making 
replies to information as to whether he worked for your company or not? Are 
they used in any way in that connection? 

Mr. Merrihew. Well, in connection with identification. In writing to his 
references a copy of the photograi>h is placed on the reference, and the ques- 
ti<jn on tlie reference blank is asked, “ Is the above a photograph of the appli- 
cant? ” 

(^immissioner O'Connelt. Well, now, just continue with the thought. The 
total it would cost a man if he had to get everything. 

INIr. Merrihew. That dollar and a half is paid before he is accepted into the 
service of the company. Then he gets on my waiting list. That is, I have 
ordinarily a number of men waiting to go to work for the company. The time 
I can use the men I call them in the seniority order from which they put in 
tlieir application. At the time they are called for work it is necessary for them 
to purchase a uniform cup at a cost of $1.50, and to take out a bond for .%5lX), 
which costs $2.50 a year. They are then supplied with an outfit consisting of 
their badge, which is good for transportation, punch, rule book, tools in case 
of motonnen, and they are sent to the student instruction. When they finish 
breaking in tiiey are then required to purchase a uniform, if they luiveu’t got 
one, and a watch to pass our examination, if lliey haven’t got one. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The uniform, you say, is $18? 

Mr. ^Ierrthew. Aliout $18; yes. .sir. Ami the watch, the minimum price 
M'ould be $25. However, tlio watch we prescribe is not a standard railroad 
\\atcli. Such a watcli must be adjusted to five i>osltious, the ndninunn cost of 
^^hich is about $85, and the majority of the men buy the higher grade watch. 

(’ommissionor O’Connell. Do tlie men pay into any sort of an association or 
ctunpany, or is there any money retained out of their envelope montlily for any 
liartienlar purpose? 

Mr. Merrihew. Fifty cents per month for liospital dues. 

(’ommissionor O’Connell. Fifty cents a mouth? 

l\lr. Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0 ’(’onneix. That is retained from all your ('mi>lo.v(‘es? 

Mr. jMERRiHEW. Every one of them. 

(kunmissloner O’tj'oNNELL. You have, 1 umhTstood >ou to say, about 4,000 
oiiqiloyees? 

Mr. Merrihew. Between four and five tbousnml, 

(Commissioner O'Connell. Two tbousaml five bundriMl dollars a imintb col- 
lected for hospital fees. Where does that go? 

Mr. Merrihew. That I eould not tell you, I am an oi)eraliug man. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the company keep it*/ 

IMr. Merrihew. The auditor keeps it. What his disposition of it is I couht 
not tell you 1 arn sure. 

L’ommissioner O’Connell. Docs it go into the general funds of the company 
as an asset or something’/ 

Mr. Merrihew. I haven’t the least idea. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliere do the men get the r(*siilt or return from 
it? AVhere is the hospital located? What do they get for the 50 cents a 
month? 

Mr. ;Merrihew. They get sick benefits — that is, they get medical attention and 
hospital attention, if necessary. 

Commissioner O’t’oNNELL. Where ilo tliey get it? 

Mr. Merrihew, Well, if they become 111 or it is necessary 

Commissioner (^’Connell. Any hospital In the city? Is there any particular 
liospital? 

Mr. Merrihew. Our employees are genrally sot to the Crockett Street Hos- 
pital, on Seventh and Ituth Avenue. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You tell me you don’t know what becomes of this 
money ? 

Mr. Merrihew. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What becomes of it, or bow it is used, or how it Is 
credited? 
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Mr, Merrihew. No, sir. I am an operating? man pure and simple. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You pay 50 cents a month into It? 

Mr. Merrihew. Y>s, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You don’t know what becomes of It? 

]Mr. Merrihew. I haven't the least Idea. It is there for my use. In fact, 1 
spent six weeks— about two weeks of it in the hospital, with pneumania. It 
all came out of my 50 cents a month. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long had you been paying that 50 cents a 
month in? 

Mr. Merrihew. Practically ever since I have been with the company. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is the only time you have had 

Mr. Merrihew. No, sir. That is the only lime I had a serious illness. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you get attention from the physician for your 
family and children and wife? 

Mr. IMerrthew. No, sir. 

I’ommissioner O’Connki.l. Just for yourself alone? 

Mr. ^Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And then the only return for lhat r>0 rents is in 
case you meet with an accident or you are taken sich you get attention? 

Mr. Merrihew. Tliat is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Y"ou have a right to go to some hospital or other, 
or call in your family physician, and the hill would be sent to the company 
and )uiid out of that fund, would it? 

INlr. Merrihew. I think tlie first bill of a physician callcd-'-we have a very 
efllcient corps of physicians at the call of the men at oil times, and if it is 
iiPf.pssary that one of our men could not get liohl of one of those physieians 
lie is at perfect liberty to call anotlier physician, and the comiiany will pay 
fo)’ that treatment until such time as our physician can got there, though we 
have that hapiKui very seldom. 

Commissioner 0’(Jonnell. There is no organization of any kind of this hospi- 
tal association? 

]\Ir. Merrihew. No, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(’oNNi:rj. No printi‘d by -lavs or anything (hat governs it, 
or anything like that? 

Mr. Mekrthew, No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Tlio company .just retains .50 ci'iits from eaeli 
man’s envelope ea<‘h month? 

Mr. Merrihew. We have a printed hospital regulation showing the men 
what they receive for this 50 cents per month. I haven’t seen one of them for 
a long, long time, however. I think T could get a cop.'h if wish. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I would he glad to have it, or any other Informa- 
tion yon can give ns on that. We are partienlarly interested in this hospital 
question. We have had a good deal on it everywhere we have been, and we 
would like to get as much on it as possilile. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you operate more than one car? Du you 
operate two or three cars together? 

Mr. yiKRRiHEW. No, sir; all sln.glo trains — all single unit trains. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any vestibule regulations in the eity? 

Mr. IMerrthew. No, sir; I think not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any law rerjuiriiig tliat the niotormnu 
must be ab.solutely free and passengers not get in tlie depaidment whei-c he is 
and interfere with his work? 

IMr. Merrihew. No, sir; none that T know of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you have open spaci's around where tlu' motor- 
man Is at w’ork? 

IMr. Merrihewl Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And the passengers crowal in around him? 

Mr. Meerihewl Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And no provision made to do away with that sort 
of thing? 

Mr. Merrihewl We are making provision in the new^ type of cars, knowm as 
the center-entrance cars, w’hereby the inotorman is in a space by himself, pro- 
tected by an iron railing only. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Y"ou say the grievances are ad.1usteil by the party 
having the grievance bringing up to your assistants or yourself? 

Mr. Merrthewl Yes, sir ; not my assistants, hut myself — just the three of ua. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you pass on the application for employment? 
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Mr. Meerthew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conn em.. I>o you employ a man wlio tills out an applica- 
tion, saying, “ I am a member of the Amalgamated Street Car Men’s Associa- 
tion ”? 

Mr. Mebrihew. I liave employe<l quite a number ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. Will you furnish us — I asked the gentleman who 
preceded you, and he said he would, but he did not seem to understand; did not 
have the information, exactly — 1 wish you would furnish us with a copy or 
the originals, ami we could make the copies of such applications. 

Mr. Merrihew. That would take quite a little time. I would have to go 
through each application. I do not keep any record of it at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why do you ask the question on the blank? 

Mr. Meriuiiew. Because I prefer not to have them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What? 

Mr. Mekhihew. T wouid prefer not to have member.s of the association. 

(^ommissioiu'r O’Connell. You prefer not to have members of the association? 

I\Ir. Merrthew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you are not running an open shop, so called? 

Mr. Merkihew. No, sir; I would not think so, although I employ members of 
the Amalgamated Association. I employ a lot of union members of other 
trades. I <lo not pay a great <leal of attention to other union men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But you pr(‘fer to have nonunion men? 

^Ir. Merhihew. Only nonunion street <‘ar men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the difference l>ctwe<m street car men 
and union men of any other kind? Is there — I would he glad to have you ex- 
plain that to us; it Is rather interesting. 

Mr. Merkihew. Possibly that is a i)ersonal pre.judice. 

(\)mmissioner O’Conneij. Of course, we do not want anything personal. 

Mr. Merkihew. I am perfect ly willing to explain as far as possible, but we 
have been very free from any union organization in the Los Angeles Railway 
We never had any trouble at all, except in 10(13. We had about TOO men, 
and they demanded that we recognize th(‘ union which they were attempting 
to organize. We naturally refused, and 18 men went on strike, stopping their 
<'ars in the ceiit('r of the street, taking their controlha* Immiles and air handles 
with tliein. At timt time there was a little demonstration made on tlie side- 
walk by some union sympathizers. That strike lasteil about 15 minute.s. 

Commissioner O'Ccnnefl. I should think it would. 

Mr. Merrthew. Just about. 

('^onimissidiier Garketson. Virtually a minute to tlie man. 

Mr. Meriuhew. .lust about. Tlial is the only attempt that was ever made here 
in the city that I know of to organize. The only grievance limy had was the 
fact that we did not want tliem to organize. They never tiad any wage 
grievance or anything of that kind. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, <h» you mean to convey the idea that this 
little iiisigniticant strike of 15 minutes of 15 men has prejmliced your mind 
a.gainst the mailer of the emphnment of union men? 

Mr. Mp:ruihew. No, sir; that started it. Since then T have read willi a great 
deal of interest the news regarding the strike events that happened in dif- 
ferent cities, and I wanted to do my best to keep anything of that kind from 
Los Angeles. I think I could do that better by keeping out the street cur unhm 
men. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connell. Can you give us any information — T think the 
gentleman who preceded you said tlie company owned some bouses and rente<i 
them to employees, or rented some houses. Do you know anything about tlmt? 

Mr. Merkihew. That is only in tl»e case of INIexlcan laborers. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Do you own the houses wliere the Mexican laborers 
live? 

Mr. Merrthew. I could not tell you. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. You rent them to them? 

Mr. Merrihew. I have not the least knowlerlge of that. 

(’ommissloner 0 ’(Connei,l. I under.stood him to say you were renting Ihe 
houses to Mexicans. What I wanteil to get at was the value of the hou.ses 
and what the rent charge wa.s. Y'ou haven't that information? 

Mr. Merrihew. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’CConnell. You don’t know approximately the number of 
married and unmarrlerl men In your company, or do you give any preference, 
or make any particular selection in the employment of men, whether married 
men or single men? 
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Mr. Mkrbihew. It (Kies not make any difference at all. 

Commissioner O’Connfjt^ Yon haven’t any idea of the nnmher of nie!i en- 
gaf:ed In the purchasing: of home.s? 

Mr. Mebbihew. The only thins I would make would be a very wide siu'ss. 

Commissioner O’Coxnfxt^ Every witness rvmiinjj l>efore y<*n talke<l Ml»out 
home owning:. T prefer (hey wonhi use the term purchasing: ” hiHiies. 1 tiiiiik 
we would come nearer the point on that 

Mr. Merrthkw. Perliaps that would l>e l>etter. 

Commissioner O’Connelu. T have gratherefl some statistics on (hat, aial T 
understand we are to have some real estate men on the stand, ami I am g:<*ini> 
to talk homes. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Garretson. Goln^r hack to your Brown system, vviiich you say 
is a modlfiefl form of the Brown sy.slem. 

Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir; modified. 

Commissioner Garretson. How many Brownies cause discimrg:e? 

Mr. Merrikew. We have no such sciicmc at all. 

Commis.sionpr Garretsox. Have you any system of redemi)tion \\'iierel>y a 
man, if his record is clear so long:, it wipes out so many Browui(^? 

ISir. Merrthew. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktsox. Have you any merit system whereby bis record is 
clear for meritorious action? 

ISlr. IMerrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G.vrrktsox. You have tiiat one pliase of (lie Brown sys(em. T 
believe? 

Mr, IMekrthew. Yes, sir, 

Commissioiier G\rretson, You are aware tlinl those otiiers all i)elona: to the 
ordinary form of Ihe Br<iwn system? 

‘]\Tr. Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretkon. Then you have none of (hose features except the 
one of merit credits? 

Mr. Mekuiitew. The credit is practically all. It was founder! orlg:inn11y upon 
the Brown system of di.‘«Mpline, hut it was so cunfi>ersome that it was neces- 
sary, or at least we thoiigrht it was neces.sary, to devise this system of our 
own. It is more of a record of a man's offenses and < re<iital)1e work than it 
is a Brown system. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Ts his record open to every individual? 

INfr, 'Mkrrthew. No. sir. 

Comndssioner Garretson. I mean Ids own record? 

;Mr. Merrthew. Yos, sir ; abs<»hitely. 

Coinmi.ssioner Gakketsox. How often witidn the last year have you re- 
moved marks from a man’s record when he c*ame to you protesting against 
the same? 

Mr, Merrthew. Within the last year? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

INfr. Merrthew. Oh, I should judge 200 or 300 times. 

C’omTuissloner Garretson Two or thrio inindred times? 

Mr. Merrthew. I imagine so. I am iierfectly willing to accept any reason- 
able excuse. In other words, it is to my interest.s to keep the record cleai- 
just as much a.s it is his. and I want to do it. 

Commissioner Garrictson. You referred to the fact that the men preferre<l 
the long runs. Are there any of your runs, except the long runs, that guarantee 
a maTi a full day’s pay? Y<ut I’eferred afterwards — described short runs that 
the men evidently don’t like. 

INTr. IMkrrtitew. It is not necessary tlmt they take those short runs regularly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, those short runs give them a large spread 
of time for a small day’s accunnilation of pay, don’t they? 

Mr. Merrthew. As a general rule 

Commissioner Garretson. Bo that it is natural if a man wants to get nmney 
enough to live on at a low rate, he chi»oses a long run? 

Mr. Merbihew. It is not necessarily at a low rate. 

C/ommlssioner Garretson. Isn’t it the practice where the rate is low that the 
man always wants to work long hours, and where you find men getting a 
higher rate they want to work shorter hours? 

Mr. Merrthew, No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson, Isn’t that the history of the wage movement? 

Mr. ^lERRiHEW. That isn’t the history with us. I don’t fiial it that way. 
Usually in the schedule of runs put up for choice I find tliat tJie majority of 
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men, Irrespective of what their rate Is, will choose a run from 104 to 11 hours, 
if they can get it, in preference to 94 or 10 hours’ run. I remember when I 
Avns on the cars there was one run of 12 hours that I worked for about four 
months to get, and when I got it I thought I was happy. However, we were 
having a flat rate then, all the men getting 20 cents an hour. 

Commissioner GAuaETSON. I should judge if I was working for 20 cents an 
hour I would want the run that lasted a week. 

Mr. IMekrihew. You must take into consideration that living expenses are 
different now from what they were in 1896. 

Commissioner Garretson. Y"ou spoke of the company maintaining a corps 
of physicians. Do you And any — have you found any change of sentiment on 
the part of your men in regard to calling those physicians, or refusing to call 
them, since the compensation law replaced the liability law? 

Mr. Merrihew. I have not. It has never been brought to my attention. 

Commissioner G \reetson. Have you ever found a .sentiment among your men 
that In case of injury especially — not sickness — against passing under the care 
of your physicians? 

Mr. Merrihew. Never have. 

Commissioner Garretson. If they have any such objections, they have never 
expressed them to the company offlcials? 

Mr. Merrihew. Never liave to my knoivledge? 

Commissioner Garretson. You have no system or fines? 

Mr. Merrihew. Absolutely none. 

C'onnnissloner Garretson. Any of indemnification from the emi)loyees in 
case — well, cornering cars, for instance. Is the cost of that ever assessed i)ack 
on the man at fault? 

Idr. ^Merrihew. Is A\hat? 

CommissioiKT Garret.son. If they corner cars in switching? 

l\Ir. !Merrihew. No, sir. 

Commissioner G\rretson. Nothing of that kind? 

IMr. Merrihew. No, sir. A long time ago we did, hut not now. 

(Vunmissioner Gxrretson. Who pays the fee for the bond? 

^Ir. Merrihew. The conductor and motorman — the men themselves. 

Commissioner Garretson. The men themselves? 

Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir. A long time ago we used to lay a man off for 3 
days or 10 days or 30 days, as the expression went, “ s(‘t his f<'et under his own 
table,” but we found that that worked against the family instead of against 
the man. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlioy used to do tliat on the railroads, hut they 
haven’t lately. 

This matter of photographs: Isn’t the actual purpose of the photograph to 
prevent the man whom you desii-ed not to be allowed to reenter the service 
doing so under an assumed name? 

Mr. Merrihew. It is an absolute means of Identification ; that Is the idea. 

Commissioner Garretson. It identifies him if lie happens to lose bis name 
and finds somebody else’s? 

:\Ir. IMekrihew. In other words, it acts in keeping an undesirable employee, 
for instance, a man that would leave our service and might attmupt to come 
back under another name. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you intercliange that information with any 
other company? 

Mr. JIerrihew. On request only. 

Commissioner Garretson. On request only? 

Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you suppose that would be in conflict with any 
of the blackli.st laws of any of the States? 

Mr. Merrihew. Why, I don’t see how it could, because at the time a man 
makes application to another company for employment, having previously been 
in our employ, or comes into our employ, having been previously employed by 
some other steam or electric roa<l, we ask him to sign a release. He does not 
hayc to sign a release unless he wants to, hut if he does not sign a release Ave 
don’t want his application, because it would naturally follow he has something 
to cover up that he don’t want to come out. 

Commissioner Garretson. You mean to sign a release for what on entering 

the service? , , , . . i. 

Mr. Merrihew. Allowing the company to which he refers to give the correct 

information; 
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Coiimii.ssioner Gakeetison. Oh. yes; that fact Is on most applications. Your 
policy and the Pacific Electric is the same so far as you know? 

Mr. Merriiiew. I bellcwe practically so. 

Commissioner Garretson. Both officered by the same men larj^ely ; I mean 
the higher officers? 

Mr. Merhihew. Ab.solutely no. 

Commissioner Gareetson. No conin'ction? 

IMr. Mekkihew. The companies are absolutely different. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wlio dominates the Pacific lOleetric? 

^^r. Merrthew. The Pacific Electric is owned by tiie Soutliern Pacific (V 

Commissioner Garretson. Without question? 

]Mr. Merrihew. To the best of my knowledge and belief; yes, sir. 

(^)mmissioner Garretson. You made the statement that there had been — it 
may possibly have been your predecessor on the stand— that thei*e had been 
three increases of wages since 1901 ? 

Mr. Merriiiew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. M’ill you tile with this commission the dates of each 
of those increases, the I'ates obtaining prior to those increases, each one of 
them? 

Mr. Mfrrtitew. Yes, sir. 

<\)mmlssioner (Lvrretson. Of courso. ou(‘ rate will show afti'i* eacli increase 
and before the preceding? 

Mr. iVlERRiiiEW. Yes; be very glad to, sir. 

(The information requested was later suhmitted, and is as follows:) 

ilTsTORY OF WAOKS OF I'l '.TFORM MEN, T.OS ANOF.IES RAIIAVW. 

M hen Mr. 11. E. ITnntinglon took over the Los Angeles Railway properties, 
Cctober 1. 1898, wugi^s were 20 cents per hour, all men. 

Raises since have Ikhui as follows: 

June 1, 1901 : End(‘r thr(‘e years, 20 c('nts; fourth and fifth years, 21 cents; 
o\er fifth year, 22 cents. 

July L 1002 : Extra men. 22 cents : regulars, up to o years in siwvice, 22^ cents; 
over 5 years and under 10 years, 2.‘U e(Mits ; over 10 years and under 15 years, 
24^ cents; 15 years and over. 25^ cents. 

December 0, 1905; First six months, 22 cents; seeond six montlis, 22J rents; 
secoml year, 23 cents; tliird, foiirtii. and fifth years, 24 cents; sixth, seventh, ami 
(dghth years, 25 oents; ninth, tenth, and eleventh yi^ars, 2G cents; twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fotirteenth years, 27 cents; 15 years and over, 28 oents. 

October 3, 1900: First year, 24 cents; seeond ,vear, 25 cents; third, fourth, and 
fifth years, 20 cents; sixth, seventh, and eighth years, 27 cents; ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh years, 28 cents; twelfth, Ihirteemh, and fourteenth years, 29 cents; 
15 years and over, 30 cents. 

December 29, 1909: First year, 25 cents; second year. 20 cents; third year, 
27 cents; fourth years, 28 cents; fifth year. 29 cents; sixth year and after, 
30 cents. This is the rate in effect at this time. 

Corami.ssioner Weinstoi k. How much notice are the men called upon to give 
to the conqiaiiy if tliey wisii to retire from its service? 

Mr. Merriiiewx Tlie contract they sign requires them to give seven days’ 
notice. Let me explain that, please. The contract goes further and states that 
if they don’t give such notice, wages for that amount will bo witldield from (heir 
pay. 

Commissioner M'einstocic. In (‘tliei* words, tli<‘y are t^xpv^cli'd to give om^ 
week’s notice? 

Mr. IMeurihkw. In all my employment with this company T never have heard 
of that being carried out. If a man comes up ami wTints to resign, there is 
practically no limit; he may go light awuiy if he so desires. 

Commissiijner Weinstock, You mean, then, tliat is merely a in.atter of form? 

Merrihew. Merely a matter of form. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How much notice does the company give the men 
when they are going to be dropped? 

Mr. Merrihewx Discharged? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Merrihew. Probably about two minutes. 

Comml.ssioner Weinstock. Would you say the scales are evenly balanced? 

]Mr. Merrihkwx As they arc carried out ; yes. sir. 
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Coumiissloner Wein stock. Thooretically, the men are supposed to give notice, 
but practically they don’t? 

Mr. Mebrihew. They absolutely do not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that no notice, practically, is given or taken? 

Mr. Mebrihew. A man comes into either one of the oftces and resigns; he 
can do it at that time, unless it happens to be some shortage of men or some- 
thing big coming up for which we would like to hold them over for a day or 
two. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would the fact the man drops out without giving 
the <“ompany notice militate agiiinst his reengagement? 

Mr. Merrihew. It would depend entirely uimri the man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Assuming that his record was clear on all other 
points? 

Mr. Mebrihew. Not if he had good reason for going; no, sir; it would not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Under the law of California can that man resign 
whenever it seems good for him? Can he impair that right by private con- 
tract with you? 

Mr. Merrihew, I couldn’t t(‘ll jou. I am not familiar with it, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has a notice ever been hung in your othce, Mr. 
Merrihew, wiiere it became known that the men were asking for an increase, 
or going to ask for an increase of wages, if they were dissatisfied they would 
he <11 SI “bar god? 

Mr. Merrthfav. Absolutely not. 

Commissioner Carketson. In 1910 or 1911, for instan(X‘? 

^tr. Merrihew. I was not there in 1910 or 1911. 

Commissioner Garretson. ITou can not say whetlan* it was or was md? 

Mr. Merrihew'. T could not. 

C/onunissioner Weinstock. Are students paid while they are being instructed? 

Mr. Merrihew'. No, 

Commissioner Weln.stock. The\ are expecteil to ser\(‘ two wei'ks as a junior 
wi thou t compel isa f ion ? 

Mr. Merrihew'. The average time is about 12 days. 

Commissioner Weinstcmik. Twelve days. 

Mr. Merriitfav. The longest W'e have hlre<l, they usually learn in IS days. 
They go from that to, in rare cases, three w’eeks — though if a man can not 
assimilate know'le<lge enough in that time there is something wrong. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

(Miairnian Walsh. Owing to the fact that the commission is behind in Its 
schedule, Mr. Manly will revl.se it for the remaining two days at the command 
of the commission for the hearings here, and the witness(‘s will be promptU 
notified as to those w'ho are to be hen* on Monday and Tuesday. 

The hearing will now stand adjourned until Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon at 12.40 o’clock p. m. on this <iay, Saturday, Sojitember 12, 1914, 
an adjournment was taken until Moiulay, Se]>tcmbpr 14, 1911, at the hour of 
10 o’clock a, m.) 


L( s Angeles, Cal., Monduif, September ///, J9I6 — 10 a. ni. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, (’ommissioners Garretson, O'ConneU, Commons, 
and Weinstock. Basil M. Manly. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie commission will please he in order, 

Mr. Rice._ 

TESTIMONY OF MR. IR'WIN H. RICE. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Rice. Irwin H. Rice. 

Chairman Walsh. And your business? 

Mr. Rice. Printing. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the name of your firm? 

Mr. Rice. George Rice & Sons. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of that firm? 

Mr. Rice. I am president; it is a corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. I take It It Is a copartnership? 

Mr. Rice. A corporation. 

Clialrman Walsh. Under the law'.s of (’alifornia? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. What is the capital stock? 

Mr. Rice. Twelve thousand dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you l)ei‘Ti in Lo.s Angeles, please, Mr. Rice? 

Mr. Rice. Thirty-six years. 

Chairman Walsh. In this particular busines.s, how long? 

Mr. Rice. Twenty-odd years. 

Chairman Walsh. Always as manager of a plant; tliat is. during those 2d 
years? 

Mr. Rice. Most of the time manager of a plant 

Chairman Wai.sh. Were yon e\er a craftsman yourself: did you learn the 
trade? 

Mr. Rk'e. Yes; I learned the trade. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Rice, T wish you would state first your reasons for 
not operating a union shop — 1 will put it that way — so you may describe, if 
you will, just what .sort of a shoj) you do oi)erate and your reasons therefor. 

Mr. Rt(E. I received from your commissum an outline of what you want 
answere<l. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And I lia\e prepared it in a written form. 

Chairman Walsh. That is very good. 

Mr. Rk’E. If it is agreeable to you, I will just read it. 

Chairman Waf-sh. .Just pitcli y<nir v<dce Ingh. if you please. The audience 
would like to hear this. 

Mr. Ru e. All right. I have divi<led it up into lieadings. 

First, under provable facts: Under this hea<ling is presented data compiled 
from recent rettorts given by the heads of i:i of ilu* open sliops of this city and 
representing a large proportion of the Job-printing industry, or about $580,000 
invested capital, including the Times-Mirror Printing & Binding Hou.se; the 
Kingsley, Mohr & Collins Co.; the Southern California Printing Co. ; George Rice 
& Sons; Philips Printing Co.; the Commercial Printing House; the Neuner Co.; 
W. P. .Jefferies Co.; Baumgardt Publishing Co.; Ralston Printing C(>. ; Henry 
J. Pauly; Glass Bookbinding Co,; Blrley & I^lson Printing Co. These plants 
have ma(ie official reports to me covering a total of 207 printers, exclusive of 
office help. 

Following are the weekly wages y)aid for each class: Compositors of all 
grades, from $15 to $35, including two-thirders and distributors, averaging 
$20.00. Apprentices, from $7 to $14, average $11.40. Job pressmen, from $14 to 
$25. average $21.60. Cylinder pressmen, from $20 to $35. average $26.10. 
Job feeders, $7 to $17, average $12,0.5. Cylinder feeders, from $14 to $21, 
average $16.05. Linotype operators, from $28 to .$.32.50, average .$20.60. Mono- 
type operators, from $25 to $30, avei*ag(‘ .$27.50. Cutters, from $18 to $22.50. 
average $20. Forwarders, from $15 to $24, average $20.10. Rulers, from $17 
to $24, average $20.75. Bindery girls, from $7 to $17, average $0.30. Boy.s, 
from $7 to $14, average $9.30. 

Of the.se employees there are 14 males umler 18 years of age and 9 females 
under 18 years of age. 

The working hours for males aiv 4S hours; for females from 44 to 48 hoin*s. 
Half holidays the year round in 10 shops and In the sumuier montlis in the 
other 3 .shops. 

Of these 267 employees, 114 i)er.soiis can not lu* fairly classed as skilled 
Inbor, leaving 123 possibly family heads, of wiiom 74, or 60 i)er cent, either 
own or are acquiring their own homes. 

Of the 13 shoi)s, 8 at .some time have been operate«l as union shops. 7 of 
wlioiu report that the change to open shop was because of union rules; in 1 
case It was the choice of the foreman. 

Of the 8, 5 report tlie output increase, 1 reporl.s no cliarige, 2 failed to report 
this Item. Throe reported Ihe quality of the product improved ; 3 reported no 
change; 2 did not report. Five reported an improved morale in their shops. 

Ten firms state tliey do not discriminate against union men, and all hut 
four are aware they employ some union men. 

It is the custom of all shops to pay lime and a half for overtime, Jind in the 
few cases where piecework is done it re.sults in increased earnings to the 
employee. As an illustration I present the record of a linotyrn^ ojFerator by 
one man, who had previously lost the index finger of his right hand, for 75 
consecutive days. Total ems set and corrected In 681 hours, 0,330.206, an 
average of 9,300 ems per hour, for which he received 13 cents i)er thousand 
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Tins, or an avera^^e of .$11.11 per tlay of nine lioiirs five minutes. The dass of 
matter was (Ufiicult, being mimes ami inhlresses, with arbitrary ablirevlatioiis 
ami sliort takes. The hours were the choice of the operator. This record has 
been beaten considerably this year by another man In the same shop. 

The sanitary and liygienic condition.s of these shops are beyond criticism. 
Even were the employers not of a character to provide the best surroundings 
from humane motiv(‘S, the matter of light and air is a necessity to efficiency, 
atid sanitary conditions are .stringently regulated ami inspected under the law. 

All of the.se sln^ps are members of the printers’ board of trade, which main- 
tains a free labor bureau for both union and nonunion workers, and which 
extends its efforts into the country and even into other States. 

Twelve of the 18 shops are imanbers of the local division of the United 
Typothetjc and Franklin Clubs of America, with the work of which organiza- 
tion in the field of vocational education your commission is doubtless familiar. 
As contributing members and im-luding one working national ofhclal in the 
number it is submitted that wo are doing our duty in that direction. 

AVithout exception, tlie einjiloyees of every shop have the right to appeal 
tlieir grievances (^^or the superintendent or foreman direct to the head of the 
concern, but the knowledge that fair play will he the inevitable end makes 
this course rarely necessary. 

Deductions and stated facts: An examination of the wage table shows that 
a large majority of the W(n-kers are re<*eiving more than the average wage in 
em'h class ami that the wages vary from ,8 to I t different amounts. The latter 
is striking evidence of the varying capacity of the individuals, and as it is a 
known fact tiuit really competent workmen are scarce in all the printing trades, 
the first-stated fact Pulicatos the ellort of the employers to secure help of 
greater earning power. In the course of a few years a (‘onsiderable number 
of workmen have heim brought out from the East for the sole reason that 
mechanics of eipial aliility could not he secureil here, either union or nonunion. 

That the einplovees of tliese shops are satisfied with wages and conditions 
is indicated hv tlie ])eace ami harmony that exists. Since the national strike 
of 1900 for eight liours and recognition of the union there has l)een but one 
labor disturbance in the printing trade, wlien six press feeders in scattering 
sliops struck for wage increases. ^ ^ , 

The percentage of workmen owning their own liomes is jiroof of tlio regu- 
larity of emplovment ami tliat the competent man can recinve a wage com- 
mensurate with his aliility without the assistance of the union card. I might 
add that four men in our workrooms own automobiles. 

Endeavoring to anticipate the desire of the commission, I will state my posi- 
tion as regards the open ami (*losed shop as follows: At the outset T wish to 
pav fuv resjiei’ts to organized labor for the good that it has done. I belie\e 
that it' has been a necessary elenuait in tbe bettering of conditions for the work- 
ingman just as war has certainly been a great factor in the progress of the 
world, ’continuing the parallel, I believe everybody will agree that war has 
ceas(*d to be a desirable or necessary fact<>r in the mar(-h of civilization. Nor 
do I assert that the usid'ulness of the union has jiasscd. but more proiicrly that 
Its activities are as greatly in need t»f regulation as are those of big business, 
lily objections to the c1o^(m'i shop begin with an nnallerahle antipathy toward a 
condition Avhich iirevents any man from exercising his American freedom to 
work where lie will, earn as much as he <-an, and servo his commnnlty, his 
family, and his employer as his judgment dictates. 

I a*m opposed to an organization which inclmUxs in its oath of fealty ‘ That 
niv fidelity to the union and my duty to the members thereof shall In no sense 
be interfered with by any allegiance that I may now or hereafter owe to any 
otlicr organization, siicial, political, religious, secret, or otherwise.” 

1 am opposed to a condition where the wages of men in a trade are practi- 
cally leveled to the average ability. Under such conditions the more efficient 
man will either chafe under the yoke Avith his incompetent brother or, as is the 
more general rule, never rise above tbe dead line that will keep him from the 
bottom where the ” lay offs ” commence. In my personal experience I have 
employe^l union men at even wages where an equitable adju.stment according 
to their merits would have made at lea.st 50 per cent difference between the 
highest and the lowest. , , , . 

I am opposed to an organization Avhose qualifications for membership are 
regulated only by their desire for members at the time of the application. 
Taking the International Tvpographical Union for example, the chief requirement 
for member.sbip is that the applicant .shall have worked four years at the trade. 
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At 20 years of age,' after beating the five union men of our office in a typesetting 
contest, I acceded to their request to make application for membership in their 
local. They evidenced great snrpri.se and regretfully tlroi)i>ed tlie matter wlieii 
informed that I had only ^Yorked at the trade for six months. 

I know a young man in this city to-day who is worth and who is getting heller 
pay than the average after but t^vo years’ apprenticeship in an open shop. I 
have .seen men 10, 1.5, 20 years at the business, with union cards and official 
positions, whom I \yonld not give floor space at boy’s wages. I have known of 
union men rebating part of their wages in recognition of their lesser value as 
producers, and one of the be.st-known agitators of this city at one time ma<le 
me that proposition. 

I have been obliged a number of times to di.scharge union men for incom- 
petf'iiey, to be met invarinbly with the statement that their work had always 
been sati.sfactory in card shops. 

In times of strike I h:ive seen cards in the typographical iniion issued to 
barbers iif the bolic'f that workmen were being taken from our plant. This 
€‘xtreme case is another proof that the matter of competency or a basis of 
determining the competency of a proposed member has no consideration by* 
the organization. 

The typographical union lias for a generation been gmierally admitted as 
tlie l)?“a.im'st of all unions and tlie leader of tlie [)rogl•es^ive mo\mnents in 
organized labor. Now, my claim is that the strongest talking point of the 
union toward influencing the employer that “ all the best men are in the union ’* 
is a fallacy of the ranlvcst kind. The union is constantly pros(*l.\ ting among tlio 
nonunion men for members, and union men are constantly abandoning their 
unions upon discovering their greater earning power when under open-shop 
conditions, where merit is the determining factor In making the wage. 

I am oppos('d to an organization wldcli places a limit upon a man’s output, 
t'^peclally where imu'ldnery purchased expressly for greater production Is In- 
volved. I have been obliged to discharge a union pressman for limiting a 
feeder to an output of 500 i>er hour on a press which slioidd have easily run at 
a speed of 1,000. I have seen the record of two productions of tin* sjinie jol) 
in the same plant under union and nominion conditions. In the first ease it 
required five men in tlu’oe shifts to produce the work that three men on two 
shifts required wiam tin* iiiant was iionunloiiized — a ratio of 15 to 0 in favor 
of the nonunion crew, I know that the union rules for the manning of the 
machinery was responsible for the difference and firmly helieye that the union 
crew could have equaled the second performance without any undue exertion. . 
These incidents can bo multiplied by scores and are cited merely to illustrate 
the point. 

As a matter of fact. I d<» not htliiwe tliere is any dilTcrem-c in a))ility betw-een 
tlie rank and file of union and iioininioii men. But there is without doubt a 
diffta'ence in tlieir respective outputs under closc^l and open siiop conditions. 
It is a tenet of unionism to do as little as possible for tbo greatest wage they 
can exact, in tlie heli(‘f that tlu'y thereby <-reate work for more men, regardless 
of the economic or commercial necessities. 

At this point I wish also to say tliat I have seen nearly ideal union shops 
wlioro a coinluiiation of i)ersonal relations and other circumstances resulted in a 
liarmonious, eflicient organization, (')n the other hand, every enqiloyer of 
union lahor in the more Intellectual trades has .seen Ihe bickerings and bad 
blood among the men caused by union politics, aml)ition, or joalou.sly, which 
caused serious loss in production, and for which the employer ha<I to pay. 

I am opposed to an organization that employees the strike, boycotting, and 
picketkig to enforce its demand, snpplementeil by the “educational crew” 
with brass knuckles and gas pipe. 

In my own experience I have seen pickets at the entrance of our plant every 
working-day for 10 months, with ridicule, cajolery, bribery, and threats on 
tap for the independent workman acconling to the nec(*ssities of the case. I 
have seen large rocks thrown through a window in our plant in tlie emieavor 
to wreck a monotype marhine. A siicces.sful throw would have easily done 
$.500 damage to the delicate mechanism. My life has heen threatened directly, 
and I have twice escaped attack by crowds of strikers by tlie exhibition of an 
automatic. I have looked llirough a window and seen the business agent of 
the union place .$300 in gold in front of an important man from our plant, in 
the endeavor to bribe him to leave onr employ at a critical time. In a softer 
key, I have seen five men out of seven shed tears when they walked out of 
our plant b'^ orders of the walking delegate. Three of them had never worked 
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iu any other place. I have known of a union compositor being obiiged to 
“ besd ” liis way out of the city because tlie union would not allow him to work 
in our oi>en shop at top wages. 

I like the true union man, tlie man who Is a member from principle, and is 
sine(‘re in Ids belief in the good he can do. I am sorry for the union man who 
is a member only because he thinks It is necessary to obtain work. And I have 
met scores of tlds kind. I have only contempt for the union man who is a 
member from pnrc'Iy sellish reasons; who uses his fellow members as his 
pawns in the seramble for the best position; whose ambition is to be an otficer 
of a union with a fat salary and expense account. 

Now, what shall be done? 

To answer question No. 8, I must adndt that industrial relations are in need 
of adjustment. This is nndoubtediy true in a broad way, although I feel that 
Los Ang<‘les has made strides in improvement as compared to otiier cities, 
largely tlir(»ugh the me<liuni of the open shop. 

If you \vill permit my humble opinion as the result of considerable study for 
the past three years, I w«ndd suggest that in respwt to the skilled trades it 
appears to me your honorable commission is investigating the effect and not 
the cause. Boiled down, the essenee of the grievances of the wage earners of 
tins country is tlie insulliciency of their earnings for d(‘cent living. I must 
agree in the abstract that it is a justitiable dissatisfaction, but. concretely, 
with the average individual It is like the hunter who roars at tlu‘ i>oor sboetiiig 
when the fault is entirely his poor marksmanship. The incompetency of the 
majority of the worktTS in the trades is a known condition to the employers, 
and your body would gather some illuminating material from an intimate 
investigation of time canis and cost sheets in the various trades. Von would 
find men by the thousands being carried on pay rolls absolutely without justi- 
fication as regards earning powcT. but solely from the nei'esslty of tilling the 
ranks. You \\(mld find thousands of workmen whose work is drudgery to 
them, without enthusiasm or the least Idea of wdiat their true economic value 
should be. 

And you would tind the union agitator, not .sati.sfi(Ml with exhorting audiiMices 
of his own members, prowling among the unafliliated, shouting “ You are not 
receiving eiamgh namey.” Has anyone ever heard him say, “ Y^ou are not 
earning enough money”? This class — the walking delegatt‘, tin* org.ani/.er, 
and other oflb'ers of the unions wdiose salaries are milked from the wage 
earners, and who must keep the wxirker in line if the milking is to l)e good — 
is the gri'atest contributing factor in the excitable unrest that prevails. These 
men usually de\elop Into chronic olllcebolders in the unions and become dema- 
gogues of the most disagreeable type, lioud-moutbed and smug in the con- 
fidence of their followers, they are ever ready wdth ridicule ami inuemlo and 
exaggerated statements to stir tlie passive w’orker to a condition of liysterical 
hatred for tlie employing classes. 

So I would say tliat for immediate effect the interests of the wage etirner 
and the industries will be best subserved b.v national compulsory arbitration 
and the forcing of trades-unions to Incorimrate, with the full responsibilities of 
stockholders in any other corporation, A national minimum-wage law miglit 
bo effei'tive If high enough, and providing the Hovermueut would undertake to 
care for the unfortunates who could not earn the minimum. 

Howover. I consider tlie.se things e.sscntiaily remedial measures, and would 
suggest in a oonstriiclive w'ay that the greatest necessity of tlie country to-day 
is a liiieral parental attitude on the [>art of tlie (toverumeui in regard to voca- 
tional education. We Americans are prone to “jolly” ourselves with fulsome 
talk alxuit the ingenuity and skill of American workmen, but cold investigation 
wull prove that they are almost as limited in niimber.s as railroad previdents 
conipareil with the total employees of the systems. 

(’hairmaii Walsh. Is that all? 

IMr. Bice. Yes, sir. 

Hhairman Walsh, Did you w'ant to ask Mr. Ulce any questions? 

(kmunissioner OTkiNNEi.L. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Gonnelb w'ould like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. T notice you don’t mention the hours of labor in 
your document that you read. 

Mr. Rice. Y^es, sir; I gave it in detail. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the hours of labor? 

Mr. Bice. Ylales. 48 Iiours; fenuiles, from 44 to 48 hours. 
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Commissioner 0'OoNNEi.r« Wlmt are the hours of the printers? 

Mr. Rice. Hours of what? 

Commissioner tt’Co^'XELL. You are speaking of the cominerrial shops, job 
shops ? 

ISlr. Rice. Job .shops; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What are the hours of the printers? 

Mr. Rk’E. Tlie iiours of the printers? 

Commissioner 0’<\>n\etl. Yes; typesetters. 

I\Ir. Uu’E. Forty-eight hours a week. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Winit are they a dav V 

]\Ir. Rice. Most of the shops woi*k about St a day, and let them off Saturday 
afternoon. 

Coinndssioner O'Connell. How are they in youi- .shop? 

l\tr. Rice, Tliat is the way we work. 

Comnussioner O'Connell. Is jour tirm a niem))er of the Ihinter^;' Trade 
Alliance? 

^klr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Ooininissioner O'I'onnell. What is ihe Printers' Trade Alliame? 

Mr. Rk'E. It is an organization to take up lalior mailers w hen nei-osary. 

Connnissioner 0'('()NN'ELl. What do lliey do when th<*y lake them up: do 
they discuss questions id' wages and hours and comUtions id' (‘inplo.\ ’.neiit ? 

IMr. Rice. Well, as a mailer of fact, we never meet unless it is necessarj to 
meet on .some iiolitii'al or labor question. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. When did you liave your last meeting? 

]\Ir. Rice. 1 think it was about three years ago. 

Commissioner 0'('oN.\En. Well, what w'as that meeting ('ulied foj ? 

Mr. Rice. 1 don’t remember at this time. 

Commissioner ()'(A»nneli,. Haven't joii discussed wages or iioliiical ques- 
tions w'itliia three years at all? 

Mr. Ri(u:. We ha\e had some discussion of political questions. 

Commissioner O'Conneii.. Hasn't tliere been any .striki*s in the city since 
that time? 

Mr, Rice. There was a strike, as 1 mentioiieil, in the press feeders, I iljiuk it 
tvas, a jear and a half ago. 

Coinmissioiu‘r (.)’(N>nnei.l. Hidn't your organization take it up at tliat time? 

JMr. Rue. No; we didn't meet on that al all. It wasn't necessary. 

Commissioner O'Conneil. Now, lids employment bureau that you operate, 
how is that oiierattHl? 

Rice, d'hal is oi>erated throiigli our hoard of trade, winch is imrely a 
business organization, has ladhing to ilo with labor matters, and it is simply 
ii convenience for the members and for the workmen. 

(^)uijnissioner O’Connell. Oli, jour heh> is einplojed Ihrougli that ollice? 

IMr. Rue. No, no; that is simply a convenience. 

Commissioner O’Conn Er.i.. I don't understand —a convenience? 

3Ir. Rue. W'ell, men that are looking for einpiojmcid regisier tliemselxc-, 
there, and frequently memhers will telephmie there to tind out whether they 
have any men in a certtiin branch. 

Coinmisslonr 0 ’(N)Nneil. Is there any lorni of apidication tliat is tilled out 
lo applicants there? 

Air. Ru e. None whatever. 

Coiniidssioner O’Connei.l. .lust simply fi'e Iheir names? 

Mr. Rice. ,lnst tile it on an index eard, 

Coinmis,sioner O’Connell. Do you liaxe ai»plicants till out an applieation in 
your firm? 

Mr. Kick. No. 

Connnissioner O’Connell. Does any of the memhers? 

Mr. Uk'E. 1 don’t knoxv of anyone that uses application blanks. 

Coimnissioner O’Connell. Is the question a.skeil of a man if he is union or 
nonunion when he seeks emplojineiii? 

^Ir. Rue. Usually. 

(!oiumissioiier O’Conneix. With what result, .siqiiaise he .says, “I am a mem- 
ber of the typographical union”? 

IMr. Rue. VVell, tlie result in our plant has Ijeen that we have trieil on several 
occasions to hire union men, Imt Ihej come back with infornmtion that the .sec- 
retary of the union won’t let them work for us. 

Commissioner O't’oNNELL. You would employ union men if they would w'ork 
for you? 
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]\Ir. Rice. We linve. We luive one in the house now in another department. 

Commissioner O’Connki.e. How many of tliese — I think you statetl there were 
four, or such a number, that did not employ union men at all, of the job printers. 

I\Ir. Uk’K. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Throughout the number? 

Mr. Rice. Every one of those 1.S shops employ union men at some time. 
Even the Times shop has union men in it to-day to their knowledge. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they know that they have union men there? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. I understood Gen. Otis to say on tlie stand that lie 
didn't employ union men. 

Mr. Rtce. I don’t think they do in their newspaper. 

Commissioner O'Connell. But they do in the job department? 

' !\Ir. Rk’E. They do in the job plant; yes, sir. 

(Commissioner O'Connell. Have you any idea as to why they differentiate be- 
tween the two departments? 

:\Ir. Rice. Well, I suppose it is just — they are two s«‘parate corporations, and 
the management is placed in the hands of a man who allillates with our or- 
ganiz.alion and we ai*e perhaps a little more liberal in that resjiect. 

Commissioner O’C^onnell. You are a member of the National Typotheta?, I 
understand? 

.Mr. Rtce. Yes, sir. 

I ( ’ommissioner 0'(^onnet-l. All these other firms are, too? 

j Mr. Rice. I think I sai<l there w<'re 12 out of the 12 who are momhej’s. 

; (Vmimlssioner 0’(’onnej.i.. Twelve out of the thirteen? 

^ Mr. Rice. Yes. 

(’ommissioiK'r O’Connell. That is a national oi'ganization for the purpose of 
trade purpo.ses, is it? 

Mr. Rice. ’I'hat is the business organization of the typolhetfP. 

(■’ommissioiier 0’(.’onnell. But it do(*s tn'at the (pustioii of wages and lioin*s 
and union and nonunion? 

Mr. Kke. No; the typothotie does not. There is a separate division of tlie 
typothetie, which has a separate memhership, which takes up those mutters. 

(Vmimissioner 0’(’onnei.l. Do you belong to that separate 

ISfr. Rice. 1 do ladoiig to that — both of them. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. That apidies to the opmi shop? 

Mr. Rice. That a[)plies to the open shop. 

(kmimissioner O’C’onnell. Does it uu‘an union and nonunionism? 

Mr. Rice. No; It means open shop. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We liave had h(‘re quite a variety of opinion as to 
just what the oimui shop is. What Is your constnu-tion of the open shop? 

Mr. Rice. The open shop Is where union and nonunion men work side by 
side. 

(^)mmissioner 0'('onnell. And the emi)loyer does not question either one? 

Mr. Rice, Does not question eitiun* one. 

Comml.ssioner O'tkiNNEiL. Why do you ask a man if he lielongs to the' union 
o^•or there? 

Mr. RK'E. To know the personnel of the shop. ])rincii>ally. 'NVe believe it is 
necessary for ils to maintain the balance in favor of tne (>pen shop. It would 
mean that if we allowed all tin' men to become union men we would not have 
an open sh(>p. 

(jommissionor O’Connet.l. Then it is y<air purpose to see that you have a 
larger number of nonunion men than you have union at any lime in the shop? 

^Ir. Rice. A .sufficient number to maintain the balance. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then to that extent it is not an open shop? 

Mr. Rice. No; it is an open shop; ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But when you g(*t to a certain ])olnt of numbers 
in your employment, then you c'ea.se to employ union men? 

Mr. Rk'E. Yes; very likely. That has never occurred, .so I could not say just 
what action might result. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

(Vmimissioner Wetnst(K'K. Yes. 

(Chairman Walsh, (’ommissioner Weinstoek has some questions to ask. 

(Coinmi.ssioner Wein stock. It is very evident, Mr. Rice, that there Is a large 
minority who opfM>se the clo.sed shop, and a large minority that oppose the non- 
union shop. This commi.ssioii has been taking te.sl]mony all over the country, 
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Including San Franrisco, and wa have found that the nonunion (MnpU>vers gen- 
erally raise the Indictments tjiat you raise against unionism. We find on the 
other hand that the union workers raise very serious indiduients against the 
nonunion shop. Tlie unionists point out that the nonunion shop finally means — 
it may not in the beginning, but ultimately it means the lowest wage rate; it 
means no opportiinity for the adjustment of grievances; it means al)S()lutely 
no voice In the fixing of the wage, ami it means being ground to the earth. 

Now, doubtless the two systems, the closed shop and the nonunion shop, have 
their advantages as well as their disadvantages. Is there not some plan 
whereby tlie advantages of both systems can he utilizefl and the disadvantage 
of both systems eliminated, so that a new combination could be effected that 
would be fairer to the employer than you think the closed shop is — fairer to 
the worker than the union thinks the open shop is? 

I\Ir. Kick. It has been my opinion for some time that fixing the responsibility 
of the union would immediately result in the acceptance of the opim shoi>— 
the true open shop. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Fixing the responsibility of tln‘ union. You mean 
by that for the unions to incorporate? 

l\rr. IljCE. I think tliey should be responsible, just as res]>onsible as th(‘ (an- 
ployer is res])onsiblo for Ids acts. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tbe only reason \\ by. T take it, you think the 
union should ho incorporate<l, is to better insure the keeping of their agree* 
ments? 

Mr. PacE. Yes. 

Commissioner Weixstoc k. Is that 

Mr. Rr('E. Make them respotisihie for overt a<‘ts. 

Commissioner Wetxstock. Very well. Now. liow many instances have there 
been, locally, to your knowledge, where unimis have broken their agreements? 

Mr. Rice. I do not know as we had any agreenamts. This lias been an oiien- 
sliop town for 20 years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Rut there arc 

Mr. Rice. There has been 

Commissioner Weixstock (continuing). Indnslries that oiicrate nndm* the 
closed-shop system, are tliere not? Not an ahsolntiOy opmi town, as tlie news- 
papers here, except the Times, I understami, work under closed-sliop agree- 
ments. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Commissioner Wetxstock. Now, can you cite any specific instance that has 
come within your knowledge where the unions in tlio city of I.os Angoh's Ijave 
broken their agreement — have been contract breakers? 

Mr. Rice. I am not aware of it. 1 am not in tom-ii witli any of tlie trades 
except our own. 

Commissioner Weixstock, Have there been any insiancos that come to 
your knowledge in your own trade? 

Mr. Rice. There have been no agreements to my knowledge in my own trade — 
tho book and job end of the business. 

Commissioner Weixstock. There are agreements in the newspaiicr Ini^inoss? 

Mr. Rice. Undoubtedly; hut I am not familiar with lliem. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Have tliere been any instances you know of out- 
side of this INIcNamara Instance, where viohnee has been resorted to on the 
part of the unions? 

^Ir. Rice. Very little. IVIinor affairs, such as I rclateil, such as throwing 
rocks through windows, and things of that sort 

C^ommissloncr Weinstock, There have been strikes in Los Angedes in the 
last 10 years? 

Mr. Rice. Very trifling, to a groat extent, outside of the big strike of 1800. 

Commissioner V/eixstock. Then if there have been no broken agreements 
that you can recall, and if instances where violence occurred have been few 
and far between here, then the fact of the unions being ini'orporutod would not 
have made very much difference in the Los Angides condition, would they? 

Mr. Rice. Well, I think it would. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. How? How would they have allerc'd the condi- 
tions of the past? How would they have made them any better than they 
were If no contracts to speak of and little or no violence? Tliose are the two 
ends, I take It, you have in mind, when you advocate the incorportaion of 
unions? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 
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ComuUssioaer Wein stock. Making them resjamsible for agreementi* and 
miulmlzing tlie possibility of violence. Now, if despite no incorporation, there 
has been very few. If any, contracts brolcen, and very little, If any, violence, 
then the question of incorporation would have cut no figure? 

Mr. Rice. Well, I am not s|>eaklng of the situation alone as it aiiplies to Los 
Angeles. My activitii'S have extended beyond this city to some extent. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Well, in the testimony timt has come before this 
commission witnesses have made the statement that there have l>een instances 
where employers, who are supposed to be responsible and reliable, have broken 
contracts. 

Mr. Rice. Very true. 

CK)minis.sioncr Weinsixk k. So that if there are inslancos where workers break 
contracts It would indicate that neither side can aiisolutely come int<» court 
with clean bands? • 

Mr. Rice. If an employer breaks a contract he is usually responsible at law 
for breaking bis contract — properly drawn contract. 

C-ommissioner Weinstock. Yes; hut there have l)een very few instances 
that have come to the notice of this commission, or to my notice per.sonally, 
whei'e employiTS having broken contracts witli labor have been i>enalized, 

Mr, IlK E. Well, in the strike of 1900 the pressmen’s union violated their con- 
tract with the typothetiC without any compumlion whatever. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The union did? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Here in I>os Angeles? 

Mr. Rice. Tlie contract did not directly extend to the city, hut they trH)k 
advantage of that situation and struck with the tyixigraphical union, and did 
that In many other cities. 

Ounrai.ssioner Weinsixk’K. Was that the case that occurred in 1‘hihulelphia? 
I think we had that case up before us in Wasliington, where it was claimed 
a representative of tlie union had agreed to certain conditions and had signed 
them up, and it was not ratified by the union, and the contract was not lived 
up to, and that was claimed to be a broken contract. 

The testimony brought before the commission showed this, tliat in the end 
the court sustaine<l the union in not having been thoroughly warrantcnl in not 
oRserviiig a contract iinnuthoriziHl by its ri'presentatives. 

Now, I think in your testimony, Mr. Rice, you, among other things, said 
that unionism had done some good work for the worker. 

Mr. Rkte. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ami that >ou were not opposed to unionism? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wein.stock, You were oppe^sed simi)ly to CT*rtain phases of 
unionism? 

Mr. Rt('e. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Weil, I suppose as long as unionism is conducte<I 
by human beings it will be more or less defective, just as tlie employers’ asso- 
ciations, as long as they are conducted by human lieings will be more or less 
defective. Taking unionism as we hml it, and with all Its weaknesses and 
shortcomings, and with all its fallings, do you think that the workers of the 
Nation to-day are lietter or woi'se off than they would have been had there 
been no unionism? 

Mr. Rice. Why, I frankly admitted that tlie union bad done good and im- 
proveil the condition of the worker. No question alwut that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then ought they to lx‘ i)eri)etuat<*d or wdpeil out? 

Mr. Rice. I don’t urge eitlier course. I think if men wish to organize for their 
mutual benefit and protection, thej have a perfect right to do so, provided they 
are kept in proper line. 

C/oramlssioner Weinstock. Speaking as a citizen of the Republic, having the 
welfare of the country at heart, forgetting your position of employer, pure and 
simple, and thinking of only the gmai t(? tlie country as a citizen, am! having 
the common goixl at heart as a citizen, do you think it is to the interest of the 
Commonwealth and of the Republic that unionism shall go up or down, shall bo 
perpetuated or shall be wiped out? 

Mr. Rice. As I said before, I don’t see any reason why either course should 
be attempted. I think that as a natural result it will take its own way. 

Commissioner Weinsixick. Yes. Rut you and I and tlie rest of it go to form 
public opinion and have our influence in molding piililic opinion, and if puldic 
sentiment is created against unionism it can’t live ; and if, on the other hand a 
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sentiment Is created In favor of unionism it will prosper ami perj)etnate 
Itself. Now, as one having a voice in maUhig public sentiment, would juu stiy 
urilonlsm should be willed out? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir; I wouldn’t. Or I w'ouldn’t say tluit there was a iie<'essit.v 
that it should be increased. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then if this choice should l»e left — if it shouhl bo 
made clear tliat the open shop, or nonunion shop, as we call it, melius death 
to unionism, and if death to unionism is an evil, and if the c*losed shop on tlm 
other liand is also looked on as an evil, which of the two would yon reganl as 
the lesser evil? 

Mr. Rice. I can’t conceive of such a condition. It woiihl be pretty har<i 
to decide scmiething you can’t conceive. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could you conceive of this, if every einidoy<'r in 
tile Nation was opi)oscHl to unionism, and if i)ublic smitiment was opp(*^ed t'» 
unioinsm, unionism could not thrive, could it? 

Mr. Rice. Tliat is true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It could not live? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It would be wiped out? 

IMr. Rice. Y"es. 

(Commissioner Wetnstoc'K. Would that or would I hat nol be an evil from 
yonr point of view? 

INTr. Rice. r’ossii)ly it wouhl, Init It ivould 1m‘ nw'olutionary. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If the closoil sl\oi> sliould pre\ai! e\erywliero, you 
would regard that as an e\il, ivouldn’t you? 

Mr, Rice. I think T would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, winch id tlm queslions \\oul<l >ou iv'uai'd 
as the lessor evil? 

^ir. Rice. I ivould regard the closed shop, universal closed shop, as the 
greater evil. 

Cemnnissioner Weinstock, As the gre.ater evil? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstik'K. And the wiping out of the unionist as the 
evi 1 ? 

l\ir. Rice. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You pointed out that one of the priiiio ('ansos of 
industrial unrest, in your opinion, Is the incompetency of workmen. 

Mr. Rice. Yos. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that due t<» their ine(nn]>e)enry many of them 
■were thrown out and became liurdens sooner or later, at lea‘>t not ;d)1e to earn 
as inueh as they ought to earn to live di'cently? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Commi.ssioner AVeinstock. Wliat constructive suggestion haye you to make 
to this commission, Mr, Rice, along the line of incompetency? 

l\rr. Htce. They must begin with the boy, witli the education of tln^ bo-s , 
and it lias got to be assisted by the Government so()ner or later. 

Commissioner Weinstock. W<mld yon advocate tecOinical training schools? 

Air. Rice. Exactly. Take a few lessons from Germauy, and educate our 
boys, too. 

(’ommlssloner Weinstock. You would favor the adoption of t!ie German 
system ? 

Air. Rice. Perhaps not In Its entirety, but in a general way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you familiar with that? 

Air. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Comrnis.sioner Weinstock. you regard it as applicable to the boys of 
this country? 

Air. Rice. Only In a general way, as I say. There are iviany details that the 
American people would not accept. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You also advocated as one ^^f Ihe remedies for 
strikes and lockouts compulsory arbitration. 

Air. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you also familiar with the compuNnry arbilra- 
laws of Australia and New Zealand? 

Air. Rice. Just in a casual way. I have mid them, but not made a study 
of them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, are you at all familiar with the English 
system? 
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Ui\ Uk’E. No, 

Conmilssioner Wein stock. Canada, I might explain, for your information, 
d(>es not have compulsory arbitration; compulsory investigators. That is, If 
a strike or lockout is threatened, the State intervenes and investigates and 
makes recommendations, wliich can be accepted or rejected, after which there 
can be legally a strike or lockout. Now, the weakness in that compulsory ar- 
bltratios law, defend it if you can, is that if large bodies Strike Illegally, It is 
impossible to punish them. 

^Ir. Utce. That is very true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Fifty thousand railroad men— you couldn't put 
them in jail. 

]\fr. llicE. That is true. That is true, I believe, as to the average American, 
tliat the average American w’orkman is essentially a law-abiding citizen, and 
when he sees it is going to be put on same plane — that he is going to be put on 
the same plane with his employer, he is a law-abiding citizen. 

( 'ommissioner Weinstock. You think he would submit? 

Mr. llicE. Yes; I think he would submit. 

(Commissioner Garretson. There have been instances where large bodies have 
illegally struck and ctiukl not be punished; it was impracticable to punish — 
<lidi)'l have jails enough. R(‘garding the responsibiliiy that would come with 
incorporation, you stated responsibility for an overt act is one. Under the 
criminal law isn’t every free individual in the union now responsible for overt 
acts? 

Mr. lltcE. If it can be proven. 

('ommissioner Gaukktson. Has there been where courts W(M-e fi*eo, where the 
poiu'e were untrammeled, no private constabulary, and gi'eat number of con- 
viction? 

Mr. Rice. I didn’t get that. 

Commissioner (Jaruetson. Wliere justice runs its course, vhore the courts 
were not interested nor the poliee prejudiced, and joii, as a pidvate appendage, 
private constabulary maintained, has there been anything of that kind — any 
convictions? 

Mr. Rice. I can’t say that that condition has existed in very many cities. 

Commissioner Gvuuetson. You admit, then, it has in some? 

Mr. Rice. Possibly. 

Coni'missioner (jAKUETsoN. What has Ikmui the record of convictions as again.st 
arrests? 

:Mr. Rice. I am not a statistician on those matters. 

Commissioner Garretson. In Los Angeles. 

Mr. Rice. Well, I only recall one arre.st in connc<-tion with labor troubles in 
the printing trade. 

(^unmlssioner Garretson. Oh, but in general. I am not — this question of 
responsibility — tlon’t your testimony apply to the lu-intlng trade and labor in 
general? Your former testimony, detailed testimony, was the printing trade, 
but this was with regard to labor unionism? 

Mr. Rice. Y^es, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. It has been testified Ijorc as io tlio number of 
arre.sts and the number of convictlon.s. Are you familiar with tluil? 

Mr. Rice. No; I wasn’t here at that time. 

Commls.sioner Garret.son. Have you ever heard of an emidoyer, wlio is 
responsible likewise under the criminal law, being convicted for an overt act? 

IMr. Rice. Why, certainly ; if it is i)roved on them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has It been proven? 

Mr. Rice. I haven’t heard of any such instance.s. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever heard of — you claim' that there 
should he responsibility for recovery. I suppose that is civilly? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. For breaking a contract? 

Mr. Rice, Ye.s. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever heard of an employer having re- 
covery made against him for violating contracts? 

Mr. Rice. Oli, yes ; a good many times. 

(k)mmi.ssloner Garretson^ Employees? 

Mr. Rice. I do not know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Violating his contract with his employer? 

Mr. Rice. Not that I know of ; not in this city. 

Commis.sloner Garretson. Did you ever hear of it anywhere else? 
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Mr. Rice. I am not voi y well reml on th.at partieiiliir subject, T }ziioss. 

Commissioner Garketson. I wonclered. Bear In mind I am goln« on the basis 
that I have been one of those deadly menaces; I have kent nretty close track 
of that for 30 years, and if there has been an instance on record that you know 
of, I would like to have it. 

Chairm'an Walsh. He says he has not kept track and docs not know. 

Commissioner G\rretson. That is all. Just a moment. Let me ask you 
another question: Do you think that the paid agent and the apostle of' an 
employer’s association, for instance, tliose who give their fidl lime to preach- 
ing the crusade of an employers’ association, is as deadly a menace as the paid 
emissary of labor unions? 

Mr. Rice. I should say they are on the defensive entirely. 

Commissioner Garketson. On the defensive. There has been no aggressive 
movement within your knowledge of national associations, of employers’ asso- 
ciations, or of merchants and manufacturers’ associations? 

Mr. Rice. Not against the interests of the workingman. 

Commissioner Garketson. That is all. 

Cliairman Wash. A couple of questions T have bei'ii requested to ask: Would 
you include among overt acts boycotts and sympatludic strikes? 

]\Ir. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsu. Is your idea to make the treasury of the union responsible 
in damages for unlawful invasions of the rights of others rather than to look 
to the individuals of the union? That is what >ou mean by it, is it? 

]\Ir. Rice. Yes. 

(qiairman Walsh. Tlie responsibility of the union? 

]Mr. Rice. Make the union responsible. 

Cliairimin Walsh. Tliat is all. Thank >ou. 

^Ir. Dennett. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. H. W. DENNETT. 

C’hairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. Dennetp. 11. W. Dennett. 

Chairman Walsh. And your business, Mr. Dennett? 

Mr. Dennett. Pidnter. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with the organization? 

Mr. Dennett. As a member. 

Chairman W\ish. lOo you hold any ofllcial connection with it? 

IMr. Dennk'JT. Not at tlie jiresimt time. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state what oHlcial connections yon liave had with 
your craft’s organization. 

Mr. Dennett. During the past continuous 30 years of my memhership I 
believe I have hi'ld so many different honor?u\v and otlier positions that 1 
Avould he unable to name tlami to tlie eommittee. 

Cliairman Walsh. (Jo back, we will say, about five years from this time, 
beginning now^ and going backwanl. 

Mr. Dennett. I miglit say that I have ju'^t returned wit bln the last tw’o 
we(*ks from the international convimtion of ]>rlnters, Avlueh met in Providence, 
R. T. 1 represented the local typographical union as a delegate. I also repre- 
sented that union in an endeavor to liriiig the International Ty[)ographlcal 
Union convention to this city, and succeeded in bringing it here. 

About four years ago 1 represented Salt Lake Typogi-aphieal Union bt'fore 
the i^ovornor and a commission of the reformatory against the Forestry Service 
of the Government, which had given 51 out of 113 printing contracts to the 
printing reformatory, which was situated at Ogden. It was clearly a violation 
of the convict-labor law’ of the State of I^tah, and w'as so conceded by the 
trustees of that institution, and the Forestry Service, under President Taft, 
conceded it and backed away from the proposition. I also reiu-esented Salt 
l.ake Typographical Union in 19(19 as their delegate to the international con- 
vention at St. Joseph, Mo. 

I represented in 1893 St. Paul Typographical- Union in tlie international 
convention which met at (jidcago, III. At that convention I was elected an 
organizer for the International Tyiwgraphical Union and served perhaps two 
years, or in that neighborhood. I represented St. Paul Typographical Union 
as an arbitrator, with Mr. Driscoll, wiio for many years was the arbitrator 
for the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. We arbitrate<1 the scale 
together. I represented St. Paul Typographical Union before the legislature of 

38819”— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 6 44 
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the State of Minnesota, which succeeded in defeating the $10,000 omnibus ap- 
propriation for a printing school in the State reformatory at Red Wing. 

I have represented different typographical unions in four or five different 
State federations of lai)or. In California last year I represented my union 
in the State federation of labor, which met at Fresno. And the previous year 
I went as a delegate to the State federation of labor at San Diego, Gal. 

1 have hud and held during my time offices on the executive committees and 
M liatnots of the local union too numerous to mention. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe a number of questions were submitted to you, 
Mr. Dennett, for answer? 

Mr. Dennett. Yes, sir. 

(-hairnian Walsh. That is correct, is it? 

Mr. Dennett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I feel Inclined to allow you to take them up seriatim and 
Just answer them in your own way as briefly and concisely as you can, having 
regard, of course, for covering the wiiole subject. You may proceed. 

Mr. Dennett. Mr. Ciialrman, for the benefit of the commission I have realized 
that my time would he limited, and I have prepared what I have to present 
to the commission in a concise form and condensed. There are some subjects 
in connection with tl\o answers, in connection with the typographical union, 
wliich I can not present in 

Chairman Walsh. We will have or have hud people who can give us that 
information. 

IMr. Dennett. I want, first, Mr. Chairman, to define the position of tlie In- 
ternational Typographical Union in relation to this so-called opmi-shop husi- 
iKvss. It is a proposition tliat is very important to the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and 1 believe it has not been elaborated on heretofore in tlie 
manner in wliieh we have taken the matter up. 

The International Typographical Union is nnalterably opposed to tlie so- 
called open-shop policy. Our position and reasons therefor are ably set forlli 
in the following language of ex-Uresideut .7aim‘s M. Lynch, in reporting a 
fiiilnre to reach an agreement with the United Typothet.-e of America as to the 
eight-hour figlit of 1905-1907: 

“ If the Int(*rnutional Tvq)ographical Union had been willing to recognlz(‘ 
the so-called open shop, a working agreement witli the United Typothetre of 
America would now be in effect. Failure to perfect such a contract was due 
almost solely to the desire of tlie employers’ cominitteo to incorix)rate the so- 
<‘alled opon-slioi) provision in the propos(*d agreement. 

“ Our union may properly be termed the originator of tlie strictly union office. 
This roquireiTient lias lieeii a leading feature for all of 50 years. For the 
greater part of tliat time the union-office rule attracted little attention from the 
public, but recent events liave given what is now termed the closed shop a 
prominent place in laiblic discussion. 

“ The trade-union is a lalior trust, but it is a combination for the benefit 
of the many rather than the few. Mmnbership in our international union is 
open to every competent printm* of good charactm’. Possessing this member- 
ship the closed shop is no longer cIoscmI. W'e iiev(*r have tried to create a close 
corporation. On tlie contrary, the effort has been to seek out all journeymen 
printers worthy of tlie title, and induce them to affiliate. Lack of opportunities 
to labor or their phmtitnde lias made no difference. One job and 50 applicants, 
all an equal chance, with the only rtHiuiremeut union membership, which in 
its turn means that there shall be no cutting under the establishe<l wage, the 
living rate, by any applicant of the 50. With sucli a fair field the closed shop 
lo.ses many, if not all, of the terrors for the wage earner that its enemies seek 
to ascrllM* to it. 

“ There remains the charge that the unions compel the employer to accept, 
with the union office, rules that are obnoxious. Perhaps this is true, so far 
as some employers are concerned. But any rules, almost any wage, are ob- 
noxious to tlie individual whose one aim In life is profit. The workers have a 
right to prescribe tlie conditi<ms under which they will sell their labor, and 
where these eondltions are ueceptahle to fM) per cent of the employers in a 
given trade, they must liave good reason for their existence. 

“ We have had a largi* experience with the open and closed oIRce question, 
and it has demonstrated beyond a doubt that the strict union requirement is 
necessary if satisfactory ami amicable relations are to l>e maintained and the 
union live. Let our critics remember that we aim to meet conditions as they 
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(-xist, and that our union enactments are founded on necessity and not on 
theory. 

“Considered as a body, the only free wage earners to-day are those who 
hold union membership. The rest have, as a class or individually, absolutely 
nothing to say in the disposition of the only commodity tliat they have for 

— labor. It is well enough for the antiunionist to shout freedom of con- 
tract, but is there any freedom of contract for the individual V Is it not a fact 
tiiat it is tlie purchas(»r who sets the price, and that this price is arbllrary, 
final, brutal in its conception, selfish in its application? Work made a prize 
for the lu'edy, dangled before their wants, in order that traltlc may be imnie in 
misery, and a job knocked down to the low'est bidder. Is it not better that the 
wage earner should pool his labor and then sell it through the (Collective 
method, rather than that labor should be made the sport of the man who can 
buy? The cry against the closed shop is raised because it involves a feature 
of trade-union policy diflicult for the inexperienced to grasp, analyze, and 
understand. • 

“Employers believe if the open shop can be established there will be siKN?dy 
end to trade-unionisiiL Once open the way for elimination of the man with 
a price on his labor, and his place will be simply taken by the man with labor 

to sell at any price. ,, r. , 

“ The International Typogralipical liiion has gone througli it all. It know’s 
the value of the closed shop and it realizes tlie necessity for colli^ctive bar- 
gaining.” . , , . 

Answ’oring your first (luestion, “Tlie extent to winch the employing print- 
ing office iiulnstry (iiiestion 1: iiie International Typographical rnioii 
claims that about 05 iior cent of the prinb^rs on morning and evening news- 
papers in the large cities thronghont its jurisdiction are organized. In the 
job-printing branch figures are not so easily ol)tainable, but T shoulil place the 
estimate at around 80 per cent. I have arri\ed at this result in the following 
manner: Out of a group of 1,000 miscellaneous periodicals and magazine pub- 
lications of general circulalioii I find but 800 nonunion as against 1,324 printi'd 
under union conditions. It may be of inbu-est to the iioard to know' in this con- 
nection that of the 300 nonunion pnliications 37 liave to do witli agriculture, 
horticulture, and poultry raising, and tliat 53 are religious. 1 should judge 
that GO to 05 pen- cent w'oVild l>e a fair estimate locally in tlie job-printing branch. 
These figures would indicate that the local conditions of the joli-iirinting in- 
dustry was fairly good. Such is not the cas(^, how’ever. No city in America 
is so thoroughly’ demoralized in tlie job-printing industry as in Los Angeles, 
and the responsibility therefor must be assumed by the nonunion employers, the 
United Typotbeta' of America, and the merchants and manufacturers’ associa- 
tion of the city. i 

(Community interests w'cre forgotten by tlies(‘ union busters wdien the 
International Typographical Union inaugurated in lfX)0 a campaign for the 
eight -hour w'orkdav, notwithstanding that four yi'ars’ notice liad been given 
employers to this effect. The w'orkinen had no riglits w4ilcb they were bound 
to respect, and nine lioiirs ami the so-called open shop w\as their slogan. 

The battle lasted thive years. At the end of that period tliere wasn t a 
proprietor in I.os Angeles who had the teiiKwily to fly a nine-hour pennant 
even at half-mast. Tlie lalior nninii had w'on, but it left the business in a 
most deplorable condition. I do not say that witli any spirit of bonsting. Far 
from it. I want to call attention also that w'ben I say tliat the typographical 
union won tlie eigbt-lionr workday, I do not mean to say that we have won 
conditions. Nonunion conditions yet maintain, lint the labor union the labor 
unionists maintains that w'c are a benefit to all mankind. And we also maintain 
that wdiore an evil has been eradicated by us onr victory is complete. The 
present-day strikers, like the Tsraelib^ of old, may never reacli the Promised 
Land but they make It miieh easier of access to others. 

Nonunion conditions made it impossibie for employers to maintain or eslab- 
llsh prices, and small offices and printing plants sprang up on every baud, 
until to-dav Los Angeles ha.s as many printing plants on street corners and 
in the parks as there are peanut w^agons. Indeed, it is an undisputed fact that 
Los Angeles alone has more sucli printing plants than all the other cities in 
the United States put together. 

Wages range In the nonunion establishments nnyw'here from a dollar and a 
half lip to the union scale, but in the majority of eases from $14 to $18 per 
wei'if of 48 hours. The fact that large offices use commercial printing a.s a 
filler between the larger classes of work done, and the inability to secure this 
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class of work on account of the vast number of these sidewalk printers, is the 
reason in larf?e measure, in my opinion, why I^)s Angeles can boast of less 
than one-third the number of dfflces equipped for general printing compare<l 
with many cities of the United States half its population and the reason also 
for erratic working time of employees. 

That also is tlie reason for a great Irregularity in work for the worker. The 
three or four shops receiving special favor at the hands of the M. and M. may 
flourish, but is a continuation of tliis policy wise in the face of such deplor- 
able community conditions? We sulTer to a limited extent on account of these 
conditions, but not nearly so large as the community in general and the employ- 
ing printer in particular. A recognition that the typographical union is hero 
to stay and competent to enter into contracts which are binding and absolute, 
ami which are lived up to by its members, will do much to eradicate this con- 
dition. Superior workmen is also an item. In this industry the superior work- 
man carries a card. 

Do we increase wages? The following figures speak for themselves: I may 
say these figures are based on (he earnings of the members.. Tlie international 
union collects its dues on the percentage system. For instance, a man earning 
.$100 pays a certain per cent on that, and tlie man who does not earn anything 


does not have to pay. 

Earnings of members. 'Pliis is international in its s<*ope. 

Year ending May .31, 1010 - _ $45,002,014 

Year ending May 8.1, 1000 40,208,788 

Increase for year 5,309,200 

Year ending l\lay 81, 1011 . 49,770,608 

Y'ear ending May 81, 1910_. 45,002,944 

Increase for \ear 4,107,724 

Year ending May 81. li)12.- 55,878,902 

Year ending May 81, 1011 __ 49,770.008 

Increase for .vear_. . 8, C>08, 234 

Year ending May .81, 1018 — 50,044,408 

Y(‘ar emling .Ma.v .81, 1012 _ _ . .58,878.902 

Increase for .\ear 8, .505, 584 

Year (*nding May 31, 1014 __ . , 01, 0.50, 3;I2 

Year ending May 31, 1918_-- . .50,914,480 

Increase for year — . __ 4,105,840 


Increase .Tune 1. 1008, to May .81, lt)14, .$20,750, . 59 i. 

Average earnings per member })er jear, 1909, $897. 

Average earnings per memi)er per .vear, 1910, .$9,5,8. 

Average earnings per meiiiher per year, 1911, ,$974. 

Average earnings per member per year, 1912, .$992. 

Average earnings per member per year, 1918, .$1,028. 

Average earnings per member per year, 1914, .$1,042. 

Local comparison : Ten lumrs constituted a day's work up to 1887, and the 
union scale was .$18 per w(‘ek of 00 hours. In 1887 the union reduced the 
hours to 9 per day and maintained a scale of $21 per week. During the panic 
in the nineties tiie union gi-anted relief to tlie employers and reduced the scale 
to $20 iM?r week of 54 hours. The scale of ,$21 was restored on a nine-hour 
basiKS until lOiiO, when the International Typographical Union inaugurated the 
fight for a univej'sal eight-hour day. The wage remainecl the same, $21 for a 
48-hour workday week until December .81, 1912. The scale at this time was 
nutoinatlcally increased to $22.50 from .Tanuary 1, 1913, to December 31, 1913, 
and beginning .Tumiury 1, 1914, to the present the scale of $24 has been main- 
tained by the organization. This scale exi>ires December 31, 1014. 
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With your permission, I hiivon’t puid any attention whatever to the black- 
listing and other discriminations, because it was only a minor detail, and I 
know you are aware of tliat. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Let me suggest you try to bear in mind to read Ibat just 
a little slower. You are speaking loud enough, but you arc reading too 
rapidly. 

Mr. Dennett. I was anxious to cover a good deal of detail in a short space 
of time. 

Chairman Walsh. I know it. We will hear you through it. 

Jkir. Dennett, I have maintained tlm typographical union or trade-unions in 
general were a beneiit to all of mankind regardless of whether a man was a 
member of the union or not. Tliat one of our great endeavors in this held 
wa.s for humanity as weli as for selfish interests. Along tln)se lines the Inter- 
national Typographical Union has what we term the Union ITinters’ Home. 

The Printers’ Home, an institution unique in trade-union endeavor, is a 
feature of our great organization to which we are at all times proud to direct 
attention. 

Mr. L>, S. Gilmore, a leading master printer of Col<a*ado 8i)rings, and secivtary 
of the Colorado Siadngs branch of the typothetie. In speaking before the con- 
vention of the LTnited Typothette of America and Cost Congress in session in 
Dciner, among other things hud this to say of the home: 

“ Wliatever your connection with the great printing industry may he, what- 
ever your Interests or prejudices with respect to ethical or sociol(»gical matters 
ill the industry are or may have been, when you see tlmt home at Colorado 
Springs, if you are a man, jou will thenceforth he mon* proud than ever before 
to have your name linked witli those of Franklin and Greeley and (Jeoi’ge W. 
Cdillds and De Vinne, as a printer. Here is a printers’ establishment tliat is a 
model to all, though it is not e(iuipped with things of steel and brass and lead. 
You will he amazed at both its magnitude Jiiid its magnificence. Tlu‘ leaping 
current that iirovides its motive power is the red blooil of common humanity. 
Its only product is ‘a bounty unpurchaseable’ in tlie form of bodily comfort, 
renewed vigor, restored liealtli, evmi life itself, for these wiio have fallen in 
the great struggle in which we all; whether we be called master or man, must 
ahva.Ns he engaged.” 

I wish to Mihmit a hook of views for tlie perusal of the cummissiou, being 
content to read tlie short preface into Ihe ripcord. 

“A Giuat P>lnkvkence. 

“The Union Printers’ Home, lo(‘ated in Colorado Springs, Colormlo, en'cteil 
anti maintained by the International Typographical Union, is the only institu- 
tit>n of its kind in the world. It is inspected annually by many visitors, more 
than twenty thousand visiting the home during the summer months of 191, S. 

“ So that the kind of lieai t and the broad of mind may have at least an idea 
of this unique institution, I have endeavored to tell its story by written word 
and expressive picture. To those whom this publication may reach 1 trust it 
may he of interest and have an educational value, and that it will convey to 
them some idea of the potency of this one feature of tra<le-uiiioii effort, 

‘‘ Every trade-union on tins continent is doing something for its individual 
mmnher in the way of benefits and the development of mentality. Not all their 
efforts are expended in increasing the wage, reducing the hours, making up 
the workday, <»r improving the conditions undor which llieir members labor, 
although these features are premninent tind represent progress in the uplift of 
humanity and hetterment of tite standard of living. There are sick benefits, 
death benefits, out-of-work benefits, tool insurance, education for apprentices, 
and the development of patriotism and love of country. And the International 
Typographical Union has many benefits; among lliem, the Union Printers’ 
Home.” 

(A booklet, entitled “Union Printers’ Home,” published by the Intornatiumil 
Typographical Union, 1914, was submitted in printed form.) 

The home for union printers is situated at Colorado Springs, Colo., oontigneiis 
to Pikes Peak, and in a country enjoying a reputation that is-world-wide for the 
salubrity and purity of quality of Its climate. The building was erected and 
furnished in 1892 at a cost of $70,000, every cent being paid on completion — 
almost unprecedented occurrence in the history of benevolent institutions. Not 
only wa.s it free from debt, hut a surplus of over $18,000 was in hank to tlie 
credit of the fund. With the exception of the unsoilciteil and unconditional 
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gift of $10,000 to the union from the inultimlUionaires, the late George W. 
Childs, of the Philadelphia Ledger, and Anthony J. Drexel, of the international 
hanking firm of Drexel, Morgan & Co., as an appreciation of the worth of our 
organization, this building was erected by the efforts of the union printers of 
America. A hospita'l annex was erected at a cost of $40,000 at a later date; 
then a library addition, laundry and boiler plant, superintendent’s cottage, 
greenhouses, barns, lawns, etc., were added. In 1912 a tuberculosis pavilion, 
costing witli furnishings $10,000, was added to the sanatorium. The home is 
situated on 240 acres of land, 80 acres of which were donated by the citizens 
of Colorado Springs, and this land is rapidly Increasing in value. The prop- 
c-rty is now set down by conservative Colorado real estate men as being worth 
at least .$1,000,000. 

The International Typographical Union has expended from May 1, 1890, to 
May 31, 1912, the sum of $1,298,685.47 in building and maintaining this institu- 
tion. About 1,800 applications have been filed for entrance. 

Tills is a plain statement of fact without any attempt at elaboration. Much 
could be added an<l much has been written concerning this great philanthropy, 
but I prefer that the Institution and its work tell tlie story. 

Without elaboration, Mr. Chairman, I want to say also that for the past seven 
years we have maintained an old-age pension fund, intrcxluclng It into our 
organization by paying more money at its inception than the Government of 
the United Stat<^s paid its Civil War soldiers. I am going to present that to 
the commission in a brief form, also letting it tell its own story. 

Tlie International Typographical Union has had in effect for a iieriod of 
nearly six' years an old-age p^mslon, whereby witli cei-tain (pjaliticatlons as to 
continuous meinbershiii tliose 00 years of age or older, or tliose who are totally 
incapacitated from working, may re(*eive the sum of $5 w(*ekly. A summary 
of receipts and expenditures of this fund from its inception to IMay 31, 1914, 
may be of interest to the commission. 

I may say tliat the maintenance of tlie registry system, for clerk hire, which 
might iook like tlie cost of maintaining tliis is large, imt the great cost was 
in tlie original introduction of tlie card system. Yon realize that in a niemljer- 
ship of more tliaii 60,000, on tlie introdnetion o1 this, it re(]nir(Hl a gieat deal of 
time and labor and eonshlerabh* corresiMindenei^ in order to get all of those 
sixty-odd thousand nieinliers properly registered at Imlianapolis, at onr head- 

(piarters. . r n 

A sninmary of tlie receipts and expmiditures an' as follows: 

Receipts. 


One-half of 1 per c(‘iit a'^M'ssment, March, 1908, (o ^May 31, 191-1_ $1,561,482.01 

Into-est - "’‘^’21'^!! 

Pensions returned 

Tot«l 1,6^0,975.21 


UxPEM)rrrin:s, 


Pai<l to pensioners. 

(!lerical work 

Books and printing 

IMaintenance registry system 
British income tax 

Total 


Balance In fund May 31, 1914_. 


$974, 094. 00 
12, 696. 50 
'2, 24:i. 34 
19, 286. 55 
9. 92 

1,008,3:10.31 

612, 644. 90 


Shorter hours of lalior: Here I want to call the commission’s attention to one 
phase of tlie shorter workday which up to the present time has been 
because I presume most of the workers were like I am in connection with that. 
That we are anxious to present our proposition in brief, and some of them are 
not professionals in that line, and we very frequently overlooked an item that 
may he of material benefit in the summing up of the entire case. Lxi)erience 
has taught us that shorter hours are .iust as essential as sanitary conditions, 
and that both are vital to the health and general welfare of this as well as 
future generations, and is also a most potent factor as to efficiency. Nearly 
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every local union has a committee on sanitation, and in general our employers, 
especially in the past few years, have aided materially in bettering sanitary 
conditions. Very few modern printing establishments — I mean tliose built in 
recent years — can be complained of for lack of sanitary features and eciulpment. 

Proofs of the benefits of shorter hours and sanitary workrooms are shown 
by the following figures: In this connection I want to call your attention to 
this fact, we maintain shorter hours are necessary to the health and longevity 
of our membership. This comparative table will give you that, and also show 
we have reduced — at the same time increasing the longevity of our members 
from 41 to 48.7 years since 1900, and that we have reduced the death rate per 
thousand from 13 per cent to 12.18 per cent. 

I will read the death rate and the membership. Added to this, for instance, 
in 1900 our membership was 32,105, while in 1914 these figures are based on an 
estimate of 58,537 paying meml)ers of unions. This does not include ohi-age 
pensioners and others who do not pay. This tahulation Is made on the percent- 
age system of paying dues and only those members who earned money during 
tlie last year are figured In the assessment. 

In the year 1900 the number of deaths was 419, average age at death 41.25, 
the number of members 32,105, and tlie deaths per thousand was 13. 

In the year 1901 the number of deaths was 406, the average age at death 
41.94, the number of members was 34,948, and the deatlis per tlionsand was 11.6. 

In 1902 the number of deatlis was 474, tlie a\>*rago age at dealli was 42.94, 
the number of members was 38,364, and the deaths per tlionsand was 12.35. 

In 1903 the number of deaths was 476, the average age at death was 42.62. 
the number of members was 42,436, and the deaths i>er thousand was 11.21. 

In 1904 the number of deaths was 578, the average age at death was 45.5. the 
number of members was 46.165, and the deaths per thousand was 12.52 

In 1905 the number of deaths was 567, the average age at death was 45,26, the 
number of members was 46,734, and the deaths per thousand was 12.13. 

In 1906 the number of deaths was 512, the average age at death was 44.02. tlie 
number of members was 44,980, and the deaths per tlioiisand was 11.4. 

In 1007 the number of deaths was 561, the average age at death was 46 07, 
and the number of members was 42,357, and the deaths per tlionsand was 13.2. 

In 1908 the number of deaths was 538, the average age at death was 45.05, the 
number (»f rnembi'rs was 43.740, and the deaths per thousand was 12.3. 

In 1909 the number of deaths was .500, the avi'rage age at d(‘aih was 46.09, 
and the number of members was 44,921, and the (baths piT thousand was 11.3. 

In 1910 the mnnhiT of deaths was 574. the average age at death w'as 46.07, the 
number of meinhers was 47,848, and the deaths per thousand was 12. 

In 1911 the number of di'aths was 639, the average age at death was 40.12, the 
number of members was 51,0t)5, and the deaths xier thousand was 12.5. 

In 1912 the number (tf deaths was 655, the average age at death w'as 48.09, the 
number of members was 53,807, and the deaths per thousand was 12.5. 

In 1913 the nuinher of deaths was 687, the average age at death W'us 49.24, the 
number of members was 55.614. and the deaths per thousand was 12.3. 

In 1914 the number of d(‘alhs was 713, the average age at d('ath w as 48.7, the 
number of members w as 58,5.37, and the deaths per thousand w as 12 IS. 

Here are some of our otiuT benefits: The relation of the benefits jiaid to tlie 
receipts for the fiscal year ending May 31, 1014, is most inteiv^tiug. In tins 
report it is shown that there was expendiMi for beneficial features the following: 
1 want to call the attention of th(‘ commission to the fact that much has bis-n 
said by erniiloyi^rs aiioiit the abolition of strikes, (dc., and that that was one 
of the reasons why they didn't want to (unploy members of tlu‘ union. I want 
to take that up in a very hriiT way by giving yon the total nuniher of strikes 
and th(' amount involvetl during the yinir, but I want to call your attention at 
this lime to the itiiii in coniuniion with the other bmiofits we* paid: 

Mortuary benefits $25.5, .5:14. 21 

Strike benefits and special assl.stanee 25, (KH. 43 

Old-age pensions 264. 795. 66 

Union Printers’ Hume 105 697. 61 

Total 651,001.25 

Now, out of this more than $600,000 we paid ,$25,064.43 for strike benefits and 
special assistance. Now% that means — that special assistance means, iierhaps, 
u local union might have a disaster of some kind like we have had up in 
Ohio — we had a great flood up there and the international union imt $5,000, I 
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believe, out of their funds into that particular locality for the benefit of the 
flood sufferers. These benefits represent 69.3 per cent of the total money paid 
into the treasury. They are 77.7 per cent of the total expenditures for the 
year. The benefits above enumerated and the increases In the several funds are 
SO per cent of the total receipts. 

Now, the mortuary fund. A summary of the number of benefits and the total 
amount paid since the establishment of the burial fund is as follows: I want 
to say at tlio present time we have a j?radua1ed benefit of from .$75 to $400, 
but some of these fig:ures are based on our first venture in this particular field 
of endeavor of $50. The years run consecutively from 1892 to 1914, and I will 
pist read the number of persons benefited and the amount paid, to facilitate 
matters. 


1S92. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896 . 

1897. 

1898 . 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 


j Persons ! 
1 bene ft ted j 

Amount. | 


! 228 

|i 

$11,500.00 

1905. 

439 

21,950.00 

1906. 

507 

25, .moo 

1907, 

435 

23,090. 00 

im. 

378 

22,66.5.00 

1909. 

39.5 

23,700 00 

1910. 

381 

23,040 00 

19U. 

4.30 

25,800.00 

1912. 

419 

25,140 00 

1912. 

406 

25,24.5.00 ' 

1913. 

474 

30,810.00 ; 

191 1 . 

476 

30,910 00 ' 


578 

38,925.00 



I'car 


Tol.vl 


Persons 

boneftted. 

Amount. 

567 

$39,690.00 

512 

35, 840. 00 

561 

39, 270. 00 

538 

38,6.50.00 

509 

38, 175. 00 

574 

43,04.5.00 

m 

47,920.00 

558 

41,8.50.00 

97 

32,848.85 

687 

234,4.57.69 

713 

2.55,6:34.21 

11,-504 

1,175,58.5.75 


Tn 1012 tliero were 07 beneficiaries that came in under an arranjrement 
>Aliereby we increased our insurance, so tliat those 97 got a greater benefit in 
the amount of $.32,848.85. 

1 might add here that local unions adopt many features of a beneficial nature. 
For instance, while the associated charities were assisting Mexicans who were 
imjiorted to this cit> to supplant American laljor to tlu‘ extent of 54 pm* cent of 
its receipts, some of wldch had perliaps been donated by onr individual mem- 
l)ers. the locjil union a.'<sisted our out-of-work membership to the extent of 
.$1,970.10 during the 90-d.'iy period of general business depression. 

Kfiu'ieiK'y : A lot has been said on Ibis rostrum regarding efiicioncy, and T will 
proceed to say I am at a los,s to see how some pectfie measure that particular 
feature of this qn(‘stlon. For instance, I had thought that ofllclency meant for 
the mechanic or for the business man a greater degree of umh'i’standing in a 
particular calling. But some of the testimony here leads me to believe, or makes 
me a little bit nervous as to whether that is the correct position or not. For 
instance, the and M. Association — I was und(*r the impression that that was 
a business institution and that their leader would v<‘ry mvessurily be a man of 
wide experience either in the wholesale, mannfncturing business, or in llu' retail 
business. I find out, however, where the testimony Inffore this commission, that 
the secretary never had anything to do, or any connection with the wholesale 
luisinoss proposition, and little if any connection with tlie retail business. He 
tlid slate, I believe, that he worked behind a cigar counter at on(‘ time in Frisco. 

Well, now, my idea — I don’t know anything about how cigar stores are con- 
ducted’ in San Francisco, but in looking around Los Angeles for some way by 
which I could arrive at this efficiency iwoposition. I asked a coutde of dealers. 
And I find out tliat the efficiency of tlie man behind tliese cigar stands lies in 
bis ability to watch the dice game to find out whether the man doing business 
with him is not piiUing in loaded dice, or “ horses,” as they call it. And I con- 
fess that perhaps if I went Into the drug Imsine.ss it might be fair to assume that 
I would go and get a chimney sweep to handle that particular calling. How- 
ever, I am going to still cling to the plan of the labor union to establish what 

efficiency means. t x x. i 

Efficiency is the watchword of the present, and I believe the International 
Typographical Union can justly claim fhat It is well in the forefront in this 
resi)ect. The apprentice of to-day is the mechanic of to-morrow, and we are 
endeavoring to surround the apprentice with every safeguard and opportunity. 
Many laws and regulations, both international and local, are in effect, but I 
believe the following will suffice to show the determination of the organization 
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to proiluce a superior workman. We have many laws, and in connection with 
this, Mr. Chairman, I just picked out — and I don’t want to burden the record 
and don’t want to take up your time with the recital of all of them, but, for 
instance, one section of our international law says: “Section 53. Subordinate 
unions are instructed to use all means within their power to secure the privi- 
lege of governing apprentices; and they are especially enjoined to enter into 
negotiations with employers to the end that a person’s application for appren- 
ticeship, after serving six months in the composing room, shall be contingent 
upon a satisfactory report from a committee of the union relative to such per- 
son’s educational qualifications. It is the sense of the International Typo- 
graphical Union that local unions encourage all apprentices in the last year of 
their apprenticeship to complete the course in printing provided by the Inter- 
national Typographicaf Union, and that, where possible, local unions incoi-porate 
in their contracts with employers a section containing the requirement that 
apprentices shall take the I. T. U. course of supplemental education. 

“ Section 54. Local unions shall arrange for scales of wages for apprentices 
at the end of the second year of their apprenticeship (at which time they must 
be, if competent, admitted as apprentice members) and shall protect them 
against unfair discrimination and discharge, the same as if they were journey- 
men. 

“ Section 55. It is enjoined upon each .subordinate union to make regulations 
limiting the number of apprentices to be emi)loyed in any oflice to one for such 
number of journeymen as to the union may .seem just ; and all local unions must 
pass laws defining the grade and classes of work apprentl(‘es nmst be taught 
from year to year, so that they may have an opportunity of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the printing trade.’’ 

It will be noticed tliat local unions are required to pass law.s defining the 
grade or class of work apprentices are to bo taught from year to year. This 
is to avoid specializing, to which we are at all times opposed, as.serting as a 
doctrine that the half-educated artisan is the more readily made the victim of 
low w’ages and intolerable conditions. 

In addition to this and that the printers of the country, regardless of whether 
tliey be union or nonunion, denied that right when apprentices migiit have 
flic opportunity to perfe(‘t themselves in the compositor’s art, the International 
Typographical Union created a comniis.sIon on technical education, with head- 
quarters at the Inland Printer in Chicago. 

The members of the commission are A. H. McQuilkin, editor of the Inland 
Printer, chairman; William B. Prescott, former president of the International 
Typographical Union, secretary; Robert E. Darnaby, manager of the Hollen- 
beck Press, Indianapolis, Iiid. ; and James M. Duncan, ex-ofliclo, president of the 
International Typograpiiical Union. 

The course consists of 38 lessons and is conducted by correspondence. On 
I^Iay 1, 1914, there were 5,105 printers enrolled. The International Typo- 
graphical Union expends many thousands of dollars annually in maintaining 
this technical school. 

We also publish at Indiannpoli.s, Ind., a montlily, known as the Typographi- 
cal .Journal, devoted to technical, social, and business features In connection 
with the printing Industry. It is provided that each member receive a copy, and 
the monthly circulation is some 65, (XK) copies. Our membership extends through- 
out the United States, Canada, (hiba, the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippine 
Islands, and Porto Rico, grouped In 720 local unions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the strike (luesllon, the great bugaboo of those fellows 
who talk about running an open sliop — in reality running a closed shop. Let 
us see what the typographical union did in disturbing business with strikes in 
the last year. 

Difficulties to the number of 31 resulted in strikes during the year 1914 in- 
volving a total of 107 members. Df these disputes 3 wei’e won, 1 settled by 
arbitration, 2 were lost, and 5 were pending on l\Iay 31, 1914. Thirty-two 
of the members participating in the strike.s returned to work Avhen settlements 
were made, 34 w’ere displaced in those lost, and 41 were in the strikes pending 
at the close of the year. Every effort was made in each instance to avoid an 
open rupture with the employer, and a strike was ordered as a last resort. 
These offices without exception were those of employers who refused to con- 
.slder arbitration agreements with the organization. 

Now, we come down to arbitration. What does the union do in that con- 
nection? I want to say, but I do. not care to duplicate, becau.se Brother Scott, 
in replying to Gen. Otis, outlined the arbitration agreement which we have with 
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the American Publishers’ Association, and tlie newspaiKjr — which Is in reality 
the newspaper publications. But I want to say briefly this Is our position 
relative to arbitration : A list of the International Typographical Union benefi- 
cial features would not be complete if it did not include reference to our arbi- 
tration i>olicy and its success. Three agreements, covering more than 12 years, 
have been effective, and during this period we have made continual advancement 
as to hours, wages, and conditions. 

In 95 per cent of the cases coming before the arbitration boards our members 
have secured betterments, while the arbitration agreement has been wltli the 
American Newspaper Publishers' Association ; this policy has permeated all 
of our dealings with employers, and since the eight-hour strike we have not 
had serious difficulty in the newspaper or book and job held. 

An era of industrial peac*e almost, if not entirely, unprecedented in indus- 
trial annals has been ours under the arbitration agreement. This agreement 
was last reuew'ed to be effective tor live years from May 1, 1912, and we 
anticipate an additional periml of iileasant and profitable relations with the 
members of the American New.spaper I’ubllshers’ Association, and resultant 
goixl eff!ect in our relations with our other employers. 

1 want to call your , attention to one assertion here, Mr. Chairman, and 
that is this, and I believe it will aid materially in discussing this arbitra- 
tion proposition. Before we entered into the national arbitration agreeineni 
witii the American Publishers’ xVssociution it was common practice for our 
unions when there were disputes to get a preacher ami a lawyer as arbi- 
trators, and if they did not, in case they did not agree, to select a third partv. 

Well, in tlmt case we found that about 75 or 80 per cent of our grievances 
were lost to us because the arbitrators dhl Jiot understand the question at all. 
Now, our agreement with the American Pubiisliers’ Association provides ex- 
perts — that experts get togetlier. For in.stance, tlie International Typographical 
Union has three ex{)erts in printing, while tlie American Publishers’ Association 
ha\e three of tlieir men. And tliey get together. 

Now, let's see what, according to my assertion, wliich is of record in the in- 
ternational office — let us see liow we get the worst of it in that resiwt. In 95 
lier cent of the cases coming before the arbitration boards, our luembers have 
secured betterments. Consequently I deem it essential to the success of arbi- 
tration, especially where it is introduced into otlier unions tlmt have had no ex- 
Iterieiice, to say tlmt it is by lar our experience — it is far better to take exiieri- 
eiiced men and let them arbitrate the mutter than it is to bring in outside men. 

Mr. Cliairman, I believe that that covers all of the features iu this controversy. 
But I want to just say tiiat I have a couple of notes on tlie gentleman tlmt 
preceded me, who made a couple of statements, and 1 would like to say just a 
little bit regarding tlmt. 

Cliairman Walsh. Very good. Proceed. 

Mr. DEN^ETT, Now, for instance, the gentiomun said tlmt lie wms a member 
of the Employing Printers’ Trades Alliance, and that they had not had a meet- 
ing for Lliree years. I want to say before I I'cad this, I wmnt to submit that 
our features are in liue with the udvancemoiit of humanity and sociology. As 
against that I haven’t heard a proprietor say here on this stand that they have 
ever done anything especial toward beneliting the worker. Some of them have 
agreed tlmt the employers’ liability act was a peach, because tliey w’ere com- 
pelled to look after and care for those tlmt were maimetl in their machinery. 
But outside of that they Imveu’t voluntarily said tlmt tliey ever done anything 
voluntarily. Perhaps one or two of them have taken the initiative in the matter, 
and .some goo(.l can come to tliose wlio are without organization. 

But this gentleman says that this Employing Printers’ Trades Allianc'e has 
not had a meeting for three years. I have here, and 1 am going to sulmiit for 
the beneiit of the commission, the following [reading] : 

“August 19, 1914. 

“ The undersigned employing printers of Los Angeles call your attention to 
the fact that the campaign literature and printing matter distributeil by you 
as a candidate for public office carries the union label, indicating that you be- 
lieve ill the princijiles of the clo.seil shop, which if in full effect would deprive 
the IndeptMident American workingman of the right to earn an honest living. 

“ We desire to bring tiffs fact to your notice, in order tlmt you may know' 
tlmt such principles art* not iu accord with those of most right-thinking Ameri- 
can citizens. 
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“ We feel that if the idea of the closed shoii is in accord with your political 
ideas, you are not a safe candidate for a public position.” 

Now, Mr. President, this is in full contrast, in my (‘stiinaticui, to those men 
that come up here and tell you that they are afraid of the boycott, and (liat the 
boycott is the throat instrument of organized labor. And we have had an inti- 
mation that there was something in the merchants and manufacturers’ asso<‘ia- 
tion in the nature of a peaceful boycott. And I want to submit that if you as 
individuals w^re a candidate before tlie people here for their suffrage, that if 
this is not a threat or a boycott — “ you are not a safe candidate for a public po- 
sitirm ” — and this Is signed, it is printed here, that the printing industry has 
signed this up. 

Now, there is no secretary having his .signature to this document, hut it says 
it is issued at the ” Office of the secretary, 303 East Fourth Street, Los 
Angeles.” 

30.3 East Fourth Street in the city of I.os Angeles is George Rice & Sons (Inc.) 
printing establishment. 

T will submit that [handing document to the chairmanl. 

(The paper so presented was submitted in printed form.) 

There is just one other point I want to make, and that is that the gentleman 
preceding me si^oke about the pressmen’s union affiliating with the typograph- 
ical union in the eight-hour fight. 

Mr. Chairman, such is not the case. And I want to say this to you in fair- 
ness : In 1002 the International Typographical Union notified its employers 
that in 1006 they were going to inaugurate the general eight -hour workday. 
In other words, we gave the einplojing printers of this country f<nir years’ 
notice that we were going to inaugurate a shorter workday, in order that they 
might nnike contracts, and in onler that ther(‘ could be no controversy from 
that score, and in order to be fair. 

Now. what was the result? It caused — instead of meeting with us in any 
spirit at all, conciliatory or otherwise, it cost the typographical union some 
.$7.00n,00() and alamt throe years’ fighting to get the eight-hour proposition. I 
am not saying what it cost the emi>loyers, but I know of one or two firms, es- 
pecially the Butterick T*att(*rn Co. of New York City, that went bankrupt in 
trying to Introduce — or to maintain the nine-hour proposition. And after that 
three years’ light when the lo<*al union — or the International union bad won its 
Rattle, the United Typotheta* of America discovered that the leakage in the 
composing room was not over the workday at all, or the printers. And since 
that time th(*y have estabiislied, or are trying to establish, the cost congress and 
cost systems. They are trying to arrive at what is the matter with the front 
office, instead of monkeying .so niuclj with the printers. 

Now, among orlier things, he said that the ])rinting pressmen’s union was in 
cahoots and sympathi/aHl with tlu' International Typographical Union. That 
statement is an error from the fact that immediately preceding our convention 
at Toronto in Ifftin — and at that time some of the various unions were engaged 
in the shorter workday battle, I believe* — the em|>loying printers thought that 
we were so easy that they startiMl the fight probably a little ahead of time. 
They didn’t wall for IfiOG to <*ome. So they looked out some of our members. 
And we met In August, 190.5, and naturally the nine-hour fight was very ])r<imi- 
muit before that eonvention. Following that cofivention the Internallotml 
Printing Pressmen’s Union met at Niagara Falls. Mr. Higgins was prt'sident of 
It at that time. And at that <‘onveution, in onler to defeat the shorter workday 
on the part of the printers, the International Printing Pressmen’s Union signed 
a nine-hour agreement with the United Typothelre of America. And that, .so fai- 
ns TjOh Angeles was concerne<l. the printing pre.ssmen — this I may say, that this 
agreement did not extend to Los Angeles, because the printing pressmen's uni<m 
did not have any agreement whatever in the city of Los Angeles in 1906, and 
consequently It did not apply. 

Rut I don’t want the comnds.sion nor anybody within my hearing to be de- 
ceived in saying that there was any .such thing as a synii)alhetic strike with the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union, for they made an agreement for a 
nirm-hour day in order to defeat the eight-hour proposition of the printers. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that covers. In the main, all that I care to say, unless 
you d(^ire to ask some questions. 

Chairman Walsh. I desire to a.sk you a few. How many strikers during the 
last year which you have mentioned Involved wages ami hours, or both, if you 
know ? 
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IMr. Dennett. That I could lad say, Mr. Chairman, because I took luy infor- 
mation directly from the ofllces’ reports, and it has so far escaped from my recol- 
lec.'tion that I would be unable to say, but the information can be easily 
obtained. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you don’t know; that follows that you don’t know 
how many wore over the demand for a closed-shop agreement? 

Mr. Dennett. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. In speaking of arbitration, following what you said about 
arbitration, would you be willing to arbitrate the question of the closed shop; 
that is, whether you would have the closed shop or not? 

]Mr. Denneit. 1 would not. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thaidc you, Mr. Dennett. 

Commissioner Weinsto('k. One moment. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, excuse me. Commissioner Weinstock has some ques- 
tions. 

(’ommissioner Weinstock. I gather from your statement, Mr. Dennett, that 
your attitude is that both the employer and the worker is benefited by unionism 
and by the closed shop in the typographical union? 

Mr. Dennett. Positively. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That it is an actual advantage. 

Mr. Dennett. Yes, sir. 

Ommissioner Weinstock. Not a technical advantage. Have you read the 
supplemental statement prepared by Gen. Otis for this commission and pub- 
lished in yesterday’s Times? 

Mr. Liennett. I have not. 

Commissioner Wetnsto(Tv. Well, briefly, it is this; I have summarized it here. 

His statement is that it costs the Times ,$1.25 a column; that it costs a union 
newspaper office $1.60 a column; that is, it costs the union newspaper oilice 28 
per cent more than it costs the Times; that the earnings, the average earnings 
in the union oilice per man was $34.75 for composing; in the Times office $36.80 
a week, Tlicrefoi t', that the men in his service earn 6 per cent more than do the 
men in the union sliop, ami the cost to the paper is 28 per cent less. 

Now, what inducement, then, could you olTor a paper such as the Times to 
unionize its shop, and point out' where it would be mutually advantageous to 
the employer and to the worker? 

Mr. Dennett. Well, Mr, Weinstock, I don’t know that it would be possible to 
point out to a man the desirability of accepting union (*onditions, when 1# 
profits, as lie says, by taking advantage of conditions wlu(*h th(‘ unions have 
made in order to benefit liinisolf. In otber words, I maintain (bis, that wliile 
IMr. Otis may claim and may prove that he pays as much money for his product, 
and is free from the union, I yet maintain that he pays those wages not to the 
union members, but by tl\e force of llie union being in this community ; that the 
trade-union in all cases establishes the wages, and that Mr. Otis nor none of 
these nonunion employers would pay half the salaries they are paying now if 
you would take and wipe the typographical union off the map. 

Commissioner Weinstock. (Jranting that to be so, Mr. Dennett, would not the 
fact still remain that if the Times was to become unionized and adopt the union 
scale and union conditions and union working hours that it would cost the 
paper 28 per cent more than it does, anil the men would be earning 6 per cent 
less? 

Mr. Dennett. I believe in certain Instances it would cost him considerably 
more for this reason: Mr. Gtis said that they have a system there that if a 
man is on the waiting list, we will say, and he is hired and there is an hour’s 
work there, at the end of the hour the foreman .sends him home, and he is 
paid for an hour or two hours or three hours, as the ease may be; while In 
the union shop if a man pulls oft’ his coat and goes to work he is supposed to 
get a day’s work and a day’s pay for it. And it is quite natural to say, but it 
is not fair, even, to arrive at a case that is considering hnmanlty, considering 
progress, considering wages — you would not consider this a fair proposition 
in arriving at a scale proposition. 

For instance, I am an employer, and I have 500 men. I employ 500 men at 
certain seasons of the year. I have got 500 men standing there, and there Is 500 
hours’ work. I say to the men, “ Pull off your coats and get to w^ork.” And you 
w^ork for an hour, and the time is up, and they have got maybe three or four 
men to w^ork the eight hours. Now, is that a fair proposition? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, as I understand It 
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Mr. Denistett. I am talking of Mr. Otis’s viewpoint. Is that a fair basis on 
which to figure the average wage or the average conditions in a coiniiuinity 
or in an office? 

Commissioner Wetxstock. Well, now. let us see if we understand that, Mr. 
Dennett. You point out that under the Times system the worker is placed 
at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Dennett. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wein stock. That if he works only an hour, he is paid for only 
an hour, Y’ht'reas in the union shop if he worked for an hour he would be paid 
for a day or a half day? 

Mr. Dennett. No, no; I don’t maintain that. I do maintain this, that under 
union conditions in the shop it is up to the employer to furnish a day’s work 
for the men. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Would they hire the man? 

Mr. Dennett. They don’t hire him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They don’t hire him? 

Mr, Dennett. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you have a system in operation that is of dis- 
advantage to the worker, the fact still remains that the average earnings are 
greater than those which prevail in the union shop. 

Mr. Dennett. Well, Mr, Weinstock, it has been my good fortune during 
my S.l years’ expei-lence as a printer — I have had charge of two dilTerent corn- 
loosing rooms. For instance, I was mechani<*al superintendent of the Indian- 
apolis Sentinel, and we had some hundred or more expert workmen at that 
time. And so f.ar as tliis basis of figures is coiK'erned, it was well said yester- 
day that figures will lie and liars will figure. 

Now, for instance, I can take any pay roll based on a piece system, and I 
can bring you any results that you want. It is an impossiloility from my abso- 
lute experience, and I have worked on piece, and I have worked on time, and 
I have hired men and I have run pay rolls that run into tlie thousands of dol- 
lars in a year, and I could give you any kind of a figure yon want. I can 
furni.sh tlm front office any kind of figures they want, on any basis they want 
on a piece system. 

(’omiiiissionor Weinstock. You say. Mr. Thmiiett. tlmt you h;iv(‘ not read the 
supplemental report? 

Ifr. Dennett. I have not. I don’t take the Tinu'S. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, for the inf<n*mation of this commission 
will >ou get that copy and analyze it, and. if you lind :in.\ I'rrors in it or figures 
that in your judgment are not correct, s(‘nd this commission a written report 
pointing out tlie inaccuracies or incoiTe<‘tness of tlio statement as published 
in the Times? 

Mr. Dennett. Well, !Mr. Wian^^tock. I shall he delighted to give the eom- 
niisslon any information tliat I have, and any experience tliat I can to help the 
commission in any way ; he glad to do It. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

.Mr. Dennett. I will he glad to assist you in that manner. 

Chairman Walsh. I wisli you would give us an explanation now such ns you 
have ma<le briefly to Mr. Weinsto<'k, tliat is as to tin* elTorts of tlie unions to 
that extent, and especially on tiie so-called seasonal employment ((uestion ; 
that is, if a man starts do they continue him throughout the day, wliich might 
answer certain figures presented in n certain way? Now, tliis statement, I 
Iiaven’t seen it. It is addressed to me. hut I haven’t setm it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Publislieil in yesterday’s paper. 

Chairman Walsh. I didn’t read it In tlie Times, imt Mr. Weinstock tells me 
it was a very comprehensive statement from Gen. Otis. And I tliink that for 
our enlightenment It should tie analyzed. For instance, I didn’^t have In mind 
that point you have spoken of, that Is all. 

Commissioner G.vrketso.n. Lot me just add one tiling to that: Determine, if 
you can, Mr. Dennett, whether in making up the averages, it was made wholly 
from full week’s work, or whether this class of men that is worked an hour aud 
paid for an hour or a half a day, enters into that making up of the average? 

Mr. Dennett. Yes, sir; I think that is very material. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the number of men wlio are working on piece- 
work ns again.st the number of men who are not working on pi(*cework, the 
percentage of men. 
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Mr. Dennett. I haven’t any means, and I don’t believe Mr. Otis would give 
me any information that was not contained in a public document. Is that 
includ^ in this document? 

(Commissioner Wein stock. I don't know. I didn’t read it analytically. I 
just took ojff the summary of the re.sults. 

Mr. Dennet. If it is In that document or obtainable, T will be glad to do so. 

But I want to say this, as far as the typographical union is concerned, in I^os 
Angeles we work on the time basis exclusively ; we haven’t any piece system 
here in the city. The fact of the matter is I think there is but a handful of 
cities througliout the United States under the jurisdiction of the typAgraphical 
union that we have the piece system in. 

And then liere is another feature in connection with that, as I tell you, and it 
is the absolute truth, that every piece town in the country, every office, has a 
little different system of working their piecework and arriving at how much a 
man sets. 

Now, let me give jou an illustration : In Salt Lake City, for instance, we have 
the piece scale. Well, it provides that a man gets his leads and hl.s heads, sub- 
lieadings, so many leads — all the leaded matter — and that is passed in his meas- 
urement of his type. While he may have, say, 65, (MK) ems to his credit on a 
night’s work, perhaps in c^hd tyi)e he will have set, according to what we teim 
.solid measurement, hut 4(),()(K). 

Commissioner O’C^onnelt.. I just want to a.sk you this one question before 
it gets away. 

^Ir. Dennett. Yes. 

(^Commissioner O’Conneel. I asked Mr. Rice and he said Mr. Dtis employed 
union men in his job odice, and di<l not in his newspaper department. Do they 
employ union men in the jol) department? 

Mr. Dennett. Not to my knowledge; not printer.s. They may have a press- 
man or something of that kind, but so far as T know they haven’t any union 
planters. 

(Chairman Walsji. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Deum'tt. 

(CCall Mr. Baker, please. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRED L. BAKER— Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. CMr. Baker, the corami.ssion rcxiuested some additional 
information from you, and I understand you are good enough to give it in person. 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Chairman Wal.sh. So you may proceed. 

Mr, Baker. You asked for our pay roil of 18S0. I find we have not our time 
books, and I can only state from memory as I did the day before. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 will ask you again to pitch your voice as high as pos- 
sible, please. 

Mr. Baker. In 1886 we were paying our mechanics .$3.50 a day for 10 hours. 
T think the foreman got 50 cents a day extra. And we were paying some of our 
laborers as low as 18 cents, jind ‘22L and 25. Just before the strike we were 
paying, as I said, three and a half for 10 hours. We started our shop then, and 
ran 9 hours and paid at the same rate per hour that they were getting at 10. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 1 didn’t catch that. 

Mr. Baker. We were paying the same rate prior— that is, for 10 hours 
we were paying 35 cents i)er hour after the strike, on the basis tliat the men 
told us that they would do as mueh work in 9 hours as they did in 10. Some 
of tlie union men went back to work, and we flllod our simp up completely 
with other men, and we gradually raised wages until they were receiving tlie 
same as they did before tiie strike, on the basis that they did make good on 
tin* quantity of work tliat they were turning out. This relates particularly to 
the foundry. 

You aske<l me also to figure 1 h>w many men owned their own homes. To-day 
work is very quiet, and we liave fewer on the pay roll than any time before, 
covering n period of the last 15 years, I shouUl judge. We have 190, and a 
portion of those arc out of the city. .s«» I was unable to obtain the exact nnm- 
i)er. But I find in our shop to-day. of those tliat are in Los Angeles, we have 
34 who own their own homes outriglit; 26 are paying for tlielr homes on the 
installment plan; 1 owning a lot contemplates building; 0 buying lots on the 
installment plan, preparing to Imild later. 

Commissioner U’einstock. You .say you have 190 employees? 

Mr. Baker. One hundred and ninety to-day. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. One hundred and ninety? 

Mr. Bakek. One hundred and ninety ; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that is the lowest that you luive luul in 17 
years? 

Mr. Baker. I think 17 years; yes, sir. During the strike of IScSG we had 185 
men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May we ask about what nuni1>er of men did you 
employ in the corresponding period last year? 

Mr. Baker. That will show by the pay roll. I will got to that in just a 
moment. It was stated by some of the witnesses here that they went to the 
Alexandria Hotel with a view of showing the Alexandria people that they 
could save them money In erecting the steel on that building. We wouhl not 
be able to erect it on time. I simply w'ant to submit these figures and actual 
facts on that particular job, because it was brought up, if I may be permlttetl 
to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Just go ahead. 

Mr. Baker. Our contract provided that we should start work on oi- behire 
July 1, 1910, and finish November 1. We started July 6 in place of the l^^t. We 
w’ore tied up almost to a standstill two weeks of this time by the strike, and 
finished October 31. We had the contract done November 1. We had an a<*ci- 
dent on that building. One of the men droppetl a cable and it tipped a stiff 
leg over and killed one of the workmen. 

Now', this contract amounted to $185,214.23. It w'as done on a t<m basis uf 
.$00.20 per ton. It w’as stated that wo were agents for the American Bridge Co. 
That is not true. We purchase of them when they can f.abricate the mat<‘ria1 
for us cheaper than w’e can do it in our owui shop, or purchase elsewhere wlu'u 
wo are too busy in our owui shop. We paid them for that material $00.50 
f. o. b, cars Los Angeles. So you can sec that gives a little over $9 a ton 
for the erection and for our profit. 

I might submit here a detailed li.st kept of our cost sheet from our cost 
flepartment that goes to our auditor, whereby their gros.s profit — he will deduct 
administrative expen.ses, expen.se and other items. At the bottom here you 
w’iJl notice at that time we carri(‘d our own insurance, and on that we allowed 
$071, the perc(Uitago of it figured out necessary. That job gave a gross profit 
of $2,752.16, or $1.04 per ton. Out of this $2,752 we had to de<luct our a<l- 
ministrative cxfienses and our accidents which w'e paid, as from this sheet 
here I have submitted, $5,810.85. That does not show' a very profitable ji>b. 
And w’G orect(Hl that job as cheap as it could bo erected by an.\body, of that 
character of a job. 

CoiumissioiK'r Weinstock. You w ill submit tbo.so figures? 

Mr. IUker. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You submit tbos(» figures in answer to what state- 
ment that was made here? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. Those figures w'ore exact copies of the figures. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What Avas tlie statement? 

Chairman Walsh. The statement Avas made that union officials went to the 
Alexandria people and sfioAAcd how under union conditions they could put in 
the steel Avork for a good deal less than Avliat it Avas being done h(‘re, the in- 
ference being that the orgaidzation Avas insisting the Alexundriu people not 
to have it done by that means. Noav, as I understand it, IMr. Baker is answ'er- 
iiig shoAving the figures. Is that correct? 

;Mr. B.\ker. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That figure was $185 214.23? 

Mr. Baker. We bid upon the ton basis. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ws. 

Mr. Baker. Aggregating one huiulred and eighty-five thousand and odd, one 
hundred find eighty-odd; cost, $182,162.07. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the statianent avus made liere, you say, by 
the union repre.sentatiAe, that they coulil put that Avork in— — 

Mr. Baker. After Ave had the contract signed, the steel on the road, the union 
representative, I believe it wa.s IVIr. Johannsen, w ent to the offices of the Alexan- 
dria Hotel Co.; the Billicke-lloAvan Fireproof Building (Yl was ])utting up the 
building. The Avitness staled here on tlie stand that he shoAved tluMii Avhen^ 
they could sfive $125,000 if they AA'ould let them furnlsli tlie labor. 

Commis.sioni'r Weinstock. One hundred and tAventy-five thousand dollars 
out of one hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars? 
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Mr. Baker. No; of the entire contract on the hulldinff. 

Oommissioner Wei n stock. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Baker. As I remember, Mr. — the representative, the secretary, I thlnt, 
Mr. Goodwin, stated that tiiey thought they could save .$20,000 on the steel. 
The total labor here on the steel is a good deal less than that, and I do not 
know how they can save it out of that. Take $10 a ton, for instance; on the 
2,677 tons, .$20,000, if they took all the profit and the erection. I submit the 
pay roll here just before the strike of 1910. I just took one week and copied It. 
1 have omitted the men’s names, although each line represents the name and the 
hours he worked that week and the pay he got. We had 363 men and the pay 
roll $.5,677.7.5. Taking the average wage earnings for the men per week, 
$1 ,5.6,5; the shopmen, $14; and the office, $27..30. And we have a list here show- 
ing the number of men at each, per hour and by the week, the different rates 
that they get, so that a comparison can be made. The drafting room, clerical, 
and the men in the oillce by the month, the different wages paid ; and tiie 
overtime; at what rate allowed, and so forth. The next pay roll is three 
months after the strike. Up to the .strike, you see. we had 363; then it dropped 
down to 317, 296, and on down to the low, June 2.5, of 204 men. I stated here 
that our men went down to 100; it was 204. 

Commissioner M'einstock. Two hundred and four last yetir? 

]Mr. Baker. Two hundred and four. I sai<l in my statement I thought all 
there were were about 100; but the actual figures show tliere were 204. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ts that a year ago? 

]\fr. Baker. That is during the strike of 1910. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Oh, 1910. 

Mr. Baker. July 3 we had 244; .Tuly 10, 209; July 17. 202; .July 24, 287; 
July 31, 294; aial so on until, September 25, we ran df)wn to the usual num- 
ber^ 352. The average for the week was 1,681, 1,481. and 29 for the offiee. This 
pay roll is picked out by a week during the progress of the Alexandria erection 
of that building, so that the wages we paid there find all might bo — that week 
we had 383 men; average wage per nmn p(‘r week in the shop and all during 
tne entire pay roll was $20.23, 315 men in the shop, $1,825 pay, office .$29.92. It 
shows here the mimiier of men at different rjifi's. Tins pay roll ending week 
Septemh(T 6, 1014, slmws avi'rago wage of $20.01 per week and $.32.23 for the 
office. T tldnk thfit covers tliat. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will y^u gi\e the number ef employees a year 
ago, Mr. Raker, if yon linve it? 

Mr. Baker, f^’t me see. This week end-ng 191 i. wtH'l; ending August 10, 
1914, we have 383 men. 

CemmissioiKT Weinstock. Throe humb’ed find elghty-threc as against one 
hundred find ninety now? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. TvOdiiction of one-lialf? 

;Mr. Baker. Just about. 

CommissioiK'r Weinstock. To what is that attributed? 

Mr. Baker. No work ahead. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A general depression? 

Mr. Baker. No building going on in our line, to speak of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ifas notliing to do with labor conditions? 

Mr. Baker. Oh. no; it is a matter of lack of work. 

Chairman Walsh. At lids point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m. on this Monday, September 14, 1914, an 
adjournment was t.aken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTER REIESS -2 1*. M. 

?itct pursuant to adjonrnment. Pn'sent as before. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will come to order. 

Is Mr. Francis present? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. H. FRANCIS. 

Acting Chairman Co^i^ions. Mr. Francis, will you give us your name? 

Mr. Frances. J. H. Francis. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your position? 

Mi \ Francis. Superintendent of school.s. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. How long have you been superintendent? 
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Francis. Four years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been connecttKl with the 
schools? 

Mr. Francis. Since 1890 — 18 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have been furnished with a memorandum 
the topics you were to bo questionetl on? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir ; I have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they in such shape you could take them up la 
your own way? 

Mr. Francis. I think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you do so, then? 

Mr. Francis. The first one is, “ State briefly the extent and character of the 
educational facilities of the Los Angeles public schools, particularly as regards 
the districts in which the workers live.” The Ia>s Angeles schools cover about 
14 years of work, not including the kindergarten. With the kindergarten It 
makes it 15 or 15^1. With the exception of one smaller town, I.os Angeles ha* 
the only kindergartens in the State which are supported entirely by city funds, 
receiving no aid from the State, 

The next division is the elementary school, covering six years of work. Some 
of the elementary schools cover eight years of work and are then classed a* 
intermediate schools. The intermediate schools are largely a Los Angeles insti- 
tution at the present time. Other cities have similar schools, but they arc not 
so fully developed. 

The next division is the high school, running through the regular high-school 
course up to and including the twelfth year. Two additional years are given in. 
several of our higli schools, and these schools are known as .junior colleges. 

In tlie elemental schools, in addition to the re.gularly established work, the 
hcademic, such as reading, writing, and ciphering, our city has very largely 
developed music and art, all branches of hamhvork, school gardens, and school 
playgrounds. 

The general scheme of the regular school organization,* including the larger 
number of pupils, is supplemente<l by the special school. These are for the boys 
who have fallen out of step in the regular organization, or who are not exactly 
in harmony with the established order of schotd work, the hoys who prefer to go to 
the circus, swimming, or to do other things rather than go to school. It has been 
deemed wise to gather these hoys up and put them in the special schools. There 
are seven or more of these schools in Ia)S Angeles. Each of these schools is under 
the charge of a young man who has not forgotten that he, too, was once a “bad 
hoy ” at scliool. These pupils are treated a little differently from the pupils en- 
rolled in a regular school, and so really seem to like to go to school. 

Then there is the ungraded room. This is for the child irregular in school 
work, who may bo ahead of the class in some studies and behind in others. At 
the present time we have 80 of these ungraded rooms in the city and the number 
increases each year. In these rooms tin* pupil is allowed to ])rogress as rai)idly 
as he may in any subject, and ho is helped and encouraged to l)ring up those 
studies in whicli he is behind. These ungraded nnans are approaching the real 
school, according to my theory of education, more nearly than the regular 
schools. 

Los Angeles has a school for mental defectives and one for the deaf. 

We also have night elementary and high sehools. Night scliools in this city 
have developed very rapidly within the last few’ years. 

The elementary night schools have a wide range of subjects for the student to 
(‘lioose from. The courses for girls include cooking, sewing, millinery, music, 
and, in addition, the regular academic subjects, such as reading, writing, cipher- 
ing, and spelling. 

For the foreigner they include language work, studh's iu citizenship, commer- 
cial work, public speaking, etc. 

In connection with these night schools, within the last few years, w’e have 
development wiiat is known as the “ social center ” or the “ civic center.” 

Section 1, Article VIII, of the school law of California states the people of 
a school district may meet in the school buildings “ and discuss, as they may 
desire, any and all subjects and questions which in their judgment may apper- 
tain to the educational, political, artistic, and moral Interests of the citizens of 
the respective communities,” provided they shall In no way interfere with the 
business of the schools. 

In all the civic centers these schools have done good wwk ; some more striking 
than others. 
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In connection with many of the elementary schools, school gardens have 
been developed. 

Last year something like 40.0(X) hoys and girls came under the Influence of 
school gardens in our city, and something like 12,000 home gardens was the 
outgrowth of tlie school gardens. 

Los Angeles has what Is known as the extension school. There were some 
60 of these last year, I think. These are scliools open before and after the regu- 
lar sessions, in* cooking and sewing, where boys and girls may spend their 
leisure time; tliesc schools are open on Saturday forenoon as well. Then, we 
have the vacation school, which is of recent development. During six weeks 
of the summer, about 15 of these vacation s<*hools were oix?n. 

They seem to have demonstrated the fact that if we could offer vacation 
schools in all cities they w(»uld be taken advantage of by 75 per cent of the 
boys and girls, children who remain in the city during these weeks in the 
summer and have no other employment. To my mind these schools are good, 
and the longer school year does not overwork those in attendance. 

There is an elementary school which has Ixn^n developed here that is some- 
W’hat peculiar to Los Angeles. We call it the neigliborhood sch(M)l. I don’t 
know that this is the best name that could be applie<l to it, but tluit is what 
we have called it. This school is organized to meet the needs of the neighbor- 
h(K)d and to tit into the needs of the neighborhood. A brief description of a 
neighborhood school may illu'^trate my meaning. I.et us take a school in a 
section of tlie city largely populated by foreigners — in the so-called poorer 
section of the city. By the “poorer” section we mean, of course, financially 
poorer. Here we find a day mirsery whore the older sister or brotluu* may 
hrirjg the baby and put him in charge of a nurse employed by the hoard of 
Hlucation. The baby is fed during the day. 

The building is equipped for its luu^ls, with sleeping apartments, bathroom, 
playroom, dining room, small kitchen, and playground. 

Through the initial ive of some of Ihe women’s ciults of the city these schools 
M'ore organized. Tlmir need arose from the fact that tlie older children were 
compelled by law to go to .school, and by force of clrcumstancos compelled to 
stay at home to take care of the smalhT children, both father and mother 
being away from home at work. To overcome the difficulty, we are taking care 
of the little folks at the school. There are four or five of tl\ese day nurseries in 
the city. 

The neighborhood sehcK)l has a warm penny lunch. Here the ehild may get 
a warm lunch for a penny, if he has the i)eniiy. A cliarge is made to relieve the 
feeling that he may liave tliat he has not paid for Ills lunch. If he does not 
liave the penny, he may have the lunch. During the recent so-called hard times 
some of the children had no other meal but th(‘ one served at the school. These 
I>onuy lunches have revolutionized the scliool. To my mind they have demon- 
stratt*d that it does not do to send a hungry chihl to school. I mean from the 
educational standpoint alone. Hung(‘r is not conducive to an appreciation of 
literature, music, or art or anything elM>. From a financial standpoint also it 
would pay to see that a child is fed hef(»re he comes to school, or after he gets 
to school,* because it pays better t(> feed him tlian it does to h.ave him a repeater 
in school — a failure. 

The neighborhood school lias cooking and sewing moved down into the 
grades. The puiT)05^<^ 1^ teach tlie girls, who must lielp tlieir mothers at 
home, the proper way to mn^t and better liome conditions, not to g(*t them to 
conform to the customs and habits of other folks, hut to leavii what they them- 
selves do at home. 

In one school of the several we have much home furniture mended at the 
schoolhouse and returned to the liome. We also have slioe-inending departments, 
two of them in charge of a skilled slioemaker, teaching the hoys how to mend 
and cobble shoes. Hundreils of pairs of shoos are mended each year for the 
home folks and for the people of the nelghliorhood. 

The school has a weaving department, and it is an educational delight to see 
the little folks, when they finish a rug, hurry home with it to show it to the folks 
at home. It is difficult to keep those rugs when finished at school. Often they 
are the only bit of bright furnishing in the home. That is, in the section of 
the city I am speaking of, of course. 

The neighborhood school differs entirely from the school you or I used to 
know. It is permeated with work, and yet does not seem to have any work. 
It Is the place where children can live a norm.nl, natural life, and they are 
living that sort of life, and so love to go to school. 
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III conncftlon with one neij^liborhood school w'* have a model eotta^je. This 
model cottage is furnished by a woman’s club of this city. In it reside sev- 
eral teachers. The work is done by the children of the school, superviseil by 
the' domestic science teacher. In another cottage we have hot and cold baths 
for the children in the neighborhood. In connection with this cottage we also 
have a laundry completely furnished for washing and ironing, which may be 
used by the women of the neighborhood. 

The teachers in these schools are doing a wonderful work; a work not 
understood or apiu’oclated by many i)eople. Several of the teacliers visit each 
home in the district once or many times <luring tlie year. The mothm's welcome 
them, knowing tliey do not come to spy out <*on(Utions, but are there to sei've and 
help. These teachers have taken the leml in the great mo\ement of bring'iig tlie 
school and the home togetlier. making the sclaml sirve and help in home 
probh*ms. Seven or eight neigliboriiood schools are in the process of ilevelop- 
ment in Los Angeles. 

After the elementary scliools, in some parts of the city we have tlie inter- 
niHliate scluiol. Ti»e intermediate scliool begins with the seventh grade and runs 
through to the ninth grade. fJenerully speaking, it means the bigii school moved 
to the seventh grade. Most of the teachers in tlie intennedi:ite sclioois liave liigb- 
scbool certificates. All of the w<irk, of course, is departmental. Languages are 
offered in tlie seventli grade and, iiy the way, in tlie fourth grade in some of the 
elementary scliools — wliat we cull tlie cosmopolitan school — wliicli I forgot to 
mention. 

Commercial work is olTered in tlie seventli grade, and extra sliop work, 
extra mechanical drawing, extra music and art work, etc. 

Tile s(‘vonth grade in California conforms ratiicr < loscly to adolescence, ainl 
if there is any time in the liistory of tlie child when he ouglit to he lirought 
under tliis changed condition it is at the time of early adolescence. 

The liiggest proiilein of the iiiterniediato scliool is prevocational. It is not 
vocational; it is prevoiaitional. I iiK'an liy that, it is a ])Iace wla're the l>oy 
and tlie girl may discover tliemsidves. That is the greatest prohUaii of all 
education, to save the American haphazani manner of clHM>sing a location in 
llft^ — happening on to it-“-and to suhsliliite for it an oi)porlnllit^ for tlie iioy 
and the girl to find tliemselves, to discover (lieir aiditude. Tiiat could not 
be done under the old plan, because an elementary scliool running to the 
eiglitli grade does not liavi' (Miougli of the seventh ami eighth grade pupils 
in it to diversify its courses. 

Its courses are restricti'd and limited tiiid conform more or loss to llio old 
conception of eilucalion, hut if you bring li\e liundrod or a tliousand seventli, 
eiglitli, and ninth grade piiiiils togetlier, then you can diversify tiio coiiises 
of study. You can improve the simps and add to tlie laboratory; you can 
offer many coui'ses of study Mliere you could offer lad one under tlie old 
plan. 

These schools have tiieir student-body meetings, Tliey have athletics. They 
have tlieir musical organizations. Tiiey have people come to speak to tlieiii 
In llie scliool auditorium from time to tiiii<‘. They liave self-govenimeiit and 
they iiave all those things that create jaihlic spirit tliut is found In the higli 
scliool. But best of all. they are saiiiig tlie hoy and tlie girl to sciio<»l life. 
They are holding more hoys and girls from the eighth to tlie nintli grade tlian 
W'e were able to put into the iiigli school. Tliey are lioldiiig more hoys and 
girls from the nintli to the tenth grade tiian the higli scliools ai*e. Tlie high 
scliools now have nintli and teidli grades, hut tlie intermediate schools send 
more hoys and girls to tlie teiitli grade of the liigh scliools tliaii the high 
schools hold of tiieir own pupils. 

^Tliese schools will save time, as well, for the child hecause lie may go into 
the high school at least a half year In advance of the time he now enters high 
school. 

There has heen some discussion about the cost of the ini M'mediato scliool.s. 
It costs more than tlie regular elementary school. This ought to lie kept in 
mind, however — and it is not always understood — it costs more to ediicatt* 
a second-grade child than It does a first-grade child, and It costs more to 
educate a third-grade child than it does a second-grade child, ami ii costs 
more to educate a fotirth-grade child than It does a third-grade chlhl, and so 
on. Tlie higher you go the more it costs — just the same as it costs you more 
for the hoy or girl as he or she grows older. Therefore, you can’t measure the 
cost of the elementary school against the cost of the intermediate scliool and 
do it witli accuracy. It is oiie of those cases when ligures do uol always tell 
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nil of the truth. It depemls on who is hamlling: the figures. As it costs more 
to educate a student in the high scliool than in the intermediate school, it costs 
more to etlucate him in the college than It does in the high school. 

The question is, wliether a seventh-grade boy or an eighth-grade boy is en- 
titled to the same character of teacher — a teacher with the same qualifications 
that a ninth-grade boy is. Our theory is that he is. If there is ever a time 
in his life when he needs a real teacher, the biggest, best, deepest, and wisest 
he can get it, it is at a time when he is in early adolescence and all his powers 
ore at work. He needs to be guided to some useful occupation and needs 
.somebody to undertake the matter and take hold of some interest he has. That 
is the critical time, and, therefore, the intermediate schools have been organ- 
iz(*d for these purposes and others, which need not be mentioned. 

I forgot to say that in the intermediate schools wo have nature work as 
well. 

There are no strictly trade schools in the city-school system. There was, 
however, one started, but it was started under bad conditions and in a section 
of the city into which people didn’t care to send their children. Therefore, it 
has lingered rather long and dlscouraglngly, and it is not a real trade school. 
Although it is true, there is not at this time a distinctly trade school in the 
(‘Ity of Los Angeles, there is a tremendous opportunity for prevocational work, 
to start the boy and girl in some direction that will interest him or her. 

Coming to the high school, we run through the regular 12 years — I mean 
to the twelfth year — and within recent years we have added to the twelfth 
year the thirteenth and fourteenth yejirs. In this we have two purposes. The 
tirst i.s to give to the boy and girl going to college two years’ preparation at 
home. That leaves but two years for the boy or girl at college. Some one 
made the suggestion that this was for the rich man’s son. It is not. It is 
more in the interest of the boy or girl going to college. Two years at college 
is n(»t nearly so long as four years. No, not half as long, when you look at it. 
It will increase the number of boys and girls wdio could not otherwise afford 
to go to college. It will Increase that number very largdy, indeed. It will 
(uiable thousands of parents, wiio would be otherwise unable, to send their 
children off to college. 

There is another purpose in the tw’o additional years, and that Is for the 
technical school to do tecimical work. Kighty per cent of the German engineers 
come out of their polytechnics, which corresponds, in time at least, to this divi- 
sion of the school work, closing the fourteentli year. 

Beginning with the seventh year the schools have semitechnical work, like 
mechanical drawing, commercial art, and millintu’y w^ork, and so forth, and this Is 
carrieil througli to the fourteenth year. Our city will have a system of schools 
that will offer the hoy or girl an opportunity to perfect himself or herself in the 
vocations, so that they can go out and give an account of themselves without 
g(»ing to college. And as that Is the larger number of beys and girls, possibly 
tliat feature of it is the most Important, according to my theory. 

The que,stion has boon asked Iiere ns to the vocational side of this work. 
What are we doing vocationally? I explained the foundation work In the 
elementary .schools. I do not think tliore is any doubt but that school guiding 
will result in leading thousands of our boys and girls to the farm, and there are 
thousands of our boys and girls who w'oukl make better farmers than some 
of the hoys and girls on the farm, lu'cmise tliey love the farm. Unless they have 
a chance to discover tliemselvos to the soil, they never will go to the farm, 
and there arc all kinds of opportunities to do farming right here in Los Angeles 
city for the benefit of the boys and girls and for the beautifying of the city. 

in handwork the same thing holds. 

The object of tills handwork Is to help the hoys and girls discover them- 
selves, to know what they can do and what they like to do, to discover whether 
tliey have power in that line or not. That ought to he the purpose of all ele- 
mentary school education. To my mind that is the only way you can distribute 
the population into the different vocations. 

Our whole educational system has been for the professional men, and It has 
turned too many people away from constructive work. It has helped many to 
make misfits, to make mistakes in life’s calling and in life choosing. 

In the high school the following are some of the courses offered In vocational 
W’ork : In art work we have courses In commercial art ; window dressing ; show- 
card writing; menu cards; programs, etc.; hand-wrought metal work, making 
bowls and trays; interior trimmings, pottery, etc,; interior decorations; stencil 
designs; tooled-leather work; Interior fixtures; leather work; table mats, card 
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f-asos, etc.; and in the pottery work we liave tak(*ii nmierhil strides. WLt? don’t 
Imve what we might call ceramics taught here as an art, but tliere is a good tield 
for It, and in time it will develop. 

There is another phase of art that has been taken up quite recently, and that 
is costume designing. There are hundreds of girls now going into" costuming 
designing for their own beneht, to be sure, but some of them for the vo(*ational 
benefit. It is rather interesting and not at all strange to note that many girls 
who take no interest at all In mathematics have no taste for it — ami that does 
not indicate that they are intellectually inferior; I sometimes think it may 
indicate the opposite — but they show a great deal of intellect and power when it 
comes to costume designing. Tliey know something about a dress. They have 
seen a hat and been interested in it. Well, now, there are the same art possi- 
bilities and a great many more i)robabilitles in a girl designing — starting with 
something she knows. 

Ami taking too much time, ^Nfr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. No; proceed. 

Mr. Francis. There is line in it. There is proi)ortlon and tiiere is color. 
There are all the elements of art in it. Besides that there is interest in it. 
And I believe that we are wasting much in this w(»rld ami in Ibis age by com- 
l)elling children in school to stmly the thing in which they are not interested 
ami from which they get no returns. 

Thei-e is no power in such procedure to be gaine<l by the children. They are 
driven through it. One of the biggest things tiiat education has to do is to dis- 
cover a cent(‘r of interest for every child. That means that the courses of study 
must be enlarged so that every child will find himself some i)lace in the courses 
of study. 

In aildition to that W(‘ liave taken uj) work in interior decoration. The girls 
love that, too. TiUst year I was shown an original pl(‘ce of work. A father was 
building an apartment house. His daughter in school had designed all the in- 
terior decorations of that npariineiit house — all the window (airtains, the tint- 
ing throughout, the carpets, ami the furnishings. Sl»e ha<l gone to th(‘ business 
liouses and got the prices on all of the things slie was going to use in the apart- 
ment house. Ami the apartment lionse was furnished according to the girl’s 
design, and the figures came <mt about right. 

If you put girls to figuring on something In which they are intereste<l, they 
can figure as well as hoys. It is the difference in the interest. 

In tlie higli scliools for agricultural occupations we have the (lardena Agri- 
cultural High School. Its facilities in the way of land are not as great as 
they shouhl be, but we hoi>e to make them bettor. In this scliool there is a 
course for the general farmer, a course In truck gardening, a course in landscfipe 
gardening, a course for nurseryimMi, a course in animal husbandry, a course in 
dairy farming, a course for poultrymen, and a course in farm meclmnics. 

The school is growing rapidly. It is laboring under the disadvantage of 
being outside of the city so that the carfare affects somewhat its attendance. 
If we could have it within a .j-cent fare limit U woTihl he a wonderful school 
ill a sliort time with an enrollment of 1,(KK) to possibly, if we could offer 

them the facilities: In coinmereial work ami oHice service, including multi- 
graph operation, adding ma<*hiiu*s, filing clerk, hilling clerk, office assistant, 
office manager, accountant, amlitor, bookkeeper, cashier, stenographer, reporter, 
private secretary, shipping clerk, receiving clerk, office iminager, post-office 
employee, civil-.servico employee, ami a course lending to cominerolul teaching. 

I think there are something like 1,(X)0 pupils to-day — there are more than 
that — in our commercial courses in the high school. There are a great many 
in the commercial courses in the intermediate schools, and some of our ele- 
mentary schools with seven or eight grades are putting typewriters in. I 
saw one of our night schools when it first oponeil. A row of five boys w’ere 
waiting for the use of a typewriter, while one fellow was operating it. I 
was convinced then that there w’us salvation in llie tyiKiwriter, because if 
they hadn’t been waiting for that machine they probably w’ould have been 
doing something less profitable some place else. 

The theory under it all is that every boy and every girl can be saved if you 
will bring him or her the right thing at the riglit time under tlie right condi- 
tions, and it is the business of the school to provide those conditions. That 
is the problem w*e are trying to solve. 

In domestic science some of our girls in the high schools go out and cater, 
for a consideration — for the practice and incidentally for the money — but es- 
pecially for the practice, getting in touch with real life. 
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(booking— -by the way there is no danger, as I see It, of the schools coming 
into any serious competition at all with the laboring world until the children 
are out* of school. For, wliat the sebools do, the money return is inslgnittcant, 
practically nothing. It is not the money quantity that we are after so much 
as bringing them into toucli with real life, having them do the thing as people 
do it outside of the school, cooking home articles and cooking for delicatessen 
stores. 

We wish to train them to become teacher of domestic science, housekeepers, 
waitresses, dressmakers, milliners, and seamstresses. 

Marine vocations: In the San Pedro High School we are developing courses 
that touch marine life, such as boat building, marine and gasoline engineering, 
marine mercliandising, naval iirchitecture, aquarium attendant, cataloguer of 
marine life, fish corniiiissloner. fish ex'ix'rt, and fish propagators. 

In the technical and semiteclmical vocations: We have the technical high 
school. You will remember what I said of the semiteclmical work In the 
seventh grade and the intermediate scliool. We carry it through the fourteenth 
year of the high scliool, ami w<‘ can pnxluce engineers that will give an ex- 
(•ellent account of themselves, with the best college engint*ers of to-day. Also 
we train boys to become filack'^miths ; chemistry is taught running Into <*om- 
mercial chemistry ; draftsmen, ami architectural draftsmen are trained in 
the arcldtecturardepartment. In this department one of tiie Idgh schools has 
designed three school buildings in the city here, and the boys in the archi- 
tectural department have designed honus for tlumiselvcN — not for themsel\<‘s 
necessarilv, but for their parents to build. Some of the boys whose fathers are 
contractors have dime a good ileal of architectural work for tlieir parents. 

I will also mention foundry work: electrical work — cimtral, substation, and 
elei'tric light work — electrician’s courses; maciiine-sho]) work, pattern making, 
and surveying. These are some of tlie technical and semitochnical courses. 

In addition to the foregoing, a coiiise is given in automobiling. An auto- 
mobile is one of the things in which a boy takes an active interest. I believe if 
there were four or five ciMilers throughout this city uith automobile simps, 
in charge of good, kcnm men who know their busimsss, which would be open to 
boys liefore and after school, on aSturdays and through vacation, we could 
save hundreds of bovs that uould dock tliere. 1 tliink tlie same thing is true 
of music centers tlironghout tlie cit,\. I tliiiik tb(‘ same thing Is true of pottery. 
I tliink tlie same tiling is true of many otlier suiijei'ts. 

Our bovs atid girls go wro«ig, as ut‘ sa.N, not iiecessaril.v from any fault of 
tlieir own, but they have nothing else to do but go wrong, no otluu* place to go, 
nothing to occupy their time, nolxMly to guidi* them and teach and help t<» 


perfei't them. ^ , i « 

The second question is as to wliat extent it is true that the sdiools in the 
w'orking-class districts are iiiteiiiU* wltli regard to llie character of huildiiigs 
and equipment, adequacy of iHiiiiimieiit and teaching force. 

I have never heard that ipiestion raised before. To the liest of my knowledge 
w’e know neither the poor man m»r the ri< h man. the workman imr the idle man, 
the -lew nor the (ientile, tlie religionist iior tlie nonreligioiiist, in thi‘ Inillding 
of schoolhouses. We are trying to Imild sclioolhouses to meet the need of the 
ueighliorhoods they serve. 

As I recall it now, tlicre is hut om* lu'ick imiidiiig iii wiiul you miglit call 
tlie capitalistic end of the cit.^ ; Unit is tlie Virgil Avenue Tiilermediate School. 
With our last bond issue w'e are luiilditig .semiiir(*proof buildings and w'e are 
building them alike in all sections of tlie city. , , ^ 

The older parts of the city are iiiliahited more largely liy the foreign element 
coming into tlie city, and the scliool buildings tliere, having been built hrst, 
are necessarily and naturally a imorer type of architecture. We are correctlug 
lids as mucli as we can, and all new buildings erected in any part of the city 
are .semiti reproof lust the same as any other ilislrlct. \Se are building, espe- 
cially in certain parts of the city, auditorium!^ in our elementary scliools tor 
the use of the neighborhoiKl, and this is the rule in all districts. In w'hat you 
might call tlie working part of the city— where the people arc wage earners-- 
It Is a happen-so, to be sure; it is in the growing part of tlie city, the simtli- 
W’est, that we have several brick buildings. The building on lorty-nlntli strei^t 
is one of the finest, and out on Santa Barbara and Western Avenues there are 
brick buildings. We are making arrangements dow n on IMacy Street to put up 
a building that will meet the neighborhood conditions tliere. ^\e are also at 
a heavy cost to correct the mistake of those who went before in buying scluml 
lots large enough, \^'e are having to buy property at a large Increase, often 
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at a hoavy cost. There is aiiotlier feature of tlie elementary school I failed 
to nioiiHon — that is the playsrouucls. 

Last year we. had something- like 60 playgrounds under the direction of 
playground teachers. These playgrounds are open after school and on Satur- 
day, and are scattered throughout the city. In the retail district of the city, 
we are now buying playgrounds at a heavy cost. 

“ Character and extent of the industries covered by the Los Angeles public- 
school system.” I think I have answere<l that. 

“ PercentJige of children in Los Angeles public schools reaching upper grades 
ami liigh schools as comparc\l with other cities.” I don’t kno\v. I haven't any 
time to look up the data ^^ith reference to other cities. 

Chairman Walsh. Please, then, Professor, just give us tli«‘ total enrollment 
in ioiir schools, and how many graduates from flic high school, ami how many 
go through the intermediate. 

Mr. Fuancis. I can answer it, I think, a little better in a different way. Tx*t 
me answer it broadly in this way: Eleven years ago we iuid enrolled in our 
liigh schools in tliis city l,r)(M) puidls; last year we enrolled over 16,0(X). And 
while the elementary schools for the last few years have been increasing at the 
rate of about 11 per cent a year, the high sciiools have increased at tlie rate of 
25 per cent a year, wlnMi answers it in a general way. 

Commissioner Garkkthon. What was tlie iioimlation 11 years ago. 

Mr. Francis. I should judge 100, (MX) to 125,000. 

Commissioner Gaukctkon. What is it now? 

Mr. Fran ( IS. They say 500,000. 

Commissioner Garretson. Five times 1,500 

Mr. Francis. Yes; wouldn’t reach it, you see. And, I lake it, that is due 
to two or thiw causes: First, a general movement througliuut the country 

to\\ard a lugher education for the masses of the people. That is a general 

inoNuiient; second, possibly a little bett(^r economic con(lilion.s within the 
lime — of course I would like to be ch(‘ck<*d up on that; third, principally to 
the fact iliut 11 years ago we had four course's of stmly, and now the high 
schools offer 60 courses of study. Then the work was prescribed and limited ; 
now It covers a wider range Ilian any other city in tlie United Stati'S, ami 
it offers to boys and girls something that they wish and need in life’s work. 
I think that is the jiriiicijial causi' of the growth of tlie high-school enrollnumt 
ill tliis city. I will answer it in a little different way: In 1911 our high 

schools graduated 045; in 1012 our liigli scliools graduated 76,‘1 ; In 1913 our 

high schools graduateil 1,088; in 1914 our high schools graduated 1,2.57. In 
tliriM' years it grew from 045 to 1,257 in the graduates of the high school. 

Chain lan Walsh. What was the total enrollment of tlie schools, Professor? 

IVIr. Francis. The total enrollment last yivir in the elementary and the 
liigh schools approximated 80,000. 

Chairman Walsh. ITow many graduated from tlie higli schools? 

Mr. Francis. One thousand two hundred and fifty-seven. 

Comraissiom'i' (Jarkktson. Out of a total higli-.scliool enrollment of 16,0t)0? 

Mr. Francis. Yes; that Included, hoAvever, night high schools. I want to 
explain Unit liigh-scliool enrollment. Eh'ven years ago aao did not have any 
night high sclunds. Now we have* two night schools, and they enrolled last 
year, I supixise, something like G.OtX) jiupils. 

Commissioner Garretson. They have offered opportunltic'S to those who 
could not attend in the other 11 years? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. A striking set of figures are tliese: Five yt'urs ago the 
polytechnic night school enrolled 500 pupils the first night ; last yesar the first 
night 1,853 pupils, a difference hetw(^en 518 and 1.853 in five ycaars on the 
first night’s enrollment. This enrollment of 1,8(K) puiiils does not mean that 
we have 1,800 pupils attending the high school every night, because some come 
two nights a week and others three nights a week. It Is more or less ir- 
regular than the day attendance at all events. 

One of the most inspiring things in the city of I.os Angeles is to go down 
through tlie night school — the night high school — and look at the characier 
of those young men and women at work there. This night-school enrollment 
is W'hat WC call pnrt of the 16,000 high-school enrollment. 

I can give you the elementary-school enrollment if it he of service to you. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is the elementary-school enrollment? 

Mr. Francis. Lust year it was 87.000. Here is an interesting set of figures 
that answers this question to me better than any otiier attc'inpt I liave made 
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to answer tbem ; that Is, the relative enrollment in the particular grades, the 
growth of the relative enrollment in the particular grades ; 

Between 1807 and 1911, a period of 14 years, the kindergarten enrolled 10 
and 15 per cent of the total enrollment of the city. The tirst grade enrolled 
17.45 per cent; the second grade enrolled 11.85 per cent; the third, 12 per 
cent; the fourth, 10.9 per cent; the fifth 10.3 per cent; the sixth, 8.45 per 
cent; the seventh 6.75 per cent; the eighth, 4.75 per cent; the ninth, 3.95 per 
cent tlie tenth, 1.8 per cent; the eleventh, 0.97 per cent; the twelfth, 0.7 per 
cent 

For 1913-14 I have the figures, which show- an upward tendency, but I 
won’t road those. 

In 1913-14 the enrollment in the kindergarten was 9.8 against 10.15 in the 
former i)eriod. The first grade was 1.5.9 against 17.45; tlie second grade was 10 
in 1913-14 as against 11.85; tlie tliird grade 10.4 as against 12; the fourth 
grade, 9.0 as against 10.9; tiie fifth grade, 8.9 ns against 10.3; tlie sixth grade, 

8 as against 8.45; tiic .seventh grade, 7.7 as again.st 6.75; the eiglith graiie, 7.7 
as against 4.75. You sec it is coming iii>. Tlie eightli grade, 7.7 as against 4.75 
in 1913-14; in 1013-14 as against 4.75 in the preceding period. In 1913-14 the 
nintli grade enrolled 4.9 as against 3.95; in the tenth grade, 3 per cent as against 
1.8; in the eleventh grade, 2.1 as against 0.97; and in tlie twelfth grade, 1.5 
us against 0.7, whicli shows a constant tendency \ip, quite a marked one in the 
enrollment. 

(’ommisjiionev Garrktson. Consideraiile room to expand. 

Mr. Fkancis. How? 

(^immissioner (iAuiiET.soN. (Auisiderahle room to expand. 

Mr, Francis. Yes. 

Fomniissionor Garret son. In projiortion. 

Mr. Fbancts. YA\s ; there always is. 

This next question will ho a very diftienlt one to an.swer. I am not sure, be- 
cause in tins city tlie working jicople mingle in their homes pretty much with 
the money people. At all events, I don't know the answer, the percentage of 
cliildren. 

“The percentage of children from the working-class district reaching upjier 
grades and liigli seliool.” My judgment is, liowever, that it is that class of 
people that is bringing this percentage of enrol limait np. 

“Attitude of employers toward tlie development of tli(‘ Tais AngeUvs public- 
school system.” So far as I kuow it has Irhui good. 

“Attitude of organized labor toward the development of the Los Aiigeleg 
public-school system.” So far as I know it has been good. 

“Attitude of working class generally toward public-school system." I think it 
has been excellent. 

“ From what class has the support for the development of the pnhli(‘ schools 
come?” Maybe Los Angeles is iieculiar, and maybe I have not studied that 
jihase of it so much, hut I think tliat the public schools hav(‘ been supported by 
the entire population of Los Angele.s city. I have not discovered any dis- 
cordant notes anywhere. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 think I have finished. 

Commissioner Garretson. Doctor, I would ask your opinion with regard to 
certain things — bear In mind 1 am not aiiplylng it especially to Los Angeles 
but to the system, not the question — but I want to preface it with the state- 
ment that I am an absolute believer in a proper educational system. 

Isn’t the whole public-school system of the United States originally founded 
on an idea to fit those whom it finishes for a higher education, collegiate or 
university? 

Mr. Francis. That has been largely true up to within recent years, I believe. 

Commissioner Garretson. I mean, that was the foundation of it in the start? 

Mr. Francis. Well, the public-school system of this country is in Its Inception 
and conception mixed. Our high schools took the place of the old academy, 
and the old academy preparcnl for the university. The academy and the uni- 
versity were borrowed largely from the English. Of course, England had the 
Idea 

Commissioner Garretson. It was only a shifting of unlt.s. 

Mr. Francis. The English had the idea of gentility in their education, while 
the great elementary school system is founded on a different idea, the Idea of 
democracy and utility. There has been, up to within recent years, a conflict, 
and It has not wholly disappeared yet, but It Is disappearing. There Is per- 
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the entire school system, very strohgly at least, a movement toward 
utility, toward usefulness tdi* the conditions of life, which ever they may be. 

Commissioner Garretson. The academy 40 or 50 years ago disapixjared and 
then the smaller college. 

Mr. Francis. In most instances 

Commissioner Garretson. It passed out of existeiK'o and was taken up by the 
high school. 

Mr. Francis. It is so. 

Commissioner GarretsoiN. Tlierefore it is only the shifting (►f agency, but not 
one of tlie purposes. 

Mr. Francis. Yes ; but it has changed. 

Commissioner Garretson. Taking it on tlie figures. Now, in your opinion, 
should the present mission of public schools he for those who can take the higher 
courses for those courses or to mold those who can never Inive anything but 
the public school into tlie best element for their own future welfare and for the 
welfare of the state? Whicli is the proper mission of the public school? 

I^Ir. Francis. If you are going to say it must lie one mission or the otlier, the 
more important is tlie latter, to be sure. l*ut I do tliink according to my 
theory — the mission of the public scliool is to get every boy and every girl 
started at something that is worth wliile, something tliat is legitimate and eon- 
striictivo, and something Unit will help develop tlie child ; and then, after the 
child once gets started, offer him all posslide fniTlities for developing himself 
along that line, after he finds the matter or thing lie wants to do. 

Commissioner Garretson. Or make him do better wliat necessity will make 

liim do; how about that? . , . t 

Mr. Frances. I don’t think so. I don’t think that is the prime mission. I 
tliink the prime mission of education is the development of the Individual, tlie 
development of power, the develoiunent of purpose, the development of character, 
and the best way to develop these things is through some occupation in life 
where one can give expression to his better self. 

Commissioner Garretson. In other words, jou agree with the idea that was 
expressed before this commission in rortluiid, that all lalmr that ineii do should 
constitute a form of expression? 

IMr. Francis. That is what I think. 

Commissioner Garretson. But he qualified it with this, that he could not 
understand any man going into a coal mine fm* 1*J liours and (mi, joying it as a 
form of expression. Now, has tlie scliool a mission to make better hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, or has it not? 

Mr. Francis. The schools have a mission of making better men and women ; 
if tluV hew wood and draw wntvr, if they liave t«) ilo tlmt, they cun do it with 
a ilegree of joy and of life and development tliat .keeps them 

Comnilssioiier (Jarretson. With the least expenditure of energy for the pur- 
pose to be attained? 

Mr. Francis. I tliink so. 

Commissioner Garretson. And we are always to have the hewer and drawer 
of water with us, arc w^e not — the cliaiices are? 

Mr. Francis. Well, if you mean by that 

Commissioner Garretson. The laboring man is to bandle tlie pick and shovel. 

Mr. Francis. Do you mean by tliat that w^e are to have tlie labor class and 
tlie other class — society is going to be divided into classes? 

Commissioner Garretson. I don’t use class in its later sociological sense; I 
am using it only from the fact that w^e have men who have to do all things, as 
long as society is constituted as it is tit present there is going to he tlie base- 
ment and the attic. ^ . , , , 

Mr. Francis. Just as far as possible I think the theory of education should 
be to have those people hew who can find their greatest form of expression in tlie 
hewing of wood. 

Commissioner Garretson. And who can’t find it elsewdiore i 

Mr. Francis. Who can’t find it elsewhere ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. We hear lots of talk about there being room at the 
top. But if they are all going to the top, that room would be in the cellar. 

Mr. Francis. Wlien they got to the top they would find it was not as 


Commissioner Garretson. They w'ould be the dead level. Consequently, 
isn’t the thing to be desired that the men w^ho can have the least should 

be benefited In the very greatest degree possible along the lines that will enable 
them t^do the least p/oductive form of labor in the most productive mauuer? 
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Mr. Francis. That Is the theory. You put it a little di (Terentiy from tlie way 
I see it. It might be that those who cau have the least education should be 
given the best chanee to tit themselves In the 

Commissioner Garretson. Least amount of time. 

Mr. Francis. To fit tlieinselves in the thing they are going to do. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, there is the phase of it — on your figures — are 
not the figures tluit you have given in themselves a deadly indictment of tin* 
present labor system in which you have 87,000 scholars enrolled in the year 
1014 and out of the top of the .\vstem c<une 1,200 people — 1^ per ceutV 

Mr, Francis. That is not quite so bad as it sounds. l)ecause it has been a 
continual growth, and we did not have last year nor tlie year before nor tlie 
year before that 87,000 children in school. 

Coinmi.ssioner Garretson. No? 

Mr. Francis. When those entereil tlie school who now graduate the enroll- 
ment was far under that. You will have to take that into (•onsi<leratlon. 

Coniinlssioner Garretson. Take the 1,200 against the 14-^ ear curriculum — it 
is a 14-year course? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And then it is only just a shadow of tlie body 
that started? Was there one of the 1,200 that was bred anil raiseil in the pinch 
of poverty? If so, how did he get there? 

Mr. Francis. If you wish to do that you must compare tlie 1,200 graduates 
now with the scliool enrollment 12 years ago. 

Coiniiiissioner Garretson. Certainly; 1 admit that. But then T say you have 
only got a ghostly army instead of the material army that eiitereii. 

Mr. Francis. Well, there are several causes entering into children dropping 
out of school. 

Coininissioner Garretson. But the body of them did not get far. and no child 
of poverty got up tliere — the ones that really needed it— and doesn’t It show a 
deadly weakness in our system of education where 14 years of that character 
are put in and 14 years of e\'peiiditure constantly increasing 

Mr. Francis. I think the system 

Commissioner Garretson. Where inom'.v is spent on those who could spend 
it on themselves very largely. 

Mr. Francis. I think the system partially responsihle; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. 1 am not (‘hargiiig it to the system. Bear in mind 
I am not applying it more here than elsewhere. 

Mr. Fran(’1S. I think the sysbun is responslide In tliis, that many more 
would have been held in sclio(»l had it offered them other things to take tlieir 
Interest and liold it. 

Commissioner Garretson. When they come into practical libs Isn’t the first 
step that confronts the average high-school student who goes into practical 
pursuit to unlearn what he leariUMl at school? 

Mr. Francis. I would liardly put it th.at way. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am talking from my own experience. That is 
where I came from. 

Mr. Francis. You have a point there sill rigid. in it, hut I tldnk you over- 
emphasize it I think it is a point that the scluads are trying to correct. I 
think the current educational movements are along the lino of correcting the 
tiling that you are bringing out. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, the tendency may be to better, but my own 
connection with the high school has possibly been more direct than the other 
form of school for this reason: I never w'cnt above the high schotd, and that Is 
based upon three of my children wiio have graduated from it, tw^o of them 
have gone into busine.ss life, and I liave never utilized but tw^o things that I 
learned in school In my business life — I am speaking now of essential things— 
but tlie experience of both those children when they w’ent Into commercial life 
was, as tlioy expressed It from their standpoint, that they had to unlearn wiiat 
they learned in school before they could take up certain practical lines, 

Mr. Francis. I have not been In accord, I am frank to say, with the older 
organization that we called a school system. I believe in the newer movement. 

(commissioner Garretson. You touched on just one further nbestlon. You 
spoke of the fact that many boys could he saved If a wide-awake garage man 
would utilize those boys along certain lines. Now, have you ever given any 
thought as to the question, if that line w^as followed out, whether it would he 
reconcilable to child-labor laws as they exist and liow' the clilld could be pro- 
tected against the unscrupulous employer of that class? 
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Mr. Fbancis. Well, I had in mind the discovering of the interest of the child, 

Conuiilssioner Gakkktoon, Yes. 

Mr. Francis. The boy likes to see the wheels go round. 

Commissioner Garbetson. He does. 

Mr. Francis. When he is working in the shop he can make the wheels go 
around, and I was concerned with catching Ids interest and getting him starte<l 
and keeping him off of the street, where he ought not to be. 

Commissioner Garretson. From that standpoint 1 would agree witli you. 
Bear in mind, I am against the practical side of it — the exploiting of the boy. 

Mr. Francis. The boy would be in position to defend himself against exploita- 
tion. 

Commissioner Garretson. He never has l)een since tlie beginning of tlie world 
until tlie law stepped in and protected him. 

Mr. Francis. Well, you didn’t let me finish. He wouhl be in much better posi- 
tion to do that if he had this training than if he illdn’t liave it, would he not ? 

(.ktmmissioner Garretson. He would be in a i>osition to know, i>ossibl.v, quicker 
If he was exploited. 

ISIr. Francis. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. But to defend himself, I doubt. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner We[nhto( k. Just one question. 

Chairman AValsti. Comtnissioner Weinstock has a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to uuderstami, l‘rotessor, from what you 
have presented to us, tliat while formerly tlie object of education — (‘siiecially 
Idgber education — was culture, that the objective of iiKxlern education is utility? 

Mr. Francis. I put it a little differently, Mr. Weinstock. The objective of 
former education was culture and the professions — what we call the professions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y"es. 

Mr. Francis. There is a strong movement toward making the object of edu- 
cation now the development of the power to live — call it utility if you w’ill ; it is 
power. That is, we w'ould not educate a child just for the sake of calling him 
ail educated individual. We would educate him so as to develop his powm’s so 
that he could think and do, and he w'ould think and do the things lie loves best 
to do and think. 

Commissioner Wetnstocic. Wi'li, isn't it also along the lines that formerly it 
was simply the mind that wus cultivated, hut now' we also aim to make the mind 
useful ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes; we have dlsciwered that you can not develop tlu' Ix^sl then* 
is ill ail Individual ; tliat is, that tlu'n* must he the threefold development of the 
individual, anyhow\ 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is tin' percmitage of those of the working classes 
and those wdio reach the high school smaller, so far as you know, in Los Angeles 
than in any other communities? 

lilr. Francis. No; I think it Is larger. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The other w'ay? 

Mr. Francis. The other way. Tu this city we have the largest enrollment pm* 
capita in our high schools of any large city in the United Stales. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tiiat is all, Mr. (^hairrnan. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to submit some (luostions to you. Is 
there a State rel'ereiulura at the present time to prevent any but property holders 
from voting for bonds? 

Mr. Francis. I don’t know^ sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t know' whether that is true or not? Well, I liave 
bmi asked these questions; Assuming perhaps that there is such, then how’’ 
will that alfect school bonds, If you know'? You don’t know' anything about any 
such proposed referendum? 

Mr. Francis. I don’t know^ sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Nothing at all. Well, that answers all of them. That is 
all ; thank you, Mr. Francis. 

(Statements entitled “Vocational Bulletin No. 1, I.os Angeles City Schools,” 
and “Report of Promotions, First Semester, 1913-14 — Los Angeles (Uty School 
District,” were submitted by Mr. Frauds in printed form. See also Francis 
exhibit) 

Oliairman Walsh. Mr. Harriman, please. I Hisses and applause. 1 

Ladles and gentlemen, wo will have to preserve perfect order. A portion 
of a new crowd comes In every day, and when unpopulin* op! n inns are expn^stxl 
in other places, why it has caused counter demonstrations, and a crow'd like 
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this is very likely to set excited. I am going to ask you to assist us now, if 
yon want a full, sqiiai-e hearing of every possible grievance, to keep perfectly 
Ouiet and don’t express ytair feelings. It is easy to do If you put your minds 
uiMjn it. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOB HARRIMAN. 

rhairniaii Walsh. Your name, jdease? 

Mr. Harriman. Job Harrinian. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your profe.ssion, ^Ir. Harriman? 

Mr. Harriman. Attorney. 

(’hairman Walsh. How long have you been an attorney at law? 

^Ir. Harriman. Since 1898. 

Ohairnian Walsh. Since 1808? 

:Mr. Harriman. Yes; 1898. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Harriman. I came here in 1880, remained awhile, went to San Francisco, 
and a little later to N(‘w York, and returned in 1903. I have been here since. 

(Minirman Walsh. Now, Mr. Harriman, has >onr practice brought you in 
contact with the administration of the law, especially as it has been applied, 
nliere there have bwn Industrial disputes in this community? 

Mr. Harriman. Well, to some extent: yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe there were a few questions submitted to you, 
^Ir. Harriman. 

Mr. Harriman. Two, I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. Two. I wish that you would as concisely as possible, and 
still exhaustively, answer the first question — that is, your observation of the 
use of the powers and authorities of the State and local governments, if there 
be such, by employers in (Contravention of the rights of workingmen and other 
citizens. The charge has be(‘n mad(} 

Mr. Harriman. I have understood that to rc'late to the city of Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Harriman. Yes. I was employed in 1910, in the first instance, to look 
after the interests of some of the boys when tlmy were on strike at liiat time. 

I think that was practically my first experhmce worth iiumtloning in this city 
with labor troubles. 

Chairman Walsh. Pardon m(\ when was that, iMr. Harriman? 

Mr. Harriman. In 1910 when the .strike of liilO arose. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the medal trades? 

Mr. Harriman. The metal-trades strike and the brewery .strike. If I remem- 
ber correctly, the brewery strike was called in May, and on the 1st of .lune I 
think some of the metal-trades boys were locked out, and there followed a 
strike generally in support of those that were locked out. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Harriman, the suggestion (‘nine through the sergeant 
at arms from the folks in the back of the hall here that tlu‘y are very anxious 
to hear what you have to say, so will you please i>itch your voice a little higher? 

Mr. Harriman. Thank you. 

(diairman Wai.sh. It will not be out of the way for you to turn that wmy. If 
you wish, because we can surely hear. 

Mr. Harriman. You can hear, thank you. I say in 1910, in May, the ’ 
brew ery-trades strike was called, the 18th and 19th of May, if I remember rightly. 
About the 1st of June some of llie metal trades w^ere locked out, and then 
others of the metal trades struck in supiMirt of those who were locked out. 
3’here w'ere negotiations entered into, or i-ather endeavored to be entered into, by 
the metal trades, with the merchants and manufacturers’ association asking for 
a conference. As I remember it, the conference was denied, a lockout followed, 
and a strike folio w'od the lockout. Socm after the strike was called the courts 
were appealed to by the merchants and manufacturers’ association, or rather 
by tlie members of that association. Up to the time that that appeal was 
made there hud been no violence of any kind excepting in two instances. 
Two little boys on the opposite sides were in a quarrel, fought it out, and were 
let go. An oilic-er attacked one of the strikers, was arrested, fined $1, after 
having been found guilty, and let go. An injunction was applied for in the 
case of the Pacific Ornamental Iron Work.s, the corporation applied for an In- 
junction against the Metal Trades Council of Ia)s Angeles, the Housesmiths 
and Bridge and Structural Ironworkers No. 51, the Iron Molders’ Union No. 
374, the Sheet Metal Workers’ Union No. 383, the Patternmakers’ Union No. 1, 
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Machinists’ Union No. 311, Blacksmiths and Helpers’ Union No. 312, Ma- 
chinists’ Helpers’ Union No. 123G4, Boilermakers’ Union No. 92, Brassworkers’ 
Union No. 67 — all being made defendants. 

In addition to that, George Gundry, E. H. Meisner, and G. Dawson, three of 
the most active men at that time in the strike were made defendants, and 
together with them a list of about 700 John Does and Richard Rocs and Smiths 
and Phillipses and everybody else, not knowing the names of the members 
of the organizations. This matter came up before Judge Walter Bordwell. 
I think we occupied the time of the court for about three days. There 
had been a temporary injunction issued. Bonds had been put up. This 
case was filed June 27, and was under consideration by the court until August 
25, before a decision was rendered. 

Chairman Walsh. Was a restraining order issued? 

Air. Harhiman. a restraining order was issued. 

Chairman Walsh. When the petition was filed? 

Air. Haeriman. When the petition was filed, June 27. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there notice given before tlio restraining or<ler was 
issued? 

All*. Haeriman. Notice wais given to some — no, sir; notice was not given 
before the restraining order was issued. 

fMialrman Walsh. Is there any rule of court in this jurisdiction requiring 
a notice? 

Air. Haeriman. To he given before the order? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; generally. 

Air. Harkiman. No, sir; not if the bonds are put up. Bonds were put up 
and a restraining order Issued and we went into court, and as I say, we took 
up the time of the court for two or three days, and the matter was taken 
under consideration until the 20th of August, the restraining order remaining 
in force during that period. Now, this order wms as follows: I will read it into 
the record, if 1 may ; it Is very short. On the 20th of August this restraining 
order was made a pcTinanent restraining order: “Pursuant to an order of 
the above-entitled court, in the above-entitled matter, made and filed this 
27th day of June, 1910, the defendants herein and each of them, their ofilcers, 
members, agents, servants, employees, clerks, and representatives, are hereby 
enjoined and restrained, until the further order of said court, from doing, 
causing to be done, aiding, assisting, or abetting in the doing of any of the 
following acts or tilings, to wit: 

“ From interfering with, harassing, or obstructing plaintiff in the conduct 
of its business at or in the vicinity of, any of its places of business in the 
county of Los Angides, by means of pickets, gathering together in crowds or 
otherwise, or at all, threatening, mmiaclng, intimidating, using force or vio- 
lence upon, making shows or displays of force or of vi<denee toward any em- 
ployees or workmen of iilalntiff, or any person or jiersons transacting or desiring 
to transact business with plaintiff, or being employed at the places of business 
of plaintiff. 

“From gathering about or in the vicinity of the entrances or exits of the 
factory or foundry or works of iilaintifC ” 

(Chairman Walsh. One minute. I didn’t follow that. That is in the 

Air. Harriman. In the county of TjOS Angeles, 

Chairman Walsh. The laugnage Is in the disjunctive from the word “ talk.’’ 
Does it enjoin them from talking to any of the employees at all? 

Mr. Harriman. Not this. “ Or at all threatening, menacing, intimidating 

Chairman Walsh. I thought the first word was simply “ talk.” Alaybe I 
was wrong, I was trying to follow It. 

Air. Harriman. No, sir. 

“Prom Interfering with, harassing, or obstructing plaintiff in the conduct 
of Its business at or in the vicinity of any of its places of business “ 

Chairman Walsh. Now, follow that, please. Just go right along for a 
little ways. 

Air. Haeriman (continuing) : 

“ In the county of Los Angeles, by means of pickets, gathering together in 
crowds, or otherwise, or at all, threatening 

Chairman Walsh. That is it, “ at all.’’ 

Air. Haeriman. Or at all. The second clause is: 

“ From gathering about or In the vicinity of the entrances or exits of the 
factory or foundry or works of plaintiff In crowds, and then and there menac- 
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Ing, molesting, obstructing, or Interfering there or thereabouts with the said 
last-named persons. 

“ From following tlie workmen or employees of plaintiff to or from their 
homes and said places of business of plaintiff and there, or while so traveling 
to and from, threatening, intimidating, or making shows or displays of force 
to or against or menacing the said workmen or employees of plaintiff, or any 
members of their families. 

“ From deterring, obstructing, or molesting any persons seeking or desiring 
to enter into tlie employment of plaintiff, by means of force, violence, threats, 
intimidations, or gathering together in crowds at or about or in the vicinity of 
the places of business of plaintiff. 

“ From threatening or intiniidating in any manner or at any place, or by any 
means, the (‘mi)l(»yees or workmen of plaintiff or their families, a bond having 
been given as i-equired and approved by the court.” 

Under this last clause, ‘‘ from threatening or intimidating in any manner or, 
at any place,” that was stretched to its limit and men were arrested in all parts 
of the city for speaking to the persons who were taking or endeavoring to take 
their places in the factory, atid were arrested ami charged with using force 
and violence and tried on that charge. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they arrested upon writs issiual out of this court 
of CHiuity? 

Mr. IIahiuman. Only a few, I believe, under these injunctions. There were 
not I believe but one or two held umler the injunction. There were issued at 
the time or about the time, other Injunctions applied for by other hrms in- 
volved In this strike. On .Fune ”5, 11)10, the Los xingeles iMuniifactnring Co. got 
out an injunction substantially the same against the same person. On .Tune 
25, 1910, the Lacy Manufacturing Co. got out a similar injunction, on ])ractically 
the same complaint, against practically the same persons. On the same day 
the Fulton Kngincr Works got out a similar injunction against the same ])ersons. 
On June 23 the Llewellyn Iron Works got out a similar injunction against the 
same i>ersons. On June 23, 1910, the Western IMpe & Steel Co. got out a simi- 
lar irijuncUon against the same persons, and they were all pending awaiting 
the decision of Judge Hordwell, which was held in abeyance until Augiist 20. 
Now at the time those injunctions were issued as I said, there had been no dis- 
turbance at all, and this fact was pre.ssed on the attention of the court at the 
time. I will hand this, if you desire, to the committee. 

CTialrman WALsir. IMease have it made a i)art of the record. 

(The cases referred to by Mr. Harriman are as follows;) 

June 25, 1910. Los Angeles Manufacturing Co. IMetal Trades Council. In- 
junction dismissed August 8, 1910. 

June 25, 1910. Lacy ^lanufacturing Co. v. IMeta! Trafles Council. Injunc- 
tion dismisse<l August 8, 1910. 

June 25, 1910, Fulton Engine Works v. Metal Trades (Vunu-il. Injunction 
dismissed August 8, 1910. 

June 23, 1910. Llewellyn Iron Works r. Metal Trades Council. Opinion hied 
August 27; injunction dismissed August 28, 1910. 

.Tune 2.3, 1910. Western I’ii)e & Steel Co. r. Metal Tra<U‘s (kmncll. Injunc- 
tion dismissed August 8, 1910. 

.Tune 27. 1910. T’acifie Ornamental Iron Works r. Metal Trades f^Mincil. 
Permanent injunction issued August 20, 1910; dismlss(Ml August 28, 101). 

(Copy of w’rit of injunction dated June 27, 1910, in the Superior T’ourl of 
California, in Los Angeles County, in case of Pacific Ornamental Iron Works, 
plaintiff, V. Metal Trades Council, L(»s Angeles, Cal., an association, etc., was 
submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Habriman. That temporary injunction continued until August 20, there 
being no disturbance, the union men hol<ling their peace everyw here but carry- 
ing on their work, for they were <leterinined. They would see men and talic 
to them and try to persuade them, but they did not use violence, and wJien this 
wmuld come to the attention of the court they w'ould not Imprison them, and 
could not in all good conscience do It. Along about July sometime — the 10th 
of July — the opposition to organized labor, the firms w^ho bad se(‘nred In- 
junctions were losing, In the opinion of the union men, and they w^ent to the 
city council at that time and procured the passage of w^hat has been generally 
knowm as the antipicketing ordinance. This ordinance came to the attention 
of organized labor, and they sent men to the city council to argue the case. 
They gave them a hearing two nights to press the matter. It wnis urge<l then 
that no violence hud occurred in this city, and they W'ere challenged to produce a 
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instance wliere any violence worthy tiie attention of any court had been 
coiiunitted on the part of any member of orjcaiUzed labor. They listened to 
tlioir arguments from early in the evening until late twice, ami the third time 
they < ame In tlie daytime. The attorneys of the n^eiThants and manufacturers’ 
awf>ciation were present the last time, the same attorneys that appeared in 
the iiijunction suits. The matter was presente<l and, I l>elieve, the ordinance 
was passed unanimously. It reads as follows;. it Is very short. 

rimirman Walsh. Read it. 

Mr. Hakkiman (reading) : 

“An ordinance prohibiting loitering, picketing, carrying or displaying banners, 
signs, or transparencies, or speaking in public slrc<*ts in a loud or unusual 
for certain puna>ses. 

“The mayor and city cfuiiicil of the city of T^os Angeles do ordain as follows; 

“ Skction 1. It shall be unlawful for au,\ ix^rsou, ir> or upon any piil»lic street, 
or pnl)llc place in the city of Los Angeles, to make any loud or 
unusual noise, or to speak in a loud or unusual tone, or to cry out or proclaim, 
for tlie purpose of inducing or inlluencing, <fr attempting to induce or inhuence, 
any per.son to refrain from entering any works or factory or any place of busi- 
n(‘ss or employment, or for ihe pnrpiKse of imlucing or iniluencing, or attennpi- 
ing to Indueo or Intlnence, any person to refrain frojii purchasing or using any 
goods, wares, mercliumlise, or otljer arti<-le or arti<‘les, or for the purpose of 
iiuhn ing or inlluencing, or nttcmi)ting t<> induce or iutUience, any person to 
refrain from doing or performing any servi<*e or la!>or in any works, factory, 
pljue of business or emplo.Muent. or for the purpose of inthniilatiug, threnteii- 
iiig, or coercing any person wlio is i)eiforming, staking, or obtaining any service 
or lalior in any works, factory, place of business, or employment. 

“ Skc. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person in or upon any public street, 
alloy, or other public place in the city of Los Angeles to loiter in front of or 
in tlie vicinity of, or to picket in front of or in the vicinity of, any works or 
fa<'tory or any ^)la<‘o of business or employment for the pnrposi^ of inducing 
or intluencing, or attempting to induce or inllueuc(‘, any )i4a*soii to refrain from 
entering such works or factory or ])lace of liusiness or <‘ni])loyment, or for the 
imrpose of inducing or inllmmcing, or attempting to induce or in11uenc(‘, any 
person to refrain from purchasing or using any goods, wares, merchandise, or 
other artich'S manufactured, made, sold, or k(‘pt for sale tlierein, or for the 
piir]»()se of inducing or inlluencing, or attempting to induce or inlluence, any 
pei-sou to refrain from doing or performing any service or labor in any works, 
faciory, tilace of imsincss, or employment, or for the piiri>os<' of intimidating, 
thr(*Mtening or coercing any person wlio is performing, seeking, or olitaiulng 
ser>ice or laiior in any sucli works, factory, place of business, or employment. 

“Sec. 3. That any iktsoii violating un> of tlie provisions of this ordlnam*e 
shall he deemeii guilty of a misdemeanor, ami upon conviction thereof shall be 
punishable by a tine of not more tliun $100 or by imprisonment in the city jail 
for a t>eriod of not more than 50 da.vs, or l>y holli sm-ii line and imj>risonmenl. 

“Sec. 4. This ordinance is urgently required for the immediate pn^servation 
of tlie public peace, health, and salety ; and tlie city clerk shall certify to its 
passage by a two-tiiirds vote of tlie council and cause it to he publisheil once in 
the Los Angeles Daily Journal, and tliereupon and thereafter it shall take effe<‘t 
and be enforced 

“ I hereby certify tliat the wliole number of the members of the city council 
of the city of Los Angeles is nine, ami that tlie foregoing ordinance was passed 
by a two-thirds vote of said council at its meeting of Jnly 10, 1910, by the fol- 
lowing vote, to wit : 

“Ayes: Andrews, Betkoiiski, (iregory, O’Brien, Stewart, Wasiiburn, WhLlfen, 
Williams, and President Lusk (9). 

“ H. .1. Lf.lande, City Cleric, 

“ Geokge Alexander, Mayor. 

“Approved this 10th day of July, 1910.” 

Ill our charter there is a provision that an ordinance may he passed immedi- 
att‘ly if it is urgently required for the immediate preservation of the public 
peace, health, or safety, and under that clause this ordinance was passed, 
although there had been no violence at that time, and that was urgently presseil 
on the council. 

We took the matter before the court and raised the question that it was not 
urgently required to pre.serve the i>eaee. Before taking 11 liefore the court, if I 
remember correctly, we got the requireil number <»f signatures to Hint petition — > 
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several thousand— asking that the ordinance be submitted to a vote of the pub- 
lic; that is, to a popular vote here in the city. That provision is also made in 
our city charter that if any ordinance is passed and a petition is circulated and 
a proper number of signatures is appended to that petition, that before the 
matter shall become a law it shall be submitted to a popular vote. 

The required number of signatures were procured. I still have the bundle 
over in my desk, but the city council and the court of this county denied the 
popular vote. 

(.Miairinan Walsh. On what ground? 

Mr. Hakriman. On the ground that the city council had the power to pass 
such a law and that that point was solely within the discretion of the city 
council to decide. I think that was the decision of the court, that it was within 
the discretion of the city council. It was passed and then the scrap began. 
Immediately or very shortly after that some four hundred and seventy-odd men 
wei-e arrested. The Jails were tilled. Men were held on bail, 

Chairman Walsh. How were tlie proceedings initiated, please? 

Mr. Hakriman. You mean 

Chairman Waj^sit. Did some one file information against each individual? 

Mr. Harriman. Oh, no ; the otlicers would gather them wherever they found 
them. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they all regular olllcers? 

IMr. Harriman- Well, some of them were. There were many officers at that 
lime that were not regular police officers. There were a good many deputies, 
some of them in plain clothes. Wherever men were found visiting or talking 
to men who were on strike they were arrested. The men frequently went on 
the cars with them liome from their work, on the same car with them and talked 
to them, and insisted that they had a right to talk to them as long as they did 
it in a decent and manly manner, and they were arrested and charged with using 
force and violence, regardless of the tone of voice they may have used. I have 
forgotten the number of brewery workers that were arrested. But on January 
4 there were still 72 of the brewery workers under arrest. Their strike had not 
yet quite beim settled. They held them under arrest until negotiations were 
ended, and then the cases were all dismissed. 

('hainnan Walsh. How many convictions? 

;Mr. Harriman. 1 don't remember, but a \ery few. I think probably it 
wouldn’t exceed six or seven, all told. 

Chairman Walsh. How many arrests? 

Mr. Harriman. Four hundred and seventy-o<ld, I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. Were trials had before juries? 

Mr. Harriman. Yes, sir; that is — wliilc you are on that point I will divert 
a little bit from my course and stale that at lliat time we were able to win 
out on nearly every case. We tried a great many, somewhere between 50 and 
00, cases, I think, were tried. The courts were kept quite busy, and they 
were unable to convict. The reason was this, every trial Jury was drawn from 
the street. The officer was .sent out to pick a jury, and among the number that 
would come in — always from 40 to sometimes 100, before we would get a jury — 
once, I believe, 150 were required; and I think it took us five days to get a 
jury over an arrested picket — among those men I say we could get some fair 
men, and they would either acquit or the jury would hang. 

After that they amended the law providing for getting jury. The important 
clause of that law is this : In the month of June — this law, by the way, is in the 
California statutes of 1913, page 174, .section 12; 

“ In the months of January, April, June, and October of each year there shall 
be selected by the judges of said police court a list of jurors to serve as a term 
trial jury in said police court for the ensuing three months.” 

Since that time we haven’t had but one labor trouble, but our sailing hasn’t 
bt‘en so easy. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean a jury serves in a police court for three months? 

Mr. Harriman. Three months In this city since that time. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is the pay for jurors? 

Mr. Harriman. I don’t remember what the statute provides on that. I think 
$2 a day. That was brought about after the strike ; and those I am Informed, 
who were unable to prosecute their matters with success were very earnest 
in tlielr advocacy of this law. I am unable to say that that is true, because I 
don’t know the men; but the influence at the legislature, I am Informed, came 
from that direction. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it apply all over the State? 
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Mr. H.vkriman. I think it iloc-s; yes, sir. In cities of first and second class. , 

Commissioner Gakretson. While you are on the jury subject, ISIr. Harriiuaii, 
what is the property qualification for a juror in California? 

Mr. Harrtman. He must be on the tax list. A man who is not on the assess- 
ment roll here is not admissible, if they desire to object. 

Commissioner Garretson. As a rule are laboriiij; men extensively represented 
on juries? 

Mr. Harrtman. If there is no class interest involved they don’t raise the 
question very often. But if there is a strike on, the rule is enforced rigidly 
always, and very good reason for it. Men are always moved mentally, as well 
as economically, by their interests, and sometimes uneonsciously. Hence, they 
enforced the rule for the purpose for which they made it, I suppose. Nj)w, it 
v'as done and rigidly enforced in every case. We were met with the necessity 
of picking fair men who were on the assessment roll. 

Clhalrman Walsh. How many remain on this panel for three months? 

Mr. Hauriman. For three months? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrtman. The law says the judges shall designate the numl)er of 
jurors required for the trial of cases in said case in said court for the ensuing 
three months from the names appearing on the last preceding complete assess* 
ment roll of tlie county, in which said city is localed, of persons assessed on 
property belonging to themselves, and apparently competent and suitable to 
serve as jurors in such court. Tlie judges shall select names which shall not 
be less than two nor more than four times the number designated as the num- 
ber of jurors required.” So that you see that number is a flexible number. 
If they need two juries silting, then they can designate the total number that 
will be required. 

Chairman Walsh. If a labor distnrbanc(‘ came up, umha* that law they 
could estimate how many they needed and put that panel in and keep them 
until tlie trouble was over? 

^Ir, Harrim\n. They could, and we would be u)) against that panel and 
would bo compelled to pick those men. (d’ co\irse, if you exhaust the panel, 
then the same provision would he extende<l and anotlier panel chosen by the 
same judges in the Siime manner, just as it is in the superior court. On 
Doceinbeu* 12 there still remained under arrest in the metal-trades case in 
Judge Rose’s departuumt about GO — in the neighborhood of 00 men. Tliey were 
all dismissed on December 12. During the strike and w'hlle some of the men 
wei*e in prison a very interesting incl(lent occurnsl which showed the spirit of 
at least one Tiiemher of the city council, who was thought by the laboring men 
to be their friend and the most favorable man to them at that time. 

The alfldavlt was made by three men who are in jail, U. Armory, John 
Krilby, and Isaac Levy signing the affidavit, which reads as follows: 

” State of Caltforxia, 

^‘County of Los Angeles, ss: 

“ The undersigned, being duly sworn, each for himself, on oath, says that he 
was jirrested on the 17th day of March. 11)11, and was arraigned on the 18th 
day of March, 1911, and was held to answer with bonds placed at $3(X); that 
lie was in the city prison from alxnit 10 a. m. until about 0 p. in. on the 18th 
day of March, 1911; that while he was in said prison he wms visited by Martin 
1'. Patusky, one of the councilmen of the city of I.os Angeles, and, by the way, 
one of the men tliat passed this ordinance; that several limes said Patusky 
asked him, in the presence of all three of the affiants herein, if he didn’t know 
that he had violated the picketing ordinance, also, ‘ Did you not defy the police 
to arrest you?’ and he also said, ‘1 cun see timt you don’t belong here. This 
place was built for animals, and when you act like animals we have got to put 
you In hero. If we give you fellows an inch, yon will take a mile, and the first 
thing we know you will he do^Am there with clubs. That Is w hy we passed this 
ordinance, to keep you fellows away from there.’ That when told the bonds 
had been placed at $300 each he (Patusky) said, ‘The higher the bond the 
better It is. If bonds were placed at only $50, you wT)uld be going and coming 
all the time. I am sorry to see you boys in here, but I guess you will have 
to stay. If you can't behave yourselves outside, I hope you will he good 
inside, anyw’ay.’ ” 

The only point in that affidavit to which I wish to direct tlie attention of tlie 
commission is that passage, ” That Is why we passed this ordinance.” 

38819“— S. Doc. 415, 64->l— vol 6 46 
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la othor wards, tld‘< ardiianav was a war measure on the part of those who 
had sufficient influence over the city council to control their election. They 
liad failed to secure the number of convictions they deslreiL The police force 
was efficient. They arrested all they could get hold of and could brini? 
charges against. ^ » 

I don’t wish to lay any umbrage at the door of any policeman particularly. 
They are lilce all policemen, doing the duty they are told to do. They arreste^l 
the men as they were told. 

After they had fuile<l for a considerable time they quit arresting the men, 
and we thought tlmt i>eace had c<uiie to stay. JUit that was a mistake. The 
bo,\s went on aluait tiieir work just as before. They saw every man tlie.\ 
could under circumstances that in all good conscience would warrant them in 
seeing. They talktKi to them, explained to tiaan that they were out on strike; 
thtd they were trying to raise (heir \\age.s, trying to sliorten their hours, trying 
to make conditions liva1)le, arguing to them in that matter. 

They were i<‘ft alone for awhile. And oim day a raid was made and they 
arreste<l a largo number of men. I (lilnk there were 30 or 40 arrested. Theli- 
names are here. And they were charge<l, not with violating the law', bin 
with having conspired to violate a law. The penalty for violating a law’ was 
.$1(H) and oO days, I believe, in jail. Y<m will read it in the ordinance. The 
I>enalty here is or tw<» .\ears in the county jail, for conspiring to 

violate a law. 

They brought those men into jail and the evidence sliows that most of them 
were not known, or conhi not be identified by the officers until after they had 
arrived in jail. The oliicers went to the jail, brought them out single file, and 
called their names, and eacli man would answer to his name, and the officers 
'Would look at him. And timn the next, his name, and he would answer, and 
they would look at him, and again and again, day after day, until they learned 
their names and their faces. 1 believe tlie> were all kept in jail, practically 
all. We got a few’ out on bail. 

There was one redlieaded fellow by the name of Phillips, and we had anotlaa* 
redhea<led fellow, and every time he would come Into the (’oiirt room the nsl- 
heude<l fellow would step up tliore and walk in instead of tlie one in jail, and 
the redhea<le<l fellow’ in jail woubl step back to the other man’s seat ; and they 
didn't notice it, ami the policeman identified tlie wrong man as regularly as 
the days i>assed. Four or five of tliem had known him for years and one of 
tliem from childhoml — a dllTerent fellow altogether. 

Seme of the boys were arrested who liud never l>e{‘n on strike, didn’t l)elong 
to tlie unforj at alj and had never been about the factories at all. One of 
them had (mly been In town one day. One of the officers swore he laid .seen 
him there for a month. They hatl a little book in whicli they kept tlieii* 
records. At the top the days of tlie week were written, and tlioy w’ould write the 
names of tlie lioys down the side. Tlie days they had .seen them tliey marked, 
and they had uswl that book to refresh tiieir mmnories upon the days' that they 
saw them. One of those Ixioks w’as ru1e<l iierfectly straight and accurate, as 
though some person had done it on his talile at home. Inadvertently I looked 
over to the btick of the book and I saw that two or three It'aves had'been torn 
out, inU one laid been left. lie bad made wind little record he had made out- 
d<K>rs, and then he had taken home his record and copied It, or he had 
made it up in the jail, ruled it, and copied it, aial for some reason era.sed 
the marks and thought he had era.sed them completely ; but under a magnifying 
glass the erasures could be .seen, and we got the glass an«l .showed it to the 
jury, and the jury hung after almost a two weeks’ struggle. 

The city attorney, Mr. Guy Eddie, and the city authorities had taken the 
matter under consideration, and had kept their plans under cover until they 
hud perfected them, and trie<l to convict the men for a conspiracy to violate 
the law. 

Commissioner Gabretson. What Is the conspiracy law of California, Mr. 
Hari’iuian? 

Mr. Haiiriman. If two men were to agree to violate the picketing luw’, they 
might both be guilty of violating the luw or they might be guilty of a con- 
spiracy to violate the law. 

Comrai.ssioner Gahkktson. But he could not be guilty of violating the law, 
be('uuse he had a purpose to do it, unless he did it, could he? 

Mr. Harbiman. Oh, no; he must do something. 

Commissioner GARBi-rrsoN. Well, you kimv what the Federal law’ Is? 

Mr. Harbiman. Yes: he must do something. 
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Commissioner Gabuktson. But two men donT have to do it ; they only have 
to intend to. 

Mr. HABRiAfAN. To conspire to do it. 

Commissioner Gabrktson. Under your Galifornin law. 

Mr. Harriaian. Oh, yes; if you a^ree to ||^>hite aiul eoiuinit an overt net— 
there must be an overt act — or to make a move in that directh)n. 

In Long Beach they had a similar experience. They passed the same nuti* 
picketing law down there. There was a strike down there on the (h’aig Ship- 
building Co.’s works, and the hoys u.sed the same metluxls that (hey di(l here, 
avoiding any violence, but persi.sting and insisting upon (heir right to make such 
explanations as they saw fit. 

The ordinance W’us passed, the men wer<‘ arros(e<l ami put in Jail. Many 
of them were turned out at noon and told to go and get thcli* «linuers. ami they 
did and came hack and went In Jail in the afternoon. Some. 1 believe, stayed ail 
night, and some were permitted to go home. I think they were crowded for 
room. 

By the Avay, the cases against the brewery men, 7*2 in mimher, were <lismissed 
on January 4. Tlu'y were all out — if not all, all l>ut two or three, I think — with- 
out bail in that crowd, ami all of them, every one, returmxl for trial. Of all 
of the men in all of that strike that were let loose without hail, not one of 
them failed to turn up on the day .set to he tritxl. Every one came. I think the 
fact is worthy of mention, ospocinlly in the light of the newspaper statements 
coiieerning the characters of tliese men. 

After the law was passed, to which I have called y<»nv attention, concerning 
the paneling of the Jni‘y, the new Jury panel, ami methods of getting it, one 
otlK'r instance occurred — well, two occurred. 

Ca Christnias Eve there was a Christmas-tree gathering in C’entral Park down 
here at Sixth Street. A large number (>f citizens from tlie <*hnrches and else- 
w’la re gathered there on Christmas Eve with tlieir Christmas trees. It w'as 
adxertisod in the pajan’S for some days. 

Also there was advertised in the papers for .some days that there w’onld he 
n gathering in the park dowm on North Main Street for quite a different pur- 
pos(‘. The one at Sixth Street w’as to distrllnite ChristTiias presents by those 
w’ho could afford to buy presents. The other was supposed to be a gathering 
to coiisi<ler ways and means by wbicb the unemployed <*()nld timl work. The 
one w’as at the Plaza Park, the other at tlie Sixth Strivt Ihirk. Both advertised 
in the papers for smne days preee<1ing the time. 

Tlte Sixth Street Park alTaIr W’ent tin-ongh as joyously as the Christmas 
trees at any church festival, and the nnemploye<l snpposiMl. of course, that their 
prlvih‘ges were at least eipial to the others. They gathered there on (’hristmas 
morning about 10 o’clock. It wnis ruining. There was a little hall down below 
where some of the boys got a few’ eoal-oil cans and washed them out and were 
making six or eight cans of .sou]> so that the hoys might have something to eat 
after the speaking was over. Fifteen hundred or more of them gathered there 
in that park. Some wu‘re addressii\g the crowd ; they w’cre perfe<*tly quiet. 
The testimony showed that tlie erow’d was i)erfectly quiet, nml no evidenee of 
any disturbance until the policemen came. Two otlieers came iq), the testimony 
showed, looked at the crowd, went over to n saloon and pli(*ned for reonforee- 
iiients, came ba<‘k with several ollieers going twM) abreast, clubs in huml, crow^l- 
Ing the peo])le and throwing them aside; they walked up to the speaker, grabbed 
him by the legs, and Jerked him off of the stand. One follow’ behl up his baud 
and asked tlieiu to stop, and the ofticers struck him over the head, cut a great 
gash across his face, knocked him dowm, beat n number of them, and run the 
crowd out of the park, punching them and beating them with their clubs, and 
pursued them off of the sidew’ulk out into the street. 

And the testimony of the otHcers show'ed that they followed them into the 
street and beat them. Then the whole crowd turned on them and threw’ stones 
at them, and there was a riot that was a disgrace to any civilization. It was a 
disgrace to the policemen that they pursued the course they did when the men 
were there without food, after having l>een called there by tlie advertisements 
In the papers, and similar privileges having been granted to another class of 
people the night before. Those men were arresteii. I have tlie complaint 
hero — charg(^ with rioting — and they came before the Jury selo<ded in the 
manner that the law now’ provides. We tried the case. They bad the same 
experience in learning how^ to Identify the men that they bad in the conspiracy 
case. Officers got on the stand and swore that they saw, for Instance, .John 
Sanchez standing here throwing one stone, and another man standing over 
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there In the crowd, and another one here about 14 feet away, and another one 
there 20 feet away. And we let them }i?o throujrh with their identifications and 
the places where they saw them in, and then we asked them to repeat it, and 
they could not repeat it to save their lives. Finally they would only see them 
twice, and then we vould pro th^^igh all that they had seen twice and com- 
mence over again to go down the line, and they could not repeat it to save 
their lives. Finally they learned to see a man only once, and they saw him 
throw a stone, and they didn’t know just where he was standing, and this 
they could get away with. Those men saw men on Christmas Day there 
who they had known all their lives. One man had just gotten here from ^lexico, 
and anotiier man had not been in town for months and did not arrive until the 
next day, and they were arrested one, two, and tliree days after Christmas; 
aecording to their testimony they had seen them all in the riot. They convicted 
10 (Hit of 40. They are in jail now, I believe. One of the jurors said to me 
afterwards — you can take this down if you care to — “ We had to convict some 
of them. We must support the police. They protect our property.” 

The complaints read as follows: 

“ Personally appeai-ed before me this 8th day of April, 1911 ” — 
lly the way, before I read this, whenever we would challenge a juror or he 
was dismiss(^l, the court would call his name kindly and say, “Well, we will 
call you up Avhen we want you again,” a familiarity that is an abomination 
to any court, especially if any degree of justice is to be obtained. A familar 
relation, of winch I think the judge was hardly conscious, but a familiar rela- 
tion betw(Mm a judge and a jury that fuight not to (‘xist. 1 have newer spoken 
of it before, hut feel that in tliis investigation that that fact ought to be known, 
for there is an abundance of proof of it. 

Personally appeared before me tliis 8th day of \]m]. 1011, A. R. Phillips, 
of the city of I^os Angeles, county of Los AngeU's, Slate of (’alifornia, who, 
being first duly .sworn on oath, comi)lains and says ’* — 

I have g(4 I lie wrong complaint here. Ib're it is ; I have it : 

“Personally appeared before me this 29th day of Decemhor, 1013, W. L. 
llagonhaugh, of Los xingeles City, in the county of T^os Angeles, who, being 
first duly sworn, complains and says: That on tlie 2oth day of December, 1913, 
at and in Los Angeles City, in the eonuty of Los Angeles, Stab^ of California, 
tlie crime of riot was committed by ” — 

About 30 persons, I will not rea<l thdr names— 

“who at the time and place last aforesaid, did willfully and unlawfully, while 
acting together and without authority of law, use force and violence on the 
persons of this affiant. IL IL W. Kriege, II. G. Yurneli, F. K. Williams, A. J. 
Boycott, W. L. Hagenhaugh, ^1. i \ O’Connor, Artfiur Solomon, and H. A. Stewart, 
and maliciously ilisLnrhed tfio peace and q\iiet of the neighborhood of the Plaza 
and Plaza Street in said city, and the peace and (juiet of this complainant 
and other persons and tlien and there lufing, by then and there making loud 
and unusual noise, by tumultuous and offcaisivo conduct, and by threatening, 
ti'adncing, quarreling, challenge to fight, and fighting. All of which is contrary 
to laws, etc.” 

One man was shot. The man who shot him— I don’t call his name now — was 
on the stand as a witness and admitited that he shot him. He was not 
arrested. No complaint was filed against him. Mr. Hagenhaugh was hurt. 
One of the leading officers was cut and many were hit with stones, and many 
men were l)eaten and gashed with the clubs. As I say, they were convicted 
and 10 were imprisoneil. The matter seems to have la^en encouragoed by all 
of the machinery of the county. I will only cite one instance that comes to 
my mind— the courts and the city council, the police courts and the police 
ofiieers and the district attorney’s office are practically all of the machinery 
nlth which to carry on the warfare. 

Seventy-two thousand dollars were placetl in the hands of Capt. John Fred- 
ericks, now district attorney, during the time of the investigation of the 
McNamara trouble. Considerable more than that passed through the district 
attorney’s office. He was not required to account for this $72,000 to anybody 
except "to Mr. Pridden, who has always run a nonunion shop. Mr. Pridden 
is a member of the board of supervisors. Just why there was no account re- 
cpiired is not explained. What the money was used for is not explained, but 
it was given, and no account is of record in this county. 

I think that answers the first question as far us I can go— the use of the 
city machinery, of the city conrt.s, of the city jury, and the methods by which 
it is being gathered now, of the injunctions, and of the practice of using the 
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funds in the strike all show that the powers of government wore solid n^;ninst 
the workers. ^ 

Now, the next question was, if I remember, what elTeot does the so-called 
open shop have upon the welfare of the working class? I don’t think It is 
worded just that way, but that is the substance of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No ; what bus the open-shop policy done for Los 
Angeles as regards the protection of the civil and industrial rights of Its 
citizens? 

Mr. IlARitiMAN. Well, in regard to that T can’t see how the ci\il or indus- 
trial rights can be entirely separated from the criminal procedure. 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly not. 

Mr. Harrtman. Because they rise out of it, ami with that in view I merely 
take this stand. In order to expalin it as I see it, at the base of all this 
trouble lay a permanent conflict of interest. And this strike arose otit of that 
fact. The employer who seeks the open shop, the sr)-called open simp, and 
supports it does it consciously or unconsciously for but one n'ason, ami that 
reason Is this, that in the open shop he separates the l)iindhj of sticks and can 
break them easily. 

In the closed shop or in the union shop they are bound together and become 
a power. In the one case tlie large owner is a })ower ami deals with the 
helpless man. In the other case he must deal with a power equal to iiimself. 

In the former case whore the corporation is against a man, tlie millionaire 
against the pauper, the man who owns the factory states the terms of what 
he calls a contract, and in the eyes of the law it is a contract, and he can 
enforce it as a contract, but there is no contract there. 

The man with power dictates the terms to the man that is hungry for 
bread and he accepts the offer. He works, and the works for half rations. 
He' will work for enough t<> ke(*p himself and his family. And all conscience 
in that man will do this. He wall feed him as little as he can feed him to get 
the best results for himself. If he pays more than is necessary for these results, 
Ills conscience will prod him to cut tlie wages. If ho pays less than is enough to 
get the best results, bis conscience will prod him to raise the wages, He treats 
the man .just the same as he wouhl treat his horse. It is an (K'onomic question 
between ttiom. The organized power — tlie men use their pow’or to force their 
wages up higher than meri'ly enoiigii to get the best results in the field for their 
employer. Not only do they want to get the best results as producers, hut they 
struggle for a larger and larger proportion and portion of the amount that they 
jiroduce. And the employer struggh‘s likewise for a larger portion, and it is out 
of that fact that the permanent conflict comes and that this war has come, 
and that this light is here and w'us here and must remain here wutli us. And 
the fights are small or large in iiropertion to the magnitude of the interest 
and must alw’ays be so. 

Now, the full energy of tlie worker and tbe property of tlie employer puts 
bim ever in a better fighting position, puts the bank behind him. puts the 
iudiLstry in his hands, puts the bread basket of tbe Avorker in ids hands, and 
if he can keep them disorganized so that they are weak — if the man or thou- 
sands of men are w’eak, if they are disorganizinl. ami a few men with money are 
powerful — if the poAAor is mobilized, the power of these men mobilize in the 
election to elect their men in court and to control their <*ity council and to mold 
the law; then they demand alter making this law that the Avorkcv abide by 
that law. And he has to do It because tbe majm'ity of the pow’er, of the 
t-coiioinic poAver of the land, is hack of the law that conserves the Interests of 
that poAver. That must be, and it is for this reason that they seek an open 
shop to keep the worker disorganized and Aveak, so that they may reap the 
greatest harvest to themselves constantly. 

Noav, the effect is a minimum Avage and tlie loAvest i)r»ssilile standard of 
living under Avhich the Avorking class can reproduce itself if the open shop is 
permitted to have Its sw^ay. It is for this reason that cAery one of the men In 
favor of the open shop are forcwl to admit that organ! zihI labor has made 
for good. There is reason for it. 

They operate from tAvo different points of view. 

The organized labor moves from the point of view of human beings, n great 
mass of tnen. Their aim in life is to conserve human energy. That is their 
Avhole purpose. Their property is a minor consideration. Their lives, the 
fruits of their labor — these are their chief concern. And the food of their 
children and the Avelfare of their families folioAvs as a seiiuence. And the 
other fellow has a different ixiint of view, and Avithout questioning their 
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h(nu‘stj or inteiirlti’ at all that is not what we are here for — but we are here 
to find out why they act so. They liave a point of view of the accumulation 
of power in the form of property, by wliich power they can subsist and live 
without exerting their own energy, in a more luxurious manner, than they 
could without it. They could only do this by gathering into their property 
the power of their fellow men, the energy of their fellow men, to u.se it 
upon which to subsist and with wliicli to buy their comforts and luxurie.s, and 
therefore it becomes to them a moral right which — that is, the thing that 
gives them their ideas of morals and right— they think it is right because it 
gi\e,s thein comtort and eas(‘* and the otlier felhov thinks it is wrong because 
it gives him pain and suffering. And there is the reason for that standard of 
morals. And the employer and worker never in the world will harmonize their 
vleus wheji tliey come to a strike, becau.se each has a different premise from 
which to reason, a different point of view, a different standard of morals, 
a different code of laws springing out of them. And that is the effect they 
liave — the one wholesome-— t he one is humanitarian impulse, humanitarian 
cause, and organization which can be for the life of the men; the other is 
to oiganize the projierty for the magnitude of iiropm'ty and for the aggre.s- 
sion of property, (hie is filled witli ambition, greed, lust of power. The other 
is fjlltxl with and produces a humane impulse and a struggle to better condi- 
tions and to develop a system of progress and eoojieration. 

Chairman Wat.sh. We will pause at this point and adjourn until 10 
o’clock 

Mr. HAHaiMAN. I am through. 

(ffiairman Walsh. Kindly resume the stand at 10 o'clrK*k to-morrow morn- 
ing, liecanse some (piestions will doubtless he asktsl by other coinmi.ssioners. 

We will now stand adjourned until to-mor?’ow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m. on this Momlay, September 14, 1914, an 
adjounmieut was taken until Tuesday, Sejitianber 1.5, 1914, at 10 o’clock u. m.) 


Los Axoklks, Cvl., i < r }} trmhc )' 1.7, V .) Vi — 10 «. ai. 

Prwent; Cffmirman WaNh, Commissioners Garretson, (.)‘Coimell, Wein.stock, 
and (’onimoiis. Basil M. MniiG. 

Chairman W\lsh. Please be in ord(*r. 

Mr. Harrlinan. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOB HARRIMAN— Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock lias a few (piestions be would like to a.sk. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. You have repre.sented organizi^l labor, Mr. Harrl- 
iiian, have you not, iu many of the cases that have been brought before the 
Los Angeles courts'? 

Mr. Hauiuman. I have. 

Coininissioiier Wkin.stock. You were one of the counsel iu the McNamara 
trial? 

Mr. Haruiman. I was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And also in the im^tal-lrades ditlieulties? 

Mr, Harriman. I was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And In the brewers’ difficulties? 

Mr. Harriman. The latter part; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that you are tiioroughly Informed, I take it, 
on the labor attitude of these problems on tliese questions? 

^Ir. Haruiman. Well. 1 can’t say thoroughly, but I have some information 
on them. 

f!ommis.sioner Weinstock. Will you tell this commission, IMr. Harriman, 
what is the attitude of organized lalior on the question of violence in labor 
troubles? 

Mr. Haruiman. Well, I think the position of organized labor and the general 
policy of organized labor, as I understand it, is opposed to violence. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does organized labor, from your observation of 
It, and your connections with it, condone violence on the part of unionists in 
labor troubles? 

Mr. Harriman. Now, by that just what do you mean? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, does organized labor regard violence on the 
part of unionists in times of labor trouble as justifiable? 
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Mr. Harbiman. Well, that <leiM‘n(ls upou the circuiiislauc'es, I suppose, luuler 
whldi the act might be committed. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Will you tell the 

Mr. Hakhia[an. But, as to organized labor, I think they have not so Indorsed 
any violence at all. My information and experience is that they have fouml 
that they can gain their end better by peaceful methods than by violent 
methods, and the reason for that is this: When they have power enough, they 
can take hold of the affairs of State. And were they to commit violence whih* 
the others have power, it would only lead to their being crushed b^^ that power. 
And for that reason they feel that it is wisdom upon their part to condint 
their affairs peacably until they can build an organization .suihciently powe]- 
ful to take hold of the affairs and handle it. That is their general policy, as 
I understand it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And meanwhile, until organized labor gets the 
political power that It hopes to obtain, as I understand It, it is Ihe policy and 
attitude of organized labor to refrain from violence, to maintain law and order? 

Mr. Harriman. That Is my experience. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You know, of course, as we all kuow, that there 
has been violence? 

Mr. Harriman. Yes, sir; there has been. 

(>)mmissioner Weinstock. During labor troubles. Now, do you know of any 
incidents that you can give to this commission where organized labor has taken 
cognizance of the violation of law and order by penalizing sucli of its members 
as were guilty of criminal violence in labor troubles? 

Mr. Harriman. That is, you meau to say where some one has been arreste<l 
and found guilty under the laws as they now stand? 

(k)mmissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Harrim vn. WIhto organized labor has punished the men, Is that what 
you mean? After they are found guilty? 

Commis.sioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harriman. No. sir; I don’t know of any; and the reason is this, the men 
if they were to condemn men who are found guilty under the present law, they 
might, and in many cases would, he condemning men who arc alt<>gotber inno- 
cent. For innocent, and I will have to explain, if I may, Mr. Weinslwk 

Commissioner Weinstock. Sure. 

Mr. Harriman. Your question suggests that organized labor would Justify 
the men in tludr course; afid, if so, why? That .se<uns to l>e the tlnaight in your 
mind. Now, there arc a number of things tliat must be considered in order to 
answer that qiiestion intelligently. First, the justification of the acts of the 
men lay In the cause of the trouble. Now, also in the fart that many, many, 
if not most, of the trials are not fair, as, in the light of this reeent jury system, 
they will have to mwt in the future. First, then, the cause: Stated abstractly, 
the conservation of energy Is th(‘ first law. The men seek to conserve their energy 
by raising their wages and sliortening the hours. The employer seeks to con- 
serve his capital by lengthening the hours and lowering the wages. For this 
fundamental reason tlie war comes at the wage and hour line. Tliat is the 
line of battle. Every strike and boycott arises there. Now, whoever fights 
faithfully for the shortening of the hours and the Increase of wages is hone of 
their hone and flesh of tlieir flesh. Now, on tlie other hand, whoever is most 
eflicient in tliat fight is the man who Is picked off and charged ami tried and 
ofttimes convicted. We have three men, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Grow, and Mr. 
Powell, who were picked off. They were active men. They were tried im- 
mediately after the explosion, when the teminn* here was at white heat. They 
were convicted. We know they were not there. Tlie memiiers of organized 
lalKir know they were not guilty. It Is not only a guess with us; we know 
wliere they were. We put witnesses on the stand to show wliere they were, 
but they were not believed. They were convicted. When they returned to the 
men for whom they had been successfully fighting, tliey were received with 
open arms and were cherished and loved for their having been persecuted more 
than before the persecution. The justification of the men’s activity lay in the 
cause of the struggle and the psychology that justified them In the cause of 
the struggle. 

Now, If they had not stood by these men, who they knew were innocent, 
although convicted, every capable, energetic. Intelligent fighter would have been 
picked off here and there and tried and convicted, and the heads of the whole or- 
ganization would be eliminatetl from the movement, and the.\ can’t do It. If, how- 
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ever, they wei'e to find men who went out and actually oonmiltted a violent 
act, in violation of the policy of the organization, I think they would remove 
them from all power and responsibility before they had any opportunity to be 
arrested and to throw the organization in bad, because the organization itself 
would settle it. 

Commissioner Wetn stock. Are we to understand, then, that every unionist 
that has been arrested, tried, and convicted is regardeil by organized labor as 
being innocept? 

Mr. IlARRiMAN. No, sir; not in every respect, but ofttimes they have done 
what they are compelled to do. For instance, I cite a case tliat does not call 
up the question of violence. I cite the case of the hatters’ trial, where the 
heads of the American Federation of Labor were arrested for contempt of 
court. Now, those men could not stop; I submit that there is a war on, and, 
as I said yesterday, the intensity of the war is determined by the magnitude 
of the interest with which it is allied. And those men pursued their course 
pd published the facts and were arrested for contempt of court. And, for 
instance, lake the A. R. U. strike, where Debs was arrested and imprisoned 
for contempt of court. Tliey were in a position where they hud to stand fire. 
We are in a war. We can’t retreat. If they do retreat, why, they might just 
as well give up the battle. The cause of the war—I say the justification for 
these acts lay in the cause. Now, there is a distinction between a justification 
for some men who have been found guilty, between the commission of violent 
acts out of which no good can come to the organization. There is a distinction 
there. And while they don’t Indorse the violent acts, they have to be made 
sure that they actually occurred, otherwise, a man can* he arrested, tried, 
and convicted and not be at all guilty. There is tlie tiling we arc up against, 
because the power is in the hands of the other man. 

Commissioner AVkjnstock. L<‘t me make sure, Mr. ITarriinan. that I quite 
understand your position or your e.vplanatlon. I gather, from what you have 
said, this to be tlie attitude of organized labor, that regardless of convictions 
it reserves to itself the right to judge whether the individual convicted is or is 
not guilty of the crime cliarged. 

Mr, Harriman. Of necessity, because the machinery of convictions is In the 
hands of the enemy. 

<^)mmissloner Wki.nstock. Exactly. So, despite a conviction, if labor be- 
lieves that the convicted party is innocent, it treated him as a martyr? 

Mr. Harriman. Absolutely must. So do the other si<le. 

Commissioner Weinsto('K. Exactly. On the other hand, if T understand you 
correctly, it is admitted that union men hav(' been justly convicted of violeiice? 

Mr. Harriman. Some of them have ev<‘n pleaded guilty. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. What has Ihh'u the attitude of organ- 
izetl' labor not toward those whom they helievc were innocently convicted but 
toward those who were justly convicted. 

Mr. Harriman. I know of no more glaring instance than the case that w’as 
tried here in the city of Los Angeles, and it can he no bettor expressed than 
in the contributions to the fund for defense. U}) to the time when the 
McNamaras pleaded guilty funds were rolling in. The momeut the plea of 
guilty came in every dollar stopped. Not another dollar could be raised. You 
cau draw your conclusions from tlie fad. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How much truth is there in the charge that you 
and I and the rest of us have hoard that many in the ranks of organized labor 
look upon those men as martyrs? 

Mr. Harriman. f)h, individuals, many of them do ; I have heard some say 
they are guilty and some say they are not ; hut I am only speaking of the policy 
of the organization. I can not resort to the individuars opinions and draw 
much of a conclusiou. Some think so. There are opinions, us you know, 
varied in the organization, and you can not rest a statement upon that; you 
can only rest upon the general policy of the organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the answer, then, to the charge that also 
has been made not only by nonunion employers who are the enemies of organ- 
ized labor but also by thoughtful men and women all over the country whose 
sympathies are with labor, and who have ever been ready to do all they could 
to further the Interests, legitimately and prcqierly, of organized labor-— what 
Is the answer to the charge made by such as these against organized labor 
that it is In sympathy with violence, from the fact that it retains in positions 
of trust and honor, and reelects to positions of trust and honor, men who have 
been convicted of a crime and who are generally believed to be guilty— such 
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as Mr. Ryan» president of the structural -Iron workers, who was reelected to 
his post of lionor after he had been convicted, and who, so far as I know, 
despite the fact that he is serving his sentence, is, I think, still the president 
of the structural-iron workers? 

Mr. Habriman. Have you read the transcript of the testimony in Indian- 
apolis? 

Mr. Wetnstock. I have not. 

Mr. Habriman. When you read it you will see that no union man could ever 
believe that man was justly convicted. There is a summary of that transcript 
that is an abomination to the Lord and the devil. There never was a trial in 
Russia that begins to compare with it. The transcript speaks for itself. 

Now, those men are the very men whose psychology I have endeavored to 
describe. The history of the iron workers’ strike with the steel company has 
been one where men — where the unions have been destroyed, where wages have 
been lowered, where men are unable to support their families, and where the 
act of the McNamaras, unwise as it was, was forced by an enemy, very mucli 
as the European war, the Christian war, is for<*e<l by the enemy. 

I do not hear the same men comment in the same way upon conditions that 
arise in tlmir own camp. Wlien you have a war on you can only analyze tiie 
causes of llie war and look at the consequences. 

Now, the men wlio were hack of Ryan did not agree with the others, and 
they do not believe Ryan is guilty. They do not think lie is, many of them; 
some of them think he is guilty and support him, I suppose. 

I suppose that the conditions that produced the idea in the minds of the 
McNamaras produced tlio same idea in the minds of some others, but not all, 
not enough to make it the policy of tlie organization. And wlam they tried 
the case in Indianapolis, in tlie unfair mnmior in which it was tried, and for 
whicli the court has scored Judge Anderson, those men have thoiiglit that he 
was unjustly convicted, and have stood by bim. I tbink that is the psychology 
of the case. 

(^)mmisslonor Weinstcck, The answer, then, is, Mr. Harriman, as I gather it, 
that in the case of that particvilar individual, Ryan, org.anized labor looks upon 
him as unjustly convicted and as a mnrtyr to the eansc? 

Mr. Harriman, Whether oiganized labor does or not. I think that their union, 
the iron workers’ union, does. I do not think tliey believe he is guilty. 

Commissioner WKiNSTomf. Was not ids case taken up to the highest courts? 

IMr. Harriman. I think so. 

Coinmissioner W^nstock. And his vewdict atlirnicd? 

;Mr. Harriman. I think so. 

Commissionor Wetnstock. Well, then, are we to infer from that that onr 
courts troni top to bottom will cooperaG^ in punishing an innocent man? 

IMr. Harriman. AVell, I don’t know whether tliey will from the top to the 
bottom, hut they will halfway up. 

(A demonstration by the uudienee here eecnrred.) 

Chairman Walsh. Ladies and gentlemen, we must lia\e perfect order, or we 
will have to clear tlie room. 

Mr. Harriman. I refer in this respect to Judge AmhTson, Ix cause he did ^ 

Chairman Walsh. 1 am sure Mr. Harriman joins Ith m(‘ 

]Mr. Harriman. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. In requesting the most perfeit order. Any audible ex- 
liression now will have to be handled by the sergeant at arms. Tills must not* 
break up in confusion. 

Mr. Harriman. Beg pardon for putting it in that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Just put it in yonr own way, and just as expressively as 
yen w’Lsh. I know the audience will bear with us and restrain themselves. 

Mr. Harriman. And I wish to make this point on that, that probably you 
would not find many judges in the higher courts who would not be perfectly 
lair if their fundamental premise was not attacked. We must observe this fact 
in those trials that the judges of the courts reason from a different premise 
from the men in the labor struggle. All of our laws arc foundoil upon the rights 
of property and are woven to protect the rights of property, because they 
believe — those in power believe that by the possession of r;opp;ty their liberties 
are best preserved. The labor movement reasons frc»m a different premise, 
namely, that the property that has been accumulated is Coe jiower by which the 
laws are made to curtail their privileges and ti.elr powers. And being cur- 
tailed by them, they shift to the point of persojMl cr human rights, rather than 
property rights. Now, the judge on the bench, :-ot Jiaving analyzed oi studied 
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the question, becomes indignant wliou he sees Uie question raised, because it 
attacks the very premise from which he reasons and tlie very premise upon 
which the law Is bulit. And their attitude of mind and their entire p.Mychology 
Is just as opposed to organized labor’s psychology as it can be, because their 
• logic is different, from a different premise — botli absolutely sincere and neither 
corrupt from the standpoint of money, not at all. Both sincere. They don’t 
have to be corrupt. Tlie logic from their premise will draw the conclu.sion, 
and that is the .situation. I think every lawyer that ha.s looked into the economic 
question would draw that conclusion generally. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Weil, granting, Mr. Harriman, that taking this 
particular case tlmt we have before us now — the ca.se of Ryan — granting that 
the courts, as you put it, halfway up, wouhl not hesitate for some end, some 
ulterior end, to convict an innocent man; in that particular case, however, as 
you have explained, the case was carrleil up to the limit of the courts. Must 
we, then, infer tluit in tliat case also the courts all up .and down the line 

Chairman Walsh. The case did not go to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, did it? It went to the Federal court of appeals only? 

Mr. Hakrim AN, That is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It went as far as it could go. 

Chairman Walsh. Ko; if the Supreme Court desired jurisdiction, it could 
have been transferred there. 

Mr. Harriman. No; the Supreme Court refused to take cognizance of it. 

Chulrmun M’ai^sh. I suppose tlmt is what he moans. 

Mr. Hauriman. You say are we to infer. We are not to draw an inference; 
we are to only look at the fact. Now, the fact is the ironworkers’ union, when 
they’ saw the trial in Indianaix>li8, drew its conclusion at tlie end of the trial 
and stayed with it, and imd no reason to ixdieve that one judge a notch higher 
W’as any different from a judge a notch lower. Could not change their mind. 
And tlie reason the mind is not changed lies in tlie cause of the struggle. You 
go back to the cause of the s( niggle and there your psycliology is formed. 

Now, all the trials must he uimn an absolutely fair basis before you will 
ever convince the army back of their general that their general is criminally 
corrupt. And if their is any unfairness in the trial, that army will stay anil 
crystallize around that general in spite of the world. No matter which side 
this is on, that is the very characteristic of tlie mind and will seek to protect 
itself by those very acts. 

CornmissioiK'r Weinstock. Well, then, in order to get at tiie underlying 
attitude of organized labor toward violence in labor trouliles, are we to assume 
tills, in this ])artieular <*ase, that the McNamaras, liuvlng confessed, tliere can lie 
no shadow of doubt aliout their guilt? 

Mr. Harriman. No, no. 

Coiiimissioiier Weinstock. Are we tlien to nssuiiie that organized labor took 
the ground that while these men w'ore guilty, liaving confessed to it themselves, 
that tliey acted on their own individual volition? 

Mr. Hakroian. Absolutely, and they said so. And they must have. Now', 
just stop a monieiit and think of it, laav impossihh' ij would ho for one or two 
men, to have as the courts and steel companies proposed — to have ."iO or To men 
scattered all over the country to whom thej must have written and arrangetl 
their whole plan to carry such a scheme, (’oiild it possibly Imvi* been done? 
Must it not have been done just as tliey said, that when a strike arose they cor- 
respondeii with the men and tolil tiiein to carry on their strike and then sent 
one man to the spot to do the work? Wliat other could liave been done, and 
how' else could they have conducted tlieir caiiqmign and kept It S4‘C)’et? 

Commi.ssioner Weinstoi’K. Are we further to understand, then, that these 
men who confessed to having committed the crime, out of their private purse 
furnisheil the funds that were necessary to carry on tliis work, wlilch of cour.se, 
must have been very great? 

Mr. Harriman, Well, I don’t know anything about how they got their funds. 
They claimed to have charged it up to the organization account, and In that 
way they claimwl to have concealed it. It does not appear of record, and did 
not appear of trial that it was ever chrgeil up to buying dynamite. It could 
not appear that way on their books. 

(Jommlssloner Weinstock. Does It seem reasonable to you, Mr. Harriman, 
that two men coulii without the con.sent and knowledge of other offlclais 
holding positions of trust and responsibility, have misused the funds of a great 
institution? 
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Mr. Hareiman. Well, there might have been some that knew it, I don’t know. 
They Siiy not. They say tliey did it themselves on their own responsibility ami 
will tell you that they could not have done it any other way and kept it under 
cover, apd I believe it is true. I don’t see how they could have continued sucli 
a campaign and taken 60 or 75 men all over the country into their confidence 
without the same having been disclosed long ago. It could not have been done 
by any contrivance that I could see. 

Commissioner Wein stock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Commissioner Gabhetson, Mr. Harrlman, has your experience led you to 
believe tliat violence of ariother form is rej>earedly and continually indulged in 
by the other interests in the struggle of this class? 

Mr. Haruiman. sir. Tliere has boon some violence so far, as we believe. 

Commissioner Garretson. Moreover, violence of a character tliat absolulely 
violates and invades the rights and liberties of half a nation? 

Mr. IIarkiman. Well, It seems so to us. We are on the oilier side, but it is 
lawful violence. 

Commissioner Garretson. Quasi lawful. 

Mr. IlARRiMAN. Quasi lawful. It uiil he sustained. It is organized force tliat 
is practiced on the pretext of preserving the peace. 

Commissioner Oaruktson. I.sn’t the result of that that the labor man, re- 
gardless of whetlier he Is a trade-union man or not, believes tliat every ele- 
ment that enters into government, legislative, judicial, and administrative, is 
bound together for the purpose of depriving him of those interests that he be- 
lieves he is legally entitled to? 

Mr. Harriman. Tliat is just the foundation I tried to lay. Here are two fun- 
damental interests, and each class struggles to preserve its own interest. 
The one in power makes the law, and the enforcement of that law protects 
his interests as against the other and will so continue iintll tlie other will 
have accumulated a greater power, so that he can change the rules of action. 
Tliat Is a simple process. 

Commissioner Garretson, And the result of that course of action and of 
that belief in the mind of the bo<ly of the people, what is it? 

Mr. Harrtjian. Wliat is the result? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrtman. Well, it pro<lm*es a different effect in different minds and 
in dilferent localities, depending upon the degree to which tiie power is pushe<l. 
Now, for instance, take tlie Colorado sitimtion : There in that locality it has 
produced open lioslility. The men have actually resorted to arms to fight tlie 
organized government. It is a result of tlie clash. Hero the hostility was 
sucli that it produced a great political organization which is ihv forerunner 
of a more intmise clash if the light keeps up. In other places where they were 
more suecessfid it brought a political organization — in San B^runcisco — which 
took hold of tlie power to a certain extent. In other places where tlie fight 
is not yet quite so intense tlie jis.v ehological effect is still as noticeable, but 
they are all part of the process, creating a psychology in the two camps over 
this clash of interests. 

Commissioner Garretson. Rut isn’t the result exactly the same in all local- 
ities, varying only in degree in this, what evolved into an armtHl contest in 
Colorado exists in its metal form wherever this course has been pursued, in 
its distrust of the courts and contempt of the law ? 

Mr. Harriman. No, sir; I don’t think that, quite. I tliink that it ail takesi 
the form of the exercise of power. Now, tlie exorcise of power takes a dif- 
ferent psychological form according to the necessity of the case. For instance, 
in this city the exercise of that power took n political shape. If that were 
pressed to a further degree it might take the .same shape It took in (Colorado. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is precisely the point I raised. The only 
dlfferenc'e Is the degree, wherever violence is exercised by the other side. 

Mr. Harriman. But it differs also In kind as well as degree, because the 
one might have in mind n peaceful exercise of power wdille the other, going 
further, might resort to a forceful exercise of that power. 

Coraralssioner Garretson. Where the provocation was pushed further? 

Mr. Harriman. But lu all of It it is an exercise of power. That is the fun- 
damental proposition, and it is to preserve the interests of the class that has 
the power, and it is the world over true. It is inevitable. 
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Commissioner Gabeetson. Now, is the comparative relation of the IndivlUiiaJ 
to tlie union— from your experience Is not the relation of the Individual mem- 
ber of the labor union exactly the same as the individual relation of a mem- 
ber of a i)olitlcal party or of a member of a church — he will take action and 
hold opinions along individual lines? 

Mr. Habhiman. Certainly. 

Oonunissioner Gaeretson. Regardless of what the declared opinion or policy 
of the body of which he is a part may be? 

Mr. IlARKiMAN. Yes, sir. 1 tried to bring that out before. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is nothing but the expression of individualism? 

Mr. Harrtman. That is very frequently the case, and that is all too often 
misinulerstood as ilie policy of the organization, and I am speaking of the policy 
of the organization as I understand it. 

Comndsioner Garretson. What elfect must It necessarily have on the mind 
of the man, not only the labor unionists, but other men, when a representative 
of the law makes the oi>en unqualiiied declaration on the witness stand before 
this commission that, growing out of 30 years, almost, of practice as an at- 
torney, and as a paid oilicial holding tlmt position at the present time, there 
is no equality before the law for the rich man and the poor man? 

Mr. Harriman. Well, it aggravates the situation, and inlensiiios the feeling, 
of course. 

(Commissioner Garretson. It simply crystallizes the nebulous feeling that 
might before exist? 

Mr. Harriman. Well, his statement would do precisely what the antipii'ket- 
ing law did here. That was a war measure. It produces precisely the effect 
you are trying to overcome. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock has another (luestiou. 

tJommlssioner Weinstock. Commissioner Garretson 1ms endeavored to bring 
f)Ut tlio iKiint as to whether or no the employers were likewise not guilty of 
violence in labor troubles. Along that line may I ask if any instance came 
under your notice that you can bring to the atteutioii of this commission whore 
the employers have initiated acts of violence? 

Mr. Harriman. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Can you give them? 

Mr. Harriman. The antipicketing ordinance, with tlie police force which 
arrested 470 men and put them in jail. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Any otlu'r instance? 

Mr. Harriman. The injunction procured unwarraiitodly, l)ecause no dis- 
turbance of the peace prior to the granting of tlie injunction. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you hold tlie employers responsible for 
the acts of the city administration? 

IMr. Harriman. Absolutely, for they were in power and dictated the ordinance 
and went before the city council and urged its passage and demanded its 
jiassage. You see one is in position to use tlie social power against the organ- 
ize<l labor, whereas organiz(*d laiior Is not in a imsition that when it uses its 
own power it is in violence of tlie law made against it. You liave two— coming 
back to the question, you have two fundamental conlllcting Interests, eacli try- 
ing to protect itself. The one in power makes a law by which it can use the 
social iwwer to enforce its interests. The other is not in position to protect 
himself against that social power. It is as much violence to pass an anti- 
picketing law to force wages down and arrest men and put them In jail as it 
Is to resist. But the policy of the trade unions is not to resist, because they 
are weak and not able to fight the social power ; but to wait until they can gain 
enough power to take charge and hold of tlie social powder. That is the policy. 

I Commissioner Weinstock. In other w'ords, you w'ould not justify violating 
a law simply because you or I thouglit it was not a good law? 

• Mr. Harriman. I would justify any act, not in destruction of property or life, 
that w ill preserve their organization. That is tlie essential thing to do, because 
if they don’t preserve their organization, the other fellow has a clean sweep, 
and, as I said yesterday, tlie sticks are separate and you (?an break them easily 
and dictate the iiours and wages, and the standard of living goes down. They 
must preserve their organization. Now, here was a law passed by which they 
could arrest men for talking quietly to men all over the city. The court held 
it wuis a violation. Sliall they talk to those men? Is It a violation? The court 
said yes. Yes, I will justify it and tell them to go to It. They have to preserve 
tlieir organization, but that isn’t destruction of property or of life. They Iiave 
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to preserve their organization so that we will say, “ See your man and talk to 
your man, you have done nothing wrong.” And they could not convict a man 
to save their lives before a jury of this city on such a deal. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Is this the situation, then, Mr. Harrlman, that 
when the life of the organization is at stake, in which you and I happen to be 
very much interested, would we be justified, from your point of view, in 
violating a law because we think it is not a good law, to preserve the existence 
of that organization? 

Mr. Harriman. I am now referring you to the facts as to the results; not 
as to my view of the justification. But when they passed the anti picketing law, 
they arrested 480 men and put them in jail. The result was that the fellows 
IVmght their way, every way they could to preserve themselves. 

When they went a little further in Colorado they produced muskets. I am 
talking to you now about the results, not my view of the process, what process 
produced it. The process that produces is the thing to investigate here. Here 
are two organizations, each using their power to further their interests. One 
uses the social power, and the other uses the power of organized labor. The 
campaign is carried into their camp, passes a law, and begins to crush them. 
They use every method they can and finally the result is the political party 
here; then a campaign of musketry in Colorado. These are the results, as I 
say, that arise out of the struggle when carrle<l too far, but wdiether we justify 
i1 or not in our own minds, the fcts tak(‘ their <*<)urse, and you can only look 
at the process and see what happens under the circumstances and why it hap- 
pens. That is all. 

Organized labor’s policy, ns I say, has been peaceful, a peaceful policy, as far 
as it can be, because it sees it is going up against a power, the power of capital, 
w’liich holds on the power of State by which labor can be crushed — and it 
will remain quiet and peaceable. Change the laws to conform to their in- 
terest — It is the only sane policy for them and for the community. Now, for 
instance, w’hen the antipicketing law* was enforced they snlTerecl indignities, 
and they used violence to force it on them. The result is a political party; 
that was one of tlie issues of the campaign. If that struggle had been pushed 
as far here as it had been in (Colorado, probably the psychology would have been 
the same here, Wlio knows? I say we can only analyze the process through 
w’hlch the mind goes in its development to use the methods to preserve Itself. 
That It all it can do, not that I justify one thing or tlie other. This happens 
under these conditions. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Conunissioner O’Connell has some questions ho would 
like to ask. 

Commissioner O’Connell. This question, ]Mr. Ilarrinian, of violence. The 
term violence seems to be only uschI for one side of this industrial question. 
What would you term a pers<»n w lm {ittempted or succeeded in debauching the 
legislature, the representatives of the people? What violence would ho be 
doing? 

Mr. Harrtman. lie would be violating — lie would do violence on the entire 
State. If he passes a law for his own Interest — I don’t see that there is a 
great deal of corruiitlng of the legislature, not near as much as w’O Imagine, 
and for this reason : Tliat the men who are elected to tlie legislature reason 
from the same point of view’ as the men do w’ho want the law passed. And 
those W’ho contribute to the campaign, a representative going up to him and 
saying, ” Our people w ant this law' passe<l,” ho is one of their people and 
reasons from the same point of view’, passes the law’ perfectly honestly by 
moans of which the man w’ho ludnced him to pass it reaps a rich harvest. For 
this reason there is less corruption in the legislature than you might think, 
although the same results are there for the violence ni)on the people, because 
they are able to exculpate them more than they wmuld without the law. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have heard of corrupting the representatives 
of the people in Congress? 

Mr. Harriman. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you heard of any association, employers or 
otherwise, expelling any members because of their attempt, successful or otlier- 
w'ise, in corrupting the Members of Congress? 

Mr. Harriman. No, sir. But they have been convicted under their own laws. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have heard of Congressmen having, by pres- 
sure of the situation, to resign, because of their close association w’ltli certain 
representatives of the employers of this country? 

Mr. Harriman. I have. 
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C’oninilssioner O’Conkkll. Have you hoard of any association exi>elling any- 
l>ody because of that? 

Mr. Haruiman. No ; none. But the attitude is a very different situation, for 
tlie reason that their own men in their own camp, under their own law, are 
driven to the exlremity of protecting themselves against their own people, 
whereas, in the case I spoke of, there are two warring camps. 

Commissioner You have hoard of representatives of certain or- 

ganizations in this country who have been in Congress for years and who have 
.succeeded, piiliiicly or otlierwise, as was stated before committees of Oongivss, 
that tiiey have used money, tluit they have controlled by the use of funds be- 
longing to certain associations in this country, legislation — controlled the men 
who wei’e sent there to represent the people? 

Mr. HARunrAN. I have read the investigations. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you heanl of those associations expelling, 
suspending, fining, or reprimanding an.\hody for earrying on that state of af- 
fairs at Washington? 

Mr. Haruiman. I have not so far as I have learmsl, of anyone in a position 
of trust. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are tliese same people tlie reiiresentatlves of the 
public and otlierwise of these same interests at the present time? 

Mr. Hauriman. I didn’t catch your que.stton. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I say, aren’t tlie same representntives who are 
interested in these hearings and tins legislation and this corruption and de- 
bauchery that look place in Congress, are lliey not tlie same men who are now 
representing and speaking for tlie same organization? 

Mr. Harrtman. They are, as I understand it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose tliese same men are held in higli esteem 
by their employers? 

Mr. Haruiman. Tiiey seem to be. Tli(*y are held in positions of trust. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. And are probably regarded for faithful service 
rendered, 

Mr. Harrtman. I should surmise so. I don’t know wliat tluar business rela- 
tions are. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Commissioner Welnstock asked you whether 
organized labor had taken any vote, or liad pronounced against violence. I 
don’t know why. I take it tliat you are n<»l a member of organized labor. 

Mr, Harrtman. No; I am not a memlier (»f any organization. I am an 
attorney. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yon are a memlier of tlie union of the liar, I 
suppose? 

]\Ir. Harrtman. No, sir; I am not. I never joined the liar association in this 
city. I have been active witli the ialior boys. 

Cornml,s.sioner O’Connell. 1 take it, tlien, that you are not a memlier of tlie 
trade-union movemmit of this country, ami you would not qualify to speak for 
vvtiat labor has done or has not done? 

:Mr. Harrtman. I am not qualifieil. 

Commissioner O’Conn eix. Per se? 

Mr. Harrtman. I am not qualified ns to tlu*ir condition, tlieir organization. 
Plenty of men here who are. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons. 

Commissioner Commons. Mr. Harriinan. speaking aliont any practical recoin- 
memlatioris viilch you might have to make, or such recommendations as this 
commission might make to Congress and the States, as I gather from your dis- 
cussion, apparently there Is no other recommendation excepting that we should 
recommend the formation of a socialist labr party. Is there anything? 

Jlr. Haruiman. No ; I am not making such a recommendation at all. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, have you any specific recommendations which 
you would suggest beyond the forming of a party of wage earners that \vould 
take care of this psychology wliich leads to violence ; that is, obviate this very 
movement and frame of iniml that you contend on both sides leads to merely 
a struggle of power without any .sense of Justice or right? Have you any sug- 
gestions of a practical character that we could recommend? 

lilr. Habbiman. I don’t think any change of attitude will arise as long as 
there remains a fundamental conflict in interest. In other words, I believe 
men’s Ideas of law and order, equity and morality, are determined by their 
economic interest. And, as I saicl yesterday, while that lasts tlie two classes 
have a different idea of law according to their different Interests, and you 
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never can harmonize thiMii until we make tlieir Interests mutual and common. 
For instance, we have but little difllculty where our interests, our economic 
interests, are Identical. We never have a war over them. We have issues us 
to management but not a fundamental cla.sh. And until we. have a community 
of interest we can not have a common idea oi- tlieory of law or e(iuity or justice, 
because what is just to the oive is unjust to the other in our present order. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, then, that comes out just what I thought you 
meant, that tluwe can bo no s«>Uition excei)t the formation of a class juirty llml 
will fight it out until such time as the propertied classes are put out of com- 
mission. 

Mr. Harutman. Well, such — that is, as far as that institution is eliminated 
and transformed, until the social power which is expressed in our large prop- 
erties becomes really a social power instead of a class power; never until that 
is done will you harmonize your conflicting forces. You can’t do It, because 
that Is the bone of contention. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, then, us^^uming that that is your position, 
that they never can be harmonized until they are put out of commission, hove 
you any suggestions as to what might he done. Take, for example, the .specific 
question of a scheme of arbitration and mediation, the question of employment 
oftices — any of those proposit ions— do you think tliat it is worth while to make 
any recommendation at all along those lines? 

Mr. Harriman. Oh, there are so many matters of that kind that are part of 
the process. I hardly feel like any recommeiiflatlon other than our general 
platform of the working-class movement the world over ; that is, as measures 
to work for, tending toward a community of interest. 

Whatever tends toward an adjustment and a community of interest I think 
eliminates your struggle, tends to eliminate yonr struggle. And to suggest one 
or two or a half u dozen little measures — I don’t think I would care to do it. 
But, as a sweeping measure, I say whatever tends to establish a community 
of interest — yes. It ought to be made a part of the process of the change, and 
let it develop. 

Commissioner Commons. AVell, by community of Interest do you mean the 
wiping out of one interest, or do you mean a recognition and a dealing betwetm 
the two opposing interests? 

Mr. Harriman. Well, you can’t deal. Let mo go back again to the cause of 
this, so that you can see that you cun not, from my conception. Hero Is a man 
who works — going to a general proposition. The first law of nature is the 
conservation of energy. Tluit man wishes to conserve hi.s energy, whether he 
knows it or not. It is the same with the horse, the same with an Indian, the 
same with an educated man. If ho works a day ami gets less than he pro- 
duces he doesn’t conserve his energy. And he unconsciously or consciously is a 
rebel to the fact — to the instituti<m that appropriates that energy. He does 
that blindly. A stone rolling down hill will do that; It will follow the line of 
least resistance. Tlie very fact that he does not con.serve his energy — that mo- 
ment he begins to rebel, consciously or unconsciously. 

Now the man that employs him and gets a part of this energy without 
rendering an equivalent in order to make a profit, does conserve his energy and 
he likes it. Now, right there is implanted a permanent conflict. Property 
grows out of that. To make a sweeping statement, anything that we can get 
for nothing is worth nothing. That means that whatever is worth anything is 
worth what It costs In energy to get it, that is the labor that is in it. Now 
that labor, then, Is just as powerful whether it is lii the muscle or in the com- 
modity. As long as that power in the commodity ran be used to get more 
power you intensify your struggle. That power, therefore, becomes a social 
power to extract social energy, and as long as the power Is used your war 
goes on. Now the thing to do is to take this productive capital — I don’t care 
what form you find It In — In any sort of a factory, and make that a social 
power with a common interest, not eliminating the owner from participating 
in Its benefits, but permitting those who produce it to partiidpate equally in 
its benefits. And your interest becomes common and you have changeii the 
foundation and eliminated the cause of your struggle. But as long as the 
man by reason of his ownership of a bit of machinery or a device can dictate 
terms to a man to work, then you have all the elements of your struggle 
present, and you can’t eliminate It, for that that encourages the one discourages 
the other from either point of view that you take it. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Gurretson wants to ask you anotlier question. 
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Oomniisslonpr Garretron. Mr. Harviman, I just want to ask you one ques- 
tion brought out by a question by Commissioner Welnstock in regard to the 
observance of law. Did these United States of America have their birth in 
observance of law? 

Mr. Harriman. No, sir; they didn’t. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did the emancipation of the slave herein have its 
birth in the observace of law? 

Jlr. Harriman. It did not. 

(Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

(’hairnian Walsh. That i.s all. 

Thunk you. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Manly. Mr. Wood~Mr. Walton J. Wood. 

(In connection with the testimony of Mr. Harriman, Commissioner Weln- 
stock subsequently submitted the following letter:) 

:Mabch 10, 1915. 

Mr. Job Harriman, 

Attorney at Law, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir: During your examination as a witness at the public hearings 
held September last, in the city of Lo.s Angeles before the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, I asked you the following questions, to which 
you made the following answers as shown by the stenographic report of the 
proceedings : 

“ Commissioner Wein stock. What is the answer, then, to the charge that 
also has been made, not only by nonunion employers who are the enemies of 
organized labor, but also by thoughtful men and women all over the country 
whose sympathies are with labor and who have ever been ready to do all they 
could to further the interests, legitimately and properly of organized labor — 
what is the answer to the charge made by .such as these against organized 
labor that it is in sympathy with viidonce, from the fact that it retains in 
I)ositions of trust and lionor, and reelects to iiosilions of trust and lionor men 
who have been convided of a crime and who are generally believed to be 
guilty — such as Mr. Ryan, president of the structural iron workers, who was 
reelected to his post of honor after ha luid been convicted, and who, so fur as 
I know, de.spite the fact that he is serving his sentence, is, 1 think, still the 
president of the structural iron workers. 

“Mr. Harriman. Have you read the transcript of the testimony in In- 
dianapolis? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I have not. 

“Mr. Harriman. Wlien you read il you will see that no union man could 
ever believe that man was* justly convicted. There is a summary of that tran- 
script tliat is an abomination to tlie ]A>rd and tlm devil. There nev’er was a 
trial in Russia that begins to compare with it. Tlie transcript speaks for 
Itself. Now% tliose men are the very men whose psycliology I have endeavored 
to describe. The history of tlie iron vvorkias’ strike with the steel eompany 
has been one where men — vvlierc the unions have been destroyed, wliere wages 
have been lowered, where men are unable to support their families and where 
the acts of the McNamaras, unwise us it was, was forced by an enemy, very much 
as tlie European war, tlie Christian war is forced by tlie enemy. I do not hear 
the same men comment in the same way upon conditions tiuit arise in their own 
camp. When you have a war on you can only analyze the causes of the war and 
look at the consequences. Now, the men who are back of Ryan did not share 
with the others, and they do not believe Ryan Is guilty. They do not think he Is, 
many of them ; some of tliem think he did and support him, I suppose. I sup- 
pose that the conditions that producetl the idea in the minds of the McNamaras 
produced the same idea in the minds of some others, but not all, not enough to 
make it the policy of the organization. And when they tried the case In Indian- 
apolis, in the unfair manner in which it was tried, and for which the court has 
scored Judge Anderson, those men have thought that he was unjustly convicted, 
and have stood by him. I think that Is the psychology of the case. 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. The answer then is, Mr. Harriman, as I gather 
it, that in the case of that particular Individual, Ryan, organized labor looks 
upon him as unjustly convicted and as a martyr to the cause? 

“ Mr. Harriman. Whether organized labor does or not, I think that their 
union, the iron workers’ union does. 1 do not think they believe he Is guilty.” 
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Shortly thereafter there appeared in the Los Angeles Times (Oet. 31, 1914 )» 
an article written by Mr. Walter Drew, the counsel for the erectors’ association, 
an association composed of employers and contractors in the structural iron 
industries, in which article Mr. Drew took issue with your statements made 
before the commission relative to the innocency of President Frank M. Uyan of 
the structural iron workers, in connection with the dynamiting charges against 
him, upon which he was convicted in the United States courts. 

In his answer to your statements, Mr. Drew presented documentary evidence 
which, if left uncontradicted, could leave no doubt in any fair mind of tlie guilt 
of Frank M. Ryan. 

In my desire, as a member of the Commission on Industrial Relations, to get 
at the facts, I called your attention to the statement of Mr. Walter Drew, and 
asked what answer could be made thereto. In rejdy you sent me, in due 
course, a copy of the brief prepared by Mr. Ryan’s counsel, wliich was presented 
to President Woodrow Wilson, as a petition for Mr. Ryan’s pardon. 

1 presumed it was yoiir intention, by the contents of this brief, to show that 
Mr. Ryan was an inn6cent man, and that ho was being punished by unjust im- 
prisonment at Lcavenwortli, and tliat therefore his unions were jiistitied, de- 
spite his conviction, in retaining and reelecting him to the laghcst post of honor 
in tlie gift of his fellow unionists. 

I have carefully road the petition for pardon. I Und that It was not denied 
hy any witness during the prolonged Indianapolis trial, that a strike liad been 
dec lared against the American Bridge Co. in August, 1905. It was not denied 
by the witnesses that a fight was waged by the union structural iron workers 
against the so-called “ open shop.” 

It was not denied that in the course of the six years following 100 or more 
disastrous explosions occurred in various parts of the country. 

It was not denied that without exception every one of tliese explosions took 
]dace ou the promises whore nonunion structural iron .1<tl)s were going on. 

It was not denied tluit tlie dynamite and nitroglycerin that caused these ex- 
plosions w'ere .bought with money gotten upon checks signed by Secretary J. J, 
^iIcNamara and President Frank M. Ryan, of the structural iron workers. 

It was not denied that Ortie iMcMaiiigal and the McNamara brothers, and 
<4 hers who were guilty of tliesc crimes, were in the service and pay of the 
union. 

Tt was not denied that the conslitntion of tlie union of the structural iron 
workers was during all these years deliberately violated, in that its otlicials 
did not publish the items of ex|xmditure, but that every effort was made to 
conceal the fact from the rank and file of the meinbersliip of tlie association 
and from the American people, that the funds of the union were used for the 
purpose of buying explosives with wldch to commit crime, and to hire men 
to commit sucli crime. 

It was not donied that explosives were found stored in the rooms of the 
international association, and that McNamara had hud a room made for such 
storage. 

It was not denied that all iliese things happened during the course of six 
years, under the adininislration of Frank .M. Ryan us president of the 
association. 

It was conceded by his counsel tliat Frank IM. Ryan was active In the direc- 
tion of the affairs of the iiUerimtloual association; that he was zealous, per- 
sistent, and devoted. 

The only defense to this array of undisputed facts was the statement on the 
part of Frank M. Ryan that those things happened without his knowledge or 
consent. Does it not seem to you, in view of the foregoing facts, that Ryan’s 
plea is equivalent to acknowledgment on hi.s part of at least the grossest sort 
of eidmiual ofiiclal negligence, if not mental imbecility? Does it not further 
seem to you that to expect the grand and Federal juries, the high Federal 
courts, and President Wikson to declare Ryan not guilty, in face of the facts 
presented. Is an insult to their Intelligence and their good citizenship? 

The sad and deplorable thing about it all, as I see it, Is that in the face of 
the conviction of Ryan by the grand and Federal juries and by the United 
States circuit court of appeals the rank and file of the structural Iron workers’ 
association should have retained and reelected him to the highest post of honor 
in the gift of the association ; thus treating with contempt, us it were, ihe verdicts 
of our high Federal courts and seemingly flaunting a spirit of defiance in the face 
of the American people, Including the President of the United States, who, de- 
spite his well-known sympathy with the cau.se of organized labor, refused to grant 
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Ryan a pardon, thus eonfirmiiiK the jud^fment of courts and juries. It is to be 
deplored that In this wise the structural Iron workers’ association should have 
proven itself organized labor’s worst enemy by dragging the good name of 
unionism into the gutter and by making in the minds of many a character for 
all organized labor, thus tending to destroy the greatest asset that trade 
unionism can have— the confidence, the sympathy, and the good will of the 
American people. 

Yours, very truly, 

Hasris Weinstock, Commissioner. 

i'- — Please note that T say the foregoing not for the commission, but as a 

member of tlie commission. 

H. W. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WALTON J. WOOD. 

Chairinan Walsit. Mr. Wood, just take that chair, please. What is your 
name? 

Bkli'. Wood. Walton J. Wood. 

Clmirman Walsh. Vour profession? 

Mr. Wood. Attorney at law. 

Chairman WAi.sif. Ifow long have yon i)ra<‘ticed your profession in Loa 
Angeles? 

Mr. W’ooD. About — a little over seven years. 

Chairman Walsh. T>o ,\«m iiohl any otlhaul i»osition in T-os Angeles? 

Mr. Wood. Public defender of T.os Angeles County. 

Chairman Walsh. How lotig lias it been since* that ofTioial petsition was 
created? 

Mr. Wood. It was created i>y tin* coiiiily <’liarter whie'li look effect a year 
ago last June. 

(’liairman Wafstt. And does your jurisdiction exlend tliroiigliout the entire 
county ns well as the city of Los Angeles? 

^Ir. W(K)D. Yes, sir; 1 sliouhl aeld tliat I <lon*t — tliat T didn't take olfiee until 
January 6 of tills year. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly pitch .\our voice a little liiLrb. The audi- 
ence seems to lie very anxious to hear wliat tlie witnesses have to say, and if 
you will turn that way a little It will he all right, liecause we will luair you. 
Now, wliat was the rea'<on, just as you understand it, for tlie creation of that 
position? 

Mr. Wool). The office lias jurisdiction in liotli criminal ami civil matters. 
There had not iieen adequate uieams provided for — — - 

Ciiairman Walsh. Tliey can’t liear you out there. 

Mr. Wood. 1 haven’t as piercing a voice, Mr. (fiiairman, as Mr. Harrim.an. 

(fiiairman Wacsh. Well, now, try to pierce* tliem a little, ami let ns have 
the Idea that you are a i)nl>lic defender Hint can l)e iieni'd all oiei- tlie court 
room. fLauglitcr.l Tliat is a joke. 1 make them laiigli, and then make them 
quit. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wood, Tliere was not aderiuate means provided for tin* defmise of those 
accused of crime; and in the ci\ll depart immt tlu're was not any moans pro- 
vlde<l for redress for a great many iMN)ple wlio w'ere witiamt means of pro- 
viding reilrcss in civil iimiters. 

Cliairniaii WAL.sit. I wisli yon would state the class of civil Imsine.ss, the 
class of clients that this created office was intended to serve; that l.s, in civil 
matters, now. 

Mr. Wood. The law’ fixing tin* jurisdiction is very slmrt, Mr. Ciiairman. I 
could give it almost in the words of tlie charti'r. I am to iirosecute actions on 
behalf of peojile who are unable to enqiloy counsel, on account of financial 
conditions, for claims not over $100. Ami I am to defend all persons who are 
lieiiig harassed by eoiirt proceedings who are without means of employing 
counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. Heing harassed by what? 

Mr. Wood. By court pnx’eei lings, wlio arc unal)le to enijiloy counsel. No pro- 
vision Is made for going into tlie divorce court or for anytliing more than the 
demands which are reducible to a money judgment, as I construe the law. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you the fir.st iiuhlic defender? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Ciiairman Walsh. You are the first one that lieid the office? 

Mr. Wood. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, Ik»\v do you determine, how is it determined as to 
whether or not a person charged with a criminal offense is entitled to your 
services? 

Mr. Wood. The nature of the case nearly every time determines that. We do 
not appear in the police court or in the preliminary examination. We only 
appear in the superior court, where in nearly every case it is a felony charge. 
They first have to go through the preliminary examination, and the law does 
not make provision for us to appear there. Now, if a man has means to get 
a lawyer, he will get him at the preliminary hearing, s<i by the time tliey come 
to us, nearly every time, that is a case where they are without means. 1 hav(‘ 
had one or two cases where I was In doubt as to ^\hether or not I should take 
the ease. Judge Willis has appoinit'd me to defend one man, who appeared to 
have property, and I referred the matter to the judge and told lum that probably 
be Inid made a mistake, and I w’ould rather have bis opinion on il. And he 
told me he would give the man the benelit of the doubt, wlucii I thought was 
what we ought to do, and we defended him. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would sketch over from the beginning of 
your Incumlxmcy, liow many cases you have had, the gen(*ral nature of them, 
and the attitude of the other State ofliclals, the prosecutor, and the court, 
toward the conduct of your office. 

Mr. Wood. The work necessarily has to he divided into two cla.sses, they are 
so distinct. Taking the criminal tirst: We have had 2(19 cases, nearly all of 
them felony cases. The c<mrts and the prose<*iitors have treated us with a 
gr(‘at deal of consideration. I think on tlio juirt of some, beyond any ques- 
tion on the part of some, the opinion existed that there was no necessity for 
the oflice. But I think now that there is not an official in the county hardly 
witli whom we have come in contact who would say that the office should not 
continue to exist. 

Chairman Walsit. What was that? I can not hear you. 

Ml’. Wood. Wlio would say the office should not continue. 

(Miairman W \lstt. Who would say (he office should? 

^Ir. Wood. It is the universal oiilnion; T think that is universal. 

(’hairman Wai.sit. That tlH‘ office shouhl exist? 

Mr. Wood, 'riiat It sliould exist; yes, sir. 

Chaii'man 'Wat.sh. Now% T wish you would give us your experience with ref- 
erence to the collection of these claims uu(h‘r $100, which, I take it, would prol>- 
ably be wage claims, largely; or would tb(‘.v? 

:Mr. Wood. About one-tbird are wage claims. 

Chairman M'alsti. About one-third? 

IMr. Wood. W(‘ have liad since January 7 n(*arly 5.000 applications for help 
in civil case.s — 4,04.5; I tabulated them last night. At least half of them are 
people who come in for advice on different matters. Probably tbe domestic 
relation feature is tbe most numerous. A great many wonion have trouble wltli 
tbeir husbands, and tlu\v are without means entirely, and they do not knovv 
Nvhat their rights are, and about th<‘ custody of children. Some people have 
1 rouble with lamllords, and sometimes the landlords come in for us to eject 
tenants. They are proprietors of small apartment houses, sometimes people 
without means themselves, not making enough to pay rent. Tlie law dot^s not au- 
thorize us, hovvever, to go into either the div(»rce <‘ourt or to eject tenants. I have 
enlisted the aid of the bar association, however, to handle this class of people. 
There are a number of lawyers in tbe city w’ho have time on their hands and 
some who are willing to give time to help thi,s wmrk. And l have asked tbe 
bar association to enlist the aid of tlie attornevs of the city, and now' I have 
n list of lawyers, and w hen someone come.s to me who has a case that I am not 
putborlzeii to represent, I take them from this list in alphabetical order. In 
that way wiiy nearly anybody who l.s without means cun get a lawyer, if he 
comes to our office. 

Chairman Walsh. Please tell us the character of the w'age claims, the gen- 
eral character of them. 

Mr, Wood. They cover nearly all kinds of disputes hetwx'en employer and 
employee. A great many of them are those in wdilch the employer has trouble 
raising the money himself. A letter from us makes him try harder (<* make 
the payments. Others are cases in which there are disputes hetwwn the em- 
ployer and the employee. 

(Chairman Walsit. Ilow^ much of an appropriation do you have to carry on 
the work in your department? 
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Mr. Wood. We have no appropriation at all. The county buys us supplies 
and pays our salaries. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any limit placed by your county board or board 
of county commissioners on the amount of your expenditures? 

Mr. Wood, No, sir. We have traveling expenses also. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Wood. We have traveling expenses also. 

Chairman Walsh. How many paid officials are tliore in the department? 

Mr. Wood. There are now nine, and three will shortly be added. 

Chairman Walsh. Who has the appointment; is it under civil service? 

]Mr. Wood. All under civil service. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you appointed under civil service, Mr. Wood? 

IMr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What salary do you receive? 

Mr. Wood. ]\Iy salary now is twenty-s(‘ven fifty. 

Chairman Walsh. Twenty-seven fifty? 

Mr. Wood. There is an ordinance in preparation now to raise salaries all 
along the line. It was* fixed at a time when the business was very small. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you permitted to practice outside? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there been any industrial dispute in Los Angeles 
since you have been apiwinteil? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir ; not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. You haven’t been called upon, then, to take a position 
one way or the other? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have yon heard the testimony here of what took 
place in the metal workers and brewery strikes— that Is. a large number ar- 
rested in an industrial dispute on a charge of violating an ordinance that 
seenied to be unpopular with those that it was directed against? 

Mr. M'ooi). I did not hear tlie testimony hero. 

(’liairman Walsh, But you know the circumstances? 

^Ir. Wood. Something of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it be your duty to stop forwai’d, whether requested 
or not, to defend men under those circumstances, if tliey were without means? 

Mr. Wood. In the first place I depend upon reciuest of the accused, or upon 
order of tlie court. 

(’hainnan Walsh. Regardless of how it arises? 

Mr, VVo()D. Sir? 

Chairman Walsh. Regardless of how it arises? 

Mr. Wood. Well, I am restricted to the supm-ior <*ourt. I would not be called 
upon to defend that kind of a case because I have no jurisdiction in the police 
court. Those came up in the police court. 

Cliairman Walsh. Your jurisdiction, then, i.s only in the sni)erior court? 

Mr. Wood. Only in the superior court. 

Chairman Walsh. I didn’t umlerstand it. 1 understood you to say you 
defended in the lower court, and when they are defended in the lower court 
by regular attorneys, you a.s.sume then that they have the moans, but you have 
no jurisdiction except in felony cases? 

Mr. Wood. That is all. Well, not only felony cases, .any cases in the superior 
court. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything in the superior court? 

Mr. Wood. That is the way the law reads. A case like these picketing cases 
would come in the police court, violation of the city ordinance, and I would not 
have any authority to go there at all. 

(fiiairraan Walsh. Under your ordinance, the piinshment is optional, both 
fine and imprisonment? 

Mr. Wood. Nearly every lime. 

(ffiairman Walsh. Nearly every time? 

Mr. Wood. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And there is no public defender and no department of your 
office that takes up that field? 

Mr. Wood. No. 

. Chairman Walsh. How about the cases of wife and child abandonment, do 
^t1iey not come in the inferior ctmrts? 

Mr. Wood. Why, they are felony charges. 

Cliairman Walsh. Felony charge.s in this State? 
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L Ml*. Wood. They go before one of the hninches of the superior court for pre- 
liminary hearing and the judge who has the preliminary hearing does not keep 
the case. They are referred to one of the regular criminal divisions when 
contested. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you defend such cases? 

Mr. Wood. We do, a great many of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any agency here outside of the district attorney's 
office, any welfare board or anything that prosecutes such cases? 

Mr. Wood. No regular official whose duty it is. A number of them take an 
interest in those cases, sometimes, when they hear one side, hut the prosecuting 
attorney is perfectly capable of conducting that branch of the law. I think in 
fact our office does probably more good In that department than anything else. 

Cliairman AA'alsii. Is your criminal court in session at the present time? 

Mr. M'ood. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Plow many divisions have you? 

Mr. Wood. Two divisions all the time, that is, two divisions devote their 
entire time to criminal work. There are two other divisions which devote part 
of their time to criminal work, the failure to provide, and the juvenile courts. 

Chairman Walsh, \^'hat percentage of cases is there in which the public 
defender is called for? 

Mr. Wood. The public defender is defending all of them now; whore they 
are without means, u hh'h is somewhere around 40 jxn* cent, probably. 

Chairman Walstt. P^orty per cent. Prior to that time then you had to do 
the defending of indigent persons charged with a crime to appointment by the 
court? 

Ml*. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. ??pecific attorneys at the bar? 

Mr. Wood, The court appointed attorneys. But there were a numt)er of 
attorneys who made it a practice of being around the jail and trying to pick 
np crumbs, and they often got (horn before It got to the period of appointment. 
We have discontinued that practice very largely now by the public defender law. 

(Chairman Wai sh. Under the old law was there any fee provided for the 
attorney that defended an Indigent person? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir. There Is none provided now in this State. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you gathered any idea from the incumbency of this 
olffie that might suggest future development of such a line of activity, public 
defender ? 

Mr. Wood. T think the public defender’s duty should extend to all the courts. 

Chairman W\lsh. The lower courts? 

Mr. Wood. Uiiquestionahly. I don’t think — the government provides an attor- 
ney to prosecute, and there ought to bo somebody available to tell the accused 
wliat bis rights are. Sometimes they plead guilty because they believe that 
is the best way out of it, when they are not really guilty. 

Cliairman Walsh. Does tbo line of demarcation still exist between the prose- 
cutor's office and yourself just like it did in tlie old days between the de- 
fendant’s lawyer and the iiroseciition? Are the lines drawn? Are you at war 
or is ihere a sort of understanding? 

Mr. Wood. We lire not at war, but we represent our respective clients just 
as faithfully as umler the old system, except we are trying harder to carry 
on the work with the object of bringing about justice, and I think we can go 
to the district attorney and have cases dismissed at times when we toll him 
what the evidence is that we have. He will take our word for it. 

Chairman Walsh. They will take your word for it quicker than under the 
old paid system? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir; I think so. We had n murder ease here the other day, 
for example. The question was the man’s sanity. That was the only defense. 
It was a very close case. We united in asking tlie court to appoint an expert. 
We did not go out and each hire experts for the county to pay, but we asked 
the court to hire the experts, and we would take their Judgment, as far as ex- 
pert opinion went. That would be the only expert opinion in the case. That Is 
an example. 

Chairman Walsh. Does your office offer pleas of guilty in cases after you are 
retained and after you consult your clients? 

Mr. Wood. Nearly half of them plead guilty. 

Chairman Walsh. Nearly half of them plead guilty? 

Mr. Wood. Nearly half of the men brought before the bar plead guilty. 
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Clialrmjin Walsh. And in .such ca.ses do you endeavor to take care of the 
degree of the offense and the amount of punishment? 

Mr. Wood. I think that is tiie most Important work we have to do. Nearly 
every time there is something to be said for tlie man aecusetl. He has a starv- 
ing family or something of that kind or Is on a great debauch which changes 
the motive, and we endeavor to find employment for them under those circum- 
stances. 

Chairman Walsh. You say after the man Is relieved of his punishment, his 
term i.s over, you try to obtain employment for him? 

Mr. Wood. We get employment for him in a great many cases becau.se we 
can get him out on parole. We lay the facts before the court and sliow miti- 
gating circumstances, and the court a great many times gives what we call 
probation in this State. We are hM>lvlng for work for men continuously. 

(fijuirmnn Walsh. Have you oliserved whether or not there are a greater or 
lesser proportion of pleas of guilty since you have establislied the otlice of 
public defender? 

Mr. Wood. I don’t believe tiiere would be very much difference, and it will 
he impossible to determine as comparing the pia^wmt system to tlie old system, 
for the reason that a nimiiHT of lawyers were liangiiig around the jail picking 
these felUnxs np, men we gi‘t now. They would get the man before they got 
to the iHU'iod of appointment, so that I dun't believe 1 will ever be able to make 
a comparison'. 

(’hairmari Walsu. How many civil cases do you have on an average? 

Mr. Wood. We had a HI tie over 28 on each work day since the Isi of July. 
July, August, and September. 

Chalrnuiii Walsh. How many of them finally go to final litigation? 

Mr. Wood. In civil cases? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Wood. Very few'. We are able to adjust at least three-fourths. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Is it your policy to settle them like in ordimn-y private 
I)ractice, that is, to try to bring them together on a lesser amount, and so forth? 

Mr. Wood. We never tile suit w'ithout first writing a ('()nrteous letter to the 
other side, and in nearly everj case w’e meet with a response, and we often liold 
hearings in our oflice. They bring tlieir wituess(‘s up an«l hnne it to our judg- 
ment before we go to court. We go to court very little. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How' are (piestious of co.sts taken care of in those cases^ — 
civil ca.sesV 

Mr. Wood. Sometimes they are not ttikeu cure of. Sometimes they forfeit 
their rights hecause the costs are t<M> onerous. 

Chairman Wai-Sif. Are an\ ol thes** inagistrah‘s or inferior courts .still ou a 
fee basis here for their comiani.satiou? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir. I think they are all on salary. I would like to a<ld to 
my last answer alxait the costs. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. 

Mr. Wood. The charter provides the costs shall he paid in these matters w'e 
Imndle, but no provision has yet been made. 

Chairman Walsh. That is. the county churt(*r pvovide.s in these cas«*s of 
IK>or persons in civil cases where they fail to gain tlu'ir suit, the costs as,ses.se<l 
against them — that the county pays the co.sts for the individual? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir. We are supposed to he supplied with costs to file suits 
oui*selves, but no provision has Irhmi made for that yet. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Conunons would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Commons. You are familiar with the so-called industrial court 
in Germany and other countries? 

Mr. Wood. Not enough to <Uscuss it irUelligeiitly. 

Commissioner Commons. Could you say how' nearly your sy.stem appiamche.s 
tlmee systems? 

Mr. Wood. I have been so rushed with work since I have been in there that I 
haven’t had time to study (‘ouditlons in other cxmntrles. I am lufi; enough 
familiar with it. 

Commissioner Commons. It evidently takes care of a large proportion of the 
oases that they handle. I lu-esunie your settlement out of court wouhl l>e tla» 
same thing as their arbitration? That Is, they are on the basi.s of arbitrathm 
or hearing by a nonjudi<'ial officer outside of court. Tliat i.s about w'hat you 
accomplish. 

Mr. Wood. To some extent. A letter from our office with a picture of tlte 
courthouse on it will bring the recipient up nearly every time, and if they liave 
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a defense they tell us and we try to give jiLStice to both .sides, and if can’t 
get them together, and we think our party has an enforcible demand, then we 
file suit if he provides the costs. 

Commissioner Commons. You know the municlpul legal aid scH letles in the 
country ? 

JMr. Wood. I know something of them. 

Commis.sioner Commons. How <io<‘s yours compare with them? You do not 
go as far? 

-Mr. Wood. I do not know anything worth while alM>ut any except in I^os 
Angeles. Here in Los Angeles the legal aid society did not have a lawyer in 
the othce at all, and people came in — a gocnl many applietl for relief and the 
party who wjis in charge of the otlice, not being a lawyer, could net handle the 
work as it should be Iiaiidled and coul<l only refer the matter to (lie j)racticing 
attorneys. 

Commissioner Commons. Tiiat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Say, have you ob.^erve<l what miglit be (-filled the social 
effect of your woi’k? As we go alKUit tlirougbout the eounlry ben' it }ii)pears — 
It crops out every place there is a feeling on the part of i)ei-sons again.sl what 
mlglit he called the imidc-quncy of the law to tfike c;ire of thein sind protect 
them. Have you observed any social efl'is-t that your work has had? If so, 
state it. 

Mr. Wood. T think tluU our experience has conclusively shown that tlu' pre- 
vailing idea of the law being for the wealthy is in s\ measure true. The very 
fact that men come in there to collect wages and other small demands, when 
they have not, soiiK'times, the price of a meal. We luive had just such ciis^'s. 
Men sleeping in tlu' lairk, \v)io have gone to work for mushnK>ni companie.s 
and did not have the iirice of a meal or to buy a Ix'd to sleep in. We hfi\e taken care 
of those men ;is best we could. The fact that it costs considerable to file a .suit — 
we figure about six dolhirs and fi Inilf to bring a contesteti action to trial in 
the lower court ahme. to sjiy notblng of appeal — if tliey hsid to pay tluit and 
pay fin jitbu-ney besides, a man with a small claim wouldn't find it worth while 
to try it. The result would not be worth it. 

(Miairman Walsh. I>o you think that the whole plan bus any dtM'p signifi- 
cance, tuis a force' for a better feeling socially — for social Ix^tterment? 

l\Ir. M'ood. 1 think It is a part of the general upward movement, and I 
liave noticed a gi-e.-it nauiy magfizines throughout the country liave' <*ommente<i 
favorably on the' inaugural ion of this movement. 

(’hairman Walsh. Are you tlie i>erson in charge upon wdioin the responsi- 
bility will be to suggest further developments of it to the governmoni? 

Mr, Wood. I supinise it is my duty to do as much fis T can to furtlu'r the move- 
ment. [ am trying to do it all the time. I bad printed a little pamphlet, 
which I am sending to the legislatures in as many places as T cun. 

(’luiiriiian Walsh. From whence did tlie law- come? What was the genesis 
of tile law? Whfit was the sentiment for the lawL or did it just come from some 
individual legi.slator? 

Mr. W(X)U. T do not know’ who was the original party. Sevt'ral years ago a 
chiirte*' for the city was provided with a great many I'esitiires, ami it was de- 
feated, hut this pfirticular issue was not disciis.sed during the csirnpaign. When 
tlie Los Angles Fouiity charter was adopted the board of fj-eeholders pro- 
po.sed a cluirter, and this Wfis one of the important diunges, and the public 
found they imd a public defender without ever having n'ally dis('uss('<l this 
jairtieular feature. 

Fliairman W-\lsh. Have you found any protest among tlu' defendants in 
these eases against the expenditure of public funds in this way? 

Mr. \\'ooi). None whfitever. v 

Cliairman Walsh. Commissioner (Jarretson would like to ask jou a question 
or two. 

Commissioner Garretson. In the creation of the position, is it supposed to lie 
the direct opposite of the prosecutor, or I believe your California practice stales 
the district attorney. 

Mr. Wood. No, sir ; I don’t consider that the object of the office. It would he 
to defeat justice if that were the case. We are to bring out the facts and tlm 
law in favor of the at’ciised. That is my conception of the object. 

Commissioner Garuetson. It has no application on one side of initiating in- 
vestigation such as attaches to the prosecutor’s office? 

Mr. Wood. Not in criminal matters; no, sir. 
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Coniraissioncr Garbetson. In criminal or civil matters. 

Mr. Wood. In civil matters we take the initiative as a rule. We sometimes 
defend in civil matters where people are abusinf? the processes of the courts, 
but ordinarily we are on the side of the plaintiff in civil matters and supposed 
to do whatever is proper and necessary to bring about redress. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Has it come to your attention that what you be- 
lieved was an absolute industrial Injustice under the law, existed as applied to 
it considerable body of the community? Is tliere any power vested in your 
office to take up and investigate and if need be bring action to right the wrong 
that is done? 

Mr. Wood. The law does not give me any authority to do that. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Could, in your opinion, the broadening of the power 
of the public defender to make it actually for the defense of the average man 
what the prosecuting attorney is in matters of initiative and investigation? 
Do you believe it would be a desirable agency in building up confidence in the 
law, instead of the distrust of the law, if it was so broadened and applied? 

Mr. Wood. In criminal matters? 

Commissioner Gareetson. (h-iminal and civil. The wider its scope, would it 
add to the confidence of the average man who now distrusts the law? 

Mr. Wood. I don’t think it would be practicable to put on the shoulders of 
the public defender duties such as you suggest. I think we iniglit broaden the 
sphere of operations to other courts. I think the day may come when we will 
defend all criminals, when they won’t have witnesses spirited fiway, and we will 
have trials conducted with the object of bringing out justice rather than getting 
the man off. 

Commissioner Garketson. And tlie average laws passed in regard to penal- 
ties, either criminal or civil, are initiated largely llirougli tlie prosecuting at- 
torneys of the various types? 

Mr. Wood. Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Almost exclusively. 

Mr. Wood. Depending on the complaint of the individual. 

Comndssioner Gareetson. This knowledge comes to him on his own Initiative, 
or is he required to do certain things, and isn’t that foi* the benefit of society? 

Mr. Wood. I want to qualify my otlier statement. It is the duty of the sheriff 
to arrest and bring people to the bar. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is that? 

Mr. Wood. The sheriff of the county and the i)o]ice force; it is their duty to 
arrest men, and it is the district attorney’s duty to lay the matter before the 
court. The district attorney in San Joaquin (’ounty, tliere was an effort made 
recently to remove him from office because he didn't close w]> the red-light dis- 
trict a few weeks ago, and the court held it was not his duty to do that, it was 
the arresting officer’s duty. 

Commissioner Garketson. On the other hand, the whole siu-ies of acts, like 
the hours of service act — I affi taking now tln‘ Federal jicts, the safety appli- 
ance act — wiio has the initiative, tlie district attorney, or who shall start? 

Mr. Wood. I do not think it is correct, Mr. (’omnilssioiu'r. The district attor- 
ney in many cases takes tlie initiative upon himself, hut there are other officials 
whose duty it is, primarily, to do that. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Tli(*y are the only omvs named; for instance, take 
the hours of service act. 

Mr. Wood. Well, I am not familiar with the Federal statutes. 

Commissioner Gareetson. I am only dealing with the Federal now as a type. 

Mr. Wood. I should have to withdraw my answer, then, with regard to the 
Federal statute, because my duties don’t take me into the Federal court, and I 
am not familiar with it, as I am with the State law. 

Commissioner Garretson. But if the prosecuting attorney has duties of that 
character, they are for the purpDse of aiding society by seeing that the laws 
are properly carried out. Wouldn’t that be the natural conclusion? 

Mr. Wood. That is the duty of the district attorney. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then would not the broadening of the powers of 
the public defender, taking the initiative where knowledge came to him, seem- 
ingly, that an improper condition existed, wouldn’t the rights of society be better 
served by such broadening of those powers? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir; because I think the district attorney has to do that. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Just a question or two suggested by Prof. Commons. Now, 
as I understand your statement of the law, it is your duty to defend all Indigent 
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defendants, cither upon request of the defendant or upon the order of the 
court ? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And it is your duty to prosecute all claims under the sura 
of $100 for poor plaintiffs? 

Mr. Wood. The lanjniage of the act is very carefully worded. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. Wood. I say the law is very carefully worded. It has eliminated the word 
“ poor.” 

” He shall also, upon request, prosecute actions for the collection of wages 
and of other demands of persons who are not financially able to employ counsel, 
in cases in which the sum involved does not exceed $100, and in which, in the 
judgment of the public defcmder, the claims urged are valid and enforcible In 
the courts. 

“ He shall also, upon request, defend .such persons in all civil litigation, in 
which, in his judgment, they are being persecuted or unjustly harassed.” 

There are a number of those cases where we defend — a number of them 
where they sue poor persons to recover ui> to $100. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What would be a typical case of harassment that it would 
he your duty to defend? 

]Mr. Wood. There are a number of them. The most common is the unscrupu- 
lous collection agency who attaches, places a garnishment upon men’.s wages, 
when he knows they are exempt, when he knows he has lu) right to take them. 
And lots of them lose their jobs, when they are working for some large com- 
pany they don't want to have their men’s wages attached, and they will harass 
liim and add costs to try to make him pay, and do other things; and thereby 
tliey are using the process of the courts, which is really an abuse of the process, 
in cases like that I speak of. 

Chairman Walsh. You have cases of excessive charge of interest? 

]\Ir. Wood. We have been the means of forestalling a gi’eat deal of that trouble 
on the part of loan sharks. The law provides that 2 i)er (*ent interest per month 
is the maximum, and we have a good many applications for assistance in mat- 
t(TS of that kind. Very few of them ever get into court. We give them advice 
as to what they can do, and generally they go to the company and tell them that 
they are advised by the public defender not to pay ; that they do not h.avo to pay 
more than 2 per cent per month ; and the result has been — one of these com- 
panies wrote to us that they were going to discontinue their policy. 

C’hairmaii Walsh. Po I understand that the State of (’alifornia, the labor 
de))artmen1 of the State of (’alifornia, has attorneys employed for the purpose 
of collecting wage claims. 

Mr. Wood. They refer them to us. 

Phairman Walsh. In Los Angel<‘s they refer them to you altogether? 

Mr. Wood. Y^es. I do not know what tlu'y do outside of Los Angeles. 

(’hairman Walsh. Prof, rommons asked you whetlu'r you had made a study 
of free legal aid bureaus. 

Mr. Wood. Only in I^os Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. You have not studied them in New Yoik and Chicago and 
Kansas City? , 

]\Ir. Wood. T have studied their reports, but T do not bt'lieve it would be 
l)oss}ble to study them from a distance or from reading the reports. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all unles.s you have some suggestions. 

Mr. Wood. I have, in view of your suggestion, I have enumerated most of 
them. 

(’hairman Walsh. Do you think you have covered them in your answers to 
these direct questions? 

Mr. Wood. Most of them, I think. The office has been a groat saving to the 
county in the mutter of expense. I was very much surprised to find that out 
myself, when one of the judges of the superior courts stated in a letter which 
I have printed in my pamphlet, that we had saved the county money in the 
criminal department. That is brought about by advising pleas of guilty in 
proper cases, by asking for no delays on the part of the court, and by trying 
cases more rapidly than the attorney appointed by the court under the old 
system. The conduct of criminal cases has been raised to a blgher plane, 
the district attorney and public defender both realizing that it is the duty of 
each officer to try and bring about exact justice. We are able to assist the 
district attorney’s office work a great deal. He has made an effort to look after 
the Interests of the defendants when they were afraid to talk to him. I had 
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ont* limn who was In tlie hist stages of tulieroulosis, and he did not know 
enough to call for the district attorney. He ha<i lieeii really given a trial, but 
was only held there on a teclniicality. I tliink the conduct of criminal cases 
is on a Idgher plane, both realizing that It is the duty of each officer to try 
and bring about exact jnstii-e. Now, I think in the matter of civil cases I 
ha\e enumerated or touched u|>on all of them in my testimony. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Will you just kindly submit that? 

(Booklet entitled “The Office of Public Defender,” dated June, 191.4, wa.s 
siibmitleil in printed form. See also Wood exbibit.) 

Chairuuiii Walsh. Mr. Janss. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWIN JANSS. 

Chairman W\lsh. What is your naiiieV 

Mr. Jaa'ss. Edwin .laiws. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Janss. Ucal estate sululhider. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have >ou li^ed in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Janss. Twenty-two years. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tJie name of jour tirin? 

IMr. Janss. Janss Invcstiuent <N>. 

Chairman Walsh. How long has it Ixam opin-aiing in T.os Angide.s? 

Mr. Janss. Snhdivhling, seven years. 

Chairman Walsh. What is its eapital stock? 

IMr. Janss. I think $175, OOO. 

Chairman Walsh. And have you engagi'd extensively or oiluM'wise in (he 
suhdlviding of estates? 

Mr. Janss. \A'e lia\e. We have loeah/ixl exelnsi\ely in southern California. 

('hainnan Walspi. .\re you developers? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You build a lot of bouses and sell th<*in? 

Jlr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you handle the tinuncial part of it yourself? 

Mr. Janss. Sir? 

Cliairman Walsh, Do you handle the linancial part of it yourself? 

Mr. Janss. Yes. 

(Chairman Walsh. When you .sell a home here your company becomes the 
debtor? 

Mr. Janss. We own tlie building our.selve.s. 

Chairman W\Lsir. Yon yourself hnihl? 

IMr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

{'hairiuan W\lsh. A mniiher of (inestions have been submitted to you, I 
believe, Mr. Janss? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waish. And if yon will as hrictly us possible and as fully as 
possible take tliem up .«enatim we will he glad to have yon do it. We do not 
want to hani[>er yon, though. 

3Ir, Janss (reailing) : 

1. Bclviderc HrufhtH . — We .subdivided and placed upon the niarkol this 
big pi'operty, composed of 10 iliffereiit traets comprising over 5,000 hnihling 
lots, and sohl them almost entirely to wage earners. The jirices a\erage(l from 
$301) to $000 each, and the ]»iyinents were $.1.7 to $25 down and $5 to $10 a 
month. 

A. Approximately one-half of this niimlier has n«»w Ix^en deeded. As t<» 
suhsKiuont transactions by tin* owners we are not inf<irme<l. 

P>. The remaining one-half is still on contract with various balances ranging 
from a few to several bundred dollars. 

C. There are now approximately 2.050 families living In Belvidere Heights 
due entirely to our subdishling these tracts, hnihling streets, laying sidesvalk.s, 
extending gas and elect ri<* light .seiwice, and bringing to this property an exten- 
sion of the street car line. This phu ed these lots for Investment or for home- 
building purposes easily within the reach of the salaried man. 

D. We built and sold nearly 1,200 houses, ranging in price from $625 to 
$2.r)00, on terms of $50 to $7.7 down and $12 to $17 a month. These prices 
includeil hou.«e and lot. 
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E. The class of homes here offered and the payments extended over a num- 
ber of years has enabled the workingman with no bank aceoiini to own his own 
home on what he previously paid for rent. 

2. Ramona Acres, — ^This proi»erty we opened up ami plu('ed upon the nnirket 
In the form of 14 tracts, approximately nearly 1,000 acres, just outside the 
city limits about 22 minutes from down town and divided into acre and luilf 
acre lots. Nearly all sales were made to wage earners, the payments ranging 
from $25 to .$.50 cash and the balaiu'e .$10 a month. 

A. Approximately 30 per cent of this acreage now deeded. 

B. About 500 families are now living on tiiis proitertj in homes built by 
them and by the company. Many of them are inaking a living and banking 
money from the vegetables and other croi>s they are gro\\ing on tbeir land. 

C. Many of the puiadiasers after securing d(‘eds placed a mortgage upon 
their property and from the proceeds build or improve their place. 

8. i>icira Park, — In this tract of 749 lots we have sold 391 on [)ayments of 
$2o cash and .$10 a montli. Tld.s pr<»i)erty appeals to a little higher class of 
wage earncTS than eitlau’ Ramona Acres or tb(‘ Belvid<*re Ih'ight.N. 

A. Of these sold, 150 have already been deeded and the balance is still hcang 
carruMi under contract. 

B. Tlie company lias Imilt 35 liouses and .sold tliem at prices ranging from 
$1,800 to $2,7.50. Ov<‘r 100 fainilic'S are mov residing on tin* tract. 

4. Yorha Linda. — This is a tract of 3.500 acres of orange and Usnon land 
that was sold out by us within two >ears upon very easy luiymeiUs extending 
over 10 years. 

A. Already over 50 per cent of this acreage is deeded and 250 families are 
now residing thereon. 

B. One thousand nine hundred acres have been set out by purchasers to 
young lemon tind orange trees. 

0. Practically all of this land was sold to wage earners unable to jnake very 
largo payimMits, btit lan’e was giM'u them an opportunty to invest tlu*ir small 
savings with prospects of big profit upon our easy paynamt plan and of soon 
owning an orange or lemon grove that would yield them an independent Income 
for life. 

,5. \! iscellancoHs , — We have also sold a great number of other tracts which 
appealed moj*e t(* other classes of peoi)le. As an examide. the big Van Nuys 
lainkorshim lands, a tract of 4T,5(K) acres, where mammoth improvemiMits were 
inaugurated, su<‘h as electric lighting, <louhle roa<lway houl(‘\ards. rock-bul- 
asted electric car lino extending for 19 mih‘s, etc. 'rids t.\pe of land appealed 
more to investors, farmers, orchardisis. and high salari<‘d men hei'ause of the 
lieuMer payments, tlu‘.v being 25 per c(Mi1 c.msIs an<l th(‘ hahm<(‘ in thiH‘e >ears. 
r>nring a iwu'iod of about two ,\ears and a half we sold over $2,599,000 worth of 
these hinds, and thousands of acres were set out in 5 and 19 a'‘re tracts to 
l»eaclios, a])ricots. plums, walnuts, eh*., for count r\ hom(*s. We have also sold 
larger tracts. They were luainly larger cash payments. They did not deal with 
the wage earner. 

The extent to which wage earners in I.os Angeles own tlndr own homes? 
Statistics show that tlie ]K'reentage of wage eartiers owning homes in J.os 
Angeles is greater than that of any other eily on the Ainerieiin continont. 
Forfeitures of thesi' properti(‘s on account of nonpaynuml of contract ar- 
niugement )mve been very low, a\eraging less than 3 per cent on all 
our tracts. This may possibly be because of tlie lenii'ut treatment atTonled 
them by this company which has always expre.ssed a desire to help nlien il was 
possible worthy persons who were trying to get a start toward owning a Ikhik*. 

The causes of forfeitures from Information which we havt‘ recehod have beisi 
as follows: 

(1) Family troubles; (2) sickness and lo.ss of employment; (3) oversi>ecnla- 
tloii ; (4) competition with cheap foreign labor. All those reasons are beyond 
the control of the company selling the property. 

General or average value of home.s owned by wage earners: Thi' average price 
of houses sold to wage earners by this company during the past four or five 
years has been from $925 to $2,599, with a general average of about $l,3h0 foj* a 
house and lot. The terras on these properties were from $.59 to $75 down, and 
$12 to $15 a mouth. 

Relative taxation assessment : It is difficult for us to give correct data along 
this line. Our properties are all In the county, and the taxation assessment 
is based entirely upon the value of the property and the extent of the improve- 
ments as set by the county assessor. 
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Our suburban tracts are improved before placiufj on tl\e market with the rep;- 
ular improvement, such as water, jiracled and oiled streets, gas and electricity 
where possible, cement sidewalks and curbs. 

Regarding the open-shop policy in Los Angeles — Establishment and main- 
tenance of a high standard of living for all classes; A greater percentage of 
the wage earners of Los Angeles owning their own homes suggests a far better 
condition than that mot with in other cities where tenements arc the place of 
abode. 

The environments surrounding the homo owner and his family, such as schools, 
churches, civic and social associations, and improvement associations, tend to 
create a much higher standard of living and make for better citizens. 

Our agents liave taken Jmndreds from apartments and rented quarters where 
tliey were urnible to sa\e a cent, to homes of llicir own where, by the payment 
of a small sum eaeh month, sometimes not as much as the rent had been, they 
were enabled to accnmnlate a substantial home lnv<‘Stmenl of their own. The 
good results of such action toward the coming generation can not be overesti- 
mated. 

Right in line Avith that we have received groat assistance from the employers, 
because in many instances the wage earner would inquire from thorn relative to 
owning a home, buying a lot, and they have practically alniiys encouraged it, 
and in fact, in some instances, tl»ey have oven advanced the first payment. 

Assurance of regularity of work and decrease of nnempl<>ymeiit : The oi)eu 
shop in Los Angeles has undoubtedly brought to this city a groat number of fac- 
tories and a vast amount of eastern capital for investment, wliich lias done a 
great deal to build up Los Angeles and assure regularity of Avork to the Avage 
earner. 

Protection of tlie industrial and civil rights of the individual; The oi>en shop 
in Los Angeles prc'sents an equal chance to the union man and the nonunion 
man to make a llviinr, and llie cliaraetor of his Avork and the idiility of the man 
alone delermines his wage, independent of any afliliation. Each man is judged 
acceniing to his own merits, thus provitling competition between llie difl'erent 
iiidivldnals. 

General and technical education and the ability to secure thorough mastery 
of a trade: With the open shop having no regular set scale of Avages, it 
remains AAith.the wage earner who is ambition to so improve his Avork and 
increase his etliciency so to add to his earning capacity. A man’s recompense 
is bused entirely upon the character and class of Ids Avork and bis ability. 
In this way there is undoubtedly a greater inducement to more tlioronghly 
mastering Ids trade in shorter time, because on this depends Ids salary and 
advancement. 

Emplo.Miient of labor: Our operations upon the many tracts jdaced upon 
the market by us have iiuolved the employing of considerable labor, both 
skilled and unskilled, in all branches. We have operated and are uoav operat- 
ing grading outlits, surveying gangs, ecment gangs, building gangs, and ranch 
gang< Tlie Avorking-day for our help is eiglit houis and the Avagos paid equal 
to and bettor than that of the uiiioii schedule. We o])erate on the open-shop 
plan, paying and advancing a man according to his ability and Ids work. 

The range of our Avages is as follows: tkirpenters, $1 per day; carpenters’ 
helpers, $ 2.00 per day; painters, ,$3.75 per day; engim'ors, .$100 per month; 
superintendents, ,$125 per montli; gang foreman, ,$5 p(‘r day; cement Avorkers, 
$8.75 per day ; teamsters and olluw unskilled help, ,$2.,50 per day. 

We hove nev(‘r had strikes or labor troubles of any kind to contend Avith. 
The coinpai^y always has In its emjdoy from 50 to 200 men. 

Along that lino in our building department and grading AAwk, Avhere we 
employ labor, it has always been our policy to direct our foremen that they 
are not to expc'ct a man to do but a day's Avork, and in the event he don’t do 
it lie Avonbl have to he discharged, and if his Avork Avas superior in quality 
or quantity his Avages were eitlun- increased or he was promoted to a Idgher 
position. 

I have some photographs here ndalivo to the dilTereut characters of the 
houses Ave build tliat I could submit. 

Chairman Walsjt. Re very glad to have you submit and put them In llie 
record, any that you may have. 

(Ten jihotographs, showing various propertie.s described by Mr. Janus, Avere 
submitted but are not printed.) 
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Chairman Walsh, Can you estimate the total number of miles in this city 
occupied by wage earners as owners either fully paid up or under contract 
of payment? 

Mr. Janss. The number of miles? 

Chairman Walsh. The number of miles in the city, street miles, occupied 
by wage earners as owners. 

Mr. Janss. I have never computed that. 

Chairman Walsh. You have never computed that? 

Mr. Janss. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to ask a few questions. I undenstood you 
to say that you had homes that were built that the lot and building only cost 
$ 600 ? 

Mr. Janss. Six hundred and twenty-five dollars; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliat kind of a house would that be? 

Mr. Janss. I have a photograph there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Photographs don’t tell us anything. Would it 
have a cellar? Tell us all about that house. 

Mr. Janss. What we call a California house. 

Commissioner O'Connell. A California house? 

Mr. Janns. You probably call it a .shack. 

Commi.s.sioner O’Connell. A .shack? 

Mr. Janss. Yes; it is just two rooms; just a frame house, frame construc- 
tion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the cost of that to build? 

Mr. Janss. The house co.sts about from $150 to $200. 

(Commissioner O’CJ’onnell. What is the lot worth? 

]\lr. Janss. The lot is worth, pos.sihly, a couple of hundred iloDar.s. 
f^)mmissloner O’Connell. You sell it for .$6(X)? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would he the profit; $200 in that? 

Mr. Janss, Two to three hundred dollars profit; ye.s, sir; along tliat line. 
Commissioner O’Oonnfill. Ju.st a moment. Is tliat locafed .‘^ome place In Los 
Angeles? 

Mr. Janss. Yes. sir; right adjoining the city of Los Angeles. 

Commissioner O’Connetl. Adjoining the city? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How far out? 

IMr. Janss. Why, it takes about 20 minutes, I presume, on the street ear. 
Commi.ssioner O’Connell. What kind of a family can live in that house? 

IMr. Janss. They are laboring people; probably be a man that wilt get around 
$2 or $2.50, 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many of them; father, wife, and how many 
children? 

Mr. Janss. Why, I presume two or three children. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In two rooms? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir ; two or three rooms. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, is there a large numher of these houses to- 
gether there? 

Mr. Janss. No; that Is simply the cheapest form of house. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. How mueh ground i.s attached to the liouse? 

Mr. Janss. Tlie smallest lot 50 by 150. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Fifty by one hundred and fifiy? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the next gi*nde of housi' aliine that, say 

$1,000? 

Mr. Janss. A thousand dollars. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would be the clifforeuce IxHween those two? 
Mr, Janss. Well, the stylo of house would be larger, contain more rooms. 
Commissioner O’Connell. Would have a bathroom? 

Mr. Janss. No, sir. 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. us get a bathroom liouse. 

Mr. Janss. The house that we put the bathroom in would run from $1,400 
to $1,650. . ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. W^here would that be located; right in the city? 
IMr. Janss. Be within about a block of the car line — 5-cent car Hue. 
Commissioner O’Connell, What would that be, a four or five room house? 
Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner O’Connem.. Wlmt would be the eost of that house? 

Mr. Janss. I couldn’t say oft’haiid. I liaveii’t got any figures of the cost. It 
would simply be a guess. 

('ommissionor O’Connkll. You build in large numbers? 

Mr. Janss. We build tiiem 25 to 50 at a time. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How do these pwple i)urchase homes, by weekly 
or monthly installments? 

Mr. Janss. Monthly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You take a $600 house, what do they pay down? 

Mr. Janss. Fifteen to twenty-five dollars. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Fifteen to twenty-five? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissions- O’Connei.l. Then how much money a month do they pay for 
the installment? 

Mr. Janss. Seven and one-half. 

' Commissioner O’Connell. Seven and one-half? 

^Ir. Janss. Seven and a half to ten. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why is tin* difference between .seven and a lialf aud 
ten? 

Mr, Janss. Depends uporv — some people i)ay down more than seven and a 
half. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Take the seven and a half i>er month payment, 
how many payments must they make? 

Mr. Janss. Our average house ue fiLUjre should pay out in seven years. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnell. Seven years? 

Mr. Janss, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNELL. What would he the total amount in. in that 

time; total amount of interest? 

Air. Janss. You mean the ifiterest? I don’t know. 1 ne\er figured that up. 

(’ommissioiier O’Connell. I want to get at how much money a man pays for 
a $6(K) house. 

Mr. Janss. I have never figured it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does he pay $1,060? 

Mr. Janss. I never figured that. Tliat would depend entirely on how he kept 
his payments up. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppo,se lie kept the payments regularly every 
month? I suppose there is additional interest to he charged. I su]>pose .some 
of these wet'kly or monthly installments go to the purpose of re<lu<*ing the 
original principal? 

Air. Janss. Yes. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEf.L. What T want to know is how miicli nioivey a man 
pays into your company to own a $600 house. 

Mr, .lANSS. I haven't figure<l that at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Never figured i1 out? 

Air. Janss. No; I have never figured it out. 

Comml.ssioner O’Connell. You say your company is building up proj>crty and 
selling it and dwsn’t figure out to know wiiat the total amount will figure up 
at the end of the time a liuilding is paiil for? 

Mr. Janss. It undoubtedly has been figured up, hut T personally ha\e never 
figured it up. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Can you (ell us offhand iiow many i>e(jple in Los 
Angeles and vicinity of this property you have been handling are paying into 
your company mouthy payments? 

Mr. Janss. How many people? 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many have you on your liooks? 

Air. Janss. I don’t know. We have great numbers, thousands. 

Commissioner O’C/Onnell. Tousands? 

Air. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you give ils some idea—ls it 10,000? 

Air. Janss. It is not 10.000. I couldn’t give it to you accurately. That ha.s 
never been computed either, because we have f<ny- «)lher departuients, and we 
have got a great number of trac’ks, and that has never been figured. 

Commissioner O’Connelt,. You say you liave thousands of men on your book.s 
and yet you d«>n’t know how many are i>aying fer homes? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What percentage of the business of Los Angeles 
dv>es your firm handle? 
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Mr. .Tanss. Very siiiall. 

Conunissiuner 0’CoN^El.L. Very small? 

Mr. Janss. Very .small. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. It Is fair lo assume there art‘ lens of thousands of 
persons in Los Angeles paying for their homes on the same basis that jou sell 
them ? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that they don’t know, nor the companies ilmi’l 
know', how muc‘h at the end of the time they pay for it? 

Mr. Janss. They migiit. I <lon’t know. I have mwer asked them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I noti<'e in the statement, jou say that (here is a 
larger percentage of laboring people owning their homes in lios Angeles tiian in 
any other city in the United States? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wlmre do yon gather tlio^e statistics? 

Mr. Janss. I have seen tho.se stntisti<‘s a nnml>ei- of times. Imt I <*ouldn’l t(‘lU 
you exactly where I got them. I ha\e seen them a iuiml)er of times. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did I uudersland you to say they w’ere owning 
theii* own homes or paying for their homes? 

Idr. Janss. I navari by that owming tbe'ir homes. 

(kumnissioner O’Connkit. Outright? 

Mr, Janss. Yes, sir; outright. 

(>)mmissioner O'Connei.l. Ha\e been paid for? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir; paid for. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I liave bad tigures, I have )KH»n interested in 

this question for some little time. 1 liave liad some Hgnres looked tip. t 

have hud court (muse records here gone over, but it took too long n time to get 
them. Wo liave tulcen tlie eensus tigur<*s— the last census tigures—and tliere 
may Im some ehangi'S, These are for 1010. The total homes owmed in Los 
Angeles, as show’ii by the eensus of 1010, was 78,078; the total free homes 
W’itlmui mortgagi‘, 17,249; num)>er of renttsl homes, 42.000. Tlie total propor- 
tion of homes owned or lieiiig paid f<»r Iiy the people of Los Angelos, ineinding 
wageworkers, is 4 per cent, Now% it is fair to assume tint there are a larger 
jiereenlage of busim'ss men. w'ealthy men, tlie middle classes, wlio own tlieir 
lioiiK's outrighl, than there are of tlie w'ugew'orkers, that they are largely 
tlie on(*s who are paying for their liomes, and yet out of the 78.000 homes in 

liOS Angeles there are only 21 iier cent of tlieni that are free of mortgage. Now, 

tell us whether those figures will bear up your statement that Los Angeles has 
more home owners among the w'agew’orkers than any other eily of (he United 
States? 

Mi'. .Ian’ns. You are taking the 1910 figures, and those are not the proper 
tigures. 

C(»mmissioiier O’t’oNNELi,. Tliey are the only aenirate figures w'e couhl get. 

Mr. JvNSs. I understand; but what I mean to say is our great building 
development was from 1910 on. T know’ the 1.. A. Investment Co., our <'om- 
pan>, ami the other builders of the homes were very active from that time on. 

Comiiiissioiier O'Connell. What is the average indeed home — that is, such as 
tile meeliaiiie of Los Angeles li\es lii — wliat d(»es it cost ; or what is it w'ortli, 
rather? 

Mr, Janss. AVhy, witli us it is aiumt the ,$1,800 or $1.400 — sells for that. 

ComiiiissloTier 0 ’(’onnell. I wouhl like to know' what, on your plan (d' col- 
lecting these payrnonts every month, whatever they are, li(*w' much money that 
man would pay in to y»nir company to own tliat home? If you luwen't got the 
tigures, will you look them up and send them to us? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir; I can give d. T can give that for you. You S(‘e, it is 
not ahvays the same along that line, l)eeau.se, while it takes siwen years for a 
man to pay up If he keeirs up his p.iyments, the great percentage of people 
pay up In a great deal shorter time than that, because after they get any 
equity that ainoiiiits to anything they take a great deal more Interest In keep- 
ing up their property, and they pay for it a gooil deal more rapidly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Of course a man wants to be more successful, ami 
the sfMiner he pays for it the better it will be, naturally. Rut what I am 
getting at is tlie extreme case, tlie man that goes to the extreme. 

Mr. Janss. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now', us to equities. What percentage (►f the sales 
that you have made have the purchasers gotten equities and then you have to 
close them out? 
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Mr. Janss. Three per cent. 

Commissioner O'Conisell. Tliree per cent? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Have yon any fijiiires — I mean in numbers? 

Mr. Janss. No; I haven’t In numbers. We hRure that out at about approxi- 
mately 3 per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In dollars, what would it mean? 

Jlr. Janss. Why, it wouldn’t mean very much in dollars, for the reason that 
in the great number of tliese instances the men that lost had no equity at all. 
For instance, a man would pay $25 on a house, and he would move into the 
house and live tliei’e tlmee or four months, possibly five months, and then he 
would leave, and he really was Indebted to us when he left ; he had no equity. 
Tlien, in other instances, where on payments a man would have an equity, but as 
a rule it is very seldom that a man puts an equity to amount to anything in a 
J^ullding that he forfeits. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What do jou figure the rate of interest? 

Mr. Janss. Figure 6 and 7 per cent. 

Comndssioner O’Connell. Six and seven? 

Mr. Janss. Yes; some contracts are 0 and some contracts are 7. 

(Commissioner Weinstock acting chairman.) 

Acting (.’hairinan Weinstock. Any questions? 

Commissioner Gakketson. I have one, on the rate of payment, Mr. Janss, 
that you have mentioned, I am taking your own figures, if I understand it, on 
tills $600 property you pay, I think you said, $15 to $2’) down. 

Mr. Janss. Fifteen dollars to twenty-five dollars down; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. And $7 a montli? 

lilr, Janss, Siwen and one-half to ten. 

(vominissionor Gakketson. Seven and a Iialf? 

^Ir, Janss. To ten. 

Commissioner Gakketson. I was taking tlio lowest limit. I was trying to 
find out what it amounted to, as to \\heii the man got out in sevcTi years, his 
payment at $7 a month wouhl he $84 

Mr. Janss. But it is $7.50. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Well, $90. 

Mr. Janss. Yos. 

Commissioner Gakketson. That would put it just about $600, a little bit in 
excess of It, witli the $15 to $25 down payment. \Vh(‘re is the interest? 
lloughly the interest would run, at tlie current rates for the whole amount, 
Mhile not accurate, about the rate of interest for half the time; tlmt is, 
approximately it. 

Mr. Janss. I presume so. 

Commissioner Gakketson. And it would run along $130 or $140? 

Mr. Janss. I presume so. 

Commissioner Gakketson. For the tlireo years and a half, if the time is 
seven, the whole amount of interest, and on the basis of $90 a year it would 
take him well up toward two years more to pay the interest alone? 

Mr. Janss. You are taking the lowest cash price that we have ever sold for. 
You are taking the lowest; you are not taking the average at all? 

(’ommlssioner Gakketson. I am not taking ilie average at all? 

Mr. Janss. No. 

Commissioner Gakketson. I am ratin'r careful, because I come in contact 
'^vith these time payments ratlier intimately at homo, and the average man 
paying that close to the rental wage, usually has urifinlslied payments on the 
judgment day. If your other payments are as close to the line as that one, 
how, do you get your seven-year average? 

Mr. Janss. We have computed the average, Mhen I say $7.50 to $10, we 
compute the general average. Well, now, you take that, that is the very lowest 
that we let a man have a contract on. Tlie man practically always pays more 
than that. 

Commissioner Gakketson. But you take a $2,000 house on tlie same basis, it 
would be $15 per month payment? 

Mr. Janss. No, no, no. On a $2,000 proposition they pay from $15 to $25. 

Commissioner Gakketson. I took the wrong amount, $2,000 — $1,200, he would 
make $15 payments. 

Mr. Janss. No; he would go from $15 to $25; somewhere around In there. 

OmimiHsioner Gakketson. AVhen do you make deeds, when imyments are 
coinpletcHl ? 
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Mi’i Jan'ss. If a man has paid in half, we will Rive him a deed. 

Comiuistsioner Garhetson. In reality then, the issuing of the doeil Is no evi- 
dence that the man owns more than a safe equity in the homo? Or a safe 
guaranty? 

Mr. Janss. We will give a man a deed, but it Is very seldom that they ask 
for it. We issue very few deeds until a man has paid for the property entirely. 
But if a man has paid in half, we will give him a deed. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. H. H. LYON. 


Chairman Walsit. What Is your business? 

Senator Lyon. Assistant deputy labor commissioner. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been assistant deputy labor commis- 
sioner? 

Senator Lyon. Four years. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you pitch your voi<e higher, idease. because we can 
not hear you? Have you held any oihclal position in tiie State of California? 

Senator Lyon. Y^es, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. What? 

Senator Lyon. Member of the State senate. 

Chairman ^^'ALSH. How long were ^ou a memiier of Ihe State senate? 

Senator Lyon. Four years. 

Chairman W'alsh. I am going to ask you lirst, befon^ 1 get to the question, 
whether or not you had anything to do with the passage of tlio so-called work- 
men’s compensation act of California? 

Senator Ia^on. I did. 

(diairman Walsh. What was it? 

Senator Lyon. I was cliairman of the committee of labor and capital that 
handled the measure. 

Chairman Walsh. What was ihe altitude of the employers toward Ibis act 
wliile It was before the legislature? 

Senator Lyon. They fought it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any explanation for the fact wliieli seems to 
exist here that those same employers now are heartily in favor of it? 

Senator L\on. I would like to make a statement in tlmt eonneetion. 

Chairman Walsh. .Tust make your statement in your own way, as concisely 


as you can, Senator. 

Senator Lyon. The act was regardeil as the big measure to be put through 
llie legislature by Gov. Johnson. It was prepan‘d by the industrial accident 
I'ommission and was in ebargo of Judge \\ illis 1. Morrison, of this city. On 
account of the fact that it was regarded as an administration measure, and 
on aeeouut of the opposition of the insuranee eompanies, there was a eam- 
jiuign of vilUlication and misreiiresentation earried on tlirongliout the State 
by tlie newspaper organs owned and controlled by the interests, such as the 
Los Angeles Times, tlie San Francisco Chronicle, and the San Diego Union. 

in tiio insistent criticism of this act its enemies w’ent to tlie extreme. They 
diawv pictures of ruination visited upon all small industries and .small em- 
idovers. The act was referred to as the “ Indiistral paral.Nsis act,’' and the 
press referred to and drew vivid pictures of the industrial calamity that would 
result if it was enacted into law', showing how' employers would have to close 
down their industries, thereby throwing countless thousands out of employment 
and causing tlie industrial ruination of the State. Articles such as this were 
published not only iieriodlcally, but each day while the act was before the 
legislature, and copies of tliese papers containing full-page attacks on the act 
were placed on the desks of each member of the legislature. An article which 
appeared in one of these papers w'as usually copied by tlie others, and such 
other papers in the State as were opposed to the mlministration or wore con- 
trolled by the insurance fraternities or Interests. 1 have a good many of these 
clippings fi'om the new'spapers wdileh tend to show' the attitude of the manu- 
facturers at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly submit those? 

Senator Lyon. Yes. But I want them back. 

(The clippings referred to by Senator Lyon are as follow^s:) 

For example, the Times of Slay 4. 1913, says: “This act now 
the leclslattire Is condemned hy its origin, by Its supporters, as well as by Its 
provisions. It was sired by crime, mothered by graft, and If born will be one 
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of tho ^reatost monstrosities ever ]»ro<1u('0d from the brains of lej;islators. 
The purpose of the law is graft, manifestly.” 

The San Francisco Chronicie of April 3 says: “There is no such law in 
existence on earth, nor is it conceivable that simli a one shoukl be proposed 
outside of a lunatic asylum or the (California Legislature.” 

The San Diego ITiioii of April IS says; “The bill which thus masquerades 
under a title designed to appeal to many Is ])robably the most shameless 
measuH' that was ever seriously considered by a lawmaking body.” 

A Stockton paper of April 20 says: “The workman's compensation bill is 
misnamed. It should be called the ‘ Dully burglars’ best bill for votes.’ ” The 
following is a fair samjde <)f the headlines us(h! ; “Would drive out business — ■ 
luM'stors will seek other fields.” 

Stmator T.yon. The employers also at that time sent telegram after telegram 
to each of the members, and insura mv ('ompanies had their personal friends 
send them telegrams protesting against the passage of the bill. 

Chairinan Wai.sii. ('’ommissloner Weinstock has some questions that he 
would like to ask you in regard t(> the operation of this bill before I go to the 
other. 

(’oinmissioner Weinstock. Have .\ou attended any of these liearings. Mr. 
Lyon? 

Si'iiator Lyon. Of this <‘<nmnission here? 

(’oinmissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Senator I.yon. .Tust one is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. WcMI, have you followed the testimony as pub- 
lished in the press? 

Senator Lyon. Somewhat ; yes, sir. 

Commlssicnier Weinsi'ock. You liave noticed, ihen, llmt the* employers thai 
have appeared before this commission — large and small (‘inployers — are a uiut 
in approving the plan and In expressing the opinion that they would not wii)e it 
out if they could? 

Senator Lyon. I have; ye.s, sir. 

CommissiomT Wein.stock. Wcdl, that would nmke it ch>ar, them, tind. as a 
rule, they have all testified that in the beginning they were hostile to it? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

(k)mmissioner Weinstock. That they believed it would ju-ove a serious burden 
on their industry and would criiiple their possibilities? Well, in view of those 
facts, then, it must be evident that in the beginning those men were misled and 
misinformed. Do you hold the local newsj)apers like the Times responsible 
for deliberately and willfully mishauling and misinforming the employers ami 
causing them to look upon this thing as a great menace, when in fact it was a 
protection? 

Senator Lyon. I w<)uid not say .just tlmt ; no. sir: hut I believe that the 
press has poisoned tlie minds of the busine.ss ]H‘ople of the State as to w’hat 
really the bill did do. I don’t believe the mamifucturers themselves at the 
tiim* understood the measure. They were entirely ignorent of it; they w'ere 
just reading these newspapers and, as I say, it just eom])letely fKii.soned tlieir 
minds. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, wluit ivas the purpo.se of the newspaper.s 
lier(‘ and elsewhere, as you have r(‘ad Inau .\oui’ elij)pings tluu’e, to inten- 
tionally and deliberately and willfully i)fdson th(‘ minds of ih(‘ employers 
toward w hat has since pn»ven to he a mo.st iienefieent legislative measure? 

Senator Lyon. The only thing I can say is tliat eertjiin iiew.spai)ers had an 
understanding with the big l)u.sine.s.s interests and the insurance eonipanies. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You believe, tlien, that tliey did it not in good 
faith? 

Senator T.<yon. I believe that t]u‘y were misleil. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That the papers themselves were misled? 

Senator Lyon. jMore or le.ss; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are connected wdth the lalior bureau here, 
Senator? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

(,’onimissloner Weinstock, That brings you in touch with the w'orkers? 

Senator Lyon. It does; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wetnstoi k. From the various spheres of activity, what have 
you found to he the sentiment of the workers toward the workmen’s compen- 
sation act? 

Senator Lyon. Well, they all approve of it ; very greatly pleased with it. 
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Ck)mmlssiouer Weinsto('k. Have you heard any commenls from small em* 
ployers? 

Senator I.yon. No, sir ; that Is, not against the measyre. 

Commissioner Wein stock. No adverse comments? 

Senator Lyon. No, sir. Everybo»ly that I linve heard speak of the measure 
has spoken in a friendly manner. 

Clmirman Walsh. (Commissioner Garretson would like to ask .sou a quotlon. 

Commissioner Garketson. What was the date of that newspa[)er caiiij>aigii. 
Senator? 

Senator Lyoa. .lust after the legislature couveiuMl in March. Tl coidiiiued ;\il 
through the month of March. 

CV)minission(‘r Carrktson. March what year? 

Senator Lyon. 1013. 

(Commissioner C ^rretson. I noticed tiiere that yon read stalcamaUs that were 
made by these ne^Yspapers in regard to the fact that sueh legislation was 
unheard of outside of an insane asylum or tlie (kdifornia I.egislature? 

Senator Lyon. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Carketson. Would that appeal to joii as a willful mi.s‘-tate- 
ment of fact. 

Senator Lyon. T thought 

Commissioner (lAtmETsoN. Or Titter den.se ignorance. 

Senator Lyon. I thought so at the time, hut T laiil it to the fact that they 
were opposed to the present administration. 

Cornmlssioner Cakuf.tson, Isn’t it a 1‘ael tlial coinpensal ion l<‘gislarH»n was 
at tliat time either under consideration or actusdly eife<-tive iJi half Hie Slates 
of the Lnion? 

Senator Lyon. It had been passed in .sev(*ral States, but just the I'xact numb(‘i- 
I can not tdl you. 

Coinmi.ssioner Carretson. Well, it bad been in forci' and ef(V<‘( it) many, and 
it was b(‘lng considered in at least half? 

Senator Lyon. It bad ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Cariietson. At that time? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Cakrktson. Was it not a fact that at the same time it Iiad 
been adopted and made effective in every European country, possibly except 
Turkey, and the Swiss period — adopted and Avent back and reado]>t(‘d? 

(commissioner Wktnstot'k. It prevails in e\ery Ktiro])e5iii country. 

(Vmiinissioner C\RTurr.soN. That is the bistory in Sw itzerland, w’ilb the possi- 
ble exception — aitbougli I tliink it had been n'enacted in Switzerlaml. 

Senator Lyon, Tlnit was the understanding, and that was the suggestion 
that wais made to us that it had been passed in praetically all of the European 
countries. 

Commissioner Gakretson. As a motder of thought and a purveyor of fads, 
the iiewspajiers ovldenlly failed in their mission, in the latter part of it. at 
least? 

Senator Lyon. I think so; yes. 

Commissioner Garkkt.son. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Nowg Senator, have you mad<‘ any particular study of 
labor conditions in the street raihvay.s of Los Angeles? 

Senator IjYon. Some; yes, sir. 

('^bairman Walsh. What was your conneetiou that caused you to nuake this 
study ? 

Senator I.yon. Complaints coining in ns to long hours of work. 

Chairman Walsh. In your department? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean c<»mplalnts that came to tlie laiior dt‘partment? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, .sir; complaints that came to the labor commissioner’s 
office. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state, as concisely as possible, the laiior 
conditions of the street railways of Los Angeles as you have oliserved them. 

Senator Lyon. In l^os Angeles the street railway compunj' — that is, the 
Los Angeles Railway Co., the men will average, for instance, about 10 houi-v^ a 
day. Some of the men w’ork huiger hours than that. We have a good many 
complaints, especially from men knoivn as extra men. These extra men report 
in the morning at about 4.40, wait for a run an hour or two, get maybe an 
hour’s run, then lay around, and it is probably 10 or 11 o'clock at night before 
they get through, and they have put in about five hour’s actual time tliat 
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they get paid for. They probably earn about $1.75 for the day. Some of them 
ouly make 90 cents a day. Some of the men are kept at the barn, for in- 
stance, on the waiting- list by the foreman. They get 15 cents an hour while 
they wait. They will be kept there three hours, then go out on a baseball 
run or something of that sort, which pays 25 cents an hour, and run about 
an hour and a half. That means that they will earn about 90 cents. The 
interurbans will work all the way from 9 to 16 hours a day, especially in 
the summer time. liOst year some of the men stayed 17 or 18 hours right 
along Saturday, Sunday, and holidays. 

Chairman Walsh. How does your department — what action does your de- 
partment take with reference to complaints of that character? 

Senator Lyon. None at all. 

Chairman ’\^'ALSII. Do you keep a record of tlieni? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you be kind enough to submit to this commission at 
your early convenience the record that you have of the complaints of that 
eliaracter from the Street Railway Co. of Los Angeles or vicinity? 

Senator Lyon. I will. I miglit say in that connection that the reason that 
no action is taken in reference to that matter is because we have no law that 
limits the time in regard to a street railway company. There is a State law 
i-egnlating them to 16 hours, hut nothing to regulate the 10-hour men. Now, in 
ltX)0 and 1913 th(‘re was an elYort made to pass a 10-hour law. In 1909 and 
1913 the street car company put out some of their inspectors and had petitions 
signed by the men, got two or three thousand signatures, and sent delegations of 
men to the legislature to prot(‘st against the passage of the 10-hour law; that 
is, they sent tlie conductors ami motormcn. Tlio result uas that the bill was 
never passed. Tlie men themselves wanted the measure. I received dozens of 
letters asking us to pass it aial to pay no attention to the petition sent in by 
the company, or pay no attcmlioii to the men who conu‘ to protest against it, 
because their expenses had been paid by the company to go and protest. 

(nu\irinan Wai.sit. Tliese petitions you referred to, wore those signed by any 
of tlie purported employ e(‘S of tlie company? 

Sciiatm* Lyon. Well, they w(TO signed by the enijiloyees. They were signed 
because the inspectors of the street railway company or some person would 
bring them around and they were given to uiiderstuml if tliey didn’t sign them 
to look out. 

(’hairnum Walsh. How great would you say that ^^as? What proportion of 
the employees wlio signed such iietitioiis protesting against tlie proposed law? 

Senator Lyon. Kvery one it was presmited to. 

I’hairniau Walsh. Alamt how many in number? 

Senator Lyon. I suppose about 2,090. 

Cliairman Walsh. Practically all of the employees petitioned against a cliange 
of the hours? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Chairman "Walsh. From wlience did the requests come to ignore tliose peti- 
tions and pass the law anyway? 

Senator Lyon. In the form of letters and also some of the committeemen 
sent by the company themselves, saiil tlu‘ir expenses wwi.' paid by the company. 

(-’luiirn’an Walsh. What did tliey say about llieir actual personal viewpoint 
toward the legislation? 

Smiator Lyon. Some of them thought it was ali right on account of getting 
paid by the hour, that th<‘y wouldn’t draw .so much salary If the bill was passed. 
Others thought it would he a good thing. 

('halrman Walsh. To shorten the hours? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. Of course, that was not talked before the committee 
when they appeared tliere to protest against the passage of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any other observations you made that would 
be illuminating to the commission as to the system of the street railway? I was 
asked to ask you particularly about this. 

Senator I.yon. The question has been asked a good many times as to the con- 
ditions of tlie street railway which relate to the union. In the State of Cali- 
fornia there are three companies — Sacramento, San .lose, and San Francisco — 
tliat have wliat is known as a carmen’s union. Those three cities pay bigger 
money and shorter hours to their men then the city of liOS Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you sketch briefly wliat the wages are, by way of 
comparison? 
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Senator Lyon. In San Francisco, on its ninnlcipally owned road, they work 
eight hours a day and receive .$8 a day for it. Should occasion demand that 
tliey work over eight hours, then tliey get time and a half lor any time put in 
over eight hours. In Oakland the wages run from 32 to 42 cents aii hour. They 
work 10 hours a day, or CO hours a week. The Sacramento pays 29 to 82 cents 
an hour. They work 9 and 10 hours a day, and run up to 6.5 or 70 hours a 
week. Los Angeles pays 25 to 30 cents an hour and works all the 'way from 
30 hours up. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Senator Lyon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Your department, I Ix'liove, has a bureau through which 
wage claims are collected? 

Senator Lyon. It has; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any otluT character of ( laims collected. ('x< ep( the 
wage claims? .. 

Senator Lyon. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly, what is your authority for doing that? 

Senator Lyon. It is not a duty imposed up<m us at all by law, but tbere was 
so much trouble in this city and no one to take care of those who could not 
afford to employ a lawyer and attorney, etc., that the governor instructed us to 
do what we could to help out, and the result is we (*ollect(*d alanit Slti.OOO a 
month for those who are unable to secure the services of an attorney. We 
also have a public defender, as you well know. 

Chairman Walsh. He has testified here. 

Senator liYON. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon the appointment of a public defemh'r at T.os Angeles 
did ho take up the entire duty of collecting wage claims in this Jurisdiction? 

St'nator Lyon. No, .sir. He has been of great assistant*, no (luesllon about 
that, hut we divide the work between us. 

Chairman Walsh. The State department still engages in the same duty? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is your organization, briefly? 

Senator Lyon. Wo have four men and four women. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have an attorney at tlie liead of it? 

Senator Lyon. In San Francisco, not in T.os Angelos. 

(fliairman Walsh. Do you emi)loy an attorney outside, wlicn^ the necessity 
arises? 

Senator T.von. No, sir; T do the prosecuting myself. 

(fliairman Wvlsh, That is under yoiir individual charge? 

Senator Lyon. Ye.s, si?*. 

Clmirman AVai-vSH. AMiat do you And or have you ina<le any observation as 
to the social henetit of such a thing? 

Senator Ly^n. There is no cpit^stion hat uhat it has Ixhmi of a groat deal of 
benefit in every way. 

Ciiairman AVai.sh, Did you find tbere was much l)itterne.ss on tbe part of 
the.se men that thought they had been impo.sed uj)on in what was to the em- 
ployer a very small way. hnt wli.at A>as to them a very hii’ge one, by not get- 
ting their compensation and getting it promptly? 

Senator Lyon. No, sir. AVe found all the merchants and otliers eoojicrating 
with us, and willing to do so. 

Chairman AValsh. AAMlling to help you? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Clmirman AA'alsh. How did that make for good fi'oling in the coimminity? 

Senator liYON. It created, of course, a good feeling aimaig th(' working class 
of people, and there has beiui no oiiposition shown to it at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it a distinct cause of .social in.iustice that thei*e wavS 
no way to provide for these small claims for those who could not alford or did 
not have the means to go into court to prosecute? 

Senator Lyon. It was; and during the year of 1913 I introduced into the 
legislature a bill known as the industrial court act, which would have taken 
care of these cases, hut the trouble is getting around the right to file demurrers 
and such as that. It takes so long. At the present time we are working on a 
measure of that kind in the labor commissioner’s office and intend to introduce 
it at the next session. 

Chairman AV.\t.sh. Do you find the present plan is reosouahly efficacious; 
that you get the money promptly that way? 

Senator liYON. A\'e liaven’t got i>ower sufficient. 
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Chrtiriuan Walsh. Do you find any resistance on the part of the debtors in 
tliese cases? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. To the State assuming any such activities? 

Senator Lyon. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Gurretson would like to ask a few ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. Senator, liave your investigations given you ifi- 
formation or opinion as to the extent which espionage of the men of the street 
railway company is indulged in? 

Senator L\on. What is tliat? 

Commissioner Gakhetson. Ks]>ionage, as to whetlier tlu'y lielong to tlie union? 

Senator Lyon. No, sir; very few. 1 liardly tliink tliere are any of the street 
car men who belong to tlie union. I d<ui’t i>eUeve they would l)e om])loyed if 
tliey belonged to the lyiion. 

Comird.ssioner Garuktson. How alxmt tlu* suburban system, the Paeitie 
Electric ? 

Senator Lyon. It is the same condition. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Has your e\'perienc(‘ led you to Ix'lieve that tlie 
rate of mortality is heavy if they l)elong to the union? 

Senator Lyon. I can’t say tiiat that makes any dilTerencc. 

(V)mmis.sioner GarreTvSON. Tliey don't discliarge them for it? 

Senator Lyon. They discharge them if they lind tliey bebmg to the union. 
Tliey don’t get in. 

(’ommissioiier Gakretson. Tlien it is a fatal disease to join the union out 
here? 

Senator Lyon. In the street railway ; yes. sir. 

Commissioner Garketson. Tlie statement was made luM'e that tiie Ilrown 
system of discipline was in use, but that there was no aicumulution of 
“ Brownies ” that would cause a man’s discliarge, or marks. 

Senator T.von. TlH‘y liav(‘ a system — for invtan<*e, a man will get a little liit, 
a minute beliind or something of that sort, and he receives a hdter notifying 
liim of that fact, and after he receives two or three of them he is simiily laid 
off, that is ail. 

Commissioner Gakretson, It does not take a great many of tlieni to produce 
discharge? 

Senator Lyon. No, sir. They have too many men. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Ha\e you known of any instances here where 
tliese local companies Imve sent delegations of employees to tlu' legislature to 
defend industrial legislation? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gauret.son, Have yon ever inn! an> reason to determine 
wliether those men that wore sent there wmv In sympathy with the purpose of 
their sending or not? 

Senator Lyon. They were generally paid lawyers or soiiKdliing of that sort 
who came there to fight the measurix 

Commi.ssloner Gakretson. But if they sent delegations of employees, actual 
ftperatlng men? 

Senator Lyon. That ha.s been done, as I say, in the street railway com- 
pany. 

f’omniissioner G.arbetson. I know they don’t with the steam railways, hut 
with the street railway. 

Senator Lyon. The street railway sends men In. 

(Tiairman Walsh. At this point we will adjourn until 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. 

(Wliereupon. at 12.80 o’chu'k p. m.. an mllonrriment was taken until 2 o’clock 
p. in. of the same day, Tuesday. September 15, 191 t.) 

AFTP:R RECEvSS -2 I*. M. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Pre.^ent as before. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Senator Lyon In the room? 

Senator I.iYon, Yes. 

Clmirman \^ aesh. Senator, please resume the .stand. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. H. H. LYON— Continued. 

Commissioner Garuetsox. Senator, in your capueity us inspoetor of the labor 
department, have you had any occasion to take action against any lai’^e em- 
ployers of labor In the vicinity in regard to violation of either the safety or 
sanitation law.s? 

Senator Lyon. I have ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have any been convicted? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are the court records available thereon? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wliat employers have been convicted of violation 
of those laws? 

Senator Lyon. The Baker Iron Works on two counts, for not Inning proper 
flooring for the men. That law pres(;ribes, Mr. Commissioner, that (‘very tioor 
above the second floor must have a covering or floor so as to pr(‘\ent the 
dropping of bolts and such as that from striking any of the men bi'low. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has there been any action under the hours of 
service — the eight-hour law? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Convict ions? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Against \\hom? 

Senator Lyon. Well, I expect about no of them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Any (»f thmn tliat have given testimony during 
these investigations? 

Senator T.\on. 'Phe Alia Planing iMill, I bcdieve, gave t(‘stlmony. Tlic> were 
convicted on one occasion. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you known (jf any action being taken by 
asso<*iations to wliicli they belong, disciplining them for a violation of the 
State law? 

Senator Lvon. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And at the time the worktnen’s compensation act 
was under discussion and during the period of its passage, do .\ou know of any 
jnstam-e wlaa-e large interests that were affected induced people to send tele- 
gi’ams at tlunr expense protesting against llie passage of the law? 

Senator J^yon. Yc'S, sir. 

Commissioner G \rretson. Wliat interests? 

Senator Lyon. For Instance, insurance companies went to i)ersonal friends of 
mine with telegrams and had them sign them and send tinun to im‘. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Tlie exiw‘nse heiiig home by the nHpie.stor? 

Senator Lyon. By the insurance companies. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Senator Lyon. Yes. 

(See Lyon exhil)it.) 

(Chairman Waesh. Tliat is all, Mr. Lyon: thank yon. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. F. J. ZEEHANDELAAR— Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. INIr. Zimliandeltiar, I understand >ou liav(' souk' additional 
Statement to make, and some statements joii desired to make in rebuttal. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

(Chairman Walsh. I will let yon just go ahead in .\(»ur <*wn way as bi iidly as 
the matter will permit. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I do not intend, ^Ir. Cliairman, to nwiew the testimony 
that has been given here at length and the \MTmg eonslructions that have been 
placed on some of the actions of the ein])loy(‘rs, or the intent of tlieni. I shall 
simply in a brief way refute some of the statements made liere on certain 
I)hases of your investigation; for example, the (piestion of employment. 

The conditions that existed Iiero last December. It certainly is evident to 
you that the same problem that confronted Los Angeles in the unemployment 
question was found in every poinilous center of the United Stato.s. Even San 
Francisco, that isn’t advertising herself or her climate, and tint is working 
under closed-shop conditions, was confronted with the same clrcuinstance.s 
But that the number of unemployed is largely exaggerated than ever existed 
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here, I desire to read to you a brief synopsis from t/ie iiv&t iWlUdi tepocC o( 
the municipal charity commission. It says: 

“ Late in December, 1913, it was reported through the press of the city and 
of tlie Nation that there were over 30,000 unemployed who were starving In 
Los Angeles and who could not secure work, l^'hile many of those closely In 
touch with the city’s problem felt tlie number was exaggerated, nevertheless 
every effort was put forth to bring immediate relief. Tlie charities and schools 
as well as individual philanthropists provided the necessities of life without 
deep inquiry as to the efforts of the dependent to provide for himself. 

“ Those in charge of the free employment bureau hastened their efforts and 
develoi>ed plans by which temporary work could be provided for the needy while 
Iiermaneiit positions could be found. 

“ Tiiere were four groupings made of those in need of employment and tem- 
porary employment furnished in accordance with the conditions. These were, 
tirst, lieads of families for whom effort was made to procure work in the city 
limits at $2 for eight hours’ wtirk per day. The unmarried unemployed citi- 
zens of the United States to whom tliree meals and lodging were furnislied in 
return for four hours’ useful work daily. 

“ (3) The aliens, chielly Mexicans, many of whom, brought by the railroads, 
were discharged wlien no longer needed and did not return home, and 

“ (4) Those who insisted on living on public charity and by theft, which 
cases were called to the attention of the police department. 

“ In order to provide the needed temporary arrangement which should sup- 
ply food and lodging in return for four hours’ useful work daily, two camps 
were established in Grlfflfth Park, one for white labor, the other for IMexicans, 
the great difference in diet necessitating such separation. 

“ The w’ork provided was tree planting and work in the parks, labor known 
as pick-nnd-sliovel work. The capacity of each camp was 300, and at no time 
while they were maintained, which was from January 5 to ^iarch 30, was the 
number of residents in either camp greater than 108. All laborers were brought 
back from tlie camp to the city as soon as permanent work was found for 
them. The numbers sent to the camp were as follows: January, 301 Mexicans, 
789 white ; February, 40 IMexicans, 148 wliile. P.y March the need for the camps 
ceased, and they were closed. 

“ Some strong side lights on the question of unemployment were secured in 
the the process of dealing with this situation. 

“ In an especial inquiry into a district wlicre 148 Mexican families were re- 
ceiving support from tlie charities, only one member, a lad of 19, was willing 
to woi’k. Tlie others said tliut they di<l not need work, us the cliarities scliools 
or certain individuals were looking after them. When 05 heads of families 
were notitieil that they would be given work at the park on a certain day, 48 
aplieured at headquarters. To these, car fare to the park was given, but only 
29 arrived there. 

“All the activities for relief owing to this close cooperation, not only with 
each other, but with the bureau of employment, were alilo to check up the 
situation and to .scpariite those who only wanted an oiqiortuiiity of common 
.lustice and n fair chance from those di'lerniiiied to live in some way or other 
upon the public bounty. 

“Los xVngeles in her determination that the able-bodied sliould earn their 
support lost many urn lesi ruble citizens. 

“ The greatest problem whicli the bureau faces i.s the finding of efficient 
workers. The majority do not arise above th(‘ mediocre class, and desirable 
"yHisltions go begging because the employee has not uttained the efficiency which 
is his most desirable asset in the labor market. 

“ Ignorance is the chief cause of mediocrity, as it is of delinquency and 
<lei>endency. Its only cure is knowledge. Those who deal with the unemployed, 
those who see the masses of the inefficient forced to a role of greater or less 
dependency, realize the vital need of the training, especially vocational, ^vhich 
gives to the child the tools by which he Is enabled to procure for himself steady, 
efficient progress toward higher staiuhirds of comfort and power.” 

The total amount appropriated for the unemployed was $3,500 for Ueo plant- 
ing — that \vas not paid . out in charity — $3,0(X) for tree fuud — $3,003.00 and 
$030.94— or less than $7,000 during the unemployed period. 

I would like to incorporate that in the exhibits, please. 

(Document entitled “ First Annual Report of the Municipal Charities Com- 
mission of the city of Los Angeles, Cal,,” July 1, 1913, to July 1, 1914, was sub- 
mitted in printed form.) 
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Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garreison says lie would like to ask you a 
ilimstion. 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garketson. In connection with the charity bureau, Isn’t It a 
fact that the chairman of that charily bureau used means of his own to stop 
tlie Influx? 

:Mr. Zeehandetaar. That what? 

Commissioner Garketson. To stop the intlux. 

:Mr. Zeehandei.aau. The chairman of tlie commission? 

Commissioner Garketson. Yes. 

Mr. Zeeiiandelaar. Not to my knowledji:e. 

(kunmlssioner Garketson. How is that? 

Mr. Zeeuanuelaar. Not to my knowledge; I don’t see why he should. 

Commissifiner Garretson. To stop the intlux of just the class of labor that 
was then unemployed by using his personal intluence to hinder the oxtenshm of 
time on contracts and thus cost some of the companies that had been bringing 
in that class of men a very consideralilc amount of money? 

;Mr. Zeeiiandelaar. I don’t think so, sir. I have no personal knowledge of it 
at all. I simply give you his report; that is all I know. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Mr. Zeeiiandelaar. Soiik' reference has been made to the merchants and 
manufacturers’ association, and by tlie way, from the testimony that has been 
given here, the association is responsible for all sins — of course, that is under- 
stood — that tlie association refused to attend a meeting that was called to solve 
tliat problem of the unemployed. The reasons were siiniily that we had a liody, 
a municipal body, that liad the authority to do anything that was necessary in 
the premises, had authority of law, that could handle the situation without 
taking it tip by individual organizations whereby the ultimate outc’ome would 
be tliat subscriptions would be solicited from the public, and we believed that 
it was the duty of that commission to do as siihsiHiuently was shown, to apply 
the public funds for that piirpo.se. And in connection, I will call your attention 
to this fact, that the merclianls and manufacturers’ association in 18f)G, when 
tlie city faced a similar condition, raised $2G.<X)0 from among our members and 
public-spirited citizens, and put them to work, relieving 500 men, mn»*rled men 
and families, to the number of 4,800 people, in Improving Elysian Park. That 
simply shows that when occasion requires and the public demands a general 
inoveiiicnt, that the merchants and manufacturers’ association Is willing to co- 
operate, and ready to cooia'rate, and gi'iierully takes the initiative in any measure 
t'.iat may in any way relieve the conditions. 

I want also to refute the statmnent that has been ma<le that the association 
is resitonsible for the alluring pui)li<'ily tiiat is being sent out to attract Immi- 
grants and the working classes here. It is not within the province of our 
association to distribute any iitmature. We have never done anything of 
that character. But, on the contrary, of the hundreds of letters that reach 
me weekly almost — c(‘vtainly montiily — from people all over the United States 
asking for opportunities to work 1 either send them to tlie associations with 
which their trades are connected, or I always write to them never to come 
liere unless they arc first assured of steaily employment. 

Tlie next question that I would like to take up with you is that of tlie police 
jiroteetion and violence. In justice to the police department, as well as to the 
slieritf’s ollice, I want to state emj>hatically that they have never done any- 
thing at our request unless they themselves found It ncces.sary to assert their 
authority. 

In all the testimony that lias been introduced here and the attacks that have 
been made upon the subserviency, so called, of tlie police ileiiartnient to the 
employing classes I have yet failed to hear one w'ord wliereby it was sliown 
or claimed that the police department has at any time refused to give that 
same prqjtection to organized labor if it wms asked and if the necessity arose. 

I, take it that the duties of tlie peace ollicers are to maintain and support 
law’ and order and enforce the ordinances, and tliat it is just as much their 
duty to prevent violation of laws and to prevent crime as it is to detect it. 
Certainly If your house catclies fire you are not going to wait until it is 
Imrned to the ground before ringing in an ahirni. At the first sign of danger 
you call up the fire department to save wiiat is possible. That is just exactly 
what Is being done In labor disturbances. Tlie reason that there w as no vio- 
lence was simply because of the precautionary measures that w'ere taken to 
prevent It. 
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The untipicketlng ordinance has been under discussion here and has re- 
ceived a groat deal of consideration at your hands. Now, the question haa 
been asked several time.s, and 1 have seen a look of surprise on the faces of 
some of tlie coinmi.ssioners, when it was read and whereby it was made an 
oifense to talji. There are two ways of talking. You place yourself In the posi- 
tion of a man who has taken the place of a striker. You will admit that you 
can not force a man to work if he doesn’t want to. Ilis personal liberty is at 
stake, and there is no law to compel him to continue In that vocation if he 
does not so choose. The same is true with the man who desires to work. 

(’hairmau Walsh. Go aliead. 

Mr. ZI':eiiandll\ar. I don’t know. I was not present when Mr. Baker was 
on (he stand. But during that strike when the man came from work he was 
surrounded by a crowd of the strikers. It was reported to our ollice that 
not only was the choicest language indulgetl in in approaclnng those men, l)Ut 
they were threatened, tlieir lives were threatened, their families were <‘alled 
uiM)n by committees when the man went to work, and the wives w’ere told that 
if lie should continue to work slie would never stH? him back alive. That Is 
the kind of talk. It was not a tea party, by any means. 

Mr. Butler testified that during the teamster.s’ strike no arrests were made. 
AVhy? Becau.'-'e that strike was condurttsl in an orderly, law-abiding manner. 
If organized labor was ever in fear of any overt ni t on the part of the ein- 
jdojlng classes I am .sati.slied tiiat they would get Uie same protection, the 
same cooperation, and cheerful coojieratiou of the police department and the 
sheriff’s oilioe a.s tlie employing people. 

I am going over those tilings very lirietly, Mr. Glmirman. iiecanse I under- 
stand you want to get tiirmigh aiul I don’t want to didain .\<ui much longer. 

Some ref(U*ence has been made to lack ot amusements and recreation Unit 
the w’age earners can indulge in. We have in the last six months three parks 
in the council, iiaid for entirely l>y voluntar.x subscriptions of tlie merchants 
and public-.spirited citizens. Certainly the numiier of moving-picture show’s 
that we lia\c here and tlie vaudeville liouses, the clu'ap ones, 5, 10, 20 cent 
ones, show' that they are patronized hy the wage eariiei’s to sneh an extent 
tliat they can be supported in large numbers in this city. Wc liave got our 
playgrounds. I submitted to you view's of some of the tilaygrounds. Whenever 
the weatlier periuKs you will tiiid that on Sundays and liolidays the street-car 
lines have not less tiian 10,000 to 30.000 people going to the diflerent beaches 
at the rate of oO cents a round trip. Tiiey go there. I don’t believe there is 
a city in the United States wlu're tlie outdoor life is so extensively partici- 
pated in by tlie wage earners as in Los Angeles. 

Those are tlie main points, Mr. Chairman, that I wanted to bring to your 
attention. As I .said in the opening, there are a great many things that have 
been said here tliat could be easily refuted, but it is a lengthy proposition, and 
1 don’t think it would be of any benelit to you or to me. Tliere are .some 
statistics here. During the progress of tlie inve.stigation (h-. Boiiiilio W'as 
a.sked to submit a list of llie Japanese and t^iinese laundries. I have tlie 
list here. 

Steam laundries, while laundries, 38 in mimbm- ; inside employees, 2,9“>1 ; 
drivers, 403. 

Hand laundrfe.s (American and French). 12. 

Japanese laundries, hand, 21. TIkw work from 12 to 10 hours. 

Japane.se laundries, 2 .^team plants: (’hiiiese iaundi'ies, ,31. They work all 
the way from 12 to 24 hours. During normal times tliat imniher of em- 
plo>ees in white laundries reaches soiuetliing like 4,0(K) people. 

I have also here a statmuent that 1 believe was desired from the foundry- 
men’s association, and w itli your permission 1 will read it : 

“To the CommiHsion on Industrial Relations in session at Los Amjelcs, Cal 

“Gentlemen: I w'ould like to correct some of tlie stateiiumts wliicli I heard 
a few days ago in Blanchard Hull. 

“Mr. Buzzcll stated that the comlitions in tlie pattern .shops in our city w’cie 
‘rotten,’ and from my intimacy w'ith them and frequent Nisits to them I am 
sure that lie is not coju'ect. 

“If I understoml him correctly, he said that the w'age.s of the molders 
ranged from 27^ cents to 37^ cents i»er hour and w’ould not average over 33L 

“ this is not true, for I have a record of all the shops, and the rate Is from 
37^ to 50 cents i)er hour, and no molder working as such receives les.s tliau 
37i cents per hour. 
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“ I know of two men workiujj; us holpors while work is slack who are 
25 to 30 cents per hour, but they are not worklnj; as inolders owing to there 
being no vacancy In that line for theni, and they are glad to accept positions 
as helpers under these circumstances. 

“ One man testified — I think it was Mr. Buzzcll — that not ,a dozen of the 
men who went out on tlie strike were ever reemployed. 

“This is not true, for I ha\e a reconl of the names of over 50 of th^se iikmi 
who have been given employment in our sliops since they went out On the 
strike. I will also state that in regard to wages paid to molders among oiir 
members that I have a list of the names of the men now (Muployed in our 
shops who are receiving from 40 to 50 cents per hour, and they numlter 127 ; 
75 of them get from 44J <'ents up. 

“ (hir office is a free em])loyment bureau, and no man has ever paid a cent 
for a position, and we have given work to many hundreds of tluun. 

“Any man is at liberty to quit his job, and if any other shop wants him 1 
always give him a card to that shop to go to work. 

“ IVe do not stand for one shop hiring men uwny from another shop. whh*h 
is the cause of the impression that a man can not work where he pU'ases. 

“ llespectfully, 


W\t. T>. Hoswkli,, S (’(‘ r ( ( ary .'* 


Chairman Wai.sh. Tliat is all? 

Mr. Zeeham)Ei AAit. That is all. 

(fiiairman Walsh. Mr. OXionnell would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnfj.l. What is being done by your association or other 
associations in the city for the unemployment that may occur this winter? 

^Ir. Zeeitandelaar. Well, we con not look into the future. I suppose, if we 
were confrotitod with the same conditions next winter as last winter, the matter 
will he subject to tin? municipal charities commi.ssion. That has absolute juris- 
diction. It is not right tliat whenever a conditiem arJ.ses of unemployment that 
prevails in other cities that tlie merchants should always he called upon to 
relieve that condition. It should be paid out of taxation, as was done last year, 
and ns will ])o done, undoubtedly, this year wiion the occasion ari.se.s. That Is 
tlie only way that a situation of that kiml can be handled justly to the unem- 
ployed and justly to the citizens. 

Commissioner OT’onnej.l. Have you taken U[) tiie question of th(‘ seasonal 
occupations in California, and have you any i(h‘a as to wiiat might he (huie to 
correct, as far ns can be, tbe evil of this seasonal employment, in large nnmher.s 
of the men being put oU the market at odd times? 

Mr. Zeeuaxdei.aar. That is not a eomlition that arises in this city. 

Commissioner (V(^;e^^'ErT,. No: but tbe city certainly ought to be lnteruste<l 


in it. 

JMr. Zeehandelaar. Yes; but I can only siieak, Mr. O’Connell, for our associa- 
tion, and we have not taken that matter up, because there are similar organiza- 
tions in the sections affected by conditions of that clmracter; therefore it is left 
to them to solve their own prcdiUnns. If m'O were going to take up conditions 
that arise all over the State we would not he wholly a local organization. 
Thereffire we only look at the local conditions. 

(Vmimissioner 0’(^oxnet.l. Hut you hxfiv after matters of legislation that 
alTect the entire State. 

IMr. Zeeh axdelaar. Yes: and it affects our city also. 

Commissioner O’C’oxnei.l. There are large numbers of unemployed come f?*om 
the fields into the city. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. Zeehanuklaar. It comes, ns I told you, under the jurisdh'tion of the 
municipal charitie.s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has there been n<» effort given to tbe subject as to 
what might be done to correct that in any way? For Instance, there are appar- 
ently going to be in California, owing to your seasonal growth here 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A large number of people that you must have - 
that at certain periods of the year there is not enough employment here at hand 
for everybody. Where would this labor come from to take care of this seasonal 
growth ? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. There has never been a surplus of labor, to my knowledge. 
In tbe agricultural or horticultural sections. There has always been a lack of 
labor. They have offered ns high as, at times, $3 a day and room and board and 
then could not get them. There has never been a surplus. 
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Commissioner Oakketson. You drew a very nice simile there from the fire 
(lepartniei)t. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it a practice in Los Angeles that whenever a 
load of wood or a tank of oil goes down the street you call the fire department? 

Mr. Zeehani)ei.aar. If it catches fire. 

Commissioner Garretson. If it don’t catch fire? 

IMr. Zeehandelaar. If there is a spark. I simply said at the first danger. 
H’hut danger does not arise when the gasoline tank simply passes through the 
street. 

Commissioner Garretson. Your opinion was that the material was there and 
the spark inigld come along, then? 

Mr. ZeehAxNDelaar. Exactly. 

Commissioner Garretson. We have had a good deal of testimony from the 
spark here. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe that the largest employer in the 
Slate of California is any more entitled to credence than the dollar-a-day man 
■\^llo works for him? 

Mr. Zef.handela\r. No, sir: when he can hack np his statement. 

Coinmissioma* Garretson. Whether he can back it up or not, until it is dis- 
credited? ' . , , 1 

Mr, Zeehandelaar. No, sir; T should take any mans word us long as lie 
showed himself reliable and had proper regard for truth. 

Commissioner Garretson, As long possiidy as he didn’t show himsolf nnreli- 
nhle: wouldn’t that he n better way to phrase it? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Not nece.ssurily. 

Commissioner Garretson. All men are not honest, then, until convicted of 
dishonesty? 

Mr. Zeeitandei.aail I will say this to yon, Idr. Garretson. that wherever tliere 
might ha^e been shown to ho a spark, that the employing classes have neser 
applied the match. 

(’oinmissifUKa* Garretson. The testimony of lockouts would (hanonstrnte that 
fact, would It? 

]\rr. Zeehandelaar. I don’t know that we have any lockouts. The moinl- 
trades strike oertainly was not a lockout. The brewers’ strike was not a 
lockout. I don’t know of any evidence at all here showing there ever has been 
a lockout in the city of Los Angeles. 

Cimimissloner Garretson. The testimony not only of the workers themselves 
that has been given here, hut of others disinterested in a large degree, that 
there was no violence at the time, is not to he given the same weight as testi- 
mony of others that there was going to be a fire? 

^Ir. Zeehandelaar. Now yon are going to mix up the fire and the violence. 

(’omm)ssloner Garretson. The fire came from the illustration as to the 
violence. 

Mr. Zeehandei AAR. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. It di<ln't come from tin' commission. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar, No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. It come from the witness. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. Now, I said to you that In strikes like the 
teamsters’ strike no arrests were made. In otlier words, if we provide protec- 
tion and take the precautions against violence, then the chances of violence are 
lossened, and no man or set of men who do not intend to violate the law and 
ordinances need fear that precaution. 

Commissioner Garretson. No. A man that hasn’t been enslaved yet need 
not fear a law creating slavery; is that it? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Well, you put your own interpretation to that. You 
are entitled to that. 

Commissioner Garretson. I thought I was. 

Mr. Zekhandela.ab. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. The police department would give protection to 
the other side just the same as it would the one they did give It to. If your 
statjement in regard to the kind of language is correct, how do you explain the 
fact that out of four hundred and odd, I believe It was, arrests, there was only 
a half a dozen convictions, when the kind of language you gave was easily a 
matter of proof? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I didn’t catch that. 
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Commissiouer Garbetson. You made the statement that tliere was two kinds 
of talk? 

Mr. Zeehanuelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. And then you proceeded to amplify the kind that 
was deadly threats. If all these arrests were made for that kind of language, 
how do you explain the fact that out of over 400 arrests there were a half dozen 
convictions only? ^ 

Mr. Zebhandelaar. I did not say they were made for that offense. 

Commissioner Garbetson. What were they made for? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I don’t know. The police records will show that. But, 
coming back at you again, now, since you desire to know why the police were 
called in, and using another illustration. If you are held up, or you go home 
at night and somebody tells you to throw up your hands, and you see a billy 
in front of you or a revolver, are you going to stand there and lot them kill 
yoUj or are you going to defend yourself or are you going to call for the police 
or run, or what are you going to do? 

Commissioner Garret.son. I have had it done, and I have done both things. 

I have run like a towhead and I have thrown up my hands. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. You are not going to call for tlie police when you are 
going to be knocked down and beaten. If yon can help yourself. 

Commissioner Garretson. I think I should call for them when I was down, 
at any rate. 

Mr. Zb'.eiiandelaar. That is just exactly it. 

Commissioner Garbetson. The 475 men that were arrested were at least 
given protection by the police? 

]\rr. Zeehandelaar. I think so. They were given protection by the police 
because the men they attempted to assault ijrohably, as American citlzems, 
would have defended theiriselvs and a riot was not precipitated. 

Commissioner Garbetson. That Is all. 

(’huirm'an Walsh. That is ail; thank you. 

Mr. Wolfe. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANK E. WOLFE. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name is Mr. Frank Wolfe? 

^Ir. Wor.iE. Frank K. Wolfe. 

Cliairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Wolfe. I am an calitor. 

Cluiirrnan Walsh. Of wicat? 

Mr. Wolfe. The Western Comrade. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long huv<' you Irhmi editor of the Western Comrade? 

I\Ir. Wolfe. About four or five mouths. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that imblished iii Ia>s Angeles? 

Mr. Wolfe. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived iii Los Angeles? 

IMr. Wolfe. Twelve years. 

Chairmau Walsh. Have you made any study of social and industrial condi- 
tions In Los Angeles? 

Mr. Wolfe. A study from’ my ohserxations from day to day; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you ser\ed with a list of questions to which thcf 
commission invited an answer? 

Mr. Wolfe. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you be kind enougb to take them now? 

Mr. Wolfe. With your permission, the questions that were submitted to me 
liave virtually been covered by others giving their testimony, so th.at that 
portion — the first portions, covering blacklisting and other discriminations, 
coercion of employers — have virtually been covered. 

Commissioner Commons. Tliere are certain parts tliat have not been cov- 
ered that you wish to speak of? 

Mr. Wolfe. There are phases of the struggle in the city here that have come 
under my observation that are not contemplated in these questions. 

Commissioner Commons. And have not been covered? 

^Ir. Wolfe. They have not been covered. 

Commissioner Commons. Please proceed, then. 

Mr. Wolfe. A number of years ago I went into the employ of the I.os Angeles 
Herald, a morning daily newspaper published here, owned secretly by H. G. 
Otis. It was Democratic in its complexion, and was published near the corner 
of Second and Broadway. At the corner of First and Broadway Otis ran a 
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lieiniblican nowypapor, a nonuiib)ii newspaper, ^^’hile at tlie corner of Second 
and Broadway he ran a Democratic, union paper. 

The walking delegate of the merchants and manufacturers’ association — who 
is now wailing, by the nay — didJi't make very many visits to my ofTice. He 
visited the Times office quite frequently, and the communications lie had for 
me usually went through Mr. Otis and down through tiie regular channels of 
his business manager or tlie titular pr(‘sident of tlie company, thus reaching 
me. *This Is the waj* I got my orders indirectly from Mr. Zeehandelaar. 

1 was glad to see my (tld master giving testimony here. Glad to hear him 
relate the story of tl\o success of his pa])er and of the millions of dollars that 
it has earned him, and to observe that — 

Chill penury has not supprossiMi his noble rage, 

Nor froze th(‘ genial t urrent of his soul. 

Had ho not api)eared here, I think I would not liave taken up this phase 
of the subject, and I think I would have been the last to “molest his ancient 
solitary reign.” 

A great deal has been said almut the open-sliop policy and the prosperity 
of this city owing to the open-shop jiolicy, and almut the sincerity of the 
merchants and manufacturers' association as an organization in regard to 
oi>ini-shop mailers; tl»eir belief and their statement that the merchants and 
manufacturers’ association was organize*! for the benefit of tliis community, 
the whole community. 

We van, as I say a closed-shop office at Second and Broadway owned by ^Ir. 
Otis, and an open-shop ofiice at First am! Broadway, which is almiil the 
measure of sincerity of that particular group — tlie merchants and manufac- 
turers’ association and tlie Los Angeles Times, which is the fntlier and mother 
of the merchants and manufacturers’ association. 

AVhile we ran that newspaiier, and I make this confession, that I was at least 
a tacit conspirator with the proprietor of the Times, we Imncoed tlie Repub- 
licans at First and Broudw^ay and buucoeil the L>emocruls at Second and 
Broadway. 

The eiiitorials WTitten for the most part while I was managing editor of 
the Herald were w’ritten by Socialists. Tlie editorials written by those at 
the Times I am convinced w'ere written by anarcliists. At the same time we 
were Republicans at the Times and Democrats at the Herald, but the editorial 
deiiartincnts of botli papers were evidently written iiy anarchists and Socialists. 

That tills w'as unknown lo tlie proprietor of the Times is iinlliinkable, because 
at one time he mentioned ttiat we had a Socialists stalf on the Herahi, and that 
w'HS true. And it was knowm quite extensively in the city that tlie Herahi 
staff were Socialists, because in lal>or troubles and at times w’lieii the mer- 
chants and inanufucturers’ association and hihor came into conlllct we always 
took the side of labor and the Times took the side of capital 

We took the siile of iirogress on progressive measures with our paper; that 
isi;o say, one of general’s pafiers took the side of progress and the other 
took the side of the reactionaries. 

In tlie city election the organ of the mercliants and manufacturers’ associa- 
tion took one set of candidates and we took tiie otlier set. We played the 
lieople for — if 1 may use a slang exjires.sion— we pla.ved the people of this im- 
munity for suckers, both at tlie Times and the Herald. 

It made no difference wldcii administrati*m was elecUnl, tlie general had one 
of Ids papers which had backed the administration, and it gave him a jMiW’er- 
ful jiiill and ail opportunity to dictate legislation along the line of labor legis- 
lation. 

Tliey ran In the Times nonunion flapdoodle, and down at the Herald we ran 
tw'addle about the unions. We playetl both ends against the middle. 

He kept the reconl of Uie Herald —traiisacl ions wltli the Herald, In a book 
w'hich he labeled “My farming interests.” Tlie Herald was his farming in- 
terest, and I am convinced It was rather dry farming. The objection was 
made that we miglit not get circulation because it W’ould cut Into the clrcuia- 
tlon of the Times. Tliere w’us olije<‘tloii made against us getting advertise- 
ments, and tliey absolutely controlled the advertising, and the objection was 
that if we got a dollar of advertising it was DO cents out of the Times. There- 
fore, we got along on tiie crumbs, as it were, and this in spite of the fact 
that we ran a very creditable pai>er. IMr. Otis culled the Herald his skeleton 
regiment, and certainly he starvetl it to the point of being a skeleton. Every 
time the business manager of the union Herald went to the antluulon business 
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manager of the nonunion Times to get the weekly jniy roll— for there was 
always a deficit on the Herald — the business manager and cashier roared 
like trained seals in a side show. We sometimes heard it clear down at the 
Herald office. However, the general came across with the pay roll every 
time except one time when the typographical union served nt)tice If they did 
not pay within one hour of starting time, they would start an hour later. They 
started an hour later and set the paper back an hour, l)ut that was the last 
time. 

Tlie titular ‘president of the Herald, and a man who t<)ok a great deal of 
honor for the things we were achieving, was Tlamuis K. Gibbon, a l.temocral 
and lawyer of this city. Some of onr peo])le belu'ved there had Iktii a wasli sab* 
made to Gibbon and other parties. Tlie fact is, however, that the gcmeral 
never let go of the Herald, as was diMiionslralt'd by llie fact that he kept it 
about 10 years, and only sold it recently to ti>e Hearst interests on ibe under- 
standing they would make it an ev(‘ning paper. Tt has always been a union 
pa|;>er, run as a iinhui paper, and was union as far as the mechanical depart- 
ment was concerned fm' all linu‘, and tho pretens<' of the nonunion open-sbo]) 
proprietor seems to me to fall through with tlmt, 

Hoth papers, howe\ei', played the real estate bunk<» ganu'. Thai is to say, 
we w’ere uinunmous in wlujoping it up for the sunshine aiai glorious soutliorn 
Galifornia. This alt parties joined in at lliat time, and we conceah'd from the 
people in the Ihvsl who rinul our papers that Los Angeles was a real estate 
conspiracy rather than a municipality. 

I have becMi interested in tlds hearing in noticing tlm amount of con\t'rsa- 
tlon or testiniony there has been on tiie otlier side eomvi'ning the magnirteent 
luunes of 1h(* working elasses. I believed he calhMi it — one of the witnesse-; 
this morning said you would call the California house a shack, and I think 
you wauild prolial)ly call it a Inumel if you saw it. They have submitted pho- 
tographs to you here of these beautiful homes in which these w'orkingmen 
live. Tla\v failed to submit to you a photograph of the mortgttges on those 
liomes, wlii('h mortgage's, a San Francisco waig said, wheti they show^ed him the* 
photographs of the i)ur»galows, if they w^ere laid out from eml to end would 
roach from lu're to Santa Barbara. I elon't know about that, but I do know' 
in tlu‘ city thei-e is at least one vataint lot for two houses. 

An estimate htis been nmde that there tme from one luimlred and hventy- 
flve to one hundred and eighty-five thousand vacjint lots in the city, showing 
that; this real estate is being held for speculation in anticipation of an un- 
earned inc-rc'ment. 

There is a real estate conspiracy largely to i)ersnade easterners and to bring 
large numbcTs of people here from the Fast, prcTerahly ]>eople with money. 
They arc' very little interestc'd in i>eople nidc'ss thc‘y ha\e money, except they 
W'ant to Hood the labor marked here' witl» an overplus of labor. Tills has hc'cii 
done here every year. 

T wish to read a rcscdntion passed by the city c'ouucil last l>t‘cemher.' Tt 
is brief: 

“Whereas there is a large nuinher of unemployed in Los .Vngeles, many of 
them floaters, who have been atiracied here by ciiniatic conditions and mis- 
representations that there was a superabundance of work at high wages 
to be found ; and 

“Whereas the city council has been compelled to a]>proprintp funds to provide' 
additional employment for the class of citizenry that has enjoyed a Li 
montbs’ residence; and 

“Whereas the city is unable to jirovide employment for more workers than 
are now^ within Ibe city coutlnes: Therefore, he it 

“/fcwdrcci, That the city council of Los Angeies does hereby warn ami advis-* 
all nonresidents unemployed not to come to Los Angeles with the hotK' ol see n - 
ing employment ; and lie it further 

^^ResoJved, That the city council recpiest the newspapers and press asso- 
ciations to give this resolution the fullest publicity throughout the country, in 
order that those wiio are contemplating coming to Los .\ngeles may he fully 
adviseil of the real conditions of the labor market in this municipality.’ 

Mr. Chairman, every year this city has hc'cn fdled 

Commissioner O’CoxxKi.n. Was this puhlislied by the press? 

Mr. Wolfe. This w'us published— this cliiiping is ostensibly taken from the 
Los Angeles Record. 
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Ooinmissloner O’Connell. The resolution of the council, was that published 
by all of the papers in the Hty? 

Mr. Wolfe. I am not aware it was published by all the papers in this city. 
1 wa.s in New York at the time. This paper has just been handed to me. I 
bring it in here because the man who just testitled ahead of me had something 
to say about the unemployed In this city. 

I want to present to your attention some of the methods that the members 
of the merchants and manufacturers' association of the city use ip their efforts 
to hold down any unruly editor of the subsidized press, if that be necessary. 
Most of the editors and a great many of the reporters are men of considerable 
intellectual attainments, and men who have some vision and some understand- 
ing of social conditions. The result of this, of course, to my mind, is that a 
great many of them become Socialists and some of them become radicals, and 
all of them ultimately destroy their earning power in the capitalist press. 
A\*hen they become a little bit radical they are inclined to print stories that 
don’t exactly set well with the capitalist class, the exploiting class. This hap- 
pened to me. 

One or two occasions, I think, will show these attempts to coerce. The ftrst 
occasion of this that I wish to call to your attention was when the merchants 
and manufacturers’ association of this city took up the proposition of an avia- 
tion meet at Dominguez Field. That was managed by the walking delegate of 
the merchants and manufacturers’ association. This man gave out the conces- 
sions, I went to the Dominguez Fi(‘ld personally after the meet had been run- 
ning a few days and found conditions .so abhorrent there that I came back and 
wrote a .story about it. Not only the sanitary conditions, but the fact that 
there wa.s, I think, 14 or 16 “ blind pigs ” running. That is an establishment 
where they illicitly and Illegally, against the law and peace of the people of the 
Commonwealth of California, were .selling liquor under conces.sions given by 
the secretary of the naTchants and manufacturers’ association. I was a little 
bit indignant about that, and especially by virtue of tlie fact I had been robbed, 
a thing new.spap('r men all resent, in various ways by the concessionaires. 
And I wrote a .story especially about insanitary conditions that they maintained 
and about this selling of liquor on the grounds. 

Immediate reprisals came through the M. and ]M.. which controls all the ad- 
vertising placed in the papers of the city, by way of taking out from the 
Herald the advertising of a certain department store, the maimger or proprietor 
of this department store being one of tlie chief moguls at the aviation field. 
Tliey took their ad, out, and the business manager came storming in to me, as 
they always do in cases of this sort, to .see who wrote this story. And when I 
told him that I Avrote it myself from facts that I had, it didn't set him back a 
bit, beeause he wanted me to print an apology, a thing that, when I have 
printed a story in any publication at any time that is based upon the truth, I 
have not yet done. And I told him that I would not apologize, and this ad- 
A'ertisenicnt w.ms removed from our paper. It occupied consideralde .space, and 
by virtue of ti»e fact that dc'partmcnt-store advertising is the chief supporter 
of all newspai)ers — therefore all newspapers ail over tlie State, and with one 
exception in the United States tlnit T know of — with one exception— are con- 
trolled by the department stores, the exception being the Day Book, of Chicago, 
wliich does not take any advertising, the only newspai)er Unit I think is left, 
the only daily paper that I have any ambition to work for, because it is the 
only newspaper that I know of where tlie management is not \itterly pros- 
tituted to capitalism. 

When Mr. Gibbon came to me concerning this “unfortunate incident” of 
printing this story regarding the M. and M.’s management, very much outraged 
because I had kicked jhis ad. out of the paper, I made him a proposition that I 
was to take this siiace each day and print the truth concerning things that I 
know about the ^T. and ^I. and about the manager of this department store and 
the way they treated their employees, especially the little girls and some of the 
older girls, just to print .some little incidents or side lights on Ixis Angeles after 
twilight, and some of the history of some of the members of the M. and M., and 
other information that I thought I had and was available. Mr. Gibbon was 
conslilerably .shocked by my proposition, and said he didn’t believe that that 
'\^'oiild Avork; that he intended to write, and I think he did write, a letter to 
the owner of this department store. And I think he had a personal Inter- 
view in which he conveyed to him something of my intention or my request. 
At any rate, T told Mr. Gibbon that If he wanted Ibis ad. back that I would 
stake my life that within 10 days I would have it back at double the space and 
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double the rate, if he wanted it. He didn’t accept it, but be went up and Inter- 
\ lowed this individual and the ad. came back, at what rate and what amount 
of space I am not able to .state. 

Shortly after that I printed a story based upon allldavlts of employees of 
the Los Angeles Aqueduct, which was then in the course of construction, an- 
other monumental real estate conspiracy, wliicli cost the people of this com- 
munity something over $30,000,000, 

I printed a story about the intolerable, in.sulTerable conditions in the Desmond 
mess camps. I based it upon aflldavUs, and was convinced that it was true. 
This brought instant reprisals by tlie brother of this Mr. Desmond, who T-an^ 
and does run an extensive haberdashery in this city. ISlr. Desmond canie 
swinging lnt«) the office, and I knew liim as a prominent and not nninllmmtial 
member of the M. and M., with their gentle and refined methods of n^pressing 
the truth, and told me that if I didn’t print an apology the next day he wouhl. 
remove his ad. from the paper. 

My responsible employer was Mr. Gibbon, and he was in New York, and I 
felt sure 1 could got away with another edition. Inasmm h as this man had 
belluw’e<l in my local room, before the reporters and editors, with whom 1 luul 
long w'orked, and who.se respect I held ; I hope hold it yet — he caim' in such 
a manner that my dignity, at least, prevtmted jne from .\iel(ling to his demand, 
and I think that m.v language wms about as warm as his, when I told him he 
could take his ad. out of the paper, and wdiere ho could go with it. And then 
I called his attention to the atlidavits, Inwv much worse they were than the 
story, and invited him to take his ad. out, and said that I would i)rint the 
e\idence in full in my story. 

I could give you a number of instances of similar metlnxls of coercion which 
was done over and over and over again. The members of the merchants and 
manufacturers’ association w^atched tiie columns of this pa])or as th(‘y watch all 
papers, and the first inclination of lalxm trouhh', when I wM>uld he likely to 
jirint a fair story, they put the pr(‘ssure on ami prevented mo. 

Ihiquestionahly, the owner of the open shop — which Is the closed shop to 
union men — the Times jiroprietor, kmwv that I was a Socialist, knew' that I 
had a record as a labor-union man, knew tbnt my entire staff was Socialist, 
that we were all of us labor men, and be owmed the paper, and made the pre- 
tense that ho was for the open shop. 

Sf> much for tiiat special brand of w'hat I may he allow'od to call hypocrisy 
on the part of this labor-lmting organization in claiming they are for the open 
shop first, last, and aUvays. 

I w'ould like to take up the method of handling the problem of the unem- 
ployed in this community. laist winter there were 40.(KX) uncmplo>iHl men in 
this city; Sun Francisco and other coast cities, as you probably know% were 
in about the same condition. These unempl<r>ed are usually broke, ami there- 
fore they are in the eyes of the law vagi’ants. These men are arri'sted and 
jdaced on the cliain gang in great numbers. These cliuin gangs they work on 
public highways. In some instances, at least, these public highways are in 
ihem.selves a deliberate real-estate graft, a conspiracy to use the money of tlie 
people of this county that automobile rou<ls are to be Indlt tliat are only used 
by the rich. A conspicuou.s example of this i.s tlie automoi>ile road built at 
Topango Canyon. Not one-tenth of the population of this city know'S where 
that is. They arrested some of what they call the “blanket stiffs “ in thl# 
community aiid put tlieni on the chain gang ami wwked them up in tlds canyon. 
The conspiracy part of it. of course, is to enhance real estate values up there 
in a mountain di.strlct wdiich the p(»pulation this city does not even know’' 
exists. 

The State law' provides that men w’orking on the cliain gang — and they never 
have any dlflicuUy at any time of the year in arresting men under tliis vague 
charge, vagrancy — the State law’ provides that counties may pay these men a 
dollar and a half a day during the time of their involuntary servitude. They 
w’ork them in these camps. The supervi.sors of this county, when It was sug- 
gested to them by the grand jury which is now’ in ses.sion, that tliey comply w'ith 
the State law and arrange some remuneration for these chain-gang prisoners, 
proceedeil to pass a law making the wage of these chain-gang victims from 10 
to 30 cents a day, depending upon behavior. Behavior, of course, means what 
the particular guard or captain of the guard that has them in charge tliinks of 
them. Ten cents a <lay probably is about the minimum and maximum w age of 
these men working there, 
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At the end of the 28 day.s or 30 days of their servitude they are liberated — 
broken, crushed, and brutalized in spirit, working under these inhuman chain- 
gang guards, those men return to the city. They have just enough money to 
retire to the se<*ludetl shady precincts of Main Street and get drunk, and just 
about enough vengeance against society to go out and take a piece of lead pipe 
and slug some one. Tlien the pa|)ers are ttlletl with horrible stories. We have 
a great many of them every winter. 

Now, the gentlemen on the other side have deplored violence. They have had 
a great deal to say about the intempiTate utterances, and something specllictilly 
>>'as said about the intemi>erate utterances of newspapers; of, course, the news- 
papers did not quite agiw with the M. and M. organ. T shall, with your pc‘r- 
misslon, read extracts from editorials printed In the Los Angele^^ Times. And 
in reading these I wish the commissioners would keep in mind the fact that 1 
deplore violence. I regret violence of any kind at any place. I am a Socialist; 
and therefore am a memhei* of that particular group t)f humanity, and there 
are about 50,000,000 of us who hohl this belief — ^unfortunately some of that 
.50,000,000 are perishing on the lields of Euroi)e — that all violence shouhl be 
avoided at all times. We are opi^osed to murder, individually or collectively. 
We are oppostn.! to murder under the guise of war. We are opposed tit arme<l 
militiamen sluM)ting down workmen and their women and their children. We 
fire opposed to niurdi'r under whatever label, and we are especially opfMiscd to 
legal murder that comes from men in uniform, and more es])e(*lally are ojqHcseil 
to murder by the gunmen of capitalism shooting dowui workmen in camps in 
times of labor trouble. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that one of these eilitorials at letist points directly to 
me, because I have gained some measure of reputation of being an agitator. 
And, being an agitator, 1 come at least under tl)e ban of this one etlitoritd 
printed in the Times of November 11, 101 J. 1. at least, was known as being 
w’hut they call an agitator, because I bad preached the doctrine of discontent, 
the doctrine of discontent with slavery and chains, and it is my intention to 
continue to preach that doctrine. 

Here is an eilitorlal from the I^os Angeles Times of Sunday, .Tune 11, 1911. 
This was printed on the editorial page hi C( himn five of that puiier. I am read- 
ing just u portion of it, because it is a column long. It is headed — 

“ THK GBK.\T COMBINE. 

“* ♦ * And soon — it has begun to happen already -tlie plain citizen of 

every country will form a combine. Its oliject will lie the suppression of s(yII- 
tion and anarchy in the persons of the jirofessional agitator. 

“There will be a big. powerful, etfective, but very unostentatious revolt. It 
will work quickly, surely, silently. 

« ♦ ♦ Tiitj Prst the plain citizens’ combine will accomplish is the quiet 

removal of these gentlemen. They won’t be blown up; they will just quietly 
dlsapiiear from human ken. There will he a little iu<iuiry at tirst, but it will 
die down ever so quickly, ♦ ♦ * The plain citizen combine i.s not being 

mouthed abroad and i.s not .seeking members or subscriptions, but it is growing 
rapidly, nevertheless, and it is a very real and very tangible thing. 

“ With the itch removed, the great disease of unrest will soon l>e cured, and 
the world will settle down for another half century.” 

Mr. Chairman, the world-wide discontent of labor, the worhl-wide unrest 
with conditions as they exist to-day are, to the mother and father of the M. 
and M., an Itch to be cured by removing a few of us agitators quietly from 
human ken. 

Personally, I have no fear at this hour of being removed by the plain citizen 
combine, but I have some fear of the plain citizen combine and citizens’ police 
murdering men and women In tliese L’^nlted States in every labor trouble that 
arises. 

Another editorial, of June 11, 1911— another excerpt. Speaking of lal>or 
troubles, they say : 

“Back of the police Is the sheritT with power to swear in an armed iK)Sse 
comlttttus to preserve the public peace and arrest the otfenders. There is no rep- 
utable citizen of T/)s Angeles who would decline membership of su(th a posse, 
and In an hour, If necessary, a brigade could be organized and armed with plck 
Iiandles that would drive the lawless union laborites, closeil-.shop, murderous 
vermin Into the sea.” 
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This, Kentlemeu of the commission. Is on editoriol from u newspaper owned by 
a witness here who said he deplored the methods of violence of union lul>or. 
1 submit to you, gentlemen of the commission, that these inflnmmal>le state- 
ments may bring about conditions that have all the elements of civil war. 

One more eilltorial and I will be through with them. Another from the 
Tim(‘s : 

“ When their lioines and their property are seriously threatened by the co- 
liorts of disorder they will look for protection first to the police, next to the 
militia, and then to the Federal tn)ops, and if, as Is not even remotely pos- 
sible, these should prove Inadetiuate, there should be seen a force of thousands of 
merchants and manufacturers and lawyers and bankers and nonunion workers 
and home owners of Los Angeles arme<l and marshaled for the prot(‘ction of 
life and projierty, and the carcasses of some of the labor leaders who instigated 
disorder and dynamiting and murder might possibly be soon dangling from 
telegraph poles.” 

Now, gentlemen of the commission, we do not want to dangle. We do not 
want to de<*orate any of their tu-namentul lamp-posts, and we are not as nmrder- 
ons and dangerous as they make us out to he. 

With this advice from the chief spf>kesmaii of tlie lal)or exploiters, the labor 
haters of s<mthern California, tlie city administration wiiich always has been 
in power, having been elected by this particular class, has fallen In with their 
plans on about every occasion. 

'riie antii>ickoting ordinance was written in the office, I am told, of the 
M. and M. by the M. and INI. attorney at 9 o’clock in the morning, passed by the 
council at 10 o’clock, signed by the mayor at 10.20 o’clock, and at 11 o’clock 
dozens of men, who were not violating the law an hour or so previous, wer(‘ 
arrested and incarcerated in the city jail. This is the method of expediting 
force in tliis community wheneviT tlie plain citizens' comldne gels ready to 
operate against inofCensivo citizens. Manifestly these men were not violating 
any law in the morning. In the afternoon they wore criminals, locked in the 
< ity Jail. 

On April 2n the chief of police of Los Angeles asked for an appropriation to 
buy 40 guns to add to this armed camp that we maintain hero. Why, this 
State is so lieeled as to firearms that the Thirty-ninth l.egislature of 

California, over the oppositioii of labor, passed a law to make it permissible — 
and note tliut we fouglit tlie military an(horitie‘s on that occasion — to make 
evt'ry high school which has 40 puiiils in this Slate an armed military camp; 
to provide them with Krag-.Iorgensen guns, with ball cartridges, and this was 
taken ad\antage of all over tlie State. They have here more different kinds 
of arsenals and armed camiis than you wouhl dream of. Why, even Gen. Otis 
maintained an ar'^eual in the Times ofliee. 

When Mr. Ilearst and 11u‘ Los Angeles Kxuiuhier, yielding to the importuni- 
ties of union labor of tliis city several years ago, came to Lo.s Angeles, labor 
Jield a great ceh'hrafion, which, to me. is an evhlenco of how easy it is to bunko 
labor ns well as capital ; they luul a great celebration and had a big parade. I 
was in the Times office the niglit of that parade. Shortly before the parade 
was to i^tart they brought out hun<*hes of Springfield rifles and ball and car- 
Iriilges .4.V.70 as to caliber, capable of killing a man at u great di.staiice, a thor- 
oughly effective weapon — about the same type of weapon that was used in the 
IMiilippines <luring the war — and a man came by and picked up one of the 
weapons while I was in the room, and almost everybody in the room seramhled 
to gel under the table. 

Tluw have armed cnm])s right in the Young Men’s Christian A.ssoclatlon, 
the president of whieh testified tm this stand yesterday, or Friday, I believe 
it was. He was then president of llie Young Men's Christian Association and 
owner of one of the big department stores in tliis city. I saw in the Young 
IMeri’s Christian Association gi’eat rows of lockers, and when they were thrown 
open they N\ei’e filled with Sjiringtield rllles and bayonets, one of the most 
demlly weapons ever designeil by murderous man. 

In the Young Men’s Christian Association we had the Triangle Cadets, we 
had the Cnlted Boy.s’ Brigade, and the judges of the superior bench join with 
the clergymen in promoting this martial .spirit in the community. We have 
the delightful institution, suplwrted by the Powder Trust, knowui as the “Boy 
Scout movement.” The mothers of this community are bunko^Hl by the people 
into believing that this is something that it Is not. One mother recently told 
me it made her hoy so large and such a broad chest. I suggesteil to her that 
he would make an excellent target for a bullet. 
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1 do not suppose there is any community in the Ihiittnl States where there is 
as many armed camps as there is here. Everybody, every group that I know 
of has an arsenal, except union labor; in every sort of an organization here, 
and in many of tliem, excepting the Socialists organizations and other labor 
bodies, they have tlieir own rlHes. 

On Ai>ril 25 tlie chief of police asked for an aiipropriation for 40 guns. The 
following is taken from the minutes of tlie city council of May 5; this is of this 
year : 

We recommend that the sum of $700 be transferred from the general ex- 
l>ense fund to the police department fund for the purchase of emergency guns 
and ammunition,” and so forth. “ Mr. Langdon moved, seconded by Mr. Bry- 
ant, that it be adopted, which motion was adopted by the following vote; 
A>cs, Messrs. Bryant, Conwell, Langdon, Wheeler, Williams, WhitTen, Kob- 
crts, and Snowden — eight. Noes — none.” 

1 wisli to say in helialf of Councilman Wheeler that on May 15 he made a 
ringing speech in tlie council and said that he didn’t know that he had voted 
for tins measure, and asked i)ermisslon tlial Ids vote be changed from aye to no. 
This was unanimously consented to, and is so spread on the minutes. 

Tlieu Mr. Wheeler offered a resokition against an organization calling itself 
tlie citizens' police. The matter of appointing 200 citizen police ofllcers was 
icferred to the safety commit tet‘, and tlicre the matter rests. The safety 
committee of tlie council is composed, 1 believe, of three councilmen, wlio were 
not elected by union ialior. And as I have sliown you in regard to the expe- 
diency with which they put through the untlpicketlng law, I haven't the 
slightest doubt that one hour's lime would enable that safety committee of the 
council, and the very willing mayor, to arm and put on the stroc'ts 200 or 500 of 
these pick-handle men that (ien. Otis mentions, or any numher of deputy 
sheriffs that tliey have described — in other words, Baidwin-Felts or Burns 
t lings, gunmen. 

Here you have intlammatory editorials leading up to this. Here you have 
your action of the city council, wliich oidj smoilicrcd this citizen police pro]>i)- 
sition a few months ago, prolailily liccanse Omincilman Wlieelcr insisted and 
lu’obably explained to tliem tliat it would he unhealthy. These guns were 
frankly\lesigned to kill men and woimm in the strtHit. Now, Mr. Commissioner, 
witli your permission, 1 would like te offer here us an exhibit one of those 
gnus, t’riie witness rises.] 

Mr. Calvert 1 addressing a bystander], will you give mo tliat compulsory arbi- 
trator V [A repeating sliotgun was handed to the witness by a bystaiKler.J 

By your permission, Mr. Chairman, if I may stand up here. (Tlie witness 
leaps from the witness sland to tlie stage and stands beside tlie members of tlie 
commission, with liis hack to tlie audience.] 

This is one of the sawed-off shotguns recently bought by the city council, 
w’liich we of the laboring class belie\e, and we think we have reason to believe, 
will go into the hands of Baidwin-Felts or Burns or oilier private gunmen of 
capitalism in case of a lalior struggle in this city. I'i’he witness holds the gun 
at arm's length, swings tlie same about, exliihlting it to tlie commission and to 
tlie audience.] 

The operation of this gun is very simple. ['Phe witness operates the reload- 
ing mechanism.] Loaded with 21 No. 1 buck.sliot at a distance, we will say, of 
(JO feet, about the width of the city streets, I would assume tliat within one 
se<‘ond a good handy Burns thug could kill or wound 25 or 30, at least, men 
and w'omen and babies, because these people don’t draw the line. 

\\Tth your permission 1 will show you how rapidly it may be operated. [The 
witness goes through the motions of rapidly firing and reloading and firing the 
gun, operating tlie reloading mechanism many times, all in the space of a few 
seconds.] It will make 25 widows within that time. This end of the gun 
[indicating the muzzle] is designed for tlie w'orklng class; this [Indicating tlie 
stock] for the capitalist class. [Applause.] 

Clialrman Walsh. Let us have iwrfect order, madam [hisses] 1 will have 

to ask you to retire If you can’t hohl in your feelings. 

IToc*eed. 

Mr. Wolfe. Mr. Chairman, it is niy belief, as something of an exr>ert with 
firearms, that had the Baidwin-Felts detectives, disguised as militiamen In 
Colorado, had that sort of weajx^n In their hands at the time of the Ludlow 
massacre, Instead of taking five or six hours to kill 28 men, women, and 
children, they might have killed them all; they might have, armed with the 
Los Angeles weapon, within five or six minutes, set fire to the tents and burned 
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the bal)ies alive, and been on the way tf) their eourl-inurtial to ^e( tljoir white- 
wash within a half hour. 

Of course the .30-.30 and the high-powered gun with flat tra jectory will kill a 
man at a great distance. But in the city of Los Angeh's it is not contemplated 
to kill them at a great distance. It is short-range shooting here that they seek. 
These inflammatory editorials from the representatives of capitalism indicate 
to me, and I think they indicate to a large number of the working class of this 
commimity, that these men Intend to declare war, and that it means death to 
everM>ne who is foolish enough to stand in the strc'ets at the time they do 
declare war in time of labor trouble. 

A great railway strike was threatened at tlie time this action was taken. It 
was believed that all of the railroads west of Chicago were likely to hc' locked 
tip in a strike. No city in the whole (Muintry wouhl probably bo more immedi- 
ately affected than we would had this strike occurred. They contemplateil 
doubtless the use of this weapon. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad, without any violence whatever, 1ms hastily 
thrown up its barricades and built its fences around its shops and taken all 
l)recautions to prepare for war. Tliey have supplied the torch and the oil. 
I moan they have done this in times past,* notably the time the machinists’ 
strike broke out here. 

These gnus are the sort of compulsory ari)it ration that we think that capi- 
talism, the M. and M., and the Infior batiTs of Ibis city intend to use upon 
tlie working class in time of struggle. Tbe^^e bimdn'ds of these citizen tiolice 
will not be beaded by the walking delegates of the M. and M.: they will be 
beadiMl by gunmen. Yon have been told here by the spokesman of the 
M. and M. that they prefer deputy shorilfs — what they call deputy sheriffs. 
The simplest way of putting a Burns murderer oii a legal basis, so that he 
may murder witho\it fe.ar or let or hindrance, is to take him up and swear him 
in as a deputy sljerifC. I feel that thi.s Is their intention. 

Personally T have the highest regard for the p(»liee. I think that the chief 
of police in taking this action merely takes ord(*rs from tlio n)aster class, and 
as far as the average policeman is coneeriKMl labor does not fear him. Labor 
only looks on him as being a workingman who perhaps is going to carry out the 
orders of bis boss. He will shoot us in the street, b\it he does not provoke 
labor to overt actions, and it has never been culled to my attention that a 
uniformed policeman ever act(‘(l as an agent provocateur at any time or In any 
labor tronbh*. Wo have in this city 570 police ofliccrs, which is not a high 
average for the population, but a sufliciimt force to police this city. We are 
not a turbulent people. We are almost a bucolic people. There is no particu- 
larly turbulent element here. 

There are 75 paid deputies in the present sheriff’s oftioo, and he has only 
deputized .3,907 men. These, liowever, are mostly what is looked upon and 
sometimes spoken of as the “Rube constable,” the felh>w tbsit is out in the 
country and wants to wear a tin star. He is utterly harmless and takes no 
jairt in the labor struggle. There would be no dltflculty in having our city 
police increased In time of labor trouble. 

.Tust one more word and then I am through. You were just told that there 
Imd been no lockouts. If I had dared to present here the amount of matter 
that has been offered me by the labor side of this controversy, it would take 
me eight hours to attempt to present it, but I have turned it all down except 
this one. A notable case of the lockout was the labor dl.^^pute vyltb Bishop & 
Co. They locked out their employees in the cracker industry when they found 
that they were talking organization. We wanted to .submit considerably more 
than this, but our witness in that case has hwii called away. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to submit here an invoice of the purchasing agent of 
the city of I.os Angeles when be purchase<i these sawed-off shotguns. The 
number of this particular gun [indicating the gun produced before the com- 
mission] is 393716; that is the number marked on this invoice here, and it is 
numbered underneath the gun on this spot [indicating number on the gun]. 

This gun cost us, we of the working class paying for it, .$14. It cost .50 cents 
to get it sawed off to make it tlie murderous man-killer that It is. It was 
purchased from the Tufts-Lyon Arms Co., Mr. Tufts Iwing a prominent member 
of the M. and M., I think an oflicer of tJmt organizations. I note that part of 
these guns were ptirchased from William H. Hoegee C-o., and Mr. Hoegee was 
kind enough to saw off 23 barrels of the guns for $3, whereby Messrs. Tufts- 
Lyon, of the M. and M., sawed off 17 of them for $8.50. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that finishes all I have to say. 
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(Tho involoes referretl to are printed as Wolfe exhibit.) 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. Wolfe. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer this report. I mentioned 
the aquediiet as belnj; a real e.state eoasiiiracy. I mentioned also tlu‘ <‘omli- 
tlons of feeding the workers on the aqueduct, and by request of Mr. Grow I 
wish to offer the report of the aqueduct investigation board of the city of 
Angeles, which will authenticate what I said ccmcerning the real estate con- 
spiracy and carries considerable Illuminating matter concerning the way the 
workers were treated. 

Chairman Walsh. Just submit it to the stenographor. Tliat is ail lh<*u. 
Thank you, Mr. Switzer, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOSEPH E. SWITZER. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. V«)ur name, please? 

Mr. Switzer. Joseph E. Switzer. 

Chairman Walsh. Your m’cupation? 

Mr. Switzer. Cari^enter. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Mr. Switzer. I live in North Commonwealth — out in West TIolly\voo<l — East 
Hollywood. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How long have yon lived in this county? 

^Mr. Switzer, Seven years. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long have yon followed tlie occni)ation of car- 
penter? 

Mr. Switzer, About 30 years. 

Chairman Walsh. T would ask you were yon served with some qn<‘stlons, ]\fr. 
Switzer, that the commission de.sired you to answer? 

Mr. Switzer. Why, no j I don’t know as I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Widl. T will ask yon the (piest ions as liajalod to jjie ))y Mi-, 
Manly, to give ns an account the employment of rraftsiiam in your cr.aft 
with construction companies or honie-hnilding companies of I;Os Angeles, which 
you suggest are peculiar to this community and somewhat widespread. 

Mr. Switzer. Why, it has become and lias heiMi quite customary in Iniilding 
trades that a great many of the companies Insist on the men inlying st(K>k of 
the company to get a job with them and weekly dcslucting tlie a'mount~a 
certain per cent of their wages — to pay for the stock. 

Chairman Walsh. How widesprea<l or how gcnieral is tliat ]iructice, Mr. 
Switzer? 

Mr. Switzer. Well, in my case I have been dn]M*d twice since T have been 
here in seven years, and I iiave been tohl to-day of two companies tiiat T 
haven’t known of before, and then I have a co]iy of a contract in my p(M*ket 
that was made by the Los Angeles Investment Co. with one of their emiiloyees, 
and they will not — or would not when they were on earth — (miploy a man that 
would not buy stock of them. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Well, now, I wish you would de.scrihe iiow the compani(‘s 
operatofi that yon have personal knowledge of. 

Mr. Switzer. Well, this one that I have — 1 was foreman on a flat imllding— a 
30-flat building — a brick building — tliis surmiHM- ami w<‘ einployi-d from Ud 
to 30 men part of the time. And there was no man worked there, with very few 
exceptions, but what were compelled to sub.scribe for stock. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, to what extent, I wish yon would, just as far as you 
can, give u.s the details. 

Mr, Switzer. Why, we had a few men there that we paid a dollar and a 
half a day — that is, that we deducted that much from their st<>ck every Satur- 
day night — taken out of their pay check — and they were given receipts in lieu 
of cash. For instance, we lind two laborers there; one man tliat drew $2 a 
day ; he had a widowed mother to support and they took 50 cents a day off of 
him. I had another laborer there who drew $2.25 a day and they took 50 cents 
off of him. He had a wife and two children. I had carpenters there — I had 
one man there, as good a mechanic as there was in the city, who workeil for 
$3.75 a day and they took $1.50 off of him. 

And I had another man there that worked for $3.50, and tliey took $l.5n 
off of him, hut off of the carpenters they would not take less than $1 a day. 
And they represented to us that the .stock would be valuable and would pay 
a dividend, when jthe facts developed at the end of the contract that the .st<K‘k 
was not worth anything and could not dispose of It at any price, and I don’t 
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tlUnk there whs any of the boys presented their receipts and had stock lssiie<l 
to them. They have just merely K<>t a bunch of receipts. 

And there was one man — he was an M. D. from the East, and you know 
tlie California laws are very strict with regard to issuing permits for doctors 
from other States to practice medicine here. And la? evidently was a poor 
man; had to get in and hustle to keep the wolf from the door. And he 
worked. He was a i)retty handy man, as good as the average of carpenters, 
and they gave him $3 a day, and they took a half a dollar olT of his pay a 
day, Jind he didn’t take any stock. That was pure graft. 

Chairman Waf-sh. Did any of these cari)enters and otluT laborers belong 
to a labor organization? 

Mr. Switzer. Some of them did ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', have you the time books, the stock itscMpts, a!id a 
copy of the stock agreements that you refer to? 

Mr. Sw'iTZER. Yes, sir; I have. 

Chairman Walsh. M’ould you be kind (Miough to s\ibinit them to the s»*ere- 
tary of the commission? 

Mr. Switzer. There is the time book. 

(The time iiook nd’erred to is printed as “ Sw'itzer Exhibit No. 1.”) 

And there is a bundle of receipts, ami there is an agreement in tlnne. 

(The receipts and agreement referre<l to are printed as “Switzer Exhibit 
No. 2.”) 

And hen' is a copy of the agreement I spoke of with the Los Angeles Inve.st- 
ment (Jo. 

(The agreement referred to is in-inted as “ Swit'/.er Exhi1>it No. ,3.”) 

Cdiairman Walsh. Where did you get the copy of the agreement o[' the Los 
Angeles Investment Co.? 

Mr. SwiTZEH. It was handed to me to-day. 

(3iairman Walsh. Did I understand you that the Los Angeles Iii\estment 
Co. had gone out of business? 

Mr. Switzer. Why, I don’t think they are doing any buihling non. If they 
are I don’t know^ it. They have been doing considerable. 

(3iairman Walsh. What are the names of the other companies witli whom 
you had this experience? 

Mr. Sw'i'izKR. Wi'll, there is one that I <hm't care t<> give up, for i)ei*sonal 
reasons. It might have a reaction on mys(‘lf. 

(hiairman Walsh. Well, would you give it to an investigator of the com- 
mission privately? 

Mr. Sw'iT/.ER. Yes, sir. And there is another one — the Western (Construc- 
tion Co., I believe — I don’t know' where its olhce is. And I was t(»Ul to-day of 
a company tliat is building a string of bungalow's or bungalets, or some 
fancy name, down Tropico way, and they arc employing men and taking a 
l>er cent of their wages in stock —paying them a per cent in stock. 

(^mil-man Walsh. Was there any representation made ti> you before you 
went to work as to the value of this stock, if any? 

Mr. Switzer. Why, I didn’t make any investigation of it. I took the b'llow’s 
word for it. I had het'ii looking for work for some little time, altlauigh T 
have not lost very much time since I have been here. Df course I made up 
my mind the money I made out of it 1 w’ouhl ha\'(‘ that much money, and I 
<li(ln’t count much on the stock anyway, be<*ausc I had l)een heat before. 

Clmirman Walsh. Are you a memher of a labor organization? 

Mr. Switzer. I am. 

(3iairman Wat.sh. What one? 

IMr. Sw itzer, (^ne hundred and llfty-eighl. 

(’hairman Walsh. Carpenters? 

Mr. Sw'iTZKU. (Carpenters’ United Brotherhood. 

Chairman W\lsh. Is there any other statement yon wish to make to the 
(‘ommksslon, :Mr. Sw'itzer, that you think might throw' light on the inquiry heis* 
that I haven’t asluHl you about. If so, you may state it now'. 

Mr. Switzer. Why, there has been considerable said aliout tlii.s emi)loyei>>' 
liability act. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; the workmen’s compensation act. 

l^Ir. Sw’iTZER. The workmen’s compensation act. Weil, tliere is oiu' of those 
fellows tliat w orked for me out there on that .lob. When he got tiirough there 
he w'ent to w'ork for the Sound Construction Co., at Fifth and Main I believe 
it was, and in some way he got a red-hot rivet dropped on the back of his neck. 
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jMifl It irive lilm a prettv bad burn, and he wasn’t able to work for some time. 
JlCi^loctor treat?, 1 1.1m, the cloetor ..ml at '“f, ‘"i", 

the ,lo<-t,.r tehl him that he w,.s able to 

Aiivwav the coii.pany Ohh.’t have any further work f..r hli... Well, to i..y waj 
of ‘tl.lnkl..}!, I think tl.e ....... was e..tlthal to some eompimsatlon for th..t actl- 

ilwt, but he got no..e. I .lust tell you that to give you n.y views o.. the tom- 

*’™h”.\nmin‘' Wa.,sh. Mow, ,11.1 yon hear the testimony this morning of Mi-, 
the public defender? 

Mr Switzer. No, sir; I came In later. 

riinirmaii Walsh. NN’ben did this occur, now. this fraud which you claim 
AVIS nermdriited iiiion you? What \\ere the dates of that, approximatelN ? 

Mr TwttzeI The bekinnin.^; of lh<‘ job is in the time book. It seems to me 
that the job bej^an in April some time. 

(niainiian Walsh. Of this year? 

Mr SwiTZKK. Yes, sir ; and ended about September. 

n airman ^^^^LSH. Do the workinj^ people here genera y, are they ™ <^f 
tl.e f l,t that there is a i.ul.li,- .lefemlor, a part of whoso iuuction it is to piosc- 

‘'’'Mr"su',??L‘’‘rnhnktm.v is; v.-s, sir. I wont to the public .lefon.ler with 

'''*Ch-.irniun wTi.sin \VWh*^,tl,l yon make any .-.'quest of the pui.lle .lefemlor 1.) 

"''m!: ’C'm-fNo-’VVhh.rno?^ H.?::.ir,hat H wo.,l,1 l..- rati....- .... expensive 
thhig h. hiMitute soMiai'y suits. He sai.l it woul.l ho hotter to go togother 

’‘r-ir.;au'wl-H*''f>^'H- ttonerally umlerstan.l the function 

‘'^^'^Sw.Tvnf‘'^hav^n■t h.-.nr.l ve.-y .nu.-h talk about it. but 1 wo.il.l suppose 

^‘‘ch.lirmVw,.T.su. Di.l you make a report to those that you .-eprosente.l as 

to the nOvX'O fiat .vou la^n S to them. I have la>on 

n,lv\se<f rissmtlv to r.-port th.-ir case to the pros.-euting attoriu-y, hut I haven t 
n,l\lse,t . n y j j,{,pr election. 

"ThiUrnmn WM,s.i. (tommissiouer O’Connell will ask you a question 

rmnmisJiowrVlVoXNKi.i,. AYln.t was supposml to la- the valuo of the shares 

of this company? 

Air Switzer. One dollar par. 
rhalrman AVai.sit. Wiiat? 
rommissioner O’C’onneli.. u hat . 

Mr. Switzer. One dollar par. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One dollar, 

C(!^kimTs7io^i’ O^^^^ 

-sonars, 

"'‘n.Sre'r 0 -?loN;NKr,p. That is the last time? 

ATi* SWTTZER YCS Sir. - 

Mr'"sm-r"m The"fiwrtim^'’l pah/$^‘ln%^.'f huv'^ money. It I was to 

SiSSir H«, I. ™ 1.0 

CommiSoner O’Connell. Does It pay dividends right along? 

Mr. Switzer. No, sir; it lias stopped. , , , 

Commissioner O’Connell. What dividends has it paid? 
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!Mr. SwiTZKR. It paid 10 por (‘(*nt on i)ai*. 

( 'onmdssloner 0 ’('Onneli« For liow long? 

Mr. Switzer. Why I should think it pai<l dividonds two voar^. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long since it has paid diOdcnds? 

Mr. Switzer. About six months. 

Commissioner 0 '(^)nnell. Were j'ou supposed to pay that installnuaU on tlie 
stock regularly whether or not you were employed? 

Mr. Switzer. No; just during employment. 

(\uiimIssioner O’Connell. Just during employment? 

Mr. Switzer. Yes, sir. 

(’ommissioner O'Connell. That is all. 

Mr. Switzer. Is that all? 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you, Mr. Switzer. Is Mr. KuIhh- here? 
Is Mr. (L .1. Kuhee in the room? [No response.! Is Mr. 10. Avery Martin lier(‘? 

The Seh(;eant at Arms. Mr. Martin is not presejit ; Mr. Mct’arthy is. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. McCarthy, please take the sijind. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. E. AVERY M’CARTHY. 

C-halrman Walsh. Your name, please. 

l^lr. M((\v]itiiy. E. Avery McCarthy. 

Chairman Walsit. Your business, please. 

Mr. McCarthy. Ileal estate. 

(’luiirman WAf.SH. What is the name of your concern? 

Mr. M('CL\rthy. The McCarthy Co. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long have you Ix'cn engaged in business in Los 
Angeles, Mr. McCarthy? 

Mr. McCarthy. Twenty-six years, partly in Txis Angeles ami ptirtly in San 
Francisco, and the last 10 years entirely In Los Angeles. 

(.’hairinan Wai.sh. The Mci^arthy (k). is a corporation, I take it? 

Mr. Mct'AKTHY. Tlie Metkirthy Co. has been incorporated 22 yi'ars. 

Chairman Walsh. Under the laws of California? 

Mr. M('Carthy. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now this commission lias lieeii advised. Mr. Mct’arthy, 
that you had some additional data that might prove to be valuable in our liear- 
ing. Has it been indicated to you what the commission desires? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. 

('hairiunn Walsh. I wish you would kindly, just in your own way. state it. 

Mr. McCarthy. If I may use it as I have tabulated it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Very good; yes. Now% if you will be kind enough to pitch 
your voice a little higher, the audience will be able to understand. 

Mr. McCarthy. The speiilic points indicateil to me are these: “First. The 
< \tent to which wage earners in Los Angeles own their own liomes.” The first 
heading under that — “With clear titles.” From my exi>eiience of 20 y(‘ars in 
the r(‘.‘il ('State biisiia'ss in Los Ang('l('s and San Francisco, llu' last 10 years 
of wiiicii has been continuous in Los Angeles in the imilding and sale of small 
hoiiK'S and homo lots in the south and soutlnvest of Los Angeles City, that 
s(H*tloii of the city usi'd mostly by wage earners for home.s I wauild say that 
about 10 per cent of WTige earners who own homes in Ivos Angeles, own them 
ch'ar of incumbrance. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat per cent, please? 

Mr. McCarthy. Ten per cent. During the past 10 years the McCarthy Co. 
has subdivided in the city of Ia>s Angeles 29 tracis of its owui, aggregating 
3,393 home lots, in the south and soiithwe.st of the city of Los Angeles, upon 
which are built 1,233 homes. The ix*rcentngo of the homos owned and occupied 
by wage earners is 90 per cent ; and of these lots sold and not yet built upon 
the per centage owned by wage earners is about 80 per cent. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you using “ owned ” as paid for or in process? 

Mr. McCarthy. In process, in prcwess. 

The second heading, “ Homes mortgaged or otherwise encumbered.” From 
80 to 90 per cent of those homes and home lots purchasers are paying up on 
easy Installment or monthly payment plans. These plneos are being carried on 
contracts, at least down to the point where one-half of the purchase price is 
paid ; thereafter frequently they are carrietl on mortgages. During the last 
few years It Is no unusual practice for a builder to obtain a loan for the 
amount of the building, and w’hen the place Is sold, sell it subject to this loan 
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or take a trust deed for the balance of the purchase price. The McOartliy Co. 
does not operate in this way, but sells on straight contracts from itself to the 
purchaser direct, aial the McCarthy Go. carries these contracts direct, or 
through a bank in some instances. These deferred payments are curried on 7 
per cent interest, and the inonthly payments are usually applied to interest, 
the balance to principal. 

The standard of terms of installment payments in Los Angeles Is recognized 
as 10 per cent of the purchast* price in cash, and 1 per cent of the .same per 
naaith ; hut much easier terms than these are the rule and the specialty of the 
McCarthy ('o. and of some other real estate dealers, who buy as we do, at whole- 
sfde, and sell as we do, at retail- nVrms of sale of small hoim‘s are as easy as 
$50 to $1(K) cash; .$12 to $25 per numth, and it is possible to buy a lot on a 
miniinura payment of $10 down and $5 i)er month, ami to build a temporary 
bouse or shack on the rear to save rents. 

(kmimlssioner (Ukukt.son. A tbonsaud-dollar property, then, under yoiir sys- 
tem, would a $50 payment be accepted down? 

Mr. McCmithy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakketson. And what payments iier month? 

Mr. McCarthy. About $10 to $12 or $14 per month. 

Chairman Walsh. Pi-occmmI. 

Mr, iNIcCarthy. The next h(‘ading, “Percentage of homes on which payments 
are started by workers ami given uil” From actual experience this per- 
(•('iitage is extremely small, 1 to 5 i)er cent, more ai)t to be 1 per cent than 5. 
though in the past year the penamtage has becni greater than in previous yeai*s, 
hut I attribute tliis almost entlriMy to tlie extremely small amount of the first 
payments. In my observation the only ones who actually fail are the ones 
wlio have never been able to save enough money to make a fair payment on a 
house and lot, and would pay only $25, $50, of $75 down, dei)en(iing upon the 
size of the house; then when their payments run l)elund a few months tliey 
are out nothing more than the amount of a moderate rental, and give it up 
and move into another place. The percentage of those wlu) absolutely fall and 
liave to give up places at a loss Is extremely small, and would be covered by 
1 per cent. 

The attitude of the McCarthy Co. has ahva.Ns Ix'cn one of leniency to th(‘ 
delinquent, and that seems to be the general tendency In Los Angeles. Tl\is 
tlde.s over temporary Inabilities to keep up payments, allowing purchasers to 
pay up or resell without loss. As a matter of actual experience the Mc- 
Carthy Co. has foreclosed upon only one house and three lots in the past It) 
y«‘ars: the house was not that of a wage earner. The lots were those of pur- 
chasers who had gone away and couhl not he locfited, and the action was 
necessary to clear up tith'S. The general temlency is toward adjustment and 
to give and take rather than insistence upon the pound of flesh. 

The next tieadlng, “ General average value of homes owned by wage 
earners.” Taking the city as a whole, would place the average value of such 
homes at $2,000. 

“ Value of lot.” Present vnines nre from $500 to $1,500, with an average 

of $750. Over a period of 10 years the av(‘rage cost to i)urclms(‘r.s I would jfiac e 

at about $500. 

“ Value of buildings.” From $250 to .$2,500, making a mean average of 
$1,250 to $1,500. 

“ Relative assessment for taxation purposes. On unimprove<l property.” 

One-fourth to one-third market value. Tlio principle seems to he low ussess- 

ments upon newly subdivided properties, grading upward each year, as its use- 
fulness grows, until a normal assessment is reached. 

“ Real estate and linprovefl property in working-clas.s districts.” One-thinl 
to one-half market value. 

“ Real estate and imi)roviMl property in better residence districts.” Sana' 
proportion. 

“ Property in hiislnt^ss district.^.” Relatively the assessment is higher in the 
business districts owing to the fact that property in the buslne.ss districts 
pays a good income to the owner, and should hoar a greater proportionate 
tax than the liomes in the newer districts. 

The next heading, “ ^^'hat has the open-shop policy in Los Angeles done for 
the community as regards the establi.shiuent and maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of living for all clas,«eH?” I consider that the open shop has been the 
greatest drawing card that I.o,s Angeles has, not excepting the climate. The 
general feeling of Americans, from the time the Declaration of Independence 
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was drafted, is expresse<l in that one word “ liulependeiu-t*.” The lOnropeau 
standard is imperialism, ami the open shop <loes more /or indepemlei\(‘e and 
for developing the Independent spirit of the American tlian anything else. lu 
the European countries, if a man is horn a carpenter, his son must almost 
surely he a carpenter, and his son after Inm. In the United States of x\nu‘rica 
a carpenter’s son may be- an attorney, a painter, a jeweler, or any other crafts- 
man that he chooses as a trade or profe.ssion, and for which he feels hijiiself 
host fitted or most inclined, and a city that stands for the highest ideals of 
independence and Amercanism will surely draw more people than any oHicr 
city in the country with or without climate. 

I believe that the feeling of the wage earner who comes to Los Angeles is 
that if he is a cari>entcr, hut is also a tolerably good painter aiid can make* 
more moru‘y painting than at car]>eutry, and is free to work at either, the 
lecling is one of .security in living in that community. I think it is well 
recognized that in any craft tlH*re are at least three grades of workmen — the 
inditferently good workman, tiie good workman, and the first-class ^vorkman. 
Under onlinary conditions each grade expects a <lilTer(‘nt rate of pay ; under 
other conditions each grade receives the same pay. This latter would seem 
to he a temhaicy toward lessening the (dliciency of the good workman. 1 have 
known of instan<‘(‘s, in another city, wher<* a gf>od man was a<*tually told he 
must not do so much, as the poorer workmen on the same job could not 
keep up with him. 

I h(diev(‘ that any i>olicy that tends to increase the efhciency of men of 
any line, trade, or craft leads to an intere.st in and a maintenance of a higher 
stamlard of li\ing; and where an artilieial value of labor is maintained in a 
community the adjustment of the weekly or monthly pay is nuule by the 
lesstaied nnniher of days of eintdoyimad and results in a constant change of 
emi>loyment an<l of enforced idleiu‘ss between the <lays of employment. 

I have actually witnoss(Ml in anolher California city refusal employment 
by idle men of work that they were well able and fit to do because it was not 
within the craft of tluMi* union. Such a thing is not possible in an open-shop 
city whore a man is billing to work. If work is slack temporarily in Ids own 
craft ho may tako othor employmont offered. 

“Assurance of regularity of work and <lecrease of unemployment.” I believe 
tliat the o}>oii-shop poli(‘y t<Mids to greater r(*gularity of work, because the em- 
ployee makes his own individual clhu-t to nialntain a standard of efilciency to 
maintain a regular employment, wldle another systeii^ often loads to oaroless- 
noss of manner with omploym- ami with follow employees, on the assumption 
that if employment is not furnished at that particular job it must be furnished 
else\\here. 

'* Uroteetioii of industrial and civil rights of individuals.” I believe that the 
open-shop policy is an automatic self-protection of the rights of ii\dividuals, as 
oh(‘ stjinds upon Ids own individual and personal worth in the community and 
is not bolstered up by aJiy otlier stamlanl. 

“(Jencral and technical eilucation and the ability to secure thorough mastery 
of trade.” I believe that the oju'n-shop policy gives the right to each young 
j)erson to sc'lect his or Ium’ own Iradt*, with the assurance that this trade may 
be folheved at his or her own imli\idual bent; d(‘pending upon his own si)ecinl 
worth and value without ref(*rence to any restrictions placed upon same from 
any other sonr<^-e, and that the master efilciency in any trade d(*pends only upon 
the indivhlnal and gives the ajd, steady, and tluaightful workman the oppor- 
tunity to constantly betier his condition, mdil he beeomes by natural graduation 
an employer instead of an employee, a wage payer instead of a wage earner; 
ami of such the oi)en-shop city has many and always will have many. 

“What distinction have you made iu emjdoyment of labor ludwemi union and 
nonunion V’ Absolutely none. The last thing I want Ut know of an employe 
Is whether be Is a union man or belongs to an.v union; the laid iierson 1 wish 
to see on any work umler my control is the arrogant walking delegate. Tlu* 
theory of unionism is fine ; its practice is abhorrent. My own idea of the open 
shop is one that usk.s no more of any employ tv than a fair day's work ftu* a fair 
tluy’s pay, with no let or himlrance of the fellow workman, wludher lu* he 
union or nonunion — the live and let live policy; the best pay for the Iv'^t work- 
man, a lesser wage for the defielent. How to aceomplisli this without strikes, 
bombs, erncked skulls, and bloodshed, common in some conummities that are 
more belligerent than this, I know not. Tills is for the commission to dettu inim* 
and recommend. It may be that we are coming to a happy medium. I believe 
we are, because the pendulum has gone to both extremes ; and in all fairness to 
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jiiotlUMls that Avo ohjoct to it s<*oins to ino that such extremes are hut the natural 
result of exc<'sses of loop: ajro on the part of the employer; not the fault of this 
4leea(le, hut the result of abuses ami practices of past decades bolstered by the 
]iolitlcal uses and abuses of the same times. Rut it seems sure to me that one 
tliinjj; is a determining factor in these days In the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a hi^di standard of livinj? for all classes of wage earners in any com- 
munity, and that is that they own their own homes, and thus become not a 
class by themselves i!i a conununity but an intejrral part of the commiinUy in 
^\hlch they live. I believe that it is possible to have ideal open-shop conditions 
lab(»r and for wa;re earners in Los Anjjcdes, because we keep open house to 
them; be<‘uuso we have no tenement district to compress and depress; because 
we make it possible for every wajre earner to have his own pu'den, his own roof, 
his own vine and lij? tree, and when he has that he is jfoing to be a j?ood citizen; 
and when you have said that a man or woman is a good citizen you have said 
almost everything of any man. Efficiency, and not hours of service, gives value 
to the ^^age earner, and individual effort leads to efficiency. 

(\>mraissioner 0’OoNNi*n.L. Your company employs union men, Mr. McCarthy? 

Mr. McCautiiy. We have union men in our employ, but we do not ask them 
tlu' question whether they- are union or nonunion. 

• Commissioner O’t'^oNNnLL. I take it from your statement of the open shop 
you prefer to have nonunion 

M'*. McCaktify. No; we have no preference. W(‘ (»nly want the workmen 
Mho will do SI fair day’s work for si fsilr dsiy’s psty. 

Commissioner O’Connetj.. Did you hear the gentleman Mho preceded you? 

Mr. McCauthy. No. 

Commissioner 0’(Mnnet.t.. He told of the system of his compsiny building 
hoi'ses — SI buihling (^mii>5iny M’ho compelled their employivs to take .stock in 
part payment for their umges. Does your company operate anything of that 
kind’.^ 

Mr, ^IcCabthy. No. We have never sold st(H?k. It is a family, or a closed, 
i ori»orsition. 

(Commissioner O’Oonnku,. It is a closed shop in the family? 

.Mr. JM('Cartiiy. It is si closed shop in the family in that rf\spect. 

(Commissioner (!)’Connei.i.. Nom', you build homes, I supttose, tlmt you sell for 
id.out $2,000? 

^Ir. McCarthy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner D'(Co\xkt.l. That would be considered a fsiir rate? 

Mr. Mc'(CARTtrY. Y(‘s; that is about it. 

(Comndssioner O’Connem.. What would that home be like? 

Mr. ^IcCarthy. That Mould bo a four or five room fully phistered house, 
M’ith all plumbing, on a lot of a .standard size, about 40 by l.To. 

(kuiiuiissioiier O’Conn ki.l. With a bathroom? 

Mr, McCarthy. Yi's. 

('’oiumissioner O’Connetl. Nom\ Mlmt M'ould that prolmhly cost to build? 

Mr. McCarthy. The prop^udy itself Mould probably cost about eleven hun- 
dred dollars — the house you sfseak of. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. The hoii.se? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. 

f Commissioner 0’(Jonnell. Yon build those in large nnmhers at a time, I 
suppose? 

Mr. McCarthy, Several at a time. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnell. And tlmt Is the average cost of the numher? 

Mr. Mc(Carthy. Yes, sir; of that kind of house. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. Nom% Mffiat Mould iho buyer be supposed to pay 
per month on a $2,(X)0 property? 

Mr. IMcCarthy. About $20; $18, $20, or $22. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. What u’ould he pay dou-n as the first payment? 

Mr. McCarthy. Ordinarily about $100. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Mould it cost him to buy the property? 
What other costs are attached to his purchasing the property, for instam^*, 
the looking up of rei'ords, deeds, and insurance policy? What would the first 
cost be that he would have to pay in addition to the $100 — is that covered? 

Mr, McCarthy. That is furnished in the sale of the property without extra 
cost. 

Commissioner O’Connell. All the necessary costs are covered by that first 
payment? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. 
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Commissioner O’Connet.l. Of $100? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, 

Coiinnisskmer O’Conxkll. How lonjjr is he supposed to pay $20 a inenth to 
your company before he owns that property? 

Mr. McCarthy. Until the amount of principal together with the interest 
that accumulates on the unpaid balances only are paid off. 

Commissioner O’t^oNNKU.. Well, now, wlien that is done, how much Interest 
has he paid your company? 

Mr. Mc'Cahtiiy. That deiiends upon the amount of payments. On our plan 
l^ayments may be so much a month or more. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppo.se he pays you the .$20 a month every month 
until the last month — tiiat is, simply $20 a month — how much money lias he 
paid you at that rate? 

Mr. McCarthy. Tliat is simply a matter of compulation of ihe acinal amount. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Haven’t you figured out what it would amount 
to, or your company? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yc's, sir; we figure it out where the paymmits are all made 
regularly; no more and no less. That Is ])urely a matter of compulation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do vou think in round numbers it is or 

$3,.^00? 

Mr. McCarthy. No. The accumulated interest on a period of tlie average, 
S(‘ven, eight, or nine years on $2,000, would run about $400. $.500, or .$GtK). That 
is .lust purely a mailer of calculation, Mr. O'Conmdl. In other words, from yonr 
question 1 gather that you are getting at tlie system that wo don’t us(‘ hero; 
that is, the building and loan plan is not much used in T.os Angeles. The 
building and loan plan contemplates a certain fixed payment monthly, and the 
plan here is much more flexible. The purcJmser has the right to ])ay as much 
more as possible, ami whenever a larger payment is made the interest ceases 
immediately upon tlint excess payment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the provision in the documents that are 
signed by the purchaser as to a forfeiture of payment? 

Mr. McCarthy. There are no different forms of contract, and the usual fixed 
forfeiture clause is a 00-day clause. Some contracts do not evmi have that; 
but those usual clauses, usually time is the essence of the contract. 

Commissioner 0’<^innell. And nsnally a 90-dny forfeitnre payment would 
result in, If taken advantage of by the seller, a sale of the property, resale of 
the property? 

Mr. McCarthy. Tf taken advantage of. It is not usual In T.os Angifies to 
take advantage of those. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is Ihe fixeil intero'^t rale, you sm.v. upon 
which you base your sales for these payments? 

!Mr. McCarthy. Seven per cent. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. Is that the hlgiiost? 

Mr. McCarthy. Eiglit per cent is the highest rate now upon small loans. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Eight per cent? 

Mr. McCarthy. During tiiese particular times we are going through. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Is there any that runs np ns high as 12 per cent? 

Mr. McCarthy. The building and loan rates are said to be high. Very little 
property is handled in Los Angeles on that plan — bnilding and loan .societies. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is possible to run np as high as 12 pc^T cent? 

ISTr. McCarthy. It is possible. I do not know of one now that wmild show 
that rate, or near it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you please — can you furnish the coimiii.sslou 
and send it to us such literature as yon have that outlines tJie policies and 
plans under which you sell property and build on it? 

Mr. MeC/ARTiiY. I would be very glad to. 

Commissioner O’Cc^nnkll. And file It with the commission? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir. 

(The witness subsequently submitted in printed form sevcrnl forms of con- 
tracts and newspaper advertisements.) 

Commissioner Common.s. The house, you say, that c«>st $1,100 is about four 
rooms? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Does that mean a bathroom? 

Mr. McCarthy. No. The bathroom Is never counted as a room with us here. 

Commissioner Commons. What would he the size of these rooms? 

Mr. McCarthy. They would be about 10 or 11 by 12 each. 
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Coniniissioner Commons. That you sell for about $2,000? 

Mr. McCarthy. With the lot, 

C’omnhssioner Commons. With the lot put in, about $900. 

Mr. McCarthy. The lot would be abo\it $750, and the profit, say, 10 to 15 
l)er cent in a property of that kind — on tlie profit of the house. 

Commissioner Commons. What rent would a similar family have to pay for 
renting such property in town? 

IMr. McCarthy, $15, $16, $17, ami $18; very nearly the amount of the 
monthly payment. 

Commissioner Commons. The monthly payments would be $20, and they pay 
about $15 or $16 a month in town for house accommodations of that kind? 

Mr. McCarthy. Some of them pay as much in rent as they afterwards pay 
on tlie purchase price of the house, but their rental lu’operty would be closer in. 

Commissioner Commons. It means about $4 a month for eacli room to pay 
rent; is that about what it runs? 

Mr. Mc(\\rthy. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssioner Com.\[ons. Tiie average workman? 

Mr. McOrthy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner CoAtMONs. Do yon know tlie rent paid by the poorer class, the 
workmen that only get $2 a day? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner CoAtAioNs. What rental do they pay by the room? 

Mr. McCarthy. Uy the room their rent would run staueihing like $2 a room. 

Commissioner Comwon.s. A month? 

Mr. McCarthy. A month. 

(k)ininisioner Coaimons. Take the Mexicans; can they rent as low at that? 

Mr. McCarthy.* Yes ; I think they can. I think they get along with Ic^ss 
than that. 

(k)inmissioner CoAtAroNs. You think that is all they pay? 

Mr. Mc(Jakthy. Yes; unless they are in very close — in the center. 

Commissioner Coaimons. What would you cull the center of town; where 
would a man of that kind live? 

Mr. McCarthy. Well, I mean the business and center: somewhere around 
Seventh and Broadway, the city hall. That is a matter of opinion. 

Commissioner Commons. I mean what section; wliere most of tlie mechanics 
live. 

Mr, McCarthy. We are not very familiar with that. We don’t have prop- 
erty in tho.se sections. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Is tlie man-— a man buys a house, we will say, 
and pays $2,0(K); that is Us value, or that is the selling price. We have made 
some pretty strenuous efforts Iktc this morning or to-day to find out what that 
man paid for tlic property in the long run as a total. Is it a trade secret? 

Mr. McCarthy. Not at all, Mr. Garretson. 

Coimnissloner Garretson. If the representatives of the two real estate in- 
terests that have appeared here to-day on the snbj(‘ct are typical it would seem 
they had a small knowledge on the subject, and commlssiomM-s have a hotter 
idea tlian the real- estate men .seem to have. 

Mr. McCarthy. Possibly. 

Commissioner Garretson. If a man buys a .$2,(M)0 house and pays the price 
down that you name, and the amount per inoutli, how much will he have paid 
in Avhen the property is his? 

Mr. McCarthy. lie will have paid the amount of prlmapal together with 
the interest on the unpaid payments, whatever the unpaid balance is it may he 
he pays Interest on. 

Coram l.ssjomT Garretson. That is an illuminative answer. 

Mr. McCarthy. 1 would say it is merely a matter of computation, if you 
want it and would like to have it computed ab.sr>lutely. 

Cliairnmn Wai.sii. Possibly I cun ask a q^icstion, just to save a little time. 
How much has a man paid In if he pays It in the sljortest time speclfi(*d under 
the terms of the contract? It is a matter of mathematical calculation. If he 
paid $2,000 and about $500 In iiitere.st more in seven year.s. 

Mr. McCarthy. Interest on one-half for one-hnlf the time for ot>e-half the 
amount of the principal. If it is on a 10-ye[ir htisls, if it imys out In equtil pay- 
n»ents in 10 years. 

Commissioner Garretson. We have got our tables that will tell. 

Mr. McCarthy. You must take a certain length of time, Mr. Garretson, 
If you will say any particular length of time. 
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Comuilssloner Gaebetson. On that basis, if you made the payment of a set 
amount per month you would have a g(M)d deal more In the way of Interent? 

Mr. McCarthy. You are trying to merge interest ami principal. 

Commissioner Garretson. Sure, I am. I am the man that pays to the Mc- 
("artliy Investment (V). What would the man pay to the McCarthy Investment 
Co. before the house was his under warranty deed without any incumbrance? 

Jilr. McCarthy. If yon will state the amount $2,000, payable $20 a month, I 
can figure out in thrt'e minutes for you; but the reason we have not any 
schedule is this, tliat llie terms of the payments are extremely flexible. If one 
workman wants to pay $18 a month, all right; another $20, another $22, and 
another .$25; and he may pay a lump sum at fu>me time and redm-e it. The 
contracts are .so raa»le in Los Angeles that the moment a payment, whether $1 
or $1(K), on the property is made, the Interest on tliat amount stops immediately. 

Coinmissionm’ Garretson. That is a very common form. 

Mr. McCarthy. The old building and loan plan was a payment of so much a 
month. 

C^unmissioner Garretson. In the statement that you had prepared, when a 
man acquiiMRl a property he he(*ame a ciliz<‘n; wlum he uccjuircs more ])roperty 
does he become a better citizen? Is the citizenship measured by a new 
standard? 

Mr. McCar'I'uy. jNo; It is not. 

Commissioner Garretson. It Is pfESsible even for the blanket man, tlie 
“ blanket stiff *' I have heard referred to here, to be a good citizen? 

Mr. McCarthy, It Is. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it probable? 

Mr. McCarthy. No, sir. 

Commlssi<mer Garretson. If be acquired property he would ac(piire good 
citizenship with it? 

]Mr. McCarthy. Not neces.sarily. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Cluiirman Walsh. Perfect order, please, ladies and gentlemen. Several 
pers(ms have made requests to submit suggestions in WTiling to llie commissi<m. 
Any w'ho have those suggestions hand them to Mr. Dow'er, tlie chief clerk, 
wdio sits at that desk, for the next hour. 

Any who have them after will please tran.smit them to the headcpiarters of 
the Cnited States Coiniui.ssion on Industrial Relations at Wa.shington. 

(See voluntary statements.) 

The hearings at Los Angeles are adjonrneil wdthont day. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. in., of Tuesday, Septemlier J5. 1014, tlie hear- 
ings at Los Angeles, C’al., wore adJouriKHl sine die.) 

STATEMENT OF MR. R. H. ARNOLD. 


Ai,tv Planing Mill Co,, 

Hcplrntbcr 10, 101 't. 

To the honorable Commission on Industrial Rei-attons. 

Dear Sirs: Having been subpamaetl by your IxmI.v to appear before you in 
your hearing held at Blanchanl Hall, and having spiuit considernhk* time at 
this hearing and seeing the amount of w’ork before this commission, and uo( 
being programed to appear only ns a substitute witness, I have taken the liberty 
to hand in the answers to tlie questions mailetl to me, thereby saving the time 
of the commission, as our views along these lines are practically of the same 
routine as other witnesses examined before the commission. 

Thanking you in advance for being allowed to state our views along these* 
lines, and hoping that the Inclosed answers will be sufficient for your purpose 
and any further information desired will be cheerfully given, we are, 

Verv respectfully, 

Alta Planing Mill Co. 

By R. H, Arnold. 

1. I am a member of the Southern California Mill Gwmers’ Association, witli 

no official capacity. ^ ^ 

2. I operate an open .shop, as T believe it is a benefit to all concerned, not 
being subjected to drastic rules laid down by unions, and come more in contact 
with our men and hear their personal grievances and not operating through a 
walking delegate. 
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3. We operate our plant nine Ixnirs per day, while our men on the outside 
ronstruction work eij?ht hours iru* day. Our waj^es raiifre from $12 to $50 
per week. 

4. We do not recognize any union, hut employ a gi’eat many union men. 

5. We have had occasion to do work under closed-shop conditions, also under 
open-shop conditions. l\'o find that the closed shop tends to cut down the 
efficiency of the employees, tends to limit the quantity of work produced, 
thereby raisins the cost of the product, under the present conditions existing 
in T.os Angeles. 

G. We have had no occasion to come in <'onta< t with the union organizaliou 
in relation to the mill industry. 

7. I do not know of any comi>etition under union conditions. 

8. I find it good husin(‘ss policy to .spimd money for the safety and sanitary 
conditions of our emi>loyees. These conditions are also inspected by the State 
authorities and have been found to be in a first-class condition. We have always 
adjusted any grievances individually, employee having the power to bring his 
grievances to his foreman’s attention or to mine. 

0. As a result of my industrial experience, I believe that the open-shop 
policy, working the nonunion and the union men together, regardless of any 
affiliation, the most successful way of operating. The majority of our men are 
industrious and thrifty, owning their own homes and having savings-bank 
accounts. Our ability to <leal with our emph»yees on the open-shop basis, we 
think, speaks for itself, having had practically no industrial dispute of iiny 
conse(iuenco. 

10. The purpf>se of the Southern Onlif<a*nia Mill Owmers’ Association is to im- 
prove the working conditions of the employer and employi'c of the mill of 
southern ralifornia. 

' 11. This organization maintains a free emplo.vment bureau and clubrooms for 
Ihe employee, and all mills belonging to this ass«>ciation telephones the secretary 
in charge for any labor w'anted, which makes it very convenimit for any men 
out of employnumt, not having to travel the entire city, from mill to mill, look- 
ing for employment. To iny knowledge there has never been any condition 
arising wherein the asso<‘iation has b(‘en called on to sign any contract with 
union labor. In the employment of men, it is not asked whether the man is a 
union or nonunion man. In my oi>lnion, men ar<‘ p(‘rl'ectly at liberty to organize 
and present their grievances by committee. We have not recognized any out- 
side representative of the employee not in our employ. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WM. B. HOSWEII. 

FouvnEiis AM) FiMPl.oYKRs’ AssocrATioN, 

Ta)S September I'l, 

To the Commission on Industrial Uelations. 

(rENTLF.MEN { I would like to cori'cct some of the statements w'hich T heard 
made a few days ago in r.lauchard Hall. 

Mr. Buzzell statecl the the conditions in the pattern shops in our city were 
rotten, and from my intimacy with them and frequent visits to them I am 
sure that he is misinformed. If I under.stood him correctly, he stated that the 
wages of the molders ranged from 27^ to 37i cents per hour and would not 
average over 33i cents. This is not true, for I have a record of all the shops, 
and the rate is from 37i to 50 cents per hour, and no molder w'orking as such 
r(‘ceives less than 37^ cents per hour. 

I know of two men, molder.s, w'ho on account of slack work, are working as 
helpers at 25 and 30 cents, owing to there being no vacancy for them as molders, 
and they are glad to accept the positions of helpers for the time being. 

One man testifleil, I think it was Mr. Buzzell, that not a dozen of the men 
who went out on the strike were over reemployed. This is not true, for I have 
a record of the names of over 50 men who joined the strikers who have been 
given emy)loyment in our shops since that time. I will also state that in re- 
gard to wages paid to molders among our members that I have a list of the 
names of men now employed in our shops who are receiving from 40 to 50 
cents per hour and they number 127, and 75 of tliese men get from 44^ to 50 
cents r)er hour. 

Our office is a free employment bureau and no man has eier paid a cent for 
a portion, and we have given work to many hundreds of them. We fre- 
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qin^iitly hear it said tlait a laan raa not work wlioro iio ploasos, but this 
not true, and that impression inis obtained from tlie fact tliat we do not stami 
for our shops hiring men away from eacli other. Any man is at liberty to 
work wherever a shop wants him, and I always give him a card to go to any 
shop were he is wanted. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. I>. IIoswkll, Sart tanj . 

I was not culled, hence had no opporl unity of t<‘''lifving to the above. — 

W. B. H. 


STATEMENT OF MISS DELLA KELLY. 

Long Beach. Sciitcnihcr 10, 101). 
rviTEi) States Commission on Infu stri vi. Ref.ations, 

Blanchard Hall, Los Angcloi. 

Sirs: I wonder if yon Mdll kindly listen while T try to say a word or nioi’e 
in favor of the open shop, which you arc inv(‘stigating. 

I am a woman linotype operator. I was a hand compositor, having worked 
for He Yinne, on the (kmtury, in New York, and numerous other tirms as 
reputable as De Yinne, from New York to Los AngiOes. When 1 worlnsl for 
De Mnnc it was nonunion. We w(‘re well treated ami happy. 

On coming to the coast — San Francisco— it was ne<*essary to join the union 
in order to gt't work. For 10 years I was a member, attemhMl meetings, and 
paid dues. Hand composition was not called for any more, so I paid $00 to 
learn the machine. In order to enter such a school I had to have a permit from 
the union. 

I had often heard tl'iit it would he useless for a w’onian without a “pull " to 
get a position in a union ofTice, hnt 1 thouglU if I perfected myself 1 surely 
would succeed. Not so, indi'od. Aft(‘r my tuition was ended 1 found myself 
with only one thing — the ainhition to earn my living by the machine. I w'as not 
competent for anything but an apprenli<‘eship, and that" I could not get. I 
applied at the Fmpiirer ofUce in Oakland for work, Inung advised hy the then 
secretary — Mr. White, I tlunk, w'as his name — in San Francisco. I w’as told 
l)y the head foreman, IMr. llcid, at th<‘ Erapiirer office (union), that 1 would be 
f)(Tinitl('d to praclice by paying iiiin $5 per week, and be would give me some 
WT)rk in the composing room on handwork. Tids I did for seven wi'eks. Even 
then I was not able to take a position where or more ems was roijuired. 

So came to Los Angeles, hoping to get w'ork on the Tijues. I was permitted by 
Mr. Hay, of the union, to work at the Times oHice if I could g(‘t on, l)Ut not to 
say I W'as a union member. My spe<Ml on tiie machine was .\et so slow' that llie 
Times people could only give me work in the Job d(‘pnrtment on liaiuhvork at 
a small salary. I was still {imbitious to go on with the machine and when the 
Examiner w'as started in Los Angeles I applied for tlie position of coiiyhohler, 
imping that when they became acfjuaintod witii me li»ey would at least let me 
pracii<‘e. I finally got to the placi' — by remaining after wbrk at 3 a. m. to 
practice, or coming down afternoons — wlmn I could ask to be put on the suh 
list. I asked for it and was refused. I wa.s told by Mr. Femiessy to go lo San 
Francisco. IP' did not offer me any position tliere — merely to go Muav. T pre- 
ferred to remain in Los Angeles, and as I knew' there was no hope of a y)osi- 
tlon ill a union office 1 applied for w'ork as a macliine operator In a nonunion 
office. For four months I w'ent on at 12 at niglit and worked until 8 next 
morning. To prove that T was competent to work in a iiinon office my first 
week’s salary was .$24. The w'ork w'us by the jdeci' — so mimh p(*r 1,(K)0 ems. 
Tlie union immediately took steps to suspend me and put a fine of $200. I was 
not notified of such action, but w'a.s tohl by members tliat it was for “ununion- 
like conduct in going to work in a nonunion office.” A member of the union 
w'ould pndend friemlship and come to this nonunion placi' and while I was 
putting metal in the pot W'ould put the inaebine out of order — not once but 
three different times. I W'as perseinited In every way possible. This is tlie 
usual moans taken by tlie union if one of Its inembers dares to do other than it 
dictates — to drive them out of town. After ii terrible knocking almut T finally 
found a day position in the Journal office and held it for three yiMirs. I 
cleared off a mortgage of $2,00(1 in that time. Then the eight-hour law' for 
women came and my position requireil more than eight iioiirs, hnt my em- 
ployer arranged it by my taking some hours off when we were not busy. 

38819 ‘’—S. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol C 50 
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I Imve ^iven iK)rii<>ns of my history in nmiiootiou with unionism to let you 
know thut unionism is not best for the worker or employer. In all the meet- 
ings 1 altemleil I never once heunl anything to indicate that you was to do 
y<(iu* duty by the employer, quite the contrary. The religion of the union man 
is “Socialism and unionism — the workingman is lonl of the earth; capital Is 
only the i-esnlt of labor ; then labor must always be on the defensive.” I have 
worked so long in both offices that 1 prefer the nonunion, because the em- 
ploy or is the boss. The f<n*eman has nothing to lose. He has his favorites (»r 
those he recei\os favors from. I know numerous dead beats holding positions 
because the union protects them. The union composing i“oom is closed to the 
owner as far as knowing anything that goes on there. 

There is one certain offi<*e in I.os Angeles where everythiiig that could be 
done for the worker has been done. Each man has his locker. It is a safe 
pla<‘e to keep his bottle of whisky, and when the jiaper goes press he has 
made nunuMous trips to it. In si>eaking of this 1 have said to my informant: 
“ Ihit i^lr. 11. and Mr. So-and-so, who were goo<l ami straight 10 years ago, are 
not let into anything of the sort.” And the answer was, “ They are all in the 
same boat.” In a nonunion office this could scarcely happen, for the employer 
Avould sooner or later see it. 

Then, again, niglit work is demoralizing. \\’hen 1 liear a newspaj>er man 
say, “ I la efer to work at night,” I treml)le for him. When he says, “ I work 
at night because I have to,” tliere Is hope for him. 

In a union office the moral w<u-th <d a person is not taken into acconni if 
combined with ability. I know a young woman at the Examiner office, a copy- 
holder, who has for years been a mfnm mejuber. She has not in years held 
a union i)ositi<m (copyholding not being under the uni<ai). She i)a.vs her 
dues regularly so as to come umU*r the old-age pension. This young woman 
belongs to a family of girls who have ha<l a falher and inoilmr to cai’e for. 
Eor years this young woman has given half of whal slie ojirned to her mother. 
Thut she might be able to gi\e more she end<*avored to learn the nr.nhine. 
She got the privilege of practicing at the Examiner ollice and when, after three 
months, she was commencing to get speed, she was tohl by Mr. Fennossy she 
could not have any more practice. It w'us u great disapp<untment. The ma- 
(•hii\es are i<lle all day and after the pa]>er goes to lae.ss, and an employer, 
knrwving a deserving ca^^e like this, wouI<l allow practice free until competent. 

Then there are so many l)osses in uni(mism. Every one is a petty boss. 
There is the foreman and assistant; the ad man ami assistant; the (*hairman 
of the room. If the foreman gl\os an order the chairman of the chapel cun 
countermtiml it if lie wishes, and all the time the owneV has nothing to say. 

Tlje chief thing for tli(‘ w'orkcr Is md less hours nor less work so much as 
good morals and good character and the desire to do his duty and honestly 
earn his wages. This the nni(»n <loes not teacli. 

I read in the pai)ers (►f the t4*stimony <d' Mr. flrow’ tlmt MeXamara, the 
Times dynamiter, was not a union man. I have been informed in Indiana 
last year that he wais; thu^ he had betm a member of rndlanaiM)lis union. 
It .stands to reason that his brother, being a secretary of structural ironw’ 0 ]*k- 
ers, and he a printer, he was a union man. 

I have to smile in sadness when I rend the testimony of this or any other 
union man. 

There are some things in favor of unionism for the worker, hut tliere is 
nothing in favor of the clo.se<l shop. There is no strictly nonunion shoj) in 
Los Angeles. Posted conspicuously are the signs ” I'hls is an open shop.” This 
is as it should be. It gives preference to the competent worker, whether union 
or nonunion. 

If the Government looks into conditions, it should force all employers to have 
well-ventilated, cheerful workrooms, and an employer should luive the right 
to discharge Incompetent w'orkors. 

I have already written more than I Intemled, but there is still .so much to 
say, as I have always been vitally Interested. I am not looking for notoriety 
and hope sincerely this will not be published, but I wished you to know some- 
thing of the real workers’ troubles with the union. 

I am at T/mg Beach, at Ileider’s Tent City, and shall hope most sincerely 
you will not decide In favor of control by unionism but for the open shop. 

Dei.l.v Kki.i.y, 

Long Bvavh, Cal. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. AIVIN H. LOW. 

The following statement was submitteil in writinj; by Mr. Alvin 11. Low, 
attorney, 1417 S. Hoover Slreot, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

THE MAXIMUM HAY A.M> THE MINIMUM DAY. 

Much is being said and written in favor of establishing a minimum wage l)y 
law. The State of Washington has enacted sm-li a law and a coniinissiori f«a* 
that piiri)Ose lias already prescrilasl a lainiuiuin wag(‘ in some, if not all of 
the industries. California has made a commencement, and the same is true 
of some of the other States. It is a subject of great importan(*e and should be 
treated in a scientific manner. It is my purixise to analyze it ami see if there 
is a scientific basis for it, and if so, to support it, if not, to give a reason, and 
if I can, siiow a better way to aliate the evil which this measure is intended 
to U‘ssen or remove. Tiiis projiosition is kindretl to that of the maxinunn day, 
discussed as the eight-hour day. 

The eight-hour day is in world-wide demand by wage earners, ami it must 
come, as it lias a natural basis in the very conslitution of mankind. Tiie busi- 
lU'ss world is becoming conscious of this, and concessions are lieing made to it 
almost daily, even witliout the reiinirement of law, aUhougli many States are 
making the eight hour the legal workday. 

Experience and observation liave tanglit us that eight hours is the limit of 
time that the average adult iiunian being can continuously exercise ins piiysical 
or mental powers 'witliout overstrain, wbicli weakens the wliole system, ami 
if persist(‘<l in, inevitably results in permanent inelhclency or death. 

Evolution is speeding up in the industrial world, and a few years hence we 
will be wondering how a longer than the eight-hour day was ever tolerated. 

Now, I find no natural law, such as demands a m.'iximum workday, to apply 
to a day’s wage, or the price of a day’s work. Prices, both of labor and the 
products of lalior, are subject to another natural law us binding as that of 
liealth, and the tendency of tliought s(*cms to he toward do<*toring the symptoms 
lnst(‘ad of the disease. In discussing the maximum workday, ethics has had 
little or no part in the argument. The issue is between the em]>loyet* and the 
employee. How long can a person, as an ox, \vork out of the 24 hours and be 
idticimit? How much les.s than eight lioiirs work a <lay, if properly directed 
and distriinitml, wouhl siiflice to meet all the needs of well -organized .society, 
and to wdnit uses the spare time would be put is as yet hardly been askeil. We 
can safely leave that to the individual members of society ; it is not a matter for 
(lovernment control, further than to keep the peace and see that no one shall 
trespass ui>on the rights of another. 

How" much work can a person emliire at a stretch? What wage must he 
have to siustaiii himself at the working point of ethclency? No ethical (pies- 
tions these. Put as they are in full viiwv of modernized industry, they embody 
the assumption, that the only tiling the employer is calle^l on to consider is, 
what Is the largest amount of .service he can get for the least wmge. ViowtTl 
from the ethical standpoint, justice betwetm employer and employee seem.s to 
demand that the employ(»e should earn all he gets and get all he etirns. 

Tlie law passed by the (kiHfornia lA*glslature in 1018. creating an industrial 
W’elfare commission, authorizes that cominl.ssion. among oth(‘r things, “to fix 
a minimum wage to be paid to women and minors engaged In any occupation, 
trade, or industry in this ^tnte, which shall not be less than a wage aik^iuate 
to supply to such women and minors the neces-sary cost of proiier living and 
to maintain the health and welfare of .such women and minors. Second, the 
maximum hours of work consistent with the health of women and minor.s 
engaged,’’ etc. Now% who can (piestlon the ethical or philanthropic spirit wiiich 
prompted this legislation? Who can defend it as either .scienlifie or practical? 
As to wages, it simply forces the employer to take care that those he em- 
ploys are able to earn the mlniiiium wage fixed by law. Wliat of those 
would-be workei-s w^ho can not come up to bis riTpiirement? Tills legislation 
is an official recognition of the fact that our present industrial system is 
unju.st. It, however, strikes at the effect instead of the cause of the injustice. 
It attacks the apex instead of the base of our industrial pyramid. What 
criterion, let me ask, has the commission for fixing the minimum wage, so 
that It shall be sufficient to pay “ the necessary cost of proper living ’’? There 
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is a wide range of cost of footl alone, between the diet of the jHHiple who subsist 
principally on rice, and that of the rich, whose daily food costs more than a 
months’ wages of the avei*age American laborer. What point between the 
food of Lazarus and that of the Roman Emperor, whose horse was fed on 
gilded oats, will be adopted? Hut, in the name of freeclom, what ethical right 
1ms the State to limit the comfort or luxury of any man or his family who 
earns his “bread in the sweat of his face”? 

While society was in its primitive state, and all business was conducted 
single-handedly, no concerte<l and forceful opposition to the very natural, if 
very brutal, requirement of the employer was urged. In a comple state of 
society, such as exists to-day, and has existed in a less degree for ages past, 
with the right of property guarded by law more sacredly than the right of 
life or liberty, and with the ever-increasing centralization of wealth and its 
attendant centralization of power, we are bound, if popular liberty is to sur- 
vive, to grapple with this savage propensity of the individual, and curb it to fit 
present conditions, which are tlie latest phases of industrial evolution. 

Big business has come to stay, if we are not going to put back the hand on 
the dial of hunmii progress; but big business, if it is to remain, must conform 
to the necessities of the body politic, for it is by permission of the body politic 
that it exists at all. When the interests and conduct of the few become inimi- 
cal to that of the community in general it is the duty of the community to 
establish proper regulation. Such regulation has been commenced by the 
Nation and the States, and is in some degree under way, but has m^t yet 
reached the scientific stage, and there is much confusion and a great variety of 
processes being tric'd, to the delay instead of the progress of tlie work. It 
seems to me that the minimum-wage process must fail of its purpose, since its 
enforcement is in opposition to natural law. Kxc*ept uberc' the employer is 
both producer and c'onsumer, as a city or a State, liaving a monopoly of the 
business, it is inevltal)le that the employer in any industry opcm to competition, 
both in the labor market and in the commodity market will, and generally 
must, pay the lowest price for which he can get a given service, as in the 
market for his commodities ho will have to take the lowest price for his goods. 
Except in case of Government monopoly, as 1 have stated, it is linposit)le to 
regulate or fix the demand for anything by arbitrary law. What grc'ater con- 
sistency is there in attc'inpting to regulate or fix by law the cost of producing 
a commodity? AVbat must wo expect as a natural effc'ct of the mininunn-wage 
law upon the inetficient or those who can not come np to the rc^quivemc'nts of 
the employer? Must they be forced to die of starvation, because their strength 
does imt meet the standard fixed by statute law, or will the c'ommunlty. whic-h 
has cut them off from the use of their powers, such as they are, provide for 
them in compensation for the wrong done them? Here is discloscnl an ethi(*al 
element that can not he ignored. In trying to remeily one evil lot us not per- 
petrate another quite as bad or worse. 

The object of every industry is gain. I prefer the word gain hero to that of 
profit, l>ec*ause of tlie ban undcT wliic'h the latter word has fallen by a political 
party dogma. To promote justic*e should be the prime obj(*c*t of every human 
law. We must get more etbic*s into our laws. We must not only consider who 
will be benefited but who will be Injured by the law. There is a remedy for 
every wrong. There may be more than one. The sovereign remedy, however, 
Is the one which attacks the root of the evil. 

Th crux of our politico-economic problem is the legal restraint necessary to 
insure the largest benefits with the least injuric^s from hlg business. There Is 
a striking analogy between the prevailing attitude of the owners of big Imsl- 
ness, as conducted generally now% and tlmt of the large planter In our South- 
ern States prior to the Civil War, with the ethical or humanitarian considera- 
tion, if any, In favor of the latter. The owner of chattel-slave laborers found 
it to his interest to keep the working power of his laborers up to the working 
point, as with his horse or ox. They were his property, and the supply w^as 
limitetl, and to replace one killed or worn out cost money. The employer of 
the wage slave, on the contrary, has no such concern. His Interests reipiire 
that he get tlie largest amount of service out of his laborers in the shortest 
time, regardless of consequences to the wwker, and wiien his employee can 
stand the strain no longer he is dlscharge<l and another of the many, who are 
waiting and begging for tbe chance, takes bis place. While nnprotwted by 
legislation, tbe wage slave is quite as much an object of corainiserntlon as was 
the chattel slave. This Injustice I charge to the system, not to the Individual 
employer. 
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It Is a well •established rule of business to buy in the (*heji])est intirkel and* 
sell in the dearest. Under a system of open competition anyone who i^^nores 
this rule will sooner or later j'o to the wall. The rule may be gradually re- 
laxed in a growing business, up to the stage of monopoly, wlu're the manage- 
ment controls both tlie supply and to a large extent the demand. When this 
jKjint Is reached, however, the principle still holds good, avarice being insatiable. 

The primary moving impulse in the initiation and conduct of every Independent 
business is increase. And now, since the volume and constancy of demand for 
anything produced by man is always an unknown quantity beyond the ken 
even of monoply, it follows as a matter of course that the gain in any specilic 
business enterprise is as equally uncertain; therefore he who go(‘S into a busi- 
ness takes a hazard, and very logically claims all the gain, if any, as well as 
for the use of his capital, tlie second factor in the act of production. It is 
after all principally for the use of this factor that the emplojer lakes the 
lion’s share of the increase. 

(’apilal is the stronger factor in every industry, from the fact that it <‘!in 
survive longer without being employed than can labor. It is the wages of. or 
lu’ice paid for the use of caintal, therefore, which demands our closest scrutiny, 
and which is open to conlr(d by legislation. The menace to '[u'rsonal liberty 
involved in legislation dictating the price a citizen shall ask or receive for his 
personal service need not enter into the question of lixing the rale of interest, 
the indce pai<l for the use of capita! ; luM ause, ^\hile neither the sui)ply of labor 
nor the demaml for the iirodmMs of labor can be n^gulated by law, money, the 
current rejuvsentat iv(' of capital, if not capital ilself, can be supplied by law 
to meet the demand for its use at a fixed price, and that, too, without in- 
justice or the violalion of any natural right; and if this ])rice be jusl, both the 
unhampeivd i)rice for labor and the prices of the products of imlnstry would 
be equally .lust. Hut Ixd'ore tnailing more si»ecilically of tlu‘ remedy here 
suggest e<l, let us take a second glance at the situation as it stands. 

. Lal)oi* Sind capital are the two and only factors to be reckojicd with in solving 
<mr industrial pr<»blem. IMuch the largt‘r i)art of the business of tliis countr.\, 
if not of the worhl, is done on borrowe<l money. No increase can ndurn to the 
business until the inter(\st, the i>ri<-e for lh<‘ us(‘ of the money invested, has 
been earned and i)aid ; and where the owner of the business does not borrow, 
but invests his own money, he r<‘asonably expects and demamls as much for 
the use of it as he w’ould have had to j>ay if borrowe<l. Generally sptaiking, 
there is no legal limit to the pri(M* for the use of money or cai>ital. In the 
absence of such limitation, it is natural, if not ethical, for the owner of the 
capital to claim all the trade will bear, and he does so. 

Thus far we have not discussod die rehiti\e rights of property and the 
rights of man. The rights of man, among which are the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of hai»plness. are natural rights recognized in our organic law 
and which our (Jovc'rnment is in duty bound to maintain and enforce. The 
right of pro])erty has no su<l\ natural foundation. It is wholly conventional 
and establislieil by man osttuisildy for the good of sociidy. It is improbable 
that any considerable development of human society could have been made 
^^'ithout laws permitting and guarding the private ownership of proi>erty. 

The right to life, liberty, and the imrsuit of happiness would be barren almost 
to a mockery, in any conceivable state of society, without tlie legal right to 
acquire, own, hold, and alienate ])rop<'rty. l>nt the right <d‘ property is a 
kunian inventiini, and as society ilevelops, it Ix'comes necessary to amend the 
laws enacted for the good of the wliole body politic, to meed the changes which 
social development and the general w’elfa.re demand. To dtaiy to society tiie 
right to make such changes in the laws is to make tlie creature greater than 
the creator, and for lack of sin-h amending legislalion it lias come to pass that 
that our legislators and our courts have accorded to caintal rights that car- 
ried to extreme, as in some Instances they are heing, defeat the very ohjer*t for 
whi(*h the right of property was originally established, to w it, to secure to man- 
kind as a wliole the largest degree of hai>piness attainable. 

Now, with monopoly eliinlnatod, the capitalist is still subjeci to limitations 
in his operations as well as is tlie laborer. His su(*cess or failure dejiends 
upon one of three, or upon all three facts relating to his buslneijs, over 
wddeh he has little or no control; namely, the price he must pay for labor, 
tlie rate of interest, tind the market price of his product. To Ignore either of 
these may mean failure. In order to liedge, therefore, he ignores all ethical 
considerations, ami hires his labor as cheaply as inisslhle, pays the lowest 
interest for which lie can get tlie use of money, and demands the highest 
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price tlie luarket will bear for bis output. W’itli all this strict compliance with 
business principles, he may, and frequently does, fall; as, for instance, the 
recent failure of the H. 11. Clallln Co., caused, as we are told, by the going out 
of fasliion of the petticoat, on the sale of which tlie business largely depended. 
Now, one can hardly Imagine the rebellion which would.be caused by a law 
requiring the ladies to wear a garment not in fashion, or whether so* or not, 
and to purchase it at a firice flxeil by law at that. A law fixing the price of any 
other article of use, arbitrarily, in an open market, would be just us unnatural 
and oppressive. 

Now, then, it will be asked, are we to secure to labor and to capital just 
componsation for their services ami use, since we can not wisely nor justly 
dictate by law either tlie price of services or tlie prb'e of commodities? Were 
it not for the great centralization of wealth, with Us monopolistic uccompani' 
ment, we probably would not have this iiroblem to solve; but the problem is 
before us, and the s<dution we must and will timl. 

Big business, as I have said, has come to stay, and must stay. It is the most 
economical and practical and necessary to tlie higlior development of society. 
Its benelits we must retain; its evils we mnsi eradicate. 

(ireat weal 111 is gri^at pow'er, and great power carries great responsibility. 
Tlie rigid to carry on a Imsiness !s conferred by the laws of soiaety, and witli- 
out society, tlie community, no business could endnn*. Partisan politicians, 
recognizing that something is wrong in our economic adjustment, are arrayed 
against each «)rber in discussing tlie questions presented, and w'bile they are 
engaged in forensic war lure tlie evils grow', ami have hrouglit the contemling 
dictate by law eillier the priei' of ser\ i< es or tlu* pric(‘ of commodities? Were 
war, threatening oiir wlmle labric of civil government. 

One political party declares. “Private monopoly is intolerable,” althoiigli 
every big business is in a measure a monopoly. Another political jiarly says, 
“ We must foster big Imsiness, but regulate it.” Another says, “ Let alone liig 
Imsine.ss i.s all right and should be allowed to manage its own affairs.” And 
.still anotiter party sa.xs, “Aliolisli all lu’ivate business and have the iieople 
through tlieir Government run it all.” 

Now', w'ldle tills warfare Is going on, with neither party strong enough to 
demonstrate the wisdom or folly of its contention, little or no [irogress can 
he made toward a jieaeeful and seientitic settlement of the troiilile. 

It is quite possible, very probable, almost certain, that each of these theories 
has at least one germ of tnitli winch is common to them all. If this is a 
fact and we can g('t each party to see it there Is luqie tiiat concessions may 
he made that will iiring all into liarniony, to the general felicity of the whole 
countr.N. In tlie face of the obstacles disclosed any attempt to arbitrarily fix 
liy law tlie price of eiiiier lalior or commodities is nnsclentltb*, if for no other 
reason tlian tliat it is contrary to natural hnv. Tlierc is no pow'or residing 
in national, State, or municipal government to supply eil1i(*r lalior oi* commod- 
ities in an open market to meet tlie ileniand at any price for any lengtli of 
time. The alternpr to fix pri<*es by law' is evidence of a consciousness of tbe 
existence of an evil which should he rianeiliod. Perhaps tliis is the one fact 
upon which all parties are in perfe<*t agreement. Tliere is another fact, w’hich 
will be adinitteil as soon as stat(*d, that is tliat moni'y is an important eiemeiU 
in every bu.siness. Without money modern indu.stry would languish and die. 
A medium of (‘Xchange and mensure of value is ub.solntely necessary to civil- 
ized society as W'e know it. Money i.s the lifeblood of commerce,- and as iieces- 
.sary to it as natural bhMid is to the human hiMly. Money, however, Is the 
invention of man. It was inventeil to meet a human necessity. ConceiUng 
that organized .society is the outgrowth of human evolution, in respon.se to a 
demand of nature, money is a natural necessity, Indisiiensahle to man’s natural 
ileveloiimimt. Here Is on(‘ ehmient of modern industry, therefore, over W'hlch 
our Government, under the Goiistltution of the United States, has the legal, 
if not the undisputed, right of control. 

In that charter of oiii* liberties it is [)rovld(*<l that “the Congress shall have 
power to coin money and regulate the value thereof, * * ♦ and fix the 
standard of weights and measures.” Money is the measure of value, and our 
money system Is as much a measuring .system as is our systems of measuring 
length and weight. It is not, however, as scientific and perfect a sy.stem as 
either of those, for the reason that our Government ha.s only partially [ler- 
fonned the <Uity Imposed on It by the Constitution ; inasmuch a.s it has only 
prescrlheil of what the unit of value shall be comiKise^l, hut has left the value 
of that unit unfixed and subject to the fluctuations of supply and demand. 
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Money is the only thinj: in eommerec tlmt jcov(*rnnipnl ran liv llip value of 
wiihoul violatinj? a natural law/ aiul this It can not <lo without providing a 
supply of money to moot tlie demand at the price or rate i)res(Tibed, and 
this it can do. And this Congress has never done. To say nothing of other 
countries, this country has been struggling along Imlustrially for o\er a hundred 
years with this unscientitlc measure of value, and, if I am right in my analysis, 
the i)rincipal element of injustice in our imlustrial system is excessive interc'st 
and the want of stal)ility in the value of money. Now money, however im- 
perfect, being the .standanl measure of value, its value is the standard measun* 
of tile price of everything for sale, laiior and commodities aiikt'. How important, 
them, is it that that standard be fix<‘d, certain, and just? Tlie power to coin 
money la not restricted to the coinage of imdal rnonew, but includes creelit 
or paper money as well. It is a .sovereign function of go\(‘rnmei)t, and can 
not be delegated to private persons or corporations witliont great danger to the 
Covernment and great wrong to the people. It is properly a monopoly, and the 
Coverninent is the only disinteresUal power who ean and will administer 
it with entire impartiality to all; but from the very cstablisiiment of our 
Covernment it has shared that power with private corporations, organized 
for this special purpose, resulting in the exploitaiion of the people, to the profit 
of tlie coi'porations and the corresponding distress of tlie community. This 
fact has not been generally recognized until quite ns-ently ; hut, through the 
untiring endeavors of the fewv who ha\e taken the pains to inform tliemstdves 
and to arouse the great public to a sense of the wrong being peri)etrated by 
the old system, sufiicieut pressure has at last been brought to hear upon the 
Covernment. and in spite of a most thoroughly organized and immensely pow- 
erful oi)poj-iiion ()f the special Interests ('ongress, in December, 1018, passed 
ilie currency htw, known as the Federal reserve a<-t. This act reserves a larger 
control over the money system to the Covernment than it had formerly ex- 
ercised, although the regulation of the value of the money, which can only 
he regulated through tlu‘ supply, is still comraitted to the hanking corpora- 
tions. One step of tremendous importance, how'evor, toward the entire regula- 
tion by the Covernment of the value of the money was taken in tlmt act. Sec- 
tion 7 of that act reads in part as follow.s: “After all necessary expanses 
of a Federal wserve bank liave been pa hi or provided for the stockholders 
shall be entitled to receive an annual <lividend of 6 per cent on the paid-in 
caiiital stock, which dividend shall he cumulative. After the afor<*sald divi- 
dend claims have been fully met all the net earnings shall be paid to the 
rniled States as a fram'liiso tax, ex<‘epl tlmt oiiedmlf of such net earnings 
shall be paid into a surplus fund until it slmll amount to 40 per cent of thci 
paid-in capitstl slock of sm li bank.” Therein is tlu' key to our economic prob- 
lem; for therein is asserted the right of Government to fix the maximum 
profit of at least one class of business. The same act empowers the Federal 
Reserve Board, whicli it creates, to prescribe the rate of interest wddeh the 
Federal reserve hanks may charge each other for their accommodations. We 
have only to carry this juinciple of control into every other class of business 
w'hlcli is\)f interest to the imlilic and apply it justly— -to restore to the ma.sses 
of the people the opportunities riglitfnlly heionging to tliem for the full en- 
joyment of life, liberty, e.nd the pursuit of happiness, of which they Imve so 
long been ruthlessly di'spoiled. 

There is another nudhod, how’ever, which I have long advocated and shall 
continue to urge because more just and scientific, which is tlmt the Govern- 
iiient prescribe a just rate of interest and maintain it by loans direct to the 
people on good security at that rate snfiicient to meet the demaml not met 
by the banks, wbich would break the banking monopoly, still tlie most gigantic 
monopoly on eartli, I have sea relied diligently but in vain for the authority 
which has assumed that G per centum, or any otlier rate, per yi'ar should he 
the standard rate of interest or profit. I am forced to the conclusion, thert'- 
fore, that it is the law' of custom oul.\ and was introduced and is maintained, 
similarly as our fashions are introduced and maintained, by the parties most 
Interested — in the latter case the customers, in the former the money lenders. 
So far as I have been able to discover there is not and never lias bmi a 
legal and scientifically fixed value to money nor any fixed value for any length 

of time. . , 1 i. 

In this enlightened age it should not be nf'cessary that we be reminded that 
the value of a thing is its use, or that Interest is the price paid for the use 
of money. As the interest or the price for the use of uioiiey fluctuates, other 
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thinj?s being equal, the price of everything else t]\ictuates in the opposite 
direction, for tlie reason that money, being the measure of value, the value of 
everything else for sale Is compared with the value of money. Now, In view 
of these facts, and as money Is the only factor in the industries the supply of 
which is in the power of Government to control, and that power of Govern- 
ment being unlimited, it is obviously the plain and imperative duty of the 
Government to exercise that power to its fullest extent compjitible with jus- 
tice. The one remaining vexed question then is, What is a just rate of Interest? 
Kstablish that, ami rents and profits will follow it, for they are synonymous In 
c.ssence, all being the price paid for the use of thii\gs comprehended in the 
word “capital.” If, then, labor is only required to pay what is just for the 
use of capital, they being the only parties to be considerc^d in the division of 
the gains resulting from their cooperation in any industry, the share of the 
increase remaining must belong to labor and be necessarily as just. 

Ethics, it seems, should play an active part in determining the rate of in- 
terest to be fixed by Government. The question involves tlie rights of man as 
against the rights of property, or vice versa. Property alone has no rights. 
Property rights, as they are calletl, are simply the rigid of persons to acquire, 
lu)ld, ami (lisp(»se of tilings. As necessary as these rights are to orderly so- 
ciety and human progress, even they are dlsputetl by some. 

As we are diseu.ssing present conditions, principally, we can say thnt in 
every business where tlie capital is owned by one party and the labor power 
by another the hdmrer pays for the use of the capital for his benefit, or the 
capitalist pays for the use of tlie ialior power fur his bouetit. Whichever 
power is the stonger. other things being equal, can ami do(‘s fix tlie price of 
both; and, with luuiian nature ami human avarice nnrestraimil, it is a mutter 
of course that injustice will lie done to the wcakiT party, whence comes tlie 
never-ceasing ci’y for justice. 

Now, since nature has not provided us with a money system but has h‘ft us 
to devise one for ourselves, a duty which we have long since entered upon 
and performed witli some degree of success, ami since onr Invmition shows 
defects and doe.s not answer its purpose perfectly, hd us treat it as we do any 
other useful but imp^Tfect invention — Improve It by discarding tlie useless or 
badly woi’king part and replace with that which is lndter. The Federal reserve 
act just meutlonwl appears to he the best yet ilevlseil framework for a money 
system, taken as it is lu company with the coinage of imdal money already in 
vogue, although it still retains the, to im‘. ol)jeeti()nuhl(‘ feature of a partner- 
ship between the Government and private money lenders In this, one of the 
most lin|)ortant fum tious of Govi'ninumt, with tlie exercisi* of tin- gr(‘ater share 
of power still in the hands of the latter. One more step in the right direction 
would do nuioU In avoidance of tlie evil of this partnership. In preparation 
for this steii, the Government must, through a commission, if necessary, ascer- 
tain what is a just rate of interest. In luqie of expediting the inquiry, I ven- 
ture the suggestion that such rate will he lowest at whicli cajiltalists will lend 
their money or employ it in the Industries, rather than to consume it, let it lie 
idle, or, if in the form of machinery, leave it to rust and decay from nonuse. 
The first application of the new rate should he made to the 7,0i)0 or more 
national banks, the principal beneficiaries of the Fedm-al reserve act. This 
would be done by amending that a<-t, liy provl<llng that not only the Federal 
reserve banks but also the national hanks he allowed to earn llie ju^t rate per 
annum, and that all excess or surplus sliall lieUmg to the Government as a 
franchise tax. The motive for the hanks to earn an excess over the ]irescrihed 
rate would thus he eliminated, and the injustice of high interest would cease. 
This done, every otlier business of a public nature in which the public Is limiie- 
dlately concerned should he brought under tlie same rule. Tills would in like 
jnanner remove the motive for oppressively low wages ami extortionate prices 
for the necessaries of life. The only method for car»italists of increasing their 
incomes would then be by inen^asing tlie volume of tlieir business, which would 
Increase tlieir demand for laborers and put employers into competition with 
each other for the services of labor, instead of laborers competing with each 
other for the blessed privilege of working for a living, as now, and, with a 
given supply, corresiwndlngly increase wages. With a just standard of value 
and with siich regulation in vogue, the demand of labor for justice will have 
been answered and industrial peace establishetl, ns has not been known since 
money was Invented or since one man first sold bis labor power to another. 
AVlth the stimulus which would be Imparted to all business by this reform, 
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the oxi:>e<liont of n minimum wnge will, with many otliors oqually unscientific, 
be abandoned ns crude' and uncalleil for, and the problem of the umMuployeel 
will have been solved. 

Respectfully subinitteel to the Federal Industrial Relations Commission. 
Yours, faithfully, 

A. H. I.OW. 


Los Anokles, Cal., Scpfrmhrr 1“, JDUf. 


STATEMENT OF MR. E. I. McCLTJRE. 


Tlie followin'' stnb'im'Jit uas submitteel in writiiiL: by Mr. K. L. IMct'hnv' : 

A Fixku \xi) Fncitwokmuk IMom y Srvxnviu) of Vsiin’.. 

All nulhoritie's airn'c that there is no posslbilily of nttaininiL: a fixed and un- 
chanjreable standard of value, for the same reason that perpetual motion is 
impossible. All commodities fluctuate in value with chanires in supply and de- 
mand, therefore there is noth Ini? that is possible to use for a standard that 
would remain fixed and unchangeable in value. 

That the law of supply and demand regulates all values Is a truism uni- 
versally accepted. The air we breathe has no value because it is supera- 
bundant. You would not buy air from anyone, nor can you sell it to anyone 
else, because the atmosphere surrounds everyone and we merely have to breathe 
to supply our lungs with oxygen. Rut if you were confined in a cabim't and 
wore ga.'^ping for breath you wmdd give all the wealth in the world for enough 
air to breathe. Supply and demand makes the price or value of air the sami* 
as all other values. If you were perisliihg on a d(‘sort, though you owned a 
mountain of gold, yon would give it ail for a loaf of bread or a drink of water. 
There is no such tiling as intrinsic value — tiie thing popularly believed 
to he innate in gold coin-— and that delusion is what gives financiers their in- 
vincible power to rule the world. 

All economists admit that if oquilihrium c<mld he, maintained between the 
siqqily and demand fm* money there would he no tluctnation in the value of the 
dollar; but further consideration of the question is dismissed and tabooed, be- 
cause any tiling tliat Is sup(‘rahnndant has no value, and value begins only 
when tluctnation in supply and demand occurs. 

Cognition of what “value” and “supply and demand” mean is prerequisite 
f(tr anyone to comprehend the significance of the money system about to be 
descril>e(l. T h(‘lievo tiie self-evident trutli of the inevitable effect prmlnced 
under the predicaments described make tlie law of supply and demand plain, 
and prove the quantity tlieory of money. Tiie definition of value makes its 
meaning equally plain and unmistakable: “Value is created by human neces- 
sities and desires and fluctuates with tiie intensity of— and the difficulty in sat- 
isfy iug— human necessities and desires.” 

The details of a scientific money systmu. in brief, may he described as fol- 
lows: The Fulled States Cioveriimeut will ado])t a comifieto enxllt fiuaneial 
system, eaiiittiliziug the entire wealth of the Nation as a total available money 
supply, by demoneti/ing gold, and adopting the Nation’s time notes as the 
staiidnnl of value and the sole legal tender at their face value for the payment 
of all debts public and private; and maintain eqnilihrlnm between the supply 
and demand for money by issuing bonds to equal each money issue of notes. 
T»isliurse the notes, and deposit the bonds in de]»ositories throughout tiie coun- 
try, making notes Interchangeable for homls, or homls for notes, on demand 
without cost. Depositaries will detach the interest coupon for the current half 
year from the bonds exchanged for notes. Ronds presented for notes must have 
all unmatured coupons attached. The Treasury will issue p5ip<'i* money (and 
honrls to equal same) on the date of the change from gold coin to paper money 
as the .standard of value, as follows: fl) To pay all outstanding obligations of 
the Ignited States of every kind. Including homls, notes, and outstanding budgets, 
(2) to redeem all coins issued by the iTniRsl States mint if presented within 
a certain time limit, (3) to pay all outstanding obligations of States, municipali- 
ties, counties, and all subdivisions of government, on application for a money 
issue and complying with Treasury regulations, (4) to pay all future inidgets 
('f Oongrew, State, munieipailties, etc. 

Money supply will he as superabundant as air. and all doubt or question of 
money supply or value will coincide with common consciousness and belief in 
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.•ill (>tht‘r sLuulanls that aiv fixed and nnehangeuble — tlie iKumd wei^lit, gravi- 
tation, einailatlon, respiration, et<*. 

Every dollar issued will he a time note of the Nation payable at maturity 
^^illiout interest. Taxes will be levied and the money eolleeted from tie* 
jx'oiile to UK'el the jiayment of the principal a?id interest on the bonds, Th(> 
interest on bonds remaining in depositories will be credited to interest-received 
fund of the Treasury. Exact bookkeeping records will be kept with each note 
and bond, equal to baidc rec(*rds of bills i)ayai)le and bills receivable. 

rnlted Slates banks of deposit ami exchange will be opened in every coni- 
niunit\ requiring banking facilities. All deposits will be kept on hand either in 
legal-tender note.s or United States bonds — the bank ivst'rve will always re- 
main at UK) jier emit of the toLd deposits. There ^\ill be no risk from loans 
nor any necessity for exiamsive financial exiierts, as government bank oHicials 
will luue no ivtluM’ duties to perform but to receive (Uqiosits, pay checks, and 
issue ex(‘hange. 

'riie penaU> of treason will be fixml for the crime of issuing or passing any 
< (>in, note, check, or anj thing else in payment for money, except legal-tender 
notes, or cla'eks drawn on a ileimsit in a United States bank. Hanking will be 
momipolized by the United States the same as the post oilice, and all the prohl 
of banking will be the revisiue of the State. Including interest <m deposits, un- 
claimed ilepostis, checks lost or destroyed, notes, and bonds lost or de- 
.stroyed, etc. 

Horrowers will mwer fail to find unlimited capital seidving loans at th(‘ 
current rate of interest, which will be in the hands of all im*n who have aceu- 
inulated wealth and hohl the superabundant sujipl.v of bomls in cii’culatioii 
The supply of bonds <'an not dimini''h by use, but must remain a constant total 
ill circulation, either in bonds or money. 

Itanker and usurer will become obsolete words In our v«K*abulary aflm’ sci- 
( n title nioiioy has extinguisbeil tbem eoinplelcly from exislenct*, tlie sauu* as 
iirigand and murderer will become olisolete words after the buman species bus 
reacbeil the maturity period of development and all normal individuals are 
perfect tyi>es of iiiaidi(»od with no disposition to do wrong. 

Scientific money will he a greater boon to mankind than all othm* discoveries 
since civilization liegan, not ex<’eptiug fire, siieech, writing, printing, art, science, 
and religion, for notwithstanding all lhe.se the disparit.v In tlie distribution ol 
wealth between labor and capital increases witli every iinention and discovery 
that reduces labor in the production of wealth. It will make credit and pi’os- 
perity as constant as gravity, and will release all men from the iierll of depre- 
<*iation and possible bankruptcy, which threatens evc*r,\ business and all em- 
idoyment wbemwer a panic occuixs. 

Civilization has multiplied the efficieiiey of labor b.\ the thousandfold, but 
the defect in th.e money standard gi\es financiers a subtle and invincible power 
to limit the wages of labor, which lias concentrated wealth in th(‘ hands of the 
few, while the laborers who produce all wealth are iloomed to inevitabh* ixwerty 
tuid degradation. 

No prosperity is jiossilile with strlrurency in momw sujipi.N, lU) matter bow 
abundant the < rops or the amount of wealtii accumulated. The following 
truism depicts the supreme potency of money in producing prosjK'rit.N : An.\ 
virile population inhuiiltlng imrren rocks, in the m<isl iidiospitahli' part of the 
world, if they hud unlimited money supi)ly, would he the most prospiu-oiis peopk' 
in the world, supplied with everything the worlti produced, hroiighr to their 
doors, in coni|)etition for their trade, by all other nations. (Jenoa, Elorenc(‘. and 
England illustrate tlie trutli of the as.sortlon, although their prosperity wuis 
limited by money inanlpulutlon and concentration of wealth In the bands of the 
few, which has causes! tlie decadence of eviu-y nation in tlu' past, and is cerlain 
to destroy all nations that do not reuuMly the fatal defect in the money standard 
The balance of trade must be paid In the money of the credit country, wiiich 
the debtor country must buy with any wealth It has lo offer tlmt costs tlu' 
least. Fiimnciers can create a panic In any country liy exporting gold, and 
gold fluctuates In value corre.spoiidlngly the world over. 

Scientific money will release the total gold supply in tin* Uidted States ami 
make It available to pay foreign balances without any disturbance of tlie 
money supply In thl.s country. The United States could cheapen foreign prices, 
for the benefit of home consumption, hy locking up the gold in tliis counti.s. 
and when balances wt‘re favorable and high prices >vere desired for our expori^ 
large deposits of our gold could l)e ma<le in the banks of foreign countries, to 
cheaiwn money and raise i)rlces — that Is, 8upp<iHlng that our buslnes.s ethics 
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continue to be dishonest — and no one can deny tlud universal seltisliness and 
competition comi)el everyone to l>e dislionest or suffer tlie inevitable penalty 
of poverty. 

Tlie standard gold dollar contains 2r).<S grains, 0.9 fine, atid the value of the 
dollar is regulated by the supply and demand for money. On tlie day of the 
change to scientltic money tlie dollar will lia\e a certain fixed value that can be 
stated and recognized, by making a list of prices of all leading comnuKlities ; 
and if scientific money maintains equiliiirium between the supiiiy and demand 
for money thereafter, the dollar will remain a tixed and unehangeahlo standard 
of value. Gold will thereafter be sold by the ounce and priced in dollars and 
cents tlie same as silver and other metals, and the demand for gold in the arts 
will greatly increase under perpetual pros{>erity. Only a small j'cr cent of the 
people can gratify their taste for gold in ornamentation and de(M)ration, but 
when everyone has wealth, the increased demand will increase the prir-e of 
gold by the thousandfold, and It will not injure anyone but thuse who foolishly 
invest in gold beyond (heir means. 

Exchange rates to all points in the world will he fixed at par permiinently in 
United States banks. It does not cost the Government any moia' to pay .scientific 
money in one place than in another, and therefore all charges for exchange will 
ho abolished. Usury will also he abolished by the naturiil law of atrophy. 
The superabundant supply of bonds in circnlation, Ixmring the lowest i^ate of 
interest, will create an unlimited demand f(»r tlie current rate of intm-est ; and 
all borrowers with security to offer can select from the multitude of bond- 
holders the one he may choose to favor with the current rate of interest, when 
nsui’y will he relegated to historical reminlscen<‘e. 

Sound credit rests on ability to pay, and wlien money is placoil in reach of 
rdl who have wealtli to exvliange, beyond tlie possibility of an.\one to place 
money out of reach, nothing can disiurb credit, and prosperity will Ix' jier- 
petinil, because all wealtli is produceil by labor, ami the deiimnd for vvoaltli is 
unlimited, while the supply of labor is limited to tii ^ popnlathm. Tim law of 
sujiply and demand (no Icmger manipulated liy tinanciers to limit the wages of 
lalior) will release all ialiorers from tlie strain and menace of itlleness and 
poverty to certain employment, and the wages of hdior will he tlie priKluct of 
labor. It will stimulate industry and pHnlm-e such a superalnmdance of 
wealth that poverty will be ns ritliculous and preposterous as nakedness, and 
sustenance will be in rea<‘h of all witli less exertion than oxygen. 

I will close with Bacon’s apotheosis of truth: 

“ It is a pleasure to stand upon the shore and to see ships tosseil upon the 
sea; a pleasure to stand in the wimhov of a castle and to si*e a battle and the 
jnUentures tliereof below; fiut no pUxisure is comparable to tlie .standing upon 
file vantage ground of truth (a lull not to bo comnmmled and where the air Is 
always clear and serene) and to se^' the errors and wanderings and mists an<l 
tempests in the vale below; so always that this pros^iect be with jiity and not 
with swelling or pride. Certainly it is heaven mxm earth to have a man's mind 
move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon the poles of truth.” 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. P. J. MCDONALD. 

Umted States Commission on Industrial Uelations : 

As we un<lerRtand the purpose of this honorable coinirdsslon is to investigate 
tlie wage.s, working hours, and general conditions of labor, I will tlierefore try 
to confine myself to those subjects relating to my employees only from personal 
knowledge of these con(Ution.s. 

I bought out the old TiOS Angeles Planing Mill on San Pedro Street in 1991, at 
the time lcno^^^l as a union shoiu We made no changi^s for scano time, prefer- 
ring to let things run along as they were until I got better acqualhted with 
actual conditions. Within one year, however, I was convinced that some 
changes were necessary and accordingly made them. This brought about a 
strike and .shutdown for some time. When we opened again many of our old 
employees returned and several we did not want owing to their disposition to 
he disturbers ami breeders of trouble among the men. 

We ran along about a year when a committee waitetl on me one morning 
and pre.sented their grievances, which were that two men In tbe .shop refn.sefi 
to loin their union and must be discharged ; that after that date they would run 
but eight hours per day; that a boy about 17 years old (a son of one of my old 
employees), wlw) was running a band saw, should give way to a man. They 
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jilso iiiforinod me tlint m\ sliop ^Yns tJiorouudily unionized and that I would huvo 
to <onu>lv with the union rules, which were that these two employees were to 
ho disch;irj;e<l and that this y«>unff man working on the band saw should giv(» 
^v}l\ to a man - that my shop should run eight hours; and that I should reco^- 
shop steward on the premises. All of which I refused to do, with tlu‘ 
onotJicr strike, aJi liunds but the two nonunion men and my engineer 


walking out. 

We remaij)ed shut down for about two weeks. When I starte<l again I gavo 
preference to tlie ohl employees with few exceptions, with the understanding 
ilsat l»e]-(‘ntl(‘r T wt)uhl imt recognize a union shop, hut that I would not dis- 


criminate against nnion men. 

Shortly after tliis an organization of null owners was established for the 
purpose of furnishing employment to the mill employees regardless of thi'ir 
alliliations. We also furnished them a large reading and cluh room, wliere 
they coiihl pass the time wiien not employed, and stime is still maintained, tliis 
organization having nothing wliaiever to do witli honrs of work, wages paid, 
<ir shop conditions, its only puriiose being a free hil)or bureau to promote 
liarmony among the men and a belter feeling between emplojri’^ mid tiie men, 
all of wlii< li I ieel it has accomjilislied. 

About tliis time th<‘ mill owners’ association recommended to its members 
an eiglitdioiir day. Several of ns tried it out; some for a short period, otlaa-s 
lor some time. I confiiiu<‘rI this iiolicy for IS months and was (he last to 
letiirn to the iilne-fiour. W'e found It not a paying proposition, as we eonsidm- 
an eight-fiour day not prolitalile where macliiiiery is concerned. We had at 
that time ‘id employees, many of whom we still have on our pay roll, and we 
have had, until very rei-ently, as high as 175 men employed. 

We do not discriminate against union men, nor never did, except that wo will 
not hire a union foreman, for a union formnnn mi'ans a nnion crew and closed 
to outsiders. We tiiul tiiul a mixeil crew of men got along much better, attend 
more strictly lo tln'ir business, and are not annoyiMl liy tlie walking dedegate 
M- sliop stewanl; that they are closer to the foreman, supcrintemieiit, and the 
general management, and lher«‘hy give belter results. 

Wo have many union men in our omiih^v, and tliey are some of our oldest and 
most trustwortliy uam. We treat our men humanely, adopt all the latest safihy 
<»evlces, ami keep tlie shop in a sanitary condition, all of wlilch is a pa.\ing 
investment and good policy for any employer of labor, and we have had no 
trouble for many years. 

Wi‘ run nine iiours jaM* day, six <lays jxm* week, and have not lost any lime 
(hiring the past 10 years. At the present time have 70 employees, wages $2.25 
to $.5 pel- day ; in tlie othce we pay $75 to $250 per month. Our average pay 
p(*r day of nine hours Is $5.25. 

We are strong advocates of the open-shop policy for many reasons; First, 
because the foreman. sui>erintendent, and management in goncriil are in mucli 
(loser touch with each individual. Secondly, that there are no disturbances in 
the shop nml no strikes, therefore steady work for tlie imm. 'rhirdly, that (he 
pride of the American workingman is such tliat he Mould mucli prefer to deal 
with the supt'nntondent or management than to be dictated to by a shop 
•steward or walking delegate. 

Because of this the men are better cont(mt(*d and slanv it in the out]iut of 
every day’s work. That the sentiment of this community is overMhelmlngly in 
favor of it. That the spirit of the AiiUTicun citizen Is at all tiim^s for inde- 
j.endence and against anything that tends to curtail that spirit, and that h(‘- 
< ause of llic'se conditions, general prosperity and contentment among tlie uage 
tamers. 

From an actual canvas of my shop nearly 65 jier cent of the employees either 
(.wn their t>wn homes or are paying for tlumi. If this is a fair percentage of the 
nuiiilMT of wage (‘nrners owning their own homes in thl.s city, then the effect 
( an not hut tie felt for good, because it makes for n higher class of cltlzenshiyi, 
M'ho are interested In the welfare of their city government, take an Hetlv(‘ In- 
terest in all civic affairs and can be relied on to decide weighty questions to 
the best iuterwt of Its citizens — all of W'hlch lias l>(‘en proven here w'hen oc- 
(jisiou nspilred. It Is our desire to have th(*se conditions continue here and 
e.xjiand to oMier comrnunitiw less favor^l. 

Yours, very resiiectfully, 


Los A.XGKf.KS I’l.ANTNG (V). 

P. ,1. Mc’DoxAfj), PrcMuicnt. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. CLARENCE LYMAN PARKER. 

Los ANGELE.S, Cal., f^ci>ianhcr i7, 

To Voters: 

I would recommend that you promptly investigate our rejyjlstration anil pri- 
mary-election laws, which I claim are unreasonable, unprolKnhle to the people, 
and that they stronj^ly tend to retard industrial progress. On account of not 
being able, in many instances, to choose representatives because of the present 
system of registering and of voting at the elections, this .system is plainly 
wrong and irrational, compelling the voter to name his politics, while, wher- 
ever the Australian ballot is adopted by law, as in the estate of California, 
he has right to the secret ballot. This right he does not now have, practically, 
except he write in the ballot his choice — which is largely linprai ticable. 

The method now prevailing handicaps the voter. If he stands for Govern- 
ment ownership of industries and is an employee of a ftnn, company, or cor- 
poration opposed to change in the present crafty method, such a body, having 
access to the books of registration, miglit let voters i)oliticaIl.v oiiposed to 
lliemselves out of their job, and possibly put them on the bltick list, making 
it well-nigh impossible for them to obtain emi)loyment. 

To avoid all this, many voters feel compelled — ijuite contrary to their own 
inclination — to register alliliation falsely, though under oath, to the party ai)- 
proved by their employers. Furthermore, naming, when ri'gisteriug, their pre- 
tended political affiliation, prevents them from voting any other ticket at the 
lirimary. Thus they lose tlieir nominating power for their own representatives. 
At the general election, however, their vote will be cast for the party of their 
own choice — if nominated. The present metliod thus trains citijcens to false 
swearing, yet largely defeats their nominating power. Also, while the false 
naming, when registering, of tlieir political athliations prevents them Irom 
voting their own ticket at the primary, tlie true naming makes it easy for 
politicians to tigure from these registrations the iirobable primary voti*, thus 
atfording ailvantagi's to use to the disadvantage of the iiulustrial class voter. 

Furtlier, I would suggest that each public election day be made a strict legal 
holiday, because some voters are afraid, wisely, of losing their job if they take 
two hours or tliereabouts olf of their day's work. In tins way they lose in- 
terest in the elections; this results in not attending to llie duty of Intelligently 
voting, Jind thereby not naming representatives to look after their interests and 
guard tlieir riglits. 

We all know the siguilicance and intent of the Australian ballot; and we of 
the industidal ranks strenuously object to its defeat in practical tiolitics. We 
hope those who are able will see to it that the Australian ballot is carried out 
to its true intent; that is to sa.v : Do away with registering our political affilia- 
tions; adopt the system of one ballot to accommodate all parties. I suggest 
tluit this one ballot be made to fold once, leaving one side blank, so reipuring 
less work for the election boards, less paper, and being less cumbersome. The 
legally designated size is in iiractice already varied from. 

Another matter, the election boards. Last primary election I was a clerk. 
There was one lady clerk and two quite elderly men on my board. One of the 
latter declared: “1 would not care to again put in continuously as many hours 
(30) for ;);25.” There were many boards at work much longer than ours. We 
had six different tickets — six times the signatures to sign rt^iuired by the one- 
ballot system and much more expense to the city, amounting to thousands of 
dollars worse than uselessly spent and imposed upon the already overburdeiuHl 
and complaining taxpayers. 

Clauexce Ly.mvn F.vrkek, 

40J North Fnmont Arvnnc, Los Angeles, VuL 

STATEMENT OF MR. A. M. SCANLAN. 

Los Ax'oej.es, tSciJtcmbcr 12, JOlJf. 

United States Industrial Commission. 

Gentlemen ; I would like to call the attention of your honorable body to the 
(lass of which I am a member, and which is numerically stronger than any 
other class in this country. 1 refer to the floating population— the men who 
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I)Ulkl the country’s railroads and aqueducts, its power plants and pipe lines. 
You will find us in the lumber woods and on ranches — in fact, anywhere wliere 
ihere is demaivd or misht possibly be demand tor surplus labor. As wt‘ lack 
organization, our condition is jhe mo‘^t miserable of all the working class. You 
will find that many in our ranks are above the average in Intelligence and edie 
cation, our misfortune being due generally to the fact tliat we laekeil oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade or .specialize on some subject. 

You will also discover the reason for at lea.st some of the discontent and 
unrest permeating our ranks. When men. after working from 7 a. in. until 
9 p. m. thrashing in a bean field are refuseil permission to slet'p in a barn but 
are compelled to He in the open, exp<)siHl to heavy dew, with probably the 
lightest covering, they can’t be expected to lie very amiable. Or if one has 
worked two or three months in some railroad c*nmp. sleeping pei'haps on the 
second fliK»r of a two or three story bunk In company witli a lot of xMexicans, 
debarred during tliat time from even the sight of a woman, one can’t expect 
to l)e very conventional. When one carries his bed on Ids back, over countr.\ 
road.s and through towns, is lookeil at askaiu^e, perliups sneered at us a 
tnunp, do you wonder at one becoming radical When a native of tills country, 
who perhaps has had a father or brother die for his c<aintry, upon asking for 
work is laughed at and told to change his color, as there are none but Mexicans 
emploietl, \\ould you exi>ect him t<> be patriotic? 

It is said that revolutions .start from the bottom; and tliero is no doubt but 
that there are many embryo revolutionists in the lower rank of labor; and it 
will l>e only liy removing causes as indicated above, besides many others, which 
can be easily discovercnl by >our body, that radicalism will lie elimlmiteil. 

Kespectfully, 

A. M. SCANIAN, 
ilU East SccoUiJ titrcet. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. BRUSIE E. STEELE. 

Mr. Wajsh : The testimony of employers yesterday was in favor of the work- 
man’s compensation act. I happen to know a case tried out in court recently- - 
the man injured for life, yet, llirougli the proce.ss of court iiroceeilings which 
seemed brutal and autocratic, the man got nothing. The man's witnesses were 
sw’ept aside by defense lawyer — “ Lonk at tliese cattle; what are they? ” (Sonu* 
such remark, w'hich I can not (piote positi\ely.) Not one was allowed to he 
heard; the wife and wife’s motlim- were not allowed to tell their story; tlie 
judge sustained the defen.se every time; the foreman went back on wlnit lie 
had told the wdte and mother, lU'e.sumably to hold his .job. They had a certain 
hospital where :ill their a<*cidents were treated; the signing of a paper by the 
man when he was not in his right mind, and whi<!h his wife asked him not to 
sign — the agent told them that it was only to secure liospital sor\ict's at tin* 
hospital free to the man, so he signed it. It was lield aloft in court, and th(‘ 
'judge sustained them. This is about the history of (*ourt proceeding.s in Los 
Angeles. 1 can give you the names of the plaintilTs, and I am urging that they 
try it again, having learned a little about courts in Los Angeles, I wish you 
might have time to question them as to testimony of actual working facts. 

Mrs. Diirsin E. Stkillk, 

/Li/f llyiwrinn Avenue. 

STATEMENT OF MR. W. H. STUART.’ 

Suggestions for the Imphovement (ik Economic, Poi-iTrcAL, and Socivi. 

Conditions. 

1. Strict public regulation of all public utilities in regani to service, rate.s, 
wages, and capitalization; profits on operation to he restricted to rea.sonable 
returns on actual capital invested, with ultimate public ownership in view. 

2. ^ Large indu.Htry to l>e under .strict governmental regulation, efficiency of 
labor, of administration, and in Improvements in machinery and technique 
tending toward the conservation of energy and elimination of waste to be 
encouraged, with the view of increasing wages and reducing cost of products 
to the consumer. Unfair competition to be prohlbitetl. Pooling and c'oncen- 


1 Mr, Stuart also submlttPd, in prlnb^d form, a pamphlet entitled “ Scientific Taxation : 
A Kc} to the Solution of tlie Labor Problem.” 
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trutlon of ('{ipltul uiKlor proper i-esirictions not to be dlstMmra^a'il, n'lncniberin^ 
that the nearer a business approaches a monopoly the simpler tlie rules for its 
management, the less business risk, and the easier to maintain fair prices and 
reasonable profits on actiial capital Invest^Ml. If governmental regulation prove 
ineffective, then public ownerslnp and operation, the (»nl> other alternative. 

3. Progressive taxation of incomes. 

4. Taxation of the unearned increment of laml values, commencing at o per 
cent and increasing in that ratio yearly. 

5. Progressive tax on inlundtances, fr<»m 5 to .^>0 per cent, accoi-ding to the 
amount of inheritance. Collateral lieirs to pay dou()le tax. Distant <'olla feral 
heirs to lose right of inheritance. Bequests to direct heirs under $10,000 to 
be ex(Mnpt from tax. 

0. Incomes up to $l,f)(X) and home sites up to value of $3,000 to he ('\empt 
from taxation. Direct taxation to be encouraged. Taxes to he lex ied as 
nearly as possible on um^armHl or surplus wealth, or the surplus ox(‘i‘ tin* 
amount necessary to maintain a reasonal)le and ratiotml stamlai'd of living. 

7. Election of President by direct vote of the people. 

8. Direct leaislation and the right of recall of all public oilicers. including 
the Judiciary. Recall of judicial ilecisions. Tr\i\\ by Jury in contempt cases 
wluM'e the contempt is not in presence of the court. 

I) . Proportional representation. 

10. ]A‘galizing trades-unions xxith right of l)o><‘ott and picketing uiuUu' proper 
restrictions in regard to public rights. 

11. A minimum wage. 

12. Minimum workday for men in ail kinds of factory and certain other forms 
of industry. Si)ecial n'strieticms in regard to lioui’s of labor of women and 
children, with special rofeiMMieo to the ag(* of children. 

13. Industrial accident insurance for workimm. 

14. Old-age pimsloiis, iustianl of the i)oor farm. Pensions for widows with 
children, instead of the orphan asylum. 

in. Free schoolbooks and free meals where m^cessary. Compulsory edu- 
cation. 

10. (hty, State, and national fire and life Insurance at cost of service. 

17. The merit system in the public service. Deductions in pay from all 
public emplo.xees or otllcials for ab'^ence from work or service (‘xcept for sick- 
ness or pxMMuitted ahsouce. particularl.x Membtu-s of (\)ngress, 

18. Absolute right of free speech where such s))eech does not advocate' 
violence. Se'vero penalties for ptihlic ofiicials or others suppressing the right 
of free speech. 

II) . Strict hH)d aiul drug laws and vigorous enforcement of tlu' same, and 
against all fraudulent or misleading adv(*rtising. 

20. Blue-sky law, to satViruard investors and prevent fraudulent promotion 
schemes, and punish fraudulent n'prescntations or operation corp(n*uti(>n 
ofiicials. 

21. Strict regulation of the liquor traffic, with a view to the diminution of 
its evils and of its ultnnate (extinction. 

22. Equal suffrage, irresj)ective of sex. 

23. Penal institutious-'object of to be the reform of the criminal, not 
veng<'anc('. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. H, S rr xiJT, 

Lon .laf/c/r,s‘. C</f. 

118 North (iuAMKUcY Piach. 

STATEMENT OF MR. FRANK T. WIDNER. 

PNUKKwmu) Typkwritk.h Co. (Inc.), 

JjjH Angrlcn, CiiL, Oviober 27, 7.9/ J. 

Unitei) Sta'J'es Buheau of Ixini,sTKTAi. Rkeattons, 

Chwoflo, ni. 

Dear Mr. Griffittt : This office recently received a letter from your Chicago 
office inquiring into the xvage condition in Los Angeles as shown l)y our office 
records. Inclos(*d please find a copy of our September report, and also an 
average of weekly and monthly salaries for the past nine months. 
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IMenso take into considoration tlio fact that oiir othco jn^ts a larger number 
of tiie belter office calls than most any other local office, anil that may account 
partly I'm* the higher average than might otherwise exist here. 

Any other information we can furnish you on this subject will be cheerfully 


furnished. 

Yours, very truly, 


Vndeuwood Typkwtuteu Co., 

Per Frank T. Wioneu, 

Mamt(jvr Nuiploifmcnt Department. 


of work done in our 
1914: 


Temp<»rary : 


L\ Uk Kepout you September, 1914. 

Ia)s Angei.ks, Cal., October 6 , JOlL 

Fnderwood Typewriter (V>., 

SO 1 cacy tstrcct , No to York City . 

Cen'tlemen: We beg to submit the following report 
employment department during the month of September 
liiQuiries for help: Male, 20: female, 2(X); total, 220. 

I’ositions secured, permanent: Male, 10 : female, 80; total, 40 
.Male, 7: female, 102; total, 109; grand total, 209. 

Inquiries received but not tilled, 11. , ^ . . ,,,, i c-o ooi -n. 

Summary of salaries: Total MT‘ekly salaries for 209 positions tilled, $2, 88 I. 0 O , 
average weeklv salaries, $18.78; average monthly salaries, $54.92. 

One thousand seven hundred and eighty-live positions. Average weekly wage, 

expiTiemr covers a period of nine months. ANcrage monthly Mag<>, 

,$54.72. 

Respectfully submitteii. ov 

‘ Underwood i\PEMurrEK Co. 
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OTIS EXHIBIT. 


Oi ricFi oi- Timks-M iKUou (!<).. 

/,o.s Aiujchs. Cal., Ocfuhvr Z(K 1-^1 ). 

Mr. Lewis K. Lkown, 

HvirrUinj Counnissiou on huluslrial lirlafiona, Chivano. 

Dear Sir: Tn complianco with my pr(>mis«‘ harolofoi-o mndo. ami witli your 
(»vii n'qiiost, I am. sendiii;; you herowitli the oriR:iuals of thi' only paiHU’s in my 
possession, or in the poss(‘ssloii of my o(li<‘e. whieli are in the nature of ccn- 
traets with owr woi'kmen, copies of wiiich the commission desired. 

'riiese yiapers are : 

1. A mere nnsij;ned slip, marked 1S<K>, containing; the names of three classes 
of worknum in the cmnposina room, with tin* several rates of conipensallon iiaid 
t<» the men in these' three classes, \iz, 42 cents, do eents, and 47 cents per hour, 
re'speetively. Thes«' lists represent the classiticatioiis to which I reh^rred at 
one point in my testimony. 

2. Scheelnle. etc., dated ^Tarcll 1. 1007, ‘‘for tin' payment of re'^nlar salaries 
and wall's in ditfe'rent j-p’ades,” toiretlier with four dilfe'rent rates paid to our 
men, viz, 47 cents, 50 cenis. 5P» 0 (*nl<, and 00 cents per hour, resia'ctively. Tliis 
list is followed hy “notes and instructions’’ which explain themselves. 

3. Lettc'r dated .Tanuary 18, 1000, addressed to th(' foreman of the 4'imes coin- 
posim; room, relatitij; to rati'S, hotir.s, rules, and othi'r subjects; the letter bein«; 
si^nu'd hy myself on behalf of tin* Times-Mirror and the rates and other con- 
ditions having; been acc(*]>ted by an authorizetl committee acting; on behalf of the 
ditferent workmen affi'cted; concurri'd in by the foreman. 4ind ratitied and con- 
firmed on the 14tb day of January, lOOt), by tlie Times-Mirror (’o. through my- 
self as ])resid('nt and geiuTal managi'r. 

I may say, in addition to .supplying you with the foregoing information, that 
it has never b<*en tin' policy of this company to make written contracts with its 
workmen, which are liable to be troublesome. On the contrary, our general' 
jiolicy (to which there havi' been the foregoing exceptions) has been to offer to 
applicants for employment a schedule of payments e.stablished in the different 
departments, leaving the applii'ant to accept or reject the rates and the em- 
ployment, according to his own judgment and pn'ference. The plan has 
woii^ed well thi'oughout, and the occasions for differences and trouble have been 
few and far between. Employment and p<»sitions in the oflice of the Los 
Angeles Times are widely .sought and are highly jirized by successful applicants. 

Hoping the foregoing information will meet all n'asonable requirements of 
the commission. I am. 


Yours, truly, 


II. (1. Otis, 


nt uiitl (Jiucnil Ma^iufjcr. 


V. S. — I will thank you to return these original papers in compliance with 
your offer. Also the inclosed personal letter from (‘x-Senator Thomas U. Rani, 
of ^lis h?tate. 


Oeftce of Times-Miiuiob Eo., 

Lo.s AnfjrhH, CaL. ,hniuaru tS. 1909. 

Mr. S. W. Ckabile, Foreman. 

Dear Sib; After considering all the statements of fact and all the arguments 
contained in your last letter, datetl January 5, 19(19; after having considered 
all statement.s bearing on the subject of the pnqmsed new scale made on behalf 
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of the men, and Mft(‘r tlu' makinji: of nmtiial <-oneessi(»as, I now siihmit the fol- 
lowin^r revls('d scale for the ac<*e|>tance or rejection of the^worknien aflecte<l: 

1 Udiul {idroti'^huf toni fiosition—Ilour mark . — (Hass 1, 56 cents per hour; 
class 2, 53 cents per hour; class 3, 50 cents per hour; class 4, 47 cents per hour; 

estimator, 00 c(Mit'^ per hoar • i i 

2. Limtype row position hy thr /loa/*.— Seven ma<'hines. as at present, luclud- 
iic>-*on(‘ head machiiu'. working ei{j:ht hours p(‘r day. at the rate of $4.50, $5, 
and $5.50 each for the operators, <-lassifi(Ml as you already have them; $0 lor 
Fnvhy. includm;; all extras, and the head man $4.75. The rates first named 
in this paraai‘ai)h are for s\i]>erior opi'rators, classified according to merit. 

,3. J.nioliiyc ya rorork for von cctcif nuitirr.- -V>vo\’wv, 13 cents per 1,000 ems ; 
minion. 13 cents ]U'r 1,000 ems; noiipariel and aaate. 12 faults per 1,000 ems. .In 
onler to n'dm'e the waitin},' charges to a minimum, it is understood and ai^reed 
that hour men working; on maehines arc' assianalde to hand work (distrihutiiif;, 
etc.l durina su<‘h portions of the workim^ day and nij,dit as their machim‘s are 

lUM (“>^:iril\ idle for lack of copy. 

This schedule is to he in effect from and alter January 10, 1009. 

I trud all the men concm-ned may he able to see their way clear to the ac- 
ceptance of this scale cluHM'fully and in fxood faith. The oHice do«'s not wish 
to lose a snmle man of the f<.r<e. It hohls in \ivid remembrance the facts and 
eveiits of the past, when tln‘ propriidors ami their loyal workinen stood to- 
<'f‘ther liack to l)a<*k, foi mutual protect i<m, for independence, justice, and lair 
plav ladwi'en man ami man, and auainst the despotism of the typo}J:raphical 
union. These considerations ke(‘p me and my associates of one mind as we 
lane hi^en in tiie past, in rf-p<‘<-t 11 h‘ reliable foive of fraternity imMi whoin we 

have so loin; emploved, s<» loni* ilefvualed, and so stead1astk\ favored at all times 
and in all cim'riiencies. wIhmi it requiretl mune for n- to stand uii a^minst the 
assaults as ^^v\\ as the hlandislmamts oi' the opposition, and also reipiired 

similar n('rv<‘ on tin' fiart of the men. 4. ^ 4 

I fullv ra'inriiiz,* Uw J-kht »( worktnaii not uinlor spcoihc roiitnu-t lo 

q.iil l.is oiui.lo.vhi.Mit nl lii- plon-ni-o. TliK is (I.M•trlno .ilso un. 1 

.sliail not fool that I lia\o tlio nklit to objia t slioiilil any of onr woikmon <lo( lini 
to oontiiino in .oir s.Tvi.-,. ninlor ti.o nois(sl M-alo of wa^'os. Novovtlioloss, I 

nwin oxpirss tlio ta)|io Hint llioy will nii ivinain witli us. 

Yon arc authorizo<l an.l fo<|no.stc<l to <s,iniminicato ll.o oonlonN of tins olhcn 1 
lettoi- to tlio mon, lint it is uniieovssary to uinko o.,|)io-. ol it. ^ onr own ston.I- 
fast contention for llu* interests of the workinen shouiil snlisfy tlioin ns to your 

II. (J. Otis, 

oni.s. iu,\. I'ljr llie Tivivs-Mii'ivi Vu. 

'I’ho forcooin- reviMsI simle of prices for niachino an.l other composition is 
hereby acceiitcd on behalf of the (llfferent workmen 

J. .\. (Iamphki.l, Jl- . 

.1 uthorizrd Cow w it I re. 

(Niiuairnvl in. ^ (Hniiiim, Foreman. 

Hatififsl anil confirnied this 14th day of .JiinuaiT. 10*'!' 

Timkh-Mikkuk i ' i )., 

Hy II. (4. Otis. 

M nyuuirr. 


//,y,/,^^^_Mack Pettit. Hall. Vmker. nidricksen. Hunt, llenrdo. Hdwards, 

Bintriiam, Hatlow, Ford (J. D.), Sergeant. . Yarned 

Ucd jam. —rmlerwond. Shanahnn, laylor, (cMxiwin, \urm.ll i 

(J. F.), Patter, Schooley. Kaiser, Buddy, Oaress (O. M.). Moore (J. D,), 
Ford if!. I,.), f'aress (I'l. I-.). Wasson — 4.-> rents. 

f,otec«f.— Boothby, Bennett, Miller, Thornton— 42 cents. 
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Schedule for the payment of reyvlar Hiilarien and vayra in the diff<‘renl yrades. 

[( 'alcul.it o<i on a daily and wiv'klv basis ] 

( OMTOSITION ROOM 
[Not mcbidins pu'co men 1 


i*cr day 


% 70 
12 
t IH 

1 (i:» 

4 4t 

4.0ri 
3 SI 
t. 77 
, 1.00 
■t 41 

5 20 

2 O') 
2 Hi 
2 

2 11 
2 2S 
2 1 1 
2 OO 
1 50 
1 12 
J 2S 
1 11 
! 00 
. S.') 


IVr v.'eck. 


$t0 (K) 
•iO 00 
.!.■> 00 
.12 70 
M <H) 
.>0 00 
2S 50 
27 00 
20 .50 
25 00 
21. (H) 
22 .^.0 
21.00 
20. 00 
IS 00 
17 00 
If) 00 
1.5 00 
12 00 
10 .50 
10 00 
0. (H) 
S 00 
7. 00 
0 00 


Per month 


*171 .11 

150 00 

151 ()0 
ill 00 
Ml :ii 
1 10 00 
121 .50 
117. 00 
114 SI 
lOs 11 
101 (M) 

97 50 
91 00 
>f> 00 
7.S 00 
73 i.6 
69 11 
05 00 

r>2 iKj 

45 02 
41 :tl 
.19 00 
21 66 
.10. 40 
20 00 


IVr ye.n 


S2,0S0 0<) 
l,S72 00 
1,S20 (M) 
1,700 00 
1,012 fX) 
1,500 (X) 

1 , 1,S2 iX) 

I, 101 IX) 
1.:17S (X) 

1, IIX) (X) 
1,24S (X) 
1,170 (X) 
1,002 (X) 
1,010 00 
910 00 

.SSI (X) 
K12 00 
7S0 'M) 
021 (X) 

.51', 50 
.520 00 
lOS 00 

110 oa 

:i05 00 
.!12 0 ) ! 


lioril MEN 


1't‘r hour 

IVr <la\ 

l\T WCpTc. 

Per month 

*(l. 17 

$5. 76 

$22. .56 

$97 76 

.,50 

1 00 

21.00 

101.00 

. .5.1 

4 21 

25 44 

113 .57 

.60 

4. .SO 

2S so 

U1 SO 


IVr yo\i 


11,174 12 
1,21S 00 
I, ,02 SS 
1,497 IX) 


MOTES VNI) INSTRUCTIONS. 

1. Til.' hours for louid ootiipositors iiro nomiio.tly .‘isht por '’'1^; .Vf. 

ItK-roased or (liminislioU at mi.v tinio, in lo-oorilan.-c \vi li tin- ,'f„. 

u-orU. Tlio h.air is the noil n.r ralrolal am in inaKina payinonls No ln,h<i 
pi‘o])oi’tionntc rate for extra lioiirs worked, , 

•J. The foreman, assistant loreman, make-ups, and flooi im n ait not p.iul 

(’xli'a for extra lioiirs. ^ , ,.,1 nv i 1 i(^iiis<n 1 v(*s 

M Linotype operators, launj; pai<l by the tneee, are in a ? . 

Thoy work at tlie o.stai)lisli.Ml pio.-o raio witliout ''<'kanl to Imnrs 
4. No payments to any class of workmen tor time not \ 5 o \t 

‘’■workman .shall ahsont himsolf withoul th- 
unloss in casos of sh‘kness, .il.sastor, or othor unavoalahlo " , j .. 

(5. No omploymenl of suhslltul.-s wllliout Iho proxions .■.ppio\,il of (la 

man acting for tlie office. Tlie Inuid of each 

7 Mvlrn and overpavnients must he (‘ar(‘full,\ 1 1 1 f ^ 

or cashier. Otis, 

President and Cenetal Manay<',\ 


IM.VKCii 1, ltW)7. 
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APDiTio^fAL Statement. 

Office of the Times, 

Los Aiif/cUa, }<('i)l('nibcr Jl, JOl'i. 

Hon. Fkank r. Walsh, 

Chairman Commission on Industrial Relations, Los Angeles. 

Peak Stf: In coinpHanco with your request and my promise, I now have the 
honor to make certain additional statements relating; to Industrial conditions 
here, the same belnj; sup}demental to my first statements before the commission 
at its o]>eninj; session on the 8th instant. The slij;ht delay is due to time con- 
sume<l in j>:atherin,e: statistics from an outside source bearing ui)on the question 
of tli(‘ comparative tests showinj; the results of linotype composition done by 
the \\('ek aiul by the piece, resj)ectively. This exliibit ill bo found under 
.•^•ubdi vision 3. 

sri*ri.j;NTK\ pal s im umln rs. 

1. Whih' I was on tlu' stand at that session the riiairman retiuested me to 
produce ti;:nres showing' the different rates paid by 1ht‘ Tin\(‘s to skilled hibor 
in tile several mechanical departiiKMds at this time. I f<ive the rsites herewith: 

COMrOSlNG ROOM. 

We<lli/ wage rat<s. 

Number of workmen nauaNiiijr each w'eek — 

$40. lo -- 1 

3P. (Id _ 1 

85.00 - -- 2 

80. 00 - . --- 1 

25. 00 1 

24. (M) _ -- - -- -- -- - • - 1- 

21. (Xt - 1 

20. 00 ... _ - 1 

15. 00 3 

Total emitloyees as li‘'te<l 12 

AveraLTi* weekly waye, $20,08. 

Hour rates. 

Number of men employed at the hourly waire of — 

81 cents 2 

71 cents - - — 1 

05 cents - - . - - 2 

02i cents _ . . .. . 24 

00 cents 1 

50 cents - 4 

50 cents - - - - 2 

Total ('mi>loyees as lisi(><l _ — — — 80 

Average hourly wage. $0,024. 

Avera^'e weekly earnings base<l ott an 8 hour dtiy for 0 <lays, $20.05. 

Pi(‘ce rales. 

Number of wmrkmen (‘ni]doyed at— 

18 cents per I.CKKt ems - -- 22 

cents i»er 1,(KK) ems 5 

Total piece emjiloyees as listed- — 27 

Averajje wage per 1,(KX» eins. $0.1272. 

Average wt*ekly w age for 0 days based on a 7-hour day, $35.10. 
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riJOOF-lIKADl NG 1U)<)M . 

Hour rates. 

Kuinber of workiuoii oiiipluyod at tho hourly >vaLCo of - 

08 cents _ 

0‘JiV cents ' ~ 1 

GO cents ^ 

no cents o 

nn cents 'j 

50cents__ 1 

4.'>cents-._ _ ^ 

31 cents 1 

Total employees as list (‘d_ _ 17 

Avera^m honrly wace, $0,447, 

A\era;jre weekly waj^e (0 (la,\s) baMsl <»n a 7-hoiir (la\. 

STKUnoTYeK llOOM. 

U’erUii ir<Hjr nili'S. 

Kninber of workmen receivlnu (‘acb wt'ck - 

$38.43 ’ __ _ _____ _ 1 

27.30 1 

24. 00_ . . __ _ _ __ 1 

10.30 _ . 1 

18. 00.__ . ___ 1 

10. 00 _ . _ ^ o 

Total employees as list(Ml . 7 

Av(n‘a,i;e weekly waite, $22.80. 

TRESS ROOM. 

M'('('Lhf }ni(f(: raivs. 

Kiimb(‘r of workmen re(‘(M\imr each we(*k — 

$33. (K)._ _ _ . _ 1 

30. 00 _ 1 

23.30 ___ 2 

23. 30___ 1 

24.00 _ 1 

22.30 1 

21.00 . 1 

18.00 _ L 2 

10.30 _ 1 

13.00 ^ , __ 7 

Total employees as list<*(l _ . 1$ 

Average weekly waKe^ $20.70. 

(JK.MCR.VE MECTI 'xNICl.VNS, 

M’vclly HOf/r lafcs. 

Number of workmen receivin;.r <*acli week — 

$43. 33 1 

24. 00 1 

21. 00 2 

15. 00 3 

Total erni^loyees as listed 7 

Average weekly wage. $22.05. 
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COUNT I NG TiOOM. 

( Includlnjji: ftdv»*rtising dt^purtnuMil and womm.l 
W cvlyly irayc ratrs. 

Nunibor of wurkinon rocoiviiig: eso-li week - 

ii;G2. 50-_„ . 1 

no. 00 - - - - 2 

40. (K)_ _ . -- . - -- ^ 2 

I>«). 00 _ -- — — - _ 1 

;I2. 00 - - - — -- - - . !. 

;}o. To _ _ . . . 1 

20.00. __ __ - -- - — o 

25.00 - 4 

2S. So ^ .... ^ I 

2S. 50 . . . . — ^ -- . I 

2T. 00 - - ^ ^ -- - - - - - - I 

22.05 . . - (J 

22. 50 - - - - - - ^ 1 

20. 75 _ . ^ ^ ^ _ _ _ 0 

20.50 _ . ^ -- I 

18.45 - - ^ -- --- 10 

17.20 - 4 

17. (M) 

10.15 ^ 2 

15.00 -- -- --- --- - 0 

Total nunOxT of employ (VS a.s . — 05 

Avera^?e wcvkly wage, $24.;>S. 

( Ilicri \'IlON J)KJ>'iUT\!KNT. 
f Including cliuks and solii’ilora.] 

U'erA'/y/ iraor 

Number of workmen reei'iving each week - 

.$50.00 - -- --- - 1 

30.75 -- -- - - - 1 

30.00 --- - -- -- - --- - ----- 4 

28.50 -- - . 1 

27.50 ... . 2 

27.00 - 1 

2.5.00 _ 0 

24.00 ^ I 

22.50 - . . ^ ^ - 8 

22. (M) - - - . . .. 5 

21.. 50.. _ - . . . . 1 

21. (M) _ . . . . . 1 

20. 75. . 1 

20.00 . _ - - - . .12 

IS. 45 . - 2 

18.00 - - -- - -- ^ 

17.50. ■ . 1 

17.30 ^ 

10.00 - 1 

15.00 - -- - . > 

35»tal (miployees ns listed -- -- -- - 50 

Average weekly wage, .$21.75. 

TlME.S-MrUKOR PKf.NTING ANU HIMUNG IlOUHF.. 

Weeklff wage ralen. 

Male workmen : 

Number of workmen receiving each week— 

.$60. 00 ■» 

40.00 - - 

35. 00 2 
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IV I ul k niei i — T -( jii t i n u ( m 1 . 

Number of workmen receiving: eaeli week V)ntinne4l 
$34,50 - 

32.50 

30.00 ---- 

28.00 - 

27.50 _ . - 

27. 00 - 

26.00 - 

25.00 - 

24 00 . 

23 25_ ___ 

23. ()()_. 

22. 50 ^ 

22 . 00 . 

21.00 - 

20 00_ 

10 50 - 

18.50 — - 

IS (K) . 

17 00 - 

10.50. 

16.00 - - 

15.00. -- - 

14.00 - - - - 

13 50 --- - 

13 (Ml . 

12 . 00_. 

1 1 00 . . 

10 .00--- 

0 (X) . . - -- -- - 

S.()0_-- ---- -- --- -- 

7. 00--- 

4. (M) . - - - -- 


Women w<n‘k<M-.'< : 

Numl>er of wonu'U receiving (‘;>eb 
$25.00 --- --- 

24.00- — --- 

IS. (M)— _ 

15. (M) — - - 

12.00- - --- 

11.00 

10.00 -- -- - - 

9. (M) --- -- 

S. 00 -. 



7 . 00 


1 

1 

7 

1 

4 

‘) 

1 

7 


1 

1 

i\ 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 


1 

1 


4 

1 

1 


IT I WHS iilsi) muicstc'il by Coinnii.svi.inw fommons hi iirndiKv llio riih s p:u.| 
to skill^l hil 'hr nl (imVivnl i-i ohIs l uninns l.o.-k h- 1«)0. follow, nk Iho ,k.. o 
that vi'iir IforHiniitelv, I Hove :i( my ,ominnml, ooUMtlistaiiilins Ui, 

long period tlint 1ms elapsed, whU'h enables me to answer these (piestioiis also. 

^ T,rS’‘TlVter‘pIn’tion of the year only) : The rate of band .-oinposl, Ion 
46^ rents, and the average wei-kly earning, on a tl-honr basis, tor si.v da.\s. 

“'In IS^.-Tt^^for «me work, on a 9-bour basis. SH.T.a and $4 ja-r .'•3';;- 
tlvelv for two classes of w»'ekday workmen. Maebine .•omposition. I 
14 cents per 1000 ems of nonpareil and minion, res|)eeti\el>, and t,i ‘*"ts f 
irevier These puK’O rates having snhseqnently been found much higher tha, 
average rates Imid throughout the .-ountry for like work, were reducsl 
rtn This; srjilo w’US 111 foi’ct* tor ftboiit five ^ejirs. 

* In 1890 • Alalreadv shown In my Hrst statement, these different wage scaU>s 

rate, 47 cents per hour, equivalent to $4.23 iicr clay of 9 hours. 
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In IIKK): The following scale went into effect, hand composition, three 
classes ; First, •42 ccmts per hour, or Jj?3.78 per <la.v ; second, 45 cents per hour, 
<>r $4.05 per day; third, 47 cents per lumr, or $4.23 per day. Floor men, $4 
j>er day. The rates paid to other workmen by the day or week were in har- 
mony with these tigures. 

In 1905: The above rates, substantially, were in effect at this date. 

In 1910: In Dectunber of that year, shortly folUnving the destruction of the 
Times Building, the following scale of hour rates went into effect, and these 
rates are still in force: Hour rates for day workmen, 53 cents, or $4.25 for 8 
hour'^; hour rates for night workmen, 50. 02, and 75 cents, respectively, accord- 
ing to classification, o<tuivalent to $4.50, $5, ami $0, respectively, for 8 hours. 
To a v(M*y few men we are faiying as high as $1 i)cr hour. 

The piece rates, else\\lu‘re given, are as follows, viz: HI cents for .5-point 
machine composition and 13 cents for 7 ami 8 point ma<‘him‘ i‘()mi)ositlon. at 
which rat(‘s, as alr<‘ady stat^sl, the earnings of linotype operators average from 
$5. .50 to $7. .50 jHT'day of 7 luairs. 

III. On the stand, wluanlelivering tliat part of my statement which relates to 
linotype machine work — th-it is to say, compositiofi l^y the ple(*e and by the hour, 
r(*sj>ecti\ely — I l>oldly made the claim that the former system i)oss(‘sst‘s distlm-t 
advantages both for the workimm and for the ollice. I deekared that piece 
ojieralors, working in rivalry w itli time operators — the one class in the non- 
union Times othee and the other class in a hauling “closed-shop” union utliee 
in (’alifornia — wlnm working under like conditions in other la'^^peets, the resnlts 
demonstrate eoneliisiv(‘Iy that the Times o]u‘ral<»rs an' aide to show', and do 
show, distinct gains over the otiu'r class in the vital matters of piaHluetion aiul 
earnings. I declared that our linotype i)ie<‘e <>p<'rators averagetl from $5..5t) to 
.$7.50 i)er night of 7 lauirs, as against the union time scale and rate of .$5..5() 
for 8 hours. Now, to ])rove my claim I offer a comparison of iigures cov(*ring 
ju tual result.s under both .sy.stem.s: 

C^unpnrison and rc^tnltfi . — Here is a comparison of composition-room costs 
in the two newsi)apCT oflices referred to. op('raling under the two dilTt'rent .sys- 
tems named, the compariMUis being for the week ('tided August ,30. 1914. 'riu' 
totals show tlH'se striking n'sults: 

Los Angeles Tinu's (nonunion): Number of c<dumus of matt('r set, 1 820; 
nuinher of workmeu eng:ig('d. 02; total labor co^t, .$2,281.05 (17 men working 
on the regular 7-hoiir basis and 45 men on an S-1u»ur basis) ; average labor 
cost i>er column, $1.25; average earnings per mtin, .$.30.80 for the entire wt'ck. 
Now for the contrast: 

Another ('alifornia newspaper (“closed .shop”) : Numlxr of columns of mut- 
t('r set. 1,473; number of workmen, 08; the tolid lalH>r cost. .$2, .303.25 (all the 
men working on an S-honr h.asis) ; av('rag<‘ kahor cost per tadumn, $1.00; aver- 
age (‘arnings per man, .$34.75 for the entire wet'k. 

'Phis is a contrast and a d(‘mons(ration that can not Ite snccc'ssfully clial- 
l(*ng('d, nor can the facts be gjiinsaid. Thvy pmve our (‘ont('ntion that the 
piece-rate basl.s for linotype nuu-ldne work n'suUs in a larger prodnetlon with 
a less numiu'r of men and maebini's und in Idglier wagt's per man, coupled 
with lower cost to the othee and givater ('ffieic'ney. 

IV. In the affair of tl>e unsueec'ssfnl .strike of 1890, I made while on the 
stand an oi-al addition to my typ(‘W’rltt(‘ii statc'inent to tfie commission, which 
addition I now" reduce to writing. When tak(*n In eon.jiinetlon wdth my first 
statt'UK'nt it complc^tes the narrative of tlie essential facts in (hat (dd ease. 

About 18 months after the strike occurred we received certain indirect over- 
tures from the union, Unddug to the securing of reemployment for a small num- 
ber (tf union men in the Times office; that is to say, places for union men w’hich 
they had themselves thrown away a year and a half before. The negotiations 
resulted in the rec'mployment by us of five ini'inbers of the local typographical 
union. Their employment continued for a period of about 18 months, at tlie end 
of which time the men w(*re “ juilled out ” by an edict of the local union, w"ldch 
bad failed, through our steady n'fusal, to secure the complete unionizing of the 
office. That act on the part of the union and of the men concerned put an end 
to all relations hetwvon the Times and the local typographical union in our 
new’spaper composing room. There never w’as any agreement that this depart- 
ment or any other w(uild he or was comiiletoly unionized by the tentative nr- 
rangeinenf already recited. On tlie contrary, I sjieclfl(’ally stipulated, In writ- 
ing, before the five union men were empltiyi^ij that the act did not constitute a 
unionizing of the Times office and was not to he so ('onstrued, these men having 
bt'cn taken back upon tlie express condition, made in wTltlng, that they w"ere 
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not to bring their nnionisin baok witli tlioin into the oni#^‘. hut must ^vith- 

out question the wages then paid, besides eoiiiplying witli nil tlu‘ rinjuirtMuents, 
eonditions, and rules of tlie estahlishnient. whh'h was tlien nomiuion in ])rin('ij)le 
and fact. These men reentered our service with tliat distinel iindei-siandlng on 
their part and on the part of their organization. The “ i>apers in tlie case ” are 
not now aval1al)1e, tliey liaving be(*n destroyed 1)y strike, I believt*, when the 
first Times Building was destroyed. 

I make these ad<iiti(>nal explanations not because tlu‘ matter is of present 
importance, hut nau'cly for the sul>stantial completeness of my uarrati\e of that 
old afTair, now ancient history. The c(mflict oc('urred nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago ami we care little or nothing about it now, b(‘cause the stiMke and boy- 
cott Ixdh f’aih'd through our steadfast resistance to the unwarranted demamls 
upon which they were hsmed ; and we have ever since (ontinued to go steadily 
forwjird about our business wnthout ]>aying more than passing attenli<ni to the 
doings and the wild assertions of the deluded and defeattxl ones, w’ho long ago 
(‘eased to have anything to do with the establishment, the owners, or tin' indus- 
trijil ])olicies of the Tiiiu'S. And mwer sin(‘(‘ then has tin* Times btnm forct^d to 
etigage in tlu^ making of a light ftu* the unhamj»er('d control, under law^ of its 
o\vn affairs; but it has b(^(‘n and is (‘(piippi'd to coittend steadily, b'arlessly, 
brojidly for librnTy und(T law; for nation-wide fnaxloni in the indnstrii's ; for the 
natural, legal, and eipiitable rights of all ind(‘pend(‘nt, unshackled workers, 
without I'egard to “organization”; and e(iually to contend for the ju^t rights 
of all employers jmrsuing any Isiwful o(*cuj>alion \n a lawful way, 

V. As to union-lal)or violenc(‘ in f^os Angeles, to which r(‘1('rt‘uce has Ix'cn 
nmde in the testimojiy nddu<*ed, I might produc<‘ a fairl\ complete narrative and 
a con\incing om* by coitsulting Hies of the Times, but pi'rhaps a txdter way 
would b(' to go to the records ot th(‘ j)olic(‘ department ttnd those ol tin' sheriffs 
otffce tind the mercliants and manufacturer.s’ association, all of which bodies 
Inive had more or less to do dinvtly with the subject and the facts, Tliere has 
been union-labor vioUmce here during recent years — not a little of it. The facts 
are notorious and can not be controverted. 

A nottibU' instance was tlie di^struction of the first Times Ibilhling by a bomb 
set ))y a numilH'r of “organized labor,” to wit, James ]'. McNamara, the con- 
vict, who by occupation was a union printer. The proof and tin* confession 
are of olHclal recwd in the trial of this notorious case, the facts liaving long 
since been eliciti^l in court and jiroved beyond the question of a doubt. I 
quote fi*om the ripcord in briiT, w’hich shows that the id(‘a of ” gnilt.v ” in the 
McNamara cases was entered Ib'cmubcu' 1. 101 1. On Dt^ciauber 5, when asked 
by Judge Bordwell, prior to scmtence, what businc'ss he had followed, the re- 
])(^rt of the <*ase sa.vs : “ J. B, INTcNainara said hi' hud Ixmmi a i)rin1('r.” Tn pro- 
nouiK'ing sentence, the .Judge said: “ You, as a priidm*. kmwv tluit gas was being 
used in many jiUices in tlu' (Times) building, and that man5’ nuui wer(‘ em- 


ployed therein.” 

It is proiKT to say here that of all the trades-unions in T.os Angeles, the only 
one that seems to ha\'e hurrledl.v passi'd resolutions condmnning fix' dc^iMl w'as 
tlu' t.v])ographical union. The report of its a<‘tlon was publisluxl on Ib'ceinber 
4, 1011. Tlie San filego q\vi>ographical (Tiioii took the same action on tlx' same 
day. using practically the same language that w'us employed by the Los 
Angeles union printer's. Some other printers’ unions did the same. 

These oiiposing facts may also be pnqierly sta(od heia^ ; 'rhere was a pretense 
on the part of certain union jirinters, at that time, to lend assistance to the 
Times in its great emergcmcy ami dire distress; but tJiis offer was more than 
(jffset by the persistent efforts made by a larger number of union pi'ople to per- 
suade (iur nonunion ’workmen to leave the service of tlie ’rimes forthwitli. In 
the efforts the cunning yet bold misrei>resentations were made that any work- 
men iwntering our building at that perilous juncture would do so at their own 
risk* that further assaults, iiilurles, disaster, and danger to life were sure to 
follow and that everyone w^ho valued the safety of his person and life should 
“ stand from under.” These vicious misreiin^sentations wore su(*(vssfiil in 
sonie cases, and a number of our ’workmen w'ere either friglitened aw^ay or 
oaioled Into the disloyal act of leaving the Times at the most 
history and accepting employment in some union estahlishment. The iimin body 
of our men, however, stood fast loyally and honored themsidves in the act. ihe 
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tljo wei'e being iiUlinhlnied, coemMl, and besiegtsl in join v;iri<»us unions. 

It was (‘onnnori for onr nu‘n to be followed to their homes by union emissaries 
and to receive threatening letters. Women members of tlieir families were 
annoyeil in olfensiv(‘ \va\s: and there was really no time of any length during 
the whole Isiyiotting p(‘n<nl of 20 years when the activities of union mem- 
bers in nearly ail crafts against the Tln»es ceas4al entirely. But tlie Times has 
withstood all tliese assauli'<. and all others, and stands to-day where it is, as a 
visible evidence of tlie sound p>licy of stainling fast for industrial fret‘dom 

VI. 'Die niinib(‘r oi boiiu' owmns anumg our workmen at tliis time is more tluin 
lot); included in Ibis total are tbo.se who are j)aying for tlieir liomes. It may 
lu’operly be said, in connection with this ixu'tinent and interesting .subjeci, that 
jnan.\ of our workers are .\oang nam and women who ba^a' n/)t .\et reaclitnl the 
home-owning and home-occup\ ing stage. Hut the po.ssibilities are even* before 
tliem, for “ lioj;>e springs enaaial in the human breast.” TJiese young iM^ojde of 
ours will !»e able to own liomes s<umer or later if they contiiuie in the .sei vice of 
onr estalilislmient and save money from the good wages paid tlicin. 1 am nol 
able at this moment to gi\e tlie proportion of marric'd to uninarned pcJ’sons in 
our einiiloy. 

Tlie delaileil list of holin' owners is as follows, covering all tlu' principal d<‘- 
partments and snbdc)>arl ments. It includes ju'rsons who eiliier own or are m 
the course of aciiuii’ing liomes of their own: 


Editorial department - 20 

Counting room (including subdepartmonts ) „ 4<t 

Mechanical d<*parlnK‘iil (iiK'hiding wi'b piasss and stereotyix* branches ) , 1!) 

Composing room (average number of iku'sous eupiloyed in this ilepartnuuit, 

74), iioine ownors . 4d 

Tiines-Mirror Printing A Binding House (average number of male om- 
]»loyee>, SO', home owners 


This may la* c(»nsid(‘?’(‘d a creditalile sliowing, and it is doubtful whether 
llu're is another dail\ ncw.spapcr eslablisbna'ni in tlu' I'litiia* count i\\ that can 
show as high an averagi' of money -earning, money-.sa\ ing, and home-owning em- 
ployee's ns is here shown. 

\TL Com-erning the ” niiioii label,” I negh'i'ted in my first siau'incni (o jiay 
my respects to that nuich-parud<‘<l labor emblem, the mark of jiroscriplioii and 
exacting trade.s-unionism. The Times has never marched nmh'r that 'baniu'r 
w’itli a strange device,” and, without aixilogy, exerciser? its pn»rogative of de- 
clining to make obeisance to it. I liohl that no fiax' American cili/.i'ii should 
.vtand in awe of it, or be made to snlL'r in his pi'rson. bis property, or ids busi- 
ness. his jirofe.s.sion or his politics because he may cIkkisi' to ignore it. ITiosi' 
who believe in it are privilegi'd to place the sign of the union lalxd upon ilione 
selves, tlu'ir jmblications. iinxlucls. and principals; but as foi* me, I prcfi'r the 
rnion flag as an einblein. 

\TII. An unsigned list of questions was pa.'i.'axl up to me al Tue.sda.v's .s('s- 
sion, the first of which relati'il to my allcgt'd conned iou with a land and water 
enterprise^ located in ’* San Eernamlo County.” I know of no county of that 
name in California, and assume that the? inquiry, whicli ajipcars to have ('ome 
from some badly intornieil oul.siele source, was inlcaided to relate to tlie San 
Eeinundo Valley, where I <lo own imxle.st interests in conne<*tion with ami on 
the line of the great Owen Biver AeimHluct. ^ly dinM*t relations there an' 
with the Ix»s Angeles Suburban Homes (do., purchasers and siilidividers of 
near-by fertile land on a considerable scale, and I w’ork with four stalwart, 
upstanding asso(*iatos in tlie board of <*<uitrol of that company. We are carry- 
ing on a legitimate enterprise, and have nothing to coneeal in respect to onr 
oi>erations, which have continueii for now' ulMUit five years. Our aim, broadly 
.stated, is to make two or more bhnles of grass gi’ow’ where only one grt'W' 
i>efore; to subdivide the lan<l into small tracts; to encourage boim' .s<‘ekers 
and home builders; and to create a gi-eat producing st'ction at tlie northern 
gates of the city, where large numbers of indiislrioiis people Juive already 
(‘arved out farnrs and built homes. The magnificent Owen.s Biver Acpusluct. 
the creature of the city and of the taxxiayers, will sinm water the land and 
bring wealth, Im.TeusMsl iirmlucf ion, jinisiK'rUy, and happliu'ss to thousands of 
worthy jaxiple. and to the city itself. 

I do not, however, go Into the subject minutely, though I might do so without 
fear and without reproach were that course appropriate and nm^sury : but 
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tlie chairman advised me to j)ass lids i)articiilar iiuiiiiry unan^\vei-ed, becaif.^e 
the subje<*t does not properly come within the scoi)e of the commission's work. 

The reiii'aininjj: (pieslions submitted on the same slip of i)Mpi‘r have been, I 
h('11(‘ve, siihstiintially answered, directly or indirectly, in niy prc\ioiis stab'- 
ments. 

IX. I may say. in a hrojul jjreneral way, that tin* waj^(‘ rates i)aid l)y the 
Times have always been based upon fair, open, direct iinderslandin^s with our 
^\ol‘klU(‘n, and that the* sev(‘ral s<*ales. ijoinq: fair and frefpiently v(‘ry liberal, 
were eslablislied without much repird to extraneous inter (’(U'ence. complaints, 
or criticisms. While safeguard in the pay roll, as is our rii;ht and duly to do, 
we have at the same tiine aime(l to satisfy our own nusi and women em'- 
ployec's an<l to nmintaiii good relations with tlumi at all tinu'S, 

Furthernmre, w'e have also .steadily maintained llu‘ cnliiely tenable ground 
that llie intimate and pra<*tical matters of employing wm-knaai on ba-;i‘s mutu- 
ally agreeable ns well as satisfactory to the men. ami to each of them, in the 
mattei's ol’ conditit)ns, wages, hours, and treatment are subjects that properly 
concern them and their emT)lo.\ers alone and do not com (‘vn outsiders. \vho 
consequently have no warrant for attempting to break into our fr('(‘. iinfetteia^l, 
trijih'-plated trijih' alliance without an inlrodm-t ion or an invittitioii to “come 
in and take a chair.” Hence the satisfactory status of to-da\, which has con- 
tinued tor so many years. It is a status that the i)arties in diri'ci infciu'sl have 
n<» occasion to enil and which can not l>e justiliabiy disturlx'd by anv p(M'son 
(»r persons whatever liavbig no claim upon us, our esiablishmViU, or our pay 
roll. Men who madly .strike, strike unccmditionally and unwis('ly, without ade- 
(iuat(‘ provocation, sliotild, it seimis to nuy manfully abide by the consequem'es 
of their own acts without murmur, recrimination, or coini>lain1, .ind without 
undm’taking to roseizo, through the coini>ulsion of the boycotr. thos(' goo<l situa- 
tions once deliberat(‘ly abandoned by them. Sm'h attmniits are bound, as in 
the (.‘me iiere iimha* consideration, to result only in bringing lieartbnrnings and 
“ indnstrud unrest ” to llu' unsnceessful strikers and boyeolba-s, wulhoul causing 
tlioir fonm'r (‘mployers to yield and surrender. 

If 1 have succeed(Hl in tlirowing any liglit upon tlie important, s(‘rious. and 
far-reacliing prol)leui umha* consithumlioii, I feel amply nqiaid bu- e\(m llmt 
small fraction of tbe large laiau- which has fallen to me in this search for 
Inilb, for it is the trntli tliat “shall set us free.” 

I have the honor to remain, ^Ir. (iiairinan and gentlemen of rh(‘ commission, 
Very respectfully, your oliedient siawant, 

1 1 \uuisox Gh w Otts, 

Prcfiuioil (hud (P II' Iff! fhr TinnH-Mirror Co., 

Editor Loh .in'/i h-.^ Times. 


ZEEHANDELAAR EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

OOXSTITUTION AM) Hy-LaWS M 1.K< 11 \ ^'! n VM) M VNUl- \CTUllKil.s’ ASSOCIATION OF 

Los Anc.kj.ks. 

coNSTirrriON. 

Ain i( 1 K I. 

N AMK. 


SECTION. 1. The uame of tins as.^och-uion shall be the M('rchauts ami Manu- 
facturers’ Assoeiathm of Los Angeles 

AaTIOTK 1 1. 


OU.TF.CTS. 

The obiocts of tliis as.sociation .sball be tbe promotion of the common interest 
of its members by increasing tlie facilities for our mercantile ami cominercia! 
onternrises- bv finding a markel for our local nmnufaetured prodmhs by co- 
onenitlne with the national assoidation of iminufacturers : by such social fea- 
tures as muv from time to time be introduced to promote better acquaintance 
among It™.— rs; «,„1 l.y ...King su<-l. ....olllgcnt ...torost in publio affairs a3 
\Ylll tend to advance the business enterprises of l^os Angeles and vicinity. 
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Ali’IK’IK III, 

MKMIiEK&lHlK 

Seciio.n 1. Any pt'rsnn, tirin, nssoi intion, <ir I'orpoyatlon carryin;; on a mer- 
cliandiso. inauut‘aolui‘in;c, hankin;.'. or othor lojiltiiuato business slijiH bo ollKilde 
TO inointH'rslii]> of tliis assooiation. upon ivcoiNiii}: tlio api)roval of (be l)oar(I of 
dirn-tors and paying' the dues of the <*iirrent month at dale of applieatioii. 

Sko. !_*. The dues shall be per nmnth, payable monthly in advanee. 

Skc. 8. Any member l>elni; in arrears ha* six montlis shall, after receivin;; 
one naaith’s notice of his arrearaj^t*, be susi)eiuled and his name striektai from 
the roll of nuanhership. Such df'limpuad shall not be afraiii (dl^dble for iiu'm- 
biM'shi]) mdess a two-thirds vote of the lM»ard of directors. 

Skc. 4, Any persmi desirinj? to wltlalraw from this association shall f:i\e 
Avntten notice 3b da.\s lad^u-e such withdrawal shall take el'h^it. No resi;j,iia- 
lions >10111 be acct'pted unless dues an* i)aid in full. 

Aarici-K IV. 

OVKK KHS. 

Sk iioN 1 This a^soriation shall be mannia'd b\ a board of dii'cctors. cojisish 
inj: of 15 members of the ass<K‘iatlon. wlu) shall, at their lirst rejj:ular m(‘(‘tim;, 
ehH't from llieir number a itn‘>ident. tirsi \i<-e prc'sidcnt. sec<»nd \ice ]>resi(l(‘nl, 
ami treasuH'i', and shall also app<»int a .secretary. 

Ahiklk N'. 

?;<)M1\A'110NS AM) FlKCriONS. 

S»<iro\ 1. Tlic Ixsird of dire<-lors shall be eh'cpMl b.\ ballot on the third 
Monda\ of .ranuary of ea<*h \ear, and A\dl hold otlic(‘ until their succ(*ssois are 
clnly elected and (pialitied. 

Stc 2 The eUsdion of ollicers shall lx* h(*hl at the rooms of ihe asso<*mtion, 
and shall be under suiK'rvision of a commiUe<* apiHuntcd the presidt'Ut, eoii- 
M‘<tin^' ol tN\o ilirectors and lhn‘e other members. 

Aiincir VI. 

nrm.s or rnK riiKsioKNT. 

It shall be the dutv of the ]»residenl t(> presidt' at -all ineetin^^s of th<' ass(M.aa- 
tion iiml of tlio boiinl of dlroclors. Ho sliolt l.avo tli<' ciisliiif; voto in nil onws, 
MO|i nil wnrnints upon tlio tronsui-.T for tho juiyioont of nionoy ninl soo 1 iiit tho 
jirioi 1111(1 royninllons of tlio nssoi'intlon nro siriotly enloroiMl. Ho sliall liuve 
yononil supoiAlsion ovor all llio nlfnlrs of llio ii'.sooUitioii, 

artk IK vir. 

nr TIKS THE VICK eHESIDENT. 

Til the ah^^eia'C of the preVaUad the first vice president, and in his absence the 
viM'ond vice presiilent, shall yweside at the meetinK^s of the board of directors 
or of the association and shall perform all the duties of the president. 

Akticee VIII. 


nr TIES OT the secretary. 

^ECTIOY 1 The secretarv shall kaa-p a reconI of all the proceodintts of the 
board of directors and of the association; be shall have Kenernl cbarKO of the 
hooks and accounts of the association; he shall see that the moneys due the 
association are rofcuhirly collected; lie shall pay all moneys of the ussoclution 
to the trejisuri'i*, taking his r(‘ceipt therefor, and conntorsip all warrants 
upon the treasurer that have been signed by the president; he shall present, 
TA lu'ii j-iHiuested by tho board of directors, u statement of the financial condition 
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of tlie jissociation ; ho sliall notify appliojints of thoir ndniission and ixaTorni 
any othor duties of whi<'li he may t)e olhcially instructed; he shall ^d\e such 
bonds as the board of directors may re(|uire. 

Skc. 2. It shall be the duty of tin* seen*tary to call spi'cial iii(*(‘tin;;s of the 
board of ilirectors and of tin* association, as ])r<j\ided in tlie b}-la\\s. 

Airrn i i: IX. 

Driirs OK Tin. Tr.i:\.snui:i;. 

Section 1. Tlio treasurer shall have char^^e of tlio funds of the association 
and ke<‘p a regular account tliereof, subjc‘ct to the insjiection of the board of 
direc-tors; he sliall pay only su<-h warrants as b(*ar tin* sia:natnres of the 
prc'sident rfnd secretary; la* shall he reipiired to i;iNe such bonds as the board 
of directors may direct. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of tin* lrea'>nrer t<) make a sjum ial d(‘p<)sit of all 
mone^s collected by him other than tin* regular admi.ssion fe(*s and dues of 
tin* association, such sp<*cial deposits to be* drawn upon as nui\ in each case be 
diri'cU'd by tin* board of directors. 

A r I !( ! E X. 

nriiEs oi- iitE r.o\Ki) oi luia.cions. 

Section 1. Tin* boai’d of dii“c*ctors shall have a }i(*neral super^ision of all 
matters that conn* up before the association, ainl shall do what they de<‘m in 
their .)udjnnent proper, 'flu'y an* to adopt such otlu'r ruh‘s for the ;j;o\ernnn nL 
of tlie association as are not provided for in tin* constitution. 

Se(\ 2. TlH*y shall ajipoinl three* of their numb(*r as a linancc* committee, to 
whom ev(*ry claim attainst the assciciation sliall In* ‘•ubinittc*d. and who shall 
report in writinj^ upon each claim presented before it can be submitted to the di- 
ri'ctors for final action. 

They shall nsiuire such bonds as ma,\ be de(*med necessary to be ^iven by the 
secretary and tr(*asuri>r. 

Sec. T III event of any dis]nite arisin*: between members of the association 
the matter shall lx* ref(*rred to the board of directors, who shall appoint three 
of tln*ir number to iiivesiiaate such ditlerences. 

Sec. 4. When a director has failed to attend four couMM-utiM* n'j;ular meetiims 
of tlu* board without lea\e of abM'm e his otlice ma\ be declared vacant b.\ the 
board of directors. 

IIY l.AWS. 

Aiu i( 1 1: T. 

Mi:i I IN(.s. 

Sj'.ction 1. lU*e:ular na*»*liims <*f tin* board ot directors sh:i!l be lu'hl on fla* 
si'cojid and fourth ]^Ionda.^.s of (*ach m<Mdli at the otlice ot the association. 

Sec. 2. Sjx'cial iueetin;j:s of the botird of din*ctt>rs <an be held subject to tlie 
( all of the president. Notice of time and holding? of such meet in;; must be ;;iven 
by the si*cretary in writing ji rt*asoiial)h* time liefore such meetiiej; is held. 

Sec. 8. Special meetiiiji;s of the board of dircH-tors may tilso be held sit the 
call of the seendary upon the written recpiest of six diiT'< tors. 

Sec. 4. The re;;ular m(*etin;;s of the association shall be held on the third 
Monday of etich month. 

Skc*. 5. Special meotinp:s of the assocititlon may be held at the call^ot tin* 
president, or upon the call of the se(*retary, at the written reipiest of mem- 
bers. Notice stating: time and object of such meetiii;; must he s(*nt to all mem- 
bers not later than five days prior. 

Auticee it. 

COMMITTEES. 

As soon as practicable after tlie first re;;ulnr meeting of the board of directors 
after the annual election, tlie followln.i; standin;; committees shall he appointed 
by the president, with the approval of the board: On laiblie imiirovements, o 
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iiiiMiibors ; oil mniilripiil alTnirs, T) iiK^inlK'rs; on tninsiiorfjition, 5 nionibcM’s; on 
ti’iulo and aoininoroo. 5 niomliors; on nmnnfactiiros, H members; on {grievances, 
o iiKMiibers ; on statistics, 8 members ; on mombersbip, 8 members ; on finance, 3 
nieinbors. 

Akticik III, 

AD.Hn ll.NME.NTS. 

Til the absonco of a quorum al any meelnm of tlie board of dlro(‘tors or of 
the association, the members lu'cMMit shall lane the rl{;ht to adjourn such mwt' 
ini? from day to day until a quorum shall b«‘ obtained. 

Akticij-; T\'. ^ 

OKDKJ; OF DKHATK. 

Questions of order of debate shall be d(‘cid<^l in accordance with the rule.s 
laid down in Roberts’s Rules tif Onler. 

Ahuci.k V. 

AMKXUMKM S, 

These by-laws may be amended a( any na'eliiii; of the board of dire<’tors, a 
majority of the whole board ooncurrin{; thma'in. 

Aktkm.k VL 

OUDKU OF lU'Sl.NKSS. 

The order of business shall b{‘ as follows tl ) Roll call (2) readinji minutes 
of previous iiundinj;, (3) nqiorts of committees, (4) applications for member- 
ship. (5) unfinisheil business, (di new business. 


ZEEHANDELAAR EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


I.OS AmIKI.KS (’nVMllKIl OF COMMKnCK, 

Lo« \}UfcU'>i, CnL, ynvrtnbrr 21, Wl/f. 

Mr. F. .T. ZflKHANnELA Alt, 

yrrrrtnru Mrrrhnnts ami Manufartu) o T s*vociV//ioa, 

Loh Antfvles, Val. 

Dkap. Srn : In response to your nHiiiesf of r<*cmit dab* for fi{tures showinji; the 
shipments of citrus fruits from southern California coverimx tlie perimi from 
1004 to date, we take plea.siire in submittimr tlie followinj?: 



iSoiilliern (’illforntsi 


Vpir ptmllri« 

(>(*t 31- 

ly<Mnoti> 

Oran^res 

I'olal 

1001 . ! 

2,7S2 

27), 117 

27,.HS9 

190-. ... - 

4,271 

2.’),f)()S 

29. HS2 

IIMIO . ... ' 

3, 7H‘l ! 

22. 175 

2:),9«V1 

1907 ! 

3. 707 ; 

Zi, oso 

27.493 

I90S 

: 

21,r»3S 

29, 197 

1909 : 

Cl. 1% ' 

31,«75 

;w,07i 



Southern ('.illfoinia I 


Yi'ar endin'? 



Total 

Oet 31 

LejnotLs 

Orungort 


1010 

4,7S2 

2.5,331 

30,113 

1911 ... 

1 f), 704 


t3,5K.5 

1912 . ... 

5,904 

30,327 

30.238 

1913 

2. 192 

13, 574 

15,708 

1911 . . . 

2,954 

] 

39,024 

41,078 


A’ery truly, yours, 


Frank Wigoins, Secretary. 
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ZEEHANLELAAR EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

]jOh Angrhs sn rings hanks drposiis ami (irpo'Htors, duly 1, tDtJf, 


hanks of Los Ani^Plos 


Pteciiritv Tnist ^ Savin}»s Bank 

German Amerk-an Trust tk Savinj/s Bank 

Los Aneoles Trust & Sa\inj;s Bank 

Horne 8aMUt[s Jkuik 

Heilman rominerclal Trust A- SaAin^s Bank, . . 

Citizens Trust Ar Sa' Ini's Bank 

Hibernian Ha\ inys Bank . 

(/alifornia Sii\in;,'s Bank 

International Sa\ ings & Kxchan?o Bank. 

Bank of Italy 


\vuni^'e aeeouut, .'p480. 

IMk' porconia^u' of wjiku earneiss as depositois is 
savings hanks. 


Tub- 1. 1911 


Tnl (If'pu 

1^’ 

N'utnhor of 
depositors 

%y2,‘2f\\, m 20 ' 

SS,:i7S 

iM.oi.hii:) 

10 

.')0, S18 

17, r, IS. 21.' 

I)') 

21,r,9S 

U'Q 

OS 

29, 'iOO 

r'.Tis, iu:i 

IS 

21.220 

.1. oys, 922 

.79 

S.S77 

2,910,210 


10. 'M) 

2,700,'K.r, 

00 

S, 1'5S 

2,097.2'<8 

(.0 

.'•'.OOO 

2, 200 vj.s 

V.i 

10, :(«) 

10'), 22^), 807 

11 

277,7t)9 

oeiit in Iho Ts 

1)S Ani^ellM 


ZEEHANDELAAR EXHIBIT NO. 4. 


1 004 

1 OO.'i ... _ . _ 

loot) 

1007. .. 

1008 


Bank cUarinys, city of //O.s* Angeles, 


:)\X oriO 
170. 085. 208 
578. 0:J5. 517 
581. S70. 027 
505, 5SS. 750 


1000 _ 

1010 

101 I _ 


$070. 105. 728 
811. :577. 487 
Oi;i. 00*5, 257 

1. 108. on. 700 
1. 211, 108, 080 


ZEEHANDELAAR EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

Bnit(Un<f ))ennils issned in the rtfn (>f J,os Anyeh's, I90'f-!9I3. iifcfnsire. 


5' ear 

I’ermits. 

V.iluatlon. 


I'oi mils. 

Valuation. 

1901 

7, OfH 

$13,409.0‘)2 

1909 

8,571 

813,260,713 

1901 

9,) 13 

15. 1S2,(>)7 

1910. 

10, 73S 

21,684,100 

1900 .* 

9, 072 

IS 158 497 

1911 

12,49S 

211,001,18.5 

1907 

7 581 

13, 276. 943 

1912 

16, 4A5 

31,307,9^5 

1908.. . 

7,373 

9,931,298 

1913 

16,412 

31,611, 921 


ZEEHANDELAAR 

EXHIBIT NO. 6. 



Vosi-offiee hnsinrss. 

eily of Los Anyctes, 190)- 1913, inelasive. 

loot 


.«r>tM). 444 

1000 


1005 . 


710. 023 

1010 


1, 170, 941 

1000 , 


8.50. 570 

1011 .. . 


1. (UO; 001 

1007 

. 

1 030 547 

1012 . . . 


1. OOO. 518 

1008 


1 . oso io;t 

1013 



2. 114, 040 


ZEEHANDELAAR EXHIBIT NO. 7. 

The yoyulalion of Los \nye.le,^ (^ity and County for 10 years from 190) to 191). 


Year 

niy 

Count \ 

Year. 

Cit> 

County. 

1904 

175, OCX) 

275,000 

1910 

319. 198 

.504, 131 

1905 

201, (XX) 

3^5.000 

1911 ' 

3.59. 000 

.5.54,000 

1006 

240,000 
263. 782 
295,687 

350,000 1 
400, IHX) ' 

19121 

427, 000 

6.30.000 

725.000 

1907 

lorn 

500,000 1 

1908 

425. (XX) 

1914 1 

.550,000 i 

780,000 

1909 

307,322 i 

460,000 ' 





> Estimated. 
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ZEEHANDELAAR EXHIBIT NO. 8. 

AFIIDAVIT Of .MISS MARY MORGAN, SALKSWOMAN IN THE EMPLOY OF 
A. Fl'SENOT CO. 

Mary Ilori^an, Ix'iii.ir duly sworn, (l(‘posos and says that she is a saleswoman 
in the (>mi)loy ol‘ A. Fusenot Co., also known as the Ville de Paris. That 
the business of said linn is a dry {roods store on an extensive scale and one 
of the (jlde^t estahlislietl business houses in the city of Los Angeles. 

That she has been in the employ of said tiriu for the past 19 years and is 
now section iuauair(T of one of the dei)artmeuts and has under her 'direct 
siiix'rvision a number of salesladies. 

That durinir all the >ears of her employment .she has come in daily contact 
with a Ijirjre number of the employees and is personally acquainte<l Mdth nearly 
all. Tluit she knows from her pca-sonal knowledge that a {reneral feeling of 
sati''!faction and ai»preciat ion exists among the employoi'S. That they are loyal 
to the interest (d the tirm and thoroughly satisfied wMth the treatment they re- 
ceive at the hands of the owners of the store and its managers. That, 
from h(u* knowledge and belief, at no time during said employment has she ever 
heard di^'Ciissed the a<lvi‘<ahilily or neci's^iiy of belonging to any retail clei'ks’ 
union or any othei* hram h of organized labor, and that slie believes that if any 
attempt of that character was made fewL if any, of the employees wmuld be 
induci'd to join a movement of that character. 

That the teeling hetweeii emphiyer and <‘mployt‘es in sai<l tirm is most con- 
genial and satistactory ami that the greati'^t attention ]'< IxMiig jiaid by the 
tirm regarding the comfort, luailth, ami gimeral uplift of all employees. 

IMiss ^Iary IIorgan. 

Sul'scrilu' I ami sworn to la^fore me this .Mh of SejitemlxT, 101 1. 

f^EAT. J .T. r. LAOFA'EZE, 

Xotari/ in and f(n' I os An(/<l<s ('onuti!, Slate of (’alijornia. 

}ily ('oimnlssion expin's .lanuary .^0, 191.1. 


ZEEHANDELAAR EXHIBIT NO. 9. 

'.FlIDAVlT 01’ ri( HARD E. UARIiV, SECRETARY OF A. I'T’SENOT CO. 

Richard E. Parry, being duly sworn, deposits ami says th.at he is now the secre- 
tary of the A. Fusenol <'o., also iloing business under the firm name of the Ville 
de Paris. 

That he has been emiiloyed by said firm for 2.1 yoars in different capacities, 
.such as saiesman, deiiartnumt manager, New' York and European buyer, and that 
he is now the general manager and secretary of (be com[)any. 

That during thrtt iieriod of employment he has become thoroughly acquainted 
with the iidricate details of sai<l business and the employees of the hrm. 

That w ithout hesitancy he can stale that the fet'ling among the employees is 
one of great satisfaction and luippiness. and that among the many methods 
employed for the health, safety, and welf;u’<‘ of the employees he enumerates 
tiie following: 

That at least one-fifth of the entire working force has been employed by the 
firm for jicriods varying from 8 fo 30 vixars. 

That hospital rooms, with the attendance of a qualHie<l maid, is provided for 
('mployc'es who may be taken ill during tin* hours of employment. 

That in the event any of the employees lielng compelled to leave the store 
at any time on ac('ount of slckn(*ss no dt^Mlnction is made from tlielr salaries on 
account of such absence, and if such sick employee is unable to reach home 
without assistance an automobile and attendant is provid(*d to see them safely 
to their places of residence. 

That during a perhxl of II years the store has been c1os(m1 at 1 p. m, on Sat- 
urdays during the months of July and August, in addition to all legal hol!day.s, 
and that the store remains <-losed during the period immediately preceding the 
holiday trade. 

That permission Is gi'antfsl tlie employef'S to attend to urgent private business 
without loss of pay. 

Tliat it has been the custom of this firm to give a substantial financial appre- 
ciation at ('liristmas tipie of the services of tlie older employees, and, further, 
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to i^ive eiu'h employee a mcrehandise glove order varying in value from $Lr>0 to 
$2.50, according to length of service, an<l every boy and girl messenger in the 
employ of the corn'crn receives $I hill at that time. 

That all employees are entitled and receive a liberal discount <»n all merchan- 
dise bought by them for their own use or that of their families. 

That every employee who lias been with the firm for si\ months prior lo vaca- 
tion iierlod is allowed one wf^k’.s vacation with one week’s full i)ay. 

Well-ventilated and sanitary lunch and lavatory rooms. 

That the employees organizAHi two years ago an emiiloyees’ association to lake 
care of their invalid associates. This organization now has .$],2tK) in bank, and 
that the firm made a substantial donation at its inception and is ready to finan- 
cially assist wiienever it is necessary. This fumi is absolutely under the control 
of the employees and by them distributed according tg rwjnirenu'nts. 

That tlie following is a list of the number and pay of each female cMiipIoyee 
])er week: 

^lessengers : 42 at $4.50. 

Cashiers and wrappiTs: 2 at $5, 0 a( $0, I at .$(5.50, 7 at JsT. 2 at .^T.5n 2 at 
$8, 1 at $12. 

Clerks: 2 at $6, 1 at $6.50, 2 at $7, 1 at $7.50 (young girl approntlres) : 4 at 
$8, 22 at $9, 1 at $9.50, 29 at $10, 11 at $11, 4 at $11.50, 18 at $12, 4 at $12.50, 
2 at $12, 7 at $12.50, 7 at $14, 18 at $15, 1 at $16, 1 at $16.50,. 1 at $17, 1 at 
$19, 7 at $20, 2 at $22.50. 

(>ther female help: 16 at $5 (messenger ami locker girls, markers, etc., all 
apprentices) ; 2 at $6, 1 tit $6.50, 1 at $7, 11 at $10, 2 at $11.50, 6 at $12, 1 at 
$12 50, 5 at $14, 7 at $15, 1 ;it $17.50, 1 at $18., 11 at $20, 2 at $25, 2 at $20, 
1 at $25, 1 at $40. 

UK'ir.\in) E. B.MniY. 

Snhscrih(‘d and sworn to l)(‘for<‘ me tliis 5th day cf Septemher, 1914. 

\ F .. 1 , 1 . ( \ L ADK\ KZK, 

Xotnry PuJillr in and for Los AniKlrH Coaa/a, of California, 

Vix commission expires January 20, 1015. 


ZEEHANDEIAAR EXHIBIT NO. 10. 

A! Ill) I r or ^kii.ss AN.xv >r\irin:i, sati-swomw in tkk rMri.oY oz TttK .t. w. 

KoniNSON CO. 


Anna Hjiichel, lanng duly sworn, disposes and says that she is a sah'swoman 
in tin* employ of the J. W. ilobinson Co,, also known as the Boston Store. 

Tlmt she has he(‘n in tlie employ of the said company for the past 19 .\ears, 
and ims occupied different positions, and has now charge of the ribbon depart- 
ment and has under her Immediate supervision a Staff of 12 saleswomen. 

That in her daily work for the past 19 years she has come in close contact 
\vith nearly every employee of said firm, and that she is fully aware of tlm 
sentiment prevailing among said employees and has frequently discussed with 
said employees affairs of said firm. 

That she I.s further fully advised of the satisfaction and appreciation ex- 
l)ressed by said employees regarding their treatment by said firm, and that a 
strong feeling of appreciation pervades the entire department, realizing the 
comfort, health, and fair treatment liberally accorded every employee of said 
firm. 

Among the many benefits derived from said employment, at the suggestion 
of the president of the company, n mutual benefit assocatlon was organized 
about five years ago among the employees for the purpose of assisting said em- 
ployees financially and morally in case of sickness or distress, and, in order 
to enable said organization to he more efficient in its workings, the firm made a 
very liberal cash donation. 

That notwithstanding period.s of trade depression, at no time during my 
employment have the salaries of the employees been decreased or the number 
of the employees been reduced. 

Tlmt at no time to my knowledge iiave the employees discus.sed considering 
or found it necessary to organize or become part of any retail clerks’ union or 
any other movement of organized labor, and tlie knowledge exists that no 
benefits could be derlvetl by said emiiloyees by joining or encouraging any 

38810"— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol G 52 
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union, as tlio treat inont ami consideration received at the hands of this firm 
could not be Improved under any circumstances. 

Miss Anna Maichel. 

Subscribed and sworn to l^fore me this 5th day of September, 1914. 

[seal.] a. B. Coleman, 

Notary Public in artff for the County of Los Angeles, State of California. 


ZEEHANDELAAR EXHIBIT NO. 11. 

AFFIDAVIT OF .JOHN II. LASHBROOKE, SECRETARY OF THE ,1. W. ROBINSON CO. 

.John H. Tjaahbrooke, beine: duly sworn, deposes and says that he is tlie secret 
tary of the .T. W. Robinson Co., al.so known ns the Boston Store, said firm having 
been in business in tl\e city of I.oa Angeles for a period of 31 years. 

That he has been employed by said company for a term of 15 years, and 
among the duties assigned to him he has entire and direct charge of all em- 
ployees, and therefore is fully acquainted with all the working conditions of 
said employees. 

That among the benefits accruing to the employees of >uiid firm are the follow- 
ing: 

One week’s vacation en<-b year, with full pay. is granted all employees who 
have been with the firm since the previous 1st of .January. 

For the past 10 years the establishment has been cIoscmI at 1 o’clock on 
Saturdays during tbe months of July and Aug\ist, for wlilcb no deduction is 
made in the salaries. 

Within the last year tbe firm has inaugurated the custom of closing it.s 
place of business at the usual time every evening prcs-edlng and up to CMirist- 
mas Day, thereliy eliminating the former custom of keeping open in the evenings 
for a certain period prece<]ing OhrLstmas holiilays. 

The store opens each day at 0 o’clock a. m. and closes at r>..30 p. m., excepting 
during the months of .July and August, when the store oi»(‘ns at the usual 
time and closes at 5 p. m,. and on Saturdays at 1 p. m. 

Employees are given permission at all rea.sonable times to absent themselves 
from the st(»re to attend to p^Tsonal busine.ss, for wldeli no deduction in salary 
is made. 

Employees are not fine<I for being taniy or for errors made in the transac- 
tions of tlieir sales or in making change, as casliim-s. or any other position where 
money is handled. 

It has been the custom of the firm for tlte past 10 years to present to all 
employee.s on Christmas eve a cash donation amounting to 2."1 p(‘r cent of their 
monthly salary without regard to length of serviee. 

Within the last six montiis the firm inaugurated tl»e custom of allowing all 
female help one day’s ahsem-e during the month for illnes.s, for wliich no <Iediie- 
tion In pay is mad<*. 

Rest rooms are provided for employees, and In case of illness comfortalde 
cots, medicines, and properly qualified attendant.s. 

Seats are provided for employees In the departments sufficient to accom- 
modate the entire for<*e, and whicli are nstsi when the employees are not actu- 
ally engaged In the transaction of bii.slness. 

F3mployees are allowed discount on all purchases for them.selves or for tlie 
use of members of tlielr family. 

All salespeople are paid, in addition to their regular salary, a further allow- 
ance of 1 per cent on all their sales, .such extra payments lieing ma<le in 
monthly Installments, 

Deponent further says that he is fully acquainted with the pay roll of said 
firm, and that as far as tlie female Iielp is comvriied the cash girls, of whom 
there are 20, rwelve $25 per month ; st(M*k girls, wrappers, and auditors, of whom 
there are 03. reivive $30 and $35 per niontfi : and tliat tbe following is a correct 
and ti-iie statement of the number of the female employees and fhelr monthly 
salaries September 1. 1014: 80 at $40. .52 at $45, 34 at $50, 16 at $52, 26 at $55. 
12 at $60, 20 at .$05, 4 at .$70. 18 at $75. 4 at $80. 4 at $85. 4 at $00. 8 at $100, 
1 at $110, 2 at $115. 1 at $125. 1 at $1.30. 1 at S150. 1 at .$200. 

.John H. Lashbrooke. 

Subs<Til>ed and swi^rn to before me this 5ili day of Seidember, 1014. 

[SKAL.l A. R. OOLKMAN, 

Notary Public in and for the County of Los Angdes, State of California* 
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SCOTT EXHIBIT. 

International Typographical Union, 

Chah. T. Scott, Represent \tive, 

Los Angeles, Cal., September 2), I.Oi}. 

JMr. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Chicago, III. 

1>KAK Mr. Walsh: While on the witness stand before your honorable <‘oinniis- 
sion at one of the hearings in I.<os Angeles a question was raiseil regarding the 
wages paid by Mr. Otis in the composing room of the nonunion Los Angeles 
Times. I believe the question was put to me by Commissioner Weinsto<*k, who, 
I tliink, misunderstood a statement by Mr. Otis, while on th(‘ stand, that men 
in his <‘omposing room — llnotyr>e operators — made more than the union scale. 

As Mr. Otis was i^rmitteil to present to the commission a supplemental state- 
ment on Monday, September 14, 1914, the day before the adjournment of your 
hearings In Los Angeles, which contained his pay roll, I ask (he Industrial 
Relations Commission, through you, to allow this statement of mine to become 
a part of the record also. 

In this statement I desire to make a comparison of the wages paid in tht» 
nonunion Times, a morning paper, and the wages pai<l in union composing rooms 
of I.OS Angeles. I will use Mr. Otis’s tigures, which are on file with your 
commission. 

I would not ask this indulgence on the part of your commission if I had had 
time to prepare a statement before the adjournment of your hearings; that is, 
after Mr. Otis had made his final statement. 

I am using only the figures of the composing room, that branch of (he business 
that my testimony coV('red. 

In Mr. Otis’s testimony he refers to the union eight-hour scale. Union })rint- 
ers in Los Angeles on newspa])ers only work seven and one-half hours. 

Under “weekly wage rates” 12 employees are listed. Only 4 out of tlu' 12 
receive as nmcii as the union s(*ale calls for — .$82 for seven and one-half hours’ 
work. Our scale is strictly a minimum scale, many employees receiving more. 

Under “Hour rates” 86 employees are listed. Only 3 out of the 80 re<‘eiv<‘ 
as much as the union scale calls for, which is 71 cents an hour for a .seven and 
one-half hour day. All over seven and one-half hours is paid for as overtime, 
lu’ice and on(‘-half. 

Th(‘se 36 men receive single time for o\ertiiue. And all of them are not 
guaranteed a night’s \\ork when starting. They are compelhHl to take what 
they get. 

Under “ piei'e rates ” 27 employees are liste<l. Th(» average is given as $3r>.10. 
The minimum wage for union linotytx^ ojjerators is $32. The working day is 
given as seven hours in the Times. But Mr. Otis, in his testimon.\ on Sep- 
tember 8, 1914, in speaking of the working da\ of his “ piece" enqiloyees, says: 
“Thus the working hours go up as high as fnmi 9 to 11 on the later days am! 
nights of the week, owing to the exigent demaml.s of the large Sunday i.ssues." 
Union men working as long hours, with their overtime, would make as nnn-h 
and more than do Times employees. 

Under jiroof-reading room, “ liour rates,” 17 emphoees are list(‘d. Not one of 
the 17 re(vlves as much as the union scale calls for. In union offices in Lo.s 
Angch‘.s pi'oof readers are members of th«‘ union and receiv(' at l(‘ast $r).;i3 for a 
seven and one-half hour day. 

The agr(*enu‘nt entered into between Los Angeles Typographical Union and the 
Los Angeles Newspaper 1‘ublishers’ Association provides that none but members 
of Los Angeles Typographical Union No. 174 .shall be employed in the composing 
rooms of the publishers’ association ne\\spaper.s. This, of course, does not 
include apprentices. 

This agreeiiKMit provides that journeymen on morning papers shall receivt* 
not less than $5.33^ per day of seven and one-half hours, the \\(trking day being 
eight hours (including 80 minutes for lunch). 

Overtime shall be paid for at the rate of time and <me-half. 

Members put to work shall be given a full day’s work. 

If this supplemental statement of mine can be made a part of the ns-ord of 
your honorable body, will you kindly notify me? 

As I was questioned very clo.sely while on the stand in regard to the jioints 
contained in this rei>ort, 1 trust that this statement wdll be placed before your 
commission. 
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Feeling sure that the investigations as eomlucted by the Industrial Relations 
Coinniission will result in much good to the people of the entire country, 1 am, 
Sincerely, yours, 


Chas. T. Scott. 


Los Angklks, Cal., Oviolu r J7, U)l>f. 


^Ir. Basil M . Manly, 

In Charge of CubHe Hearings, 

Trantiijoriadon Building, Chicago, III. 

Dkak Sir: Herewith is sent to you my reply to the nuestions of your honor- 
able commission contained in your letter of October 1, 1914. 

These answers are made after a lapse of many years, but my participation 
in these events an<l my recollection of them enable me to assure the commission 
that they are in the main correct. I have endeavored to lay aside any bias I 
may be thought to entertain as a lifelong unhm man and have confined myself 
to facts as tliey come back to me. 

Outside of union matters I had always considered Mr. Otis as a friend, and 
T lielieve he to(»k an interest in me while I worked in his office. I was com- 
paratively young wlien I went to work for him, and many a time he took the 
nouhle to give mo the benefit of Ins knowledge of how the work should be 
done, and I really believed he disliked to see me leave his office and employment. 

Therefore 1 would not knowingly say anything but the truth, ami I sin- 
cerely hope that what I luive said will assist your lionorable commission to a 
clearer understanding of the methods employed l>y the Times in its dealings 
with union labor. I am, 

Very respectfully, yours. 


AV. .7. Buckinuham. 


1. Que.siion. Bei>resentatives of the Los Ang(‘k's Tinas who participated in 
the making of this agreement? 

Answer. Col. Woodard, business manager of the Times then ami also a 
w riter under the nom de plume of “ Jayhawker ; Mr. Hamburger, of the 
People’s Store, now’ Hamburger’s, whose interest in the matter was caused by 
the union boycott on his store as an advertiser in the Times ; ami Mr. Otis 
him.self, I think, but I would not .say positively as to him. 

2. Question. Uepresentatives of the typographical union who participated in 
the drawing of the agreement? 

Answer. A committee was appointed b> tin' union, of which Frank C. Eddy 
tnow deceased), wiio was foreman of tla‘ Times before and up to the time the 
trouble wdth the union occurred, was chairman. Mr. Eddy w’as appointed 
because of his previous relations with Mr. Otis and the belief of the union that 
he could .secure the best terms f<»r us in the negotiations. 

3. Question. AVhat meetings wmv held by these different representatives? 

Answ’er. Many meetings were held, at which Mr. Woodard and Mr. Ham- 
burger were the ones f)rincipally in evidence. 

The agreement was finally reached at one of these meetings, of w^hich it w'as 
whispered that it was a “ hamiuet,” at which the Times representative, the 
versatile Mr. Woodard, was host, and good things to eat and drink W'ere 
plentifully provided by the host, the liquids, no doubt, having a decided effect 
upon the result of the negotiations which proved so disastrous to the hope.s of 
the union. 

As a result of that convivial meeting the agrc'ement w’as made by w’ldch the 
committee signed aw’ay all the advantage’s the union had so laboriously galneil, 
and the ow’tier of the Times laughed in his sleeve at the way he had “put one 
eiver ” on the “ un-American boy cotters,” the “ jawsmiths,” the “ assassins of 
indiLStrinl freedom,” and the hearers of like epithets wlilch the editor and 
proprietter of the Times alone knew’ how’ to lH*stow’. 

4. Question. What was tlie general character and conditions of the ngi’ee- 
ment ? 

Answer. While it w as .supposed to he a “ He<*ret ” iloeument, the understand- 
ing among union men was that the Times office would he nnionizetl throughout 
as soon as isissible. Of that there Is absolutely no doubt. 

Speaking for myself, I will make afihlavil to the fact that I w’as so assured 
by a leading member of the “ secret ” committee, Frank 0. Eddy, who, un- 
fortunately, is now dead, and can not affirm or deny my statements. Know’- 
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ing Mr. Otis so well, and aware of his bilter resentment toward union men 
(principally for their lack of appreciation of him and his determination to 
“run his own oflice “ in his own way), I had no desire to work among the 
people he had imported fi*om Kansas (3ity to take our places on his paper. But 
my scruples against going back, and my lack of confidence in Mr. Otis’s word 
or any “ agreement ” he might enter into with union men, were submerged, 
and I became one of the “entering wedge,” which we were confidently urged 
tr) believe would end by making the Times altogether union and Mr. Otis our 
friend. 

I mention these personal matters to impress on the mind of the commission 
the fact that at first, at least, the committee left no stone unturned to make 
the agreement good on the part of the union, as they really believed tbe Times 
would live up to its part in the agreement, especially when tliey had Mr. Otis’s 
assurance that (and these are his words as reported to the union) : “ K very thing 
was going on well in his oflice and the chances are they will l)e better before 
long,” meaning, as they believed, for the union; but he evidently said one 
thing and meant another, which is his “ playful ” manner. 

As the union had been actively boycotting the Times and its ])rincii)al adver- 
tisers (especially Hamburger’s Department Store), part of the agreement was 
that this boycotting cease, and this was publicly announced in tlm Times and 
in the Workman, a paper published by the union. For tins the Times ojiened 
its oflice to about five union men in two departments — news and job — three in 
the news department, of which I was one. This union fm-ce was to be gradu- 
ally increased until the Times oflice was union throughout. 

5. Was the agreement signed, and, if so, by whom? 

Answer. That I can not say, bnt as it was made at a meeting of Mr. Otis 
uTKl tbe committee and is quite lengthy it is my opinion that it must have 
been signed by those present. 

6. Question. What use, if any, was nnulc of this agreement l>y llie ]>os An- 
geles Times? 

Answer. My i)eliof is tliat tlie Times made use of tlio agreement to deceive 
the i)ublic as to its act\ial feeling toward the union, and to make tiie public 
believe the trouide iiad been amlcaidy settled. 

Tlie basis of tbe agreement was that, in consi<ieration of the union men 
i)(‘ing allow (‘(1 to work in the office and that soon the office wonld be all union 
again, the boycott against the Times and Hamburger would be declared off, 
and so stated officially in the Workman, the union publication. That being 
accomplislied the agreement was ignored as fur as the Times was concerned, 
and gradually the union became convinced there was no hope of making the 
office union, even with our men employed there; so they were withdrawn ami 
file Times has since gone on Its w’ny rejoicing happy in the thought, I pre- 
sume, that It had dealt a body blow to tlie Los Angeles Typograpliicai Union 
ami held it up to the ridicule of tlie public. 

Anotlier use to which the agreement w’as put was it allowed Mr. Otis to 
boast that his w’as an open shop, but since the union num were called out the 
last time no union man has w^orked In the office, to my knowledge. And I 
believe tlie people that got out his paper now’ have sense enough to Umiw' that 
with union men in the office their sitnutfons would be minus, and no union 
man has any chance there. 

7. Question. By whom was the agreement repudiated and on what grounds? 

Answ’or. By tlie Times, In refusing, after tlie boycott Ixffore mentioned was 

raised, to admit additional union men to w’ork In the ofliee according to the 
terms of the agreement, and in refusing to allow’ the union men there employed 
to put on union substitutes the nights they wished to lay off. In direct vio- 
lation of the agreement. It soon developed that the whole obejet of the Times 
In entering into this agreement W’as to relieve Itself and its advertisers of the 
boycott being wuiged by the union, and thereafter that was uccoiiipUshed it 
had no Intention of living up to its terms, especially that part of unionizing 
its office throughout. 

The union took the stand that as Mr. Otis had made no steps tow’ard further 
unionizing his office and there w’as no prospect of his ever doing so, the agree- 
ment had been violated by him, and the union men were called out the last 
time. 

One of Mr. Otis’s excuses for ids repudiation of the agi'eemeiit was that as 
lie had introduced the typesetting lunchines into Ins office he no longer had a 
composing room, in tlie sen.se of the agreement, and that gave liim the riglit 
(or was it the opportunity) to break tlie agreement. 
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Tlie union could not possibly have been guilty of repudiating an agreement 
which was all In its favor. It had a few of Its men In the enemy’s camp, and 
it thought the prospects bright for more and eventually for all. Rut, nla.s, it 
did not know the man with whom they were dealing, and when the union 
lifted the boycott it put away the only weapon that had ever brought it any- 
thing and the only weapon of which tlie Times had Any dread. 

Again the agreement was repudiated hy the Times, because Mr. Otis Inul un- 
doubtedly determined from the very first strike of union men on ids j)jyj>er to 
fight the union to a finish, and I believe he entered into this agreement know- 
ing that, as far as he was concerned, it would never be kept. 

Then, with .sut>erlatlve cunning, it stMuns to me, the animus of the with- 
drawal of union men from his office was forced on the union by the conduct 
of affairs there. Union men wore supiiose<l to l)e allowed to work tliere, hut 
no more ever got in. The Printers’ Prote<?tlve Fraternity (an organization of 
“rats” and nonunion men) was getting stronger in the otfice, no more union 
men were getting in, and the situation l^ecame unl)earable. the union men were 
called out, and tlie fight against the Times was begun all over again. 

W. J. RlTCKlNGHAM. 


OBOW EXHIBIT. 

Agkkkment. 

This agreement, entered Into by an*i between the firm of Urownsteiu-Lonis 
Co.. Uos Angeles, Cal., party of the first part, and t!i(‘ Unlteti Carment Work- 
ers iff America, party of the second part, witnesseth tliat in consideration of 
the use of the trade-union label of tlu* parly of the second part, the party of 
the first part agree.s to abide by the rules and conditions goveimlng the party 
of the second part, as prescribed by their internatiorml constitution and this 
agreement. 

1. All employei*s eiigagt^l in tl»e manufacture of garments for the party of the 
first part must be good standing members of the party of tlie secoml part. Tlie 
party of the first part further agrees that during the slack season the work will 
be so divided that each employee will receive approximately an (M]ual amount 
of work. 

2. All proi)er sanitary conditions shall be observeil in all shops manufac- 
turing goods for the party of the first part, who espi‘cially aging's to comply 
with all the requirements of the State laws relating to workshops. 

3. Said shops shall not be oixn’ated longer than 48 hours in any one week, to 
end Saturday at 12 o’clock noon. 

4. The party of the first jmrt shall manufacture only in sliops owned and 
operateil by salil party, and eipiipiieil with meehaniial power. 

5. The party of the first i>art further agrees that tliey will not n.se any of 
.said labels after notification that the privilege to use same has been witiidrawn, 
or when sai<l party of the first part abnigutes this agreement. 

6. The said label siiall lie in eliarge of a memlier <lesignated hy tlie 

of the second part, emiiloyed in said sliop, wlio shall keep an neeonnt of same. 
The label shall at all times be considered the property of the party of the 
se<’ond part, and all lalnds on liand sliall be returned to said party immediately 
upon notification that the privilege to use the same has been withdrawn. 

7. Tlie party of the ftr.st part agrtvs to pay for the use of labels that havt* 
neen sewed in garments in the pr<M*e.ss of manufacture only, at the rate of 

per thousand labels; payment to be made to the local label swretary, exclu 
sively by cheek made payable to the order of B. A. T..arger, general secretary, 
until further notice. 

8. The party of the first part sliall abide by the union conditions ohservtsi 
In the respective branches of the trade. 

9. Should any differences arise between the firm and the employees, and 
which can not he .settled Ixffweeii them, the .said <llfferein’es slmll be submitted 
to the general officers of tlie U. 0. W. of A. for adjustment. Should this not 
prove satisfactory, the suhjeet In dispute shall be submlttwl to an umpire to lie 
mutually selected for final decision. 

10. Party of tin* first part agree.s to abide by the comlitlons further siiecIftiMl 
ill the supplementary agreement hereto attached. This ugreemeiit Is not valid 
unless approved of by the general executive Ixiard of the Utilted Garment 
Workers of America. 
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11. The party of the tirst part shall forfeit for one year the privilej;e of sah! 
label if proven that said party ha.s aided or abetted in the violation of article 
10 of the constitution relative to the rules governing the use of the union label. 

The party of the second part agrees to do all in its province as a labor 
organization to advertise the goods and otherwise benefit the business of the 
party of the first part. 

This agreenaud to go into effect on the 27th day of January, 1913, and ter- 
minate one year from said date. 

April 1, 1914. 

Signed by the party of tlie first part, Hrownsteln-Louis Co. : 

Uknuv W. Lol'is. 

Signed by tlie party of the secoml part, Unite<l Garment Workers of America : 

Mawgauet Daley. 

Executed at Los Angeles, Cal., on the 27th day of January, 1913. 

S UPPLEM ENTARY AGREEMENT. 

As provldeil for in section 10 of tlie label agreement entereil into on same 
date between Brownstein-I^oids Co., party of the first part, and Lo(*al No. 123, 
U. G. W. of A„ party of the second part. Said supplementary agreement to go 
into effect September — , 1914, and continue in force until April 1, 1914, during 
which time the following scale of prices and shop rules shall prevail : 

Forty-eight hours to constitute a week’s work with tlie exception of tliose 
A\'eeks In which legal holidays occur. Tlie following days simll be recognized 
as legal holidays, and no otliers: January 1 (New Year’s Day), February 22 
(Washington’s Birthday), Decoration Day, Septemlier (Labor Day), July 4, 
September 9 (Admission Day), Thanksgiving Day, December 25 (Christmas), 
all Sundays, 

Excepting any other legal holidays which may be declared by the governor 
of file State of California. 

All time worked over the regular working hours, as set by tlie union, shall 
be considered overtime and shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half 
for overtime for week workers, jirice and one-half for pieceworkers, double 
time and double price for Sundays and holidays. All temporary time work will 
be paid for at tlie rate of the pie(.*eworker’s average work, taking two full 
consecutive weeks’ wages for sucli average and paying the average plus 10 per 
cent. After one week average wages of piecework is to apply. 

Whenever a new garment is introducoil all employees working on such gar- 
ments shall do so on time work until prices have been satisfactorily adjusted. 

Any employees of the party of the first part receiving more than the minimum 
scale of prices or wages mentioned in this agreement shall suffer no reduction 
of wages on account of tlie terms mentioned in this agreement. 

Any prices or wages found unsatisfactory to tlie employer or employees sliall 
be amicably adjuste<l by a conferem*e witli an authorized representative or 
committee from the union, Should both parties not agree, then tlie matter will 
be settled according to section 9 of label agreement. 

It is further agreed that the pi-ice eommittee shall consist of one S. N. ami 
one D. N. girl In shop where prices aiv being made, and the price committee 
from corresponding department In other slioji. Furthermore, all prices must 
be reported in detail to the union and ratified by same before it is finally 
accepted. 

The party of the first part, or his representative, sliall have, at all times, 
the right to discharge any of their help, providing there is just and suilicient 
cause for such discharge, but the union is duly hound to protect its members; 
therefore, the union shall investigate any grievance at once. 

All work must be manuractured on the premises by the party of the first 
part, and employees will not he permitted to take work home. Work shall be 
arranged in all departments so that employees will not liave to wait for work. 
Operators are only pnlil for operating, and the system of workroom shall be 
such tliat all employees should have steady Avork. In dull seasons no new help 
should be hired. During sla(*k season the work will not be divided with any 
employees who have been members of Local Union No. 125 for less than nim» 
months. 

The l)eltA. and macldnes will be kept in proper repair. Operators to receive 
proper attention at desk when seeking information about work or asking for 
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thread or anything else that is necessary for the construction of their work, 
so that they can work steadily wliile in the factory. Any neglect on the part 
of week workers to wait on the operators shall be reported president 

of the local union, then in turn to report to the representative of the nrm. 

X^arties employed about the factory who are not ellglhle to membership In 
the U. G. W. of A., but who are eligible to become members of the union of 
their own crafts, are refiuired to joint said union at their earliest convenience. 

No person under 10 years of age shall he employed in the factory using the 

label of the U. G. W. of A. , ^ 4^1 tt n w a 

Any employee entering the factory who is not a member of the U. or A., 

Local* No. 125, must afliliate with said local union within 30 days from the 
time of entering upon siidi employment. 

Any employee who ruins or damages machines or any part of machinery, 
or garments or part of a garment, or causes waste or loss willfully or carelessly, 
sliall pay for such loss, or damage, or waste at actual cost pric(‘. 

()l)erators mn<t not trim woi'k, but report to forewonmn. Work should come 
from cutting department in sucli condition that the operator will not have to 
he delayed with trimming (»r titting work. All operators will trim their threads 
so as not to delay ins])ec(ing. All work should leave machines clean and 
without threads. Any operator who is obliged to trim or fit work for any reason 
must be paid for their loss of time. 

K(U' young girls taken into the factory for working on trimming, stamping, 
or marking, wages for such beginners shall he not less, per week, than $G; 
bundle boys, to begin with, shall receive not less, p(‘r week, than .$7 ; all other 
we(‘k workers not herein specified shall i’e(‘eive not less, per weeic, than .$8. 

It ivS understood, however, that this does not prohibit any member of the 
party of the second part from exercising his or her individual privilege of ask- 
ing for an increase. 

The authorized business representative of the party (d the second part shall 
he ndmitte^l, at all times, to the factory of the party of the first part. 

When any new or improved machines are placed in the ftictory ohl operators 
must he given preference in operating the same. 5\’h(‘re ja-ices set l)y the 
IJ. G. W. of A. on any new or improved machines does not enable the operator 
to earn as much as on old machines at old prices, the price set on new machines 
must be raised to cover such deficiency. Any individual arrangement or agree- 
ment will not be recognize<l by the union. 

All goods manufactured by the party of tlie first part must hear the union 
label of the IT. G. W. of A. 

No goods jobbed by tlie party of the first part to hear the brand ticket of 
tlie factory unless su<‘h goo<ls were made in union shoi)S. Goods made for the 
]»arty of the first part by nonuni(m houses are not to be packed in boxes bear- 
ing a ticket sewed on garments for other factories. No goods can be mann- 
factur(*tl by this firm for firms running nonunion shops. Manufacturing goods 
for other factories and putting on their brand tickets is prohlbite<l unless such 
ticket bears the name of the manufacturers; also clt.v and State and lot number 
and size of goo<ls. 

Workrooms where women are employed must be adequately heated so that 
th(‘ employees can work comfortably. 

.Tourneymen cutters to receive not les.s than the minimum scale of .$22.50. 
Such journevmen shall be members in good standing in tlie united garment 
\\orkers. No apprentices shall be taken in cutting rooms until the appren- 
tices now employed and working in factories using the label of the U. G. W. 
of A. are given an opportunity of learning all branches of the trade. 

All men in cutting room running cutting tables, either on shirts or overalls, 
to receive the coast scale of $22.50. For first cutter, one apprentice; for every 
three cutters or a majority fraction thereof, one additional apprentice. 

If i)erforuted patterns are use<l, the cutters must be paid the perforated- 
))attern scale, which is $24 per week. One man must not do all the marking 
<.r fitting to the detriment of the other men in cutting department. ’ No man 
shall be discriminated against for enforcing this agreement. 

When hiring new men preferen<'e must be given union members. 

Men or boys will be employed who have time and strength to carry bundles. 

List of abbreviations used in following: U. S., union special; D. N., double 
ms'die* S, N., single nee<lle; S. S., single stitched; I). S., double stitched; 1 S., 
one stitching; 2 S., two stitchings, etc.; 15. S., button stand; S. M., special 

ntnchlne. _ . , . , ^ 

Lot No. JfO. Strorif/hold pf^g-top corduroy paafs.— Two side swing pf)ckets ex- 
tended to top, one facing each, not tui’iied ; one Inserted watch pocket ; exten- 
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Sion buttonhole tub on lined R. S. ; lined fly to top of waist; two tacks In fly; 
two singlecorded hip pockets ; two facings each, not turned ; two lined pointetl 
flaps S. S. inserted in pockets; darts 2 S.. with buckles irisorte<l ; po<'ketB 
closed; clean finish; side buckle straps; seam wing welt on XT. S. ; fork joined 
and stayed ; short tape In crotch ; pockets, belt loons, and buckle straps S. M. ; 
curtain joined, hennned, and turned In, with top of pants 1 S. ; 2 extra tacks 
on curtain; five belt loops and paper ticket; bottom hemmed and cufl; tacked. 


Hacks , 

Closinp: ^ Xg 

Side s(‘ain X’. S_ . 24 

Finishing ’95 

Total for operating, p(‘r dozen garments 2.81 

Hemming and tacking .20 


Lot iVo. ISOO. t^fronr/hotd peg-top corOnrog paritn. — Two side swing pockets; 
one inserted watch pocket closed by S. M. ; one facing each, not turned; lined 
tly and R. S. to top of waist; fly one tack; two single-corded inserted hip 
pockets closed on S. M. ; darts 2 S., with buckles inserted ; side seam corded 
on l^. S. ; clean-finishe<l ]>ockets; four tacks; side buckle straps; back and in 
scams D. S. by S. N. ; fork joined and taped; curtain joined, hemmed, and 
tucked; turned In with top of pants 1 S. ; 3 extra tacks on curtain; five belt 
loops; side straps and loops made by S. M.; paper ticket; i)ottom hemmed and 
cuff tucked. • 


Fronts $0. 52 

Racks . 49 

(losing .18 

Side seams U. S , 12 

Finishing . 95 

Total for oiierating. jus* dozen garments 2.20 

Heniming and tacking . 20 


Jjtf Xon. KtronffhoUt htaek emdurog pauts . — Two top swing pockets, 

1 facing each, iinturnod, one inserted watch pocket clo.sed S. N., lined fly 
and R. S., to top of waist, extension tab sewed on R. S., 1 cord, two tacks 
in fly, two single corded hip pockets closed S. M., two facings each, unturned, 
lined buckle straps inserted in darts, side seam 1>. R., in and back seams D. S, 
by S. N., fork joined and tacked, curtain joined, hemmed and turned in with 
top of pants, 1 S., 3 extra tacks on curtain, i)aper ticket. 


Fronts ,$0.50 

Rack . 54 

Seaming S. N .24 

Finishing .83 

Total ha* operatiJig, per dozen garments 2. 17 


Extras : Risers 5 cents, 1 S. ; crotcli pieces .5 cents, 1 S. 
fj)t Nos. 77, 18, 25, 26, 27, 301, 303, 2'il, Stronghold fusthin punta . — Two 
sitle swing pockets extending to top, one turned facing on each, one inserted 
watch pocket, lined R. S. and fly, two tacks, two single corded hi]) iiockets, two 
turned facings on each pocket, lined button tab S. S,. darts D. S., buckles In- 
sert(‘d, all pockets clo.sed by S, M., pockets clean finished, four tacks, side 
buckle straps, wing welt seam on U. S., back an<l in seam D. N., curtain 
.loinod, liemmed and .sewed on with canvas, one extra 8 ., at top and tacked, 
three extra tacks on curtain, five belt l(M)p.s, paper ticket, bottom hemmed and 
cuff tacked. 


Fronts $0. 50 

Rack . 04 

Closing . 20 

Side seam S .23 

Back and in seams 1 >. N .14 

Finishing 08 

Hemming and tacking . 19 

Total for operating, per dozen guriuonts 2. 58 
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Lot ATo. 5. Stronghold whipcord panta.^Two side swing one turned 

facing on each, one inserted watch pocket, B. S. cut <»n, finished fly D. S., 
fork joined and tacked, two single corded hip pockets, two facings turned, 
darts D. S. buckle straps inserted, all pockets closed by S. M., side buckle 
straps, pockets clean finlshwl, four tacks, side seam corded by S. M., back 
and in seams D. N., four-pfe(v band facing sewed to front iKwket, 1 S. on 
top, back of band stitched to pants, five belt loops and paper ticket, 2 in. hem 
on legs. 


Fronts $0. 41 

Backs . 46 

Closing .20 

Side seam V. S .12 

Back and in .seams D. N , 14 

Finishing .55 


Total for oi>erating, per dozen garments 


1. 88 


Lot No. 15. Stronghold khaki peg-top pants. — Two side swing pockets, one 
facing on eacii, tiirne<l, one insertisl watch iR»cket, B. S. cut on, flnisheti fly 
D. S., two single (Y>rdeil hip pockets, two facings turned on each, and but- 
tonhole tab S. S,, insei’te<i, darts D. S. and buckles inserted, all pockets close<l 
by S. M., pockets clean finished and four tacks, side buckle straps, fork Joinwl 
and tuckcfl, uing welt .seam V. S., back and in .seams D. N., ffuir ]flece band 
facing 1 S., on top, sewed to pocket in front, 2 S. and stitched to pants in 
back, five belt loops, paper ticket, three inch hem at l)ott<‘m, cntT turned 
and tacked. 


Fronts 

Back.s 

Closing- 

Side sejuns T. S „ - 

Back and in .seams I). N 

Finishing 

Hemming and tacking__ 


___ $0.42 
- .61 
.20 

— .28 

. 15 

.48 

.20 


Tidal for oi>erating, per dozen garments 2.30 

Lot No. ///. Stronghold khaki peg-top pautx. — Two side swing pockets, 

one facing on each turned, in.serted watch i)ocket, B. S. cut on, finished fly 
D. S., two single corded hip pockets, two facings, turned, buttonhole tabs 
S. S., darts D. S., hackles in.serte<l, all pockets closed on S. M., pockets clean 
finished and four tack.s, side imckle .straiKs, fork joined t*nd lacked, wing 
welt by r. S., hack ami in seams T). N., four piece hand facing 1 S., on top, 
front sewed to pocket 2 S., five belt loops, paj)er ticket, tliree Inch hem at 
iMittom, turned and cult’ ta<*ked. 


Fronts .$0.42 

Backs - .(K) 

Clositig , . . 20 

Side .stuuns T’'. S . .23 

Back and In seams l>. X _ . .15 

Finishing--- - - .46 

Hemming and tacking .19 


Total f(>r operating, i)er dozen garnuaits 2.25 

Lot No. 110. Stronghold khaki peg-top pants. — Two side swing pocket.s. one 
facing on each, turned, one inserted watch i)ocket, B. S. cut on, finished fly 
1). S., two single I'orded hip fiocket.s, two facings turm^l, darts D. S., buckles 
inserted, all pockets ch).sed by S. M., iM)cket.s clean finlshe<l and four tack.s, 
side buckle straps, fork joined and tacked, cord seam on U. S., back and in 
.seams T). X., four piece band f:u-ing 1 S., (m top, front .sew<»<l to iMS'ket 2 S., 
back of S. to pants, five belt luoi)s, paper ticket, thre(‘ inch hem at bottom, 
turned and cull lacked. 
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Fronts 

Backs 

Closing 

Side senin 

Back and In seams 

Finishing 

Hemming and tacking. 


.$0. 42 
.44 
.20 
.12 
.14 
.41) 
.19 


Total for operating, per dozen garments 2. 00 

Lot No. IIOA. Sltrofigholfl khaki pants. — Two side swing pockets, one facing 
on each, turned, one ins(‘rted watch p<»cket, B. S. cat on, iinlshed fly D. S., 
two single corded hip pockets, two facings, turned, darts D. S., buckle in- 
serted, all pockets closed by S. M., pockets <*lean flnlsh(Ml and four tacks, 
side buckle straps, fork joined and tacked, <*oriled sl<le seam by IT. S,, back 
and in seams on D. N., four piece band facing 1 on top front sewed to 
I)Ocket, 1 S. to pants in back, five belt loops, paper tlckd, bottom hemmed, 


turned and cuff tacked. 

Fronts - $9. 42 

Backs — .44 

(.flosing -- - --0 

Side seam V. S — -- • 1- 

Back and in seams I>. N ■ 14 

Finishing *49 

Hemming and tacking^ __ — ______ _ .19 


Total for ojjerating, per dozen garments__ . 2.00 

Lot No. 12. f!fronghot<t khaki panfs.—Two side swing pockets, one facing on 
each, turned, finished fiy B. S. cut on, fork joined and tacked, two single 
corded hip pockets, two facings t\irned, all pockets closed by S. M., darts 
I). S., buckles inserted, pockets clejin finished, four tacks, side buckle strap.s, 
corded side seam by V. S., back and in seams I>. N., four piece band facing 
1 S., on \o\) front sewe<l on pocket, band S. to ba<‘k, fixe belt loops, two inch 
hem at bottom and paper ticket. 

Fronts 

Backs. --- - - - - - -- - --- - 

(Closing- -- - - - -- -- - — - 

Sid<‘ seams [\ S__ - -- - --- 

Back and in staims U. N — - — 

Finishing 


. 44 
. 21 ) 
.12 
.11 
.57 


Total l'(*r operating, ikt dozen garments 


1. 89 


Lot No. too. Sfron<fhol(t khaki pants. —Two side swing pockets, one facing on 
each, unturned, one Inserted wut<-h pocket, finished tty B. S. cut on, two 
single corded hip pockets, tW 4 » facings unturned, all pockets closed on S. M., 
darts 1>. S., buckles inserted, p<K*kets clean finished and four tacks, side 
buckle strai)s, wing welt seam by V. S., back and in seams D. N., four piece 
band facing 1 S., on top, sewed to front i>ocket, band S. to back, five belt 
loops, paper ticket, bottom hemmed, turnetl and cuff tacked. 


Fronts -- 

Backs - — 

(fioslng -- 

Side seam IT. S 

Back and in seams 1>. N 

Finishing - - 

Hemming and tacking .- 


80. 41 
.44 
.18 
.21 
,12 
.40 
.19 


Total for operating, per dozen garments 2.01 

Lot No. 20. stronghold khaki pants.—Two side swing pockets, one facing on 
each untiirne<l, <me inserted watch pocket, finished fi.\ B. S. cut on, front 
joined and tacked, two single corde<J hip iiockets, two facings unturned, all 
ixjckets closeil by S. M., iMjckets clean finished ami four tacks, corded side 
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seam l>y V. S., bark am] in seams D. N., four piece baml facinj' 1 S., oil top, 
sowed 'to front iiocket, back stitclieil tbrougb i>auls, five belt loops, paper 
ticket, 2 inch hem at bottom. 

Fronts $0. 41 

Backs___. ‘^8 

Closing • 13 

Side seam V. S__ •*- 

Pack and in seams I>. N ‘12 

Finif^hiim "‘‘3 


Total for operalinc:, per dozen garments 1. 69 

Lot \(). fit ro)} (/hold hhal'i riding pants .— top swing pockets, facing 

<‘nt (Ml and turned 1 S., ami f<mr tacks, one inserted watch pocket, finished lly 
Jb S. cut on, fiy 2 S., fork joined and tacked, double placket facing on leg, thri'o 
plaits in knee, t\\o single c«)rded hip pockets, two fai'ings turned, buttonhole tabs 
S. S., double placket facing on leg with tacks, back seam 3 S., inseam D. s., 
inside saddle piece joined in back 3 S., seweil on front and back with 2 S., 
side seam D. S., inside legs hemmeil with 2 S., four piece band facing 1 S., 
on top, front facing hemmed, back stitched through ]>ants, siy l)elt loops, 


paper ticket. 

Fronts - — i$0. 55 

Hacks - . _ . _ .59 

Seaming ami suchlle pi(‘ce . _ . .. 1.05 

Finishing . .55 


Tidal for operating, per dozen garments 2.74 


Lot .Vo. 21. Strongfiotd denim pants . — Two si<le swing pockets, one facing 
on each, one inserted watcli pocket, tinished fiy B. S., cut on, fork joined and 
tacked, two single coiah'd hip pockets, facings not turned, all pockets closed 
by S. N., pockets clean llni^beii and four tacks, back, side, ami in seams on 
I). N., liemimMl band joined in back, lined b\ickl(^ straj), two inch lu*m at bot- 
tom, paper ti<‘kel. 


Fronts .$0.42 

Bucks .56 

Fbvsing .13 

Back, side, and in s(‘ams . , . 21 

Finisidng . 53 


Total for operating, per doz(‘n garments. .. . 1.65 

Lot. ,Vo. Made same as lot Xo. 22. 

I’rice . ^ ._ 1.65 

Deduct laiml ... . .20, 

'' 1.45 

Add for (urtain__ - .21 

Total fur op('rating, per dozim garments ^ 1.66 


TM yo, 75. fifronghotd hop's corduroy hike pants. — Two side pockets, two 
unturned facings, llnetl fly B, S., one tack, fronts faced under tly, fork joliusl 
and tacktsl, Inserted watch pocket, iiockets closeil, clean tinished, 4 tacks, two 
single corde<l hip pockets, S. S. flaps, lined l)and with buckles on legs, eight 
plaits in leg, leg ojiening hemmed and tackeil, five belt loops, side seam I S., 
back seam 1 S., unci tapnl, Inseam S. S., crcjtch tuixs seat pieces double stitched, 
paiier ticket, all on S. N., belt loops on S. M. 

Total for operating, per dozen garments, $2.70. 

Lot K. fitronghold boy's srovt khaki pants . — Two side swing pockets cut 
dow’ii 2 inches, turned and stitctusl, sewed to front 1 S., pieces extending on in- 
side turned and stitched, one turned facing elejsed with two tacks, pockets 
D. S., Insertnl patch watch pocket S. S., B. S. cut on, fly D. S., fork Joined and 
tacfked, piece sewod on bottom of leg, two stltchlngs forming facing, tongue 
hemmetl on three sides, stitched on with outer stitching, three-cornered stay 
on center of top, plaits in knee D. S., one Inserted hip pocket, facing turned, all 
isickets closed Ji. N., side, back, and inseaiiKs D. N., four-piece bund facing, front 
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half hennaed, one stitchinj; on top. six bolt loops tacked one end, lined buckle 
strapH, paper ticket, boltoin lined with narrow strii). 


Fronts ^ $ 1 . iQ 

Racks .20 

Scanis . ;13 

Fuinisliin;^ . 72 

Total fur opeiating, per d(>zen j;arinenls 2.35 


Lot Xos. Ilo and 123. Hirotiffltotil vhamhray^ wash, or voveri pants . — Two side 
pockets, 1 facin^^ on each, turned, sewed to front 2 S., one inserted watch 
pocket, pockets 2 S., iinished lly I>. S.. R. S. cut on, two single corded hip 
pockets, back, side, and inseanis on I). N., live belt loops made on S. iM., four- 
piece band facing, front half hemmed, 1 S., on top, back sewed to pants, side 
buckle straps, pai)er ticket, 1-inch hem at bottom. 

Fronts $0. 45 

Racks ! .35 

Rack seam .03 

Insea in — — .08 

Side seam — .00 

I’iiiishing .. .01 


Total for operating, per dozen garments. — . 1.02 

Lot Xo. 28S0P. Sironyhold hop's khaki pants . — Two side pockets. 2 facings on 
each turned, pockets D. S., Iinished tly and R. S., IToU .hnned and tacked, one 
inserted hip pocket, closed, 1 S., pockets clean Iinished and four tacks, lop fin- 
ished with hi'm 2 8., narrow hem at Ixdtom. cloth ticket. 


Fronts - $0. 20 

Racks . 18 

Seams — . 17 

Finishing _ -- .30 

Total for o])eruling, iK‘r <lozen garment'^ .07 


Lot ^o. 2S18. S irony hold hoy's iniliiary khahi pants . — Two side pockets, 2 
fai'ings on each, not turned, pockets closed 2 S., stitched to front 2 S,, unfin- 
ished tly and Ji. S., S. S., front joined and tacked, one patch hii) pocket hem 
(uriu-d, back, side, and in.M'ains L>. N., toi> hemmed 2 S., narrow hem at bottom, 


cloth ticket. 

Fronts Ji4). 24 

Rack pocket D. N .06 

Ruck seam — .03 

Side and iiiseains . 14 

Finishing --- .30 

Total for oiiei’atiiig, pm- dozen garments „ .83 


Extras : buttonhole w uist bund, 10 cents ; plain buckle straps, 7 cents. 

Lot 2800K. stronghold hoy's khaki hike pants . — Two side pockets, 2 facing 
on ejich, unturned, stitched to front 2 S., pockets D. S., iiniinislied lly and B. S., 
1 S., fork joined and tacked, one insertetl hip ]H)cket with vS. S. Ihip, bottom 
of leg plaited, band and buckle attached, two-piece hand facing on toi), cloth 


ticket, four belt loops, back, side, and iuseums on D. N. 

Fronts ■ vO. 30 

Ducks . 38 

Back seam 03 

Inseain • 06 

Side seam -07 

Finishing -00 


Total for operating, per dozen garments 1.53 


Lot Nos. 2^^1-301-302-303. Stronghold fustian norfolk coat . — Front yokes 
1). S., facing sewed on and turned, D. S., inside cnlge hemnuHl, .3 D. S. pockets 
with D. S. 3 -inch hem, 3 pointed lined flaps D. S., two inside game pockets 
hemmed on top and sewed in side seam and front facing with hem on bottom, 
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two buttonhole tabs umk^r patch pocket, two D. S. belt loops on front b(‘l\v(?ou 
top pockets and lower flaps, straight yoke in back D. S., two body and shoulder 
seams felled by S. N., two plaits on back S. S. edge, bolt opening eight tacks, 
two-piece sleeve felled on»elbow seam, Inseani S. S.. sleeve in D. S., one-piec« 
outside cuff D. S., top and bottom, lapel collar D. S., quilted canvas lining, belt 
one point S. S., hanger loop, paper ticket, all on S. N. 

Price for operating, per dozen garments, $0.11. 

Lot K. stronghold hogs* khaki scout coat. — Front faced D. S., tw'o D. S., round 
patch pockets S. N., tAvo D. S., round patch pockets with plaits stitched through 
center, four pointed D. S. flaps, military collar, canvas llne<i 5 S., turnover 
section D. S., two-piece sleeves hemmed, full cuff D. S., five body and two shoul- 
der seams, sleeves seamed and in 1). N., bottom hemmed D. S., i>aper ticket. 

Pockets and fronts $1. 00 

Sleeve seams D. N • 12 

Sleeves inD. N . — -20 

Sleeve hem ami cuff -24 

Bo4ly seam D. N -10 

Finishing -04 


Total for operating, per dozen garments. 2.39 

TM ;Vo. IG. Stronghold men's and hogs* khaki norfolk coats.— Two round 
pt)ckets, turned hem, pocket I>. S. hy S. N., lapel collar D. S. ami blind stitche, 
loose facings, edges lieinmed D. S. to shoulder, button side of facing lined, 
sleeve aiid bottom of coat hemmed, four plaits and belt on S. N. or D. N., 
two-piece sleeve seamed and inside and shoulder seams D. N., paper ticket. 


Plaits and belts S. or D. N, -- . $0. 

I’ockets S. N - -12 

Facing - - ■•'^4 

Sleeve hem - -07 

Sleeve .seams D. N - .12 

Sleeves in -- .20 

Ikwly seams... --- .12 

Finishing 42 


Total for operating, i>er dozen garments 1.02 

Extras: Where yoke is .sewefl on D. N.. plalls and belt are 4.3 cents and 
J oke is 10 cents. 

Lot No. 12. Stronghold men's plain khaki coat. -Two large ami one .small 
patch pocket D. S. by S. N., loo.se facing edges hemmed D. S. to shoulder, button 
aide of facing lineil, lapel collar D. S., sleeves and bottom of coat hemmed, 
paper ticket, sleeve seams, .setting in sleeve, baek. side, and shoulder seams 
on D. N. 


Poekets S. X 

Sleeve .seams D. N 

Sleeve in D. N 

Sleeve hemmed .. - 
Body seams D. N.-- 

Facings 

Finishing 


.$0, 18 
. 12 
.20 
.07 
.14 
.34 
.39 


Total for operating, per dozen garments 1. 44 


Lot No. 281 H. Stronghold hogs' military khaki coot.— Front facing cut on 1 S., 
two patch po 4 ‘kets t S. by S. N., pca-kets ami sU'eves faced, shoulder straps on 
by D. N., plaiti military collar, i)ottoin hemmed, cloth ticket, two-piece sleeve, 
setting in sleeve, shoulder, and side seams hy D. N. 


Fronts 

Inseaiu on .sleeve and Iwaly .seams 
Elbow .seams and .setting in sleeve 

Trimming D. N 

Finishing 


$0. 22 
.13 
.20 
.08.1 
.22 


'J'otal for r)i)erating, i>er dozen garments -90^ 

TjOt Nos. JJ5-122-J37~J/fJ. Strmighold denim enginery's coat.— Fronts faced 
to collar S. N., round corners, two large patch pockets, one divided pocket on 
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1). N., one combination iMx ket on S. N. or D. N,, one large patch pocket inside 
D. S., two'plece collar 1 S, outside, b(xly seams, two-piece sleeve, sleeve la 
D. N., two-piece cuff, facing on sleeve, bottom hemmed, cloth ticket. 


Pockets D. N ,$0. 20 

Pacings L .10 

Sleeve facing .15 

Piecing sleeve .04 

Elbow seams .06 

Body seams .10 

Setting in sleeve __ .18 

Inside pocket .06 

Finishing . 24 

Total for operating, per dozen garments 1. 22 


Extras: Blind stitching facing, 3 cents; pockets S. N., 3 cents; piecing facing, 
2 cents ; .setting in sleeve on S. N., 6 cents. 

TM No. I.S7. Stronghold irhite denim engineer'^ coat. — Made same as lot 


No. 115. 

Price $1.22 

Otf for inside patch pocket .06 

Total for operating, per <lozen garments I.IG 


Lot No. 216. Stronghold gingham sack coat. — Facing cut on. hemmed 1 S., 
t\Ao S. S. patch pockets, hem untnrne^l, pne-pie(‘e .sleeve, one-piece cutT S. S., 
<»ne-piece collar S. S., sleeve seams, setting in sleeves and shoulder seams D. N., 
bottom hemmed, cloth ticket. 


Fronts and pockets ,$0. 20 

Setting in sleeves and .sleeve seams .21 

Shouhler and side seams .07 

Cuffs. .12 

Finishing __ .22 

Sleeve gore .03 

Total for oi>eratlng. per d<>zen garments .85 


Lot No. /fO fj. It. Pin-check coat, eight stitches to the inch. — Two patcli 
lK)ckets 1 S., three-piece turned-over collar 1 S., one-piece sleeve hemmed facing 
cut on ufJd hemmed, back, shoulder, and sletue .seams D. N., setting in 
sleeve I). N. 


Fronts and pocket S. N-_ $0.20 

Sleeve seam I ). N .06 

Setting in sUhwo 1). N _ _ .15 

Body seams I\ N .Otl 

Hemming sleeve .06 

Finishing .22 


Extras; Piecing sleeve, 4 cents; pe 
2 seams, $0.04 extra. 


■ncll iM»ekets 1 S.. 2 cents, 


OVERALLS. 


Lot No. 1-10. Stronghold marine overalls. — Two side pockets, two facings 
turne<l, sewed to fronts T). S., white tx»ckets 1). S.. in.serted \\at<*h po«‘kel, 
finishfKl fly 2 S., B. S., cut on, fork .1oine<l and tacked, extra piece in cro(<‘h 
seams, two Inserted hij) iK)ckets 1 S.. two-pieee hand facing 1>. S., two side 
pockets 1 S.. on top, T-inch “ V ” in back, turned hem 1 S., sewed in two S., 
two-piece facing on legs, cloth ticket. sl«le. back, and in seams on 1>. N. 

Fronts . _ $0.42 

Backs S. N ^ .36 

Side seam _ „ . Oi) 

Back seam . ^ _ .03 

Inseam ^ _ . _ _ . ... „ _ . .08 

Finishing . . _ - . .71 


Total for operating, per dozen garments. 


1.69 
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J.ot Xo. ’I'/OO, R, Vnrinr orernm,— Two sule po<‘kets, two fnrinfifS turned 
sewed to front D, S.. white i>(»ckets I>. S.. fork joinofl nnd tacked, finislied fly 
2 S., r>. S. cut on, inserted watch pocket, four-piece hand facing 1 S. on top, 
two S., to side pocket, seven-inch “ V ” in back, turne<l hem 1 S., sewed In 2 S., 
narrow iiein at bottom, two patch hip pockets D. N., back, side, and in seams 


1>. X., cloth ticket. 

Fronts .^0.30 

Hack pockets D. N - . . .01) 

Side seam .09 

Hack seam - .03 

Inseam--. .. - .08 

Finishing . 59^ 


TotJil for oiMU-ating, per dozen garments L27J 

Lot X(ts. 'lO, L^troncfhohl cmnnccfs orernU . — Two front swing 

pockets, facing.s unturned, one pat<h watch pocket I>. N., H. S. cut on, hem 
1 S., fly sl<le hemmed, fly piect'd, finished fly D. N., white pockets D. S., tacked 
top and bottom, top of fly tacked, fork joined and ta<‘ked, bib seam D. N., com- 
bination iiocket on bib, bib joineil to front with band facing by IT. S. one op- 
eration, bib and sides of front hemmed with ring t.abs, si<le facing on back, two 
]iatch hip pockets, one rule pocket, backhand, side and in seams on D. N., one 
S., across end and top of backhand, cloth ticket, bottom hemmed, suspenders 
with >vob inserted, no buckles. 


Facings ^0, 08 

Fronts D. N . . 09} 

(’losing and bil) p<K-ket - .20 

Sewing on l»ib facing on r. S . . .05 

Hemming top and sides of bib with ring tabs. . _ .17 

Hib seam I>. N 02 

Hack seam I>. N .03 

Side s(‘anis D. N- - - .09 

Inseain I). N .. . .08 

Hack band I). N . -- --- 0;'^ 

Hack pockets I). N ... . .. _ . 12 

Side facing S. N . . Oo 

Hemming bottom .06 

Finishing - . b7 

Suspenders with web in.serted.. . . . .11 


Total for oiK'rating. per dozen garments .. 1. 28 

Lot Xo. It 'ill. SfronoJiohl donhn h’Kjh-harJ: cv</inrrr'H ore/ c//.— Made same as 
lot No. 114: 


ITice — $1.28 

Off- 

Finishing band $0.07 

Suspenders .11 

.... .18 

Hack band — . . Oo^ 

Sidef. SN . O.^ 

. 10J 

---- - . 28 i 


Total for operating, i>er dozen garments .99| 

Add flnishing - -- . . - . .2.7 

Total for oiwating, per dozen garments 1.24i 


Lot No. 777. St?'onf/hoUl carpenter's deniin overnU. — Tw’o large patch pockets 
on front, B. S. cut on and hemmed, lly .side hemmed, flnlshecl fly D. N., fly- 
pieced, fork joined and tacked, double nail pocket divided into two pockets 
with extra piece forming tw’o pockets and one fteruil pocket stitche<l on garment 
1 S., combination iH)cket on bib, bib facing sewed on by U. S. one operation, 
two putcii hip iH)cket.s, two hammer strai»s Inches wide, straps made for 
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operator, one hammer strap ami one rule pocket by D. N., liigli»back straps 
hemmed and sewed on D. S., crossed in diamond D. S., bottom hemmed, side 
facing on back, paper and cloth tickets, bil>, buck, side, and in seams by D. N. 


Half facing and pieced lly $0.07 

Fronts LX N .11 

Making nail pockets . 18 

Closing and bib pocket . 14 

Bib facing onU. S .05 

Hemming top and sides with ring tails .15 

Bib seam D. N .02 

Hack seam IXN .03 

Side seam IX N .09 

Inseam D. N i .08 

Back pockets .19i 

Hemming bottom . OG 

Finishing .30 

Total for operating, j>er dozen garments 1. 4Ti 


Lot No. stronghold plastrrcfs engineer overall . — Two swing pockets, 
facing unturned, one patch watch pocket IX N., H. S. cut on, hemmed 1 S., fly 
side hemmed, pieced fly, flnislied fly by D, N., top of fly tacked, fork joined and 
tucked, white pocliets IX S., brush pocket on hip D. S., bib jolnetl to front with 
band facing by U. S. one oiieration, liemmiiig top and sides of bib with ring tabs, 
side facing on back, bil) seam, two patcli hip iKickets, hammer straps under hip 
pocki'ts, one s(*is.sor.s strap, one rule pocket, all on 1>. N., back and high- 
hack straps hemmed, strap.s sewed to hack and crossed S. S., turned knee 
patches, cloth ticket, bottom hemmed, all pockets have raw edges, buckles put 
on after garment is completed. 


Facing $0.20 

IVonts IX N .09i 

< 'losing .12 

Bib facing on V. S .05 

Hemming top and sides of bib with ring tabs .17 

Brush pocket . 08 

Bib seam on D, N — .02 

Back seam LX N . 03 

ISide seam D. N .00 

Inseam LX N . 08 

Back pockets nn 1). N._- . 18i 

Hemming bottom .t)0 

Finishing . 28 


Total for operating, per dozen garments 1. 46 


Lot Nos. Ptasti rer^.^ engineer overall . — Bib cut on, one patch and 

one pencil pocket on front, uiilinishe<l fly am! B. S. cut on, fork joined and 
tacked, bib felled S. N,, one patch hip and one rule pocket D. N., back seam, 
risers and insenm D. N., back and sides of back hemmed with plain strap sewed 
on and crossed 2 S., side facing on front, hemming top and sides of bib with 
buckle tabs, knee patches luslde, cloth ticket, bottom hemmed. 


Fronts $9. 37 

Pockets IX N .111 

Seams .13 

Finishing . 41 

Total for operating, per dozen garments 1. 024 


Pin’CheeP enginr'cPs oreraJl . — Bib cut on, pencil and one patch 
pocket on front, finished fly and B. S. cut on, one S., bib felled S. N., with side 
facing and hemmeil with buckle tabs, fork joinetl and tacked, all pockets have 
unturned hems, one patch, one rule I'KKket, risers, hack, side, and In seams on 
D. N,, back hemmeil with corner pieces, Imttom hemmed, cloth ticket, straps 
crossed with web ln.serteil. 

38810*— S. Doc. 415. 64-1— vol 6 53 
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Fronts 

Rack po<‘ket 1>. N 

Back sen ins D. N- . 

Side senins_^. - 

Inseum — -- 

HennninK bottom 
Siisi>emlers with web inserted 
Finishing; ^ -- -- 


$ 0 . 3 r»i 
.07 
.05 
.00 
.08 
.05 
.11 
.10 


Toinl lor <>i)erntinK, dozen j^arments 


.m 


/o/*f Vo.y i S7roaf//jo/f/ hoys' rnoiorrrs orrraUs. Two swing 
noel ets facings unturned, hemmed to front ! S.. pencil pocket on bib 1 S.. 
w I M)Xts^ S.. hnished li.v 1 S., K. S. cut on, hem 1 S., back and shies 
of lli.l ton.M.Ml, .,;,e-pU'.v l.il. luM... 1 . 0.1 uitl. iMm« tnbs. S.-W.M fr.mt will, 
tiicliv ■“ S on S N., hnok. vido and in M’ams on P. N., ono PMti'h J ^ ^ 

h s:'x., two pHtoh hip po.kots, Inon untarnod on R h'Kh-baok straps 
honunod, orossod, and M'wod on R lioinminK liottoni, oloth IKk.t. 


From.s, one ♦)iH‘rarK*n .. — ^ 

Thick iMM'kets' -- - - 

Back sejim . _ ^ 

Side and m seams _ - -- 

Hemming bottom-- -- 

Straps - 

Finishing - -- 

Total for oiMU’atlng, per dozen 



garments- 


2 to 12. 

13 to 1C. 

M). 41 

.^<0 t;u 

.07^ 

.0.8 

- .03 

OH 

. 13 

. IH 

.0-7 

. 05 

. 07 

. 07 

. 17!. 

. 19 

- . OH 

.9S! 


r„t Vo< tni-ID^. Xbo.oMoW doHim nn rall. -Two in- pm'k.di, faon^- 

nnturiiod, ixiokots stiPli.xi lo |■|•onl in !>• N-. ''bno p"<-l>ot' l>. S. pici'd liv 

"owod on I'v I) S.. B. S. 2 S., fork join.'d and taoko.l two pat.l. 

idii I kots'. Il<•ln liirn.-d. ono paioli watoli iH.okol, rixoi'., Iia.’k, <ido, iiin in 

so'pi's and liand Ip H N.. ono ■.litoliini: aoroxs l.a.id, i.ottoni h.anniod, plan. 
buckl(‘ stnips. ( lotli ti<'ket. 


Front'' I > ■ - 

Facings 

( ’l<»sing - - - 

Hip I'Oi'kets I N 

Side s(>M ms 1 >. N_ - 

Insejim T>. N — - 

Itisei’s P N 

Back seam D. X 

Jhmd P. N 

J’inisliing -- - 


.'< 0 . Id 
. 11 
.11 
. (18 
.(M) 
.08 
. o:t 
o:{ 
.08 


Total for oiKU'aling, per ilozcn garinciit. _ _ 1H 

Lot Vo. 102. Stfonyhold hoy.s' band ovt rail. Made same as lot No. 101. 

Thrice . _ ... - 

Off for bo.\ s’ size . _ — . 

'total for opm-ating, per dozen garments 

f,ot VoJ. dd'f-Sdi. Sfronoho/d h<nnf rharvhray ovrroli. -'Fwo fop swing pocketfl, 
facings untiirrifsl, fvockets closed 2 S., finlsIuMl fly and H. S. seweii on, one 
patch watch pocket S. S., ]>ocket.s sewed to fnmt.s S. S., fork joiiieil and tacked, 
two patch hip jmekets, hern nnturneil, P. N. imrul, back, side, and in .searn.s hy 
D. N., live belt looiis tacktHl on one end, side bm kle stiafis by S. N., sewi'^i 
in by I). N., 1 S., across top and end of iiand, cloth tickot, buckles sewed ei», 
bottom iiemmeil. side straps and belt hM)ps on S. X. 


$0. 94 
. 10 


^ Corn. iiorkotH on luiyv', ^0,00. 
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Frouts -j.) 

Back ix)ckets I). S _ . __ ' , <Vil 

Band and belt kwips f>. N __ __ U 

Belts D. N ^ ' 08 

Back seam 1 ). N __ ’ 0;{ 

Side scam D. N ’ ()<) 

8ide straps D. N _ __ __ ^ _ ,05 

Iiiscnm D. N .07 

Finishin;; __ __ .29 


Total for ot>crating, ixa- dozen {rariiients l'. 12 J 


Ijot Nos. Painter's Innut overall. —I'luunied kiu'c patches on inside, 

raw cd^ed tly and B, 8. cut on, two ]>ntch pockets, one rule pocket, hems un- 
tiinuMl, band, back, risers, inst^am, side seam b.v D, N., 1 S,, u('r«)ss top and ojuI 
of liand, iM)tlom hemmed, plain biickU^ straps, cloth ticket b.v 8. N. 


Fronts $0 ist 

Kisers and back seam 1). N __ , 05 ’ 

Side and in scams D. N _ .10 

Band D. N .. .08 

Back pockets- __ _ .10^ 

Finishing __ __ .2l” 


Total for operating:, per dozen gannmits, „ .70 

Extras; Finished tly ami B. 8., - cents. 


Lot No. fUU. i^tronahold antomotnle Fi’oni plait 2 8., tinished with 

1). 8., crotch seam and loni; tack, initton side fa<*ed, side openiuK )>enimetl with 
faciipj; on ba(*k, four 2-incli tacks, two patcli jMskads on front D. N., one patch 
pockc't on ba<‘k r>. N., two-pje<*e skx*ve with hemmed oiieiiin?; and rubber in- 
serted, bottom bemimMl, one-piece band collar S. 8, clotb ticket, setting; in 
sleeves and sleeve seam, shoulder, baek, side, and in si'ams on D. N., one rule 
pocket, two luimmer straps, made for ivperator on 1). N,, sinscsl on bj S. N. 


Fronts $0.22 

lV)ck(‘i.s D. \ . .. .22 

(hilT and liem __ _ _ . . H 

81eev(‘ seams D. N __ __ 19 

Setting in sleeve 1>. N-- . -- _ _ 20 

Si<le scams I). N _ _ . . _ _ .12 

Insenm D. N— __ OS 

Back seam D. N .00 

Shonldm* seam .02 

FInisbin.c: _ .. .32 


'rotnl for operatin;jC. i»er doz<*n jrannents I. 52 


If operator has to make hammi'r straps witli raw fMlf 2 :<\ extra 5 cents. Suit 
made after contract was sipieil, add $0.01 to com. pkt. ]>er doztm garments. 

Men's Exeelsior hand overall . — Untinishtsl tly and B. 8., two swiii.t; pockets 
S. 8., one wateli jmeket, one hip pocket, 8. 8., risers and baek seam felled, 
plain buckle straps, band 2 8., si<le and in seams 1 8., side 2 8 ., twelve inehevS 
below iiocket, bottom hemmed, cloth ticket, all on 8 N. 

Total for operating?, per dozen {rarments, $0.77. 

Lot No. 332. Bop's E.rcclsior hih overall . — Bib cut on witli untini‘<he<i tly an<l 
B. 8., 1 8., one patch hip pocket 8. 8.. risers and hack seam felled, back and 
sides of back hemmed with plain strap .sewed on. hili felled and hemmeil with 
buckle tabs, bottom beinmed, cloth tii ket. all on 8. N. 

Total for oiieratln^t, per dozen frarmenls, $0.04, 

Lot No. tfljh. StrMiphnld hirkorp I'est — ^'Fwo patch jiockets, hems unturned, by 
D. N., tw'o-plece sleeve by D. N., one-plec'e cut 8. 8„ with beinmed opening, large 
buckle straiis, one-piece facing on front and around neck 8. 8., back hemmed, 


cloth ticket. 

Pockets D. N $0. OS 

Sleeve seams D. N — — .10 

Setting In slaves B. N .12 

S, N. work - -- - -- -- — i .07 

Total for operating, per dozen garments 1. 00 
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Lot Nos. 531-44^. Excelsior denim shirt jumper. — One-piece collar S, S., sleeve 
Kored, one-piece band cuff with hemmed oj^ning, one patch pocket S. S., front 
with plaits pi)en all or halfway, button side hemmed, bottom hemmed, cloth 
ticket, all on S. N. 

-Total for operating, per dozen garments, $0.70. 

Lot No. 199. Stronghold denim girVs overall. — One patch pocket, turne<l hem, 
pocket D. S., top of front and ba<‘k face<l, plait facing on side, two buckle tabs 
on bib, lined straps seved on back, front, side, back, and in seams by D. N., 
B. S., on side. 


Side and front D. N $0. 07 

Back and in seams L>. N .08 

Single needle . 68 


Total for operating, per dozen garments . 83 


Lot No. 200. Stronghold girVs ehambrnp overall. — Two patcli pockets 1 S.; top 
of front and back faced, plait facinc on side, buckle tabs on bib, B. S. on sldi^, 
front, side, back, and in seams by D. N., bottom hemrnetl, lined Straps and 
cloth ticket. 


S. N. operator $0. 0.'l 

1>. N. work .11 

Facing pkts. 1). N .02 


Total for operating, p(‘r dozen garments .76 


Facing pkts., S. N.-2. K„ ex., .$0.01 per doz. pkts. 

lA)t No, 198. Stronghold boy\s ehambrag union suit. — Two patch pockets, one 
point, faced by D. N., p(M kets 1 S., boy’s fly, back and bottom of waist hemmed, 
band on back 3 S., divid(xl collar 2 S., one-piece shove with hemmed oionlng, 
facetl cuff, bottom hemmed, cloth ticket, front, back, shoulder, sleeve seams, 
setting in sleeve, side and in seams by I>. N., band across front 1). N. 


Front and back seam D. N .$0. Oo 

Setting in sltswe and slioulder seam on 1). N . 0f> 

Underarm sltove, side and in seams on 1). X .10 

Band I). N .04 

Facing pockets I >. N _ .02 

Fronts 34 

Finishing .25 


Total for oiorating, per dozen garments . 05 


Facing pkt. S. X’., ex., .$0.01 i>er <loz. pkts. Ihind on front, S. N., ex., .$0.08 
per dozen. 

I^jt No. 999. Strmghold girl's ehambrag rompers. — Fronts seamed by D. N., 
gathered on yoke with felled seam, one patch pocket S. S., straight cuffs put on 
before sleeve is closed, bottom hemmed with elastic Inserted, divided collar, 
with 2 S., belt made on D. N., sewed to back with hc^m, back and bottom of 
waist hemmed, side, shoulder, back and in seams, and sleeves in on D. N. paper 


ticket. 

Back, front, shoulder, and sleeves in on D. N $0. Hi 

Closing D. N .13i 

Belts . 08 

S. N. work .67 


Total for operating, per dozen garments 1. 00 


Lot No. 888. Stronghold girVs ehambrag romper, No. 2. — Front seam D. N., 
yoke felled on front by S. N., one patch pocket S. S., turned corners, cuff on 
.sleeve before ch>sing, belt on D. N., back and bottom of waist hemmetl, back of 
pants hemme<l and belt stitched on, seams by D. N., cuff opening hemmed, 
cloth ticket, bottom hemmed with elastic. 


S. N. work $0.80 

Belts .08 

Clo.slng D. N . 15 

Sleeves, shoulder, fronts, and buck on D. N . 18 


Total for operating, per dozen garments 1. 16 
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Stronohold girVn ohambtay romper, Xo, S. — Mado same as chnmbra,\ n)inx>or 


No. 2. 

Prk-e .$1. 16 

Add six platos and Irimininj? on neck and cuffs • . 10 

Total for oi^rating, per dozen garments 1. 20 


i^fronff/ioht girVx chambray romp(r,Ko.Ji. — Fronts gatliei’ed nndfrocedon yoke, 
one patch pocket 1 S., cuffs with hem opening, bottom hemmed with elastic, 
divided collar with piping, belt on D. N., back and bottom of waist hemmed, 


belt sewed on S. N., side, shoulder, back, front, Inseain, setting in sUh'vc on 
D. N., side closed three inches below oi>ening on 8, N cloth ticket. 

S. N. work $0“. 00 

Helts l\ N . 08 

e'/ollar, on attachment . 07 

Front, back, shoulder.s, and setting in sletwes I). N__ .Hi 

• Inseam and sleeve cIosihI 1>. N . l.'L} 

Total for oiK.‘rating, iM‘r doz<‘n garments __ - 1. '10 


AI*RO.\S. 

f<troiiphohl earpenter'H apron A A'. — Eight po<*kets, large one double 2 S., two 
hammer straps, four short straps, two long straps, four tabs and ticki't, all on 
S. N. 

Total for operating, ])er dozen garments, .$0.70. 

i^tronyhold carpenter' ft apr^n, Xo. — Five ixwkets 2 S., four slu>rt and two 
long strai)S, one rule pocket, one hammer strap, four tabs and ticket, all on 
8. N. 

Total for operating, raw dozen garments, .$0.63. 

Lot Noft. i2-/J. Carpenitr'ft apron Ao. S. — One large divided pocket, three 
long and four short straps, four tubs ami ticket, hems, all on 8. N. 

Total for operating, per dozen garments, ,$0..“>r). 

Lot Nos. 10-lJ. Short round carpenter's apron Xo. J. — Three pockets, 2 8., 
long straps, ticket and hem, all on 8. N. 

Total for operating, jrt dozen garments, 

Stronghotd loaifer's and French aprontt. — Made with strap. 8. N. : Total for 
operating, per dozen garments, $0.15. Made with tape 8. N., total for operating, 
per dozen garments, $0.10. 

Stronghold cook's a pron.-~Uiu]c with straps 8. N. : Total for operating, per 
dozen garments, $0.25. Made uith tai»e 8. N.. total for operating, i>er dozen 


garments, $0.20. 

Separate belts for khaki pants with harness buckles $0. 14 

8aine with slide buckles, per dozen garments . 11 

(Irotch pieces on overalls, one oiwatlon, extra, per dozen . 03 

Crotch pieces on punts, one operation, extra, i)er dozen . 0.) 


All orders and s{imple.s, price and one-half for six pjiir.s or less. 

All duck, regardless of color, i)er dozen garments, extra, $0.10. 

Extra sizes on overalls and coats: From (and including) 44 to 52, extra, 12 
cents ; from 52 to 60, extra, 24 cents ; over 60, extra, 36 cents. 

Division for extra sizes on (werulls: Facings, 1 cent; closing, 4 cents; buck 
seam and risers, 1 ci*nt ; inseam and side seam, 1 cent ; finishing, 3 cents ; 
bands, 1 cent; back pockets, 1 cent; total, 12 cent.s. 

Division on coats :• Front.s, 4 cents; sleeves in, 1 cent; body .seam, 1 a*nt ; 
sletwe seams, 1 cent ; pockets, 1 cent ; finishing, 4 cents ; total, 12 cents. 

Extra sizes on pants based on pants’ schedule: All sizes over 42 to 48, ixu* 
dozen garments, extra, 12 cents ; all sizes over 48, being double extra sizes, per 
dozen garments, extra, 24 cents. 

If the fronts on engineer and high-back overalls are made by a single-needle 
(‘Iterator, total price of the said garments are to remain the same. 

Extra on stlfel gmxls: Heavily sizetl stifel g<Mxls, per dozen garments, extrn, 
10 cents; extra heavily sized, or hard finish, stifel goods, i)er dozen garments, 
extras 15 cents. 

Extra on khaki: Lightweight khaki drill, per dozen garments, extra, 15 
cents ; me<lliiin-weight khnkl goods, per dozen gurments, extra, 20 cents ; heavy- 
weight khaki goods, per dozen garments, extra, 25 cents; corduroy goods, per 
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dozen sarineuts, exinu cents; for all kliaki jjoods shrunk before making, an 
additional charge will he made for go<Mls to above prices, ixn’ dozen garments, 
extra, 10 cents. 

All belt loops, side l>uckle strap.s, and the li-incli straps on back of car- 
penter's. wiiite duck dveralls, and autonibile suits, are made on special ma- 
(‘hines. Siugle-or-double-needle operator only to sew' same on garments. 

On all ov«'raIls, coats, and pants, 10 stitches to tlie Inch, unless otherwise 
stipulated In this agreement. 

When gore is added to denim slet*ves, jku’ dozen garments, extra, 3 cents. 

If button stand on lly is sewt^l on any garments hennn dm'ribed in place of 
cut on, per dozen garments, extra, 2i cents. 

Patch pockets on S. N. : Slngkxstitch patch pockets, ixa* dozen pm'kets, 4 
cents; doiihle-stitch patch pockets, per <Iozen iM)ck(*ts. .'i cents; if hem is turned 
in, per dozen pockets, j »vm ; patch pockets on 1). N., per dozen pockets, 4 
cents; if patch pocket lias two corners turmsl, i>er dozen pickets, extra, 2 
cents; pencil division on pat<‘li po<*k«‘t. per dozen iwickets, 1 cent. 

If sleeves are sewed in by single-mH^dlo oiK*rator, i>er ilozen garments, extra, 


0 cents. 

Rivets and buttons (marking not im-hah'd) : 

Paicnt bultons by machine, per KMI .$(), 03 

Rivet stronghold band overall, pin- dozen garments . ^ .OS 

Riv(‘t stronghold, jiimper.s, per dozen garments , . .00 

Rivet, stronghold, aprons, by liand, per dozen gannenls __ .IS 

Hooks on knickerbockers, dozen gurment.s-- - - .05 

Apron JumpcT, gronmnds, tier dozen garments. _ ,05 

Ttivots by machine, pen* ItM) . .03 

Buttons sewcsl on Singer machine with hlgli:S|K‘c‘d t!u'c‘a<l-c*utting 

atlachmeiit. im'i* 1(K)_ . . _ .Pti 

Button patclies, under hutton.s, pc*r dozem gai'inents _ _ . .t)l 

Buttons on poc-kets of corduroy punts, p<‘r dozen garmemts, _ .05 

Tacking or barring: 

Tacking on new IMiiladeplbia high-specNl tliread-cmting machine, 

pc^r 1(K) tacks . _ . P5 

Tacking on new 1‘ldladelphin higli-.spcKMl 1 liivad-c-mting mac'hinc*. 

when two tacks in garment only, imp- 100 tacks. . . OT 

Tacking on mac'idne* witliout automatic thrc*ad cnittc r, per DM) taek.s .Ocbl 
Tucking on machine without automatic thread culter, onl\ two tacks 

in a garnu'iit, per 100 tacks __ _ , .oSl 

Buttonholes : 

Fly buttonholes on Keevse small, high-.vptasj machine*. iH*r 1(H) - _ . .04J 

Fly buttonholes on IU*e.se old-style inachlm*. fsT 100 _ . O ii 

Fly buttonholes on Singer fdgh-.siieed thn*ad-cutf ing machine, pc‘r 

100 .041 

Fly buttonholes on high-speed Singer mac-hine. per KK) . . .05 

Fly buttonholes on old-style Singer machine, ikt 100 . 05^ 

Buttonholes on Slngcn* Idgb-spet'd tbreud-cail ling mac.*blne c.ii c’oats, 

rompers, union .suits, girl’s overalls, per KK).. ,08 

Buttonholes on Singer high-speed tbread-cuiting maclilne on engi- 
neer’s overalls, per 100 .09 

Buttonholes In band garment, one in a garimait, on Singer high- 
speed thread-cutting machine, or UcH'se bigii-speed imiclnne, jier 

100 .11 

Buttonholes on tlnished garments on small Rec'sc* liigli-sjHMMl iim- 

chine, per 100 .07 

Buttonholes on pocket flap.s, per 100 , .051 

Buttonholes on suspenders on small It(H>se liigh-siKHMl macliine, [ler 

100 .05 

Buttonholes in suspenders on Singer high-siieed thread-(‘utting ma- 
chine, per 100 .06 

Buttonholes on coats, rompei-s, union suits, girls’ overalls on big 

Reese high-speed machine, jier tOO-cord _ .09 

Biittonholejs in engineer’s overalls on big R<?e.se hlgli-si)ee<i machine, 

per 100-cord .10 

ButtonhoIe.s In all khaki garments, regardless of machine made on, . 

per lOO, extra .01 

Kyelets on Reese machine, |)er 100 .054 

Marine metal eyelets and lace, per 100 .00 

Marking for buttons and buttonholes, or eyelets ,per 100 . Oli 
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Inspeetiiig : Inspecting gargent once, per dozen garments, $0.0*5. 

Inspectors not to take care of repair work or to inspect any garment twice 
unless paid extra for second inspection. 

It is agreed by both parties hereto that oiierators and insiiectors are not to 
carry bundles, but tlie party of the first part agrc^es to provide for the carrying 
away and delivering of bundles. 

Where curtains are not sewed on wrong side of waist, but operator has to 
hold edge of curtain and waist togetlier wlien sewed on with one operation, per 
dozen garments, extra, $0. 06. 

Pressing witli or witliout pressing inaclilne, minimum i>er ueek sliall be not 
less til an $12. 

Any pres.ser at the present time who is receiving more than tlie ininimum of 
$12 sliall suffer no reduction in salary. 

SHIK'rS. 

Sliirts are made on 61 Singer and Union special machines. 

Front plait on four needle U. S. and two needle If. S. Ituttoii stand on two 
neeille U. S. and by single neeille operators. Cuffs, yokes, plackets, pockets, 
and collars on 61 Singer by single needle operator. Hemming on Siug(!r high- 
spetMl and Standard inu<*bines. Sliouldm-s joined, sleeves pieceil, sleeves set in 
and shies closed on two needle U. S. Kuttonlioles ami Imtton sewing on Singer 
bigb-speed thread-cutting machines. 

The garments mentioned in tliis agre<‘inent are made with 15 and 17 stitches 
to the inch. Work shirts are to be iiusiMl on 10 sutciies to tlie inch. 

All ordei’S or samples will be paid time work acconllng to the average earn- 
ing, taking for tiieir average two full consecutive weeks plus 10 per cent. 

No extra charge for extra sizes, and no reduction allowed for youths’ ami 
lioys' sizes, 

W here parts of sliirrs sncli ns collars, ('iilT.s, jXK'ktds, etc., liu\e to bo matched 
by operator they will be paid for extra as follows : 


^latcliing stripes and collers, per dozen collars — $0.02 

Matching stripes ofi front plait, per dozen shirt^-- .06 

Matcliing stripes on plackets, per dozen shirts .02 

Matching striiH‘s on cuffs, per dozen shirts. .. __ __ .03 

Mulching striyies on pockets, per dozen i)ockets__ _ .01 


All shirts stitched with silk or merceriziKl tlirend will be pnid for iM^r <lozeu 
shirts, extra 15 cents, and to be divided as follows; 

Negligee style : 

Box iihiit, 4 N., U. S — 

Button stiind, 2 N., U. S 

Finished plait 

Two dozen ^Kickets. 

Negligee collars — 

Foliar sewed on 

Yoke 

IMacket 

Cuff-. 

Hemming 

Shoulders joined, U, S- 
Sleeves pieced, U. S._- 

Setting in sleeve 

Sides closed, U. S 

Total 


Golf coat style: 

French front facings, U. S__ 

French collar 

Fini.shed plait 

Two dozen pockets with flap 

Neckband on 

Yoke — - 

Placket 

Cuff 

Hemming 


.01 

. 02 

. ooi 

.021 

.m 

tOl 

.01 

.02 

. OOJ 


$ 0.01 

.001 

_ .m 

_ .02 

02 ^ 

(MB 

.01 

_ __ .01 

. 02 

^ _ . (M)Jt 

. (K)i 

.01 

.01 

.01 
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Oolf coat style — Continued. 

Shoulders joiiietl, U. S $0. (KH 

Sleeves pieced, U. S .01 

Setting in sleeve . 01 

Sides closed, U. S .01 


Total . 15 

Lot Xo8. /f03-^OJf~703. Chcaii clmmhniy and nilinr. 

Box plait on 4 N., U. S $0. 03i 

B. S., on S. N .04 

Finished plait . 04 

Two S. S. pointed iKK'kets with laps cut on S. S . 14 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket 00- . 07 

Placket stitched on edge an<l underside henuned .12- . 10 

Trimmed neck, notched collar and sewing on - .14^ 

D. S. lined band collar with extension and buttonhole tabs . lOi 

Dne-plece cuff, ends joined, turned by hand and S. S. all around and 

lined . 17 

Hemming and gussets . 0.“)^ 

PIe<*ing sleeves on U. S .04 

Shoulders joined on V. S . 03i 

Setting in .sleeves ()n U. S .07^ 

Sides closed on U. S - .08 


Total f<n’ operating, per dozen garimaits 1.20 

Above garment made 15 stitches to the inch. 

7 . 0 / Ao. (jOO. L'njhi-Wi'iyht Idat k sateen. 

Box plait 4 N., U. S $0. m 

B. S., on S, N . 04 

Finished plait . 04 

One D. S. iX)lnte<l pocket with la])s cut on and 1>. S .09 

One straight S. S. yoke, ticket and size tag . 06i 

Placket, not stitched on edge, and under side henuned .12 

I). S. llne<l band collar with extension and buttonhole tabs . 16* 

Trimmed noi-k, notched collar, and sewing on . 14^ 

One*pI«^e cuff, ends jolnetl, turned by hand, single stitched all around, 

no lining .14 

Hemmed with gussets 05* 

Piecing sleeve on U. S .04 

.foining shoulder on IT. S . 03* 

Setting in sleeve on U. S .07* 

Closing sides on U. S .08 


Total for of)eratiiig, jK^r doztMj garments 1. 12* 

Above garment made 15 stitches to the inch. 


Lot Kos. Chambray and yiptecn. 


Box plait 4 N., U.S 

B. S., cut and hemmed 

Finishing short plait 

Two D. S. turned corner ix)ckets with luf'S sewed on and D. S 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket 

Placket, not stltchetl on edge, and underside hemmed 

D. S. lined band collar with extension and buttonhole tubs — 

Without lining in band or collar 

Trimme<i neck, notched collar, and sewing on 

Sewed on with no lining 

Two-piece round-corner lined cuff, turned by hand and S. S. all around- 

Hemming and gussets 

Piecing sleeves on U. S 

Joining shoulders on U. S 

Setting sleeves on U. S * 

Closing sides on U. S 


$0. 04 
.03 
.05 
.24 
.06 
.12 
.17* 
. 36 * 
.16* 
.16* 
.25 
.09 
.04 
.04 
.08* 
.08* 


Total for operating, per dozen garments. 


1.47 
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Lot Ao. IKK Imitation noisette. 


Box plait on 4 N., r. S $0. 04 

B. S. sewed on .04 

Finishing plait __ .04 

Two D. S. turned-corner pockets with laps sewed on aiul I). S .24 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket .00 

Placket, not stitched on edge, and underside hemmed . 12 

D, S. lined-band collar with extension and buttonhole tabs_ . _ ,17* 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on . lOi 

Two-piece rounded-corner lined cuff, turned, by hand and S. S. all 

around .25 

Hemming with gussets ~ .0.")* 

IMecing .sieves on U. S .04 

Joining shoulders on H. S •, .04 

Setting in sleeves oti C. S — — - _ — — - .08 

Closing sides on C. S - --- - ^ .08* 

Total for operating, iK'P <l<>/en garments - l.-U 


Lot A o. ii0,K Imitation khaki. 


Box plait 4 X., C. S - $0.04 

B. S. cut on ami liemmed -03 

Finishing short plait -05 

Two D. S. turned-corner i>ockets with laps se\\ed on and I>. S .24 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket - - >00 

Placket, not stitched on edge, and umlerside hemmed .12 

D. S. lined band collar with extension and buttonhole tal)s_. . ITi 

Trimmed neck, notclied collar, and sewing on . 10^ 

Two-piece round-corner lined cuft*, turned by hand and S. S. all 

around 

Hemming with gussets -- -- .09 

Piecing sleeves on V .S- . .04 

.Toining shoulders on U. S . 04 

Setting in sleeves on U. S • 08i 

Sides closed on-U. S *08^ 


Total for operaling, jK*r dozen garments -- 

Aboxe shirts made 1.7 stitches to the inch. 

Lot A o.s*. 2l0-2i t-2l.i-lLL Cotton (joodx. nnitation soiscitc. 

French front facings and P*. S. cm 2 N., I . S 

Finishing French front plaits 

One D. S. pointed pocket with hem -- 

One D. S. 11 ap 

Straight S. S. .yoke and ticket—- 

Placket, not stitched on edge, and underside heimiKMl 

S. S. lined military collar 

One extra stitching through band 

Trimmed neck, notched coUar and sewing on 

French-lined cuff, turned by hand and S, S. all around 

Hemming with gussets 

Pieclhg sleeves on U. S 

Joining shoulders on U. S 

Setting in sletwes on U. S 

Closing sides on U. S 

Total for operating, i>er dozen garments 


1.47 


$0. 0.7 
.0-1 
.07 
.12 
.00 
.12 
.20 
,01 
.17 
.32 
,09 
.04 
.04 
.08i 
.OSi 


1. 50 


Lot Nos. m 1-326-315. striped (joods. 


French front facings and B. S. on 2 N., U. S_ 


$0.05 


r reiicii irum. • , - - - 

^"inlshing French front plaits *ac 

One S. S. pointed pocket with lap sewed on, S. S., and corner sta>e<l-_ 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket- — - — - — • ^ 

Placket, not stitched on edge, and underside liemmetl . *- 

Three-ply neckband with cushion - 
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Triinnu‘d neck, nolcheil bund, uud on _ so. Kii 

French cuff, lined, turned by bund, sewed on, nod S. S. all ;n’o\ind . , ILJ 

Hemmed, with jtussets , .(M» 

Piecing sleeves onU. S .04 

Shouiders joined on U. S- .04 

Setting in sleeves on U. S . 

Shies close<l on U. S ^ . .08^ 

Total for ui^rating, i>er dozen garments 1. 

hot Son, nr)S-i:hi(h StriiH'd ]la{irnH. 

French front facings and IL S. on '2 N., U. S ..... $0. Or> 

Finishing French front plait . .04 

One D. S. pointed p<tcket, with hem _ .07 

One D. S. tlap ^ . __ .. ^ _ .12 

Straight S. S. yoke and tick(d . . (.MJ 

Placket and IL S . _ .18 

Three-ply neckband, w ith cii'^hion . . . _ .11 

Trimmed neck, notciied l)and, and sewing on^_ . 1<>‘, 

French cuff, lined, turned by haml, sew(Ml on, and S. S, all around .82 

Hemmirig, with gussets^ . .00 

Piecing sltH‘vt*s on U- S „ _ .04 

Shoulders joined on V S . .04 

Setting in sltH‘V(Ms on U. S. . . . OS* 

Sid(‘s closisl on U, S___ . ... . osi 

Total for oi^'rating. ]>er dozen garments _ _ _ _ i. I."*} 

hot .\ o.v. hUl -t02H~ lOhi. Imiiahnn soiscttr. 

Box plait on 4 N.. U. S . $0.04 

B. S. on 2 N., y. S . _ .02^ 

Finishing short plait . _ __ . tio 

One n. S. pointed pocket, with lumi . .07 

One D. S. flap _ .12 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket . . ... . ^ .00 

Placket and B. S .18 

D. S. lined band collar, with extension and huttonlmle tabs . ITi 

Trimmtsl neck, notched collar, and sewing on. . .. .101 

Tw’o-]nece ronnd-cornered llne<! cuff, turned by Imnd, sew(Hl on, and S S. 

}dl around . . . 2."» 

Hemming, with gussets . . ...... . .. . 

Piecing sleeves on U. S _ . .. . . .. .04 

Shoulders joined on U. S _ .04 

Setting in sleeves on U. S ... .os' 

Sides cloHe<l on U. S .OS', 


Total for ()i)erating. i^^r dozen garments 1 471 

Lo/ So. lOO.i. Soim lti'. 

Box plait on 4 \ , V. S .. $0,041 

B. S.. 2 N.. {]. S - ... .021 

Finished short plait . _ . . . . .05 

Two D. S, tiirned-eorner po<'kets, with laps .sewtsl on I). S _ „ .25 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket . ... .OOj 

Placket and B. S - .184 

D. S. line<I bund collar, wdth extension and buttonhole tjd)s .171 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and .sewing on ... . 101 

Two-jiiece round -cornered lined cuff. turne<l by hand, sewed on, and S. S. 

all around - . 20 

Hemming, with gussets - .001 

Piecing sleeves on IJ. S . . . .041 

Shoulders joined on IT. S ... . . _ „ .04i 

Setting In sleeve.s on U, S ._- .. , . . 08^ 

Sides closed on U. S _ . . — .083 

Soisettc label - - .02 


Total for operating, per dozen garments — 1. 59J 
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Lo/ No. UOO. Medium-irrifffil hUtvk nah i-n 

Box plait 4 N., IT. R _ .'fo 01] 

B. S., cut on. and hommo<l __ . 0:H 

Finishinj]: short plait . - .05 

Two D. S. turned-<*ornei* po<‘kf*Ls, with lap .‘<owe<l on, aial I>. S . L\5 

Rtrai}j:lit yoke, S. S., ticket, and size tajx _ _ 

One r(‘informl yoke, raw edj'es (rouiall - .OH 

Placket, not stitched on (‘dj^e, and underside hemmed . 12| 

I). S. lined hand collar, with exten.sion and hiittonlioU' tabs . _ .18 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sev\ iti.u: on . .0)1 

Two-i>ie<*e round-cornered lined eulT. turned hy hand, sewt^tl on, and S. S. 

all arouiuL — ^ -- -- _ .20 

Hemminjr, with jjjussets . ^ . OiU 

Piecinj; sleeves on IT. S _ - - - .<>41 

Shoulders joined on TT. S - .04t 

Setting; in sleeves on TT. S - .00 

Sides closed on S _ ^ _ .01) 


Total t‘oi‘ op^'^'aCna, ihm- do/.(‘n pirments _ _ 1 .5.5; 


/.o/ .Vo. i,*00. I/cfirjf ir' it/iif hl.n 1. 


P»ox: plait 4 N.. P. S 

Pi. S . cut on, and luMnnuMl _ 

Finisliiit^r short plait — - 

Two 1) S, turn(‘d-<*orm‘V pockets, with lap sewe<l on. and l> S 

Strai^dit S. S. yoke, ticket, and size lau: . 

One reinfor<*e<1 round yoke, e<l^e unturne<l 

Placket and Pi. S — - - - 

r>. S. lined hand collar, with extension and hutlonhole tabs . . 

Trimmed neck, notclasl collar, and sewinjr on_ . _ . - _ 

Tw’o-piece roun(l-<‘ornere<l UikmI cuff, turne I hy hand, .MwviMl on, aial S. S. 

all around- - 

TTemminjr, wa'th ^russets. . . . . 

Piecing; sleeves on U. S _ 

Shoulders joined on P. s . . . . — 

Settin,i: in sl('(W(‘s on P. S . 

Sides cloH*d on P. S 


.80 014 

. o:-H 
. 0.5 
.27 
. 07 4 

. oh" 
. 19 
. 184 
. 17 


. 20 
. 09 i 
.044 
.044 
.094 
, t'tli 


Total foi' opcratiirj;, per «lo/,<‘n uMrments 


.0.5 


Lo/ Vo 1700 riffhf iron! ffittnit'l. 

Box plait 4 N., P. S _ -- - - -- --- -- --- - 

B. S. cut on mid hemmed-- - _ - --- - - - - 

Finishinj; short plait , - - 

Two D. S. tui’n*'<l corner jiockets w ith ho\ )>lait in cenlm', S. .8. across top 
Two 1). S. sateen-lined flaps.-. . _ - . 

Strniirht S. S. .\oke, ticket, and size tai^. . 

Placket and B. S - 

8. 8. lined military collar — - 

One extra row of stitchinp tlinuiicli hand. 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, tind sewimj; on . - . 

One-i>iece cuff, lined, ends joined, sew'ed on, and S S all aroimd 

ITemnd in' with gussets -- - - 

Piecing sleeves on U. S - - - 

Shoulders joined on U. S . . . 

Setting in sleeves on II. S-- - - -- - 

Sides closed on P. 8 

Total for operating, per dozen garments .. _ . . - 


,80. 1444 
. 0H4 
9.5 

.2:1 
.20 
.074 
. 194 
.211 
.01 
.171 
. 20 
. 10 
.0 4] 
. 04] 
.10 
. 10 

L 8.84 


Lift iVo. 7/t/2. Mcdiuin-in'tftlii co//oa Jfinnwl. 


Box plait 4 N., U. S 

B. S. cut on and hemmed-- 

Finished short plait 

Two D. S. pointed pockels. 
Two D. S. sateen-lined Haps. 


$0. 041 
.OHi 
. 05 
.14 
.20 
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Straij;ht S. S. voko, tu*kot, and sizo tajx $0,065 

Placket and B. S . 18^ 

S. S. military collar, limMl [*>01 

One extra row of stitching thrniifrh band .01 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on__ _ .17] 

One-piece cuff, ends joined, sewed on. and S. S. all around „ . 17- 

Hemming with gussets .. .001 

IMecing sleeves on ir. S 04 j 

Shonhlers joined on U. S . .04} 

Setting in sleeves on V. S ; .00 

Sides closed on U. S .09 

Total for oiM'rating, i)er <lozt‘n garments , 1. 60} 

Lot Xo. I'i'iO. Ittuc cotton fanml. 

Box plait 4 X., U. S • __ . „ $0,041 

B. S. cut on and liemnitHl _ .081 

Finishing short plait - -- - - - .On* 

Two D. S. turned pockets with lap sewed on ami I>. S. _ , 2() 

Straight S. S. yoke, ticket, and size tag . - _ ,071 

Placket, not stitchtnl on (nlge, and underside hemnu‘<l _ . . 13' 

D. S. band collar with extension ami butOmhole tabs_ . .17 

Trimmed m‘ck, notchisl collar, and sewing on lO 

One-piece cuff, ends joineil, sewed on, and S. S. all around _ .17 

Hemming with gussets - .001 

Pie<’ing sltnwes on U. S _ _ O-U 

Shoulders joinetl on U. S __ . _ 041 

Setting in sU^eves on U, S-_. - _ .()<)" 

Sides closed on U. S . - - - _ .00 

Total for <4K‘ral lug, )>er dozen garmeids _ _ 1.4(; 

Lot Xo. 1701. Lii/fit-in hflit I'nncli fionncl. 

Box i)lait on 4 X., U. S_ , - _ _ . _ $0.0*1] 

B. S. cut on and hemmed _ _ _ .08] 

Finishing short plait . 0.7 

One I). S. pointed pocket with hem _ . _ . .00 

One D. S. pointeil tiap pj 

Straight S. S. yoke, ticket, ami size tag . . „ _ .07] 

Placket and B. S ^ .10 

S. S. linetl military collar 21 

Two extra stitchlngs thnmgh band . .02 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing <in ^ .17] 

French cuff, lined, turmsl by haml, s(‘wed on, and S. S. all around. _ .88 

Hemming with gus.sets . Oti] 

Piecing sleeve.s on U. S . .01] 

Shoulders j(»ined on XJ. S .(M] 

Sleeves set in on U. S . _ .00 

Sides closed on U. S ^ _ .00 


Total for operating, per dozen gjtrmcids . _ 1.70] 

Lot XoH. 1703-110)- 17 Oij. LrcsHvfl icool ftanncl. 

Box plait on 4 X., U. S-_- . $0. 04] 

B. S. cut on and hemineil . .08] 

Finishing short plait .0.7 

Tw'o D. S. iKduted pockets witli hem . IH 

Two 1). S. tlap.s .24 

Straight S. S. yoke, ticket, and size tug .07] 

Placket and B. S .10] 

8. S. lined military collar .21] 

One extra stitching through band . 01 

Trimmed neck, notchetl collar, and sewing on . IS 

One-piece linetl cuff, ends joiiusl, sewwl on, and S. S. all around . liOi 

Hemming with gimsets . 10 

Piecing sleeves ou U. S - 05 
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Shoulders joined on XT. S $0.05 

Setting in sleeves on U. S .10 

Sides closeil on U. S ! lO 


Total for operating, in'!- dozen gnnnents 1. 83 

Lot No. 1152. Blue flannel (heavy weight). 

Box plait 4 N., U. S $0.00 

B. S. rut on and heminod . 044 

Finishing short plait .05* 

T'wo D. fS. turned eorner pockets with laps sewe<l on and D. S .28 

Straight S. S. yoke, ticket ami size tag .08^ 

I Jacket and B. S .20 

1). S. band collar with extension and sateen facing in band and button- 
hole tabs . 18i 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on . 17^ 

One-piece cuff, ends joined, sewed on and S. S. all around .18 

Hemming and gussets . 11 

Piecing sleeves on U. S . 05i 

Shoulders joined on U. S .05^ 

Setting in sleeves on U. 8 . 11 

Sides closed on U. 8 .11 


Total for operating, per dozen garments. 


1. 70 


Lot Xo'f. 180} to /8,?t; (evcepUng Non. 1821 nnd 1822). 


Box plait on 4 N., V. 8 

B. S. cut on and hemmed 

Finishing plait 

One D. .8. pointed pocket 

One D. S. flap 

Straight S. 8. yoke, ticket 

Placket and B. 8 

Three-ply neckband with cushion - 

Ih'lmmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on_ 
lYench cuff, lined, turned by haml, sewed on, 

around 

Hemmed with gus.sets 

Piecing sleeves on U. 8 

Shoulders joined on U. 8 

Setting in sleeves on U. S 

Sides closed on U. 8 

Total for operating, per dozen garments^ 


and S. 


Imitation 

lot 

silk. 

No. 1800. 

$0.06 

,$0.08 

. _ .05 

.07 

__ .06 

.07 

.08 

.10 

.14 

.16 

__ .00 

.11 

__ . 21 

.22 

__ .11 

.11 

. 204 

.21i 

all 


.,36 

.38 

„ . 12 

.13 

__ .06 

.07 

.06 

.07 

. V2l 

.16 

__ . 12i 

.16 

1.851 

2. lOi 


Lot Nos. 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903. Imitation Rajah. 


Box plait on 4 N., U. 8 

B. S. cut on and hemmed 

Finished short plait 

Two D. ,8. pointed pockets with hem 

Two D. 8. flaps 

Straight 8. S. yoke and ticket 

Placket and B. 8 

D. 8. lined band collar with extension and buttonhole tabs 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on - 

Tw'o-plece round corner lined cuff, turned by hand, sewtnl on and 8. 8. 

all around 

Hemming and gussets 

Piecing sleeves on U. 8 

Shoulders joined on U. 8, 

Setting in sleeves on U. 

8ldes closed on U. 8 


$0.08 

.07 

.06 

.18 

.27 

.11 

.22 

.2U 

.21i 

.31 

.18 

.07 

.07 

.16 

.16 


Total for operating, per dozen garments. 


2.32 
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Lot -Vo. LUO. J nutation imntjcc. 

Box plait 4 N.. U. S . $0.06 

B, S. cut on ami lioiiuned . - - .06 

Finishirijc: short plait .06 

Two 1). S. turned coiaier pockets with laps sewed on I). S .27 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket .00 

Plackel and H. S .21 

I). S. lined hand collar with extension and huttordioh* tahs .211 

Trimmed neck, notcht‘d c<dl,‘ir, and sewinj; on . _ .101 

T\>o-piece round cornered HiumI cull, tnrne<i hy hand, sewt^l (»n, and 

S. S. all around . - . — .20 

Hemming: ^vith jjnsscts — .12 

Piecm:; sleeves on IT. S . .06 

Shoulders joimnl on U. S .06 

Settin;: in sl('(‘ves on r. S .121 

Sides closi'd on F. S . . , - . .121 

Total for ofn'raiin^. per dozoi ijarmenls _ _ 1.02 

Lot Vo. IJUO. Satin sfriiatJ .silL. 

liox i)lait 4 F. S .. - .SO. OS 

Ji. S. on 2 N., F. S -- _ .OOi 

Fifdshiiij: short phiil _ -07 

<>n<' I>. S. |)oint('<l pocket \\ilh hem , _ . in 

One I>. S. flap - 

StraiJiht S. S. y(»k(" and ticket - 11 

fMacket and B.’ S._ .26 

4'rimmed neck, norclasl collar, and sewinix on .21 

TMin'e-ply mH-khand \\i(fi eu'^hion — .11 

French cnfl'. lim'd, tnrm'd In hand, S S. on edue. I> S on io]> . H 

Ileinminj.C with ^dissots — _ _ . . .15 

Fi^s'inij slecNCs on F. S . 10 

Slionlders J<iined on F. S _ . . _ * 10 

Settinj; in sleeves on F. S _ . _ .10 

Sides f'lo.sed (m F. S . .10 


Total for otH'ratin^, iku* <lozen ;.^;irm(*nl > _ - . 2. 4‘H 

lA)t \o'i. tUO). /.Od.L jooa, i'huia vi/A fuot }>on<ifr. 


Box jilait 4 N, F. S . - - ^ 

B. S. sewed on_ - - • — 

Finlshin.^ short ]>lait , “ 

Two 1). S. turned <-orner pockets with laps sewed <.n ami I>. S 

Straitrht S. S. yoke an«l ti<‘ket — 

Placket and B. S - - . - - 

n. S, lined hand collar with e.xtension and hnciunhole tabs . . 

Trimmed neck, notcdied collar, and sewin;; on 

Tw’o-piece round corm*red lined catV. tiirnml h\ hand, vS S. eii ml;xe and 

1 ». S. on tot) 

Hemming with j^n.s.sets _ . 

lOecin^' .sle<*ves on F. S - 

Shoulders Joined <»n F. S. - - 

SetTinj? in slcMwes on IT. S . 

Sides closed on U. S , _ . ^ 



4'J 

IS 

12 

10 

26 

26 


Total for operating', dozen jumrment-; 

Lot Non. tH.i2 tS.^L Lhiva silt, ftonarrx 

Box idalt 4 N., F. S__ - 

B. S. sewed on 

FIulshliiK short plait 

Two D. S. iS)inted pockets with hem 

Two J). S. flaps _ . - 

Strniirht r>. S. yoke andtlcket 

Placket and B. S 

Three-ply neck band with cushion 


2. 56 


,$ 0 . 10 

- - . 10 

.12 

.42 

,.50 

_ _ .n 

.25 

... . 1 * 
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TriiiinuHl iitK'k, notched bnnd. Mini sewing on_l __ ,$(). 35 

French cuff lined, turneil by hand, S. S. on eilge and 1). S. across lop . 49 

1 lemming with gussets .18 

Piecing sleeves on U. S . 12 

Shoulders Joined on U.'S .10 

Setting in sleeves on U. S .20 

Sides closed on U. S .20 


Total for operating, per dozen garments 3. 03 

Work Hhirt, 10 Htilches to the inch {ncQlUjec). 

Box plait 4 N., U. S $0. 03 

15. S. 2 N., U. S ___ - .02 

Finish box plait - . 04 

Om‘ S. S. pointed pocket with unturned hem and straight sta.N in < oiMU‘r .04t 

Straight S, S. ,\oke tnid ticket .05 

Hemmed opening in sleeves — .03 

S. S. lined band collar with extension - • F- 

rrimmeil neck, notched collar ami sewing on, band unllned — _ .11 

One-]nece cuff, no lining, sewed on, and S. S . 10 

Hemming with gus.sets -- . 04i 

tMecing slecAes on TJ. S -03 

Shoulders Joined on U. S - -- - .03 

Setting in sleeves on U. S -06 

Sidf's clos(‘d on V. S — . __ — — • 

'total for opta'ating, per dozen garmetits .77^ 


Hemming work shirt with No. GO thread and high-spet'd machine with wide 
hOminer. 

Tiic total price in the foregoing garments does not in(‘lu(le merceriz(*d thread 
or silk. Where extra eliarge is made for gooils, it is imhinled in the total price. 

NIGITT SHIRTS. 

Ijtf Mo. HC). Fine Umg cloth nifiht Mhiria. /.) Htiti-hcs to the inch. — Sewing on 
exb'iision front, “ V ” neck facing si‘\\c<l on and down front, tunusi and stltche<i 
on outside edge with tape, taix^ stitciied with two rows of stitching, one straight 
yoke S. S, and ticket .seweil on, outside cuff facing on slee\o sewed on anil 
iiemmed at bottom, tot) of cuff stitcluMl on to sleeve with tape, tape .sewed w’lth 
two rows of stitebing, braid sewtsl on outside edg(‘ of front plait extending 
around neck and down one side of front, l)raid .s(‘\ved with two rows of stitch- 
ing, liem and gussets, sleeves foiled in on two needle, shoulder joined, sleeves 
pieced, also sides closed on two-nc<Hlle machine. 


Divided as follows: 

S. N. operator $0. 92^ 

Piecing .sleeve *941 

Setting in sleeve ___ . 081 

Closing sides -10 

Hemming and gussets. . — .. . t)7 

Total for operating, per dozen garments . _ l.21i 

Lot No. 9S. “T” neck miting /fa«?n7 night shirt . — Made same as lot No. 8G. 

Price _ - -- - 

Off for goods - ^ --- -- - .081 

Total for ojierating. jmt dozen garments _ 1. 13 


Divided as follows : 

S. N. operator 

Piecing sleeve 

Setting in sleeve 

Closing sides 

Hemming and gussets 


1.13 


. 83 
.94 
.08 
.11 
.07 


Total 
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Lot No. 7J. Striped cotton twill goods . — Front facing sewed on, turned and 
stitched on both edges, standing collar in two pieces, braid sewed on top of 
coder and down one side of front with two rows of stitching, S. S, yoke on back 
with cloth ticket, two-piece sleeves with one-piece cuffs, facing sewed and heramed 
on bottom of sleeve, one row of braid on top of sleeve sewed on with two rows 
of stitching, shoulders joined on S. N., sleeves set in, sides closed and sleeves 
pieci*d on 2 N., hemming bottom, one single stitched pointed pocket stayed in 
corners, one row of braid at top with two rows of stitching. 

Dlvi<led as follows : 

S. N. operator $0. 83 

Piecing slt‘eve . 04 

Setting in sleeve . 08 

Closing sides . H 

Hemming and gussets .07 


Total for (»i)(*rating, per dozen garments- 1. 13 


Lot Nos. liO-Oi). Cotton and anting flannel night shirts. 


Itox plait on S. N., with two rows of braid 

Sewing on plait and staying 

B. S. cut on and hemmed back 

One S. S. pointed pocket, lap cut on and stitched under, raw edge, braid 

sewed on outside 

One stralglit yoke S. S. and ticket 

One stralglit bund collar, made with braid se\\eil on, ti>p witli two 

rows of stitching 

Sewing on band collar 

outside cuff facing with braid sewed across top ^\ ith two rows of stltch- 

' ing, bottom of cuff hemme<l 

Hem and gussets 

Shoulders joined on U. S 

Sleeves pieced 

Sleeves set in 

Sides closetl - 


$0.06 

.04 

.04 


.08 

.06 

. 14 
. 14 


.15 

.07 


.04i 

.04i 


.08 

.12 


Total for oiK‘ratlng, iH*r doztm garments. 


1.06 


lA)t No. J. Cheap cotton pajamas, to stitches to the inch . — Has shaped fac. 
and B. S. cut on and hemmetl and fin. at top. 

Coat fronts, facings, extending around neck .sinvisl on uith three opera- 


tions $0. 24 

Shoulders joinetl on U. S . 04 

Piecing sleeves on U. S .04 

Stayed .06 

Military collar made and .sewed on . 15 

Hemming Imttom of coat with 1-lnch hem . 08 

Outside cuff facing sewed on with three operations .14 

Sleeves set in .08 

Sides clo.sed . 08* 

Cloth ticket .02' 

Four dozen frogs S. S .40 


Total for orK»rutlng, per ilozcii garments 1. 33i 

I'ants to match above coat 

B. S. and fly cut round on top, buttonhole side lined with two rows of 

stitching, round extension at waist, finishe<I off, all edges turned $0.14 

Joining fork to fly .08 

Making strings on S. M ,09 

Hemmed top of waist and inserting strings . 16 

Hemming bottom .07 

Back seam on U. S .03 

Inseam on U. S .08 

Side seam on U. S .10 


Total for operating, iK;r dozen garments .69 
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Lot No, 7. Oitting fionncL — W 11 luivo 2 shapetl Lie., one shaped like the top 
one to form thickness for 13. S, iMnde .sunie as lot No. 5. I’rlce : Coat, $1.33i| ; 
pants, $0.G9. 


Lot No. '/. Imitation silk iHijumus . — Like lot No. 7. raj^aina coat. 


Ih^ice 

Add : 

S. S. round yoke .07 

Four dozen frogs . 40 

Braid . 25 

Mercerized or sik thread . 15 

Goods .50 


Total for operating, per dozen garments _ 2. 7(>\ 


Lot No. }. rajama i)a7itf <. — Made same as lot No. 5. rajama pant‘<. 

Price !i5(). 09* 

Add : 

Goo<ls ^ .21 

Mercerized or silk thread .10 


Total for operating, per dozen garments t . 00 

“V” neck short sleeve cheap work shirt, 10 stitclies to the inch. 

Total price for operating, per ilozen garments, $0.70. 

lA)t No. 2014, short sleeve, Sd. sport sliirt; lot No. 2014, long sh'ove, Sd. sport 
shirt (D. S. 2 pc. round cuff all around). 

Box plait to bottom of shirt. 

JJdiras on shirt.^. 


Changing thread for sewing on ticket, per dozen shirts 

Cuffs D. S. at top, per dozen .shirts 

Cuffs D. S. all around, per dozen shirts 

Flnlslilng extended plait, per dozen shirts 

Finishing short plait, per dozen shirts 2 

Finishing box plait on negligee shirts, per dozen shins _ _ 

Finishing French fronts, per dozen sliirts 

Finishing plaits on shirts, without pockets, per dozen shirts, extra 

If cuff is line, per dozen shirts, extra 

If collar Is lined, per dozen shirts, extra 

If collar band is lined, per dozen shirts, extra 

If collar is D. S., per dozen shirts, extra 

Idght-weight khaki drill, per dozen shirts, extra 

Khaki drill, per dozen shirts, extra 

Khaki duck, per dozen shirts, extra 

Idght- weight sateen (no extra clnirge). 

ivredium-weight sateen, per dozen sliirts, extra 

Heavy-weight sateen, per dozen shirts, extra 

Solsette (until agreed to by botli <>rg.), per dozen sliirts, extra 

('lieap light-weight llannel, per dozen shirts, extra 

Heavy-weight cotton flannel, per dozen shirts, extra 

I aght- weight French flannel, per dozen shirt.s, extra 

Me< I i urn- weight pressed flannel, per dozen shirts, extra 

Medium-weight pressed wool flannel, iier dozen sliirts, extra — 

Blue flannel, per dozen shirts, extra 

Blue wool flannel, per dozen shirts, extra 

All imitation silks, per dozen shirts, extra 

Silk mull, per dozen shirts, extra 

Imitation Kajah, per dozen shirt.s, extra 

Satin-striped silk, per dozen shirts, extra 

Genuine pongee and all silks, i^r dozen shirts, extru-1 

O^ierator making detached collar by week shall receive not less per week 

than 

Size tag on shirts, per dozen shirts, extra 

1 lining in 1 flap marking for buttons, jier dozen shirts, extra 

Negligee cotton shirts, per dozen shirts 

Golf, per dozen shirts 

Flannels, per dozen shirts 

Silk, per dozen shirts 

Doc. 41.T (14-1— vol G 54 


$ 0.02 , 
.02 
. 05 
.06 
.05 
.04 
.04 
.02 
.03 
.01 
.01 
.02 
.10 
. 15 
.20 

.06 

.12 

.05 

.07 

.10 

.15 

.15 

.17i 

.20 

.28 

.40 

.65 

.65 

1.00 

2.00 


12.00 

Am 

.01 

.03 

.02 

.02 

.03* 
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Button scirnuff on high-speed threeni-eutting tnaehiJies. 


But lulls on cotton shirts, per 100 buttons $0. 00 

Buttons on cotton shirts, under colkmr, iX'r 1(K) buttons .00 

Buttons on nil silk shirts, per 100 buttons .08 

Buttons on all slk shirts, under colhir, iier 100 buttons . ll 

. Buttons on all imitation silks, per 100 buttons .00} 

Buttons on all Imitations silks, under f^olloar, i>er 100 buttons . og} 

Buttons on tiannel shirts, .single hrea.sted, per 100 buttons _ . .00 

Buttons on flannel shirts, double breasted, per 100 buttons .08 

Buttons sew(sl on by band, two buttons under collar, per dozen shirts . .04 
Ends of tape turneil under and buttons sewed on, 100 buttons .00 

Buttonholes on high-speed thread-cutting machines. 

Butlonlioles on all cotton shirt, i>er 100 -- — $0,08 

Buttonholes on all cotton shirts, under collar, piu' 100 .10 

Buttonholes on all imitation .silks, per 100 _ .10 

Buttonhoh'S on all imitation silks, uiuUa* collar, jier 1 (K) — . 12 

Buttonholes on all silks, i»er 100 .14 

Buttonholes on all .silk.s, under collar, per BH) __ .10 

Small buttonholes in flannels, per ](K> - .00 

Buttonhoh's in flannels, under collar, per 100 .. . . .10 

Largi* buttonholes in flannels, 5/8, per 100 - — . .11 

Marking for buttonholes, per 100 .01} 

Inspecting, week or pn rework. 

Conmum work .shirts, per <h»zen shirts _ .04} 

All cotton siiirts, per dozen shirts .00} 

All >ilk shirts, per dozen shirts .00} 

All imitation silks, iht dozen shirts__ _ _ .07} 

All llannels, per dozen shirts . .07} 

.tUl detached collars, per dozen collars . 01 } 


SigiKHl by tln» party of the first part : 

B K< ► \ V \ HT K i N - Lo i ; I s (’/<►., 

By Hkm;y W. Loi ks, Sr 
.Signed by the party of the .second part : 

rMTKl) (rMtMKNT WoKKKltS OK AMKaiCA, 

By Maroarct fl Dalky, 

Member of O, E, H. 

Kmnr Sir'n':R, 

President of />. V., No. US, 
Daisy A. HoircK, 

Bceretarg of Committee. 

Atfesteil b.v — 

liOBEKT NUEN, 

General Seeretarj/ VnUm-Made 

Garment Mfgrs. .{ssociation of Amerien, 


AoRKKMEtST BETWICEN THE MATHIE BlUi'lV IMi CJo. AND THE iNTKAMATlOEf AL AbBO- 
CIATION OF MacKINIBTE. 

[Both parties of Ix>8 Angeles, t'al.l 

Sfa^ion 1. The employer agrees to employ only members In good stalling of 
the International Association of Machinists. Machinists* work shall consist la 
the making and repairing of all machines that have been built by machinists* 
also the aligning of all machines, motors, shafting, and engines tluit may he 
installed in the plant, except new machinery that may be contracted for, said 
machinery to be erected by union machinists. 

Sec. 2. The employer agrees that should they place a contract for maoblnery 
or repair work, coming under the jurisdiction of said machinists’ union, that 
fhey win insist that the work done on same shall be done by strictly union men 
if possible to do so. 
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Skc. 3. Machinists defined.— A machinist includes a member of the union 
classed as a journeyman machinist, who can with the aid of drawings prosecuU* 
the work of construction and the erection of special types of machines, carrying 
same to successful completion within a reasonable time. Machinists shall also 
Include hands operating lathes, planers, Standard and Universal milling ma- 
chines, universal tool grinders, Jones & Lamson, Gisholt, or American turret 
lathes, whenever such men are required to do a general variety of work, either 
from drawings or repairs, and can so undertake, prosecute, and complete such 
work to the required finish within a reasonable time on any of said machines. 

A machinist shall also Include dissembling and assembling of all metal parts 
of all machines, erecting floor and vise work. 

Sec. 4. — The chief engineer or engineer in charge stiall have sui>ervision of all 
machinists’ work being done at the employers’ plant. 

Sec. 5. — All machinists’ work shall be done by machinists. Handy men and 
helpers shall not do machinists’ work. Chief engineer.s or foremen of depart- 
ments shall not do machinists’ work. 

Sec. 6.— Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work, working hours to be Ix*- 
tween 7 a. m. and 5 p. m. with one hour allowed for dinner. 

Sec. 7. The minimum rate paid to machinists in all plants owned and con- 
trolleil by the employer or firm, or on any and all machinery, shall he 56i cents 
per hour except overtime work. Machinists’ apprentices, 20 cents i>er hour for 
the first six months and an additional increase of 35 cents per six months until 
the expiration of the fourth year, when the standard rate paid to machinists 
shall he paid. This clause applies only when machinists’ apprentices are 
employed. 

Sec. 8 . All automobile and autotruck work or repairs shall be machinists’ 
work, and such work or repairs shall be done by machinists, except where ma- 
chinists, apprentices are employed, they to be under the direct supervision of 
the machinists in charge. Machinists employed on autotruck or automobile 
work may start work at other than the hours siieciftod in section 6, eight con- 
secutive hours to constitute a stuiidard day’s work. Overtime rates shall be paid 
as follows: Time and one-lialf for the first seven hours after the first eight 
worked and double time thereafter until quitting work. 

Sec. 9. All overtime after the regular time in force shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half up to midnight, and double time thereafter. Double 
time shall be paid for Sunday work. Holidays shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half. The following holidays shall be observed : New Year’s Day, 
May Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas Day. Should any of the above-named days fall on Sunday, the day 
designated by the State or Nation shall be observed. 

Sec. 10. In ca.se of a re<Uictlon of force, the time shall be divided equally 
among the men as near a.s pos.sii>le, with due con.sl<leratloa of preference to be 
given to the oldest employees and married men and those having others dejiend- 
ent upon them. 

Sec. 11. The union concetles the right to the employer to discharge any ma- 
chinist for insobriety, willful negligence, or incapacity while on duty. Should 
a machinist, on account of sickne-ss or injuries, be oomijelled to quit work, he 
shall upon recovery be permitted to resume his fonner duties. He shall report 
for duty immediately upon recovery. 

Sec. 12. The employer agrees to employ only union men in all departments. 

Sec. 13, The union agrees to exert its power us a labor organization, to rec- 
ommend and make all reasonable efforts, to Iwiiefit the business of the employer. 

Sec. 14. All machinists or machinists’ apprentices shall be einploye<l through 
the local machinists* union. 

Sec, 15. All places where work is done shall be sanitary and protected from 
the elements. 

Sec. 16. The employer will at all times receive a committee, or representative 
of the union, to adjust any dlffei’euces that may arise as to the Interpretation or 
terms of this agreement, and If no settlement Is reached said differences shall 
be referred to a board of arbitration consisting of two members selecte<l by the 
employers and two members sele('ted by the union, the said board so formed 
to select a fifth disinterested party, and the decision of the ina.lority of the 
whole board shall be binding on both parties to this agreement. This agreement 
shall be binding between tlie parties hereto, and to remain in full force and 
effect from the date of signing of this agreement until the 15th day of May, 
1917. 
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Skc, 17. It is further agi-mt that lU) days heforr the expiratlou of this 
laent the new agreement will he sulniiitted. i i . 

In witness whereof the parties hereto set their Imnds and seals, hy their re- 
KfM'<*rive representatives, this ir»th day of May, Ihld. , , , . 

*Los Angeles lAKlge No. 311, International Association of Machinists: 

By C. F. Gkow, IltisiiH'HH Rrprcsentatirr, 

Afiithie F.rewing of Los Angeles: 

M.umK h By Kdw. Mathtk, P/T^Of/ntr. 


H. B. Boyxtox Oo., 

Los' Anffi'h's, Cal., September 2, 1913. 

To ichom it may com cm: 

The reason Mr. Harris was di.s<*harge<l ^^as beeanse he faile<l to come to work 

l^ihor Dav, and did not have a go<Hl reason. „ „ „ 

IT. n. Boynton Co.. 


i*..,. le. T 




CivciNNATi, Ohio. AHffU^t JH. !!)t0. 


^Ir. WlLIJAM B. IlASWKll. 

rh:AR Stk: This will lntrodu<*e to \oii 
Yours, truly, 


.Mr. John 0‘1'rien. luaehinlst. 

.r. U. Ki.ink. 


IX.STKl'Cl IONS. 


Take lVasl\ington Street ear in front t»f dep<d, go le IlMllenbeek Hotel, Second 
and Spring, and iminediately ring up Mr. Ha'^\^ell. 

Home plume A.Il.'lS. Sunset I5dwy. :r)7l’. 


( 'O.N I'MM I . 

This agreement made this 17th day of August. A. H. 1010, by ami betwetm 
the Founders and Kmploy<*rs* Associati<m <d Los Angtdt^, t’al., party of the 
tirst part, and J(dm O’Brien, representing Idmself to be a first -<‘lass machinist 
of large experience in general machine-shop work, including lathes, shapers, 
planers, and milling machine work and job work, party of the second part, 
witnesseth tlnit the .said party (»f the .second part tleslrlng to move to (kilifornisi 
and to enter the employment of su< h members of the Founders ami Employers’ 
Association to whom he may be a.ssigned uiwm arri^al in Los Angeles, agriu's in 
consideration of the terms and conditions hereinafter nametl to pna-otsl at 
once to Los Angeles and to promptly enter iiism the .said .service upon arrival 
as soon as projx'rly assigned hy tlie exeeiitive committee thereof, promising 
that to the best of his atiilUy he will render faithful service such as shall he 
for the best interest of his employers, and lie furtlier promi.st*s that during the 
term of Ihi.s agiwineut lie will not become i<lenlitied wiili nor infinencHl by any 
labor union or their agents or walking delegates, Init lliat he will preserve his 
indeiumdence, permitting no outshle inlluence to inlerfere wltli or dictate in ids 
aflfairs with his emphiyers. He furllier ]>romiscs to continue in said service 
for a term of not lc.ss than six montlis from tlie time he commences work. 

The party of the first i)art for and in consideration of the foregoing pledge 
and agreement on the part of the lairty of the .second part agrees (with the 
understanding that the said party of the second part Is capable and willing to 
render gooil servhxi such as may be exiMs'ted from expiTlenctM machinists) to 
give him steady employment for not less than six months and to pay therefor 

I'cnts i>er hour, tlie ibsual day’s work being nine boui^s. 

The Fot’ndeus and EMrM)YKHs’ Association. 

By J. It. Kune, Ay nit. 

John O’Bkikn. 


The Keystone InoN Wo«Ks, 

Loh AngeleHf Cal., March 10, tOtS. 

Mr. David Jerome, 902 N. Brdadway, City. 

Dear Sir : As per my promise I am mailing you a check for $7.20 nn payment 
In full for your .services while at the Keystone* Iron Work.s. It Is baseel on 
20 cents per liour, which I feel Is giving you the better end of it. You hired 
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out to me i>ei*.sonnny as a machinist, and in your letter of 3ilarch 5 you make 
a demand on the Keystone Iron Works for wages as machinist heli)er. It looks 
as If you mlsrepresenttHl yourself to me, and endeavored to obtain machinist 
wages from our firm, when In realty you are only a poor helper. 

Trusting this amount will be satisfactory, I am, 

Ke.si>ectfully, * 

Fuank Livingston (?) 

(Name of president of company Is It. Livingston.) 


WrLSON & Willard Mfg. Co., 

Los AtiycJcs, CuL, JvJy 9, 1913. 


The International Association of Machintst.s, 

Labor Temph\ Los Augrlrs, Cal. 

Gentt.emen: On May 30, 1010, your representative, C. F. Grow, visitwl our 
plant and proceeiled to make his presence as disagreeable for us as he could. 
Wo have always believed that it was well for Mr. Grow's health that the 
writer happened to he out of the city at the time. 

We believe that indivhlual has not favored ns witli a visit from that time 
until to-day. We did not recognize him, and did not know wlio he was until 
some time after he was gone. 

Of course his mission was along the same old line, which means trouble for 
the employer and employee and revenue for the labor boss. 

Will you please inform Mr. Grow that the next time he plans to visit our 
shop, it might be better for him to visit our officer first ; tell him it might be 
better for him. 

Y'ours, very truly, 


Wir SON & Willard Mfg. Co., 
IN'r K. (\ Wilson, President. 


^Metal Trades Cottncil, 

Los Anf/clcs, Cal. {no date). 

(Cthalmers) Maximum, 40 cents per hour; working time irregular, from 0 
to 1(5 hours ; also have men employed wlio wait for jobs to come in without pay ; 
set time on work to be done ; must be done in that time ; some occasional times 
charge employees for work spoiled. They have a card system, name and number 
of owner and number of job ; If jnistake is made on number no pay is alloweil 
4MnpIoyee. Have Packard ; also Pier(‘e-Arrow ; have men who w ait for jobs with- 
out ))ay, Chalmers pay only straight time for overtime hours ; men who refuse 
to work overtime wlu'u requested arc discharged. 

W. F. Morris. 

Emery wheels in dangerous condition, and meclmnic.s are compelled to lie 
on the cement floor under the ears to do the work. 

(''Imlmers, Packard, Pierce- Arrow, Cadillac. ' 


[Circular letter.] 


Metal Trades Coxlncil, 

Los Angeles, Cal., May IS, 1010. 

Gentlemen: We, the undersigned committee, representing the metal trades 
council of Los Angeles, Cal., are di'sirous of entering into a working agreement 
W’lth your firm and have herein Inclosed a copy of the proposed agreement 
which we have submitted to every employer in this city for their consideration. 

Our purpose in wishing to enter into tills agreement with you is to keep pace 
with the constant change in industrial conditions througliout the country. As 
workingmen, we desire recognition and protection. We desire to increase our 
pay in accordance with the Increased cost of living. We desire to give to our 
employers as much of our time In the shops as justice to our family and our 
health will permit, keeping for ourselves a sufficient amount of time to travel 
to and from our work and for recreation and rest. 

We trust that you appreciate the position that we are taking in this matter 
and that you will not feel that we, as wmrklngmen, are antagonistic to your 
rlghtisf and interests as employers, as it Is our earnest desire to agree and 
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cooperate with you, to give to you the best service that we have, and to work 
to that end that both the employer and employee shall be mutually ben^ted. 

This move, perhaps, is a new departure from the old system of doing business 
in Los Angeles, but one which the changing industrial conditions was bound to 
bring about sooner or later ; and, now that this time has arrived, we sincerely 
hope that the employer will show the .same kind of feeling and give us the 
same consideration that we have shown to them In order that a settlement may 
l>e reached that will be agreeable and beneficial to both parties. 

If there Is any part of this proposed agreement that you would like to take 
lip with us we would only be too pleased to meet you and discuss it with you. 

Please send your answer to Labor Temple, Room 201, by May 25, if possible, 
er at least by June 1. 

Thanking you in advance for whatever consideration you may show us, we 
leinain, 

VeiT respectfully, yours, 

Metal Trades Ooitncil, 
Gko. Gunuky, 

G. Dawson, 

E. n. Misnkr, 

Crnmnitfer. 


AliRKEMKNT. 


Agreement entereil into between the metal trades council of the city of liOs 
Angeles, Cal., composed of the following crafts; Machinists, inolder.s, pattern- 
maker.s, blacksmiths, boiler makers, brass workers, sheet metal workers, and 
employing firms of the aforesaid crafts of the city of Los Angeles and vicinity. 

Section 1. Eight hours .shall constitute a day’s work. 

Sec. 2. The minimum rate of wages paid shall he $4 per day for ine<’hanics; 
$3 per day for helpers. 

Sec. 3. All time workeil after the r(‘gular eight hours per day sliall he paid 
for at the rate of time and one-baif up to 10 p. m. and double time tiiereafter; 
double time shall l>e paid for Sundays and holidays, namely. New Year’s Day, 
Washington’s Birtliday, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, and Christmas Day, except shop repairs, for which time and one- 
half shall be paid. 

Sec. 4. The employment of apprentices and their numbers sliull be governiHl 
by the general established custom of the various crafts. 

Sec. 5. This agreement shall become effective on — and shall remain in 

effect until May 1, 1911, and thereafter until .such time as eitlier party desires 
a change, in which case 30 days’ notice shall be given to other party of proposiil 
(•haiige. 

Signed for metal trades council : 

By . 

By . 

Signed for eniploj'ers: 

By 

By . 


BAKER EXHIBIT. 

We are unable to find the old time records for tlie year 1880, covering the 
number of employees during our first .strike. As I stated l)efore, my recollec- 
tion is that we had 175 men on the pay roll and that all but 17 went out. 

We were paying the best mechanics in all departments $3.50 per day for 10 
hours’ work. Foremen, I think, getting 50 cents per day extra. 

We were paying our laborers for rough w'ork as low as 18 cents an hour, up 
to and 25 cents, 

After this strike of 1880, we paid the same rate per hour ns we were paying 
during this strike, so that men receiving $3.50 for 10 hours received $3.15 for 
9 hours. New men that we put on and some of tlie old ones that we took back, 
we advancwl the wTiges until they were getting a sufficiently higher rate per 
hour to make their dally earnings equal to what they formerly got under the 10- 
hour day, as they were making good in doing as much work in the 9 hours as 
they formerly did In the 10. 
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Bakkk Ikon Wobkh, Los Anoi-j.kh, 


Pay roll data for week ending June 5, J9l0. 
lJust before strike of IDIO.J 
RECAPITULATION. 


Num- 

ber. 


Paid on 
account. 

Num- 

ber. 

13 

Blacksmiths 

$111.90 

4 

56 

Structural steel fabricating shop. . 

680 35 

7 

31 

Boiler shop 

433 .'iS 

29 

4 

Carpenters 

73. 75 

20 

21 

E^lneerlng, ollice 

548. 45 


19 

Omoe, clerical 

,509 60 

3G3 

28 

Foundry 

357 10 


35 

Machine shop 

i 402.20 


6 

Elevator eroctoi s 

114 35 


3 

Miscellaneous labor 

48 35 


5 

Pattern shop 

100 20 

363 

4 

Pipe shop, office 

8.3 30 

319 

82 

Pipe shop, factory 

1,215.80 

44 


Paid on 
ac(‘ount. 


Stables 

Store 

Struct Ural steel ej ootmg 
Y'ard . 


Total 

AVfcUAOK KAKMNOS PKK MAN PKK 
WEKK, 


too 00 
221 00 
431 40 
270 85 

,077 75 


Men 

Sliopinen. . 
Olhee men. 


15.05 

14.00 

27.30 


Number of sltopmen at : 

111 cents per hour 

12i cents per hour 

14 cents per hour 

16 cents per hour 

101 cents per hour 

17| cents per hour 

18 cents jier hour 

20 cents per hour 

22 i cents per hour 

26 cents per hour 

27i cents per hour 

30 cents per hour 

321 cents per hour-_ 

33J cents per hour 

36 cents per hour 

86* cents per hour. 

371 cents per hour __ 

39 cents per hour 

40 cents per hour 

42 J cents per hour_.. 

441 cents per hour __ 

45 cents per hour 

65 cents per hour 

! 5 per week 

115.26 por week-.. __ 

115.60 per week 

16.26 per week _ 

!14 per week __ 

1116 per week 

1116..50 per week 

1 118.60 per week 

1120 per week-- 

1123.10 per week 

1126.40 per week 

1128.85 per week 

1 30 per week 

1132,50 per week 

1140.40 per week 

1148.10 per week 


Drafting and engineering office ; 

Draftsman per month 

Mechanical engineer do — 

Structural salesman do — 

Apprentice do — 

Draftsman do — 

Do do — 

Superintendent’s clerk — do 

Mechanical draftsman — do 


‘ 4 

i 2 

M 

U 

3 


88 

00 


24 

10 

1 


7 
14 

1 

16 

8 


11 

^ 1 
‘1 
1 2 
3 


1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 


186. 66 
160, 00 
86. 65 

39.00 
78. 00 

52.00 
140. 85 
126.00 


Drafting and engineering office — Ton. 


Apprentice 

per month 

$39. 00 

Draft.sman 

do 

85. 00 

Apprentice 

do 

24.00 

Draftsman 

do 

100.00 

Apprentice 

do 

27.00 

Draftsman 

do 

85.00 

1)0 

do 

80. 05 

Do- 

do 

100.00 

Do- 

do 

60. 05 


Office, clerical : 

Shipping clerk do 90. 00 

Clerk do 117.00 

Do do 75. 00 

Bookkeeper do 136. 00 

Office buy do 19. 50 

Stenographer do 60. 00 

Clerk do 47. 65 

26. 00 
75.00 
65. 00 
100. 00 

75.00 
60. 00 

117. 00 
7,0.00 

26.00 


Office boy do 

Stent>gi'apber do 

Clerk do 

Collector do 

Stenogra|)lier do 

Telephohne operator do 

Cost clerk do 

Clerk do 

Office boy do 

Office men : 

_do 1 19. 50 


-do 

do 

(lo 

- do 

do 

(lo 

- - . . do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 


» 24. 90 
^ 26. 00 
I 27. 00 
1 39. 00 
1 47. 65 
1 52. 00 
60. 00 
60. 65 
65. 00 
70. 00 
i. Oft 


1 

1 

1 

.3 

1 do 78.00 

2 do 85. Oft 

3 do 86. 65 

1 —do 90. Oft 

3 do 100. 00 

2 do 117.00 

1 do 125.00 

1 do 1.3.5.00 

1 do 160.00 

1 do 140. 85 


’^Apprentices. • Office boys and appreuUces in drafting room. 
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Pay roll data for uecl ending June 1 .91 0— Continued. 



Total 

time 

1 Rate 
per 
‘ hour. 

Amount 

due. 


Total 

time. 

1 Rate 
per 
hour. 

.Vmount 

due. 

Pattern shop; 




Yards:* 




Koremi^Tt 

54 

>130.00 

$30.00 


584 

10.224 

1-5 

Helper 

54 

,224 

12. 15 

Do 

64' 

.224 

12 15 

l^attem maker 

54 

.42J 

22.95 

Do 

66 

.25' 

16 50 

Do 

54 

.40' 

21.60 

Do 

65 

.25 

13 8.5 


54 

.25 

13.50 

Do 

704 

.25 


Uptown store: 




Do 

544 

.m 

12.25 

Handyman 

54 

>15.00 

1.5.00 

Do 

59 

.224 

1.3 25 

Clerk.' 

54 

>20.00 

20.00 

Do 

59 

.224 

13.25 

Salesman 

54 

,‘>5.40 

A) 40 

Do.. -- 

59 

.225 

13.25 


54 

>16.50 

16 50 

Do 

59 

.22! 

13 2.5 

Laborer.*. 

71 



Do 

514 

.224 

12J26 

Blacksmith shop: 




Do 

6li 

.25' 

15.35 

Foreman 

54 

> .30. 00 

30.00 

Do 

1 .50 

.224 

11.2.5 


y 

.271 

2. 45 

Do 

! 54 

.2.5' 

13 50 

Blacksmith 

15 

.4.5^ 

6.75 

Do 

1 

.•22J 

8:55 


50 

25 

14.00 

Do 


.20 

10 90 


15 

.40 

6.00 

Do 


.25 

13 7,5 

Do 

15 

.40 

6 00 

Do 

1 54 

.25 

13.50 


16 

.27J 

4.55 

Do 

i 48 

.22i 

in 8n 

Blacksmith 

54 

..37J 

20.25 

Do 

i .504 

. 22.i 

11.3.5 

Helper 

15 

.271 

4 10 

Foreman 

' 51 

>15.00 

15.00 

Do 

15 


4 10 

Stables: 



Do 

24 

. 274 

tl.W) 

Driver of horses, with 





24 


6.60 

his team. 

.54 

>30 00 

:to 00 

Do 


.25' 

.50 

Driver 

6<1 

'1‘2.00 

12:00 

Carpenters: 




Do 

64 

>13.00 ' 

1.5.00 

Foremim 

.55 


.30 25 

Do 


>12.00 

12.00 

Helper i 

54 

..30 

16 20 

Pipe shop, fa4 tot y.3 



Carpenter 

5.) 

..'1.5 

19 25 

PifH* maker 

54 

.40 

21.60 

Do 

23 

,.35 

8.a5 

Helper 

58 

.224 

13.20 

Elevator erectors: * 




Pi|>e maker 

45 

.40 

i 18.00 

Erector 

T2i 

.371 

27 20 

Helper 

<>64 

. 18 

11.95 

Do 

54 

.40' 

21, tM) 

IMlK* maker 


.32] 

24.35 

Do 

54 

.:i5 

18 90 

Tlclf)er 

4*74 

.22J 

10.70 

Helper 

7U 

.274 

19 65 

Pipe maker 

.54* 

.30 

16.20 

Inspector 

67t 

.40 

27 00 

Do 

54 

.:W) 

16.20 

MLscellaneons: 




Helper 

10 

. 22] 

2.30 

Engineer 

50 

> 16. .50 

16 .50 

1 Pipe maker 

46 

.42] 

10.65 

.Storekeeper 

5.3 i 

.25 

1.3 .35 

Helper.. 

51 

.221 

12. 15 

Watchman 

SI 

>18.50 

IS. .50 

1 Do 

50 

.225 

11.25 

Stru< tural steel erecting:* 




Do 

27 

.225 

6.0i) 

Foreman | 

.54 '128.8.1 

28.85 

Do 

38^ 

.221 

6. 45 

Steel worker ' 

45 1 

.25 ! 

11.25 

1)0 

27 

.224 

6.05 

Do 

60 ; 

•324 , 

19. .50 

Do 

54 

.27j 

14.85 

Do 

57 ' 

.274 ' 

15.90 1 

Pipe makiT 

62 

..364 

22.40 

Do ; 

70 I 

.27| ' 

19. 40 

He!i>er 

544 

.224 

12.25 


59i . 

.30 

17.90 

Do 

54 

.Hi 

6.00 

Foreman I 

54 

1 lin. 10 

40. 40 

Do 

644 

. 224 

12. 2.5 

Steel worker ' 

66 1 

.32> . 

21.45 

1)0 

,54 

•274 

14.85 

Do i 

60i 1 

.27j 1 

16. 65 

J’ipo maker 

54 

.39 

21.05 

Do f 

60 1 

.‘2.5 1 

1.5.00 

Do 

6,3J 

.36J 

22.85 

Do 1 

60 1 

.271 ' 

16. .50 

Do 1 

51 

.30 

16.20 

Do 1 

66 1 

,25 ' 

16 50 

IlelrHT 1 

.54 

.271 

14.85 

Do 

IS 

.•25 

4.50 

Do 


.22^ 

1.06 

Do i 

60 

.25 

15.00 

Do 

60 

.25 

15.00 

Do 

661 

.30 

19.85 

Do. 

54 ' 

:25 

13 60 

Do 

60 

.25 

1.5.00 

Pipe maker 

4.5i 

‘W 

16:45 

Do 

00 

.25 

15.00 

Do.... 1 

54 


16 20 

Do 

60 

.224 

13,50 

Do 1 

54 

.30 

16:20 

Do 

60 

.25 

15.00 

Helper ' 

54 

.224 

'12. 15 

Do 

61 

,25 

1,5.25 

Pl}>e maker 

53i 

:32j 

17. 46 

Do 

30 

.25 

7.50 

Do 

54 

.30 

16.% 

Do 

60 

.25 

15.00 

Do 

54 

.364 

10. 6C 

Do 

54 

.25 

13.50 

Helncr 

48} 

.26 

12.20 

Do 

55 

.30 

16.50 

So.;:;;::::::;;:::: 

54 

.224 

12. 16 

Do 

13 

.25 

3.26 

Pine maker 

64 

.441 

24.00 

Do 

13 

.26 

3.25 

Helper 

54 

‘25 

13.60 

Do 

10 

.25 

2.60 

Do 

54 

.‘20 

124 

10.80 

Do.... 

30 

.25 

7.60 

Do... 

46 

6.60 

Do 

30 

,26 

7.50 

Do 

:ui 


8.10 

Do 

10 

.25 

2.50 

Pipe maker 

54 

.364 

10.60 


* Per w«»eir. » Overtime at time anti a half. 

» Overtime at time and a quarter. * Net t Ime. 

Per month. 
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Pay roll data for week ending June ■>. lOlu ( initinued. 



ril)« shop, factory— <-’onUl. 
ilel^r 

Pipe maker 

Helper 

Pil^e maker 

Ho 

Do 

Do 

Pipe shop, ofllce: 

('lerk.' 

Do 

Do 

Pipe shop, factory: “ 

Foreman 

JTelper 

Pipe maker 

Do 

l!eli>er 

Do 

Pipe maker 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ueljier 

I’lpe maker 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Helper 

Pipe maker 

Helper 

Insiiector 

Pipe maker 

Helper 

Pipe makei 

Heifer 

I’ipe maker 

Do 

Helper 

Pipe maker 

MiU’hine shop: a 

Foreman 

Machinist 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Helijer 

Machinist apprentice 

Machinist 

Helper 

Machinist 


a 

IS 

47 

54 

54 

45 

0.*)t 

54 

54 

54 

58 

54 

C»2.i 

54 

f)4 


$0.25 

.22i 

.:io 

.25 

.m 

.224 

.lU 

.221 

|j 12.00 
‘16.15 , 
00 I 

‘48.10 ' 
. 224 
.:i6i 

.;<o 

.224 

25 

*.22J 

.:i5 

3 

.:t0 
.224 
.40 
.30 
.424 
.30 
.274 
.,30 
.274 
130 00 

.324 
.224 
• lU 

.40 
.424 
.14 
.424 


Helper 

Maoninist 

Do 

Apprentice 

Helper 

Machinist 

Helper 

Machinist 

Maehinlst heliier 

Apprentice 

Do 

1 Per week, 
i Overtime 


$13.50 
«. 75 
15.95 
9.00 

14.45 

12. 15 

5.00 

10.45 

12.00 

16. 15 

9.00 

48. 10 

6.0. 5 

“5! 40 
10 65 

13.. 50 

12. 15 
15.75 
23.65 
22.95 
22.95 
16.20 

13.20 
21.60 
18 65 
22.95 

19.20 
7.40 

li*.20 
14.85 
30 00 
17 55 
11.25 
17.55 
12.80 
6.00 
21.60 
22.95 
7.55 
22.95 


:jo.oo 

..45 

.35 

,35 

.35 

.35 

.374 

.:H4 

.:35 

.:45 

.224 

.25 
1 6.26 
i‘ 'li. 10 
.25 
.35 
.26 
. to 
.374 

‘6.50 
.274 
.26 
.20 
.:i5 
.25 
.35 
.35 
‘ .5.26 
‘ 5.00 


30.00 
6.75 1 
18.90 
24. a5 
6.30 
6. 75 
7.20 
6.75 
6.75 
0. 75 
4.90 
4.50 
3.70 
23. 10 
,5.25 
23.05 
1,5.95 
21.60 
6.75 
6. 15 
6,20 
13.80 
12.25 
6.75 
4.25 
6. 75 
6. 75 
4.50 
5. 10 



Machine shop — (’ontinued. 
Machinist 
Do 
Do. 

Do 
Do 
Do 

Foundry molders 
Foreman. 

Molder 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 

Do... 

Coie makers 
Do.--- 
Helpeis... 

l>o 

Do.... 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Cupola lonler. . 

Apprentice — 

CaiVnler ... 

Boiler shop. * 

Foreman 
Boiler maker, 

Do 

Ifelper 

B u eter 

Helper 
Hi\eter. 

Boiler maker 
Helper 
Do. 

Ruoler 
Do 
Helper 
Do 

Boiler maker . 
llel|>er 
Do 
Do 

Pivot PI 
Helper . 

Do. 

Do. 

Biveter 
Helper 
Riveter 
Ilel^r 

Do 
Do 
Do 

Riveter 

Structural steel fahricatmp 
shop: ^ 


I Overtime at time and a quarter. 


at t ime atal a half. 



5938 REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Puy roH data for ivrd- endiny June 5, )910-~ Conti uucil. 


Total 

time*. 


per 

hour. 


Structural steel labricalluj? 
sliop— Coutinued 

lieli>er 

Fitter 

Helper 

Fitter 


Helper 

Fitter 

Marker 

Helper 

Ho 

Do 

Do., 

Foreman 

Helper 

Fitter 

Heli)er 

Do 

Marker 

Heller 

Fitter 


27 

10.22} 

H21 

.2.5 

54 

.22t 

54 

.25* 

5b5 

.m 

41 

.■22} 

54 

.25 

621 

.32} 

54 

.15 

36 

.22} 

54 

.12} 

54 

.22} 

54 

132.50 

54 

.22} 

56} 

.25 

55} 


54 

.•22} 

54 

.30 

45 

.•221 

60 

.2.5* 


Help<'r 

Fitter 

Do 


45 

54 

54 


.221 

.25 

.25 


Helper 


50 


.221 


\ mount 
due. 

1 

Total 

time. 

Rote 

per 

hour. 

Amount 

due. 

$<> 0-5 

Structural steel fal)ricatinK 
shops— Continued. 
Hel|>er 


$0.22} 

S1.90 

15 70 

Fitter 

56V 

.‘25 

14,10 

12 15 

Helper 

56} 

.22} 

12.70 

i;t..50 

14.10 

Do 

45 

.22} 

10. 10 

Do 

27 

.22} 

6.05 

9 20 

Do 

55 

.2'2} 

12.45 

13. .50 

Do 

60 

•22} 1 

13.50 

•20.40 

Do 

48 

!22j 

10.80 

8.10 

Do 

60 

13.50 

8 10 

Fitter 

01 

.25 

15.25 

6 75 

Marker 

45 

.27} 

12.35 

1*2. 15 

Do 

50 

.32} 

16.25 

32.50 

Helper 

52} 

.22} 

11.60 

12. 15 

Do 

54 

.22} 

12. 15 

14. 10 

Marker 

54 

.27} 

14.85 

12. 45 

Helper 

Do 

66} ! 

. 22} 

12.70 

12.15 

36 

.22} 

8. 10 

16.20 

Marker 

54 

.25 

13.50 

10.10 

Ilel[)er 

20} 

.221 

4.60 

15.00 


54 

.22} 

12. 15 

10. 10 

Do 

54 

.17} 

9. 45 

13. 50 

Do 

58} 

.‘22} 

13. 10 

13. .'>0 

Do.. 

54 

.1*2} 

6. 75 

11.25 

Markei 

54 

.36 

18.90 


Data fcom pay roll for ircck endiny Auyust di. Pi 10. 


[Two month.s after strik**.] 
NT MIHCK OK MEN 0.\ ROLL 


1910. 

June 5 (high). 

June rj 

June 19 

June 26 (low) . 

Julj 2 _ 

July 10 

July 17 

Julv 24 

July :n 


.uy.i 

317 

Aug. 

Aug. 


. :p>r» 

14. - - - . 

309 

299 

*»o4 

Aug. 

21 --- 

•>H 

309 

345 

244 

Sept. 

4_-- 

. 348 

209 

Si'pt. 

11 - 

337 

202 

Sept. 

18 

335 

287 

294 

Sept 

25 (high) 

352 


KKC,\riTrLATION. 
(Weekemimt' Aug. 21, 1910.) 


Num- 

ber. 


Paid on 
aooonnl 

Niim- 

Dcr. 


I*ald on 
account 

6 

Black*;miths 

177.85 

42 

Stnictural steel erecting, Alex- 


.59 

Beam .shop, structural fabi i04iting 

718. 65 


aiidria annex 

1714 f>> 

20 

Boiler sho'p 

293.70 

14 

Structural .steel erecting, Alex- 




78 ‘25 


andria annex 

216 45 



.5-26. 50 

19 

Yard 

220 15 

17 


496 15 




if 

20 

' / f vilpl Ivol 

347 00 

321 

Total 

6,396. 10 

22 

I .Machine shop 

340. 50 




5 

Elevator erectors 

98.25 


AVKRAGK EARNINO.S PKR M4X PKR 


3 

MiscelIaneou.s labor 

5a 00 


WKEK . 


5 i 

Patt«m <thop 

85 85 




3 i 

1>fvwa cr1«/\rk . ! 

84.30 

321 

Mon 1 

16.81 


i*inA otinn fiietorv 

767.25 

270 

Shopmen 

14.81 

53 1 

.Qf ffeKlAe . . 1 

69 00 

45 

O nice and store I 

29.30 


store 

211 .36 





> Per week. 



OPEN AND CLOSED SUOP CONTROVERSY IX I.OS ANCELKS. 5939 


Data from pajf roll far \rvck ending Augunf 11, fOlO — ContimwL 


Number of shopmen a1 • 
11 i cents per. hour.. 
12J cents pt'r hour, 
15 cents per hour_^ 
18 cents per hour-- 
20 cents per hour__ 
22 J cents per hour- 
25 cents per hour. . 
27 i cents per honr- 
27i cents per hour. 
oO cents per hour. 


.*121 cents’ per hour 

cents per hour. 

.■’,5 cents per hour 

oOj cents per hour 

2.7 1 cents per hour 

cents per hour-.. 

40 cents per hour 

42 i cents per hour 

4 lit cents per hour 

44* cents per hour 

55 cents per hour 

$5 00 per week 

$5.50 per week 

$5 75 per week 

$G per week . . . 

$10 per week _ 

i l2 per w'eek 

15 per week 

10 15 per week 

$17 per week 

$18 per week 

$18 50 per week 

$50 per week 

$.‘»2.;)0 per week 

$40 40 per week 

$48 10 per week 


Office -Engineers and draftsmen • 

Drnftsmuu, per month-. 

Mechanical engineer do 

Slructural saiesmau. .-do. . 

Apprentice do- 

Draftsman per month- - 

Superintendent’s clork-_do — 

Mechanical draftsman .-do 

Apprentice do 

Do do 

Draftsman du_ 

Do do- 


7 

1 

14 

I 

1 

1 

11 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 I 
1 :i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

5 

1 

I 

1 

276 


$86. 65 
160. 00 
86 65 
:iU 00 
$78. 00 
140 . 87 
125. 00 
50. 00 
27 10 
UM) 00 
85. 00 


Office- Engineers and draftsmen- 
Continued. 

Draftsman per monlh- 


— do- 
do- 

do-- .. 

do 

_ do — _ 

---do 

(lo 

do 


Do 

Do - . 

Do 

Office, clerical : 

SUl|)ping clerk _ 

Steuograph(‘r _ _ 

Clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Office boy do 

Clerk do 

Do do 

Do _ do_- 

Stenographer .do-_ 

Collector - do — 

Telephone operator do 

Cost clerk do . 

Clerk do. 

Office men- Number at' 

$26 i>er w'eek 

$27.10 per week 

per week 

47.65 per we<‘k . 

60 per AVeek - 

! 65 per w eok 

70 Imu’ w eek 

71 50 per week 

$75 per wei'k 

$78 per week . _ 

$85 per week 

$86 65 per week — _ . 

! l)0 per week 

100 per week 

117 per week . 

125 per w(*ok 

155 per week 

$140.85 per week 

$100 per w eek _ 


Store — Number of men at 

$20 per w eek 

$25.40 per week 

$10.50 per w’eek 

$6 per week ( ho\ ) .. . 
$16 50 per W’eck* 


$86. 65 
78. 00 
71. 50 
78, 00 

00. 00 
117. 00 
78. 00 
75 00 
155. 00 
26 00 
26 00 
17. G5 
05. 00 
70. 00 
100. 00 
GO. 00 
117. 00 
70. 00 


" 1 
“ I 
1 


1 

20 


‘ -\ppreutlces. 


-’Office boys and appreutn es in draftingroom 



Total 

time. 

Bate 

per 

hour 

Vmouni 

<lue 


Total 

time. 

Rate 

per 

hour. 

Amount 

due. 

Structural steel erectors; » 




Structural steel e»eeiors 

ei 






$40.40 





Steel worker 

56 


15.00 

Steel worker ... 

701 

10. 36J 

$2.5. 45 

Do 


.3S| 

27. 10 

Do. ... 

67 


.33* 

22. .50 

Do 

:16 

. .15 

12.60 

Do 

<•7 


.33* 

22.50 

Do 

75? 

..15 

‘26. 50 

Do 

57 


.33* 

19.23 

Do 

54 i 

•271 

15.05 

Do 

75 


.33* 

25.25 

Do 

701 

.‘161 

27.60 

Do 

84 

*15,00 

15.00 

Do 

54* 

.:i3| 

IH.00 

Do 

60 

.27* 

16.65 

Do 

1 753 

.33^ 

25. 25 

Do 

60 

.25 

15.00 

Do . . 

5H4 

.:i3i 

19.50 

Do 

71 

i .274 

19. 50 

Do. 

54l 

• sal 

18.25 

Do 

481 

.33* 

16.25 

Do 

542 

..33? 

18.25 

Do 

58* 

.33* 

19. .50 

Do 

573 

.361 

20.85 

Do 

50 

.25 

12.50 

Do 

75 

.3^ 

i 25.25 

Do ! 

9 

.27* 

2.50 

Do 

54* 

.33? 

18.25 

Do : 

IB 

.33* 

6.00 

Do 

54 

.25 

13.50 

Do 

45 

.27* 

12.50 

Do 

363 

.37* 

10.10 

Do 

14 

.27* 

3.75 

Do 

75} 

■ 33* 

25.25 

Do 

23 

• 27* 

6.40 

Do 

5^ 

.33* 

16,90 

Do 

18 

.33* 

6.00 


543 

.33* 

18.25 

Do 

18 

.27* 

5.00 

Do....! 

67i 

.3.3* 

23.50 

Do 

IS 

.33* 

6.0t> 


1 Overtime at time and a half. 


> Per week. 



5940 OF COMMlSfelOFt BF^lATIOKS. 

Dtitafrovi pay roll for week ending August 21, Continued. 



» J er week. 


. Overlim., at time and a qnarter. ’ Overtime al time and a half. 


* Net time 



OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP COXTBOVERSY ]X LOS ANGELES. 5941 


Data from pay roll for nrrh ending August 21, 1910 — Conlmued. 


I’ipe shop, 

i lerk 

Do 

Do 

lipe shop, factory: 

Foreman 

Vipe maker 

Helper 

I’ipe maker 

Helper 

iMpe maker 

Hel^r 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


ripe maker 

Helper 

Do 

Tu^'peelor 

Helper 

Pipe maker 

Do 

Do 

Helper 

Pipe maker 

Helper 

Do 

1 ‘ipe maker 

Helper 

J ii)e maker 

Do 

Do 

Helper 

I’ipe maker 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Helper 

Do 


Pijw mtP ei 

Helfwr 


Pipe maker 

Do 


Helper 

Pipe maker, 

IleljHir 

Pipe maker 
Helper 


Total 1 
time. 

Rato 

lier 

hour. 

Amount 

due. 

• 

Total 

time. 

Kate 

J'*'* 

hour. 

Amount 

due. 




Pipe shop, faclory— Con. 




54 i 

112.00 

*12.00 

Helper 

54 

*o.in 

16.00 

54 

i$lH.15 

16. 15 

1)0 

14 

.22'. 

3. 15 

54 

*10.00 

10.00 

Do 

18 

.25 

4.50 




Do 



.90 

54 


IS. 10 





55 

.3rti 

19. .V. 

Kreetor 

534 

.37’, 

20.05 

54 

.22S 

12.15 

Do 

56] 

.40 

22.70 

:ni 

.30 

10.80 

Inspector 

73^ 

.40 

29.60 

54 

.22\ 

12. 15 

Helper 

68} 

.274 

18.90 

27 

.;io 

S. 10 

Do 

2Hl 

.25 

7.10 

IS 

.22V 

4.05 

Stables : 3 




54 

d 

12.15 

Driver with his ov n 




3fi 

8.10 

team 

54 

30.00 

30.00 

54 


19. .50 

Do 

00 

12.00 

12.00 

45 

14.60 

Do 

6() 

1.5 (H) 

15.00 

54 

.22t 

, 12.15 

Do 

00 

12.00 

12.00 

5D, 

.114 

5. 70 

Stme. 




23 

.22! 

.5. 15 

Clerk 

54 

20 00 

20 00 

5S 

.304 

20.95 

Salevsman 

54 

25 40 

25.40 

54 

.25 

13. 50 

Handy man 

54 

16 50 

16. .50 

45 

..30 

13. .50 

Helper 

54 

4 1 00 

6.00 

51 

‘ 30.00 

;io.oo 

Btetiographer 

54 

10 50 

16.50 

51 

.25 

13.50 

Yaids;‘ 




45 

.33\ 

1.5. 00 

Foreman 

54 

> 17.00 

17 00 

54 

. 304 

19.50 

Lahoier 

41 

,25 

10 25 

54 

.32! 

17.5.5 

Do 

51 

. ’’24 

12.15 

54 

.22i 

12. 15 

Do 

63 

.’2.5 

15. 75 

a:) 

.30 

20.25 

Do 

54 

.25 

13.50 

23 

.22i 

.5. 15 

Do 

55> 

.25 

13.85 

54 

.22‘ 

12. 15 

1)0 

34 

.25 

8.50 

54 

.30 

10. 20 

Do 

18 

.25 

4 50 

54 

.275 

1 1, 85 

Do 

32 

.20 

6 40 

55 

.37J 

20.00 

Do 

5.3 

.22> 

11.90 

54 

..321 

17. .55 

Do 

06 

.20 

13.20 

75 

.:irt4 

27. 10 

Do 

54 

. 27 i 

14.85 

54 

i . 22» 

12. 15 

Do 

70 

!22A 

15 75 

70i 

.30* 

21.05 

Do 

53 

.25* 

13.2.) 

54 

..37i , 

17 .55 

1)0 

45 

.25 

11.25 

54 

.44J 

24 on 

Do 

4.5 

.22\ 

10. 10 

54 

.30 

10 20 

Do ... . 

45 

‘.2I' 

11 25 

54 

. 22 ", 

12 15 

Do 

45 

.25 

11 25 

45 

! 121 

5. 60 

Do 

23 

.25 

5.75 

5-1 

.304 

19. .50 

BlaCk.smiths 




54 

.221 

12 15 

Illacksmilh 

41 

.413 

17.10 

.54 

.221 

12 15 

! Helper 

56 

.25 

14.00 

54 

•301 

19 .50 

: Do 

52 

.25 

13.00 

54 

.304 

19. .50 

Blacksmith 

64 

.374 

20.25 

49 

.30 

14 70 

Do 

18 

.36 

6 30 

54 

.274 

14 85 

Helper 

32 

.22,i 

7.20 

.54 

.321 

17 .55 

1 Kngineei 

54 

* 18.00 

18 00 

tvl 

.IS* 

11.35 

' Storekeeper 

54 

< 2 25 

13.50 

IS 

.40 

7. 20 

Vv’atchmaii 

91 

> 18.50 

IS .50 

54 


13.50 






a Overtime at time and a half. 


Per day. 





5942 REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Pay roU for tverk ( miiny Oclohrr 23^ 19t^. 
fAlMJindria Annex.] 
ItKCAPlTlfLATIDN. 


Num* 

tier. 


10 

34 

34 

18 

18 

21 

3 
30 

4 
1 
4 

61 

4 


Blacksmiths 

Structiual steel fabricating shop. 

Boiler shop 

Cariientcrs 

Ottice, engineers 

O nice, clerical 

Foimary 

Elevator erectors 

Machine shop 

Miscellaneous labor 

Pattern shop 

Pipe shop, office 

Pipe shop, factorv 

Stables 


imomit 
due. j 

Num- 

ber. 


Anmuni 

due. 

1162. 7 a 

7 

Store 

1217. ry) 

482. 1.') 

17 

Van! 

201.60 

4.')9. 75 

54 

Structural steel erectors, Alex- 


77.15 


andria annex 

856.65 

.500.95 

19 i 

Structural steel erectors 

309. 9(1 

496.00 
357.6.) 1 

347 

Total 

5,869.90 

65.00 1 
467.811 1; 

56. 7.5 j 
81.70 1 
84. 30 1 
921. 10 j 

70. 00 : 

j 

347 

WERAOE KAENINGS PER MAX 
PER WKKK. 

Men 

16.90 

47 

Men, office and store 

2,). 8.5 

300 

Shopmen 

15.50 


Office — Enpinoors and draftsmen 

Draftsman per mouth — $SC>. G5 

Mechanical engineer do IGO. oo 

Structural steel sales- 
man- - per month-, SO. (*."> 

Apprentice do 00 

Draftsman do 7S. 00 

SuiX'rlntendenf s clerk- -do 140. S.l 

Mechanical draftstnau_-do--. _ rjr». 00 

Apprentice do ri2. 00 

Do--- do -JO. 7o 

Draftsman do So. OO 

Do do__ . SO. t>r> 

Ik) do 78. tlO 

Apprentice do SO. S.l 

Do do 4<*. 0r> 

Office', clerical : 

Shipping clerk do 00. 00 

(Merk do 117.00 

Stenographer do 781. on 

nerk do 7r». 00 

Bookkeeper do 00 

Office boy do 26. 00 

Do do 2t>. 00 

(Mcrk do 47.65 

Office lx>v do JIO. S5 

Do - do 00 

Clerk do 65. 00 

Stenographer do 70. 00 

Collector do 100, tSl 

Telephone operator do 60, 00 

Cost clerk do 117.00 

Office, number of men at ’ 

$26 per month * 2 

$29.25 i)er month * 1 

$50.55 per month * 2 

$.50 per month '2 

$46.6,5 per month >1 

$47.75 per month >1 

$52 per month '1 

$60 per month ' 1 

$65 per montli 1 

$70 per month I 

! 75 per month 1 

78 per month 5 

S5 per month I 

$86.65 per month H 

$90 p<*r month 1 

$100 per month 1 

$117 per month 2 

$125 per month. 1 

$13.“! per month 1 


Office, number of men at — Contd. 

$140.85 per month .. 

$160 per montli 

Store, number of men at : 

$12 per week 

$16.50 per week 

$18 p<‘r week 

$20 per week 

$25.40 per week 

Number of .shop men a1 : 

in cents per hour 

14 cents per hour 

15 cents per hour _ 

17i cents jM‘r liour 

18 cents per hour 

20 cents per hour 

22i cents p«'r hou!’__ 

25 cents per hour, 

271 cents per hour 

273 cents iH*r hour 
30 cents per hour-- . 

.504 cents per hour 

321 cents i)er hour 

351 c<»nt.s per hour 

35 cents per hour - - 

.564 cents per hour,. , 

87i cents iht hour 

38 J cents {>ep hour 

40 cents per hour 

42 i cents per hour-- . - 

44l cents per hour 

418 cents per hour , 

45 <‘ents per hour . , , _ 

50 cents per hour 

55 cents per hour 

$5 jMM- week 

i 6 per week - - 

6.50 |>er week, - - - 

10 per w’cek _ , 

12 per week-- 

$15 j)pr week - . , , 

$16.15 per week - 

$17 per week 

$IS per week . - 

1 18..50 per week 

28. S5 per week 

50 r)er week 

52.50 per week 

40.40 per week 

48.10 per week _ 


» Office boys and drafting-room apprentices. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

! 

1 

I 

3 

- 1 
* 1 

= T 

.5:t 

.51 

27 

1 

19 

4 

4 
59 
18 
15 

8 

1 

15 

5 
*> 

1 

I 

I 

2 

= 1 

S' 1 

- 


1 

1 

1 


I 

I 


300 


•Apprentices. 



OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTROVERSY IN LOS ANOELEa 5943 
ray roll for vmIc endmg October 1910 — Conlinuod. 



'Potal 

time. 

Rate 

per 

hour. 

Amount 

due. 

tifliiral steel erecting:" 




S».eel worker 

27 

S0.33i 

S9.00 

Do 

50i 

.331 

16. 85 

Do 

34 

.271 

9 45 

Do 

4n 

.334 

13 85 

Do 

60$ 

.334 

20. 10 

Do... . . . 


.334 

1.3. 85 

Do 

.33$ 

16 85 

Do 

51i 

.364 

18 60 

Do 

50 

.36$ 

18.05 

Do 

5(n 

.3.34 

16.85 

I)o 

50$ 

.33$ 

18.85 

Do 

60V 

.3:14 

20 10 

Do... 

50$ 

.334 

16.8.5 

Do 

4U 

.:i.3| 

13 85 

Do 

50i 

.301 

15 45 

Do 

34 

.3.34 

11.35 

Do 

50$ 

..361 

18 ‘25 

Do 

42V 

.:k35 

11 15 

i)o . . . ... . 

51 V 

.33? 

17 15 

Do 

60$ 

..334 

A) to 

Do 

50i 

..^34 

16 H5 

Do 

41$ 

.334 

13, 85 

Do 

64 

.334 

17. 15 

Do 

5U 

..kll 

17. 15 

Do 

50} 

.3.3.1 

16.8.5 

Do 

50$ 

.334 

18.85 

Do 

Do 

ll!< 

.334 

.334 

.27i 

16 8.5 
16.85 
12,10 

Do 

43$ 

Do 

50V 

..361 

18 25 

Do 

36 

.33$ 

12 00 

Do ' 

50'. 

.m 

16.85 

Do... 

50$ 

.33$ 

16 85 

Do 

50. 

.%34 

16 .85 

Do 

.50' 

.334 

16 8.5 

Do 

601 

.;i34 

i 20 10 

Forpinaii ... 

63 

*.30.00 

30 on 

Stpol workoi 

67' 

35 

23 60 

Do 

54 

.27*. 

H .S.5 

Do 

07i 

i 30* 

20 25 

Do 

1 

.25 

5 3.5 

Do 

40 

.25 

10 10 

Do 

22\ 

25 

5 60 

Do 

46 

.35 

16 10 

Do 

43 

.271 

11.80 

Do 

65 

.35' 

22 75 

Do 

671 

..25 

23.60 

Do 

.55 

25 

1.3 75 

Do 

tl 

22i 

0 20 

Do 

6.5', 

..30 

19 55 

Do 

651 

.271 

17 % 

Do 

tuil 

.30 

19.86 

Do 

651 

27' 

17 95 

Do 

i 54 

.30 

16.20 

Do 

381 

..30 

1! 15 

Foreman .... 

54 

*40.40 

40.40 

Steel worker 

54 

.:io; 

16 50 

Do 

24i 

.3SS 

9. .55 

Do 

15V 

.:i5 

5.40 

Do 

.274 

13.90 

Do ' 

50$ 

.,'134 

16 85 

Do 

50$ 

..334 

16 85 

Do 

461 

.334 

15 .50 

Do 

50$ 

.334 

16.85 

Do 

50$ 

.334 

16.85 

Do 

5(1$ 

.33$ 

16.85 

Do 

51$ 

.334 

17. 15 

Do 

.50$ 

..364 

13.25 

Do 

32.$ 

.301 

9.95 

Do 

50$ 

,a34 

16.85 

Do 

12 

.274 

.3. .35 

Do 

ttern shops: * 

60i 

.275 

16.75 

Foremen 

1 

*30.00 

i 30.00 

Helper 

1 .54 

.224 

12. 15 

Do 

60$ 

.25 

16.60 

Pattemmalwr 

! .54 

.424 

32.95 


'»’otul 

time. 


HtabloK: « 

l>ri\er with hw own 

team 

IHi 

l»o 

Do 

Store. 

Clerk 

Salesman . . . 
ilaa<l\ man 
LaoorVr . . . 
Stenogra]>her, 

Yards: & 

Foreman. . . 

IIeli)er. . . 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do... . 

Do. . . 

Do. . . 

Do. . 

Do. . . 

Do. . . 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 

Do... . 

Do.. . 

Do 

ritwshoj), fuctoiv * 
Helper... 

Pll)e maker . . . . 

nel|)er 

Pil)e maker 

Do 

Do 

Hel|>er 

!M|)e makei 

Heli>er 

l’ll)e maker 

Do 

Do 

Do 

IIeli>er 

maker 

IlMi)er 

W 

l’il)e maker 

Do 

l>o 

Helper 

Pipe maker 

Uel|)ei 

I'Ipe maker 

Helper 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pii)eshop, ofllce. ‘ 

Clerk 

Do 

Do 

Pipe shop, lactory: 

Foreman 

Pipe maker 

Hel^ 

Pipe maker 

Heli)er 

Pipe maker 

Heliw 

Do 

lil)e maker 

Helf)er 

PiV)e maker 


Rale 

per 

hour. 


|Amount 

due 


» Overtime at time and a half. 
2 Per week. 


3 0\'ertime at time and a quarter 
* I’er day. 


*130.00 

*15.00 

* 12.00 

* 12.00 

* 20.00 
*25 40 
*16.50 
* 2.00 
jsiS.OO 

1*17.00 

.25 

.25 

.22i 

.25 

.25 

.22i 

.22i 

.20 

.22i 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.22i 

.25 

.22J 

.321 

.27} 

.37$ 

.325 

.36^ 

.221 

.30 

.22V 

.32.$ 

.441 

.32i 

.:vo 

.15 

.30^ 

.221 

.27$ 

.30^ 
.30 
.27 V 
.33$ 
.271 
.3()t 
.22i 
.27i 
.18 
.III 
.22^ 
.14 

* 12.00 
» 10. 00 
* 16. 15 

*48. 10 
.361 
.25 
.27i 
.30 
.25 
.30 
.22i 
. 22 $ 
.35 
.22i 
.36* 

Net time. 


130. 

15. 
12 . 
12 . 

20 . 

25. 

16. 
10 . 
18. 

17. 
14. 

18. 
12 . 
13. 
13. 

6 . 

13! 

11 . 

13. 

14. 


13. 

12 . 

4, 

12 . 

11 . 

14. 
20 . 
17. 
21 . 
12 . 
22 . 
12 . 
17. 
24. 

17. 
16. 

8 . 

19. 

12 . 

12 . 

19. 

19. 

15. 

14. 

15. 
14. 
19. 

4. 

13. 

11 . 

2 . 

12 . 

2 , 

12 . 

10 . 

16. 

48. 

19. 

13. 

14. 
12 . 
13. 
16. 
12 . 
11 . 

18. 
4. 

19. 





5944 REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Pay roll for irrfh endiny October 2S, 19i0 — rontijiuocl. 


ripe shop, factory— Con. 
llel^ 

I’lpe maker 

Helper 

ripe maker 

Jleljw 

Pipe maker 

In.si)ector 

Kelper 

I’ipe maker 

Do 

Do 

Helijer 

Do!!!!!!!!!'! !.! 

Do 

Pipe maker 

M<K‘hine shop; =• 

Machinist 

Do 

Do 

Helper 

Machinist 

Apprentice 

Machinist 

Helper 

Machinist 

Apprentice 

Helper 

Machinist 

Helper 

Machinist 

Helper 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Machinist 

Helper 

Machinist 

Do 

Apprentice 

Machinist 

Helper 

Machinist 

Do 

Helper 

MachinisI 

Do 

Blacksmiths: ^ 

Blacksmith 

Helper 3 

Blacksmith 

Helper 

Do 

Blacksmith 

Do 

Hel^ 

Do!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
Carpenter.s: » 

Foreman 

t^arpenter 

HelijW 

Do!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Elevator erectors: * 

Erector 

Helper 

Inspector 

Mlsoellaneotis; * 

Engineer 

Storekeeper 

Watchman 

Do. 


Rato 

•Amount 


Total 

Rate 

Amount 

per 

hour. 

due. 


time. 

per 

hour. 

due. 



Foundry raolder.s: 




10.271 

$14.8.5 

Foreman 

,54 

*30.00 

$30.00 

. 22 J 

12. 15 

Holder 

,54 

.40 

21.60 

.27i 

14. a5 

Do 

54 

.40 

21.60 

.{Oi 

12.10 

Do 


.40 

21.60 

.27i 

14.85 

Do 

.54 

.40 

21.60 

.30 

16.20 

Do 

54 

.40 

21.60 

. 22 i 

8.30 

Do 

54 

.40 

21.60 

. 25 

n.25 

Do 

54 

.,37i 

20.25 

.:k) 

16.20 

Coremakers 

54 

.35 

18.90 

I.IO.OO 

30.00 

Do 

54 

.30 

16.20 

.221 

12»15 

Helpers; * 




.,u! 

10.65 

Lal>orer 

66 

. 22.1 

14.85 


19. .50 

* 1)0 

66 

.224 

14.85 

.mi 

19 50 

Do 

.54 

.224 

12. 15 


13. .50 

1)0 

54 

.224 

12. 15 

. 22 i 

12. 1.5 

Do 

.54 

.25 

13.50 

.30 

7.3,5 

Do 

54 

.224 

12. 15 

. 22t. 

12. 15 

Do 

5t 

.224 

12. 15 

.42i 

22.9,5 

Do 

.54 

.2.5 

13. .50 



Do 

.'^►4 

* 5. (K) 

6.00 


17. 50 

1 1 Do 

54 

. 2.5 

13. .50 

.37i 

20. 25 

Carpenters 

54 

. 35 

18.90 

.45 

13.95 

Boiler snop: = 




115.00 

1,5.00 

, Foreman 

.54 

.4lt 

24.00 

.40 

27.90 

Helper 

61 

.224 

12. 15 

‘ 5.00 

.5.00 

Do 

.51 

.224 

12. 1.5 

. 

1.S.90 

Boiler maker 

54 

.374 

20. 2.5 

. 2.5 

17.75 

He' per 

491 

.224 

11.20 

.40 

21 00 

Do 

51 

.224 

12. 15 

' U. 50 

6 . .50 

Riveter 

.54 

.30 

16.20 

. 22 ', 

12. 15 

Boiler maker 

54 

. 10 

21.60 

. «) 

21. 60 

Helper 

4.5 

.224 

10.10 

. 22 i 

14. 15 

1)0 

.5t 

.274 

14.8.5 

. 35 

18.90 

Do... 

.50 

.14 

7.00 

.20 

12.00 

Do 

.54 

.224 

12. 1.5 

. 27i 

1.5.65 

1)0 

54 

.25 

13. .V) 

291 

12.15 

Do 1 

.51 

.2.5 

1.3. .50 

!‘Bt 

2 00 

Do 1 

.54 

. 2.5 

1.3. .50 

.:>5 

15. 75 

Do 1 

42 

. 2.5 

ia.50 

.20 

9..S.5 1 

Do ' 

54 

.224 

12. 15 

. t71 

19. 70 

Riveter 

.51 

..30 

16.20 

:i.5' 

16.95 

Foreman 

.54 

> 2S. 8,5 

28.S.5 

1 0 IKI 

6.00 ] 

Helper 

.50 

. 22 J 


11.25 

.40 

21.60 1 

Boiler maker 

.54 

..37, 


20. 2.5 

' 16. 1.5 

16. 15 i 

Heli)er 

54 

.27, 


14.8.5 

. iV, 

22 . S5 

Do 

5-1 

.2,5 

1.3, .50 

. .1.5' 

1S.90 1 

i>o 

.50 

. 22 J. 

11.2.5 

' 1.5. 00 

12..V) ; 

Do.. . . . 

.54 

. 22 ’ 

12.15 

. 15 

23.95 

Do 

.54 

. 22 t 

12. 1.5 

H) 1 

11.20 

Do 

51 

.2.5 

13. .50 

1 1 


Do 

.51 

.224 

12. 1.5 

• Hi 

22. .50 

Do 

54 

.2.5 

13. .50 

. 27i 

11.40 

Riveter 

18 

.30 

.5.40 

..50 

27.00 

Helper 

1 51 

.224 

12. 1.5 

, 2.5 

14. (W 

Do 

' 51 

.2.5 

13. .50 

. 25 

14 00 

I)o 

1 36 

.224 

8.10 

..305 

17. 10 

Do 

18 

.22 


i.a5 

.37$ 

20.25 

Structural steel f.tlnicalink 




.2.5 

14.00 

' shop: 3 




.2.5 

11.2.5 

' Foreman 

.54 

1 32. .50 

32. .50 

,27i 

11.25 

; Marker 

.54 

.274 

14.85 



Fitter 

54 

.25 

1.3. .50 

..5.5 

29.70 

: Helper 

54 

.25 

13. .50 

.35 

18.90 

, Do 

.50 

.25 

12. .50 

.r. 

11.25 

, Do 

52 

.25 

13.00 

.25 

2.25 

Marker 

.54 

.:w) 

16.20 

.25 

15.05 

’ Do 

54 

.27 


14.85 



Helper 

54 

.22 


12. 15 

.40 

25.20 

Fitter 

54 

.27 


14.8.5 

271 

15. 10 

Do 

54 

.27 


14.85 


25,60 

Helper 

54 

.22 

: 

12.15 



Do 

54 

.25 

13.50 

‘ 18.00 

18.00 

Fitter 

54 

.27} 

14.85 

.2.5 

13.50 

Marker 

54 

.271 

14. 8.5 

> 18. .50 

18.50 

Helper 

54 

.26 

13. 50 

.25 

6.76 

Do 

54 

.25 

13.50 


I Per week. > Overtime at lime and a half. ‘ Oxertinie at lime and u quarter. ♦ Net time. 



OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTKOVERSY IN LOS ANGELES. 5945 


Pay roll for week ending October Zd, If) 10 — ( on(iiuu*d. 



Total 

time. 

Rate 

per 

hour. 

» 

Amount 

due. 


Structural steel fabricating 




Structmal steel fabricating 

shop— Continued. 




shop— Continued. 

Helper 

51 

$0.22* 

$12. 15 

Helper 

1)0 

54 

.22* 

12. 1.5 

Do 

Do 

54 

.17* 

9.45 

Do 

Fitter 

54 

.271 

14.85 

Do 

Marker 

54 

.3.5 

18.90 

Do 

Helper 

54 

.221 

12.15 

Do 

Do 

54 

.2.5 

13. 50 

Marker 

Do 

45 

.25 

11.25 

Do 

Do 

54 

.221 

12.15 



Amount 

duo. 


Data from pay roll for week ending AiujUBf J, 1914- 


RE('A]‘iTULATION. 


Blacksmiths $9C 00 

Structural stool fabricating 9 (Kj 0) 

Boiler shop 044.8.') 

(carpenters 89.5.5 

Engineorlng, ollice 1, 101. 55 

Foundry 400 70 

Office, clerical 732. 85 

Machine .shop 061 GO 

Elevator erectors 197. 20 

Miscellaneous labor 85 SO 

I’.ittern shop 73.70 

I’ipe shop, office 97 30 


Number of shop men at; 

I9t cents l>er hour 

20 cents* do.. 

22i cents do. . 

25 cents do. . 

27J cents do. . 

27i cents do.. 

30 cents do. . 

30t cents do.. 

32* cents do.. 

33* cents do.. 

35 cents do.. 

361 cents do.. 

37 J cents do.. 

38| cents do.. 

40 cents do.. 

42* cents do.. 


47 Pipe shop, fad oiy. 

4 Stabks 

70 Structural 

16 Yard.s 


VNERAGE Vl.R M.S.V rKR WEEK. 


383 Men 

318 Shopmen. 
05 Olhcc 


Married. 

Single. 



Married. 



i Number of .shop men at— Con. I 



1 2 


nor hour.. 

1 




do.... 

12 

5 

15 

411 cents. . 


2 

39 

40 

$15.00 

l)er week. . 

1 

19 

22 

18 00 

do 

2 


2 

18.50 

do 

1 

16 

9 ' 

17.30 

do — 


3 

6 1 

20.00 

do.... 


5 

7 ; 

30.00 

do — 

1 

5 

13 : 

32.50 

do.... 

1 

7 

! 

.3,5.00 

do — 

2 

7 

4 ; 

36 00 

do. . . 

3 

9 

3 

:16.90 

do ... 

1 

4 

15 

12 

3 1 

40,40 

do.... 

1 

li 

'Potal 


174 


' Apprentice.s, ^ Outside men with board, lodging, and e.\i>enses allowed. 

38819° — Dor. 415, 64-1 — vol, 6 55 

fel n 





5046 BEPOBT OF COMTVaSSIOU ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS* 


Data from, pfl// roU/or irreh ending August 2^ 19t4 — Continued. 


(i*>n(‘t’al ofllce ; 

V 'it y buyer, Hlugltt_por moul h 

SUipplng clerk, aingle-do 

Teb'pKono operator, single 

per month 

flerk, married do 

Sleuograpln'r, single __do 

Do - - do 

('lerk, single do 

Telephone operator, single 

per month 

(’ashler, married do 

Clerk, single d«» 

Stenographer, single _-«lo 

Cost married do 

Clerk, single do„ 

Otliee hoy, single do 

( olleetor, married <lo 

Slenograplier, singl(‘. .do 

<Hli(‘e hoy, single _«to 

I’tpe .salesman, married, do 

(’ierk, m.arried do 

Clerk, Singh'. _ do. 


.$'J00. on 

lo.'i. 00 

."•T. 00 
00 
s:i :v.K 
.10 
or). 00 

0 * 2 . 00 
L7r>. 00 
(i.l. 00 
7,1. 00 

no 00 
00. 00 
•!4. 07 

7S 00 

:io .1:1 
20(). 07 
\H) 00 

(;r» 00 


1 Ie\,itor 

'salesman, nianied 



per mouth..- 

llT) (M) 

.SI riictui'al 

salesman, m.inied 



per month. _ 

12.2. 00 

Cl<'’k, married. _ do 

71. no 

M met lira 1 

salesman, m.irried 



per month. . 

1 2 .'). 00 

Ml elianieal 

engineer, married 



pi'i* month.. 

175 00 

i'lerk, sing 

'e . . (h) .. . 

52 oO 

Do-. 

do. 

0.4, 17 

sale-miaii. mariied 



per moniii 

87 no 

S( rnetuial 

■'aievin.in. marm d 



per unmrl) 

100 OO 


j .Mamed. 

Single. 

amber of otflce men at . 1 


$21.07 

permontli. 1 

' 1 , 

22 7.1 

<lo ... 

1 1 

.'40 32 

<io....i . . 

1 1 :l 

;4i.(>7 

do... 1 . ... 

! >11! 

2t'. Ki 

do... ' . . 

' 1 1 

42 33. .. . 

.... do... : . 

' 2 

11 17.. 

— do... !. . . 

'M 

52 00 

do... 

i 'll 

17 00 

do.. . . . . 

' ) 

02 00 . 

do.- 1 

1 

<)o 00 

do.. 1 


7 1. .10 

'io... I 


7.3 IIS 

do... 1. 


7.1.00 

do... 1 

1 

TSOO 

do.. .1 1 


K3.33 

do 1. 

1 

SI .10 

'1 

I 

S7..10 

1 

.. 

!)0 00 

.... do . . 2 


9,4 17 


1 


1 



General oflice — Continued. 

Structural salesman, slugte 
per months.. 
Structural ssleetnan, married 
per month- _ 
Elevator salesman, married 
per month- - 
Plate salesman, married 

per month 

Superintendent's clerk, mar- 

rli*d per month 

Structural salesman, married 

p(‘r month 

Assistant superintendent, mar- 
ried per month-- 

Drafting roem : 

Druftsmau,siugle-por month-. 
(.!hief draftsinan, married 

per month 

Draftsman, singh* do 

Appri'iiliee, single do 

Draflsman, married do 

Engini'er, married do 

Tracer, single ___ do 

Draftsman, single do 

Engineer, married do 

Draftsman, married do 

Apprentice, single do 

Tracer, .single do 

Draflsman, single do. 

Do -.-do:..” 

Draftsman, married do 

Apprentice, single do 

Traier. single.. ... do 

Draflsman, single do. 

Do do 

Drafl'^mau, man led ..do 

Do . ,i„ 

Oiflce, janilor, married do 


,$100. 00 
i:t5. 00 
225. 
240. 00 
ISO. 00 
225. 00 
275. 00 

71, no 
1.10. 00 

DJO. 00 

10't 0() 

1 1 4, 82 
11. 17 
78. 00 

i:;o. 00 
1 00. 00 

20. 82 
42. 22 
too. 00 

72. 00 
100 00 

21, 07 
4,1. 22 
104 00 
104, 00 
1)0. 00 

78, 00 
58. 50 


NumlH>r of njllee men at— Con 


100 . 00 . 
104 (K). 
10.1 00 
110 00 . 
t 1 I 

12.1 (N) 

1 lOIK). 
I.D D 
1 41 00 
1 10 0 ') 

171 IH) 
2IK) 00 
221 00 
2101)0 
2(rf!(>7 . 
27.1.00- 
5'<50 .. 

Tutnl 


..per month 
. .do.. 
...do .. 
...do... 
..do... 
-do 
..do. 
...do... 
. do .. 
lio 
do 

do . 
. do . 
. .do 
.. do 
.. do 
. -do 


M.nriod. , dinglo. 


I 01Iic« hoys and dfafUufrCoom appianUms 



OPEN ANI> QLOSED STIOP COXTUOVERSY IN LO£> \NGELKS. 5947 


Dntaporn pay roll for wrrh toujing Augu^if /9t^— (’ontinued 


Stiuctural steel fabrieatiii}' 
shop: 1 

Foreman, married, 
Fitter, married.. 

Fitter, single 

Helper, single .. . 

Fitter, single. . 
Helper, married. 
Helper, single... 
Markei , single.. . 
}lel]H‘r, man ied. 

Do 

Do 

.\Ia( Wer, iniii t led. 
Fitter, mai t l■’fl.. 
ilelpei , single.. . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fitter, snn.lr .. 
Helper, single.. . 
ITelpt'r, mai i ied. 

J'^ittcr, single 

Do 

ifaiker, mat ned. 

Do 

Fitter, mamed., 

■\lai Uev, sue 1e,. . 

U‘'lpci, nui liv'd. 

Helper, siiiglev.. . 

Do 

Helfiei , married. 
Helper, single.. . 
IHlper, mai i led. 
Fitter, single ... 
Helper, mained. 

Do 

Fitter, marru'd.. 

Do 

Do 

I'lttei , single . . . 
Helper, married, 
bitter, inained.. 
Helper, siiu le. . . 
Hailver,mirrled. 
Helper, single. 

1 ) 0 . . 

Fi ttei , mai 1 i.'d.. 
Tleltier, mai i led. 
Ileljn'r, single. . 
ilelpi^r, mat lied. 
Helwr, single... 

Do 

Do 

HeliXT, married. 

F liter, mai ried.. 

TldjH'r, slii'de 

Helpi'r, mai ried. 

Filtei , single . . 
Fitter, married-. 

Fitter, single 

Do 

Hol]^r, single.. , 

Helper, mai ried. 
dang boss, married 
Tleliwr, single. 
Carpenters: ‘ 

Foreman, mairieii. 
Helper, niairied... 
Hel^r, single 

Biacksmitlis; 

tiolper, married. . 
Blaoksmilh, nwriied 

Do 

Helper, murriod. 
lllacksTOfth, inmried 
Helper, married 


2 1’er week. 


Total 

Kate 

Amount 


Total 

Rate 

time. 

hour. 

due. 


1 ime. 

lic'r 

hour. 




FaUetn makers 






b'oiem.in, married ... . 

54 

■'$;52..3n 

.34 

■;«3o.oo 

$.56. 00 

Pal lei 11 maker, single. . 

23 

. t2i 

54 

.271 

27i 

.2.3 

1 1. S3 


54 

52i 

.80 

.25 

34 

.34 

1LS5 
1‘1. .30 

Appreutiv'e, single. . 
Mlseellaneoir'. 

.34 

27'. 

11 .8.3 

Storekeeper, married .. 

60 

♦ 13. 00 

.3'! 

22'. 

12 15 

Kugmeer, single ' 

6b; 

‘ IS 00 

03, 

. 2.3 

16 :50 

Wat '11111.111 .si.'gle . 

84 

^ i7.;’,o 

,16 

.1.3 

12.60 

Wateni'inii, ru ui led ’ 

91 

‘ 18.50 

.54 

23 

1.5 .30 

M'aetune .sl'ojj ? 



b3i 

*27} 

16. :«) 

Foreman, mnirinl ... 

.31 

* 83. 00 

3t 

23 

U .30 

Ma('liiiiJ>t m-nif'd.-. . 

61 

. 57’, 

34 

50 

16 ‘20 

Holiiei, inaiued 

34 


34 

271 

11 S.3 

Do 

3 4 


631 

23 

16 .50 

MucMinist. nmniiMl. .. 

54 

. 4<» 


.20 

11 .3.3 


.31, V 

2 20 00 

3t 


1 5. .30 



1,8. 00 
. 57 V 

.16 

2.3 

9 00 

M. id 111 list , miriied. . . . 

315 

6.3', 

. r, \ 

17.95 

He! pel . singl« 

.34 

.27 V 

.34 

22V 

1-2. 1.3 

M-idiiinst. mai lied - . . . 

.'4 

. 40 

.*>5 ( 

2.3 

1.5 93 

Do ... 

13 

42V 

3} 

‘27', 

It ,8.3 

Do.. .. 

34 

, to 

<>.31 

.'27' 

17.93 

Heipei , in.ni led 

bO'i 


34 

. .52; 

17 .3,3 

Hi'lnei. single 

54 

‘V)( 

03; 

U) 

19, 53 

Maehiiii't. livened 

5.3 V 

.'5 7'. 

.34 

‘>71 

1 1. S.3 

Heljiet . man led 

Muvhinist, nunn'd 

6.3 1 

, ‘>7 i 

31 

53 

18 90 

54 

. 43 

. 34 

23 

1 5. .30 

Do 

27 

. 12V 

5t 

2.3 

15 .30 

Heipei, mamed 

54 

.‘80 

3t 

2.3 

1.5 .30 

Maduni't. ni n 1 led. 

34 

.42; 

. 71'. 

2.3 

17 H.3 

Helper, m. riied 

54 

.27 V 

,34 

. 25 

1.5. .30 

Do 

34 

.;52l 

43 

.‘23 

11 ‘2.3 

Helper, logie 

54 

.30 

.34 

27 V 

1 4. S.3 

F.leetiieiin, mai ried 

39 

. 10 

. 43 

.25 

H 23 

Helper, m nried 

MaoninLsl, lu.ui lod 

34} 

.30 

.34 

. 23 

1:5. 50 

3,5 

. 40 

‘12 

:50 

9 (K) 
16 20 

Do 1 

' 34 

. l‘2.i 

,">4 

..50 

Helper, mamed 1 

Maemiust, .single 1 

' 7H 

.324 

. 63; 

. 34 

27 V 

17 9.3 

1 31; 

.421 

‘27 1 

U S3 

Moohmist , in,irried. . ..1 

' .30} 

■ 37 V 

.31 

2.3” 

15 .30 

Holnei . single j 

! .->8 

..50' 

. m 

,50 

19 5.3 

Machinist , mat ned. . . . 

34 

.•374 

.34 

* 

1.5. ,30 

Do 1 

1 34 

. 33 

.34 

. .53 

IS 00 

Do 

.54\ 

.424 

. 54 

. 54 

22'. 

12 13 
12 13 

Helper, single 

‘22 ' 

.23 

Found rv. 


.34 

•;o 

Iti ‘20 

Foieman, m-irried 

34 

=:56.oo 

.34 

■'3 

10 70 
18 S3 

Molilei , m.u 1 led 

34 

. 10 

25 

f>o 

34 

.10 

.31' 

22 \ 

12 1.3 

MoMer, single 

34 

.37; 

. .VI 
. .3i 

.•22; 

12 13 
12 13 

Moliier, married 

34 


Do 

4.3 

34 

>2^ 

12 13 

Do 

‘57 

. to 

34 


1-2. 1.3 1 

Do 

34 

,444 

. 34 

34 

271 

2.3 

14. S3 i 
1.5 .30 

Do 

31 

.37; 

Core maker.s. 


.3-1 

2.3 

1:5. .30 

Core maki'i . married . . - 

.VI 

.80 

■>4 

27i 

H.S;3 

Do 

54 

..57 V 

.3.3} 

.27< 

13. 85 

Do 

54 

.374 

.34 

. 27i 

14. S.3 

Helens: '• 

Lnhorei , suigle 



.34 

.:5o 

16. ‘20 

i 60 

.27V 

. 54 

.‘2.3 

18. 30 

Do 

60 

. m 

. 72} 

.‘23 

IS. 20 

Do 

60 

.224 

.35} 

.'>5 

1:5. 9,3 

Dal >0101 , man led 

60 

.2.3 

63; 

..2i 


Do ; 

60 


. l.H 

, ‘23 

"4! .30 

Tjaborer. single * 

(50 

Daboi or, mamed i 

60 

.'27I 

. 100 

.45 

43.00 

Cupola lendei , '>ingle. . 1 

54 

.•3‘2f 

. 94i 

.80 

‘23. 5,3 

CariKMitei , maineii '• — ! 

60 

.35 

- 68! 

.27i 

1.3. <>0 

Boike- .shop, •» 



aj 

.23 

. (‘4J 

Foreman, maiTved 

54 

*38.00 


Helper, mai ried 

66 

.25 

56 

.150 

.421 

16. .80 
22. 95 

Helper, single 

54 

.25 i 

! 54 

Boiler maker, married. . 

60 

.45 

54 

. 43} 

22, 95 
1.3. 10 

Laver out, married 

.34 

.45 

! .36 


Helper, .single j 

64 

•Si 

. 27 

28 

.40 

.275 

10. HO 
7.70 

Ri\'eter. singjo 

TtH 
55^ 1 

.32| 

Meliier. single i 

I .25 


s:’.2 ■'.0 

11 iM) 
In. 

i.l 10 

10 (H 
l‘).S5 
i7.:;o 
JS M 

IK) 

20. 23 
L'!. TiO 

13. 

21 00 
20 t)5 
IS S5 
10 30 
14 H.'i 
21.00 

10. to 
2! (’0 
10 

12. 15 

20 HO 

17.05 

24. .‘to 

11. 15 
Kt. 20 
22. 95 

H. H5 
j 7. 

lb. 20 
2,3, 00 
K). to 

21 20 
22.95 

25. 45 

23.05 

21.30 
17. 40 

20 25 
18.90 

14. f)5 
5. 50 

21 (»0 
21. 60 
20. 2.5 

24. 00 
19.10 
14.80 
24. (K) 
19. 10 

10.20 
20. 25 
20.23 

16. 30 
13 .30 
l.{. .^»0 

I. 3. 00 
16. .30 
ki.SO 
16.50 
17.55 

21.00 

36.00 
16. .30 • 

13. .30 

27.00 

24.30 

14. 40 
24. 8.3 
13.85 



5948 REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; 


Datafrom pay roll for ivcelc rndhtg August J914 — Continued. 


Roilpr shop— Continuod. 
Pimcli and shear, mar 

ried 

Helper, sln^jle 

Boiler maker, married.. 

Handv man, single 

A(‘etyleno hmuer, sin 

gle ■ 

Boiler imikei , man lod. . 

Helper, siiiRle 

Heater, sin{^le 

ne]f)er, single 

Layer out , married.. 
Boiler nuiker, imtrrie<l. . 

Helper, single 

Do 

Riveter, married 

Heli>er, single 

Helper, married 

Heliaer, single 

Ileli)er, married 

Do 

Do 

Heljaer, single 

Do 

1)0 

Boiler maker, marrieii. 

(>0116 boy, single 

ripe shop- 1 

Foreman, marrie<l 

Heliaer, m-arrie<l 

I’ipe maker, married. .. 

Do ' 

Do 

H el wr, single 

Do 

Rolls, single 

Sticker, single 

Helper, married 

Dip kettle, miuTied 

Punch, single 

Fini.sher, married 

Punch, single 

Pipe maker, marrie<l. . 

Sticker, single 

Pipe maker, marrieii. . 

Finisher, married 

Helper, married 

Acetylene burner, mar- 
ried 

Pijie shop, flehl; ’ 

Foreman, mar ried 

Hel^r, married 

Hel^r, single 

Heltier, married 

Do 

Heliier, smgle 

Do 

ITeliier, raarnerl 

Foreman, married 

Do 

Foreman, single 

Fot^man, married... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Foreman, single 

Do 

Foreman, married,.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Heljier, single 

Do 

Foreman, married. . . 


[Total 

time. 


Rate 

per 

hour. 


. 2 .-. 

.42i 

.371 

. 2 .> 

. 22 ]\ 
.25 
.45 
.45 
.27i 
.2.5 
. 32'. 
.27i 
.27)1 
•2-}' 

!27', 

.25 

.30 

.27i 

.27A 


.25 

.45 

.25 

.30 

.35 

.,{.5 

.32J 

.40 

.19{ 

.3«t 

.30i 

.22^ 

..32J 

.12J 
. 25 
. 25 

'.h 

.2.5 
.25 
.25 
.2.5 
.2.5 
. 25 
.40 
. 2-5 
. 25 
.25 
.2.5 
. 2 ;5 
.25 
.2.5 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.45 
.27i 
.32j 
.44t 


> Overtime at time and a half. 
* Per week. 


Amount 

due. 


^ 16 . 20 
15.60 
26. .55 
10.95 


20. 25 
50. 15 
l.k .50 


14. 25 
24. 30 
26. 55 
1<). 70 
l.t. .50 

15. .50 
14. S.5 
17.20 
l.k .50 


.52.45 
14. H.5 
17.40 

16. .5.5 
16. 20 
2«i. (K1 

3. 25 

55.00 
15 .V) 
10. .50 

9 40 
24.. 30 

12. .50 

14. K5 

1 7. .55 
7.05 

13. .50 
16, 20 

15. 90 
K 90 

17. 55 
20.70 

9. 70 
19 .50 
19. .'^0 
14. 8.5 

17. 55 

37. .80 
IS 75 
l.s. 7.5 
12 ->0 

10 00 

18. 50 
IH. 75 
IS. 75 
22. 25 

7. .50 
.31.60 
IH. 75 

15. 00 
IS. 75 
IS. 75 

.5.00 
Is. 75 
IH.7.5 
12. .50 


12. .50 

12. .50 
10.00 
22,60 
11.00 
16.25 

13. :V) 



Total 

Rate 

Amount 


time. 

hour. 

due. 

table-': * 




Driver vith own team 



1 

wagon, mained 

57 ' 

=$30.90 

$36.90 

Chantleur, married 

60 ’ 

*18.00 

i 18.00 

PhauOeur. single 

65 ' 

*20.00 

21.65 

('houireur, married 

64 i 

.27i 

17.76 

■ard: 



! 18.50 

Foreman, single 

6.5 

^18. .50 

Helper, mained 

.53 

.25 

[ 13.25 

Do 

36 

.26 

1 9.00 

Do 

m 

.2Ti 

17.75 

Do 

.57 

.25 

14.26 

Helper, single 

14 

. 25 

3.60 

Helper, married 


.22i 

12.95 

Helper, .single 

27 

.2.5 

6. 75 

Helper, married 

69 

.2.5 

17.25 

1)0 

.5St 

.‘2.5 

14.60 

Helper, single 


.‘27i 

16. 10 

W 

.2‘2t 

13. 15 

Do 

63 

.‘221 

11.15 

Helper, married 

.54 \ 

. 30 

16. 3.5 

Helper, single 

1)1\ 

. '22', 

14 .50 

Checker, -'ingle 

IS 

- 20.^10 

j ij. 65 

ruotural steel ore<’ling’ J 



40. 40 

Foreman, married 

.5t 

-’40. to 

Steel worker, married . . 

57 

.36J 

20.00 

Do 

112 

.45 

50. 40 

Steel worker, single 

3U 

.30 

9 541 

Do 

57 

'Pi 

22. 15 

Do 

56'. 

Irt' 

.'2> \ 
..375 

21.1.5 

Steel worker, married. . 

7H| 

38J 

30. 60 

Steel worker, ■'ingle — 

69 

.33 It 

2!}. 00 

Do 

S2i 

.371 

30.95 

Sled worker, niarned . . 

80 

.385 

31.10 

Steel worker, single 

i 

.335 

18.25 

Do 

621 

.30 

18.80 

Steel worker, married . .' 

70\ 1 

.■m 

25.3.5 

Do 

82 

. t5 

36.90 

Do 

-3i 

.40 

2t».30 

Steel worker, single 

82 

.375 

30. 75 

St»'el worker, married . . 

6')? 

30} 

21.30 

Do 

57 

.301 

17.40 

Do ! 

291 

.3.35 

9. 75 

Steel worker, single 

891 

.361 

3‘2.25 

Steel worker, married . . 

82 

..335 

27.3.5 

Steel worker, .single 

57 

.32i 

18. 50 

Steel worker, married . . 

57 

.335 

19.00 

Steel worker, single 

57 

.38} 

22.15 

Steel worker, mairied . . 

981 

.388 

38.20 

Do 

71 

30 

21.45 

Steel worker, snigle 

82 

.335 

27.35 

Do 

801 

.36} 

29.00 

Do 

107 i 

.30} 

32. HT. 

Do 

8t) 

.36} 

3a 40 

Do 

soi 

.:16} 

29.00 

Do 

1 .57 1 

.335 

19.25 

Steel worker, married . . 

1 m 

.388 

32.35 

Do 

721 

364 

.30 

20.25 

Steel w'orker, single 

60 

18.00 

Steel worker, married . . 

61 

.25 

15.25 

Steel worker, single 

i2\ 

.331 

14. 10 

Do 

42 J 

.301 

13.06 

Steel w'orker, marriwl . . 

48 

.33} 

16.00 

Do 

69J 

.388 

27.10 

Do 

57 

.33} 

19.00 

Steel W'orker, single. . . . 

56i 

.271 

15.60 

Do 

71 

.s-u 

23.66 

Do 

m 

.3.3} 

21.60 

Do 

151 

.33} 

5.10 

Do 

14! 

.33} 

4.90 

Do 

6 U 

’.33| 

2a 40 

Do 

49i 

.33} 

16.40 

Steel worker, married. . 

501 

.33} 

ia76 

Steel worker, single.. .. 

241 

.308 

7.50 

Do 

561 

.27} 

15.46 

Do 

691 

.27! 

16.30 


» Overtime at 1 Ime and a half on Sundays and holidays. 
* Time net. 



OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTKOVERSY IN LOS ANGELES. 5949 * 
Data from pay roll for weel- ending August /374--Con(mue(l. 



Total 

Rato 

Amount 


Total 

Rale 


time. 

hour. 

due. 


time. 

per 

hour. 

Slnictnral steel at outside 




Slruclural s'oel, w’age.s, 



points, in addition to 




1 board, etc. ('onlinued. 



wagas here showni, hoard, 




1 Steel worker, single 

2.>.\ 

$0.33'f 

lodging, and expenses 




: Do. .. 

‘2<il 

.33( 

uUow'ed.i 




i Do 

761 

.30S 

Foreman , married 

63 

i|3(\00 

S30. 00 

Do 

33 

.27J 

Steel worker, married.. 

79? 

.3.5 

27. 90 

; Do 

.561 

.30 

Steel worker, single. . . . 

791 

.35 

27.90 

' Klevator;.* 



Steel worker, married . . 

79-1 

.30 

23.90 

! Krcctor, married ' 

.57 ' 

..35 

Steel worker, single. . 

7H1 

.30 

23. 45 

lIolpoT, single 

89^ 

.27', 

T)o 

79? 

. 32i 

25, 90 

Kret'ior, mmTio<l . . . 1 

.51 

. 45" 

Do 

68? 

.30 

20.60 

I Inspector, married 

52 

. to 

Do 

79? 

.27i 

21.95 

Krector, rnarrie<l ... ' 

89 

.40 

Do 

76| 

.30 

2-2.85 

Do j 

69 

.40 

Do 

76? 

.20 

1.5.35 

Helper, single • 

.54 

.25 

Do 

.741 

. 20 

10.95 

Do ' 

69 

.25 

Do 

.ill 

.•20 

10.95 

i Do 1 

j 54 

. '25 

Do 

32? 

.■20 

6. ,50 1 

il ___ _ _ ^ 




Amount 

due. 


$7. 75 
9.90 
2?. 3.5 
9. 15 
16.85 

20.20 
24.45 
21.30 
20 . 

35. 

27. 

13. 

17. 

13. 


• <)\erljmeat lime and u 'pwrtor tor Sundaj'' 


‘ Ter week 


* <)\ortime at time anil a half. 


Data from pay roll for (veet nuling kSvjttcnihrr 0, V.H j. 

REl'AriTULATlON. 


Num- 

ber 


A mount 
duo. 

Num- 

ber. 


Amount 

due. 



191.15 

3 


S71.90 

19 


28.5 3.5 

62 


l,i01.65 

.38 


69:1. 55 

9 


118. 70 

31 ! 

Engineering department, oflice. . 

918 05 




20 

Foundr'v 

358, ,30 

296 

Total 

5,931.90 

18 

Oltke, clerical 

665.85 



32 

Machine shop 

611 SO 


.VVERVGK FVRNINC.S I’l K M 


10 

Elevator erecting 

186.0.5 


I'KR Wi.FK 


5 

Mlscellnneoiw labor 

85.05 




3 

Pattein .shop 

■ 62.20 

296 

Men ' 

20.04 

3 

Pipe shop, oflice i 

92 30 

2t4 

Shopmen.. ' 

17.45 

.38 

Pipe shop, factory ' 

590 00 

52 

Oflice men . ...1 

_ _ __ . J 

32.23 



Married. 

Single. , 



^^arricd. 

Single. 

Numlier of shopmen at: 


[ 

Number of shopmen at— ('on. 








... do. 

2 





vi 1 



2 





1 ; 



12 



do... 

2 

6 

$15.00 


2 


2.5 cents . . 


24 

20 . 

17.30.. . - 

'. ..do 


1 

27-1 cental. 

do. . . 

13 

17 

18.00 

.do 

1 

1 

27i cents . 

do. .. 

1 

1 

18.60 

...do. .. 

1 

1 

;k) cents . . 

do. . 

14 

10 , 

20 00 

...do. .. 


2 

.m cents . 

do.... 

2 

2 . 

:12 50 

do. . 

1 


324 cent.s. 

do. . 

.5 

a 

:i5oo 

do.... 

2 


3,3J cents. 


6 

5 

:«).00 

. . do . 

1 


35 cents . . 


5 

.5 

36.90 

do. . 

1 


374 cents.. 


6 

.5 . 

40.40 

. . . do 

1 


364 cents. . 

do... 

6 

4 

36.00 

do 

3 




fin 

4 

2 





40 t*€nts - - . 

do.... 

15 


Total.. 


145 

99 

42i cents . . 


i 

1 

1 

i 

' _ J 




* ni and 20 cent men are employed outside with Iward, lodKinj;, and expenses allowed. 
2Apprenlicos. 





5950 REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INOUSTMAL RELATIONS. 
Data froin pay roll for week ending SepUynher 6, t9H — (ioiitinued. 


Length 
of nerv- 

iC6 

(years). 


11 

19 

1 

8 

4 

3 

1 

8 

4 

11 


11 

1 

12 

(j 

10 

9 

8 

1 

9 

2 

3 


GENKHAL OKTICE. 

City hiiyer, single 

Shipping clerk, .'tingle 

Telephone operator, single 

Clerk, married 

Stenographer, single 

do 

Clerk, single 

Telephone o]^orai or, single 

Ciishier, married 

Stenographer, single 

Cost clerk, married 

Clerk, single 

Office hov, single 

f'ollector, manied 

(’lerk, married 

Pipe salesman, nmriied 

ICle valor .salesman, married 

Siruclural salesiniui, married 

Clerk, m.uTied 

Slnicl oral salesman, inai ried 

Mechuiueal engineer, manied — 

Clcik, siaOe 

Clei k, siiigh' 

Plate salesman, m.'in(‘<l. . 
SLruclurai salesman, nuuTied . . 
Slruftural saievo an. sintle. 
StruclnriiLsaie,sman, married — 


Rato 

liOngth 
of serv- 

per 

minilh. 

ice 

(years). 

$200. (K) 

12 

10.5 00 

11 

.57. 00 

19 

13.5.tM) 

12 

8:1.33 

2 

W. .50 


05. (K) 


62.00 

1 

17,5. (H) 


7,5.00 

1 

110.00 

7 

8.5. (W 

5 

31.07 1 

3 

13.5. 33 

1 

90. 00 

1 

200. f)7 

1 r. 

125. 00 

1 3 

i:k5. 00 

1 1 

71., 50 


1 15. (Ml 

' 1 

175. 00 


.52 W 

1 •) 

! 

87 .50 

i' 

100 (HI 

i 

109.00 

! 1 

135 (K) I 


cJENEEAi, OFFICE— continued. 

Elevator salesman, married 

Plato .salesman, married 

Suporlntcndeiifs clerk, married. . 

Stmctunil salesman, married 

Assistant superintendent, married 
Office boj, single 

DRAFTING BOOM 

Drartsniim, .single 

Chief draftsman, married 

Draftsman, single 

Engineer, married 

Tracei, single 

EngiiKH'i', man led 

Draftsman, simrle 

1 >raftsTTuin, married 

Apprentice,. single 

Tiacer, single 

Draftsman, manied 

Apprentice, single 

Draftsman, single 

OFFK 1 

J-mitoi, niained 


Rate 

per 

month. 


$225.09 

moo 

150.00 

225.00 

275.00 
30.33 


71. M 

130. 00 
IIK). 00 
114. K3 

43.:J3 

130. 00 
7S.09 

lOfl. (W 
. 0 . 00 
43. Ikl 

100. 00 

23, Ki 

104. 00 


58, .iO 




- 




Marneil 

Single. 

Xiimiar nf olhoe 

men ,it 



$23 S ; 

. ..armoiiih 


1 1 

.10 i{ . . . 

do. 

1 1 

.54 (.7 

do. 1 . 

< 1 

.39 00 . 


» 1 

4,3 33 . . 

do 1 . 

' 2 

52 no. . 

.. do . 1 . ... 

1 J 

57 00... . 

. ...do. 


' 1 

.58 '0 

..do 


> 1 

(.2 (X) 

. . <lo 


' 1 

65.00 

. . . . <lo 


1 

71.. It) 

do 

i 

1 

75 on 

. . do 


1 

7,S0(J.... 

do 


1 

83 .'5.5 

... do 


1 

84 ,50 

<lo 


1 

85.00 



1 

87.50 

do .. 

1 


90.00 

do — 

1 


93 17 

do.... 


1 


Married, i Single. 


— - 

— 


■ 


N umber of ollice men at— ^ 'oil 




$1(H)(X» . 


3 


2 

104 (Kl. .. 




1 

105 90 . 

do 



1 

110 (X> 

. do 

1 



11 n 5 . 

. . . do 

1 



125 00 

...do.- . 

1 



i:i0(M) 

do 

2 



1.53 55 

do . 

1 



135 00. . 

do 

4 



1.50 (XI 

do 

1 



175 (JO. 

do 

2 



2(X)00. 

do.. 



" 1 

225(H). . 

do.. 

■2 



210 (X> 

do 

1 



ti? . . 

do 

1 



27 5 00 . . 


1 



Total. 


24 

23 


I Office Imya an<i dralting-rnom apprentices. 



OPBK AND CLOSED SHOP CONTKOVEESV IN LOS ANGELES. 5951 
Data from, pay roll for aetl eia/inj September 6. C^niluiuttl. 



30 00 
20 90 
22 80 


1(» Of) 
22 HO 


Elevator erecting and repairs; ^ 

Erector, married 

Hel]^, single 

Erector, married 

Inspector, married 

Helper, married 

Erector (9 years), married. 

Helper, single 

Erectoi , married 

Helper, single 

Structural-steel erei'ting’ ’ 

Steelworker, single. 

Steelworker, married 

Do 

Steelworker, single 

Do 

Steelworker, man iod 

Steel woiker, single 

I>o 

Structuial steel at outside 
points, wages and board in- 
cluded (board, lodging, and 
expenses in add it ion to virages 
here shown) > 

I'oroman (3 years), married 

Steelwoi ker, smglo 

1)0 

Steel WDi ker, married . . 

Do 

Steelwoi ker, single 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

(’lupentor, married.. . 

Do 

Carpenter, single. . .. 

Steelworker, single — 

Do 

Structural-steel en.>ot mg' ) 

Eorcrnan (4 v em s), raarricd . 

Steelworker* mariied. 

Steelworker (7 >ears), mar- 
ried 

Steelwoi ker, single 

Steelworker, married- .. - 

Steelworker, single 

Steelworker, married 

Steelworker, single 

Do 

Do 

Steelworker, married 

l>o 

Do 

Steelworker, single 

Steelworker, married 

Do. . - ■ ■ 

Do 
Do. 

Hfeol worker, single 

Do 

Steelworker, married. . 

Do 

Steelworker, single . . 

Steelworker, married, 

Do 

Steelworker, single. 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Do 
- Do 

I Overtime at time and a half. 

• Overtime at time and a quarlw for Sundays. 
« Pei' week. 


i;i0 00l 
27ii 
..30 
:ir> 

,30 
30 
35 , 

.:mi ^^1-70 

" 10 sr> 
11 ir> 
11 15 
10 15 
13 30 
13 30 
It) 35 
37 55 
10,05 
10 15 
15 20 


to to 

.3l>ii 


40 10 j 

18 SO 


Structural-steel erecting— Con. 

Steelworker, inatried 

VHf 

Do 

Do 

Stables: * 

Drixei (27 years), with his 
team and wagon, married. 

ChaulTour, single 

Chaullotur, married 

Yards. * , , 

Foreman CO jears), single. . 

Helper, married 

1)0 

Do 

Ileliier, single 

Helper (S years), married... 
Helper (0 yeais), married... 

Helper, manied 

Do 

ipe shot), field work - '» 

Foreman, mairied 

Do 

Helper, raarricd 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Heiiier, single 

Do 

neither, married 

Helper, single 

lleliier, married 

1)0 

llclijer, single 

Do. 

Helper, married 

1*1 lie shop * ,1 

Foreman (27 years), marrifidl 
Finishen4 voais), single. . .| 
Heli)ei ( t years), married... 
i*ipe maker (4 yeais), mar- 
ried 

Ileliier, srngle . - • -• 

I’lpe inalvoi , inai ried 

lldiier, single 

Uolls (4 yeais), single 

Sticker, single 

Helper, miiiTied 

Dip kettle (0 j ears), m-aiiied 
Punch shear (0 yeais), single 
Pimch .shear (‘i years), shigle 
Pipe maker (5 years), mar- 
ried ..... - 

Sticker (5 years), single 

Pip© maker (27 years), mar- ! 

lied 

Acetylene burner, married. 
Finisher (9 rears), married. 
Helper and watchman, 

nxarriei 

Helper, angle 

Foreman pipe layer (5 

years), manied 

ll^per, married. - 

lloilor.shop, outside men; ‘ 

Foreman, married 

Helper, single 

Kiveler, married 

Uiveter. single 

Do 

Boiler shop • , 

Foreman (4 years), married. 


$0 38tJ23 (if) 


36« 10. 15 
.33il 17.3; 


Helper, mafned. 

Hobx'r, single. 

Boilennaker. married . . 

HeliH>r. married 

s Overtime, lime and a half foi Sundays and holidays. 


5.5 

m 

60 

r,i 

bl 

4.5 
51' 

51 
7‘2 
‘40 
33 \! 
27' 

5.5 

55 

8.5 
TO 
70 
Hi', 
70 

84 

85 
70 
85 
60 
70 
70 
70 
25 

54 

1.8 

54 

,pl 

54 

IS 

54 

It 

51 

.54 

23 

54 

12 

14 

.54 

54 

54 


91 

M?1 

54 

18 

67 

56 

44 

.56 

43 

54 

41 

54 

54 

54 


3 36.90 

i20. 00 

1.5.00 

1D8..501 

25 

.30 

.25 

.25 


.'12i 

.40 

.25 

25 

.25 


.25 
.23 
.23 
.25 
25 
.25 
. 23 
. 23 
.25 

h 35.00 
.30 
.2.S 


36.90 
2 ). 00 
15. IK) 

18.50 
15. 25 

13.50 

1.5.00 
13. .50 

18.00 
10.00 


■36 10 
22.00 
21.25 
17. .50 
17. 50 
21.25 
17. .50 
21.00 
21.25 
17. .50 
21.25 

1.5. 00 
17.50 
17.50 
17.50 

6.25 

35.00 
5. 40 

13. .50 


.36; 

•2li| 

. 4.) 

. 2 .5 

.:ml 

.19;! 
.25 
.30 
. .3.5 
.3'J: 

.40 

.195 

.36J 

.32i 

.36; 

.22i 

. 23 

.44tl 

.27M 


.37i 

[336.00 

.25 

.27. 

.42 

.2 


1.90 
4.95 
24.30 
4.50 
17. 5.5 
2. 70 

13.50 
16.20 

8.05 
17. 5.5 

4.80 
2. 70 

19.50 
17.55 
19. SO 

20.4.5 

3.60 

24.00 
4. 95 

26.65 

1&40 

16.50 
18.20 
16.10 


36.00 
10.25 
14.86 
22. 9.5 
14.85 



5952 REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
Data from pay roll for ircck cmling September 0, JOtJf — Omtinued. 


Boiler shop— Continued. 

Boilermaker (7 years), mar- 
ried 

La^er out (7 years), mar- 

Helijer, single 

Punch shear, niairied 

Helper, single 

Boilermaker, married 

Handy man (3 years), sin- 
gle 

Acetylene burner, single.. . 
Boilermaker (5 } ears) , mar- 
ried 

Crane boy, single 

Layer out, married 

Rivet heater, single 

Helper, single 

Boilermaker (7 years), mar- 
ried 

Helper, single 

Do 

Helfier, married 

Riveter, married 

Hel{>er, single 

IleljK'r, married 

Helper, single 

Helper, mamed 

Helper, single 

IIel{)or, married 

Helper (3 years), single — 

Helper, single 

Boilermaker, married 

Foundry molders. i 

Foreman ( 9 years), married . 
Moldor (7 years), married . 

M older, married 

Holder (7 years), single — 

Holder, married 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Coremakers: 

Coremakers, married 

Coremaker (t years), mar- 
ried 

Coremaker, married 

Helpers.i 

Laborer (7 years), single . 

LalKirer, single 

Do 

Laliorer, married 

Do 

Laborer, single 

Lalxirer (fi years), married. 
Cupola lender (8 years), single 
Carpenter (7 years),* married. .. 
Machine shop: 


Machinist (3 years), marrie 
Hel^, married 

Machinist, marri^ 

OEffage (3 years), .single... 
Garage, married 


Total 

time. 

Rate 

^ler 

hour. 

Amt. 

due. 

M 

I0r4.5 

$21.30 

f)t 

.45 

24. .30 

(Hij 

.22^ 

14.50 

58 

. 25 

14., 50 

54 

.30 

16.20 

57 

.2.5 

14. 25 

63 

.421 

26.75 


..35 

18.90 

09 

.37i 

25. 85 

34 

.42A 

14.45 

54 

.22i 

12. 15 

66J 

• 4**i 

30. a5 

54 

.22^ 

12. 15 

57 

.25 

14.25 

50 

.45 

22.50 

57 

.27J 

1.5.65 

63 

.2.5 

15. 75 

54 

.25 

13. .50 

57 

.32J> 

18. .50 

54 

.‘i7^ 

14.8.5 

54 

.27^ 

14. 8.5 

57 

.271 

15. 65 

5*4 

.27) 

14.85 

09 

.25 

17.25 

54 

.30 

16.20 

54 

.30 

16. 20 

36 

.27i 

9.90 ! 

731 

.45 

33.20 

54 

'36.00 

36.00 

.54 

.40 

: 21.60 

45 

.40 

KOO j 

54 

: .37J 

2(». 25 

54 

i .445 

24. 05 ! 

4.) 

.421 

19 10 ; 

27 

.40 

10 80 

54 

.4ti 

24.05 

54 

.30 

16.20 

54 

.37) 

20.25 I 

54 

.37i 

20.2.5 1 

57i 

.27) 

1.5. 80 ' 

4.5 

. 22) 

10. 10 ; 

45 

.22, 

10 10 , 

54 

.25 

13. .50 1 

57 

.271 

1.5. 6.5 

45 

.221 

10. 10 

.54 

.271 

14.8,5 

.M 

.321 

17. .55 

57i 

.35 

20.10 

54 

*;i5 00 

3.5.00 

.54 

.371 

20.25 

54 

.2.5 

13 .50 

M 

,25 

1,3.50 

54 

.40 

21.60 

54 

220.00 

20.00 


«18.00 

18.00 


Machine shop— Continued. 

Holpor, single 

Machinist (9 years), married 

Machinist, married 

Do 

Do 

Helper (7 years),® married . . 

Helper, single 

Machinist, married 

Helper, mairied 

Machinist (8 years), married 
Machinist (4 *yeais), married 

Helper, married 

Macninist, married 

Helper (7 yeais),® married.. 

Helper, married 

Helper, single 

Klectrician,® marrieil 

Helper,® man led 

Maclnnist, married 

Do 

Do 

Helper (3 years), mairied 

Machinist, single 

Machinist, married. . 

Helper (7 \cars), single.. .. 
Blicksmith shop * 

Helper, in.uried 

Blacksmith, mamed 

Do 

Helper, married 

Blacksmith, married 

Pattern .sliop: 

Foreman (5 years), married . 

Helpei , married 

Apprentice, single 

Miscellaneous: 

Storekeeper (9 years),* mar- 

ne<l 

Enginoei ,® single 

Watchman (3 years),' sin- 

Rle 

Watchman (8 years),' mar- i 

rieil 

Structural steel fabricating 
shop: ® 

Foreman (o years), raitrricd. 

Marker, single 

Marker (4 years), married... 
Marker (9 years), married. . . 

Marker (3 jear.s), single 

Fitter (3 years), married . . . 

Fitters (6 years), single 

Mai ker (4 years), marrie<l . . 

Fitter, married 

Helper, mail Iwi 

Heljier, single 

Fitter, single 

Do 

Fitter (4 years), single 

Helper, mairied 

Gang Ik)SS (8 years), mar- 


Fitter (4 years), single. 

Fitter, single 

Fitter, married 


Total 

time. 

Rate 

per 

hour. 

Amt. 

duo. 

50 

$0.27) 

$13.75 

54 

.40 

21.60 

64 

.42) 

22.95 

64 

.35 

18.90 

54 

.40 

21.60 

. 573 

.27) 

16.90 

.54 

.22) 

12.15 

54 

.37) 

20.25 

54 

.27) 

14.85 

641 

.45 

24 65 

55ij 

.42) 

23.60 

.54 

.30 

16.20 

M 

.42) 

22.95 

5i 

.27) 

15.25 

70 

.32) 

22.75 

54 

.30 

16.20 

.57 

.40 

22 80 

56) 

.30 

16 95 

51 

.40 

21 60 

54 

.42) 

22 95 

17 

.42' 

7 20 

.54 

.32) 

17.. 5.) 

15 

.42) 

19 10 

51 

.37) 

20.2.5 

60 

.30 

18.00 

54 

.30 

16.20 

54 

.42) 

22 9.) 

53 

A2i 

22.50 

5.5 

,27 ^ 

15.10 

36 

.40 

14.40 

.54 

232 .50 

32.50 

54 

.30 

16.20 

54 

.25 

13.60 

60 

*15 00 

16.65 

6.33 

218.00 

19.10 

84 

217..30 

17.30 

84 

*18.50 

18.50 

.51 

*36.00 

36.00 

45 

.35 

15.75 

.54 

.30 

16.20 

.54 

.32) 

17.55 

.54 

.35 

18.90 

45 

.27) 

12.35 

498 

.27) 

13.60 

36 

.36 

12.60 

45 

.30 

1.3.50 

54 

,25 

13.50 

36 

.22) 

t 8.10 

54 

.2^ 

, 14.85 

54 

.27 

t 14.85 

45 

.27) 

ri 12.35 

18 

.26 

4.50 

64 

.42) 

t 22.05 

54 

.30 

16.20 

36 

.30 

10.80 

36 

.30 

10.80 


‘ 'IMme net 
a Per week. 


a Overtime at time and a quarter. 
* Overtime at time and a half. 



OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTROVERSY IN LOS ANGELES. 6953 


MisccUaneous, 

IJAKEil IKON \\ORKS — SHOP OKDKK. 

Order No. 7,800. October, 1910. 787. 

Order received from contractor November lid, 1009. SaU smnn, FI. V>, 

Date: December 4, 1900. AS. 

Charge to Bilicke-Uowun Fireproof Building Co, 

Mall address: Parkinson & Bergstrom, architects. 

Ship to Spring Street Annex of Alexandria Hotel. 

Furnish and erect all structural steel and castdron bases for Spring Street 
addition to Alexandria Hotel Annex, a.s per plans and specifications of Park- 
inson & Bergstrom, architects. 

We to have steel ready to commence erecti<m on or before Tuly I, 1910. 
Architects to furnish drawings so they will nsach the mill not later than 
February 15, 1910. 

<'>ur work to be completed l)y November 1, 1910. 

Commenced erecting July 0, 1910; finished crerting October 31, 1910. 


List of iiijurics on Alc.vamtrin Annrr' Job at Fifth and Spring Streets, 


Auk. 0- A. .T. l’ink('sy .YUO!>. 70 

S«‘pt. :t. M. liuMkowKz 411. OA 

Aug. 12, Thos. Wright <5. .AO 

Aug. 20. Noil Lawaon — 4.7. 00 

1. Ivouls .Ii'fTricH 4, 72.7 00 

Sept. 1. W. n. StaufTcrn 2.00 

S(‘pt. U, E. II. Gaylord 1. .70 


Sept. 

,27. 

Lou 

lyowmaii 

$1. 

50 

Oct 

4. 

C. F 

. < hinlkc .. 

1. 

50 

Oct. 

ir». 

C. A 

. Milam 

3. 

00 

Oct. 

B. 

O. 1 

.Ollil . 

1. 

.50 

O^t 

12 

W. (; 

lallon a v 

2. 

00 


r,. 810. 85 


[Foremaa, Louis Iheniug.] 

Stories, 13. Nam© of building, Alexandria Hotel .\nnox, Spring Street near I'ifth. 

Class A. Name of customer, Uilicke>lto\van Fireproof liuiiding. Order No. 7S00. 

Type, short span. Name of architect, Parkinson & Bergstrom. Folio ISl. October, 1910. 

Cubic feet, 2,272,200. Sixo of building, (HI feet by 159 feet. 

Cost per cubic foot. H.02 cents. Contract price per ton, $09.50 on 2, f>(>4 

Weignt per cubic foot, 2.30 pounds. Estimated weight, 2,r>rt5 toits. Actual weight, 2,077 tons. 

Total price, $185,21 1.23, per ton, 109.20. Cost, $182,4»}2.07: per ton, $68.10. Profit, $2,752.10; per Ion , $1.04. 


laatermi; 

Steel cut and fabricated at mill, 5,329,900, at $60 .50 .1101,209.80 \ 

Small steel furnished, 24, 312 411,38 / 

Erecting labor: 

('artage and handling 3 4.32 11 

Switching S. I*, derrick .5.33 (H) 

Foreman and clei k 1.10154 

Erectors 7, 131. 30 

Riveters, number rivets, 40,000; rivels iter ton, 1'', cobt each, 4 4 

cents 2,040.24 

Field painting None. 

Watchman 207.83 

14,806.08, 

Erecting expense: 

General exiiense ... 1,140 04 

Plonking l,0l,5.4s 

Bolls, washers, etc 372 .84 

K lectrical material 2:14 . 25 

Pipe and fittings 175. 99 

Small tools bought 312. 31 

Rope— wire and manila 690. 70 

Coal and coke 83. 87 

Tools made and repaired 619 07 

Electric power ( Edison Co.) 235, 57 

Water Free. 

Hose and air gun parts 400. 55 

Miscellaneous ,581 . 24 


5,898.87 

Credit returned 1,047.12 

4.251 75 


|00.50| jgQ 3^ 

5.57 


7.16 


1.59 


Depreciation expense: 

Compressor 

Holst, 3 Flory for 

Derrick. 3 for 

Tank, all 

Employers' liability— 

10 per cent on 

6.3 per cent on 


240.00 

3.021.00 

4.982.00 

1.377.00 

10,222.00 1,022.00 

10,663.00 671.00 


.63 


182,462,07 


68. 16 


8. P. originallv charged for use of wrecking dwrrick, etc., $1,970.11, but later rendered credit to equal 20 
cents per ton. Latter Item only is considered herein. 
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FRANCIS EXHIBIT. 

.^iaiisHrit of fjos Au(jcU's nt]) Hchoofn. 

fJR.VDUATKti. 


High. ■ 

Flleineutm y. | 


High. 

Kleraeiitary. 

1 2)7 

3,702 . 

! 1912 

7t>:i 

3,301 

1,0.S8 

3,611 ! 

'1911 

645 

1 

2,995 


SI hi iHxr (’out of eight li-Krado rogl .terod pupils grrtdtiatoU June 30, 1914 

KNKOI-LMENT. , 

Interrae- jatcrmo- High Klemeti- 
. l.lenuMi- (iiale. ^eliool, tury, 

tar\. seventh, evening. e\eiung. 

eighth. 


NUMHKR HF.CISTFUKT) IN TTIF INTFRMFDI \ I'K COtTRSKS. 1912-1 i 


(Joi.eial. ... 
('oinhuvi'ial. . 

Vo' u tonal .. . 


COMPARISON OF KNUOLLMI NT. 


I U 11 p 


is 97 'iyii. .. 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 11 ... 
101 . 1-11 .... 













Z s: 

> M 

c 

1 

> 

r7j 

W 

y, 


W 

F ct 

r' i ! 

! P , /’ "h 

P cf \ 

i 

P Ct 

P Ct. 

S 15 

1 f7. 75 1 1. 75 

3 95 1 

\ H 

0 97 

! S.6 

, L.3 6.9 

5 H 

2. S 

1.5 

S.2 

! 7 IT 1 7 S 

4 ^ 

2.9 

1.9 

1 S 0 

7.7 1 7.7 

i 1 

4.9 

3.0 

2.1 


OF PI H CFNT \T WTlini PUPILS LFAVF. SCHOOL 


Seventh to First to 
twelfth twelfth 

grade. grade. 



OPEN ANI> OLOSEI> »HOF CONl'HOVEBJ^V IN LOS ANGELES. 5055 

t i 

BUTLER EXHIBIT. 


Local nnionSy initiations^ and duc^. 



Initia- 



Tnltia- 


Nume. 1 

tion 

Dues. 

Name. 

tion 

Dues. 


foe. 



foe. 



*5 (K) 

i ?n.t).5- 
\ 2.(K) 

l.(K» 

Hatters No. 22 



Tin Workers 

1. B. E. W' No. 61 

15. 00 
6.00 

11. 50 
1.50 

Art (tlass Workers 

50. 00 

1. B. E W. No. 370 

AiiiiilK:iinated Sheet and Metal 



Ice-Wagon Dnvers No. 251 

5. 25 

.75 



2. IX) 


5.00 

5.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Bakers No. .'17 

10 00 


laithei-s No 3.H> 


.5.ti0 

I.IX) 





20. 00 

• 13 (K» 

Moving- Picture 0])erat<n s . . 
Machinists No. 311 

25. (X) 

1.00 

Beer J)rivors No. 227 

10.00 

1 00 

3.00 

1.25 

Ihjttlors 

10. 00 

l.(H) 





10. (X) 

MIO 


5.00 

2.40 

.50 


10. <X) 

Musicians No 47 

50. 00 


5.00 

1. 50 


30. 00 

.50 

Bricklayers No. 2 

Buildma Laborers No. 1 

22. .50 

1.75 


.5.(H) 

. .50 

Mlllmcn 

5. 00 

1.00 

Boot ana Shoe Workers 



PiUnters No. 207. 

10 (X) 

1.00 

Butchers No. 250 

2. 00 

l.(X) 

Paintcis No. tUX) 

10.00 

1.00 

Bill Posters and Billets Nti. 32.. . 



Pat (ein Makers .. . 

5. 00 

* .50 

BoIl(*r Makers No. 92 

.5.()0 1 

i 25 

Photo-Ena avt‘rs .... 

25 00 

1.S5 

Blat'ksmilhs No, 212 

3. tX) 

1.00 

Plasterers No 2... 

27. 00 

1.00 

Carpenters No. 1.5.S 

10. (HI 

l.(X) 

IMiinihers No 7S 

10.00 

2.00 

Carpotilers No. 42(>... ... . 

10.00 

1.00 

Press ]'\>e<l« rs 

10.00 

1.00 

Carpenters No. 25J(5 

10. (X) 

* . 00 

Pressmen No IS.. 

10 00 

1.50 

Ciirpeitlers No. 1144... 

10.00 

1.00 

Hoofers No 21 ... .... 

i .5.00 

1.00 

Cigarmakers No. 22.' 

3.00 

».:{0 

Snrn Wilier! No S.il 

.{(). (K) 

1.00 

Cooks No 27 '. 

2.00 

1.00 

iShinglers No. 2 

I ,5. (X) 

MX) 

(’oopers No. LVJ... ... 

5. .50 

. 7.5 

Stage Employees 

; Storeotvpers No 58 

1 


('eiiicnt Workers, 1 

.5. (X) 

i.oo : 

iiVrx)' 

(') 

Clerks No. 83 

2.00 

1.00 : 

Stonemasons No. 6 

Tailors No. 81 


Engineers No. 72 

7.(X) 

.75 1 

2.’ IX) 

1.00 

Engineers No. 301 

2.5.00 

1.50 i 

Tailors (ladies) No. 52 

:i.oo 

.60 

Elevator Constructors 



; Teamsters No. 20H. . 

2.00 

t.OO 

Eirciuen No. 220 

2. .50 

.75 1 

'file La5ers 

Floor laiveis No. 1012 

10. (K) 

1.00 . 

Trunk Maker... 

Typograph ical No. 1 74 . . . 

Waiters No 17 



Cam lent Workers No. 12.5 

3,00 


1 1000 

(h 

Cl anile Cutters 

3.00 

1 14! oi) 1 

' 5. 00 

1.00 

ITorseshoers No. 124 

22. (X) 

1.50 

Waftresscs .No. 9H 

' 2. 00 

.75 

Hoti Carriers No. 3(X) 

.5.00 

1.00 . 

Web Pressmen 

1 10.00 

LOO 

n a. Tion Workers No. .51 

10.00 

1.00 ' 

1 




' T’or year * l^or ww’k. '> 1 pv'r ('ptiI + 2 ppr oonl 


LETTS EXHIBIT. 

AuTiiru Lktts, Broadway at Fourth, 

\()s \}ujrlr.% Cal,, October 7, HO-'f. 

Tjavih K. Brown, 

Si'crctarji, Cfontnission on rnduslrial Rrlatiom, 

Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir : Your favor of Octohor 2 adOrosstnl to IVIr. Ivetta rohittve to his 
testimony before the United States (knnniis.^^ion on Tndnstrlal Uelntions duly 
received. Mr. Letts at the pn'sent writinj? l.s in New York. 

With rep^ard to the salaries received by i)ersons (‘inployed in Uie store, you 
will find a chart sivinjjj the scale of wajtes in detail in the written testimony 
that Mr. I^otts left with the commission. The information regarding salaries 
was in answer to your first que.stion, “Wages and hoars of labor at the Broa4l- 
way I>epartment Store, by departments and occupation.s.’’ 

With regard to your question as to the number of iR'rsons that live with their 
parents, I presume you refer to female employees. All female employees who 
do not live at home are paid not less then $10 per week. At the present time 
we liave ^2 such employees who are either living with their parents or other 
relatives. 

Of course, there are naturally a number getting more than $10 a wet^k who 
are also living at home, but to get amtrate informaliun as lo details would 
neces.sitate a personal canvass of all employees. 

Trusting this is the Information: you desirt', T am. 

Yours, very truly, 


W. II. B, Kii.ner, Si’crctarg, 



5956 REPORT OP COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Data tiupijUt'd by Mr. Arthur of Lox Anyrlcs. 


No. 

Male 01 fonmU'. 

Age. 

Weekly 

wage. 

Average 

week!;r 

comDiw- 

slon. 

Living with parents or 
relulive. 

Mairiid. 

101 

Afulo 

(?) 

51 





102 

flo 

$17.00 

$4.78 



Yes. 

mi 

. ...do 

29 

18.00 

5.35 


Yes. 

104 


27 

15.00 

1.60 


Yes. 

lOS 


23 

15.00 

3 16 


Yes. 

109 

- ...do 

51 

15.00 

3 82 


Yes. 

111 

do 

44 

18.00 

4 21 


Yes. 

201 

. . . .<lo 

(?) 

35 




Yos. 

202 

Female 

10 (K) 

.22 

Hoard 

Yes. 

203 

Male 

51 

12.00 

.35 


Yos. 

204 

Female . . 

19 

9.00 

(-.2 

I’areid 

No. 

205 

Male 

21 

10 00 

41 

do 

No. 

20« 

do . .. 

2S 

15.00 

. 78 


Yes. 

210 

Fem.ile 

18 

8.00 

.58 

Parent . . 

No. 

211 

do 

26 

11.00 

.47 

do 

No. 

212 

do . . . 

38 

12.00 

♦.0 

do.. 

Yos. 

211 

do 

21 

8.00 

39 

do — 

No. 

217 

.. ..<lo 


12.00 

.84 


Yes. 

21 S 

....do 

27 

10.00 

33 

Parent. . 

No. 

220 

do 


12.00 

.20 


No. 

223 

Male 

55 

12.00 

.47 


Yes. 

221 

Female 

27 

9.00. 

Relative... 

No, 

225 

do 

48 

12.00 

.59 


S'es. 

220 

Male 


16.00 

.72 


No. 

2:10 

do 

20 

11 00 

.61 

Parent 

No, 

301 


31 

CO 



Yes. 

3(11 

1 emale 

30 

12:00 

1.04 

I’arcnt 

N(x 

304 

do 

18 

9 00 

.28 

do 

No. 

305 

do 

21 

9 00 

. 65 

do 

No. 

300 

do 

30 

12.00 

1.79 

Kelalho — 

No. 

.307 


21 

8 00 

1.60 

do 

No. 

30.S 

do 

32 

12.00 

1.72 

Hoard 

No. 

309 

. ...do 

21 

10.00 

.87 


Yes. 

310 

do 


10.00 

1.12 

Hoard 

No. 

311 


28 

10 00 

1.28 

do 

No. 

312 

do 

26 

12.00 

.61 


No. 

313 

do 

19 

9.00 

1 .87 

do 

No. 

315 

(lo 


8.00 

I .75 

do 

No. 

310 

. ...(lo 

* 26’ 

9.00 

1.38 

do 

No. 

.317 


20 

S.OO 

. 68 

(lo 1 

No. 

313 


19 

8.00 

1.72 

do 

No. 

319 

do 

30 

12.00 

1 14 


Yes. 

320 

(lo 


12 00 

1.49 


1 ^'os. 

322 

Male 

IS 

9.00 


i’arent 

' No, 

32:1 

do 

24 

12.00 

.93 

Hoard 

1 No. 

401 

1 ’emale 

28 

(?) 


Parent 

1 No. 

4a3 

do 

21 

! 10.00 

.07 

Board 

1 No. 

404 

.. ..do 

25 

9.(K) 

.10 


1 Yes. 

405 

do 

21 

9 00 

.04 

Parent 

1 No. 

400 

<lo 

21 

9 00 

.21 

Relative 

i No. 

407 


! 2:1 

9.00 

.28 

Parent 

1 No. 

m 


17 

8.00 

.28 

do 

1 No. 

409 

do 

39 

17.30 


do 

j No. 

411 

do 

21 

15.00 


(io 

No. 

412 

do 

18 

S.OO 

.32 

(io 

No. 

414 


21 

9 00 

.24 

do 

1 No. 

410 

do 

21 

9 00 

.28 

do 

' No. 

418 

Male 

20 

9 00 


do 

1 No. 

502 

FeiUide 

39 

9 00 

1.83 

Relative 

i No. 

.503 

Mole . 

28 

13 00 

8.78 


Yw. 

504 


2:3 

10.00 

4.71 

Relative 

No. 

fiOl 

Male 

37 

(?) 


Yes. 

002 

. . do 

19 

9 00 1 


Parent 

No. 

003 

Female 

22 

12.00 

i . 46 


Yes. 


do 

12 00 

! 70 

Parent 

No. 

005 

do 

23 

10 00 

.62 


No. 

000 

. do 

24 

12.00 

1.02 


Yes. 

607 

do 

28 

16.50 


No. 

008 

.do.... 

20 

9.00 

.49 1 

Parent 

No. 

609 

.do 

31 

12.00 

.82 

Board 

No. 

701 

Male 

35 

(?) 


Yes. 

702 

. . .do 


14.00 

1.81 

Parent 

No. 

703 

do 

25 

13.00 

1.12 


Yes. 

704 

Fa male 

21 

9.00 

.98 

Parent 

No. 

705 

MaIa . . 

22 

12.00 

1.96 

Board 

No. 

706 

FAnmle 

33 

10.00 

1.21 

do 

No. 

708 

Male 

44 

16.60 

3.03 

Relative 

No. 

709 

. . .do 

27 

15.00 

Z51 


Yes. 

710 


26 

12.00 

1.89 

Board 

No. 



OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTBOVEBSY IN LOS ANGELES. 5957 


Data supidwd IV if- Arthvr MU, of Lox .-1 ■,,-<J<.ntluue,l. 


No. 


712 

713 1. 

714 . 

715 ' 

716 !. 

717 I. 
721 I 

m 1 

724 1 
720 ' 
W)1 I 
S02 ' 

m ' 
80-1 ' 
H0.> 
8(Hi 
807 
SOS 
K40 
SIO 
Ml 

513 

514 

515 


Mulo or fcTualp. 


Age. 


816 . 


Male 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

... .do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

. . . .do 

do 

. . . .do 

FomaU' 

Male 

Female 

Male 

I'omale 

Male 

do 

do 

.do 


..do.. 


Sl7 
MS 
819 
821 
822 
823 

825 

826 

827 

828 
830 
8.38 

901 

902 
9(« 
<K)4 
905 
914 

1001 

1002 

im 

1004 

1005 
1008 
1009 
1011 
1012 
1014 
1016 
1016 
1017 
ia50 

1052 

1053 
1055 
1101 
1102 

1103 

1104 

1105 

1106 

1107 

1108 
1110 
nil 
1112 

1113 

1114 

1115 

1116 
1117 
1119 
1121 
1122 
1123 


. . .do 

. .. .do 

Female 

Male 

do 

do 

Female 

Male 

. .do 

...do 

.... .do 

do 

...do 

....do 

do.... 

....do 

....do.... 

. . .do 

.. .do 

Female 

(lu 

. . .do 

.do 

Male 

... .do 

Female 

Male 

do.... 

Female 

do 

do 

do 

Male 

do 

do 

do 

Female . - - - 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

Male 

Female 

... .do 

Male 

do 

do 

Female 

do 

do 

do 

Male 

do 

Female 

Male 


Weekly 

wage. 


*15,00 

13.00 
23.10 

15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 

15.00 

10.00 

13.00 

1.5.00 
17.30 

18.00 


Average 

weekly 

commis- 

sion. 


$1.74 

1.36 


Living with parents or 
rclati\o. 


10 

1.5.00 

20 

9.00 

22 

1.5.00 

12.00 

29 

18.00 

35 

15.00 

21 

17. 50 
1.5.00 

27 

1.5.00 

20 

12.00 

15.00 

28 

18.00 

29 

15.00 

33 

12.00 

2t 

16.50 

15.00 

"22 

13.00 

12.00 

*2i 

15. 00 

31 

16.00 

18 

8.00 

55 

1.5.00 

28 

15.00 

34 

CO 

34 

27. 50 

37 

15.00 

34 

1.5.00 

24 

33 

20.00 

22. 50 

35 


19 

8.00 

21 

12.00 

33 

12.00 


10.00 

15. 00 
IS, 00 

10. 00 
16. 50 
18.00 
12.00 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 


.68 

1.47 

1.11 

2.35 

1.80 

1.22 


2S 

21.00 

33 

1.5. 00 

27 

20.00 

36 


32 

14.00 

43 

ll.OO 

45 

1.5.00 

22 

10.00 

28 

10.00 


20,00 

‘is' 

10.00 

29 

10.00 

37 

12.00 

16 

6.00 

19 

10.00 

47 

12.00 

40 

12.00 

.30 

8.00 

31 

14.50 

16 

6.00 

16 

6,00 

21 

9.00 

16 

6,00 


Board — 
Relative. 
Parent . . . 


ilelat i\ e 


2. 34 
1.90 
2.33 
1.62 
.47 
1.01 
1.71 
1.64 
4.. 52 1 
1.05 ! 
2.10 1 
1.41 ■ 
1.09 
1.27 
3.80 
2.01 
.84 
1.58 
1.34 
1.76 
.42 
2. 18 
1.08 


l‘areut ... 
Board.... 
do.... 


1.57 

1.61 


Rolain e . 
iloard. . . 


Relali'e. 


3. 72 
1.21 
2. 74 


Parent . . 
Board — 
do — 


.SO 

1.21 
2. 15 
1.08 
1.64 
.48 
1.38 
3.76 
.70 

2.27 


Hoard.. . 
do.. 

Parent . 
Board.. 

do.. 

;....do.. 

Board.. 


Parent . 


i‘arenl . . 

do. . . 

do. . . 


Relat ive . . 


,61 

,41 

.48 

.42 

.58 


.72 


Parent... 
do. . - 


Parent . . . 
Relative. 
Parent . . . 

do. . . 

do. . . 

do. . . 


Married. 


Yes. 

Yes 

No. 

No. 

Ye^. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yi"'. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

1 Yes. 

1 Yi-. 

I No 
Ye^. 
No. 
Yes. 
No 
Ye^. 
Yo^. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 


Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
^'es. 
’l"es. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 

.... Y'e^'. 

.... Y>s. 

.... No. 


Ye.s. 

No. 

Ye.s. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

YVs. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 



5-9:58 BEPOBT OF CaMMISSK>» ON INWS'FRiAL EBLATIONS. 


Datd sitfffHicd by Mi\ AHhur IMtn, Los Anyeles — (Aoutiiiiieit. 


No. 


Male or feniafe. 


Vge. 


Weekly 

wajje. 


Average 

weekly 

conuiiik- 

sion. 


lav ing ullh pamils oi 
reUith’e 


Marriodi. 


11111 



SIO. 00 

$a 48 


112.5 

Male 

21 

10.00 

. ‘22 

do 

ii2r> 

Fomale 

19 

.S (M) 

. 10 

Parent 

1127 


.31 

12. (8) 



1129 

do 

.33 

ia»«) 

.57 

Hoard 

ii;u 

Male 


10.00 



u:;7 

do 


1:3. 00 


.... 

1129 


.30 

10. <H) 



I2t)2 

do 

50 

15 (H) 

3. 12 

...<1() - . . 

1202 


•29 

1.5. 00 

2. (39 

. . do. . 

12i)7> 

do 

2(5 

12 00 

4.01 


12i)() 


37 

15. OO 

2. 18 


1207 

do 

32 

1.5.00 



t2l)S 


>9 

15.00 

•2. l.S 


r20'> 

do 

‘2'3 

2.5. 00 


B4>:iid- . . 

1211 

....do - 

41 

12 00 

1 02 

ds. - ... 

1212 


><) 

1.5. 00 

4. 7() 

. do 

12 U 



1.5. 00 



12U 

do 

l() 

1,5 00 

5. K() 


121.5 

Male 

•20 

10. (K) 



Parent ' 

I2lt) 

F einale 

.*5 

12. 00 

.3. so 

Uflative 

12.50 

Male 

23 

16.00 


PanMd 

1251 

Female . .. 

52 

12 IH> 


— do . 

12.52 

<U) 

.50 

11.00 



125.{ 

....do ... 

.5s 

ll 00 


Ho, I 1. 

12.5.5 

— do 

.39 

1.5. IH) 


F* .1 (‘Id . 1 

12.50 

do 

32 

IL 00 


Hoard. . 1 

1257 

do 

‘27 

1.5. 00 



12t)() 

do 

51 

1-2.00 

. 


12()2 

do 

4.5 

ll.OO 



1204 

do 

41 

11. <H) 



1271 


45 

12.00 



1277 

do 

41 

22 50 


.do. 

1301 

Male 

34 

cn 



1302 

Female . . 

21 

8.00 

.... 

I’lUeiit... .... 

1.303 

Male 

18 

10 (HI 

.5s 

•do 

1:304 

Female 

3.5 

10 (H) 

. 7o 

...do 

1.3(15 

(In 

2.3 

25 (H) 


.. ..do 

1.300 

do 

•>7 

1 3 (H) 

. 12 

do. 

1309 

(lo 

2.3 

ll.(Hi 

l.Ol 

do 

1.310 

flo . i 

40 

1-2. (HI ; 

.81 


1312 

(lo ...j 

20 i 

10 (HI ! 

.70 

P.iienl . . .. 1 

1313 

do i 

•23 I 

12,00 : 

: 32 

. do . . ■ ■ 1 

i:3l4 

do ' 

1 

10 (H) 1 

.33 

HHidive. i 

1.31.5 

do 1 

1.8 

9.00 


.. . do.. 

131« 

i do j 

•2'2 1 

10. 00 


Parent . . ' 

131S , 

1 do 1 

1 ;3(5 

12.0(1 

'• 22 ' 

. . <io ; 

1322 ' 

do.. . . ... 1 

27 

10. ('0 

..3S ' 

do. 

1323 

, do 

1 2.8 1 

10. (HI 

.33 

-do. . . 1 

1350 

1 ... .(lo 

35 

2.5. (H) 


U.d.niTo 

1352 

1 do 

1 28 

14. (H) 


I’.nen’ . 

1353 

1 do 

1 40 ' 

1-2.00 1 



1354 

do ! 

17 

.8 (H) i 


1 uielil. . . 1 

13.5,5 

;....do 

43 

ts.oo! 


lleiili'c ; 

13.50 i 

do 

17 1 

7.(H) 


1 ai<«"t j 

1300 

do 

‘29 

13. (H) 


llelatixe 

1401 

Male ! 

.3.3 

C) 


' - • - - ! 

1402 

Female 

21 

12.00 

.71 

|'JU>! 1 . 

1403 

Male 

24 

1 1. (H) 1 

.8(3 

Pond. . ... 

im 

Female 

‘2t> 

10. (HI 

.'M) 

Pat-nf.. 

140.5 

do 

42 

12. 90 

46 

P(v'id... 

1400 ! 

do 

19 

8 (HI 

! OS 

Parent ... 

1407 1 

do ’ 

25 

9.(H) 

..59 

Uelathe. . 

1408 : 

do 


8. (Ml 

. H i 

Patent. 

1409 

...do 1 

r’xi 

10. 00 

. 4.5 

Hoard 

1410 


23 

10.00 

1.02 

Kelalive 

1411 

Male 

1 30 

28. V, 


1 

1413 

Female | 


12. 00 

.67 

! Parent .. .... 

1414 

do 1 

i 

10. 00 

.73 

1 

1410 

Male 1 

18 

9.00 ' 


i Paient 

1.501 

do 


: 30 ,oo i 



1502 

Female 

19 

9.00 

.21 

1 I'areni 

1504 

. . .do 

18 

8.00 1 

.03 

!. , .do. . 

150.5 

Male 

19 

10.00 ; 

... .do 

1.506 

Female 

; 26 

10.00 

.18 


1.507 


21> 

9.(H) 1 

.22 

Pare lit i 

1.508 

Male 

19 

i 10. 014 ] 


. . do j 

1.515 

Female 

20 

8.00 

. 14 ', 

Relative 1 

16<r2 1 

. , . .do 

23 

9.00 


Parent 

1004 

do 

28 

15.00 1 


Uelati\’e 


No. 

No 

No. 

Vos. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No 


No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No 

Vos. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Ves. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yos. 

No 

No. 

No. 

V«i. 

Veo. 

-» os. 

Vos. 

No. 

No. 

1 tvs 
^ > 
No 
\e.. 
No. 
No. 
No 
Ye. 
No 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No 
^’es. 
No 
N »vi. 

No. 


\ ee. 

No 

N<k 

No 

No. 

N e.s. 

Ne. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

Yos. 

No. 

Yes 

Yen. 

Widow. 

Now 

Yes 

No, 

No. 

No. 


Yee. 

No. 

No. 

Nov 

Noi 



OPEJSr ANI> CLOSED SHOP CONTROVERSY IN LOS ANGKLES. 
Data supijik’d hy Mv. Arthur TMtn, of L<m Akiffclrs — Coutiuueti 


No, 

Mil I** or fouiale 

Af?e 

Weekly 

wage. 

(?) 

1701 

j 

Male 


1702 

Female 

2«i 

19.00 

1703 

do 1 

14 

12.00 

1704 

do 1 

(?; 

15 00 

1705 

do 1 

30 

17. 00 

1706 

- .do 1 

21 

12. 00 

1907 

Male ! 

20 

1.5. (M) 

1708 

Female I 

22 

10.00 

1709 

do 

35 

12.0() 

1710 

Male - - ■ 

IS 

12.00 

1711 

Female 1 

22 

9. (K) 

1712 

do 1 

28 

12.00 

1713 

Male 

2-1 

13.00 

1714 

....do ! 

21 

12. (M) 

1715 

Female ' 


12.00 

171H 

do 1 

18 

8.00 

1721 

do ' 


18. 00 

1725 

. . . .do ... . . . . . ' 

21 

.8. (H) 

1803 

Female . i 

10 

11. (K) 

IHOI 


‘24 

8.(K) 

1805 

do j 

38 

15. <X) 

1806 

...do 

23 

12.00 

1807 

Male ' 

22 

10.00 

1810 

Female ' 

31 

12.00 

1811 

Male 

26 

12.00 

1815 

Female I 

19 

8.00 

1903 

... -do 1 

28 

12.00 

IIKM 

do 

.33 

16. 00 

1905 

...do 

33 

11. 00 

1908 

-do ! 


25. 00 

2001 

Male 1 

45 

(?) 

2(K)2 

. ..do 

19 

9.00 

2003 

Female 

24 

12. 00 

2001 

Mule . . 

19 

8.00 

2005 

FemtiLe 

20 

8.00 

2(K)t) 

— do 

2.1 

10. 00 

2(K)7 

! ....do 

.15 

10.00 

2008 

1 ..do... 

22 

laon 

2011 

j Male i 

i 21 

1 : 1.00 

201 1 


21 

10 . (H) 

2015 

! ...do ' 

* 24 

9. 00 

2020 

1 Male 


10. 00 

2102 

! ...do 

' 24 ' 

12. (X) 

2103 

do... . . 

! 2' 

12.00 

2104 

.. ..do 

! 30 

It). 00 

2105 

Female ' 

1 

1 1.00 

21fm 

do... 


1 1 00 

2107 

Male 


1 3. (X) 

2108 

Female 

2.3 

t 4.00 

2l(H» 

. . .do 

40 

8. (X) 

2110 

do 

31 

9.00 

2111 

Male 

19 

12.00 

2111 

FemalB 

25 

10.00 

2116 

.- .do 

38 

1 1. .50 

2118 

Male 

17 

s.oo 

2119 

do.. 

19 

10.00 

2120 

Feimvlc 

20 

8,00 

2124 

...do., . . 

32 

12.00 

2125 

do 


1 4.00 

2203 

.. .do 

45 

12.00 

2201 

do ' 

3:1 

10. (X» 

2206 

.Male 

28 

16. 50 

2:101 

Female 

36 

11.00 

2302 

Male 

56 

20.00 

2303 

1 .do 

28 

17. 50 

2 ;ioi 

' .do 

58 

14.00 

2.305 

Female . . 

.36 

10.00 

2306 

. .do 


12.00 

2307 

Male 

38 

15. (X) 

2.3(18 

. . .do . 

38 

L 5.00 

2 ' I 01 

flo- , . 

31 

(?) 

2104 

Fwaalie 

35 

10.00 

2105 

do' 

18 

9.00 

2106 

do 

23 

12.00 

2107 

...do 

36 

10.00 

2109 

do 

30 

IOl (X) 

2414 

Male » 

! 18 

12.00 


Average 



weekly 

comrafs- 

Lh'lng w ith paiinls 01 
relative 

Married. 

sion 





11.86 

Parent 

No. 

l.:i2 


Yev 


(Sj . , . 

Parent . . . . . 


1.75 

'tes 

5. 02 

do 

^' 0 . 

.61 

13oa.rd . . 

'io. 

1. 12 

I'aient , . I 

5 ('■- 



5'( . 

I. it) 

1 ’arent , 


1.08 

.. ..do., 1 

I ,1 

. 57 

Itolalivo . . j 

V‘. idow. 

. 89 


5 ' 

61 

Tarenl - ' 

1 

idow. 


I'arent . . j 





Parent I 


.86 

Ilelali\e.. • 

' 0 . 




.47 

Uelative... j 

No. 







Pouid 

Vo. • 


\ f'N. 


P.Ocud..-. ... . 


Patent 


38 

do 

Vo 

87 


V, <1 

32 

lloaKl 

V 0 

2<) 

Pjrent 

No. 




68 

I’.ireiil 

',0 

15 

Relaii\e 


81 

Parent 

No. 

37 

Rel.tlive 

V)». 

62 

Parent 

1 No. 

5.1 

do 

1 No. 

70 

Roald... 

: >o! 

1.03 


! Yes. 

..[8 

Pa’ieul'.!. . ... 

1 Yes. 

.82 

Relilive . ... 

, ''dt. 

.71 

Parent 

' No. 


Kelal i\ e. . . 

1 No 


IJoaid 

' ''■(>. 



1 y e''. 



' Yes. 


Paieiil 

j Yen. 




Keep honso 

Yas. 


Hoard 

1 No. 


Kelal ive 

i 5 e-’. 


Hoard... - 

j No. 


.. ..do 

No- 


Keep lion^'e 

Purenl ... 

S'e'^. 


No. 


. ...do.. .. 

No. 


Keep house... 



Board... 

><>.. 


Kee^) house . ... 

Relative ... 

Yes. 

LOS 

No 

.79 

Keep house.. 

Parent 

Yes 

1.82 

•Vo. 

1 . 18 

Boaid - 

Vo. 

1.03 


V*->. 

L87 


Yes. 

1.45 

Keeplionse 

No 

.76 

do 

Ve^. 

.84 


Yes. 

2.01 


5e^. 

1.65 


Vos, 


j Board 

No. 

.74 

.69 

Parent 

No. 

1 . . do - 

i No. 

.78 

j . .do 

i No. 

.81 

1 Board 

1 No, 

.84 

’ . do 

, No. 


Parent Nv>. 


» 'I'hree houis enoh tlay. 



5960 REPORT OF COMMISSION OX INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

Data h\i Arthur JaUs, of Los [Uf/rh s -ContlwmH]. 


No 

Male or female. 

Arc. 

Meekly 

aRe. 

2')tM 

! I'emale .. . 

24 

flO.OO 

2 >0.H 

<lo 

23 

10.00 

2‘K)» 

do 

31 

10.00 

2tio:) 

do 

31 

10.00 

2<V0T 

<lo 

3h 

10.00 

2r)0S 

Male - . 

42 

17. 00 

2)H0 

....<lo 

27 

1.').00 

2tin 

Female 

36 

12.00 

2fil2 

Male 

1.5 

6.00 

27(12 

Female 

19 

.8. 00 

2:o;i 

ilo 

20 

9. 00 

2701 

.. ..do 

IS 

8.00 

270.') 

do 

22 

10. 00 

2700 

do 

21 

9.00 

2707 

do 

21 

9.00 

270'< 

do 

20 

9 00 

2710 

do 

22 

10.00 

2711 

do 

19 

8.00 

2712 

do 

18 

.8 (10 

2V01 

... do. ... 

4 5 

r).oo 

2802 

do 

19 

19. 00 

280:i* 

Male.. . .1 

19 

1.5. 00 

2.S01 

Female 

27 

9.00 

2S0j 

Male 

29 

1 1. 00 

2806 

Female .... 

19 

8. 00 

280K 

Male.. . . 

51 

1 1 50 

2810 

do . .. 1 

37 

1 4 00 

2''22 

<io 1 

21 

10 00 

2^27 

do ' 

2') 

12.00 

2831 

Female .. . ! 

24 

8. 00 

2837 

Male i 

39 

12. 00 

2810 

do I 

39 

12. 00 

2901 

do ' 

.36 

(7) 

2902 

Female . ' 

29 

10.00 

2903 

do ' 

26 

T). 00 

2904 

do i 

19 

9. 00 

290.') ! 


21 

9. 00 

2906 i 


25 

9.00 

2907 1 

do i 

25 

9. 00 

200.8 

do 

32 

10 00 

21K)9 

Maie.. . .. . 1 

17 

H 00 

2010 

Female ' 

25 

16. <H) 

2911 

do 


16.00 

2912 

do 

! 34 

12. 00 

2913 

do 

22 

9.00 

2914 

do 

36 

15.00 

2915 

do 

28 

10.00 

2916 

do ; 

; 20 

8.00 

2918 

Male 

21 

10.00 

2919 

Female | 

! 38 

12 00 

3002 

Male.... . ! 

i 2H 

13.00 

3003 

do . . 


18. 50 

3004 

Female 

1 21 

11.00 

3005 

Male 

23 

13. 00 

3006 

do 

26 

17. .50 

3007 

(lo 

48 

16. 00 

3008 

do 

47 

17. 30 

3009 

Female 

36 

12.00 

3601 

.Male 

31 

32. 30 

3603 

Female 

26 

11.00 

36ai 

Male 

i 6'» 

13. no 

mi 

do 

34 

12.00 

3606 

Female 

i 26 

11.00 

3702 

do 

21 

8.00 

3703 

do 

26 

10. 00 

3704 

do 

24 

12.00 

3705 

Male 

40 

15.00 

3802 

do . . 

48 

16.50 

3803 

do.. . . 

i 29 

17.30 

:3902 

do... . . . - 

51 

25.00 

3903 

do 

61 

14.00 

3904 j 

do 

21 

17.30 

390.5 

....do 

28 

12.00 

3907 

do 

47 

12.00 

3909 

Femnle 

35 

9.00 

3910 

Male 

20 

12.00 

3911 

4^0 

19 

10.00 

3912 i 

3913 . 

do 

48 

13.00 


45 

12.00 


AveraRO 

weekly 

eommfs- 

Li\ lUR wilh parenls or 
relative. 

Married. 

sion. 



SO. 98 

Farenl 

No. 

1.45 

do 

No. 

1.51 

Keep liouse 

Yes. 

1.31 

....do ' 

Yes. 

l..')7 

do 

Yes. 

4.22 


Yes. 

2. 46 

Houid 

No. 

.87 

Keep house 

Yes. 


BoiiriL. . 

No. 

.n 

I’aient . . 

No. 

.18 

do. . . . 

No. 

.09 

...do 

No. 

.11 

. ...do 

No. 

.10 

do 

No. 

22 

. ...do 

No. 

. 18 

do 

No. 

. 16 

do 

No. 

. 11 

do 

No. 

.U 

. ...do 

No. 


Keef) house .. . 

Yes. 


l*areiil . 

No. 


do 

No. 

.12 

Kclatne 

No. 


Yes. 


FajenI . 

No. 



5'es. 


Iloaid . . 

No. 

.. 

J’aietd. 

No 



5>s. 



Parent . ... 

No. 



S'es, 


Hoard 

No. 

. 


Yes. 

.10 

Parent. 

No. 

.07 


No. 

.16 

J'areut . 

No. 

. 25 

do 

No. 

07 

.... do 

1 No. 

.01 


No. 

. 18 

Keep house. 

5'es. 


Parefit . 

! No. 


Hoard 

Yes. 


...do . 

No. 


.... do 

No. 

!!!!.. 

I’arer.t ... . 

No. 

1 

.... do 1 

Yes. 

' do 

No. 


. ..to 

1 No. 


Itoard - 

No. 


Keep lioiisf .. 

’^'es. 

3 87 

Yes. 


S’e.s. 

6. 9S 

Keep house. 

No. 

4 23 


Yes. 

2 49 


Yes. 

2. 64 


Yes. 

5 ir 


V'es. 

1.61 

i'areiit 

Yes. 


Yes. 

1. 12 

Parent 

No. 

.62 


Yes, 

.8.5 

Hoard 

No. 

.21 

Parent 

No. 

.28 

do 

No. 

.72 

do 

Yes. 

.31 


No. 


Yes. 

4 (»2 
3.27 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 

.17 


Yes. 


No. 

.20 

.20 


No. 


Yes. 

. 13 


Yes. 


.28 

.28 

.21 

.37 


No. 


No. 


S'es. 

! 

Yes. 



OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTROVERSY IN LOS ANCELES. 5961 
Data supplied hy Mr. Arthur Letts, of Los Angeles — ( Nmtiniied. 


Malt' or female. 


Age. 


Weekly 

wage. 


3914 

Male 

22 

$12.00 

$0. 35 


No 

391.5 


21 

10.00 

.22 

do 

No. 

3917 

do 

41 

12.00 

.20 



3919 


37 

18.00 


No. 

3922 

....do 

43 

14 00 



Yes. 

;i‘123 

do 

35 

12.4)0 



Ya*; 

3924 

do 

25 

13. 00 




392fl 

Female 

41 

10 (K) 

.46 

Hoard 

No. 

3929 

Male 

31 

1 1. 00 



Ye5L 

3930 

Female 

39 

12. (K) 



No 

:ioii 

do 

30 

12.00 

2. 77 

Kcl.itivc 

Ye.'i. 

3013 

Male 

32 

18.00 

4.33 

Hoard 

No. 

3014 

do 


18.00 

3.29 

do 


3015 

do 

33 

2.5. 00 

Yes. 

3010 

Female 

37 

12 00 

1.47 

Ho-ird 

Yes. 

3017 


45 

15. 00 

3 92 



3101 

do 

30 

13. 00 

.28 


Yes. 

3102 

Female 

3.5 

11.00 

. 17 

Keep lion-o 

No. 

3101 

<lo 

18 

9.00 

..31 

Patent 

No. 

310.5 

Male 

35 

18.00 



No 

3202 

Female 

24 

9. 00 


Pd'ent . 


3203 


24 

10.00 



No. 

.3201 


31 

17.50 


.. .do 

No. 

320,5 

do 

18 

8. IX) 



No. 

3200 

do 

23 

10.00 



No, 

3207 


29 

11.00 




3208 


25 

9.00 



No 

,3200 


22 

10.00 



No, 

3212 



aoo 


do 


3213 


20 

10.00 



No 

3400 

Male 

50 

8.00 


do 

No. 

3407 

Female 


9.00 



No. 

310.S 


.. . . 

32 

8. (X) 




31(yi 

. .do t 

27 

^ 7.00 


do 

No. 

3110 


40 

a 3.00 



No. 

3414 

Foma'e 

40 

10.00 


Keophou''e. .. 

No. 

3.502 

— do 

22 

,8. 00 

17 

Patent 

No. 

3504 

. .do 

28 

10.00 

.82 

do 

No. 

3.‘05 

...do 

30 

10.00 

26 

Hoard 

No, 

4001 

, Male 

32 

(?) 



Yes. 

4002 

Female 

27 

12. 00 

.37 

. . 

Kee|) hoii'-e ! 

Yes. 

4003 

do 

35 

18. 00 

.63 

Parenl 

■^'es. 

4004 

do 

25 

12 00 

.57 

Keep honM', . . 

Yes. 

400.5 

do 

23 

9.00 

1.01 

Patent 

No. 

4000 

do 

21 

8. 00 


do 

No. 

4102 

do 

24 

10.00 

!72 i 

«lo 

No. 

4103 

do 

22 

9 00 

.34 1 

do 

No. 

4104 

. . . .do 

20 

11,00 

2.71 i 

1 Hoard 

No. 

4105 


21 

9. 00 

.47 

j Relative 

No. 

4100 

do 

20 

I 10. (M) 

..52 

; Parent 

No. 

4107 

do 

20 

■ 8 00 

.33 

' do.,.. 

No. 

4111 

do 

21 

9 00 

.98 

do 

No. 

4201 

. ...do 

3S 

li> 00 

..57 

....<!() 

No. 

4202 

do j 

30 

12.00 

.11 

' <lo 

No. 

4203 

. ...do , 

20 

10 00 

. 72 ' 

Relative 

No. 

4205 

do ^ 


10.00 

.’ 3.3 

Keep hou''<' . 

S'es. 

4200 

do 1 

■ ' 30 1 

12.00 

.42 1 

do... 

Yes. 

420S 

do ! 

28 j 

12. 00 

..59 

<lo 

Ye,s. 

4301 

Mule I 

23 1 

20 00 


J‘areiit... 

No. 

4303 

do j 

23 

1.1. .50 

1. IS ' 

do 

No. 

4403 

Female 

30 1 

12 00 

1 1.87 , 

Kwp house 

Yes. 

4104 

do ! 

30 i 

12. 00 

1. 64 , 

Roald... 

Yes. 

45f»3 

Male 

37 { 

22 00 



Yes. 

4 )05 

do 

21 

1.8.00 

';k62 i 


Yes, 

4500 


20 ! 

18. 00 

4.21 

iloard 

No. 

4-509 

... .do 

38 ' 

18 00 

3.90 ' 


Yes. 

4512 

do 

22 

15 (X) 

4.02 ! 

Hoaid 

I'es. 

4,517 

1 _ j\{) 

29 ; 

20. (X) 

2.09 1 


Yes. 

4001 

rin 

42 

22. .50 



Yes. 

4002 

Female 

IS 1 

8 00 

.08 j 

Patent 

No. 

4703 

. ...do 

33 ■ 

20.00 


Hoard 

No. 

4902 


32 ' 

10.00 

1. 14 

J’arent 

No. 

4904 

dn 

24 ; 

10.00 

1.78 

do 

Yes. 

4905 

l] A . . . i 


12.00 

.49 

Hoard 

Yes. 

4908 


31 

12.00 

.71 

Relative 

No. 

5001 

1 Male 1 

39 ! 

(?) 



Yes. 

50)3 

Female ! 

28 

15.00 


Keep hous<». . . 

No. 

5004 

Male i 

21 , 

10.00 


J’arent 

No. 



Living vvitli paronl.s or 
relative. 
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5962 REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


Data supplied by Mr. Arthur Letts, of Los Angeles — Contimieii. 


No. 

Male or female. 

A Re. 

Weekly 

wage. 

Average 

weekly 

commis- 

sion. 

Living with parents or 
relative. 

5006 


23 

$9.00 



5102 


20 

8.00 

$0.54 


5103 

flo 

46 

10.00 

.82 

Board 

5104 



15.00 

.69 

— do 

5201 

Male 

23 

23. 10 


.. .do 

.5202 


18 

8.00 



A 5 


19 

9.00 


..do 

AG 

Male 

25 

16.50 


....do 

A7 


23 

10. 00 


. ..do 

A 8 


44 

23. 10 



A 9 

do 

22 

10.00 



All 


31 




A 12 

.do 

21 

12^. 00 



A Ifi 

do.. 

2S 

1.5. 00 



A 17 

Male 


27. 50 



A 1,8 


24 

11.00 



A 20 

do 

19 

9. 00 


do 

A21 


33 

12.00 



B-l 

Male 

29 

23. .‘iO 



H4 

Female 

23 

12.00 


Parent.. 

llti 

do 

39 

a) 


...ilo 

R7 

do 

>4 

10.00 


. do 

B8 

do 

27 

(7) 


Board 

119 


18 

8 00 



Tiin 


20 

10 00 



Bll 

do 

22 

12 00 


.. <lo 

BI2 

do 

22 

11.00 


do 

B13 

. ..do 

22 

11.00 


do 

B14 

do 

26 

12.00 


. .do 

Bio 

do 

23 

10. 00 


. lU) 

B16 

. ...do 

19 

9.00 


do 

B17 

Male 

18 

8.00 


. .do 

B18 

Female 

18 

9.00 


.(lo 

B19 

do 

20 

10.00 


do- 

B20 

... .do 

.U 

16. .V) 


lielaliN e 

B25 

. ...do 

21 

15. IK) 


Parent . 

B26 

. ...do 

2.1 

9.00 


... do 

B27 

... .do 

18 

S. (K) 


• do 

B2.S 

do 

18 

9 00 


do 

B29 

— do 

27 

9.<i0 


do 

B.30 

Male 

32 

19. OK) 



B31 

Female ... 

19 

8.00 


Parent 

B32 

do., .. 

18 

.8.00 


.do 

Bo.{ 

...do... 

19 

9.00 


. ..do 

BIN 

— do 

17 

8. (K) 


. .(lo 

Bll') 

. ...do... 

26 

8.1K) 


.(lo 

B.K) 

do.. . ... 

21 

O.tKl 


(lo 

B37 

j. ...do 

28 

10. (K) 


Board 

B38 

...do. 

21 

11.00 


Parent 

B39 

do. ... 

21 

9 00 


. .do 

B40 

do 

18 

8 (K) 


...do 

B41 


17 

7 (K) 


■ do 

B42 

do 

18 

,8. (X) 



Bl.l 

. . .do 

26 

9 00 

. do 

B44 

- .do 

20 

1 9 IK) 

. -do 

B45 

...do 

24 

8 (X) 

.do 

B46 

- .do. .. 

22 

10. IX) 


Kelati^e... .... 

B47 

. .do 

21 

S IK) 


Parent ... 

B48 

.do 

20 

8 00 


do 

BH) 

. .do 

18 

8 (X) 

. - 1 . do 

b:)0 

...do... 

18 

8.00 


. .do . 

B.'l 

..do.. .... 

20 

9. 00 


.do 

B.52 

. . -do 

22 

9.fK) 


. . .do 

B.Vl 

. . .do 

19 

10.00 


. .do 

B.54 

...do 

18 

8.00 


..do 

h.v> 

do 

16 

6.00 



B.V. 

. ...do 

22 

8.00 


. . .do 

B57 

...do 

20 

8. 00 


lielntixe 

T).3 

Male 

.36 

25. 00 



1)4 

. ...do 

28 

1.3.00 



1)5 

Female . . 

24 

13. 50 



D6 

do 

20 

8.00 



1)7 

Male 

16 

7.(K) 



D8 

do . . .. 

31 

12.00 



1)9 . 

do 


12.00 



DlO 

Female 

19 

8.00 


Parent 

Dll . 

do 

17 

7.00 


. .do 

D12 . 

...do 

20 

9.00 


— do . . . 

1)13 

Male 

51 

12.00 




Married. 


No. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Y«. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No 

No. 

Ym. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No 

No 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

Yes 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Ym. 

No. 

No 

No 

No. 

Yes. 



OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTROVEBSV IN LOS ANGELES. 5963 


Data supplied hy ^^r. Arthur Letts, of Los (’ontUmed. 


Male or female. 


Average ! 

Weekly weekly Living with parents or j w.-Harl 
.-ommls- lolative Marrwi. 


wage. commis- 
sion. 



iMrenl . . . 

Hoard.. 
Keep house . 
Hoard.. 
Parent . . . 

. .do 


Parent . . 
do.. 

Keejihou'.e 
Ho.inl . . . 
Paient . . 

. . do.... 

. . <io. 

. do. 

. do. . 

. .. do 

<lo. . 


Keep house . 
Parent 



5964 REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; 
Dntu 8Ui)plml hif Mr. ArtJmr of Lo8 ArycU’s — Continued. 





No 

.M.de (ir female. 

.Vge. 

Fill 

Female 

20 

F.Vl 

do.- 

19 


....do 

20 

F;i t 

....do 

22 

F.k'-) 

do 

27 

F U> 

— do 

19 

f;i7 

do 

19 

F38 

do 

21 

F.t9 

.....do 

20 

F-tO 

....do 

22 

Kll 

do . i 

20 

F^2 


18 

FU 

. .. do 

18 

F44 

do 

19 

F4.J 

— do 1 

20 

FKi 

do 

2d 

F47 

.... do 

22 

F48 

— do 

20 

1^19 

.. . do 

20 

l-'.M) 

— do 

20 

f:>2 

— do 

is 

F')3 

....do 

19 

Foo 


IS 

F.V) 

....do 

21 

F57 

do 

1.8 

F.A.S 

— (io 

22 

FfiO 

— lio 

20 

F(il 

..'...do 

IS 

Fti2 

...do... 

19 

ViVA 

... .do 

21 

FW 

do 

19 

Fh") 

— do 

is 

Ft (7 


19 

Ff)8 

— do 

20 

F70 

... do 

22 

F<)t, 

— do 


04 

....do 

17 

(iti 

....do 

17 

OS 

....do 

16 

09 

— do 

17 

OK) 

....do 

17 

0,11 

....do 

16 

(,12 

.. do... . 

17 

<;i:i 

(io .. - 1 

16 

Ol.T 

do.. . 

17 

Old 

(io . .. 

16 ' 

017 

....do 

16 ( 

G18 

do 

IS 1 

019 

do 


020 

do 

17 1 

(:2L 

... .do i 

17 : 

022 

Male. ... 

20 I 

02.i 

Fetnjle 

17 . 

024 

.. .do 

19 , 

02.7 

Male. ... ... . 


02(1 

Female i 

17 1 

tl27 

(io . . ' 

17 1 

02M ' 

. . .do... 

17 ! 

o;io j 

Male 

19 

o:u 

Femalt* ... . 

17 

(;.i2 ' 

...do 

18 

03.3 1 

do.... . ' 

18 

o;u ' 

do.... .. ' 

1.5 

o:Fj i 

...do 

17 

(I'M j 

. .do. . ... 

18 

0:$7 

Male. . ; 

16 

038 1 

. ...do 1 

:n 

(FlO i 

Female . . ... 

18 

041 ' 

do 

r» 

042 i 

...do 

19 

044 ; 

do 

16 

045 , 


16 

046 

Male 

16 

047 

Female 

15 

052 !. 

, .do 

17 

0.5.3 i 

Male 

16 

0.5.5 

Female 

17 

003 . 

do 

18 

066 . 

, ...do 

19 

071 1. 

.....do 

17 


.Average 

Weekly | weekly | l.i\ Ing with pnrenis or 
wage. comnus- j relative. 

Sion. 


Married, 


$9.00 

9.00 

9.(X) 

9.00 
10. 00 

9 00 

5.00 

9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

9.00 

8.00 
8 00 
9. 00 
10 00 
8 00 
9.00 
9 00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.(M) 

9 00 ! 

8. (M) I 

9. (M) j 
9.00 1 
8 00 ; 
9.(K) I 
9 00 ■ 

9.00 

5.00 
8 00 
8 00 
S IM) 

8 (K) 

T. 00 
7 00 
0 (K) 

7 00 
7 (K) 
»..00 
7. (K) 

<). 0<) 

7 <M» 

<■>. 00 
(). 00 

8.00 ' 
7.(M) 

7 00 ‘ 
7 <H) ' 

9 (H) 1 
7.00 ‘ 
9 (K) ; 
u (K) 
7.00 
7.(K) ‘ 

7.00 ! 

9.00 
7.(K) 

8. 00 
8.00 
0.00 

7.00 

8.00 

7.00 
l.'i.OO 

8.00 
0 00 
8.00 


0.00 

7.00 

0 00 

7.00 
8 00 

8. 00 

7.00 


Board 

I’arent 

do 

— do 

— do 

— do 

Board 

Parent 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

! do 

....do 

; •••■do 

I — do 

.. ..do 

.1 Uelative. . ., 

. Parent 

.' ... do 

.' ...do 

' .. -do 

' ....do 

' .. (io 

.1 do 

.( ...<l<) 

1 -•••Bo 

' do 

1 — do. . . 

.j.. ..do. . . 

.' do.. .. 

.1 ...do 

I do 

...do 

' — do 

^. . do. ... 

.1 — do 

.1 Uel.ilive... . 
. Parent . 

' . . do 

.' do 

'. ...do.. . 

' (io. ..... 

' ...do. . 

’ do.. ., 

....d(..... 

.1.. ..do 

' ...(io 

.1 — do 

do 

-1 do 

' do — 

' .. .do 

....do 

' ... do .... 

• I .. .do... 

.1. .. do.... 

. . .do.. . 

I .. do .. 
..do. 


lii'Utive 

. No. 

JKirent... 

No. 

do 

No. 

' do 

No. 



' do 

, No. 

1 . . 

. . . . Ye-' 

1 Parent... . 

No, 


No. 

do 

1 No. 

1 do 

'No. 

1 1 do 

I No. 

1 j do 

i Nn. 

' 1 do 

'No. 

* ....t,,..,do 

1 No. 

1 1 do 

No. 

‘ !.....d() 

No. 

' ) do 

No. 

1 ..do 

No. 

1 ’ do 

No. 



OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTBOVERSY IN LOS ANGELES. 5965 
Data supiilicd hy .\lr. Arthur Letts, of Los .l/ijjdc.i— Continued. 



1 


1 

' Average 




No. 

Male or kMnalo. 

Age. 

Weekly 

weekly ; 

Living Hitli iiuieiits oi 





wage. 1 

comm IS- ’ 

re alive. 






1 

1 

Sion. 




II3 

Female ... 

23 

$11.00 * 

! 


Ye^ 

II4 

do 

23 

11.00 

Uolati\e 


No 

U5 


47 

14.00 1 

1 


Yrs. 

H6 

do 

41 

2.8. .85 

1 


5Ys. 

117 

do 

48 

11.00 1 

. . 1 


Yes. 

jr8 

do 

21 

12. 00 1 

1 _ 


'S es 

H9 

do 

24 

11.00 

1 Haird 


No 

1110 ! 

do 

22 

12. 00 

1 Parent. . 


No 

1111 ' 

do 

32 

13. 00 

1 


Yes. 

U12 

do 

33 

19.60 

1 


Yc''. 

11 

Male 

32 

25. 00 

! Patent 


No 

12 

Female 

17 

7.00 

.do... 


No 

13 

Male 

19 

12.00 

'. ...do... . 


No. 

J-1 

Female 

20 

9.00 

. . . .do 


No. 

15 

..\..do 

27 

10.00 

' Itoaid .... 


No. 

16 

do 


8. 00 

' I’arent.. 


No. 

17 

do 

25 

9.00 

'. ...do. 


No, 

18 

do 

3.1 

10.00 

llOiVrd . 


No. 

10 

do 

2b 

10. 00 

do.... 


No. 

110 

do 

17 

7.00 

' Parent. 


No, 

111 

do 

21 

9.00 

do. 


No. 

112 

do 

22 

' 9,00 

. .. . ‘. ...do. .. . 


No. 

113 

do 

22 

11.00 

. . . .do 


No. 

114 

do 

21 

9.00 

.do. 


.No 

115 

do 

25 

11.00 

' ....do .. .. 


No. 

lib 

do 

26 

9.00 

' do . . . . 


No. 

117 

do 

2b 

9.00 

' do. . . 


No, 

118 

Male 

23 

18.00 

• (lo. . . 


No. 

119 

Female 

22 

9.00 

! do.. . 


No. 

120 

do 

17 

7.00 

. . . . ' do. . . . . 


No 

121 

Mule 

34 

22.50 



Yes. 

122 

Female 

17 

7.00 



Paient . 


No. 

123 

do 

19 

9.00 


do... . 


No. 

124 

do 

21 

9.00 



do.. . . 


No 

125 

do 

20 

8.00 





N(». 

120 

. ...do.,’ 

27 

9.00 


llelaii\e . 


No 

127 

Male . . 


14.00 




Yes. 

128 

. ...do. ... 

22 

12.00 




Yes. 

129 

Female 

23 

9.00 



]t«*lali\e 


No. 

J1 

Male 

.5.1 

1.5.00 





Yes. 

J2 

do 

3.1 

12. 00 




Yes. 

J3 

do 

32 

12, (K) 

'. . 


Yes. 

J4 

do 

31 

12.00 

I 


Yes. 

,10 

do 

49 

12 00 



No. 

J7 

do... 

62 

12.00 1 

1 


Yes. 

.IS 

do 

49 

12. 00 j 

' 


Yes. 

.19 

do 

34 

12. 00 ' 



Yes. 

.112 

do 

3b 

12. 00 



Yes. 

.113 

do 

28 

12.00 

1 


Yes. 

J14 

do 

54 

12.00 



Yes. 

.11.5 

do 

28 

1,2. 00 



Yes. 

Jib 

. ...do... 


12. 00 




Yes. 

J.V2 

Female 

20’ 

8.00 


Kelatixo.. .. 


No. 

.1.17 

.... do 

18 

8. 00 


I'uK'nt 


No 

.1.19 

(lo 

37 

10. (M) 


Keep lion o 


Yes. 

J12 

do 

15 

12.00 


. .do 


No 

.143 

Male 

51 

12. (H) 




Yes. 

J44 

do 

49 

12. (H) 


BtLird... 


No. 

J4b 

do 

.57 

13. (H) 




Yes. 

J47 

do 

59 

12,00 


llolatno.. . . 


No 

J48 

do 

42 

12.00 




Yes. 

J49 

do 

.53 

17.00 




Yes, 

J50 

do 

4b 

12. (HI 




Yes. 

J57 

do 


12. (Ml 




Yes. 

.159 

do 

*40 

12. CH) 


Board 


No. 

.105 

. . -do 

32 

12.00 




Yes. 

K2 

Female 

19 

8.00 




No. 

K3 

.. ..do 

22 

11. (K) 


. .. do... . 


No. 

LI 

Male 

36 

16. 50 




Ye.s. 

L2 

do 

39 

25. (H) 




Yes. 

L3 

... .do . 

40 

21. 00 




^>S. 

L4 

FaITIhIi' 

23 

9.00 




No. 

L5 

Mide. . 

19 

12.00 


Kelative 


No. 

L6 

do 


13. .50 




Yes. 

L7 

do 

22 

16.00 


KelalBc.. 


No. 

L9 

do 

bl 

12.00 




Yes. 

Lll 

do 

31 

30. (HI 




Yes. 

1/26 

do 

21 

21. 00 


Board. . . 


No. 

Ml 

.do 

47 

(?) 




Yes. 

M2 

do 

' 22 

1.5. 00 




Y('s. 



5966 REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INOTSTKIAl. BELATIONS, 


Data sai)plic(i by Mr. Arthur Letts, of Los Anffele.s — CoiitiimtHl. 


Average , 
Weekly weekly i 
wage. commiv- 1 
siou. 


[.living with parents oi 
relative. 


M:i 

m:> 

Mfi 

M7 

MS 

MQ 

Male 

do 

. ...dt) 

do 

. . -do 

...do 

MIO 

do 

M30 

do 

M:ii 

. ...do 

m:52 

do 

M.13 

do 

M34 

(k) 

M3:. 

... -do 

M3fi 

do . . 

M37 

do 

M39 

(k) 

MIO 

do 

M42 

... .do 

M43 

..-.do 

M44 

df) 

M4o 

do 

M46 

do 

MIS 

do 

M49 

do 

m:)0 

(k) 

m:.2 

do... 

m:>3 

do 

M.vt 

do 

M5.') 

do 

M:.fi 

do... 

M.h 

..do.... 

Nl 

do 

N4 

....do.... 

N.’) 

Female. . 

NO 

. . .do. . . 

N7 

do... . 

NS 

do 

NIO 

Male 

Nl) 

. ...do... . 

NIO 

...do 

NIS 

do 

N20 

... .do 

N27 

do 

N30 

do 

N.U 

Female 

N32 

do... 

N:13 

do. . . 

N:44 

do... 

N3f) 

do 

N'iS 

do 

N39 ; 

do 

PI 1 

Male... 

1^2 

do 

P3 

. ...do.. . 

P4 

do.. 

l^') 

do... 

PO 

do... 

P7 

....do... 

I'2o 

....do. 

P20 

.. .do... 

P27 

do 

P2S 

. ...do..... 

P29 

1 ...do 

P30 

! . ..do . - 

P30 

!-. -do 

P37 

i . . .do. . 

P3h 

...do. . . 

1*39 

1 do . 

P40 

.do,... 

P41 

1 ...do.... 

P42 

1 do 

P43 

I. . -do. . . 

P4:, 

do 

P40 

do 

P47 

....do 

IMS 

do 

P4y 

do 


$15. tK) 



12.00 



14.00 


Iloai d 

14.00 



12.00 
13. 00 


Parent 

12. 00 
1,5. 00 


Hoard 

IS. 00 



13. 00 

15. 00 



1,5.00 



14. (M) 
1.).00 


Piwont.. . 

1,5. 00 


Ikard 

S. 00 


Parent ... 

14.1k) 


..do 

15.00 


ilojird... 

14.00 


I’arent . 

1,S.00 


.do, . 

15.00 



12. 00 


Parent . 

14. 00 



14.00 



1.1. (H) 

.... 

Parent 

14. 00 


.do. 

13 00 

, . . 


12.00 


Parent. 

12.00 


.do... 

1 1. 00 


.dot 

12.00 


.do 

(7) 

1.5. »X) 



IS 00 


Parent 

22 50 


Hoard.. 

22. iV) 


T’arent . 

2.5.00 


.do.. 

(?) 



22.00 



IH. .50 



12. 00 


1 ‘arent. 

13. 00 


.do... 

22. .VJ 



(?) 



9. 00 


Parent. 

9.00 


.. .do.. . 

10. 00 


Hoiird 

13.00 


Parent 

9.00 


. .do 

9.00 


Tlel.il ive . . . 

.S-OO 


f^arent . . . 

2a 00 
uoo 



12.00 

13.00 

utoo 

13.00 


Hoard 

12.00 



IS. 00 


Hoard 

S.00 


Parent 

lion 


Board 

lfi.50 





OPEN and closed shop CONTROVERSY IN LOS ANGELES. 5967 
Data i(upi)licd by Mr. Arthur LetU, of Loh Anyclrn — (’ontimied. 


Male or female 


Average 

. Weekly weekly Living with pa^enl^ or 
wage. commis- relatne. 

, uion. 


Male 

. .fio 

...do 

...do... . 

do 

. ..do 

. ..do 

Female. . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. . 

do..., 

do 

do. .. 

. ...do 

do. . . 

... .do... 

. ...do... 

do. . . 

. . -do... 

do. . . 

do... 

. ..do. . . 

. ..do. . . 

do. . . 

do. . 

do. .. 

do. . . 

. ...do... 

do. . 

. ..do. . 

do. . . 

do . . 

. ...do... 
.. ..do.. 

do 

do — 

do.... 

do.... 

do. . 

do-.., 

do... 

do... 

do..., 

do... 

do... 


I’arent. . 

. -do... 

. ...do. .. . 

do 

...do .. . 

. ...do. ... 

- ..do 

Keep house . . 
I’arent... 
Helatlvc . . . 
Pareni . . . 

-do 

. .do. 

.do. 

.do... . 

— do 

.. -do 

. .do 

...do 

Holalise.. . 
Parent . 

.do. 

...do 

.do . . 
do . . . 
.. .do. 

. ...do.. .. 

.do.. 

. .do 

...do . .. 
.do . 

KelalJio .. 
Parent . 

.do 

. . .do . . 
Iveepliouse. 
.do. . . 

.do . . 

. Paient 


PJ (K) ' 

..1. do.. . 

12 (K) ... . 

1 Keep house.. 

iV) 12 (K) 1 .... 

..* ..do 

12 (K) ' .... 

.. do 

10 12 (K) ... 

. .. ' ...do 

IS 1200 .... 

.. I . . do 



...do 

...do 

, ..do 

.... do 

Hoard ... 
K»m>p house. 
Ho.ud ... 

Paient 

Hoaid 

keep house. 


keep house. 

.do 

Paient. . 

... .do 


I Paient. , 
..do... . 
I do 


No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No 

No 

No. 

No 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

^"es. 

^’cs 

Yes 

Yes. 

. Yes 
. Yes 
Yes 
. Yes 
. Yes. 

. Yes 
Yes 
. Yes. 

. Yes 
Ye< 

. No. 

.1 No. 

. No 
.' -No 
No 
. ^'es 
. Yes 
. Yes. 

. Widow. 
.' No. 

. No 
., Yes. 

. No 
. Ye.s. 


» Own commsiou. 



6968 BEPOBT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTBIAL BFLATIONS, , 

CHAMBERLAIN EXHIBIT. 

A. IlAMHrKGKi: & Sons (Inc.), Eh.iith and Bkoadway, Los Angeles, Cal., 

Sept. 19 , 1914 . 

Manges paiit uiulc cm pi ogees. 


Salt s pt'oplo : 

i>__ _ ?lii. 00 

li _ i:i. 00 

l~~~ ^ 14.00 

iri_ . _ _ 15.00 

16.00 

p 17.00 

-1 _ __ 18.00 

2 ___ ___ _ 17.50 

r ~ "■' _ 18 .50 

1 ^ ^ 10 00 

1__ - 10.6.5 

!•' „ _ _ liO. 00 

1_„ __ , .. . III 00 

10 -- 00 

n _ __ __ iin. 10 

24.00 

25 00 

I ^ . . _ _ , 27. 00 

1 --- 27.50 

( iiuludlnj,' nirulst : 

1 I _ _ __ * 8. 00 

1 _ . 0 00 

‘2 - - 10 00 

1 11.00 

2 __ _ _ _ 12 00 

1 1 00 

1 - 16 00 

_ _ 18.00 

1' 21 OO 

Tandy df'pnrtment : 


1_ 16 00 

1 25. 00 

i’lt rit al : , 

__ - 12. 00 

1 __ __ i:{. 00 

4 ■ __1_ . 1.5. 00 

1 . _ _ , 1 6. 00 

1 , 17. 00 

i__ 17. :m 

1 . 17. .50 

:i_.. _ - 18.00 

..... ... IP 65 

__ __ . 2G 00 

4 . . - . 22 00 


_ _ 2 ;{ 10 
. 25 00 

27. 50 


1 14 (Ml 

1 I’-. JO 

1 S 5 

Porter**, packers, eloNalors, windows, 
transfer, etc. : • 


8 11. 00 

12 1-. 00 

1 - 14 00 

7 . - . 15.00 

10 15.00 

4_ ... --- 16.00 

1 . . 17.00 

n 1 .... . 17 :io 

1 _ _ . 18 00 

1 ..... ... 20.00 

1_ . 24 00 

2 “/ 27.00 

2_ 20 00 


Delivery drivers and sliipplut,' de- 


partment : 

6 }fl2. 00 

:{ .. . 12.50 

1 2. 00 

1 13.50 

1 14.00 

2 15.00 

1 19 . 00 

1 23 . 10 

Delhery drl\er helpeis and special 

messenger bo.\ s : 

4 7 . 00 

6 8. 00 

1 0. 00 

2 10.00 

t'UanlTeurs : 

•> ^ 1.5 00 


1 15.50 

3 - . 16.00 

1_. 16.50 

Meehames . 

2 - 15.00 

4___ Di. 00 

1 .. .. 17. 00 

2- - _ . - __ 18.00 
26 - -- - --- 21.00 

3 . - - 20. 00 

1___ . 2.3.10 

1 24.00 

1__ 25. 0t» 

I 28. 85 

Mechanlfi’ helpei' 

1 0.00 

1 10.00 

4 - - . 12 00 

Stock l»o\s and men : 

II 8. 00 

P 10.00 

3__ . _ - 11 00 

7 - - - - - - 12. 00 

:l_- . --- 13.00 

3__. . 14 Otl 

3 - 15.00 

1. , . . ... 16. 00 

1 - 17 on 

4_ 18.00 

1 . 18.50 

1___ 10 00 

1 _ . - . , - - 2P 00 

1. . . 22.00 

1 _ ^ 25.00 

Messentcers : 

ll..„ . 5.00 

2- ... 5. 50 

n 6.00 

. p _ _ 7. 00 

Workrtinm. [nintma, llieater, si^;n, 
etc : 

1 12.00 

1 . .. 14,00 

1 . 13.00 

1 . - . 16.50 

11. ... ... - - 18. 00 

D. .. 19.00 

. . 20.00 

2_.. 21.00 

• 1_ 22.00 

1 24.00 

2 25. 00 

Aisle men and l.u\,(‘rs' asslHtants ; 

31 (averatte) 24. 32 

Till vers and e\eeutlv«‘s ; 

46 tttveraKe) 49. 20 
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Waocs paid female employees. 


Sales people : 

lucxperioncod — 


52 I 

Experienced — 

75 

53 

11 

27 

4 

9 


9_ 

3_ 

1, 

1 -. 

1_ 

10 

1_. 

1 _. 

12 . 

1 _. 


2 

(’afe, lunch pci-iod Mirec liour.s' woik 
(Includes two meals) : 

14 

7__ 


Cate 


3 

4 
1 
1 


red'll lar (includes liuee iiumIs) 


('andv department : 
Inexperienced — 


0 


Experienced- - 


Tier leal — tiineke«'p<ns, adj. ulhct*, 

adv. oflice, etc. : 

Inexperienced ~ 

4 - 

1 _._ 

Experienced — 

10 

5 




$7. 00 

7. 50 

8 . 00 

0. 00 
10 . 00 
11. 00 
12. 00 

13. 00 

14. 00 

15. 00 
10. 00 
10. 50 

17. 00 
1 7. 3.0 

18 . 00 

18. 50 

19. 00 

20. 00 
22. 00 
2.3. 10 
25. Oi» 


4. Oo 
4. .50 

7. 00 

8 . 00 
10. 00 
12. 00 
14. 00 


C. 00 
7. 00 
8.00 

15. 00 


7. 00 
8 . 00 

9. 00 
10 . 00 
12 . 00 


Clerical — timekeepers, adJ. . ollice, 

adv. office, etc. — ('ontlnucd. 

Experienced — Conlln\ied. 

2 $1,3.00 


10. 00 

18. 00 

20. 00 


1 25.00 

Cashiers, tr.-msfers, teh'phone opera- 
tors, etc. : 

18 7. 00 

45 _ 8.00 

3 __ 9.00 

4__ __ _ 10. OO 

1 - 13.00 

1 . U.OO 

Apprentices 

7 _ 3.00 

_ 4. 00 

35 — — - — 4. .50 

Messenger. s 

15 _ _ .5.00 

3__^ 5. .50 

10 ___ _ 0. 00 

Stock, work rouius, tliealci, etc 
luexperleiu ed - 

I . _ . _ , _ _ t;. 50 

27--. . 7. 00 

ExporifiK'cd — 

II .. _ , _ . _ 8.00 

3 - _ --- 9.00 

11 -- 10.00 

3 11. 00 

12 12.00 

1— -- 12. .50 

2__- _ - 1.3.00 

1 - - 14.00 

5--. . 15.00 

3 - 10.00 

1 . _ .. - 18.00 

3 20.00 

2 22. 00 

1 2.3. 10 

1 25.00 

1 30. 00 

Ilviyor's assistants. 

12 (.ivcragc) 20. 80 


NOEL EXHIBIT." 

HKPOKT Ol’ Ilort-L AM) lUo.sTAt’nAXT WuKKhJlS Ot Los AxOKl.KS, 

Niimbee of jdaecs (o n(H'k. — In T.o.s An;^oU‘s: 2‘J-t ivstaiiriints, ettfes, and 
casli lioii.sos ; IS liotol8; (5 <dnl)s ; ,SS cjift'torhis and dairy lunch rooms. In 
ras.sadena: 6 rostaiirant.s and (*afcs, 4 hotels. In Venice, Ocean I'ark, and 
Santa Monica: 40 ro.stanrants and cafe.<. 

Waiters' loages. — Steady ivahcr.s, tirsl-clas.s cafes and cash houses, $8 to $10; 
steady waiters, socond-chiss calcs and cash houses. ,$7 1o $EJ; short watch, 
two meals, .$5 to $7; lunch men, lunch only, 14 to 25 cents per hour; steady 
waiters in liotels and eluhs, $:r) to $00 per month; lunch waiters in clubs, 
lundi only, $7 per week. Uelief men receive the stime wap'8 as man relieved 
and are paid by the person relieved. 

— The food in the hotels and eluhs that is furnished to the employees 
Is compost'd of comebacks end refuse from the kitchen-scrap table, and in some 
ca.ses from the stock boilers, being: unlit to eat, tborel^y compelling the waiters 
to buy their food elsewhere. In the llrst-cluss cafes and cash houses the 
waiters are comfiellod to pay the cooks or Indp’s hall waiter to get anything 
fit to eat. In the second-class re.stnnranls and lunch counters the waiters are 
allowed to eat 5 ihat they nlsh within reason. There are some exceptions to 
the above, but as a rule the waiters have to buy their food either directly or 
Indirectly. 

iMrs. Nool also mibmlttod n iuhd«Ml cunt of (ho I.os AngH.'s oommlttrc of tho National 
Women’s Trade Union I.oague. 
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I'liifonux. — TIk* clubs furnish the waiters with their uniform and keep same 
clean at cxi^ense of club. Waiters furnish their own uniform at all other 
bouses and keep same clean at their own expense. 

I.ockrr rooms. — The clubs, hotels, and caf6s where several or more waiters 
are.en]t)loyed furnish a room with lockers in which to keep their uniforms and 
where they (‘an chanije clothes. These locker rooms are kept in a fairly clean 
(omlition. Other houses furnish no locker room and the waiters are compelled 
to (‘hanjre clothes in some part of the kitchen, pantry, storeroom, and in some 
eases the dirty, musty cellar, vvluu-e they arc oftentimes within plain view of 
women and ^drl workers and .sometimes within view of the public. 

Deposits . — Walters in caf6s and restaurants where oyster forks, carving 
sets, dialing dishes, etc., are u.sed are (^omjHdled to leave a deposit with the 
cashi(M‘, checker, or st<‘ward before same can be si^rvtMl. In a great many 
houses the waiter is compelled to put up a deposit on all ketchup and sauces 
before serving same at the table, th(‘reby compelling a waiter to have a bank 
roll e<iual to an average wetdv’s pay before going to work. 

Ihiss hojix. — In houses where buss boys are employed tlu' w’aiter must pay 
for any serviiTS rendered on bis statimi, and in some houses a certain amount 
is dediu'ted from his wagi's for the buss boys. 

Jloitr.s . — Steady men. 10 to 12 hours [kt day, 7 days tu‘r w(vk. Two-meal 
men, 5 to 7 hours jier day, 7 days per w(‘ek. Lunch men, 1 to 8 hours p(*r day. 
Itelief men ri'ceive the same wages and work tlie same hours as the man 
relicwed. The condition of the balance of the culinary w'orkt'rs in Los Angeles 
is the .same, with the exci^ption of w’ag(‘S and hours. Ikdow is giviui the wages 
recoiv(Ml and hours of work of the cooks of T.os Angeh'S and vicinity: 

Wdf/cs a)i(l hoKvx of Kih^hcn help. — Steady men, 10 to 12 hours per day, 
w’ithin lo; 7 days per w<‘(‘k. Ileli(‘f m(‘U work same hours and r('C('l\e same 
wages as man relieved. Lhefs, .$20 to $40 per w*cK?k. S<‘cond (‘(K>ks, $10 to $25 
per week. Third cooks, .$10 to .$20 per wei'k. Kitchen help. .$7 to $10 per week. 

Rcmurks. — rndei* the pres<mt system of being compelled to work 7 days 
[Xir week the men and \vomen working In hot(‘ls, cafes, and rwtaurants have 
almost no time at liome to b(‘come a(‘quainte(l with their family (in many 
eases (»ur cliildren are horn and alm()st grown up liefore W(* get to si*e them in 
daylight), they being asleef) when we leave for work before daylight and are 
asleep when we naieh lioine aft<*r dark at night, ns it tak(*s about 15 hours 
within 15 to g(*t in a day's work, counting the time going and coming, as we 
must live a l(»ng ways out t<> obtain cheap enough rent. Also on the low 
w’uges paid tlio wait<»r must almost force our guest to tip tliat we may exist, 
thereby looking to the customer for our salary instead of the boss whom we 
are working for as wo .should. 

Waitresses. — (’ondit ions sanitary, etc., are alumt the same as sot forth in 
the cooks’ and walt(‘rs' report. In a number of places tb(‘y must dress in the 
same dressing room as the men, VVe have an eight-hour law' in the State. 
There are any amount of Imusi's in which the law' is not livisl up to, and 
the girls work from six to eight hours a week overtime. The way the wuitehes 
are cut up it requires a girl to spend 18 hours to work 7 : sevaui days a week 
from (I a. m. to 7 p. m., such as d to 8 a. m., 11..80 a. m. to 2.80 p, m., 
and 5 to 7 p. m. 

Waf/es. — So-called o|>fm hoiirs : Steady, .seven days, .58 l<j ,57 hours i>er week, 
.8.3 to .87. Steady, lunch, tluve hours, 85 cent.s. Extra, lunch, three hours, 50 
cents. Two meals, fl\e hours per day, s<*V(‘n days ihu* w’wk, $8.50 to $5. 
Banquet scale in tlie city, three to iivo hours. $1. 

Union hours: Steady, six days. 18 hours jst we(*k, $8. Steady, lunch. 2^ 
hours or less, 60 c(*nts. Extra, lunch. 75 cents. Tw'o meals, five hours per day, 
six day.s per wet^k, $6. Banquet scale in the city, first tw'o hours, $1.50; 25 
cents per hour tlierefift<‘r. 

Bench and summer resort sente. — Open hours: Extra, 8 to 10 hours pin* day, 
$1..50; no fare, Luneh, weak days, three hours, $l ; no fare. 

TTdon hoii.ses: Extra, eight hours iM»r day, .$2 and fare. Lunch, weekdays. 

hours or less. 75 rents and fare. 

Short hours Sundays and holidays. — Otmmi hoii.ses; four Imurs, $1.25, no fare ; 
six hours. $1.50, no fare. 

Union houses: four hours, $1.25 and fare; six hours. $1.50 and fare. In 
union hours only one break in the watches. 
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PLATFORH. 

1. Ort^anization of all workers into trades-unions. 

2. Equal pay for equal work. 

Eijrht-hour day. 

4. Living wage. 

f). Full dtizenship for wonieu. 

NAME. 

The nniue of thl.s organiZHtlori shall he the I.os Angeles (N)nuMltte«‘ of the 
Notional \V«>man*,s Trade Union League. 

ArEArrtKa.sme. 

Meinhership of this eonunittee shall eonsist of (rado-unioni.sts in gooil stand- 
ing, and of persoFis who sympathize with the ohjeii of the eonmiiltei' 

oa.fECT. 

The object of this organization sluill ho to iine^tlgole tlie eorohtions of 
woi'king women, to piomote llie best t>pf‘ of trade-unionism in existing organi- 
zations, and to assist in orgjinizing trade-unions among women 

(>n n Kus. 

S('<*. 1. Tlie (dlicei’s shall h<‘ a pn'salent. \i<‘e j>resident, secretary, and treas- 
urer. Otlh'ers sludl l>e e]e<*t(Ml to serve one year. 

S^y*. 2. The president sluill ta*rform the u.sual duties of the otliee 

S<*c. 3. Tlie vice president shall perform all the duties of the pn^sidenf in 
lier ahsencix 

S<H'. 4. The H«‘cretary shall have i-harge of all the corn*spoiMlem‘e of the 
committee and shall }H*rforin the usual duties |SM*taining to the oflhv. 

Sec. r>. Tlie treasurer siiall receive ami take <'harge of all money paid into 
the committee and shall deposit It in a hank aj)provtHi by the othcers, and In 
the name of the coiumitteix 


exki.utim: i{o\iu». 

S(‘e. 1. The executive hoard shall consist of four oihcers and thre*‘ members 
efet'ted at an annual mt^eting. 

S4*c. 2. Tlie majority of tlie ex^H’Utive hoard sliall trade-unionists in gooil 
.standing. 

Sec, 3. Idle nunilier of tiie exe<‘utl\(‘ hoard present shall constitute :i ipionmi, 
after due notilieation has been given. 

COM M iTTi-j<:s. 

Sec. 1. Standing committees sliall he tinanee, legislative, investigation, inmil- 
gration, ami auditing. 

Sec. 2. Tile president shall ajipoint llie <'hairnien of staiulini; commil tei^s 
Irom th(‘ executivi' hoard. 

Sec. 3. It sluill he the duly of tlie auditing committee to examine all vouch- 
ers ami accounts ami to audit the linancial alTairs of the committee quarterly. 


mis. 

The dues of the trade-unions, other nthriateil urg.anizatlons, and allies, .shall 
be $1 i>er annum. For individual trade-union immiimrs the presentation of » 
trade-union card, showing pai<l-up memiMTship, is a sulistitute for annual dues. 

AlKM JXUS. 

Regular meetings sliall In* held oiu e a month uiile.>ss otherwise arrunge<l hy 
the executive hoard after due notlrteaiiou ti) the memhers. 

VXfKNO.MKXTs. 

A majiwity of those present and entilh'tl t<» Aote at any committee meeting 
»hnll have the ixwer to ameml this constltiilion. 30 days’ notice having been 
given to all members. 
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KUHRTS EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Lofi Antjclcfi Railiiyty — f<tatrmenf mm otmhiff or Iniywy hnmrx find renters, 

September, tOl'f. 





llome.s 
clear. ' 

In proc- 
ess of 
payment. 

Renters. 




11 

9 

10 




s 

12 

14 

^Fowf^rtnon * ... 



11 

4 

6 

Phatorm men, ineliitluig (livi.'^ion foremen and clei ks ‘ . 
f^hopmpn fill 



284 

281 

1,175 



SO 

104 

397 

Klectrieal’ department * 

Maintenance of \\ay department 



31 

69 

69 

29 

92 

66.6 

Total 



494 

498 

2,349 


1 Loos nut inrlud*' oxtra list. * ludiulo.s lunv ( r and lino mon. 


KUHRTS EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


Los AmjelLH ItoHicaij Coi ponil ion. 

<'uiiitnl .‘<to(*k - 

Ilond.s aulhorizod 

IJonds i.ssued, Lo'^ Anjitde.s Kailwny ('orixu'atloii * 

Palaaco of Los Aiijxoles Kaihvay (Va-poration bonds: 

'^I'o rofund Los An^olos Uailw.ay Co. bonds.. 

To rolTiiid Los Auj^oles Traction Co. bonds 


.$20, 000, 000 
20, tKK), (KK) 
H, oOO, (XK) 

r>, mx), 000 

500,000 


Ofticors! IT. E. Hnntinjrton, prosidont ; Howard ITnntinjrton. vico president 
j-nd ^^enoi’al nianap*r ; H. I>inn), vi< e pn^sident ; ( A. ilondi'rson, secretary 
and irea.siirer. 

Li/y I^aihtay Co. of Los Anyeh s. 


(Capital st(X'k--- 
Itonds aniiiori/ed 
Ponds issutsl 


$.’), 000 , 000 
n, 000, (XK) 
3, 544, 000 


Odioers; Same as for T.os An^n-les llailwa\ ( ‘nrp<tralion. 


WOOD EXHIBIT. 

PKNKKIT*, AN'iinir ILwj: Ui.sfi.TiJ) na»M 'nm (’ondt ct ot- -nir Chick ok Pi^m.Tr 

1 )Ki 


(. HI .M I N \I. OKI' \i; I \i I N r. 

1. Overpiini.sbinent lias been prev<*nte<l in inan\ (’ases, and pri.s«)ners bave in 
Tnany inslanet^s b<M*n placed on |»arob* by in\e*'tiKaiin^ the initi^^atin^ clrcujn* 
stances the prior record of the a<'<*n.'XMl, and '^eekin^' employment for them. 

2. The daiifter of convicting jnno<*(*nt olTemhn's lias been reduced to a mini- 
mum by the rejiresentation of tin* accused by tlie public defenders ollicc, which 
has cornrsdent lawyers familiar with <'riminal law and the funds necessary to 
defray the expense of preparinjr tin* deOai^e. 

.3. The coterie of ajil hnyy<’rs ^\h^l lianjr about ] ir Isons has been almost en- 
tirely eliminatisl in l.os An^Vles. TIh‘sc Iuw.mts are wlllln;^ to represent Indi- 
gent defendants tv,r a pittance, or in the hojie of hayint^ tluun recommend some 
other pri.soner in the jail who mitrht lane more means or in the hope of releas- 
ing the accustsl on parole tind tlnui hounding him for the iiayment of a os' 

which was never earned. . ^ i n 1 1 . 

4 Kyi'ry man acHisnl of crime has bfsm able to secure competent and rellaliie 
information and advice as to the nature of the charge against him «nd as to 
his rlght.s under the law. As a rule* accused persons have been unwilling to 
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IfAt ^ ^ <llstrj(*t attorney. Under tlie proKent plnn thov can present 

theii hide of tlie Issue to the pnhlie defender, often resultiufi in the charw being 
reiluoed to a smaller offense or in the district attorney himself taking steps to 
release tlie prisoner. 


.) I he oflice has been a great saving to the county in the matter of expense. 
This IS brought about by advising pleas of guilly in projier casi's. bv asking 
for no d(‘lays on the part of the court, and by trying cases more rapidlv than 
the attoriuvv appointed liy the court under the old systmn. 

G. Th<‘ <‘onduct of criminal cas<‘s has Ihsmi raised to a higher plane the 
distrh't attorney and publh* defender both realizing that it is the <lutv ofVau'h 
oftic(‘r to try and luMng about exai-t justice. 

7. The district attorney has beim assisted in his work and ladiiwed of the 
res|wnslbitity of trying to safeguard the riglits of the defendant, a task which 
was very difli<‘ult. if not impossible, for him to do wIuto there was no responsible 
official chargi^l with tlie duty of representing the defendant. 


(UVir, DKP VRTMKX r. 

1. Th(‘ jaibli<* defender has made it possible for a very large number of 
persons to secure legal redress in cns<‘s in which the litigants are entirely 
without means of paying the expense of litigation. In most of these cases 
the clainuints are wage earners s«‘eking to recoviT small sums due for wages. 

2. Defense has Ixarn made in many cases In which indigent defendants were 
harassed by unscrupulous collection agencies, the tirocess <»f the court being 
abused under the cloak of the law. M’he most common of this class of cases 
are those in wiiich the A\ages of men supporting families hav(‘ I x'imi si'ized for the 
purpose of harassing the defendant Avhen the plaintiffs Icnew that th(\v had no 
legal right to seize them, the defendants often losing their positions with their 
mniiloyers. 

8. Advice has been given on legal matters to nmny persons who a?’(‘ entirely 
without means of i>aying an attormw, the apfdicant b(‘ing in ea<'h case entith^l 
to kno\v his rights. Many domestic diflhailties have Ix'en adjust(*d. 

4. Many disfuites have be<m settled by Ixdng a<l justed through the public 
defen<l(‘r’s office, an eff'ort being made in ea<-h case to a<liust disputi's without 
rtH'ourse to the courts wherever possil)Ie. both sides generally ix'ing willing 
to a<‘<'ept the jiidgnu'ut of the public defender. Fnxiuently the ])arties to a 
dispute meet witli their witnesses in the office, and adjust their troubles with- 
out recourse to the courts. 

r> The oi)ini<in ])r(‘valent among so many that the courts on' only for the 
wealthy is being disjxdled in Los Aiigeles, ]»rovision being made for legal repre- 
siuitation for the poor as well as the wealthy. 

0. Many helpless ])ersons ha\e been reliiwxxl from the clutches of the hxui 
sharks in cast's in which the latter have atteujptt'd to collect an unlawful rate 
<d’ interest, the w’ork of the office resulting in the discontinuance on the part 
of some of tlx' money haulers of the habit of charging unlawful rates. 

7. Aid of tlu* bar assiX'i.ation has Ixxai enlisted ami a list of lawyta's ready 
to assist the public <h'(\aider has Ix'cn furnlsluxl by tlu‘ .associat i»)n. Tlu'se 
lawyers will undertake any litigation for persons not tinancially able to employ 
att<»rn(ws in matters in which tlu* p\d)lic defender is not authorized to appear. 
The law’yers on this list are reeomnx'nded in ali>hal>etical rotation. 


LYON EXHIBIT, 

rONM>KMXS r>Tl.L FOU I.I MUHTY. 

KXICLOVKRS OFFKR STmSTTTrTK FOK VXTON MISFIT — VllOrOsKD 1 \ W' WlUTT.D WORK 
ORKAT HAKDSinr ON TNUrsTRlKS, S VY MFN WHO liIF.F.T TO I'UOTFsT AUAIXST 
DRASTK' rHOVlsrONS — crNNTNO H \M) OF I MIOR HOSSKS KEYKVJKI). 

In a rousing meeting of emplo>er.s at the ('hamlxw of commerce last night 
the administration-favored Boynton employers’ liability hill was niupialifyingly 
I'omleiTined as an unholy atteni]>t of labor unions to loot the State treasury, 
override the courts, and defy justice in their eagerness to get their fingers on 
tlie throats of tlie men who are pushing this State to the fore in a manufactur- 
ing Avay, 
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Iq its place Norman S. Sterry, attorney for the employers’ legislation com- 
mittee, offered a inodifleU employers’ liability bill, removing the fangs from the 
Boynton bill and inserting various clauses based on the good rule of common 
sense. 

This bill received the strong approval of those present, and the legislation 
committee, composed of President Llewellyn, of the Llewellyn Iron Works, and 
Secretary Kennedy, of the Baker Iron Works, was empowered to Join with 
other employers’ associations in a concertecl attempt to have this bill substi- 
tuted for the Boynton measure. 

“ We are not opi>osed to an employers’ liability bill,” said Chairman Kennedy 
of the legislation committee. ” Some things w’e recognize as inevitable, but we 
are not going to stand for ciuack nostrums.” 

Kennedy then proceeded to gently, but deftly raise the hide from the Boynton 
bill and to disclose Will J. French, of the present industrial accident board, 
former labor boss and stanch unioni.st, as the hand that had guided Boynton 
in the making of the more objectionable features of his 1)111. 

Kennedy further asserted that the pernicious safety-appliance paragraphs of 
the' bill had bec‘U entirely writtem by French, and that the other two members 
of tlie*indu>strial accident board had hud a hand in creating this bill to forever 
pen)etuate the board as a court of lust resort in fixing compensation for Injury, 
regulating tlie Indu.strial welfare of the State, and conducting the now no- 
torious State Insurance business. 

Sterry was even more caustic in his remarks. “ I tremble for the Industrial 
future of this State if this bill be(!omes a law,” he saltl. “ The sky is the sole 
limit of the power that would be thrust on the three commissioners, and, barring 
a few limitations, no court in the State would have power to undo what the 
commissioners had done. If their inspectors — and the bill gives the commis- 
sioners unlimited power to appoint inspectors jind to |my them, too — should 
order you to-diiy to remove certain machines and install others, you would 
have to comply, even though another s*»t of inspt'ctors came around the thlrtl 
day and ordered you to put In some others.” 

fJeorge W, D(Mman, commercial agent for the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
nK‘stic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, who was present as the guest 
of manufacturers an<l jobbers, told of the work the bureau is doing In up- 
building foreign commerce, nml a.sserted that tlie 150 per cent increase In our 
manufacturing output the past 20 yeai*s means that the time Is approaching 
when we must seek a market ahroml. * He also said tlmt the fkmthwest had 
a rich future market in South America, ami bespoke cooi)eratlon with the 
burejju in est?iblislilng trade relations. 

fl.oH Angoles Herald, Mar, 20.] 

Phopose New Ideas vor Ta\ini-iTY Biu.. 

Modifications. temi>erlng the extreme points of the Boynton employers’ lia- 
bility bill, will be presenhsl to the legislative committee next Monday night by 
a committee repre.sented by Reese Tdewellyn, D. N. E. Tiittle, and Warren C. 

Kennedy. ^ 

Employers’ liability for nusllcal .service to injunsl employees Is fixed at ^160, 
three mcintbs* attendance ; employ«*r and em|)loy**e may settle without the inter- 
feretK-e of tlie proposed State Industrial accident commission. 

Farm bands and ilomestic servants arc exempt e<l from the employment cla.ss. 

fi.os Anjcrli'H Tlrars, Mar. 21 ] 
r.AW TO Drive Out Mantjfvcturers. 

H. W. Foote, of this city, has preseiitwi an exceedingly able argument agfttnat 
the passage of a bill introduced at Sacramento by Senator Boynton called an 
employers’ liability bill. 

“ It ought to be cnllefl,” says Mr. Foote, ” an act to promote governmental 
riatemallsm, and build up a political machine nt the expense of the Industries 
of the State,” The bill places CJhInese, .Tapunese, Indiana, foreigners, and hobos 
floating about the country on an equal footing with hard-working American 
meelianlcs having wives and fnmilleH to care for. It provides for a eoinroteslon 
of three to be appointed by Holy Hiram, and gives this commlaston legislative, 
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judicial^ and administrative powers possessed by no Federal, State, or municipal 
officers in all the land. j 

The patronage placed in the hands of the commissioners Is “ something 
fierce/’ They are given unlimited p<.»wers to appoint an attorney, secretaries, 
clerks, stenograpliers, managers, superintendents, actuaries. Inspectors, ac- 
countants, and referees. No specific mention Is made of messengers, janitors, 
chauffeurs, cooks, or chambermaids, but these are provided for by a general 
clause that they may appoint “ as many more employees a.s they deem neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the act/’ | 

They are empowered to fix salarie.s without limit for all their employees, 
and to make contracts with physicians, surgeoii.s, and liospitals for attendance 
and care of the Injured. No time limit or price limit is liiiposed upon the 
electors, ami no provision whatever is made for the appointment of a chaplain 
or other spiritual advLser. 

The judicial powers granleil exceed those of any Court in the world. There 
can be no appeal taken from their decisions. 

The Constitution of the United Slates, wliich recognizes the common-law 
right to a jury in damage cases, is not recognized, and the commisslou is 
made a probate court in ca.ses wliere the dei^endent of an employee kiUe<i is 
a minor or incomi>etent. 

Public corporations and employers are autliorized to Insure against com- 
l^ensation liability under this act, provitled tliey insure with a State Insurance 
trust, but they are denied the riglit to buy insurance in the open market. 

The Insurance commisslou is to be amply provided with money to try ex- 
l)eriments and pay their salaries, for the bill provides for an appropriation 
of $412,130 to start with. No data In support of the odd $30 is a.ssigu(Ml. It 
is doubtless a guess, for, as Mr. Foote says, there is no actuary in the Unltenl 
States that has the data to fix the cost of comiHUisation insurance for the 
different classes of business whlcli will not have to be largely a guess.” 

The effect of this measure as a law would he to force Industries to retire 
from the State in many cases and to deter others from coming in just at a 
time it is most necessary to offer them every inducenumt to come. If Cali- 
fornia gets aiiy l)enefit from tin* opening of the Panama Canal, it will have 
to have sometldng besides fruits ami beans to offer as a return cargo. That 
siren song has been good enougli to attract tourists, but no inanufacturers. 
No sane man will invest capital wimre by stat\ite he is taxtsl dlr(*ctly and 
Indirectly so as to make It imi>ossible for him to get ucie<iuate returns on 
his investment. 

The law of 1011 gives amp\e compensation to workmen. It is sufficiently 
(li*astic for his protection, ami it gives the employer the right to take his 
cliauces under the State compensation act or that of coniuum law. 

In conclusion Mr. Foote says, b<»th wisely an<l wittily: 

“This act is so absolutely ub.snrd as an act for the general welfare of the 
pwple of the State that It can only he clas.sed with a law whicli provides the 
death penalty for a crime, hut gives the comlemnetl mau tlie clioice of being 
hanged, slu)t, or elcctrooute<l, all of which must be a comfort to him so long a.s 
he has got to die, 

“ On account of its many provisions which would conilict with law, it wa.s 
nc*<*essary that this cominl.ssion should he placed above the (-ourts or even 
the CoiLstitution. Through it all are the earmarks of the imliticlan as well 
as the doririiies of the labor trouble maker.” 

THK WILT. OK THE VEOPLK AMD THE WILL OK THE MACHINE. 


Tlie referendum will probahlv lie invokwl to ascertain “the will of the 
i>eople” in relation t(j the ahutement hill recently slgncMl by the governor; 
and this form of appeal will certainly be resorted to if the so-called “work- 
men’s conit>ensatloii hill ” Ixh'ouu^ a law, t- 

The opposition to the abatement bill is developing its greatest strength in 
San Frnnci.sco, but the antagonism to the “ compensation ’’ measure Is state- 
wide In both in.stamvs the criticism carries accusation of the most sinlst^ 
character It Is openly charged that the comiieiLsatlon bill is a I^»nl<»^l- 
nwchlne Wnsiirc using the prejintlce of the working classes as a vehicle to 
pwmote the Interests of the existing State aamlnistratlon amt to Ticrpetnate U. 

The chief objection to the ahntement 1)111 Is that it will render the ownere, 
lessees, and manager of every liotel. lodging house, and apartment house In 
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ralifornin subject to constant ineiun-e from blackmailers. It will be Ini- 
lM)ssiblc for tliese persons to jLcauj'o tlie moral status of the men and women 
wh(» apply for rrxans, and the law makes no excuse for Ignorance in this 
regard, nor does it relieve the owners or managers of resi)onsibility upon 
proof that they u^ed ev('ry precaution to prevent their premises from being 
diverted to immoral purposes. 

Moreover, it is iusNtc'd that by abating the s<'gregated districts the women 
and their criminal consorts will be driven umler close cover, especially in the 
larger cili(‘s, lux'essitaling enormously increased e\p('nse to the taxi)ayers for 
poli(*e and the cost of the prosecutions that will arise from the blackmailing 
complaints and the loititimaie enforcement of the law. 

Aside from its rank aspect of political graft, the compensation bill is a 
flagrant injustici' upon every employ er in the State. He is completely at the 
mercy of every unscrupuhpis employee, every druid^en or careless workman, 
and every i)erson who deliberately injures himself to procure the “compensa- 
tion “ which the bill provitles. Another class that will protit by the measure 
will be the shyster lawyers who, lik(' ja<*kals, are ever on the hunt for tiie offal 
of litigation. And ovi*r all is the “macldne,” the politi<‘al operatives of which 
can oppress every industry in tlie State nnl(‘ss tii«\v come through with the 
graft that is nsuully exacted under tlie provisions (»f laws like tills one. 

No doubt the constitutionality of hotli hills will he attacked, but the “progres- 
sive reformers'’ of California b.ave i>lace<l anotlier weaixm in liie bands of “ tlie 
jieople,” and it will probably be nse<l with snfticient (‘lllciency to stultify the 
legislature that passed these bills — the “ ref(‘rendum ” is the sword of Damocles 
that bangs over the beads of the artisans that forged it. 

The outlook for a delightful possibility of gloating ovit the discomfiiure of 
the “reform” (‘lenient of (’uliforni.an jiolitics is w't'li within the ken of those 
whom the “ reforna'rs ” liavo calh‘d “ reactionari(*s.” 

If the rofen'iidums carry in tlu‘se instances It will Ix' a body blow for the 
people who invimiod the devicis and it will be a d(‘alli tlirust for the puritans 
and the “machine” at (lie same time. 

'illAT workmen's COMPENSATTON mil. — ir Ik rX.n .sr. 01>^M!K^Sl\E. ami DAXCEllOfS 
AM) WIIE UE ENACTED AS PAUr OE A PoriTK’AE rRADE. 

P.y the .so-called workmen's compensation bill, which the administration is 
rnsldng through the legislature, the interests, tlie rlglits and the aliility of 
emt»!o.\ers are ahsoUitely ignored and trampli'd nnd(‘r foot. The men whose 
capital, eiKwgy, and business ability make Imlnsir.y and employm(*nt possible are 
made the slave's of those whom tlmy supply with tla* means <.f living. 

It is the result of a iiolitical trade in which blocks of vott's for a political 
machine are ('xebangod for ri'llef of (Mnplny(*es from all risks inseparabU' from 
tiicir occupation, which are saddhsl upon the einplo\(‘r to bis possible ruin. 

It even g<H‘s fnrtlier and would def»riM the eniplo\(*r of tin' prot(‘ction of the 
courts and deliver him bound hand and foot to the jurisdiction of a biastMl 
IKditical {xmnnis.slon. 

No court can ev(‘n consid(*r a case nnlil then' lias beem ap))li(*alion for a 
second trial bed'ore the commission. After that tlu‘ aggrbwed iiavty may apply 
to the courts for a writ of review as to whl<*h the bill says “No new' or addi- 
tional (widence may be intnMlnced in such c<»iirt. but the cause shall bo beard 
on tlie nvord of the commission as certified to by it. The review sliall not be 
cxfemhsl further than to deterinim* whetln'r or not — 

“ 1. ^J'he conimi.ssion Iiad acted without or in excess of its ])o\vers. 

“2, The order, derision, and award W(‘re ])rocnr(H| lo fraud. 

“8. The order, decision, nile, or regulation is unreasonable. 

“4. If findings of fact are made whether or not such findings of fact tiup- 
ix»rt the order, dwislon, or award iimh'r n'vlew.” 

That Is unadulterated despotism and t.M-aiiny. What has become of Magna 
(’bartn which tlie remote ancestors of many of us fonglit for and for whose 
prlncltiles the fathers of the Rejuihlic i»bslg(‘(l their lives, tlieir fortunes, ami 
their sacrixl honor. 

What has Ixs-ome of section 7 and article 1 of onr State (institution which 
reads: “The right of trial by jury shall be securiMl to all. A trial by jury 
may t»e waived in civil actions by tlie consent of the parties signified in such 
manner ns may be jirescribed by law.” 

Tills bill ahsohitely deul(»s the right of trial by jury wliether with or with- 
out tlie consent of the parties. Is it worth while to strike down liberties 
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which our forefathers foufJilit for for the sole purpose of settinj? up a political 
machine? 

But that ifl not all. Sliouhl this hill hecomo a law and he onfoi'ced what 
hocomes of the jniaranty of tiie Constitution of the United States which says: 
“ No State shall make or enforce any law which shall ahridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its .lurisdiction the ecpial protection of the laws.” 

Is it not a privilege of our people to have a civil issue decided hy a jury? 
Does this bill not propose to abridge that privilege? Is a political commission 
a court, or its proceedings due process of law? 

It is obvious that the promoters of this preposterous bill do not expect any 
of its provisions which do injustice to stand, but, as in the case of other bills 
for est.ablishing other political machines, they seek to secure themselves in 
their main design by the following astonisliing se<*tlon: 

“If any section, subsection, sentence, clause, or idirase of this act Is for any 
reason held to be unconstitutional, such decision shall not affect the validity 
of the remaining portions of this act. The legislature hereby declares that it 
would have passed this act, an«l each section, subsection, subdivision, clause, 
and phrase thereof, irrespective of the fact lliat any one or more sections 
(and so forth) is declared unconstitutional.” 

In other words, the machine shall stick and the .$412,180 be dcdlverod to it 
wherewith to do politics, no matter what becomes of the workmen. 

It is not possible in these columns to deal in any adequate way with the 50 
pages of undiluted iniquity contained in this atrocious bill. The whole bill is 
unr<‘asonable, unjust, and unnecessary. A fair bill, showing duo regard for all 
intei-ests. might be passed with the good will of everybody. And we have a 
good law ]iow. 

But what the administration wants is a political maebim* and It uieai^s to 
g(‘t it. 

TIIK ll!F.AKS AT S VCUA^ri'A'I O UTGOTKI) AXD UE(’KLKSS T’NDim TflF M>]VnXTSTn.\- 

TIOX 1 VSU, THKV AI:F !• \I.Y/.I\G IXUrsiTvY AM) DKSTUOYINC. 1 HtKinV. 

The history of the worhl is replete with des(‘riptions of how tlu' people have 
risen to demand their rights and have secured them from autocrats, kings, 
queens, and swell-headed despots. The barons of England arose to comi>el 
King John to give them the Magna Charta and tla' right of personal liberty 
and trial by courts. The pwph' of France arose in their might and leveled 
the Bastile to its foundations as a token of their determination that oppres- 
sion should cease. 

And yet there is no oppression so unbearable, no despotism so destructive, 
and no tyranny so grinding as the tyranny of the crowd under the suggestion 
of a ruthless politician. 

To-day the j>eople of the State of C^difornia have an administration and 
legislature at Sacramento coiicoctijjg bill after bill for depriving them of 
rights which popular government is sujtposed to secure. There is nothing 
sacred to the machine that devised the bills that comprise I be 10 command- 
ments of the administration, which bills are marked to be passed, whether 
the individual legislator likes them or not. 

The rights which the people are ladng dej^rived of ;ir(' specified in these bills, 
some of which have pass(Ml and we are tohl that all of (hem will pass. 

The compensation bill wlpe,s out (he power of the courts to deal with the real 
issues arising under it and permits only two — the appellate and supreme 
courts — to interfere even for a minute witli the autocratic powers of the com- 
mission which it creates, and then these courts are limiUHl to four technical 
propositions. 

All employers, all miners, all storekeepers, all eontra(‘tors and every human 
being employing another human being are deprive<l of any right to go into any 
(ourt to protect themselves or their property from put-up jobs or dishonest 
combinations. They must either go out of business or submit to risks which 
may result in their ruin, and to pay taxes to support a political machine under 
the name of a State Insurance department 

Then there is the immigration bill — misnamed. It is not an immigration 
hill, ns it specially provides that no money shall he spent hy the commission 
\uu1er this bill to aid or induce immigration. Its real obJ(‘ct is by the inter- 
ference of the commission to prevent any workingman or farmer coming into 

3S819"— S. Doc. 41.5, 04-1— vol 0 57 
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tiu* State, Wliat have tlu*\ to w ijM* <nit rlie inalletuible our fore- 
fat lier.s for — the rl{,clit to s(M‘k hoino'^ in now lands where they will he 

stH ure in the posHesslon of priNule proiM.Tty. 

This hill states cllstinetly that the eoininlsslon shall have the ri^ht to invade 
homes, manufactories, husino.^s hous(‘.s, or any place they see fit tti examine into, 
demand th(‘ hor>k.s, i)ai>ers, and accounts and insist on statements and take the 
testinumy of the fainily of the emi)loyr‘r or any otlu'r person on any question 
that this committ(H‘ sees tit to ask. And (hxl only knows what this has to d<» 
with immijrration, 

'Phe $r)(),(MK) Riven to the commi.ssion may he thrown awa\ in puhlishiiiR 
dociinKuits in any lanRuaRo; in sending its rej>resentati\ (‘s or memlxa-s into an\ 
jiait «»f the woi’ld to prev(‘nt ImmiRration to Chdifornia, Ixs-auM* the hill ]>ro 
Idhits its aidiiiR ImndRralion, In fact, th{‘ rt'sidt of this hill is to destroy tia* 
lndi\idiial riRhIs of the hushx'ss mafi, th(‘ family and the doim-stic ci?*cle by 
iiwesiiiiR political ai)jxdnte<*s ^\ilh aiihxaadic po\\<‘i-s 

.lOJUlEHY fN Till-: (jriSE OK |{KNKM)lKN(h 

'riii're may lie some p(‘rsons who think that althouRh the so-called \^ol’kman’s 
comiKMisation act would build up a RiRantic ])olitical machine, that nieasurt* 
should he passed because it would make for social justice'' and generally for th(* 
rlRlitliiR of wroiiRS. lint it may he doubted that any Intelligent niiin or uoman 
who has read the text of the pending hill would n^ach that com'lusiun, except 
on the theory that tlie way to ripht wrouRS Is to indict Rreater ones. Unfor 
lunat(‘ly, few pi'rsons have even Rlanced at a puhlisluMl synopsis of tin* measuri'. 
much l(‘ss the propo.sed act itself, which, in printe<l form, makes a volume of 
oV(M* r>0 lacRes. N(‘vt‘rthele.s.s, jx'rsons who, in Ir.sinR to follow the tortuous, 
muddy chama'I of l(‘Risla|ion at Sacramento. ha\e examim'd the \\oikmen’-> 
comptmsalion hill are at loss to <leci<Ie uludher It is the moi'e ohhM'tionahle 
h('caus(‘ of the political machine that it wouhl create or hec'auM' of the out 
raR(‘ous oppr<“'‘^ion which th(‘ operation of tlu* measun' w(tuld caiisi* to I’ich 
and poor alik<‘. 

The popular idea of that act is that it would hold to strict acc'ountahilil > 
<‘ori)orat ions and otlu'i* larRe <*oncerns that hli*(‘ man\ men and wonaai, and 
wddeh commonly resist in the couiMs attianpls to reciwer damaues hecaus*' of 
injuri(*s sustaineil in such employment. Kv(‘rylxxly knows that in these cas(‘s 
Justice sometimes iniscarri<‘s. although as a matter of fact, not Renerall.\ 
i’Uow’n, tlu' employer may sutTer as often throuRh th<‘ iniscarriaRe .as the em- 
I>lo.\ee. Itut the prevaliait iiUai, and the one wliicli tin* polit naans behind the 
hill si'ck to linailcate, is that the proposed law will slmpl> insuia^ <*om].(aisai ion 
to injured emjilo.M'es who inlRht not he ahh' to Ret It through the com ts. And 
it would o]xMi wide the door for the iia.Miient of all manner of frauduhait claims 
for damages. 

Under tin* act evi'iw man or woman In California who hires only a siuRli* 
person is lialile for any injur\ that the latt«‘r may ri'e(‘i\e, ♦warn though it wais 
caus(‘d by the (‘Uiplo.MH* Ret tint; drunk <>r willfully <loinR himself harm. (!on- 
trlhutoiw iK'Rliaenci' cuts no tiRure in tin* <'as(‘ The emplover must pa^ damaRi's 
to he flx<‘d. imt by a Jury which hears both siiles ainl s(*eks to do substantial 
Justlci*, hut h\ a eommission of three men who can iRimro all ('vidence showiiiR 
that the emplover was not ix’sponsihle and that the (‘nqiloyis* had only himself 
to blame. UiuU'r this nu'tlnxl of administeriiiR justice by <-onunission and not 
h> law, an employer must compi'nsate injured emi>lo.\ cvxs and their dependents 
foi' live years, and in .some inslain'es must pension them for life. Of course*, 
In the ease of small employ<*rs — those with sleinler cai»ital who liii’e only three 
<»i* four persons - -only oiu* or two awards under the workman’s conipen.sation 
act would suffice to put tlieni out of husiiu'ss, INIoreover, the memhers of the 
connuission. no matter how' outraReous their finds, can not lx? called to aceount. 
They may hankrupt an honest enqfioyer by mnletiiiR him for an accident for 
which he luul no more responsiliility than the man in the moon, hut he has no 
recourse. The art deelares: 

“The commission shall not, nor shall any eoniinissioner, officer, or employee 
thereof, he p(‘rsonally liable in his pri\ate capacity on account of any act per- 
formed or contract or other ohllRation entered into ♦ + ♦ in eonm*ction 

with the mlministration. inannRement. <»r condint of the State eomiamsutlon 
insurance fund.” 

N )r has any employer any rlRht of apix'al from a commi.ssion’s rulinR, no 
matter how unjust, except to the appellate and supreme courts, and to tliese 
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Oil only vory narrow In tlio>e irilnjiuils mv forhiildnii 1»3 llu* 

act to do substantial Ami tla‘ iininwlcnl job boltl»‘rs wiio are baekiutf 

tlie measure even |j;nl IJio ofl’nmtery to warn ibe Irlbuimls of liie State that 
Uiey imiy lud -dtvlare Ibis inlaimni.s law* um*oiistitul loiial. 'Plial ean be tlie 
only meanln;; Dlaei^i ujHm Uus lan;iua;re of tin* act. If un> s(*cilon, subsection, 
.subdivision, sentence, clause, or j»lirase of this act is for an\ reason liold to Ik* 
iineonstitiitimnd. siieli iieeislon shall not alTcs*! tin* xaiidJty of ll»e remaining 
])or(ions ol tins act. d'he b'^^lslature liereby dcilares that it \\onl<l ba\e ]>ass«si 
fins aei and (*aeli seetnni, snbdi\ision, snbststlon. st'nieiiee, (‘iaiiso. and pbras*‘ 
Ibereof ins'siu'dive of the fa<*t that ntiy one or more st'ctions, Mibsi*etlons. sub- 
divisions, sentences, elaiiscs, <a* phrases is ibH-lared unconsliinuoiial.” 

Hut the eommissioiK'rs and tl>'‘ir salaried anny of underliu;:s do not eon- 
template iiK'relv ln*arin;i and passjiii; upon such eas<*s or injury, i<*m 1 or i)n* 
teiJihd. as may l>c‘ pivs<uit<'<l to them, d’ltey wall uo Ihnuijrh the land Jmntina: 
troiihio juid malcinj; It. The proiK)s4^Hl law authorizes them t«> I'ntt*!' Imm4‘, shop, 
and iactory, and if in any there are nH*elmnical de\iees winch (he commissioners 
do not approx e they may t»rdt‘r the iiistalbuion of mwx ones ami <liclat<‘ I he 
pattern of which tlie latter shall be. A man max have .ii>prox<'d safely a])- 
plianct‘s in Ins establjslnnem. the best that money lan bnx. but if the <*om 
missioners take a fancy to applianet^s of a «lllfen*nt design, lla* employer must 
install them or be pr4tseeuied <*riminaJl>. Tiiis tealure of Hie w'orKman’.s eom- 
iKUi'-ation aet is so llauraidly bad that it N almost an Instill to iiitcllf^euee to 
diwuss it. 'I'he su;j:.ues(ion, however, may be olTc'red that if II xvere Ibe d(»- 
llberate purfiose of the b*j;islature to create opporl unit ies for ttrnft and bbu’k- 
ijiail, tliat end eould not be umre <‘lfeclually attained than by this proiH>s<'(i law, 
li is an astonishinjx fa<'t that in tlni.se da,xs xv}M*n professional reformers 
si'ek to eiiaet some iieniliarly iniquitiMi.s measure, it is put forth in the ;riuse 
of “social jusfiee” the “moral uplift” ami beiuwolent desif^ns lowarci the 
dear pi'cqiie Hut in (he <'as(* of tlie \vorkm;nrH eomiiensalion hill, thosi* <* 1111 - 
niua' fellows app<‘ar to haxe fairly e4'lii>sed tlu'ir former performanees of that 

.S411’t . 

Soio.NS t’AKUV INUKMMIY Hill, 

S\(i!\MKMO, ij/nl ^!K — S4*nator Ho.xnton*.s Nvorkincn’s ( oiiijs'iisat 1011 hill, jiro- 
j)osiiij,Mi eoniplele .s.x stem of di'alin;; xvitli Industrial accidents hy providing li\(^l 
coinpciisat ion for in.iur(*d lalatnTs, with Slati* insmanci* for emplo.Ncrs, ami 
safel> requirements, xxas pa.s.sed early t<>-da.\ b.x a xop* of .'10 to 5. Senators 
do;;s\v«‘ll, (hirtin, .fuilliard, Larkins, ami Wright xol**«l “ 110 .“ 

i>el)ale hejian at 10 o’clock, and the <l(*tenninalioii of the author to force a 
xo(e on the im'rits of the measure r(*sulted in a <'ali of (he si'iiatc* at mldniuhl 
w’li(*ii the member.s i)re.s(*nt ihanllocked on an amembiuMit oll'er(‘d by (lofrswell. 
Al)S('m membiTs xvere roiiH*^] out of bed by tlie .scri:«‘ant at aims and brou>;hi 
to the liar. LJoLmwcll riroposc'd to strike out the clause jirox idlij;j: that In c;isc 
aii.x one .sx'ction of the act was found uin-onsl Itutional. the re.st would .stand. 
“ V\ e would ]o<ik foolish.” he said, “if tin* supreim* court struck out the in 
suraiiee jirovisions.” The aiiiemlment linallx was <h*fcat»‘d. as xvere others 
oncn*d hy (Vi^sxvell and (’andnclti. A pn‘x ions aiin'iidineiil offered hy Tairkins 
was ili'feated, to 0. Larkins jiroposed to e\i‘nij)t from the present industrial 
aceideiit laxv. xxhieh the Hoynlon hill does not repiail, stockmen, farmers, orchard- 
ists. and others. 

Tlie Hoynton bill siieeially exempts etnploye<*s (*n;:a^;ed in stock rnisinj;, farm, 
<iairy. vitieultural or horticultural work, jioullry raisin;;, or dome.stic service. 
Seamen, not b(*in;; mentioned in tJie bill, are pr(*sumed to be (‘vempt. 

The hill ajiproprlates l?187,(KXI lor the iusUillation ot tin* .system 

VoTK IN' SkNATE FxxOIIK T NDlNTai \ i, PAKAi.Ysrs. 

I.AWAIAKEItS JIOI'TEI) OUT OF HKD To BHKAK nKAPLOCK — IMU7E KIMIT AND XX'ATKH 
COAtMISHlON BILUS 00 OVEIt ANOl'HEK U X\ — HKXA.Nl’h MKAHUKE TO .VBOLfSJI 
CACITAL PUNISHMENT FAIUS AUER UARKOXV IS OKII.JF:!) IN UKllXTE. 

Sacramento, April 29 . — After a debate la.stin;; .sexeral hours, and alter a 
number of senators had been routeil out of liei! to brealt a deadlock over an 
mnendinent, the Boynton xvorkuien’s eom|ieusation act, one of the most i)er- 
idcious measures Intnxluced dtirlnj; the session, was iwussed by a vote of 30 to 
r> in tlie senate. 
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The bill, which provides for compensation for employees injured in indus- 
trial accidents, will not go to the assembly for approval. Senators who led 
the fight for the bill predict to-day that it will pass the lower house. 

Senators I^arkins and Cogsw^ell offereil amendments to the bill before the 
roll was called. Every amendment was vote<l ilown. Farmers and dairymen 
are exempted from the bill, which includes a provision for a State Insurance 
fund for injured employees. 

roirpENSATioN Biij. Passes Senate 30 to o. 

SOLON s STT ri* HALF THE NK.HT DISCrSSlNd LEVTLKES OF THE ^[EASUaE. 

S\caA^rENTo, April 2fl — Senator Boynton’s workmen’s compensation bill, pro- 
ivosing a complete system of dealing with industrial accidents by providing 
fixed compensation for injured laborers, with State insurance for employees 
and safety i-equirements, was passed early to-day by a vote of 30 to 5. Sena- 
tors Cogswell, Curtin, Juilllard, I.arkin, and Wright voted “ no.” 

Debate began at 10 o’clock, and the determination of the author to force a 
vote on the merits of the measure resulted in a call of the senate at midnight, 
when the members were routed out of bod by Ibc sei'geant at arms and 
brought .to the bar. Cogswell proposed to strike out the clause providing that 
in case any one section of llie act was found unconstitutional the rest would 
stand. “ We would look foolish,” he said, “ if the Supreme Court struck out 
the insurance provisions.” Tlie amendment finally wuts defeate<l, as w’ere 
othcTs olTered by Cogswell and Caniinettl. A previous amendment offered by 
Larkin A\as defojited, 25 to 9. Larkin propovnl to exempt from the pr(‘S('nt 
industrial a<*ci<leiit law, winch the Boynton bill does not repeal, stockmen, 
farmers, orchardlsts, and others. 

The Boynbm bill specifically exempts employees engaged in stock raising, 
farm, dairy, viticuUural, nr horticultural w(u*k. poultry raising, or domestic 
.snrvice. Seamcai, not being m(*ntloncd in the biii, are prc'sumed to be exempt. 

The bill appropriated .$187, (XH) for llie installation of the system. 

[Frc'.no kcpuMIc.ni, IVb. 2.*;, 1 

Sr\n: In.^tumnne Condemned uy -Etna Men. 

irKFTINC. ni' 1NSI'RA\(E MEN HEl D YESfERDAY TO HEAR OPPOSITION — ALL ATTEMPTS 
AT STATE INSURANCE DECLARED TO RE FAILURES. 

At n meeting of tlm insurance men of Fresno yesterday afternoon and even- 
ing at the Chamber of Commerce Building, J. B. Molony, Pacific coast manager 
of the .Etna In.surance Co., addressnl the meeting regarding economics of State 
insurance and the bills wliich were introduced at the last legislature providing 
for workingmen’s compensation and employer.s’ liability. Tliroiighout his ad- 
tlress, ;Mr. Molony conductt*d a strong opposition to the principle of State in- 
surance in general, pointing out the resiilt.s of the same on tlie Continent and in 
tlie States where it lias been tried. 

Previous to the opening of the meeting, pamphlets were distributeil among 
the insurance men entitled “A Discussion of California’s Proposed Venture In 
Socialism,” tind from the arguments outlined in this publication the speaker 
drew his deductions. 

Declaring tliat tlie Boseherry law uas ill-advi.sed and uuM’ise legi.slation and 
that whatever expoi'lence the industrial accident board received from the 
workings of tliat law would l>e such as to lead It astray, the speaker launcheil 
into a statement of stati.sllcs Avhleh Avere ghen to shoAV tliat all reports made 
under the hnv Avere of nece.ssity incomplete and in many cases untrue because 
of the fact that they Avere reipilred immediately folloAving the accident and 
before an investigation could be made. He further urged that the percentage 
of employers Avho insured under the Iuav Avas so small that no adeipiate Idea 
of tlie AA'orking of State insurance could be obtained by the industrial board 
from this experience. He assertetl that the members of this board are pro- 
claiming that they have solved the problem of State Insurance in the face of 
the fact that 22 continental companies have unsatisfactory inetluKls and In the 
face of the fact that only one member of that board has ever been beyond the 
boundarie.s of the United States, and thus could not therefore have had an 
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opportunity to study State insuran<*o first Iiund lii otluM- countries, desjiite the 
same. 

“ The board declares that the only opposition to tlie State insurance which 
it would put into force in the State is from the farmer. The employers are 
all against it, and for the reason that the present administration is asked 
by the industrial accident hoard to commit tlie people of ralifornla to a pro- 
gram of social Insurance similar to those in effect on the Continent and which 
in Germany for the year 1913 will have producetl a charge upon the German 
industries of approximately $300,000,000. A similar program could not be 
adopted nationally in the United State.s with a eharge of less than $600,000,000 
to $700,000,000, California’s proportionate share being from $15,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 annually, which, under the plan proposed, will be borne directly by 
the employers and not by tlie State or general taxpayers of the State.” 

The assertion of the industrial board that the State company proposed is not 
to he operated for profit was branded by the speaker as untrue upon the advice 
of Prof. Whitney, of the State university, who, accor<ling to ^Ir. IMolony, had 
assured him that it is the Intention to establish an insurance rate burea\i and 
to add to the basic cost of insurance 5 per cent for profit with which to first 
repay the capital borrowed to establish the company and then to establish a 
sinking fund. 

That the history of State and social insurance has shown that increased rates 
have followed the instituting of such forms of insurance was inserted. It was 
further stated that the constitution would not allow the taking of money from 
the general taxes, in case the Slate company faced a deficit in any stage of its 
development, and that because of this impossibility the only w!iy to do gw'ay 
with a deficit would he by raising the insurance rates. “This program of 
social insurance appeals to the laboring man, and once it is started there is 
no hacking up, for the reason that the politicians will not have nerve enough 
to take from the laboring man his protection even should they desire to do s«i.” 

All of the forms of social insurance which have been tried were explained by 
tlie si>eaker, who declared that the individualistic system of Great Britain 
wlilcli the Industrial hoard says can not be W’orked out here is the only system 
which would he feasible in America. 

fPnii Francisco Chronlde, June 7, 10P5.1 
Th\t OrTnAOEors Gompensatton Act. 

SIT ATX TTTE PEOPLE PATIENTLY KNDT'RE IT, OR M'ILL THEY INVOKE THE REFERENUrM ? 

The governor has signed ihe so-called industrial accident commission hill, a 
m(‘asure which inclndes approi^riations necessary for the creation of an insur- 
ance company and other inacliinery for carrying it into effect. It !s now np to 
the people to decide whether they wish it to become n lawL 

This act is an atta('k on every individual in tlie State of Palifornia who eni- 
])loys niiotlier. Kvery fanner using any kind of machinery on his farm, every 
miner, ever,v householder with any mechanical appliances in his house, every 
storekeeper, every contractor, and every innnnfaclnrer, no matter how small, 
may be compelled to work for Ibe rest of his life for acenmuinted pensions or 
exaggerated damages that may be fixed by the commission under this bill. 

No State in the Thdon has such an outrageous law, one which deprives every 
person employing another of any defense, in case of injury, on the grouml that 
the person Injured had ])ronght on the injury intentionally or by his owm 
ignorant or careless act. Under its provisions employers must submit to the 
arbitrary decision of three politicians caileil the commission. The law" forbids 
them to apply to any of the superior courts of the State for relief and places 
them in a position of lielplessness. 

This bill, In addition, provides for an Insurance company, the creation of 
which will force the State to engage in a speculative business with the tax- 
payers’ money. The primary object of this company — to be composed of hire- 
lings of the administration — Is to create n great political machine at the expense 
of the taxpayers of this State, All the main provisions of this bill prove posi- 
tively their intent and object. 

There was no necessity for this hill. There is to-day on the statute bonks a 
compensation law administered by a couunisslon appointed by the present gov- 
ernor that covers the case thoroughly and protects the employee legally in secur- 
ing his rights. The Chronicle favored this bill and favors It now". 
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The nt‘\v bill just sigiietl by the governor wan i)asfie<l witli the aole object of 
finding an excuse to create a great inditical nmchine. To win favor witli the 
workingmen all sorts of unjust privileges were granted to tliem, and employers 
througliout the State were dei>rived of every right. 

The commission’s power Is unlimited. Us agents nmy enter any inan’s hou.se 
where a servant is emiiloyed and comi)el the employer to do anything. 

The commissioners are given the right to have labor-saving macdiines of their 
own selection put into any store, mine, farm, or factory which in their i>ersonaI 
interest or in their judgment should be lairchased by the employer. 

Using this clause of labor-.saving machines as an excuse, they are authori7/e<l 
to hire stores in various jiarts of the State — to be calleil museums” — and to 
employ “ lecturers.” All know that the.se inu.seums will be political headquarters 
and the so-called lecturers political agents of the administration. Tlieir duty 
will he to do politics all over the State at the cost of the taxpayer, the whole 
force turning out when the demands of politics call for them. 

This bill Is one of many put through by this a<lminlstratlon to hamper or 
destroy business and prevent <levelopment in the State of Oalifornla. The 
governor having signed it, If no further action is taken, tlie hill becomes an 
effective law. 

Wbat are the people going to do about it? Are they going to sit down and 
submit to it, or are they going to make an effort to relieve themselves? Shall 
it be referreil to tlie people? 

The referendum places it in the power of the i)eople to decide whether they 
want this law. If they do not want it they .should have a chance to vote it 
down. At any rate, the iK‘ople .should vote on it. 

If 20,000 signatures are attached to the referendum i>etition tin- bill will l)e 
shelved until an election takes place. In the regular order of things no election 
to decide the question wouhl take pla<*e until No\(Muber, 1014. 

fl.os Vnti-'lfs Tinu'M. Apr. 17. 101’’ 1 
sKN.vrou wnir.tfT’s statkmknt. 

In S])oaklng of the bill to-nigbt, Senator Wrigbt said : The effect of the bill, 
should It becomes a law, on the industries of California would be calamitous. It 
involves risks which no small manufactijrers could affoiMl to take. number 
of manufacturer.s and bnsln(‘ss men have told me (hey will never take the risks 
provided by the bill, but will close down tluur plants and import the (*ommodlties 
ivhicb they sell. It would ham])er Industry at every turn and tliroltle legitimate 
bu.sine.s,s. The bill will go through with but little opposition unless the busine.ss 
men of the State get busy with tlie legislature.” 

It is not merely the pro]M»sed law which the small manufacturer, farmer, 
and liouseholder fear, it Is the host of official Inquisitors whicli the bill would 
create for the purpose of making trouble, and a horde of gree<ly lawyers and 
shifty politicians. No employee could receive any injury without being at 
once be.set by the shyster class of attorneys, whom the law assures of their 
“fees” at the expenst^ of the employer. Nor can any employer, however well 
disposed, protect hini.self by proper compensation jiaid on the M])ot. Tliat is 
expressly forbidden. The “ commissiim ” and its understrajqxws and nttorneys 
M'ho would butt in must handle every case. 

Opponents of the bill here say that if enacted Into law U will injure em- 
ployers by unduly increasing the risks of the industry and hurt the industrial 
situation* by drhing industries to other Slates and countries. They declare 
It would retard and demoralize industry by the excessive and everinorenslng 
cost of insurance. Also that It would increase the number of reported accidents 
to an incredible extent. 

AN TNStJRANCK eilA.Sl-:. 

The only argument that has l>een made in favor of the Insurance pha.se of 
this bill is that It will prevent insurance companies from charging employers 
high rates. The fact is that no einployer.s have asked the State to take tliis 
step. When confronted with this fact and aske<l other than a imliticul puriM>»e 
could have prompted its infN)rporation In the act the members of the senate com- 
mittee hud no aD.swer. 

Several of them admitted that they had not rtmd the hill. 

When the protest was made that Oo i»er eent of the vvet‘kly wage is too high 
a compensation rate the reply was that such a rate was Ui force lu Wiscooslu. 
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Ab illustrating the ignorance of the men who are trying to rush this act 
through “ on oilers,” it is pointed out that the maximum weekly wage on which 
the ho i)er cent is proi^>se(i to l>e alloweil in Caliiorniu is while the maximum 
in Wisconsin is but $14.42. Hence the maximum com[>ensation in Wisconsin 
is $9.37, The maximum vvliich tliose who sought to amend tlie bill asked for 
is $16 a w(M‘k. This is $(5.63 a w(>ek higlier than the maximum amount allowed 
ill tlie State now paying the liighe.st rate in tlie country. Rut the State 
umehine that is biuit on foisting this law on the people does not care that It 
carries wltli it a iieiialty ut>on Oallloruhi production that will he more di.sastrous 
than a North Pole winter. 

The feature that most interests the State* political machine i.s that the net 
provides for more agents — to lx* ai)poinUsl by the machine — than there are 
postmasters in ("uiifornia. 

IT INCMJDKS THK FARMKR. 

In order to make sure of putting tlie act through the legislature the machine 
dii tated that tlie farmers he eliminatiHl from is operation. There i.s a joker 
which puts all farmers using mei-hanical i>ower under the act, Imt the macliine 
hopes the farmers will not notice this until the iiill has liecome a law. With 
their protests added to tlie protests of the otiiei Industries of the State it was 
felt that the bill might be killed. 

As a result of tliis elimination — If It is an actual eiimination~~the storekeeper 
in a fanning town employing one or two clerks would come under the act, 
hnl his customer, owning 10,060 acre.s, would not. If one of the clerks ilroppisl 
a keg of nails on his feet the small storekeeiier might have to suptx)rt that 
clerk for the rest of his life. It might he urged that the small stor(*keeiH*r 
would IiavG insured his risk, hut it is a well-known fact that the smaller tlie 
resources of the individual the less likely he is to take the pr<.*caution of in- 
surance. 

CITY AND COUNTRY AKOUSKD 

Li'gishitors have been lloodeil with letters from the rural districts urging 
their concerted opposition to the workmen's comiiensation act unless it un- 
e(iuivo(!al!y eliminates the agricultural Interests. Tlinn? meiuhers of the as- 
sembly have declared that it must be shown conclusively that the farmers are 
not included In the provision of the act or else their votes will not be in the 
aye column. Some question has arisen as to whether the law in its present 
stale does this. 

The passage of tlie bill will probably lx* hut a mere matter of form. Boyn- 
ton, w ho offered the bill, is the adminislrution Icutler in the upper house. He 
is in direct charge of the measure. He ileciared to-night tliat it will go through 
the senate by a big majority. Proponents of the hill say it will have at least 
30 votes on final passage. Senator Wright is tlie only senator wlio has had 
the courage to stand out in the open and fight this dangerous piece of retl- 
handanna legislation, ailvocated and indorsed by the hosanna shouters. Sena- 
tor Wright will make a spiwh against the bill when it conu*s up on the lioor 
in tlie next few days. After if has been jammed through the senate it will be 
shoved through tlie assembly at rapi<( sixHMi and tlie governor will sign it 
postliaste. It is one of the governor’s pet schemes. 

WHAT THE BILL DOES. 


The workmen’s compensation hill, first of all, clianges the name of the in- 
dustrial accident hoard to tlie industrial accident ctuiimissLon. It provides 
that the commission shall have three ineinliers, to he appointed by the gov- 
ernor and confirmed by the senate, with the term of office for four years and 
the salary of $3,(kX) a year each. Tl»e preliminary sections provide for t ie 
organization of the commission and the appointment of the following by the 
commission: An attorney, secretary, assistant stwetarios, 

State compensation insurance fund, supeiiiitemlent of the department of safe^, 
** ami to employ such other olTlcers, exiierts, statisticians, actuaries, accountants, 
inspectors, referees, and other employees as tlie commission may deem iieces- 
saiw to carry out tlie provisions of the act or to perforin the <lutie.s and ex- 
ercise the powers conferreil by law^ upon the comnussloii. The of the 

eiuployees are to he fixixl by the commission anil they are to hold office at the 
pleasure of the commission. 
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Section 12 provides tloit llabillly for oomi^iisation, in lieu of any other lia- 
bility whatsoever, shall, without regard to negligence, exist against any em- 
jiloyer for any personal injury accidentally sustained by his employees and 
for the death of such employee if the injury shall proximately cause death 
in cases where (1) at the time of accident both the employer and employee 
are subject to the compensation provisions of the act; (2) at the time of the 
iurident the emiiloyee is r)erforming service growing out of and incidental 
to his employment and Is acting within the line of his duty and course of his 
employment as such; (3) the injury is approximately caused by accident, 
either with or without negligence, and is not causetl by the willful misconduct 
of the employee. 

In the event of Injury being caused by the employer’s personal gross negli* 
gence of by an act of failure to act, showing a willful disregard of the life, 
limb, or bodily safety of employees, the injured employee may, at his option, 
either claim compensation under the act or maintain an action at law for 
damages. 

In cases where the conditions of compensation do not concur, the liability of 
tlie employer shall be the same as if the act had not been }>assed. 

The conditions and scdicdule of compensation are provided in section 15 as 
follows; “Tl\e employer to furnish medical, surgical, and hospital teatment for 
a i>eriod not excee<ling six months to cure the injury ; if the acci<lent causes dis- 
ability, indemnity shall he payable in advance as wages on the regrilar pay day 
if the p{‘riod of disability is longer than two weeks; if tlie accident causes tem- 
porary total disability, 05 per cent of the average weekly earnings shall be })aid 
ns indemnity during the period of disability; if the accident causes temporary 
))artial disability, 65 per cent of the weekly loss in wages during the period of 
disability; the aggregate disability indemnity for a single injury causing tem- 
porary disability sliall not exceed three times the av(»ragp aiinnal earnings 
of tlio employee, nor shall the aggregate disni)i}ity pei-iod for sncli injury in 
any event extend beyond 240 weeks from the date of the accident. ’ If* the 
acehh'ut causes pennammt disability, the percentage of disability to total 
disability shall be determined and the disability indemnity computed accord- 
ing to a graduated scale. For a 10 per cent disability G5 jx*!* cent of the weekly 
wages shall be paid for a period of 40 weeks ; for a 90 per cent disability 05 per 
cent of tlie weekly wages a perifsl of 240 weeks and tluTcafter 30 per cenl of 
240 weeks ,and thereafter 20 per cent of such weekly earnings during the re- 
mainder of the life of such Injured employee; for a tX) i>er cent disability 05 per 
cent of tlie average weekly earnings for a period of 2 10 weeks and tlicreafter 30 
l>cr cent of such weekly earnings during the remainder of the life of such 
injured employee; for a 100 per cent dlsahillty 05 per cent of the average 
weekly earnings for a period of 240 weeks and thereafter 40 per cent of such 
weekly earnings during tlie remainder of the life of such injured employee.” 

From a study of the above-quoted, what will happi'u to the small employer of 
labor when this wonderful law is in effect? Take the case of an employer of 
three laborers, running a small plant on a limited capital. One of his employees 
Is Injured while in the shop, but through no fault of the employer. The coramls- 
.'ilnn estimates tliiit his Injuries anuaint to 00 r>cr cent disability. The sentence 
on the employer is that lie shall pay 05 per cent of the man’s average weekly 
earnings for a period of five years. Or supix^e that one of these laborers were 
totally <lisabled. Then the employer would have to pay him a ]K*nslon of 05 per 
cent of his wages for five years and 40 jx'r cent of his wage's for the rest of the 
workntarrs life. 

niTtKAT'CRATIC IXP HINOKJrKNT. 

” The commi.sslon is vested with power and jnrisdi(*tion over and shall have 
such supervi.sion of every employment and place of employinmit in the State as 
may be necessary adequately to enforce nn«l administer all laws and lawful 
orders requiring such empioynnmt to be safe, and requiring the pn»tection of the 
life and safety of every employee of such employment or plnc'e of employment 
and every frequenter of such place of employment. 

“The commission shall have power, after a hearing had upon its own motion 
or complaint — 

”To declare and prescribe what safety devices and safegnnr«ls are best 
adapted to render the employees of every employmtint and place of employment 
and frequenters of every place of employment safe as required by law. 

” To fix an<l order such reasonable standards for the construction, repair, ami 
maintenance of places of employment as shall render them safe.” 
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In this s^^rtlon tho bill reuchos the climax of bureaucratic infringement on 
civil rights, in a t.vpe of legislation tliat has been before unknown in America. 
These paragraphs wouUl give to this commission of three ainl its agents abso- 
lute legislative power over all employers ami their places of employment. 
Under the authority which it is thus proposed to delegate, the commission 
might intrude on private premises and make domiciliary visits, laying down the 
law to projierty owners as to what style of construction sliould he adoi)led and 
what particular style of siifety device's used. The oi)portunlty for unlimited 
graft is apparent at once. 

If tile emi)loy«'r doesn’t happen to be in right vvlth the machine, tlien tlie com- 
mission orders him to Install new uiucliinery at once. Its woi-d is law. Falliiro 
to obey this commission-made law wonhl mean that the nnfortnnato employer 
would be mulcted of excessive damages for any ac<*ident tliat might occur after 
he received tlie “order.” If he laid insurance it nmuiUI be invaliilated. 

IMPOSIXU 0\ WKHS'I'KK. 

“The term ‘employer’ shall mean and include evt'ry person, firm, voluntary 
association, corporation, oflicer, agent, manager r('))res<'niative, or ntlw'r person 
having control or custody of any enijdoyinent, i)lace of employment, or of any 
employee.” 

'Phis section is a good illustration the l)i‘oa<l inaiiiu'i' in which this act is 
drawn. It w’ouhl make a man, h'ft i)y a contra<*tor in charge of a couple of 
laborers, liable in damages for any accj<lent that might hapiK'U to them. ‘I'he 
designation of an emi)loy(‘r, as including “any agent, rc'prest'ut alive, or oilier 
jK'rson having control or custody of any einplovee,” is jihiin language. 

[Los Angelos Times, Mar. 17, lOl.'t. 1 
To K IX- 1 Kinan s.k i;v ( ’omim.xs.vtiox Ihi i.. 

.roHN’SOX GA\({, AI'TKU UANKnUPTINU ST\Ti;, WOIU.I) ILWKKrPl' I>IU\ \ IK IXUrsiKY — 

A JkIKASlUIK TO PVKAIAZK PP.ODia-TlOX IX CAMIOUMV AM) PKIUT/I I’ATK Till: 

STKANOKB: HOJJ) of IHE STATK POUTICAF. AIACHINK AUOI-SI.S INIFAsF. INDICXA- 

TION IN CITY AND COUNTRY — UOCUKST ATTKAI PT YKT M VDK. 

Sacramento, U>. — Indignation at tlie so-called woi-kmen’s compensation 

lull, wliicli would i>araly/.e producli<*u ami imlustry in California, aiid which 
lias been thorouglily exjiosi'd by tlie Tinu'S, has Ix'coine Stati'-wiilo. Tlu' 
dohnson administration jilan to cnadi; an enormous )>olillcul inaphine, comiiosed 
of faithful “battlers for .lolinson," at (lie exi>ense of (he taxpayers of Cali- 
fornia is condemned on ('very liand. 

Senator lloynton, “ I’rogn'ssKe ” leader, who otTerixl the virions concoction, 
admits tliat the hill is not liased on any popular (Unnand wliatever. lie otTeiasl 
it, he says, at the request of ilie imln’^trial acc-ident hoard. It was con(*oct('d 
by that board for the purpose' of making Its own .ioh iierinamait and ciaaiting 
a iioliticul machine for tlie ]>erpetiiation of the present Jolinson administration. 

ITS PKOPKII NAME. 

Its ]>roper name is not a w'orkmeirs coini>ensation hill, hut a hill for com- 
jK'nsating administration lu'cli'rs from the jnihlir tri'a'^ury. So far as wwk- 
iiien are concerned tlie law' if enacted would he (Tu-tain to deprive a multitude 
of w'orkiiKMi of employment of any kind, for tlie liill involves risks whi(‘h no 
small employer can afford to take, and wliicIi none will take who can avoid it. 
U creates powxws of visitation and arbitrary "regulation” which are sure to 
breed corruption. It is a direct invitation to otiicial lioldup nu'n. It is an 
jidministrution bill, pure and simple. Being sucli there is hardly a soul in the 
legislature who dares say a word against it. Senator Wright, of San Diego, 
lias siibniitted a minority report, it being the only opposition to the iniquity 
wlilch inis thus far showed Itself In the legislature. 

AIITKSIV NEWS. 

It would seem that we can trace the iH'giniiing of all things to (lie Cliiiu'se, 
'^t hi'se p(*o))le were highly civilized wlien our ancestors were half naked, howling 
savages, roaming througii the woods of Kunqie. To tluni, it elaiintHl, is due* 
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llio omlit of the ijivention of siiinpowdor, jiimI wliieh, being n i>euce-loving 
I>eople, they Imvo not Used to any groat extent in blowing ilieir fellows Into 
un recognizable fragjnenl.s. When our remote ancostt)rs began cautiously the 
navigation of the great seas, and were carefully steering their frail l)Oats by 
the aid of the stars, the (’hinese, we are told, knew all the mysteries of the 
comiiass. Ages Ixdore (liitienberg made knowlo<lge possible and transmissible 
by the art of printing, the ('hinese had printed lM)oks. and so on with regard to 
all other matters on which we so nnieh pride ours<*lves. 

But who would ever have thought that lliey hud inventtnl anything like the 
employer's liability law? This, at least, is <a»e thing that we fondly believed 
no (Miinese o\i‘r dreamed of, yet something very innch like it has existed among 
tlio Tartars, who are first cousin of the (''hinese, for aues. Not exactly an em- 
ployer’s liability law, hut a law wliich makes an Innocent party responsible for 
(he acts of others and makes him pay for damages done by others in whojii 
lie has no eartiily in(ere'<t. Here is an extract which will illustrate this proc- 
ess. It is from the writings of Hue, avIu> traveled through that country in 
1S4;^ and nohnl down llu' peculiarities of the (''hiu(‘se and Tartars, and this is 
certainly a hron<l application of our own heiieticent law': 

“According to Tartar law, when the animals of a caravan go astray, whm'ver 
Is in tl«e neighborhood is hound to go in search of them, and even to give others 
in their places, if (hoy can >»ot he fouml. Tliis w<mid apjH'ar ti very strange 
huv In KuroiK‘. You come ami camp in tlie neighhorh<H)d of a I\iongol without 
his coustmt, without his knowledge; yet for your cuttle, your haggag*', your men, 
he is responsible; if aiiytldug <n.sappears the law stip]>oses Idm to lx* tlie thief, 
or at least the accomplice.” 

(’alifornia has not reached to this extent in making one man resimnsihle for 
another’s acts, luit then we have not Ixsai civili'/csl as long as (llilna. 

ISau I'nincisco Ohroniclc, Apr. L’S.) 

TiiK nOMT'KNSATlOX Bll.l,. 

IT KHOin.D UK ('M.I.KU .V lUl.I, TO MCRUKK Ol 'U VI IX OR IN'DrsTKIKH. 

4'lie small employer cun not afford to take the risks imi»o.sed l>y the work- 
man's compensation hill, nor in the pr(‘s<Mit state of knowhslge can any fortu 
of Insurnnce he <levlsed which will protes t him at rattvs which lie can afford to 
pay. Nor (hx^s it make an.v ditl'erence W’hetliei’ tlie insiiran<*e is given by the 
State or by private compaiiie.s. Iiisuraiuv costs money. 

The only t'omtxuisation whi<‘h it is |X)ssil»le to f>a.v — (‘xcejd dirtxTly hy taxa- 
tion — is what the industry can pay witliout imi»airing its ellicieiM*y. and in ile- 
terndiung that amount tlie measure of the ability is tlie aliilily of tlie small 
employer. Nor is any metliod tif comiM^tisation just to winch ea<*h party does 
not contribute in the ratio of his contribution to the risk. 

The outrageous charm’ter of tlie <*oiii|X‘nsation hill wludi is lx‘ing janime<l 
thnmgJi the legislature ma.\ he reali/asl when it is )<‘memlx‘r<Nl tliat it proccxsls 
in defiance of all these fuadumental principles. It impos4‘s rates w'hich not 
1 small employer in 10 could jiuy in case of serious accident, and their en- 
forcement would nu'an his niin. 

The farnuTs and iioiiseliol«lers ]uoiested so vigorously that the hill was 
amended apparentlj to rt‘lieve them, and tlien I heir repres<m(utives in a nmst 
dasiaially luurmer turn armind and v<Me to lm]M>se the risks on others prolmhly 
les.s able to endure them than themselves. 

But the legislative machine is well greast^ii with extsimve patronage, and 
those who coulrol it ar*^ detomiiiusl to grind otit whatever tliey }mt Into the 
hopiMjr. And tlioy put nothing in the Impper which ihx^ not come out in tlie 
form of a new', indeixmdeid. and more and more iwwerful machine with which 
to do- mlmiiiistration p'diiic-. at tlie mst of the taxpayer, and in this en?x‘ to 
tlie ruin of our indu.stries. 

Tliere has Ix'en no study of the suhjtx't and no delmte on it worthy of tlx* 
name. Wliat sicill we sa> of .stmators wlio laugh at protestnnts, unless, like tlie 
farmers, they contni! large hliM-ks of votes? Or of senators wiio refuse 
even to consider tlx* protests of territu'd employers? It can only be said of 
them that tlie int(‘resls of tlie )Mx>ple liave no intluence upon tliem ; that they 
are utterly IndilTereiit to the e\isteiK*e of our industries; that they care notldu'j: 
for tlie prosix^rlty of (he State; and that they are there only to vote a*-' 
are told to vote, b> this inqui'^itorlal, merciless, uml utterly reckless udminlH^*''^ 
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'Wlioii tbo whij) crncks tlu\v jump to luirm'ss, Jam tliolr bmi.sHs 

nsainst the collar, aiul pull for all there Is In them lest they feel tlie lasli ,up(m 
theli’ hacks. For they know they will ;j;et it If they don't pull. They remember 
Senator Works. 

This bill Is not in the interest of labor, for It must enormously decrease em- 
ployment. It is a bill whose sole purpose is to ereate a t:ostly administration 
political machine, eveti if the result is the murder of California industry. 

I San Fuiiicisco bulletin, Apr. L’U. tOFk] 

SENATE ri'Ts Through Hkj I.mior !*>h,l. 

ACUTUEKT lUmVENTIOX ANU COMeTH.KOKY ('OM 1*E^ S \TIO\ GET LMUtE M UTORTTT. 

Sacramento, April 29. — P*y a vote of 30 to ."> the sen}it<* (‘arly this morning 
l>assed the most iin]K>rtant measure of the session. Senator lloynton’s accident 
prevention ami coinjmlsory AvorknuMi’s compensation act. Tiie ueirative voles 
were east by Ooj'swell, Curtin, Juilliard, Larkins, and Wrigrht. 

Tliis is the most effective and comprehensive measure ev<'r devistsl in Ihe 
Thiiled States to do away with the crime <»f kiilinp; or maiminR tlunisaiids of 
workmen every year and pauperizing the victims of industrial accidents. 

In an attempt to chair his parly of tlie <itscre<lit accruing from tlu‘ 1 demo- 
cratic State central coinmilte<*’s attempt to <iefeat the hill Senator (V.uninetii 
itunle a bittw attack on tlie Bulletin cor respom lent for de<*hiring in an article 
tJiat the committee bad circularized tbe State again'<t the uKaisima 

Ttie fact remains that J. J. Scott, secretary of the committee, sent letHM-s to 
Lmiiocratic new siiajievs all over the State inakmg an unfair attack on the bill 
and asking editors to oppose it. The letter boro tlie letterhead of the Slatt‘ cen- 
tral committeo, and under Scott’s signature appeared tiie title “Secretary.*’ 
Si'oft is still secretai*y" of the committee, and J. O. Davis, its cliairman, lias not 
repudiated him. Scott says the letter expressed his pcrsomil views, but bis use 
(if otticial letterheails and of his title nuliities such a claim. The Bulletin cor- 
lesiMUidont once asked (3ialnnati Davis alwmt tlie letter and arlvisiRi a state- 
ment reiuidlating it, but no such statement was forthcoming. 

When tlie comi>ensution hill Avas being consiilertRl by the senate last wef'k 
SiMialor Leroy Wright, reactionary Kepiiblican, offered ainendnients desigiuHl to 
destroy it. On roll call ids only supi>orters were Senators Owens, Ooiiii, (damp- 
bell, (kirtiii, and .lullliard, all Demwrats. Senators <*aminetti and Slianaiinn 
are staunch Progressive I democrats, and the Bulletin lias never faileil to give 
tliem full creilit. Oamiiietli’s attack on the Bulletin Avas in line with his hys- 
terical s})eech at Ihe confereuee with Bryan and obviously intended f<dr iKilitical 
efr<vt. 

The emnpensalion hill now gin^s to the assembly, wliere its passage is assured. 

SiMiator OogsAvell, of Los Angeles, trieil to re<ln<*e the rate of com]>ensatiou 
from (F) to TiO per cent of loss of earnings, hut be was voted down, 24 to 13. 
CogsAA^ell got the support P>re(Ml, Campbell, Cohn, Curlin, Gates, Hans, .Tuii- 
liard. Larkins, Mott, Kush. Sanford, ami Wriglit. 

Senator Boynton’s able championship of lla* hill conlrilmtisl greatly to lire 
result. 

fSau lUfgd rnion, Apr. 27. 1013.1 


Trru Stevm Koi-ij-:!'. at Work. 


ruder the press of the atiuiiiiisl radon steam roller the so-called Awrkmari’s 
compensation hilL, the most dang<*rous ]>iece of legislation ever coutempluliHi, is 
bolng stendilv forced toward llnul i»aH.snge. Some amendments of die original 
hill iiave lu'cn made. Without an examination of the printed text, Avhicli is not 
availalile, it is not possible to estimate the precise effect of most of lhe.sv‘ 
changes. As to one of them, iioxAiwer, no misumlerstanding is possible. This is 
the elovenih-honr proposal to pay the three conimissiouers .$.5.(XX) annually 
instead of $3, GOO, as originally proposed. It may be gravely douhteil wMiether 
anv one of the favored trio eould earn $3, GOO In a year, or even lialf of that sum. 


s n private citizen, hut as men In charge of a greater political machine than 
las OA’er been knoAvii In the past they are deemed worthy of drawing .$.'a, 0<H) of 
tbe dear people’s money. Truly, like the laborer, the reformer A\’ho bosses the 
uplift Is Avorthy of his iiire. in (he opinion of tlio^e battlers for “ .sm*ial justice” 
and the privilege of taking property Avithout due process of laAV. 
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However, If this infainons bill is to be enacted into law, as appearvS probable, 
(he few trumpery amendments of It cut very little figure. Ostensibly for the 
l>enefit of the iK)()r and halle<l with delight as a measure tor mulcting the pros- 
perous, its operation, in spite of those amendments, will be oppressive chiefly to 
persons of small means. Senator Wright, Avho has probably studletl the act as 
closely as any member of the legislature, makes this estimate of the workings 
of the bill : ' 

“ llig business, always aUnfl, ever cautious, shrewder even than the State, 
will, so far as possible, guard against the ruin tlin'atened by the^act. It will 
lait in the best safety appliances and take out insurance, but how about the 
struggling tradesman, the .small manufacturer, or the little shopkeeper, with 
from JP2,(K)0 to $5,000 invested and j)erhaps a borrower to the full extent of 
his credit? One or two accidents would drive such a biisin(‘ss man to bank- 
ruptcy aiid ruin. Business men find it dilficult enough to-day \o borrow money, 
but with the workmen’s compensation act in full swing the business man with 
small capital will find the banker and money lender less ready to extend credit 
and (he rate of interest g<ang up. When the hazard of doing business increases 
somebody must pay f<a’ it. Somewhere society is going to fe('l the stress and 
strain. In my oi)inion it will fall with fearful results upon the small trades- 
man, manufacturer, and business man with little capital. 

“ The industrial board is not subject to recall by the ])eople. In this respect it 
is above tlio governor ami the supreme court. None of its proceedings can be 
review’ed by tlie superior court, and in controversies arising out of accidents its 
lindings of fact are conclusive. Injustice runs rampant tbrouglxnit tlie bill. 
A rancher worth $100,000 might be exemifl from its provisions, while a black- 
sniith with $500 invested might he ruined by it. The family of a w’orktnan 
killtKl in a vineyard miglit he left without a cent, while an employee in a pickle 
factory would I>e paid for the pimliing of a fingt‘r.” 

Weiv it the solt' i)urpose of those behind tlie compensation act to render 
justice more cerraiii, to hold an enijiloyer liable when responsible for the 
injury of his emiiloyee, the way is i‘asy enough. A few suitable legislative 
<‘nactinents would remedy the iiuMpialities of jusli<'e as administered by courts 
in damage oases. But this was not the object. It was desired to build up a 
great machine. And the first step was to lay a foundation for it in the con- 
stitution of the 8tate. 8o this amendment was submitted to the voters in 
l>col)er, 1911: 

“The legislature may by appn)prial<'d legislation ereale and enforce a lia- 
bility on tbe part of all employers to eomi)ensate tliclr employees for any 
injury incurred by suhl employees in the course of their employment irre- 
spective of the fault of eilh<*r party. Tlie legislature may provide for the 
settlement of any ilispntes arl'^ing umler the legislation eontemplated by this 
section, by arbitration or by an industrial accident hoard, by the courts, or 
by either, any or all of these agencies, anything In this conslltntion notwith- 
standing.” 

Tliis siinjily means that a California employer may lie comiielled to pay 
compensation for injuries for wliicli lie is no more to Idame than his next-door 
iieiglibor who is not an emplo,M*r. It means that the J.egislature of California 
may decree the confiscation of property. Tliis outrageous iirovision, which 
npiiears to he jdaiiily in violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
was voteil into the organic law' of (California at a time wlnui many of the 
j)eople were fairly obsessed by .lohnsonisin. Tliere w’as a prevalent eagerness 
to lake any bait that was lalieled “reform” — the “moral uplift” and “social 
jaslhi* ” ti'inis bad not been inventeil in those days. 

So the foundation was thus cheerfully and entlmsiastically laid, ami upon 
it the men who dominate in this State purpose to erect a polilical machine that 
has no javeedent and which can scatter iiecuniury ruin all over California 
among persons in moderate circumstances. 
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IL<)h Anj^elcs Times, Apr. 25, 1915.1 
Industrial Parala'sts Passes Second TIkadivc, 

ADMINISTRATION CRAI’KS ITS WHIP AND PET MEASURE IS Rl'SlIKD THROUGH DE- 
SPITE VEHEMENT PROTESTS — AMENDMENT TO MAKE ACT EJ.ECTIVE IS DEFEATED — 

SENATOP. WRIGHT DECT ARKS LAWMAKERS HAVE RE VCHED STAGE OF “ LEGT8LA- 

TrV'E DELIRIUM.” 

Saira^iknto, Ai}ril — Tlic worknicn's coinpcnsaiion hill, tlip pot nioasiiro of 

the adniiulst ration, whicli has <-auso<l so nuuli criticism Ihrou^danit the State 
because of the extraordinary iM>wers it confers upon an appointive com- 
mittee and the almost nnllmlted oi)i)ort uni ties it. otYis-s for abuse in the hands 
of an nnscriipuloiis Slate political inacldne. passed the Senate on second read- 
to-day. 

It had been a?:roe<l between Senator Boynton, the lloor leader for the admin- 
istration ami author of the hill, and the oiiponents of the measure that the de- 
bate on the bill should occur at this time and that the battle on the amend- 
ments should be fought out now rather than on the third reading. 

It was realized by the opponents from the start that the l)ill with practically 
all of its objectionable features intact was to he rushed through at the crack 
of the administration whip. Stmator Cogswill asUe<l if the employer would 
he liable for damage resulting from a willful act of an employee. Boynton 
admitted this to he tlie case under the hill. “Aren’t you jmtting a pre»nium 
on willful damage?” Cogswell asked, and pointed out that the hill precluded 
the employer from insuring against damage from the wrongful act of an 
(unployee. 

Senator Campbell asked Boynton if there was any limit p1ace<l in the hill 
on the salarh's which the commission might pay its own appointees. BoynP>n 
admit ti'd tlu're was none. He said, however, that an amendment hud been 
accepted raising the salaries of the commission from .$3,000 to $5,000 a year. 

Throughout the debate Boynton was coached by one of the three members 
of the present industrial hoard, who snpplie<l information in a whisper wlien 
the floor leader was hard pres-^ed. 

Boynton asserted th(‘ hill would put an end to litigation in damage cases. 
Senator Wright asked Boynton if ho was not aware that under a similar law 
in Germany litigation of Unit kind had been increased. 

Si'uator Barkings pointiMl out the deception upon the farmers in the attem]>t 
to make them think they are effectually excluded from the operation of the 
bill. 

Senator Wright insisted that the hill attempte<] to legislate on three dis- 
tinct subjects — comiumsatiou, insuramv, and safety a]>plij]ne(‘s — and was then*- 
for(‘ unconstitutional. He said be wouhl theiad'on* propose his motions against 
eaeh of these features separately. 

lEGlST.ATTVi: nUTTRlUM. 

“ I am not sure but tlmt i\e have reached a stage of legislative delii'ium.” 
h<' said. “ We have hoard tin' jn-otests that have come fr<nn every part of the 
State against this hill. Li't us make haste slowly. Let us nnike this hill 
elect iVe. The authors of this hill have heard from home, consequently they 
struck out the farmer, then the stockman, then the dairyman. Now let ns go 
further ami make the hill comph*t<*ly elective.” 

Senator Cohn spoke against the bill from the standpoint of (he small em- 
ployer. 

Senator Curtin denounced the Inequalities and injustice in the bill. Besides 
Boynton, Senator Shanahan was the only member of the administration forces 
'Who attempted to answer the questions of the opponents; the others waited to 
do their duty by following orders on the roll call. 

Senator Wright declared the proposed step “ dangerous and experimental ” 
legislation that has been considered by the members from only one standpoint. 
He offered a motion to recommit the hill to the committee on labor and capital 
with Instructions to strike out sections 36 to 50, inclusive, which deal with the 
insurance features. Speaking to Ids motion, he asserted that the appropria- 
tion of $187,470 with which to establish State insurance gives the policyholders 
frail security. He refused to he convinced when Senator Curtin pointed out 
that section 36 of the act, creating the “State compensation insurance fund,” 
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glvt's tlu‘ policyliokU'i's all the security any i>erson can desire through a re- 
•volving I’uiid. He also took the position that the legislature has no power to 
make npprui)riallons tor purposes for which the State can not levy a tax. 

Senator Boynton, in closing the debate, defende{l the legality of the appro- 
priation creating the Industrial Insurance funds questioned by Senator Wright. 

All of the anieiidinents submitted by Senator Wright w'ere defeated with such 
unanimity that it was not nec-essary to resort to a formal roll call. The senate 
with the same unanimity adopted the committee amendments proposetl by 
Senator Boynton, after which the bill in its entirety was ordeted engrossed 
and to the third reading. 


itI\ST RUN HOXTSK OANTTJCT. 

It now goes to final j)assage, and tlien will be sent to the assembly if it really 
])ass(*s the senate. It has not appeared on the ns.semhly file yet. 

fRoddinK SoarchltKlit, Apr. 26, 1013.] 

Accident Board to Adjust Young Claim. 

INDUSTRIAL DODY TO HEAR CASE AGAINST POWER COMPANY TO-DAY. 

'riu'ro will be a cro.ssing of legal bats to-night by opposing attorneys when 
the industrial accident lK>ard of the State goes into session at 5 o’clock in the 
Il<del Imrenz to adjust the claim for damages made by Mrs. Khodie Young, 
mother of Alex Young, against the Northern California Power Co. Young died 
in a ))rr/./.ar(l last winter while <loing line work for liie company near C'oram. 

l’i»e only witnesses will be George Whitson, Young’s companion, ami Tom 
iM('Giiinncss, manager for tiie Northern California Poxver C/O. at Kennett. A. J. 
Pillshurg is chairman of the Iwmrd. 

The claim for damage.s i.s liasod on these provisions of the State law: 

“ Wliere, at tiie time of the accident, the employee Ls performing service 
growing out of and Incidental to his employment and is acting wltliln the line 
of his duty or course id’ his employment as such. 

“ Where the injury is approximately cau.sed by accident either with or with- 
out negligence, ami is not so cau.sed by the willful misconduct of the employee.” 

ISan ITancIsco Chroniolo.] 

The t •oMPE.NSATioN A( r. 

IT Wll.L HE .SUBMITTED 'I'D THE VOTE OK THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE. 

The employers’ federation, c<»inpDsed of about 2,.^00 employers in all parts 
of the State, jiroposes to siv whetlier the people of California desire to drive 
out of tiie State all indn.strles which can get away by the enactment of a so- 
called compensation act for the alleged benefit of workmen, which would he more 
approiiriately calhHl a confiscation act for the destruction of indu.stry. The 
federation will therefore at mice start a referendum ])etltlon upon senate bill 
OO.") and get the judgment of the iKiople uimii it. The federation is not oiiposed 
to reasonable conijien.sjition for injured employe!^, or to a law which slinll 
make its payment compulsory and v/ith no ex]>ense to the workmen. On the 
contriiry, tlie federation favors such an act, which i.s now being drafted and 
v.'ili lie submitted under tiie initiative. 

Nor is it expected that tiiis will be a fight lietweeii emriloyers and employed- 
<>n the contrary, the federation believes that its movement will have the hearty 
indorsement of the nonpolitical workingmen, who will recognize it wholly la 
tlieir interest as tending not only to a certainty of remsonahle comiiensation to 
tlie injured, but of continued and jirofitable employment to the unlnjureil, which 
is even more Imimrtant. 

Morwver, tiie movement will be sujijiorted by the gi’eat class whose members 
ar(‘ neither employers nor wdiat are tenneil ” wage earners,” and whose para- 
mount interest lies In large prmluction, and e.sp<K*lally large home production. 
The greater the outjiut of the production of a community the more abundant 
is employment and the cheaper the commodities. With high cost of production, 
prices must be correspondingly high or the producers will go broke and the 
factory shut down. There is no disposition to reduce the wage cost of com- 
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iiiodlties, which is probal)l.v hitcher in this State than anywhere else in the 
world. It la desired to reduce the total cf>st hy increasing the output produced 
under a given overhead. Tluil means greater capital and larger invostinents. 
California Is now ideally situated for the establishment of manufactures on 
the largest scale. We have tin* raw material, an increasing western popula- 
tion as the foundation market, and the opening trade of the nations bordering 
on the Pacific for expansion. 

The question for our people to decide is whetluT California shall welcome 
opport\inity when it knocks at our door or slam that d(K)r in the fa<‘e of our 
would-be visitor. 

We have in tlds State a pestilential crew which would slam the doui‘. Ami 
the issue may as well come on this compensation act as elsewhere. 

Whoever jwoduces in California must prcsluce in cojnx)etition with com- 
modities whicli are tlie ju’oduct of communities wliere reason prevails, and the 
ioudost shonters for .su<-li (IrmsUc laws as this comj)ensation act will l)e foujul 
1h(‘ lirst to l)u.v cheai)er commodities produced under hotter conditions. 

At any rate, the emidoyers will appeal to tlie i>eople. 


fSrtonimouto Hoc, Fob. 28, 19i:{.l 
Insukanok .Mkn Oivk Vifav on Tuauii.ity IUlLvS. 

HVN TKVNOTSCO AOKNTS TKl.L LOCAL KMPrX^YEKS lUKAS ON LKOTHT.ATTON . 

.T, 11. Molony, a San Francisco insurance manager, addresscnl a gathering of 
l(»cal insurance writers at tlu' Sacramento (Chamber of Commerce ye.stenlay 
afternoon on tl»e bills l)efore (l\e legislature that affect insurance men. Last 
niglit C. H. Micknell, also an insurance man of San Francisco, addresstMl a num- 
ber of inisiiu'ss men and employers of labor, together with several laboring men, 
at the cliamber. 

Senate bill No. 90.5 was discussed, dissected, and explained from the view- 
point of an insurance man by Mlcknell. According to the speaker there are 
“ jokei-s” galore in the hlil, which he termed a vicious socialistic measure that 
is tlie most advanced legislation of its kind ever trle<l by any Commonwealtli. 

IMickneil said the State industrial accident l>oard would l)e the court of lust 
resort If the senate hill goes througlt. There would l>e no appeal from the 
judgment of tin' board. Tlds board would have vast political power, for, 
ac^cording to Micknell, if the State starts a mutual accident insurance company 
and secures a monop<»ly on the business of the State, it will take 2,5<K) agents, in- 
sp<'c1eis. administrators, etc., to carry on the business. He declared those 
2,o00 men would probably b(‘ appointed because tliey could get votes and 
would i)e a big tact or in elections. Also, he said, the administrators of the 
industrial accident awards would l)e appointed i)y the board and would serve 
without l)ond. No civil st^rvice reciidremeuts jire demanded. 

Idicknell sai<i that if the State industrial acci<leut board began to distribute 
about $20,000,090 a year to laborers and their families, it woidd mean votes 
for the party In power. According to Micknell tlie iiill provides for “wm- 
[letitive insurance on a fair basis,” lint he says this would be Impo.s.sible, 
liei-aiise the State insurance company would have free oflice rent and its iu-siaH*- 
tloii woidd be done free, as would the appraising of the awards. In addition 
the Slate insurance department would borrow $100,000 from the State without 
interest and would have everything free. 

I I.os .Vn^ictfS liisiiranoc Nows, Fob. 27, 191.1.] 

LlAlUl ITV .\('T PANOEKOrs. 

Owing to tlie large nnmbm* (1,717 in the Senate and 2,021 in the a.s.sePibly) 
of iiills introduced at tlie first half of onr current session of the California 
Ijegislature It is Inipossilile for anyone to digest in full the meaning of all the 
proposed measures. Undoulitedly tliey are full of jokers and many are ex- 
tremely dangerous. VVe have pointed out some of the faults of the Gates 
and tlie Rloodgood “ blue-sky ” laws. 

Another very ohjectioiiahle class of legislation w'hich is lieing attempteil 
to he foisted nixm our citl/iens is covereil in a number of liability hills. Tiiese 
were Introduced by the State industrial accident hoard, and if ixivssllile, will 
jilaci' a burden upon our industries which will be ruinous to many or drive 
them out of the State, 
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It is fijnired by experts in oftsimlty and liability nnderwritinff that tbe pro- 
)><)se<l bills will pla(‘e a tax of from $15,000,000 to $30,000,000 upon the manu- 
facturers and employers in this State. Will our Industries stand up under 
this tremendous tax? 

The measures as proposed by the State imlustrlal accident board are more 
drastic, more spe(*lfic, more radical than those ever tried In any other State 
in the Union or any foreign country. 

Is it an opportune time for California to begin a series of experiments 
which are purely socialistic when our prosperity depends upon the encourage- 
ment of all kinds of industries? 

After a severe defeat in their efforts to establish the closed shop In Cali- 
fornia it would appear that the labor unions were uniting with the allege<l 
reformers, and were now’ resorting to State control to regulate all lines of 
business. 

In France under the compensation act the tax has run as high as 90 j^er 
cent of the net profits. 

Insurance agents and busitu'ss men should study these llabilify hills and 
write to the members of our legislature, entering vigorous protests against the 
l)as'^age of any freak measure. 


WOLFE EXHIBIT. 


(S.’impU' C'>i>y.l 

IhYj. 242. 

Order 7475. 

To the honorable supply committer. 

(Jkntlemen : '['lie police tlepartnami recpiires material or supplies as shown 
lielow’. The pric(‘s state<l are the best obtainable and Just and reasonable. 

It is iH'spectfully rcc(unmendod that this order to cover be approved. 

Artiiuu Baker, Purchasing Agent, 


William IT. TToocree Co.: TMeasv'' furnish the following material or supplies 
to the city of Los Angeh's, caro of police' department, 320 West First Street : 


12 new’ shotguns, Winchester, 12-gauge, at $13.2:> each 

1 shotgun, Winchester, 12-gauge, secondhaml 

1 shotgun. No. 898710 

1 shotgun, No. 407470 

1 shotgun, No. 242872 

1 shotgun, No. 820147 — - 

1 shotgun, No. 520082 

1 shotgun, No. 269458 

1 shotgun. No. 42179 

1 shotgun, No. 385195 

1 shotgun, No. 294905 

1 shotgun, No. 194990 

.500 shotgun .shells. 12-gaiige, No. 1 buck 

For sawing oil 22 barrels to 20 lu<*hes 


$218. 70 
10.88 

14.00 

12.00 

14.00 

11.00 
12.00 
11.50 
11.00 
1.8.00 
12.00 
11.00 
14. 00 

8.00 


Total- 

r.ess 2 i>er cent discount if paid by May 10, 1914. Immediate elelivery. 

Note. — The above purchase Is made In aceordance with provisions cf section 
12 of ordinance 26552, N. 8., and Is issued with the approval of F. .1. Whiflfen, 
chairman of the finance committee, wiio, W’ith (8def Sebastian, selected the 
material in question. The price is declared to he reasonable. 

Apiu’oved April 28, 1914. 

S Ui’i'L Y Com MITTEE, 
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IBamplft copy.] 

Hcq. 

Order 7470. 

To tjie IwnoraliUi sin)\)lif coin'miitcc. 

Gentlemen : Tlie police departinoiit requires innterinl or siipplies as shown 
below. The iwices stated are the Iwst olitainahle and Just nial iM'asoiiable. 

It Is resiMH'tl’ully reconniiended that this order to cover he appi-oved. 

Artiiuii Baker, Purchasintj Agent. 

Tufts-Lyoii Arms (Jo.: IMease f\iruish the followiiitr inateiial or supplies to 
the city of Los Ana:ele.s, care of police department, .TJO \V(‘st l-'irst Street : 


17 new sliot}j:uns, Winchester, 1‘2-j'au.ire, net .$1S23 eju-h $309.90 

For cutting' off barrels of 17 jjuns to 20 inclie.s, oO cents 4‘ach_. 8. 50 

Total 318.40 


Less 2 per cent discount if paid by :\Iay 10, 1914. Iinme<Uate delivery. 

Note.- -0 h<‘ above [)urciiase is ma<h* in accordance* wiih jaaoisions of section 
12 of oi’dinance 2(;.552, N. S, and is issued with the approval of F. .1. Whitten, 
who, with Chi(‘f S(‘btistian, sel('ct(Ml tin* materml in (piestion. O'he ]>ric(‘ lis 
(h‘cl.‘ir('d to be reasonable. 

Approved April 28, 1914. 

Srcci \ ( ’OM MITTKK. 


SWITZER EXHIBIT- IT O. 1. 
Wl'.l’.K 1 NDINO 5f \\l 21, i \\ 


S 


M. 


A \lUa XTFKs 


(t. K. Blair. . 
(). A. 1,,’inb. . 
C. K Shiroy 


' 1 ' 


AN 


r'" 

'1' r 

^ Tm.il 

’ firm' 

I ■ lip. 

s i s 

h! u 

$3 (H) 


- i 


.8 j .S 

' l‘ i 

! 1 

0 NO 

1 


NNKEK i:Xi>IN(l MVH. 2T. l'U4 


Amount. 


$18 00 
10 50 
21.00 


e.E. Slnioj . 
(«. K. Blciir... 

J. K. Sv it/.ci. 


NNKKK hM)I\(i Al t; 



$:t r.o 
.1 1,0 
•i .NO 


$17 07 
12 00 
22 .NO 


5 

$3 50 

$17. 50 


3 50 

19.00 

() 

! 3 50 

21.00 

ft 

3 00 

15.00 

(i 

] 2 35 

13. .50 

0 

! 4. 50 

27.00 

1 .N 

2.00 

3.00 

N 

i 3.00 

15 00 

•1 

1 3. .50 

14.00 

.1 

i 3. 50 

12 25 

1 2. 2,7 

4 22 

3 

! 3 50 

10 r^i 

! 7J 

1 2.2.5 

0 CO 

2 

' .3,50 

7.00 


1 3.50 

5. 25 

.. .. 

3.50 

7.00 



3. .50 

1 


3. .50 



3 50 


;iS810"— S. Doc. 415, G4-i--vol 0 58 
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WEEK ENDING APR. 10, 1914. 


Nam«s. 


J. T. Baker 

J. A. Gos! oil 

C. E. Shirey 

G. E. Blaii- 

F. Htirtley 

G. E. Bradbury.. 

G. A. McC'ord 

A. E. Davis 

f. (}. Hodgivs.... 

H. T. Litlcll 

F.C. Wilson 

J. Pot longer 

J. R. MorrEon. . . 
J. E. Swit/cr 

D. T. Posey 

C. H.C'ook 

E. J. Van Kensen 


J 


A. Gosnell. . . 

E. Blair.... 
Hartley. . 

E. Biadl)Uiy.. 
A. Ma’oid... 

E. Davis. . . 

G. Hodges. 

T. Eiltell.. 

C, Wilson.... 
Pott eager..., 

R. Monison. 

T. Posey... 

H. ('oolv.. . 

E. Sbirey.. . 

E. SsN lUer... 

T. Barrow .... 

0. Somers. . . . 

J. Roberts. 

13. Pennington. 
Nelto 


H. 

8 

M. 

T. 

W. 

T. 

F. 

S. 

1 IE 

1 E. 

Rato. 



Amount. 

8 

8 

8 

$ 

8 

8 


0 

$3 50 


8 

8 

8 

8 

g 

8 



6 

3. .50 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


6 

3.00 


8 

8 


8 

8 

H 


5 

2. 2.5 


8 

4 



8 



2^ 

2.(X) 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


6 

3.00 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


6 

3.00 


8 

8 

8 

S 

8 

8 


6 

3.50 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


6 

3.50 


8 

8 

8 

4 

8 

8 


.w 

2.25 


8 

S 

8 

8 

8 

8 


0 

3 50 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 



6 

3. 50 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


6 

1..50 





8 

8 

8 


3 

3,50 






8 

8 


2 

3.50 



. . .. 



8 

ir 


2 

3.00 


W KEK ENDING AP 

R 17, 

19U 

— 



“ - 

8 

8 

8 


8 

8 



$3.50 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 , 

8 


6 

3 no 1 








tj 

2 2.3 i 


4 

4 



8 


2 

i 

8 

8 

8 

8 

"s"' 

8 


0 

3 (M) ' 

8 

8 

8 

8 

! « ' 

8 


6 

3.00 ' 



8 

8 

1 ^ 

8 


() 

3 ,50 


8 

8 

8 

8 

, 8 

8 



3 50 


s 

H 

4 


8 




2 IK) 


8 

8 

8 

8 

H 

... 


T) 

3 50 


8 

8 

8 

8 

1 ^ ' 

8 


i 6 

3. 50 


8 

H 

8 

8 


7 


li ' 

3. .50 


8 

K 

8 

8 

"s": 

8 


ti 

3, .50 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 ' 

8 


0 

3. .50 


8 

S 

8 

8 

8 1 

8 


f) 

4 .50 


8 







1 , 

3. 00 




8 

8 

8 

8 ; 

'8 


5 

3 TiO 





8 

8 ' 

8 

■■■■j 

3 

3 :.o 





2 , 

8 



2 25 




4 

8 ' 

8 


2 25 




WEEK ENDING APR 24, l<tl4 


E. M. Wood 

J. A. Gosnell. . .. 

G. A. Mc('ord.. 

A. E. Davis. . . . 

F. G. Hodges 

H. T. Littell... . 

J. Pot longer 

J. R. Morrison.... 

D. T. i’osey 

0. E. Shirey 

E. O. Homers 

A. J. Roberts 

E. B. Pennington 

V. Neito 

J. E, Hwitter 

F. Hart lev 

G. E. Blair 

C. II. Cook 

G. E. Biadbury . 
L. A. Kemp 
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WEEK ENDING MAY 1, 


J. A. GohupIL . .. 

G. A. McCord. . 

A. E. DavL 

H. T. Lillell... . 

J. Potteuger 

C. E. {rhjrey 

E. 0. Fomcrs 

E. B. reiinington. 

G. E. Blair 

C. II. Cook... 

F. Hartley 

J. E. S\vUzcr... 

0. E. Bradbiuy 

L. A. Kemp 

A. r. Stiipp 

W B.fltaop... 

E. M Wood.... 


1 ' 

M. 


w. 

T. 

i L 

1 ^ 'ttH’otal 
: ‘ ! tune 

i ' 

j 

s 

8 

8 

8 

s 

, J 1 

' s 

8 

8 

8 

8 

' ' 


8 

8 

8 

8 

. . 1 ' 

H ' 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1 

, H , 

8 

8 

1 8 

i 8 

! 


8 

8 

, 8 

i ^ 


S 

8 

1 S 

1 H 

S 1 


, H 

8 

' 8 

; S 

1 ^ 


S ! 

S 

1 8 

; 4 

8 


8 1 

8 

: 8 

-s 

8 

1 

■ 

8 I 

8 


l__ 1 

1 8 


S ' 

U 

(V 

•S i 

i s 



H I 


WEEK K.NDINC \l \Y s j<»i4 


J Gomoll... 

(.i. A. MeCord. . 

A. E. Davis 

11. T. T.iltell.... 

C. E. bhirev 

E. B. Ponmngton 

G. K. Blair 

L. A. Kemti 

A. P. Stupp 

W. B. 8tapp.... 

E. M. Wo(Kl 

J. Pottoiiger 

C. IT. Cook 

E. (). i-'oiiU'is 

F. Halt Ivy. . 

J E. h\\ il/.er.. . 

F. W. Carr... 

G. E. Bradbury.. 


J. Pottenger... 

C, II. Cook 

E. O. Somers.. 

F. Hartley 

A. E. Da\i.s... 

G. E Bradbury, 
F. W. Carr....* 
J. E. Switzer.. 


M. Donaphy 

C. IT. Cook.... 

E. O. Somers... 
A. E. Davis.... 

G. E. Bradbiiry. 
J. E. Switzer.. . 
M. C. Cullough. 

F. Hartley — ■ 
A. J. Schultz... 

F. Atwood 

J. R. Morrison. 

J. Pottenger 

Hanger 

J. E. Simons.. . 
J. E. Slmon.s, jr 


X 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 



2 V) .. 

s 

.X 

8 

S 

8 

,8 



1 .'>() ' 

s 

8 

8 

8 

8 

S 



2 .10 



8 

0 

8 

8 

s 



2 2.-> 


s 

s 

s 

8 

8 

X 



.') ou 






s 

P. . 



2 .10 


WEEK E 


MAI 

r>. 

mu 





s i 

8 

^ ! 

8 1 

.8 

1 

8 ) 

1 

1 



S 1 

8 

8 ' 

8 I 

8 

8 

1 

1 



X ' 

8 

8 ! 

8 i 

8 

8 1 





s 


s ! 

8 1 

8 

8 ! 

1 

I 



s 

8 

•S 

8 1 

8 

8 


1 




8 

8 1 


8 

8 





K 

8 

8 

K 

8 

8 . 



1 

S 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 



i 


K ENDfNM; 

M \Y 

22 

mil 





.c. 

S 

1 

.8 . 

,8 



: 

82 -r. 



8 

.8 ' 

8 1 

8 . 

K . 


i 

,1 


.8 

^ i 

8 1 

8 ' 

8 

1 

i 

.! ,'.0 1 

8 

8 

8 1 

8 i 

8 

; 8 


It , 

.2 00 1 


s 

8 I. 

. .' 




2 

. 

1 

8 

8 1 

.8 1 

8 ! 

8 


.M i 

no ; 


4 

1 





i > 

2 .50 

$1 2r> 

il 

11 

n 

il : 

M • 

11 





8 

8 

s 

8 

8 


T) 

2 50 1 





8 

H 


2 i 

3 51) ' 




. . .1 . 


.8 


1 

2 50 ! 



! 

1 

' s', 

8 



2 .50 



.. 1. 


8 ' 

8 1 

'h'I. 

1 

I 


” .1. 




8 i 

8 ! 

8 



. j. 




8 ' 






I 1 

I Uaiu on Friday. 
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(’ IT. Cook.... 

E O. riomor.s 

F. Hartley 

K, Atwood 

J. rotton^er 

J. IT. Morrison. . . 
A. J. Kol)crti) 

D. R, MacKonzie 

T. A, Howard.... 
Ed Do Boso 

E. W.t’arr 

W. H. Vosburg.. 

C.E.Sldrev 

Uenry Barlwau .. 
J. r. Bro\vTainK.. 

IT. B, Boors 

T. rarvell 

O. Lamb 

(’. A, IjOWcH. . . . 

8. Brock 

ItanRor 

J, E. Himons, jr. . 


W KKK KND1N<; JENK 12,11)11 



.'id 
r,d 
2. 2r> 


3. .50 
.3 .50 
.3 .50 
3 50 
3.50 

4.00 
2 00 
2 2.5 
3. 75 

3.00 
3.00 
.3. 50 

3.50 
.3. .50 

2.50 

3.50 

2.50 
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C. H.Cook.*. ... 

K. O. Soineib 

1\ llarLloy 

J. .. . . 

1''. Atwood . . 
J. R. Morrison. . . 

A. J. Roh'rls.... 
1), 11. MiicKonzu' 

T. A. Ilowaid 

Ed De Bos- 

W. 11. Vosl.uig.. 

C. K. Shi(t*v 

11. B. Boeis 

.1. V. Brownuij'.. 
T.(Arveil 

B. Bi'ckU 

11. Ellison 

(1. E. Blau 

\<\ W. ('an 

John Bocock 

A. N . Miinkor 

Uanucr — 

J E. Switzor... 

Atwood 

Moiri^on.. . 

Shirt'N 

Bro\Mun^'... 
Soiners 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 19, 1911 



WEPlv ENDINc; JUNE 20.1911. 


C. 11. ('ook 

E. o Sonioib 

E. ll.iitU-y 

J. I'ollciua'i 

1'. Atwood . .. . 

J. R, Mon ison 

.\.. J. Rolx'rts 

1). R . MacKoiuio . . . 

T. A How aid 

Ed Do Bose .. 

W. 11. Vosbiirg 

(' E.Slurov 

II. B. Boors 

J. C. Bio\niin'.'.. .. 

T. ('arvoll 

U. Ellison 

G, K. Blair 

F. W. ( arr 

John Hooook 

A.N.Mankcr. . 

II. T. Eittoll 

(i. A. Mcl'ord. . 

Raiu'.ei 

A. B. Slat>p. 

J. E. 8wlt/,or 

Rancor 

Somors 


U. IT. Cook. . . . 

E. D. Sornors 

K. llarlloy 

F. Alwoocl 

J. R. Morrison 

A. J. Roborts 

I). R. MacKoiuio 

W. II. Vosburit 

r. E. Shlroy... 

J. C. Browning.. . - 

T. Car veil 

F. W. ('arr 

F. G. Hoducs 

J. E. Switzer 
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WKKIC KNDINC Jl’LV 10, mi 


11. Cook 

Atwood 

71. Morrison 

,1. Rolwl^! 

, Tt. MacKonzio... 

. II Vosbnij; 

C. I'rownm;:.. .. 

(’arvpll 

(i. llodj^es 

. lilhson 

F. Marrinirton. . . 

W. (’urr 

I'7. Shiroy 

Fi. riwltzer 


C. ll.Cook. .. . 

J. R. .Moinson, . . 
A. J. Kolx'rts.... 
W. II. Vosburt:. . 
D K. MaoKcn/.ie. 

T. C.irvell 

11. Kllison 

F. \V. Carr 

l’\ Hartley.. . 

J. K.iSwjUcr. . 


J. K Morrison... 
W. H. Vr>sbnrK. . . 

T. (’arvoll 

F. W. Carr 

J. E. Switzer 
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8 
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8 

■ - 1 • 
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8 
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''i'olti! 

lime. 


Kate. Amount, 


50 I . 


SWITZER EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

U<‘coiv(‘(l of .r. K. Switzor, on simnint of sul»Miiption for stock of Western 
Architectural & Hulhlirif? Co., April 4. 1014. $1‘J ; April 10, 1014, .$5; April IS. 
1014, .SO; Aitril 24, 1014, Mav 2, 1014, .$4.r»0: May 0, 1014. May 10, 1014, 
$0; May 20, 1014, Ji;;ViO; May 20, 1014, $0; .lnn«‘ G, 1014, $5; .June 10, 1014. $0. 
.T A. Tomlinson, se(*retary and treasurer. 


.Vl'PI.n \TU».\ l-OK Sll VKKS. • 

Mak('H 21, 1914. 

1, the iin<lersimie<l, her(4>.\ suh.srrihe for and a^ree to purcha.se, not exet'etiinj; 
< ne hundred (ItHI) shares (d' the caiutal stock of the Western Architectural & 
Huihlin^ I’o., a corporation, or«anlze<l under the laws of the State of CallforiMa, 
at the ))ar value of one dollar (.$1) per share, it heinjr understood and am*etal 
tliat this subscription shall he for a.s many shares, not exceetlinj^ one hundred 
(KKI) as tlie amount of money will purchase at the rate of $1 per share; It 
hein^ understrxMl that I tim to pay one dollar (i?!) per day while I am working 
for the Western Architectural k lUiildlnR (^i. until said one dollar ($1) iter day 
amounts to one hundred dollars (.$100). 

In case T cease to work for said company, sahl company may at its option 
issue to me the number of shares for which I have paid. It is also understood 
that in case T cetise to work for said company that It will Issue to me the num- 
ber of shares for wldch I have paid upon m,\ rciinest in WTitinp: for same. 

It is hereby nnderst<KRi and tipirwd that hecun.s(* of tlds application there is 
no obliftation on the part of said compatiy tan- any promise to me work, nor 
d<H"H any agreement of any kind or nature enter into this application, except- 
iii}' Jis above stated. 

Name. 

Address 

Telephone 
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SWITZER EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

$36.o0. Los Anukles, Cal., kicptembcr JO, lOlJ. 

Tn in.staljnipnts nnd at tho times heroinafter stated, after dale, for value 
received, 1 proiiii.se to pay the Los Auf'cles Iiivestment Co., a (‘orporation, or 
order, at its oOlce in Los Angeles, Cal., the sum of tliirty-six and 50/100 dollars, 
with iiitoi’est at the rale <d‘'l- per cent ]»er annum, from dale unlll paid, interest 
payahle monthly. The ahpve princiiial and inlerc'sl to lie j>aid in monthly in- 
stallmenjs of one or nmre ilollars each, on or hefnre the 1s( day of each and 
evei'y calendar month, lieginning Nov. 1, lOl'J. Ka<*li of sai<l inontlily payments 
shall he credited as follows: First, on tin* amonnt of in1(*rc'«.t tln'n due, and the, 
remainder on tin* ju’inciiial sum, and interest shall lluua'upon c(*ase uium tin* 
aiimunl so iiaid on the said principal sum. Should default he made in the pay- 
ment of any of said installments wdien due, then the whole sum ot principal 
and intt'iH'sl shall heconu* immediately due and payahle at tin* option of the 
hohk'r of this note. Pi-incipal and int(*resl pa\al)le in gold (‘onv of ilie Fnited 
States. 

I h(‘rehy i)U*<Ige as collateral security f<»r paym(*nl of this noU*, oi* any other 
debt or liahility from me to said <‘ompai^y, ilue »»r to heconu* due, or which may 
he h<*reafter contracted, the lollowing property, yva. 10 shan‘S of the (‘apital 
stock of the Los Am;eh‘S Investment Co., standing in my nanu', rcpr('s(*nted hy 
cerliticate numh(‘r — . 

And I lu'rt'hy give* to the secr(‘tary of saiil Los .Vngeles iiiv(*stm(mt t'o. full 
pow(*r of attorney to indorse saiil certiticalc — of stock in my name, with full 
pow(*r and authority to sell said sto<-k at puhli<* or pnvatt* sale at any time or 
times her(‘arti‘r on the nonjierformance <d’ this promi'‘'e, or on tin* noni>ayment 
of any liability oi* liabilities atane nu*ntionc<l, without d(*mand, advert is(*ment, 
or notice, s\ich demand, mlvcrl iscment. or noti<‘e luMUg hm’eh.s ('xiiri'ssly w'aiv(‘d ; 
and in case of such sale said secretary of said company shall appiy the pro- 
ceeds of said sale to the payment of int(‘rest and pnmipal of aho\e note, and 
return the ovm'plus, if any, to me. I furtlu*r agree tlmt all dividends mi all 
.stock in the said (*ompany. owm^l hy me, may, at the option (»r s.aid company, 
its successors or assigns, he applied on this obligation. 


o 


MuinU': \ M \n\\ v, 
63S/i Jioti'Hfll Avrujir. 



